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PREFACE. 


The  appearance  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  on  a  subject  on  which  so^ 
many  works  of  merit  abreatlj  exist,  may  be  thought  to  require  some* 
explanation. 

It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  existing  treatise  on> 
Political  £conomy  contains  the  latest  improvements  which  hare  been 
made  in  the  theory  of  the  subject.  Many  new  ideas,  and  new  applica- 
tioiis  of  ideas,  have  been  elicited  by  the  discussions  of  the  last  few 
vcars,  especially  those  on  Currency,  on  Foreign  Trade,  and  on  the 
important  topics  connected  more  or  less  intimately  with  Colonization : 
and  there  seems  reason  that  the  field  of  Political  Economy  sliould  be 
re- surveyed  in  its  whole  extent,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating 
the  results  of  these  speculations,  and  bringing  them  into  harmony  with 
the  principles  previously  laid  down  by  the  best  thinkers  on  the  subject. 

To  supply,  however,  these  deficiencies  in  former  treatises  bearing  x 
similar  title,  is  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal  object  winch  the 
author  has  in  view.  The  design  of  the  book  is  different  from  that  of 
any  treatise  on  Political  Economy  which  has  been  produced  in  England 
hince  the  work  of  Adam  Smith. 

The  most  characteristic  quality  of  that  work,  and  the  one  in  which  it 
most  differs  from  some  others  which  have  equalled  and  even  surpassed 
it  as  mere  expositions  of  the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  is  that  it 
invariably  associates  the  principles  with  their  applications.  This  of 
itself  implies  a  much  wider  range  of  ideas  and  of  topics,  than  are 
included  in  Political  Economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of  abstract  specu- 
lation. For  practical  purposes.  Political  Economy  is  inseparably  inter- 
twined with  many  other  branches  of  social  philosophy.  Except  on 
matters  of  mere  detail,  there  are  perhaps  no  practical  questions,  even 
among  those  which  approach  nearest  to  the  character  of  purely  econo- 
mical questions,  which  admit  of  being  decided  on  economical  premises 
alone.  And  it  is  because  Adam  Smith  never  loses  sight  of  this  truth; 
because,  in  hia  applications  of  Political  Economy,  he  perpetually  appeals 
to  other  and  often  far  larger  considerations  than  pure  Political  Economy 
affords — that  he  gives  that  well-grounded  feeling  of  command  over  tho 
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principles  of  the  subject  Tor  purposes  of  pruclice,  owing  to  uliich 
the  "  Weallh  of  Nations,"  alone  smong  treatises  ou  Folitjcul  lik^oiiomj, 
has  not  only  been  popular  with  general  readers,  but  has  imprciised 
itself  strongly  on  the  minds  of  men  of  the  world  and  of  legisklors. 

It  appears  to  the  present  writer,  that  a  wark  similar  in  its  object  and 
general  conception  to  that  of  Adam  Smith,  but  adapted  to  the  more 
eiteoded  knowledge;  and  improved  ideas  of  the  present  age,  is  the  kind 
of  contribution  which  Political  Economy  at  present  requires.  The 
"Weidth  of  Nations"  ia  in  many  parts  o'jsolete,  and  in  all,  imperfect. 
Political  Economy,  properly  so  called,  lias  grown  up  iilniost  from 
infancy  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith :  and  the  philosoj)Iiy  of  societj', 
from  wliich  practically  tbat  eminent  thinker  never  separated  his  more 
peculiar  theme,  though  still  in  a  very  early  stage  of  its  progrc^^s,  has 
advanced  many  steps  beyond  (he  point  at  which  he  left  it.  No 
■ttempt,  however,  lias  yet  been  made  to  combine  his  practical  mode  of 
treatuig  Lis  subject  with  the  Increased  knowledge  since  acquired  of  its 
theory,  or  U>  exiiibit  the  economical  phenomena  of  society  in  the  reU- 
tion  in  which  they  stand  to  the  best  social  ideas  of  the  present  lime,  as 
he  did,  with  ^nch  admimble  success,  in  reference  to  tlio  philosophy  of 
bit  century. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  the  writer  of  the  present  work  has  kept  before 
hiiTi  To  succeed  even  partially  in  realizing  it,  would  be  a  sufficiently 
useful  achievement,  to  induce  him  to  incut  willingly  all  the  ciiances  of 
failnre.  It  is  requisite,  liowcver,  to  add,  that  although  his  object  is 
practical,  and,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits,  popular,  he 
has  not  attempted  to  puichoii:  either  of  those  adrautnges  by  the 
sacriGce  of  strict  scientihc  reasoning.  Thougii  he  desires  that  bis 
treatise  should  be  more  than  a  mere  exposition  of  the  abstract  doctrines 
of  Political  Keonorny,  he  is  ulso  desirous  that  such  an  eiiiosition  should) 
be  found  in  it. 


The  present  edition  is  an  csact  transcript  from  the  sixth,  except  that 
all  eTttncts  and  most  jihmscs  in  foreign  languages  have  been  translated 
into  EnRlish,  and  a  very  small  number  of  quotations,  or  parts  of  quota- 
tions, which  appeared  Guperfluou:<,  have  been  struck  out.  jL  reprint  of 
an  old  controversy  vith  the  "Quarterly  Eeview"  on  the  condition  of 
landed  property  in  France,  which  had  been  subjoined  u  an  Appendix, 
bos  beni  dispuised  with. 
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Is  ererj  de|Mirtment  of  hnman  affairs, 
Practico  kmg  precedes  Science :  sys- 
tematic enquiry  into  the  modes  of 
action  of  the  powers  of  nature,  is  the 
tardy  product  of  a  long  course  of 
efiorts  to  use  those  ^wers  for  practical 
ends.  The  conception,  accordingly,  of 
Political  Economy  as  a  branch  of 
science,  is  extremely  modem  ;  but  the 
subject  with  which  its  enquiries  are 
conyersant  has  in  all  ages  necessarily 
constituted  one  of  the  chief  practical 
interests  of  mankind,  and,  in  some,  a 
most  undulv  engrossinc:  one. 

That  sutject  is  AVealth.  Writers 
on  Political  Economy  profess  to  teach, 
or  to  investigate,  the  nature  of  Wealth, 
and  the  laws  of  its  production  And  dis- 
tribution: including,  directly  or  re- 
mc»tely,  the  operation  of  all  the  causes 
by  w&ch  the  condition  of  mankind,  or 
of  any  society  of  human  beings,  in 
respect  to  this  xmiversal  object  of 
human  desire,  is  made  prosperous  or 
the  reverse.  Not  that  any  treatise  on 
Political  Economy  can  discuss  or  even 
enumerate  all  t^ese  causes;  but  it 
undertakes  to  set  forth  as  much  as  is 
known  of  tho  laws  and  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  they  operate. 

Every  one  has  a  notion,  sufficiently 
correct  for  common  purposes,  of  what 
18  meant  by  wealth.  The  enquiries 
which  relate  to  it  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  confounded  with  those  relating 
to  any  other  of  the  great  human  in- 
terests. All  know  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  be  rich,  another  thing  to  be 
«DH|piteiied,  brave,  or  humane ;  that 


the  questions  how  a  nation  is  made 
wealtny,  and  how  it  is  made  free,  or 
virtuous,  or  eminent  in  literature,  in 
the  fine  arts,  in  arms,  or  in  polity, 
are  totally  distinct  enquiries.  Those 
things,  indeed,  are  all  indirectly  con- 
nected, and  react  upon  one  another^ 
A  people  has  sometimes  become  free^, 
because  it  had  first  grown  wealthy ;  or 
wealthy,  because  it  had  first  become 
free.  The  creed  and  laws  of  a  people 
act  powerfully  u^n  their  economical 
condition ;  and  tms  again,  by  its  influ- 
ence on  their  mental  development  and 
social  relations,  reacts  upon  their  creed 
and  laws.  But  though  the  subjects 
are  in  very  close  contact,  they  are 
essentially  different,  and  have  never 
been  supposed  to  be  otherwise. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  desi^  of  this 
treatise  to  aim  at  metaphysical  nicety 
of  definition,  where  the  ideas  suggested 
by  a  term  are  already  as  determinate 
as  practical  purposes  require.  But, 
little  as  it  might  be  expected  that  any 
mischievous  confusion  of  ideas  could 
take  place  on  a  subject  so  simple  as 
the  question,  what  is  to  be  considered 
as  wealth,  it  is  matter  of  history  that 
such  confusion  of  ideas  has  existed — 
that  theorists  and  practical  politicians 
have  been  e(^ually,  and  at  one  period 
universally,  infected  by  it,  and  that 
for  many  venerations  it  gave  a  tho- 
roughly false  direction  to  tho  policy 
of  Europe.  I  refer  to  the  set  of  doc- 
trines designated,  since  the  time  of 
Adam  Smitn,  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Mercantile  System. 
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While  this  system  prevailed,  it  was 
assumed,  cither  expressly  or  tacitly,  in 
the  whole  policy  of  nations,  that  wealth 
consisted  solely  of  money ;  or  of  the 
precious  metals,  which,  when  not  already 
m  the  state  of  money,  are  capable  of 
being  directly  converted  into  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  then  preva- 
lent, whatever  tended  to  heap  up 
money  or  bullion  in  a  country  added  to 
its  wealth.  Whatever  sent  the  precious 
metals  out  of  a  country  impoverished 
it.  K  a  country  possessed  no  gold  or 
silver  mines,  the  only  industry  by 
which  it  could  be  enriched  was  foreign 
trade,  boing  the  only  one  which  could 
bring  in  money.  Any  branch  of  trade 
wfaicn  was  supp(Msed  to  send  out  more 
money  than  it  brought  in,  however 
ample  and  valuable  might  be  the  re- 
turns in  another  shape,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  losing  trade.  Exportation  of 
goods  was  favoured  and  encouraged 
(even  bv  means  extremely  onerous  to 
the  real  resources  of  the  country),  be- 
cause the  exported  goods  being  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid  for  in  money,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  returns  woula  actually 
be  made  in  eold  and  silver.  Importa- 
tion of  anything,  other  than  the  preci- 
ous metals,  was  regarded  as  a  loss  to 
the  nation  of  the  whole  price  of  the 
things  imported;  unless  they  were 
brought  in  to  bo  re-exported  at  a  profit, 
or  unless,  being  the  materials  or  in- 
struments of  some  industry  practised 
in  the  country  itself,  they  gave  the 
power  of  producing  exportable  articles 
at  smaller  cost,  and  tncrcby  ejecting 
a  larger  exportation.  The  commerce 
of  the  world  was  looked  upon  as  a 
struggle  among  nations,  which  could 
draw  to  itself  the  largest  share  of  the 
gold  and  silver  in  existence ;  and  in 
tnis  competition  no  nation  could  gain 
anything,  except  by  making  others 
lose  as  much,  or,  at  the  least,  prevent- 
ing them  from  gaining  it. 

It  often  happens  that  the  universal 
belief  of  one  age  of  mankind — a  belief 
from  which  no  one  loas^  nor  without 
an  extraordinary  effort  of  genius  and 
courage,  could  at  that  time  be  free — 
becomes  to  a  subsequent  age  so  palpa- 
ble an  absurdity,  that  the  only  dimculty 
then  ia  to  imagine  how  such  a  thing 


can  ever  have  appeared  credible.  It 
has  so  happened  with  the  doctrine  that 
money  is  synonymous  with  wealth. 
The  conocit  seems  too  preposterous  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  serious  opinion.  It 
looks  like  one  of  the  crude  fancies  of 
childhood,  instantly  corrected  by  a 
word  from  any  grown  person.  But  let 
no  one  feel  confident  that  ho  wonid 
have  escaped  the  delusion  if  he  had 
lived  at  the  time  when  it  prevailed. 
All  the  associations  engendered  by 
common  life,  and  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  concurred  in  promoting  it 
So  long  as  those  associations  were  the 
only  medium  through  which  the  sub- 
ject was  looked  at,  what  we  now 
think  so  gross  an  absurdity  seemed  a 
truisuL  Once  questioned,  indeed,  it 
was  doomed ;  but  no  one  was  likclv  to 
think  of  questioning  it  whose  mindliad 
not  become  familiar  with  certain  modss 
of  stating  and  of  contemplating  econo- 
mical phenomena,  which  haye  on^ 
found  their  way  into  the  general 
understanding  throudh  the  influenoe  of 
Adam  Smith  and  of  his  expositors. 

In  common  discourse,  wealtJi  ii 
always  expressed  in  money.  If  you 
ask  now  rich  a  person  is,  yon  are 
answered  that  he  lias  so  many  tnousand 
poimds.  All  income  and  exponditnre, 
all  gains  and  losses,  everything  by 
which  one  becomes  richer  or  poorer, 
are  reckoned  as  the  coming  in  or  going 
out  of  so  much  money.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  inventory  of  a  person's  fbrtune 
are  included,  not  only  the  money  in 
his  actual  possession,  or  due  to  uim, 
but  all  other  articles  of  value.  These, 
however,  enter,  not  in  their  ovra  chi^ 
racter,  but  in  virtue  of  the  sums  of 
money  which  they  would  sell  for  ;  and 
if  they  would  sell  for  less,  their  owner 
is  reputed  less  rich,  though  the  things 
themselves  are  precisely  the  same.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  people  do  not  grow 
rich  by  keeping  tneir  money  imused, 
and  that  tliey  must  be  willing  to 
spend  in  order  to  gain.  Thoso  who 
enrich  themselves  by  commerce,  do  n 
by  giving  money  for  ffoods  as  well  as 
goods  for  money;  ana  the  first  is  as 
uoccssaiy  a  part  of  the  process  as  the 
last.  But  a  person  who  buys  goods 
for  purposes  of  gain,   does  so  to  sell 
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hem  again  for  money,  and  in  the  ex- 
lectation  of  receiving  more  money  than 
le  laid  out :  to  got  money,  therefore, 
leema  eren  to  the  person  himaelf  the 
iltimate  end  of  the  whole.  It  often 
wppena  that  he  ib  not  paid  in  money, 
mt  m  something  oUm  ;  naving  hooght 
jjoods  to  a  Talue  equivalont,  which  are 
let  off  against  thoM  he  sold.  But^  he 
iooc]>ted  these  at  a  money  Taluation. 
lad  IB  the  helief  that  they  would 
Ming  in  more  money  eventually  than 
hm  price  at  which  they  were  made 
iver  to  him.  A  dealer  doing  a  large 
imoant  of  business,  and  turmng  over 
lis  capital  rapidly,  has  hut  a  small 
(Mfftioo  of  it  in  ready  money  at  any  one 
ime.  But  he  only  feels  it  valuable  to 
um  as  it  is  convertible  into  money :  he 
xmMlers  fto  transactioa  closed  until 
the  net  result  is  either  paid  or  credited 
in  BMiii^y :  when  he  retires  from  busi- 
ness it  IS  into  money  that  he  converts 
die  whole,  and  not  until  then  does  he 
leem  hinsslf  to  have  realized  his 
^ins :  just  as  if  money  were  the  only 
PsaHh,  and  money^s  worth  were  only 
'h9  means  of  attaining  it.  If  it  be  now 
isked  for  what  end  money  is  desirable, 
aieas  to  supply  the  wants  or  pleasures 
)f  oneself  or  others,  the  champion  of 
Jm  mtem  would  not  be  at  all  embar- 
"Msea  by  the  question.  True,  ho  would 
lay,  these  are  the  uses  of  wealth,  and 
rery  laudable  uses  while  confined  to 
hunesdc  commodities,  because  in  that 
awe,  by  exactly  the  amount  which  you 
sxpen^  you  enrich  others  of  your 
xnmtrymen.  Spend  your  wealth,  if 
foa  fMease,  in  whatever  indulgences 
foa  liav«  a  taste  for ;  but  your  wealth 
is  not  the  indulgences,  it  is  tho  sum 
li  money,  or  the  annual  money  income, 
irith  which  you  purchase  them. 

lIVlulc  there  ^ve^e  so  many  things  to 
render  the  assumption  which  is  the 
basts  of  the  mercantile  system  plausi- 
Ue,  there  is  also  some  small  foundation 
in  reason,  though  a  very  insufficient 
me,  for  the  distinction  which  that  sys- 
tem so  emphatically  draws  between 
money  and  every  other  kind  of  valnu- 
Ue  possession.  We  really,  and  justly, 
took  upon  a  person  as  possessing  the 
idvantagcs  ot  wealth,  not  in  proportion 
to  tho  useful  and  agreeable  things  of 


which  he  is  in  the  actual  eijoyment, 
but  to  his  command  over  the  general 
fund  of  things  useful  and  agreeable; 
the  power  he  possesses  of  providing  for 
any  exigency,  or  obtaining  any  object 
of  desire.  Now,  money  is  itself  that 
power;  while  all  other  things,  in  a 
civilized  state,  seem  to  confer  it  only 
by  their  capacity  of  being  exchanged 
for  money.  To  possess  any  other  arti- 
cle of  wealth,  is  to  possess  that  par- 
ticular thing,  and  nothing  else :  if  vou 
wish  for  another  thin^  instead  of  it, 
you  have  first  to  sell  it,  or  to  submit 
to  the  inconvenience  and  delay  (if  not 
the  impossibility}  of  finding  sonic  one 
who  has  what  you  want,  and  is  willing 
to  barter  it  for  what  you  have.  But 
with  money  you  are  at  once  ablo  to 
buy  whatever  things  are  for  sale :  and 
one  whose  fortune  is  in  money,  or  in 
things  rapidly  convertible  into  it,  seems 
both  to  himself  and  others  to  possess  not 
any  one  thin^  but  all  the  things  which 
the  money  places  it  at  his  option  to 
purchase.  The  greatest  part  of  tho 
utility  of  wealth,  Tbeyond  a  very  mode- 
rate quantity,  is  not  the  indulgences  it 
procures,  but  the  reserved  power  wliich 
its  possessor  holds  in  his  hands  of  at- 
taining purposes  generally ;  and  ihlz 
power  no  other  kind  of  wealth  confers 
so  immediately  or  so  certainly  as 
money.  It  is  tho  only  form  of  wealth 
which  is  not  merely  applicable  to  some 
one  use,  but  can  be  turned  at  once  to 
any  use.  And  this  distinction  was  the 
more  likely  to  make  an  impression 
upon  governments,  as  it  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  them.  A  civi- 
lized government  derives  comparatively 
little  advantage  from  taxes  unless  it 
can  collect  them  in  money :  and  if  it 
has  largo  or  sudden  payments  to  make, 
especially  payments  m  foreign  comitries 
for  wars  or  subsidies,  either  for  the  sake 
of  conquering  or  of  not  being  conquered 
(tho  two  chief  objects  of  national  i>olicy 
until  a  late  period),  scarcely  any 
medium  of  payment  except  money*  will 
serve  the  purpose.  All  these  causes 
conspire  to  make  both  individuals  and 
governments,  in  estimating  their 
means,  attach  almost  exchisive  im- 
portance to  money,  either  in  esse  or  in 
possCf  and  look  upon  all  other  things 
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PnEUMrXAKY  REMARKS. 

\l.\:r.  Sniith's  iUmtnifion)  like  the 
benefit  deriTv^  from  roftds :  and  to  mii- 
zaX^  crs^T  fir  venltfa.  is  the  same  mi 
rf  err-^r  as  to  mistake  the  highwar 
irhx*:h  maj  he  the  easiest  way  of  gvc- 
whi>:h  ting  to  four  honse  ur  lands^  fer  tlM 
honK  and  lands  themselves. 
A  n  .1 1 1-  •;  r  1 :  r  y. ! .  »t  o  w;  r.  ■!  -?  ?  r.  ■  <!  c<?n «»        Money,  being:  the  instniment  of  a& 

to  1:-  .-.Ti  ^I'r.^t:: '.::  v  xi:ht^-n  w-  h.ive  a:.-    important  public  and  private  poipoR, 

U'W.r'  I  w].;it   w-ro  tlie  appc-.iranr^»    is  riphtlv  regarded   as  wealtn;  hat 

wliri.li  rsai-Mt  r!.i'>n.:v  ;  a:;  I  the  Mcr-    everything  else  which  serves  anjki- 

rar:tij'.-'l'}ie>'ry  C"u!l  n- 1  luil  to  be  s^'.'n    m.in  purpose,  and  which  natars  does 

in  it<i  truer  ch.-irtr.tf'r  ^vh•  n  men  l'-?:;:in.    n>Tt  affonl  patnitonsly,  is  wealth  aln. 

'fV'Ti  in  an  i:j.i»'  ri-ct  manner,  to  cxii!«-»r«»    To  be  wealthy  is  to  have  a  large  stock 

into  till-  foiiri'laiii'iis  nf  thinp:s,  and  SK^ek    of  useful  articles,  or  the  means  of  pn^ 

tlirir  i>r('r:ii>r'R  fr"m  cK'ni'-nt an- facts,    ch.ising  them.   Everything  forms  theie- 

ami  Ti'it  fffini  tl)^  fornis  au'l  plims^s  of    fore  a  part  of  wealth,  which  has  apover 

ciiiiiiOTi   ilis^'oiii-nf.     So  soon  .is  tlifv    of  purchasing ;  for  which  anything  ae- 

si^k'i]  tli<  iiiH^-lvcs  wliHt  is  rt^'iIly  niran:     ful  or  agreeable  would   he  gifen  is 

hv  )ii'in<-y — wli.'it  it  is  in  its  essential    exchange.    Things  for  which  ziotliiD(: 

(■)i:ir:i<-trrft,  nii'l  tlic  precise  nature  of    could  bo  obtained  in  exchange,  bo** 

tin;  fiiii'titjij.s  irji'-rff inns — theyroficctecl    c^-cr  useful  or  necess.nry  they  may  bf. 

that  iiioiM'v,  liki;  otlnrr  thiii;;s,  is  only  '  nre  not  wealth  in  the  Kcnse  inwludi 

a  (hv-iralilf*  imss'-sNion  on  ncount  of  its    the  term  is  used  in  Political  Eoodobt. 

ns<;s  :  aii'l  tliat  tho*-,  instead  of  b«-ins:, 

as   thijy  «l»;liisiv(-ly  apjuar,  indflinite, 

aro  of  a  strictly  «h:liue<l  and  liniitfd 

<l«'s«n|»{ion,  nain'-ly,    to   fariliiati*   the 

dislriliMJiiiii  of  tho  jjhmIih'o  of  industry 

ai-«-jiriliii;C  to  tln>  conv('ni'*nce  of  those 

jinion-'    \\lii»ni    it   is  shanrtl.     iMirther 

i-(iiisii|irati<iii  hhowcfl   that  the  uses  of 

MHMijy  an;  in  no  respci't  pii)mote(l  hy 

incii'Msin;;  tlu'  (jnantity  wliii-h   «;xiHts 

aiul  cirinlat'-s  in  uronntry  ;  the  seiTieo 

whi'h  it  p»'rfMnMsl)«*in;^  as\v'<;ll  reiuh'ii'd 

liv   u   siiiull  as    1)V  a  larire  a^jTreixatc 

aiM'Hiiit.     Twii  million  qitaiiers  of  eoni 

^vill  n«it  fci-d  s«>  many  p<MHons  as  four 

millions;   hut    two  millions  of  ponmls 

hlfilinj:  will   v:\rvY  on  as  nuieh  trallie, 

will  hiiy  ai.il  M"ll  ;5S  many  rnnnnfMliti<'s, 

i\A  liiui-  millions,  though  at  lower  nonii- 

li.il  |»iii«>s.     M«»ney,  as  money,  Katis(i«'s 

no  \\;iiil  ;  IIm  worfh  to  anyone,  otiisists 

in  il;  In  in;:  a«-i.n\riii.'nt  shape  in  whiidi 

to   i.iiixc   his   i)ieiiiuin<;s  i»f  all  sorts, 

vhiili  in« Kjiiinrs  he  altiTwnnls.  at  the 

ti:ni'-<  whii  h  suit  him  lM->t,  eonvrrts  intf> 

i!ii'  !".>iin.M  in  whiih   they  ran  1h»  usffiil 

l<»  hi  Ml.     (iieat  as  ihe  ililVirt-ner  would 

l»e  liol\M'i"n  a  t't»ui\trv  \\ilh  niiHii'V,  and 


Air,  for  example,  though  the  most  m- 
solute  of  necessaries,  bears  no  price  in 
the  market,  because  it  can  be  oWinod 
cratuitously :  to  accumulate  a  stock  of 
it  wouhl  yield  no  profit  or  advantage  to 
any  one  ;  and  the  laws  of  its  prodoc- 
tion  and  distribution  nre  the  snojectof 
a  vj-ry  dilU-nMit  study  from  Puiticsl 
Kcononiv.  Hut  thoucrli  air  is  not  wealth, 
mankind  aro  much  richer  by  obtaining 
it  p^atis,  since  the  time  and  laboar 
whieh  would  othen^'ise  bo  required  for 
supplying  the  most  pressing  of  all  wants, 
can  be  devoted  to  other  purposes.  It 
is  possihle  to  imagine  circumstances  in 
whieh  air  would  be  a  part  of  weahh. 
If  it  became  custoniarv  to  sojomm  long 
in  places  whore  the  uir  does  not  natur- 
ally penetrate,  as  in  diving-bells  rank 
in  th(»  pea,  n  supply  of  air  artificially 
fumislied  would,  like  water  conwTd 
into  hiuises,  bear  a  price  :  and  if  from 
any  revolution  in  natui-e  the  atmosphere 
bocanio  too  scanty  for  the  oonsimiption, 
or  c<nild  Iw  monopolized,  air  mignt  ac- 
quire A  very  hii;h  marketable  valne.  In 
sueli  a  rase,  the  i>ossession  of  it,  bcyowi 
his  own  wants,  would  be,  to  its  owner. 


II  riiimln  aIt«|Kether\yiihout  it,  it  would  wealth:  ami  the  i,i»ncral  wealth  ojf 
hi'.iuK  (Mil- of  eon\enIenj'e  :  a  vavim^tif  |  mankind  mid\t  at  first  si«rht  appear  to 
tim.-  a  I'd  I II 'ul  lie.  like  'ivlndin,:  l-x  w.irer  W  in-'nMM>d.  hy  what  would  be  so  great 
powi'i   ii'  te.id  of  li^  hand,  or  ^to  u-c  .  a  calamity  to  them.     The  error  woold 
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He  in  not  considering,  tliat  however 
rich  the  poKscssor  of  air  might  become 
St  the  expcnito  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, aJl  pereoDfl  else  would  be  poorer 
faj  all  that  they  were  compelled  to  pay 
for  what  they  had  before  obtained  with- 
oatpayment. 

Tliis  leads  to  an  important  distinc- 
tioD  in  the  meaning  of  tne  word  wealth, 
as  applied  to  the  possessions  of  an  in- 
diTidosl,  and  to  those  of  a  nation,  or  of 
mankind.  In  the  wealth  of  mankind, 
nothing  is  included  which  does  not  of 
itself  answer  some  purpose  of  utility  or 
pleasiare.  To  an  indi>'idual,  anything 
u  wealth,  which,  though  useless  in  it- 
aelf,  enables  him  to  claim  from  others 
s  part  of  their  stock  of  things  usefol  or 
pleasant.  Take,  for  instance,  a  mort- 
gage of  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  landed 
estate.  This  is  wealth  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  brings  in  a  revenue,  and 
who  could  perhaps  sell  it  in  the  market 
for  the  full  amount  of  the  debt.  But 
it  is  not  wealth  to  the  country ;  if  the 
engagement  were  annulled,  the  country 
would  be  neither  poorer  nor  richer.  The 
mortgagee  would  have  lost  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  owner  of  the  land  would 
nave  gained  it.  Speaking  nationally, 
the  mortgage  was  not  itself  wealth,  but 
merely  gave  A  a  claim  to  a  portion  of 
the  weiSth  of  B.  It  was  wealth  to  A, 
and  wealth  which  he  could  transfer  to 
s  third  person ;  but  what  ho  so  trans- 
ferred was  in  fact  a  joint  ownership,  to 
the  extent  of  a  thousand  pounds,  in  the 
land  of  which  B  was  nominally  the 
sole  proprietor.  The  position  of  fund- 
holders,  or  owners  of  tne  public  debt  of 
s  coontiy,  is  similar.  Tncy  are  mort- 
gagees on  the  general  wealth  of  the 
coontiy.  The  cancelling  of  the  debt 
would  be  no  destruction  of  wealth,  but 
a  transfer  of  it :  a  wrongful  abstraction 
of  wealth  from  certain  members  of  the 
commonity,  for  the  profit  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  of  the  tax-payers.  Funded 
property  therefore  cannot  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  national  wealth.  This 
is  not  always  borne  in  mind  by  the 
dealers  in  statistical  calculations.  For 
example,  in  c»timute8  uf  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  countr}%  founded  on  the 
piecceds  of  the  income- tax,  incomes 
deriTed  from  the  funds  are  not  always 


excluded:  though  the  tax-pavers  are 
assessed  on  their  whole  nominal  income, 
without  being  permitted  to  deduct  from 
it  the  portion  levied  from  them  in  taxa- 
tion to  form  the  income  of  the  fund- 
holder.  In  this  calculation,  therefore, 
one  portion  of  the  general  income  of  the 
country  is  counted  twice  over,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  made  to  appear 
greater  than  it  is  by  almost  thirty  mil- 
lions. A  country,  however,  may  include 
in  its  wealth  aU  stock  held  by  its  citi- 
zens in  the  funds  of  foreign  countries, 
and  other  debts  due  to  them  from 
abroad.  But  even  this  is  only  wealth 
to  them  by  being  a  part  ownership  in 
wealth  held  by  others.  It  forms  no 
part  of  the  coUcctive  wealth  of  the  hu- 
man race.  It  is  an  element  in  the  dis- 
tribution, but  not  in  the  composition, 
of  the  general  wealth. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  define  wealth 
as  signifying  "  instruments  :"  meaning 
not  tools  and  machincr)'  alone,  but  the 
whole  accumulation  possessed  by  indi- 
viduals or  communities,  of  means  for 
the  attainment  of  their  ends.  Thus,  a 
field  is  an  instrument,  because  it  is  a 
means  to  the  attainment  of  com.  Com 
is  an  instmment,  being  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  flour.  Flour  is  an  instm- 
ment, bein^  a  means  to  the  attainment 
of  bread.  Bread  is  an  instmment,  as  a 
means  to  the  satisfaction  of  hunger 
and  to  the  support  of  life.  Here  we  at 
last  arrive  at  things  which  are  not  in- 
stmmcnts,  being  desired  on  their  own 
account,  and  not  as  mere  means  to 
something  bevond.  This  view  of  the 
subject  is  philosophically  correct;  or 
rather,  this  mode  of  expression  may  be 
usefully  employed  along  with  others,  not 
as  conveying  a  different  view  of  the  sub- 
ject from  the  conmion  one,  but  as  giving 
more  distinctness  and  reality  to  the 
common  view.  It  departs,  however,  too 
widely  from  the  custom  of  language,  to 
be  likely  to  obtain  general  acceptance, 
or  to  be  of  use  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  occasional  illustration. 

Another  example  of  a  posses.<;ion 
which  is  wealth  to  the  person  holding 
it,  but  not  wealth  to  the  nation,  or  to 
mankind,  is  slaves.  It  is  by  a  strange 
confusion  of  ideas  that  slave  property 
(us  it  is  tcmicd)  is  counted,  at  so  mucn 
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per  licnd,  in  an  efifimate  of  tho  wealth, 
ur  of  the  capital,  of  the  country  which 
tolerates  tho  cxiHtence  of  such  property. 
If  a  human  being,  considered  as  an 
object  possessing  productive  powers,  is 
part  of  the  national  wealth  when  his 
ix>wer8  are  owned  by  another  roan,  ho 
cannot  bo  less  a  part  of  it  when  they 
nro  owned  by  himself.  Whatever  he 
is  worth  to  his  roaster  is  lo  much  pro- 
perty al>8tractcd  from  himself,  and  its 
abstraction  cannot  augment  the  posses- 
sions of  the  two  together,  or  of  the 
country  to  which  they  both  belong.  In 
propriety  of  classification,  however,  the 
people  of  a  country  are  not  to  be  counted 
m  its  wealth.  They  are  that  for  the 
sake  of  which  its  wealth  exists.  The 
term  wealth  is  wanted  to  denote  the  de- 
sirable objects  which  they  possess,  not 
inclusive  of,  but  in  contradistinction  to, 
their  own  pei-sons.  They  arc  not  wealth 
to  themselves,  though  they  are  means 
of  acquiring  it. 

Wealth,  then,  may  be  defined,  all 
useful  or  agreeable  things  which  possess 
exchangeable  value ;  or,  in  other  words, 
all  useful  or  agreeable  things  except 
those  which  can  be  obtained,  in  the 
quantity  desired,  without  labour  or  sa^ 
crifice.  To  this  definition,  the  only 
objection  seems  to  be,  that  it  leaves  is 
uncertainty  a  question  which  baa  been 
much  debated — whether  what  are  called 
immaterial  products  are  to  bo  considered 
as  wealth:  whether,  for  example,  the 
skill  of  a  workman,  or  any  other  natural 
or  acquired  power  of  body  or  mind,  shall 
be  called  wealth,  or  not:  a  question, 
not  of  very  great  importance,  ana 
which,  so  far  as  requiring  discussion, 
will  be  more  conveniently  considered  in 
another  place.* 

llicse  things  having  been  premised 
respecting  wealth,  we  shall  next  turn 
our  attention  to  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ferences in  respect  to  it,  which  exist 
between  nation  and  nation,  and  be- 
tween different  ages  of  the  world ;  dif- 
ferences both  in  the  quantity  of  wealth, 
and  in  the  kind  of  it ;  as  well  as  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  wealth  existing 
in  the  coromunity  is  shared  among  its 
members. 

'i  l:oru  ip,  perhaps,  no  people  or  com- 
l:\trfk,  book  1.  uh)^.  UL 


munitv,  now  existing,  which  subsists 
entirely  on  the  spontaneous  produce  oi 
vegetation.  But  many  tribes  still  Uto 
exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  od 
wild  animals,  the  produce  of  hunting  or 
fishing.  Their  clothing  is  skins ;  their 
habitations,  huts  rudely  formed  of  logi 
or  boughs  of  trees,  and  abandoned  at 
an  hour's  notice.  The  food  thcyuw 
being  little  susceptible  of  storing  up, 
they  have  no  accumulation  of  it,  and 
are  often  exposed  to  groat  privations. 
The  wealth  of  such  a  community  con* 
sists  solely  of  the  skins  they  wear ;  a 
few  ornaments,  the  taste  for  whidi 
exists  among  most  savages ;  some  rads 
ntensils ;  the  weapons  with  which  thej 
kill  their  game,  or  fight  against  hostila 
competitors  for  the  means  of  subsistence; 
canoes  for  crossing  rivers  and  lakes,  or 
fishing  in  the  sea ;  and  perhaps  somo 
furs  or  other  productions  of  the  wilder* 
ness,  collected  to  be  exchanged  witli 
civilized  people  for  blankets,  brandj, 
and  tobacco ;  of  which  foreign  produoe 
also  there  may  be  some  unconsumed 
portion  in  store.  To  this  scanty  in- 
ventory of  material  wealth,  ought  to  be 
added  their  land;  an  instrument  of 
production  of  which  they  make  slender 
use,  compared  with  more  settled  com- 
munities, but  which  is  still  the  source 
of  thoir  subsistence,  and  whidi  has  a 
marketable  value  if  there  be  any  agri* 
cultural  community  in  the  neignbouiw 
hood  requiring  more  land  than  it  poe- 
sesses.  This  is  the  state  of  greatest 
poverty  in  which  any  entire  community 
of  human  beings  is  known  to  exist ; 
though  there  are  much  richer  commu- 
nities in  which  portions  of  the  inhabit 
ants  are  in  a  condition,  as  to  subsist- 
ence and  comfort,  as  little  enviable  as 
that  of  the  savage. 

The  first  great  advance  beyond  this 
state  ;oonsists  in  tho  domestication  of 
the  more  useful  animals ;  giving  rise  to 
the  pastoral  or  nomad  state,  in  which 
mancind  do  not  live  on  the  produce  of 
hunting,  but  on  milk  and  its  products, 
and  on  the  annual  increase  of  flocks 
and  herds.  This  condition  is  not  only 
more  desirable  in  itself,  but  more  con* 
ducive  to  fVtrthcr  progress ;  and  a  much 
more  considerable  amount  of  wealth  is 
accumulated  under  it.    iSo  Ions  as  the 
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rasi  natnrAl  pastiires  of  the  earth  are 
Dot  yet  ao  foDj  occupied  as  to  be  con- 
sumed more  impiidly  than  they  are 
qMmtaneaoi^  r^roduced,  a  large  and 
constantly  increasing  stock  of  subsist- 
enoe  may  be  ooUected  and  preserved, 
u-ith  little  other  labour  than  that  of 
guarding  the  cattle  from  the  attacks  of 
vild  beasts,  and  from  the  force  or  wiles 
•f  predatoij  men.  Lar^  flocks  and 
^nIS|  therefore,  are  in  time  possessed, 
bvactive  and  thriflyindrviduals  through 
their  own  exertions,  and  by  the  heMS 
of  families  and  tribes  through  the  ex- 
ertioiis  of  thoie  who  are  connected  with 
them  hj  aOegianoe.  lliere  thus  arises, 
in  the  shepnerd  state,  inequality  <^ 
possessions:  a  thing  which  scarcely 
exists  in  the  saTage  state,  where  no 
one  has  modi  more  than  s^Molute  ne- 
cessaries^ and  in  case  c£  deficiency  must 
share  eren  those  with  his  tribe.  In  the 
nomad  state,  some  haye  an  abundance 
of  cattle,  sufficient  for  the  food  of  a  mul- 
titude, while  othen  have  not  contrived 
to  appropriate  and  retain  any  super- 
flinty,  or  perh^s  any  cattJo  at  all.  But 
subeisteDoe  has  ceased  to  be  precarious, 
since  the  more  successful  have  no  other 
use  whidi  they  ean  make  cf  their  sur- 
plus than  to  food  the  less  fortunate, 
while  every  increase  in  the  number  of 
pencms  oouKcted  with  them  is  an  in- 
crease both  of  security  and  of  power : 
and  thns  they  are  enabled  to  direst 
tlKmadves  of  aU  labour  except  that  of 
govemment  and  superintendence,  and 
acquire  dependents  to  fight  for  them  in 
war  and  to  mnre  them  m  peace.  One 
of  the  foatores  of  this  state  of  society 
is,  that  a  part  of  the  community,  ana 
in  some  degree  even  the  whole  of  it, 
possess  leisure.  Only  a  por:  ton  of  time 
IS  recpired  for  procuring  food,  and  the 
remainder  is  not  engrossed  by  anxious 
thoaght  for  the  morrow,  or  necessary 
repoiie  from  muscular  activity.  Such 
a  iiie  is  highly  iavourable  to  the  growth 
of  new  wants,  and  opens  a  possibiHty 
ef  their  gratification.  A  dcnire  arises 
far  better  clothing,  utensils,  and  imple- 
ments, than  the  savage  ntate  contents 
itseUf  with ;  and  the  surplus  food  ren- 
ders it  i»iu:ticable  to  devote  to  these 
parposes  the  exertions  of  a  part  of  the 
tribe.    In  all  or  most  nomad  commu- 


nities we  find  domestic  manufactures 
of  a  coarse,  and  in  some,  of  a  fine  kind. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  while 
those  parts  of  the  worid  wMch  have 
been  tne  cradle  of  modem  civilization 
were  still  generally  in  the  nomad  state, 
considerable  skill  had  been  attained  in 
spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  woollen 
garments,  in  the  preparation  of  leather, 
and  in  what  appears  a  still  more  diffi- 
cult invention,  tnatof  working  inmetals. 
Even  speculativo  science  took  its  first 
beginzungs  from  the  leisure  character- 
istic of  this  stage  of  social  progress. 
The  earliest  Rstronomical  observations 
are  attributed,  by  a  tradition  which  has 
much  appearance  of  truth,  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Chaldfea. 

From  this  state  of  society  to  the 
agricultural  the  transition  is  not  indeed 
easy,  (for  no  great  change  in  the  halnts 
of  mankind  is  otherwise  than  difficult, 
and  in  general  either  painftd  or  very 
slow,)  but  it  lies  in  what  may  be  called 
the  spontaneous  course  of  events.  The 
growth  of  the  population  of  men  and 
cattle  began  in  time  to  press  upon  the 
earth's  capabilities  of  yielding  natural 
pasture  :  and  this  cause  doubtless  pro- 
duced the  first  tilling  of  the  ground, 
just  as  at  a  later  period  the  same  cause 
made  the  supernuous  hordes  of  the 
nations  which  had  remained  nomad 
precipitate  themselves  upon  thosa 
which  had  already  become  agricul* 
tural ;  until,  these  having  become  su£> 
ficiently  powerful  to  repel  such  inroads, 
the  invaoing  nations,  oeprived  of  this 
outlet,  were  obliged  also  to  become 
agricultural  communities. 

But  al^er  this  great  step  had  been 
completed,  the  subsequent  progress  of 
manxind  seems  by  no  means  to  have 
been  so  rapid  (certain  rare  combina- 
tions of  circumstances  excepted)  as 
might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated. 
The  quantity  of  human  food  which  the 
earth  is  capable  of  returning  even  to 
the  most  wretched  system  of  agricul- 
ture, BO  much  exceeds  what  could  be 
obtained  in  the  purely  pastoral  state, 
that  a  great  increase  m  population  is 
invariably  the  result.  But  this  addi- 
tional food  is  only  obtained  by  a  great 
additional  amount  of  labour;  so  that 
not  only  uu  agricultural  ha:i  much  less 
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leiBiire  than  a  pastoral  population,  but, 
with  the  inipcifect  tools  and  unskilful 
processes  >vhich  are  for  a  long  time 
employed  (and  which  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth  have  not  even  yet 
been  abandoned),  agriculturists  do  not, 
unless  in  unusually  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances of  climate  and  soil,  produce 
so  great  a  siuplus  of  food  beyond  their 
■ecessary  consumption,  as  to  support 
any  lai^e  class  of  labourers  engaged  in 
other  departments  of  industry.  The 
surplus,  too,  whether  small  or  great,  is 
usually  torn  from  the  producers,  either 
by  the  government  to  which  they  are 
subject,  or  by  individuals,  who  by 
superior  force,  or  by  availing  them- 
selves of  religious  or  traditional  feel- 
ings of  subordination,  have  established 
themselves  as  lords  of  the  soil. 

The  first  of  these  modes  of  appro- 
priation, by  the  government,  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  extensi\'e  monarchies 
which  from  a  time  beyond  historical 
record  have  occupied  the  plains  of 
Asia.  The  government,  in  those  coun- 
tries, though  varying  in  its  qualities 
according  to  the  accidents  of  personal 
character,  seldom  leaves  much  to  the 
cultivators  beyond  mere  necessaries, 
and  often  strips  them  so  bare  even  of 
these,  that  it  finds  itself  obliged,  after 
taking  all  they  have,  to  lend  nart  of  it 
back  to  those  from  whom  it  nas  been 
taken,  in  order  to  provide  them  with  seed, 
and  enable  them  to  support  life  until  an- 
other harvest.  Under  the  regime  in 
question,  though  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation are  ill  provided  for,  the  govern- 
ment, by  collecting  small  contributions 
from  great  numbers,  is  enabled,  with 
any  tolerable  management,  to  make  a 
show  of  riches  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  society ; 
and  hence  the  inveterate  impression, 
of  which  Europeans  have  only  at  a  late 
period  been  disabused,  concerning  the 
^cat  opulence  of  Oriental  nations.  In 
this  wealth,  without  reckoning  the 
large  portion  which  adheres  to  the 
bands  emp?oyed  in  collecting  it,  many 
persons  of  course  participate,  besides 
the  immediate  household  of  the  sove- 
reign. A  large  part  is  distributed 
among  the  various  functionaries  of  go- 


vernment, and  among  the  oljects  of 
the  sovereign's  favour  or  caprice.  A 
part  is  occasionally  employed  in  works 
of  public  utility.  The  tanks,  wells^ 
and  canals  for  irrigation,  without  which 
in  many  tropical  climates  cultivatioo 
could  hardly  be  carried  on;  the  em- 
bankments which  confine  the  rivers, 
the  bazars  for  dealers,  and  the  seraees 
for  travellers,  none  of  which  could  have 
been  made  by  the  scanty  means  in  the 
possession  of  those  using  them,  owe 
their  existence  to  the  liberality  and 
enlightened  self-interest  of  the  better 
order  of  princes,  or  to  the  benevolence 
or  ostentation  of  here  and  there  a  rich 
individual,  whose  fortune,  if  traced  to 
its  source,  is  alw^ays  found  to  have  been 
drawn  immediately  or  remotely  from 
the  public  revenue,  most  frequently  by 
a  direct  grant  of  a  portion  of  it  from 
the  sovereign. 

Tlic  ruler  of  a  society  of  this  doscrip* 
tion,  after  providing  largely  for  his 
own  support,  and  that  of  all  persons  in 
whom  ne  feels  an  interest,  and  after 
maintaining  as  manv  soldiers  as  he 
thinks  needful  for  his  security  or  his 
state,  has  a  disposable  residue,  which 
he  is  glad  to  exchange  for  articles  of 
luxury  suitable  to  his  disposition :  as 
have  also  the  class  of  persons  who 
have  been  enriched  by  his  favour,  or  hy 
handling  the  public  revenues.  A  de- 
mand thus  arises  for  elaborate  and  costly 
manufactured  articles,  adapted  to  a 
narrow  but  a  wealthy  market.  This 
demand  is  oflen  supplied  almost  ex* 
clusively  by  the  merchants  of  more 
advanced  communities,  but  often  also 
raises  up  in  the  country  itself  a  class 
of  artificers,  by  whom  certain  fabrics 
are  carried  to  as  high  excellence  as 
can  be  given  by  patience,  ouickness 
of  perception  and  observation,  and 
manual  dexterity,  without  any  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  objects :  such  as  some  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  of  India.  These  artificers  are 
fed  by  the  surplus  food  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  government  and  its 
agents  as  their  share  of  the  produce. 
So  literally  is  this  the  case,  that  in 
some  countries  the  workman,  instead 
of  taking  the  work  home,  and  being 
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paid  for  it  after  it  is  finished,  proceeds 
with  his  touls  to  his  customer  s  house, 
and  is  there  subsisted  until  the  work  is 
complete.  The  insecurity,  however,  of 
all  possessions  in  this  state  of  society, 
induces  even  the  richest  purchasers  to 
cire  a  preferenco  to  such  articles  as, 
being  of  an  imperishable  nature,  and 
containing  great  value  in  small  bulk, 
are  adapted  for  being  concealed  or  car- 
ried off.  Gold  and  jewels,  therefore, 
oonstitnte  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wealth  of  these  nations,  and  many  a 
rich  Asiatic  carries  nearly  his  whole 
iortone  on  his  person,  or  on  those  of 
the  women  of  his  harem.  No  one, 
except  the  monarch,  thinks  of  invest- 
ing his  wealth  in  a  manner  not  suscep- 
tible of  removal.  He,  indeed,  if  he 
feeb  safe  on  his  throne,  and  reasonably 
sctme  of  transmitting  it  to  his  descen- 
dants, sometimes  indulges  a  taste  for 
dnrable  edifices,  and  produces  the 
IVramids,  or  the  Taj  Mehal  and  the 
Mausoleum  at  Sekundra.  The  rude 
manafoctnres  destined  for  the  wants  of 
the  cultivators  are  worked  up  by  vil- 
lage artisans,  who  arc  remunerated  by 
land  given  to  them  rent-free  to  culti- 
vate, or  by  fees  paid  to  them  in  kind 
from  such  share  of  the  crop  as  is  left 
to  the  villagers  by  the  government. 
This  state  of  society,  however,  is  not 
destitute  of  a  mercantile  class;  com- 
posed of  two  divisions,  grain  dealers 
and  money  dealers.  The  grain  dealers 
do  not  usually  buy  grain  from  the  pro- 
dnoen,  but  from  the  agents  of  govern- 
ment, who,  receiving  the  revenue  in 
kind,  are  glad  to  devolve  upon  others 
the  business  of  conveying  it  to  the 
l^aces  where  the  prince,  his  chief  civil 
and  military  oflicers,  the  bulk  of  his 
troops,  and  the  artisans  who  supply 
the  wants  of  these  various  persons,  arc 
assembled.  The  money  acalers  lend 
to  the  unfortunate  cultivators,  when 
rainod  by  bad  seasons  or  fiscal  exac- 
tions, the  means  of  suj)porting  life  and 
continuing  their  cultivation,  and  are 
repaid  with  enormous  interest  at  the 
next  harvest :  or,  on  a  larger  scale, 
they  lend  to  the  government,  or  to 
thoae  to  whom  it  has  granted  a  portion 
oi  the  revenue,  aud  are  indenmiticd  by  ! 


assignments  on  tho  revenue  collectors, 
or  by  having  certain  districts  put  into 
their  possession,  that  they  may  pay  them- 
selves from  tho  revenues;  to  enable 
them  to  do  which,  a  great  portion  of 
the  powers  of  government  are  usually 
made  over  simultaneously,  to  bo  exer- 
cised by  them  until  cither  the  districts 
are  redeemed,  or  their  receipts  have 
liquidated  the  debt.  Thus,  the  com* 
mercial  operations  of  both  these  classes 
of  dealers  take  place  principally  upon 
that  part  of  the  produce  of  the  country 
which  forms  the  revenue  of  the  govern- 
ment. From  that  revenue  their  capital 
is  periodically  replaced  with  a  profit, 
and  that  is  also  tne  source  from  which 
their  original  funds  have  almost  always 
been  derived.  Such,  in  its  general 
features,  is  tho  economical  condition  of 
most  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  as  it  has 
been  from  beyond  tho  commencement 
of  authentic  history,  and  is  still,  wher- 
ever not  disturbed  by  foreign  infiu- 
cnces. 

In  the  agricultural  communities  of 
ancient  £urope  whoso  early  condition 
is  best  known  to  us,  the  cotirse  of 
things  was  different.  These,  at  their 
origin,  were  mostly  small  town-commu- 
nities, at  the  first  plantation  of  which, 
in  an  unoccupied  country,  or  in  one 
from  which  the  former  inhabitants  had 
been  expelled,  the  land  which  was 
taken  possession  of  was  regularly 
divided,  in  equal  or  in  graduated  allot- 
ments, among  the  families  composing 
the  commumty.  In  some  cases,  in- 
stead of  a  town  there  was  a  confedera- 
tion of  towns,  occupied  by  people  of  tho 
same  reputed  race,  and  wuo  were  sup- 
posed to  have  settled  in  the  country 
about  tho  samo  time.  Each  family 
produced  its  own  food  and  the  mate- 
rials of  its  clothing,  which  were  worked 
up  within  itself,  usually  by  the  women 
of  the  family,  into  the  coarse  fabrics 
with  which  tho  age  was  contented. 
Taxes  there  were  none,  as  there  were 
cither  no  paid  officers  of  government, 
or  if  there  were,  their  paynient  had 
been  provided  for  by  a  rci>erved  portion 
of  land,  cultivated  by  slaves  on  account 
of  the  state ;  and  the  aniiv  consiHtcd 
of  the  body  of  citizens.    !rhe  whole 
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produce  of  t lie  Aoil,  therefore,  belonged, 
without  deduction,  to  the  family  wliich 
onltavated  it.  So  loDg  as  the  progress 
of  oventi  permitted  this  disposition  of 
property  to  last,  the  state  of  society 
was,  for  the  majority  of  the  free  culti- 
vators, probably  not  an  undesirable 
one ;  and  under  it,  in  some  cases,  the 
advance  of  mankind  in  inteUectnal  cul- 
ture was  extraordinarily  rapid  and 
brilliant.  This  more  especially  hap- 
pened where,  along  with  advantageous  ' 
circumstances  of  race  and  climate,  and 
no  doubt  with  many  favourable  acci- 
dents of  which  all  trace  is  now  lost, 
was  combined  the  advantage  of  a  ■ 
position  on  the  shores  of  a  great  inland 
sea,  the  other  coasts  of  which  were 
already  occupied  by  settled  commu- 
nities. The  Knowleclge  which  in  such 
a  poiitioo.  was  acquired  of  foreiji^n  pro- 
ductions, and  the  easy  access  of  foreign 
ideas  and  inventions,  made  the  chain 
of  routine,  usually  so  strong  in  a  rude 
people,  hang  leoscly  on  these  commu- 
nities. To  speak  only  of  their  indus- 
trial development ;  they  early  acquired 
variety  of  wants  and  desires,  which 
stimulated  them  to  extract  from  their 
own  soil  the  utmost  which  they  knew 
how  to  make  it  yield ;  and  when  their 
soil  was  sterile,  or  after  they  had 
reached  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  they 
often  became  traders,  and  bought  up 
the  productions  of  foreign  countries,  to 
sell  them  in  other  countries  with  a 
profit. 

The  dui-ation,  however,  of  this  state 
of  things  was  from  the  first  precarious. 
These  littlo  communities  lived  in  a 
state  of  almost  perpetual  war.  For 
this  there  were  many  causes.  In  the 
ruder  and  purely  agricultural  commu- 
nities a  frequent  cause  was  the  mere 
pressure  of  their  increasing  population 
upon  their  limited  land,  aggravated  as 
that  pressure  so  oflcn  was  by  dcticicnt 
harvests  in  the  inide  state  of  their  agri- 
culture, and  depending  as  they  did  for 
food  upon  a  very  small  extent  of  coun- 
try. On  these  occasions,  the  commu- 
nity often  emigrated  iu  a  body,  or  sent 
forth  a  swarm  of  its  youth,  to  seek, 
sword  in  hand,  for  some  less  warlike 
people,  who  could  be  expelled  from  their 
laiid,  or  detained  to  cultivate  it  as 


slaves  for  the  benefit  of  their  despoHen. 
What  the    less   advanced  tribes  did 
from  necessity,  the  more   prosperou* 
did    from  ambition  and  the  militaiy 
spirit :  and  after  a  time  the  whole  of 
these    city-communities   were    either 
conquerors    or   conquered.     In    some 
cases,  the  conquering  state  contented 
itself  with  imposing  a  tribute  od  the 
vanquished:  who  being,  in  considera- 
tion of  that  burden,  freed  firam  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  their  own  militaiy 
and    naval   protection,    might    ei\joy 
undef  it  a  considerable  shore  of  econo- 
mical proaperitv,  while  the  ascendant 
cominunity     obtained    a    luri^ns    of 
wealth,  available  for  purposes  of  coUee- 
tive  luxury  or  magnilicence.      From 
such  a  Buiplus  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Propylea  were  built,  the  sculptures  of 
Pheidias  paid  for,  and  the    festivak 
celebrated,  for  which  ^^schylua,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  eom- 
poscd  their  dramas.    But  this  state  of 
political  relations,  most  useful,  while  it 
iSHted,  to  the  progress  and  ultimate 
interest  of  mankind,  had  not  the  el^ 
ments  of  durability.    A  small  conque^ 
ing  community  which  does  not  incor 
porate  its  conquests,  always  ends  by 
oeing  conquered.    Universal  dominion, 
therefore,    at    Inst    rested    with    the 
people  who  practised  this  art — with  the 
Itomans;  who,  whatever   were    their 
other  devices,  always  either  began  or 
ended  by  taking  a  great  part  of  the 
land  to  enrich  £eir  own  leading  citi- 
zens, and  by  adopting  into  the  govem* 
ing  body  the  principal  possessors  of  the 
remainder.    It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  the  melancholy  economical  history 
of  the    l^oman   empire.      When   in* 
equality  of  wealth  once  commences,  in 
a  community  not  constantly  engaged 
in  repairing  by  industry  the  ii^'uries  of 
fortune,  its  advances  are  gigantic :  the 
great  masses  of  wealth  swallow  up  the 
smaller.     The    Roman    empire    ulti* 
matcly  became  covered  with  the  vast 
landed  posscBsions  of  a  comparativelj 
few  iainilics,    for   whose  luxury,  and 
still  more  for  whose  ostentation,  the 
most  costly  products  were  raised,  while 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  slaves, 
or  small  tenants  in  a  nearly  servile 
condition.    From  this  time  the  wealth 
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of  thfl  empire  proereMivelj  declined. 
In  tbe  bcgiimiiig,  the  public  reyentieSi 
and  tlie  rosonices  of  rich  individuals, 
sufficed  at  least  to  corer  Italy  with 
■plendid  edifices,  public  and  private: 
oat  at  lei^[th  so  dwindled  nader  the 
csenratiBg  influences  of  misgovenunent, 
that  what  remained  was  not  even  suffi- 
cient to  keep  those  edifices  from  decay. 
The  ttrengta  and  riches  of  the  civilized 
world  became  inadequate  to  make  head 
sninsi  the  nomad  population  which 
siorted  its  northern  frontier:  they 
overran  the  empire,  and  a  diflerent 
order  of  things  succeeded. 

In  the  new  frame  in  which  European 
socictj  was  now  cast,  the  population 
of  each  countiy  may  oe  considered  as 
composed,  in  unequal  proportions,  of 
two  distinct  nations  or  raoes,  the  con- 
qnerors  and  the  conquered :  the  first  the 
fNToprietors  of  the  land,  the  latter  the 
tillers  of  it.  These  tillers  were  allowed 
to  occupy  the  land  on  conditions  which, 
ucing  tnc  product  of  force,  were  always 
onerous,  but  seldom  to  the  extent  of 
absolute  slavery.  Already,  in  the  later 
times  of  the  fioman  empire,  predial 
slavery  had  extensively  transformed 
itself  mto  a  kind  of  serfdom :  the  oo^ont 
of  the  Bomans  were  rather  villeins  than 
actual  alavea ;  and  the  incapacity  and 
distaste  of  the  barbarian  oonquerora 
lor  personally  superintending  industrial 
oeenpaticms,  left  no  alternative  but  to 
allow  to  the  cultivators,  as  an  incentive 
to  exertion,  some  real  interest  in  the 
soil.  I(  for  example,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  labour,  three  days  in  tl^ 
week,  ibr  their  huperior,  the  produce  of 
the  remaining  days  was  their  own.  If 
thcgr  were  required  to  supply  the  pro- 
vi«»ma  of  various  sorts,  ordinarily 
needed  ibr  the  consumption  of  the 
easUe,  and  ^  were  often  subject  to 
lequisiticms  in  excess,  yet  after  sup- 
plying these  demands  they  were  siif- 
lered  to  dispose  at  their  will  of  what- 
ever additional  produce  they  could 
ruse.  Under  this  system  during  the 
Uiddlo  AgCH  it  was  not  impossible,  no 
more  than  in  modem  Russia  (where, 
up  to  the  recent  measure  of  emancipa- 
tiun,  the  same  system  still  essentially 
provailed)  for  serfs  to  acquire  property ; 
and  in  fact,  their  accumulations  are  tlie 


primitive    source    of    the    wealth   of 
modem  Europe. 

In  that  age  of  violuuce  and  disorder, 
the  first  use  made  by  a  serf  of  any  small 
provision  which  he  had  been  able  to 
acoumulatc,  was  to  buy  his  freedom 
and  withdraw  himself  to  some  town  or 
fortified  village,  which  had  remained 
nndestroyed  trom  the  timo  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion ;  or,  without  buying  his 
freedom,  to  abscond  thither.    In  that 

Elaoe  of  refuge,  surrounded  by  otlien  of 
is  own  class,  he  attempted  to  live,  se- 
cured in  some  measure  from  the  out- 
rages and  exactions  of  the  warrior  caste, 
by  his  owu  prowess  and  that  of  his  fel- 
lows. These  emancipated  serfs  mostly 
became  artificers;  and  lived  bv  ex- 
changing the  produce  of  their  inuustnr 
for  the  surplus  food  and  material  which 
tlie  soil  yielded  to  its  feudal  proprietors. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  sort  ot  European 
counterpart  of  the  economical  conditioc 
of  Asiatic  countries;  except  that,  in 
lieu  of  a  single  monarch  and  a  fluctua- 
ting body  01  favourites  and  employes, 
there  was  a  numerous  and  in  a  consider 
able  degree  fixed  class  of  great  land- 
holders ;  exiiibiting  far  less  splendour, 
because  individually  disposing  of  a 
much  smaller  surplus  produce,  and  for 
a  long  time  expending  the  chief  part  of 
it  in  maintaining  the  body  of  retoiuen 
whom  the  warlike  habits  of  society,  and 
the  little  protection  afibrded  by  govern- 
ment, rendered  indispensable  to  their 
safety.  The  greater  stability,  the  fixity 
of  personal  position,  which  this  state 
of  society  afibrded,  in  comparison  with 
the  Asiatic  polity  to  which  it  economi- 
cally corresponded,  waa  one  main  rea- 
son why  it  was  also  found  more  favour- 
able to  improvement.  From  this  time 
the  economical  advancement  of  society 
has  not  been  further  interrupted.  ISe- 
curity  of  person  and  property  grew 
slowly,  but  steadily;  the  arts  of  life 
made  constant  progress;  plunder  ceasod 
to  be  the  principal  source  of  accumula- 
tion ;  and  feudal  Europe  ripened  into 
commercial  and  manufacturing  Europe. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  towns  of  Italy  and  FlauderN,  the 
free  cities  of  Gcmianv,  and  some  Iuwuh 
of  France  and  England,  cont«inc(l  a 
large  and  energetic  population  of  arti- 
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Bans,  and  many  rich  burghers,  whose 
wealth  had  been  acquired  by  manufac- 
turing industry,  or  oy  tradinpf  in  the 
produce  of  such  industry.  The  Com- 
mons of  England,  the  Tiers-Etat  of 
France,  the  bourgcHiisie  of  the  Conti- 
nent generally,  arc  the  descendants  of 
this  class.  As  these  were  a  saving 
clans,  while  the  posterity  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  were  a  squandering  class, 
the  former  by  degrees  substituted  them- 
Rclvcs  for  the  latter  as  the  owners  of 
a  great  proportion  of  the  land.  This 
natural  tendency  was  in  some  cases 
retarded  by  laws  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detaining  the  land  in  the  fami- 
lies of  its  existing  possessors,  in  other 
cases  accelerated  by  political  revolu- 
tions. Gradually,  though  more  slowly, 
the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil,  m 
all  the  more  civilized  countries,  ceased 
to  be  in  a  servile  or  semi-servile  state : 
though  the  legal  position,  as  well  as 
the  economical  condition  attained  by 
them,  vaiy  extremely  in  the  different 
nations  of  Europe,  and  in  the  great 
communities  which  have  been  founded 
beyond  the  Atlantic  by  the  descendants 
of  Europeans. 

Tlie  world  now  contains  several  ex- 
tensive regions,  provided  with  the  va- 
rious ingredients  of  wealth  in  a  degree 
of  abundance  of  which  former  ages  had 
not  even  the  idea.  Without  coninulsory 
labour,  an  enormous  mass  of  food  is 
annually  extracted  from  the  soil,  and 
maintains,  besides  the  actual  producers, 
an  equal,  sometimes  a  greater  ntmiber 
of  laoourcrs,  occupied  in  producing 
conveniences  and  luxuries  of  innumer- 
able kinds,  or  in  transporting  them  from 
place  to  place ;  also  a  multitude  of  per- 
Hons  employed  in  directing  and  super- 
intending these  various  labours;  and 
over  and  above  all  these,  a  class  more 
numerous  than  in  the  most  luxurious 
ancient  societies,  of  persons  whose  oc- 
cupations are  of  a  Kind  not  directly 
productive,  and  of  persons  who  have 
no  occupation  at  all.  The  food  thus 
raised,  supports  a  far  larger  population 
than  had  ever  existed  (at  least  in  the 
same  regions)  on  an  eiiual  space  of 
ground ;  and  supports  them  with  cer- 
tainty, exempt  hvm  those  periodically 
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recurring  famines  so  abundant  in  tha 
early  history  of  Europe,  and  in  Oriental 
countries  even  now  not  unfrequentk 
Besides  this  great  increase  in  the  qntn- 
tity  of  food,  it  has  greatly  improved  ia 
quality  and  variety;  while  oonvenienoes 
and  luxuries,  other  than  food,  are  no 
longer  limited  to  a  small  and  opuknt 
class,  but  descend,  in  jg^eat  abundance, 
through  many  widening  strata  in  so- 
ciety. The  collective  resources  of  ons 
of  tnese  communities,  when  it  chooses 
to  put  them  forth  for  any  unexpected 
purpose ;  its  ability  to  maintain  fleets 
ana  armies,  to  execute  public  woriu^ 
either  useful  or  ornamental,  to  perfiinn 
national  acts  of  bcneficenco  l&e  Um 
ransom  of  the  West  India  slaves;  is 
found  colonies,  to  have  its  peopk 
taught,  to  do  anything  in  short  whidi 
requires  expense,  and  to  do  it  with  no 
sacrifice  of  the  necessaries  or  oven  the 
substantial  comforts  of  its  inhabitanti^ 
are  such  as  the  world  never  saw 
before. 

But  in  all  these  particulars,  charao* 
tcristic  of  the  modem  industrial  com- 
munities, those  communities  differ 
widely  from  one  another.  Thou^ 
abounding  in  wealth  as  compared  with 
former  ages,  they  do:  so  in  veiy  different 
degrees.  Even  of  the  countries  which 
are  justly  accounted  the  richest,  some 
have  made  a  more  complete  use  of  their 
productive  resources,  and  have  obtained, 
relatively  to  their  territorial  extent,  a 
much  lar^r  produce,  than  others ;  nor 
do  they  differ  only  in  amount  of  wealth, 
but  also  in  the  rapidity  of  its  increase. 
The  diversities  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  are  still  greater  than  in  the 
production.  There  are  great  differences 
in  the  condition  of  the  poorest  class  in 
different  countries;  and  in  the  pn^XM^ 
tional  numbers  and  opidence  of  the 
classes  which  are  above  the  poorest 
The  very  nature  and  designation  of  the 
classes  who  originally  snare  among 
them  the  produce  of  the  soil,  vaiy  not 
a  little  in  different  places.  In  soms^ 
the  landowners  are  a  class  in  them- 
selves, almost  entirely  separate  from 
the  classes  engaged  in  iiidusti^*:  in 
others,  /he  proprietor  of  the  land  is 
almost  uiiversally  its  cultivator,  owb> 
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fng  the  plough,  and  often  himself  hold- 
ing it.  Where  tho  proprietor  himself 
does  not  cnltirate,  there  is  sometimes, 
betwcon  him  and  tho  labourer,  an  in- 
termediate agency,  that  of  the  farmer, 
who  advances  the  subsistence  of  the 
Ifthonrcni,  supplies  the  instruments  of 
pfoduction,  and  receives,  after  paying 
a  rent  to  the  landowner,  all  the  pro- 
dace  :  in  other  cases,  the  landlord, 
hia  paid  agents,  and  the  labourers,  arc 
the  only  sharers.  Manufactxues,  again, 
are  sometimes  carried  on  by  scattered 
individuals,  who  own  or  hire  the  tools 
or  machinery  thev  require,  and  employ 
little  labour  besides  that  of  their  own 
family ;  in  other  cases,  by  large  num- 
bers working  together  in  one  building, 
with  expensive  and  complex  machinery 
owned  by  rich  manufacturers.  The 
aame  difference  exists  in  the  operations 
of  trade.  The  wholesale  operations  in- 
deed are  everywhere  carried  on  by  large 
capitals,  where  such  exiKt ;  but  tne 
retail  dealings,  which  collectively  oc- 
cupy a  very  great  amount  of  capital, 
are  sometimes  conducted  in  small  sliopM, 
chiefly  bv  the  personal  exertions  of  the 
dealers  themselves,  with  their  families, 
and  perhaps  an  apprentice  or  two ;  and 
sometimes  in  large  establishments,  of 
which  tho  funds  are  supplied  by  a 
wealthy  indindual  or  association,  and 
the  agency  is  that  of  numerous  salaried 
ihopmen  or  shopwomen.  Besides  these 
difierencea  in  the  economical  pheno- 
mena presented  by  different  parts  of 
what  IS  usually  called  the  civilized 
wjtM,  all  those  earlier  states  which  we 
previously  passed  in  review,  have  con- 
tinued in  some  part  or  other  of  tho 
worM,  down  to  our  own  time.  Hunt- 
rcg  communities  still  exist  in  America, 
nomadic  in  Arabia  and  the  steppes  of 
Northern  Asia;  Oriental  society  is  in 
essentials  what  it  has  always  been  ;  the 
great  empire  of  Russia  is  even  now,  in 
many  respects,  the  scarcely  modified 
image  of  feudal  Europe.  Every  one  of 
the  CTcat  types  of  human  society,  do\^Ti 
to  that  of  tne  Esquimaux  or  ratago- 
nians,  is  still  extant. 

Tbcic  remarkable  differences  in  the 
state  of  diffeient  portions  of  the  human 
rao5,  with  regar^^  to  the  production  and 


distribution  of  wealtli,  must,  like  all 
other  phenomena,  depend  on  causes. 
And  it  is  not  a  sufhcient  explanation 
to  ascribe  them  exclusively  to  the  de- 
grees of  knowledge,  possessed  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  physical  arts  of  life. 
Many  other  causes  co-operato;  and 
that  very  progress  and  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  physical  knowledge,  are 
partly  tha  effects,  as  well  as  partly  the 
caus(;s,  of  the  state  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth. 

In  so  far  as  tho  economical  condition 
of  nations  turns  upon  the  state  of  phy- 
sical knowledge,  it  is  a  subject  for  the 
physical  sciences,  and  the  arts  founded 
on  them.  But  in  so  far  as  the  causes 
are  moral  or  psychological,  dependent 
on  institutions  and  social  relations,  or 
on  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
their  investigation  belongs  not  to  phy- 
sical, but  to  moral  and  social  science, 
and  is  the  object  of  what  is  called  Po- 
litical Economy. 

The  production  of  wealth ;  the  ex- 
traction of  the  instruments  of  human 
subsistence  and  enjoyment  from  the 
materials  of  the  globe,  is  evidently  not 
an  arbitrary  thing.  It  has  its  neces- 
sary conditions.  Of  these,  some  are 
physical,  depending  on  the  properties 
of  matter,  and  on  the  amount  of 
knowledge  of  those  properties  possessed 
at  the  particular  place  and  time.  Theso 
Political  Economy  does  not  investigate, 
but  assumes ;  referring  for  the  grounds, 
to  physical  science  or  common  expe- 
rience. Combining  with  these  facts 
of  outward  nature  other  truths  relating 
to  human  nature,  it  attempts  to  trace 
the  secondary  or  derivative  laws,  by 
which  the  produc^tion  of  wealth  is  de- 
termined; m  which  must  lie  the  ex- 
planation of  the  diversities  of  riches 
and  poverty  in  the  present  and  past, 
and  the  ground  of  wliatever  in- 
jjrease  in  wealth  is  reserved  for  the 
future. 

Unlike  the  laws  of  Production,  those 
of  Distribution  are  partly  of  human 
institution :  since  the  manner  in  which 
wealth  is  distributed  in  arjy  given  so- 
ciety, depends  on  tho  statutes  or  usages 
therein  obtaining.    But  though  govern 
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ments  or  nations  hare  the  power  of  de- 
ciding what  institutions  shall  exist, 
they  cannot  arbitrarilr  determine  how 
those  institutions  shall  work.  The  con- 
ditions on  which  the  power  they  possois 
over  the  dintribution  of  wealth  is  depen- 
<lent,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  dis- 
tribution h  affected  by  the  various  modes 


of  conduct  which  locMty  may  think  fit  ti 
adopt,  are  as  much  a  subject  for  sciofr 
tific  inquiry  as  any  of  the  physioal  laws 
of  nature. 

The  laws  of  Production  and  Distri- 
bution, and  some  of  the  practical  ooo* 
sequences  dedudble  from  them,  are  tlif» 
subject  of  the  foUbwing  trcatisi. 
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OP  THB  RRQUIBITEB  OF  PRODUOnOll. 


1 1.  The  reqnintes  of  production  are 
labour,  and  appropriate  natural 
objects. 

Labour  is  either  bodily  or  mental; 
or,  to  express  the  distinction  more  com- 
prehensively, either  muscular  or  nerv- 
ocn ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  include  in 
the  idea,  not  solely  the  exertion  itself, 
but  all  feelings  of  a  disagreeable  kind, 
all  bodily  inconvenience  or  mental  an- 
noyance, connected  with  the  employ- 
ment of  one's  thoughts,  or  muscles,  or 
•oth,  in  a  particular  occupation.     Of 
the  other   re<^ui»ite — appropriate   na- 
tural objects — it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
some  objects  exist  or  grow  up  sponta- 
neously, of  a  kind  suited  to  the  supply 
of  human  wants.    There  are  caves  and 
boUow  trees  capable  of  affording  shel- 
ter ;  fruit,  roots,  wild  honey,  ana  other 
natural  products,  on  which  human  life 
can  be  supported ;  but  even  here  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  labour  is  generally 
required,  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating, 
but  of  finding  and  oppropriating  them. 
In  all  but  these  few  and  (except  in  the 
very  commencement  of  human  society) 
unimportant  cases,  the  objects  suppliea 
by  nature  are  only  instrumental  to  hu- 
man  wants,   af^cr  having    undergone 
some  degree  of  transformation  by  hu- 
mAn  exertion.     Even  the  wild  ammals 
of  the  forest  and  of  the  sea,  from  which 
the  hunting  and  fishing  tribes  derive 
their  sustenance — though  the  labour  of 
wfai<rh  they  are  the  subject  is  chiefly 
that  required  for  appropriating  them — 
mu.'it  yet,  before  they  are  used  as  food- 
be  killed,  divided  into  fragments,  ana 
tobjected  in  almost  all  cases  to  some 


cnlinary  process,  which  sre  operations 
requiring  a  certain  degree  of  human 
labour.    The  amount  oi  transformation 
which  natural  substances  undergo  be- 
fore being  brought  into  the  shape  in 
which  they  are  directly  applied  to  hu- 
man use,  varies  from  this  or  a  still  less 
degree  of  alteration  in  the  nature  and 
appearance  of  the  object,  to  a  change 
so  total  that  no  trace  is  perceptible  of 
the  original  shape  and  structure.  There 
is  little  resemblance  between  a  piece  o^ 
a  mineral  substance  found  in  the  earth, 
and  a  plough,  an  axe,  or  a  saw.  There 
is  less  resemblance  between  porcelain 
and  the  decomposing  granite  of  which 
it  is  made,  or  between  sand  mixed  with 
sea-weed,  and  glass.    Tlie  difierence  is 
greater  still  between  the  fleece  of  a 
sheep,  or  a  handful  of  cotton  seeds,  and 
a  web  of  muslin  or  broad  cloth ;  and 
the  sheep  and  seeds  themselves  are  not 
spontaneous  growths,  but  results  of  pre- 
vious labour  and  care.    In  these  se- 
veral cases  the  ultimate  product  is  so 
extremely  dissimilar  to  the  substance 
supplied  by  nature,  that  in  the  custom 
of  Unguage  nature  is  represented  as 
only  furnishing  materials. 

Nature,  however,  does  more  than 
supply  materials;  she  also  supplies 
powers.  The  matter  of  the  globe  is 
not  an  inert  recipient  of  forms  and  pro- 
perties impressed  by  human  hands ;  it 
nas  active  energies  by  which  it  co-ope- 
rates with,  and  may  even  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for,  labour.  In  the  early 
ages  people  converted  their  com  into 
flour  by  pounding  it  between  two  stones; 
they  next  hit  on  a  contrivance  which 
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enabled  them,  by  turning  a  handle,  to 
make  one  of  the  stones  revolve  u^n 
the  other;  and  this  process,  a  little  im- 
proved, is  still  the  common  pi  act  ice  of 
the  East,  llio  muscular  exertion, 
however,  which  it  required,  was  very 
severe  and  exhausting,  insomuch  that 
it  was  oflcn  selected  as  a  punishment 
for  slaves  who  had  offended  their 
masters.  When  the  time  came  at 
which  the  labour  and  suffering  of 
slaves  were  thought  worth  economizing, 
the  greater  part  of  this  bodily  exertion 
was  rendered  unnecessary,  by  contriv- 
ing that  the  upper  stone  should  be 
made  to  revolve  upon  the  lower,  not  by 
human  strength,  but  by  the  force  of 
the  wind  or  of  falling  water.  In  this 
case,  natural  agents,  the  wind  or  the 
ffravitation  of  the  water,  are  made  to 
do  a  portion  of  the  work  previously 
done  by  labour. 

§  2.  Cases  like  this,  in  which  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  labour  has  been  dis- 
pensed with,  its  work  being  devolved 
upon  some  natural  agent,  are  apt  to 
suggest  an  erroneous  notion  of  the 
comparative  functions  of  labour  and 
natural  powers ;  as  if  the  co-operation 
of  those  powers  with  human  industry 
wcro  limited  to  the  cases  in  which  they 
arc  made  to  perform  what  would  other- 
wise be  done  by  labour ;  as  if,  in  the 
case  of  things  made  (as  the  phrase  is) 
by  hand,  nature  only  furnished  passive 
materials.  Tliis  is  an  illusion.  The 
powers  of  nature  are  as  actively  opera- 
tive in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  A 
workman  takes  a  stalk  of  the  flax  or 
hemp  plant,  splits  it  into  separate 
fibres,  twines  together  several  of  these 
fibres  with  his  fingers,  aided  by  a  simple 
inslrumcnt  called  a  spindle ;  having 
thr.s  formed  a  thread,  he  lays  many 
such  threads  side  by  side,  and  places 
other  similar  threads  directly  across 
them,  so  that  each  passes  alternately 
over  and  under  those  which  are  at  right 
apffles  to  it ;  this  part  of  the  process 
being  facilitated  oy  an  instrument 
called  o  shuttle.  He  has  now  produced 
a  web  of  cloth,  either  linen  or  sack- 
cloth, according  to  the  material.  He 
is  said  to  have  done  this  by  hand, 
no  natural  force  being  supposed  to 
have    acted    in    concert    with   him. 


But  by  what  force  is  each  step 
of  this  operation  rendered  potti- 
ble,  and  the  web,  when  prooaced, 
held  together?  ^  the  tenacity,  or 
force  of  cohesion  of*^  the  fibres :  whidi 
is  one  of  the  forces  in  nature,  and  which 
we  can  measure  exactly  against  other 
mechanical  forces,  and  ascertain  how 
much  of  any  of  them  it  sufiBces  to  neu- 
tralize or  counterbalance. 

If  we  examine  any  other  case  of  what 
is  called  the  action  of  man  upon  na- 
ture, we  shall  find  in  Hke  manner  that 
the  powers  of  nature,  or  in  other  words 
the  properties  of  matter,  do  all  the  woik, 
when  once  objects  are  put  into  the  right 
position.  This  one  operation,  of  putting 
things  into  fit  places  tor  being  acted  upon 
by  their  own  internal  forces,  and  bj 
those  residing  in  other  natural  objeoti^ 
is  all  that  man  does,  or  can  do,  with  mat- 
ter. He  only  moves  one  thing  to  or  from 
another.  He  moves  a  seed  into  Htm 
ground ;  and  the  natural  forces  of  YegjO- 
tation  produce  in  succession  a  root,  a 
stem,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  He 
moves  an  axe  through  a  tree,  and  it 
falls  by  the  natural  force  of  gm\-itatioD; 
ho  moves  a  saw  through  it,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  and  the  physical  proper* 
ties  by  which  a  softer  substance  gives 
way  before  a  harder,  make  it  separate 
into  planks,  which  he  arranges  in  cer- 
tain positions,  with  nails  driven  through 
them,  or  adhesive  matter  between  them, 
and  produces  a  table,  or  a  house.  He 
moves  a  spark  to  fuel,  and  it  ignites, 
and  by  the  force  generated  in  combus- 
tion it  cooks  the  food,  melts  or  softens 
the  iron,  converts  into  beer  or  sugar 
the  malt  or  cane-juice,  which  he  has 
preriously  moved  to  the  spot.  He  hoe 
no  other  means  of  acting  on  matter 
than  by  moving  it.  Motion,  and  ro- 
si.stance  to  motion,  are  the  only  things 
which  his  muscles  are  constructed  for. 
By  muscular  contraction  he  can  create 
a  pressure  on  an  outward  object,  which, 
if  sufficiently  powerful,  will  set  it  in 
motion,  or  if*^it  oe  already  moving,  will 
check  or  mo<lify  or  altogether  arrest  its 
motion,  and  ho  can  do  no  more.  But 
this  is  enough  to  havo  given  all  the 
command  which  mankind  have  acquired 
over  natural  forces  immeasurably  more 
powerful  than  themselves  \  a  command 
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wk'ch,  great  as  it  is  already,  is  without 
doobC  uestined  to  become  indefinitely 
pnter.  He  exerts  this  power  either 
^  availing  himself  of  natural  forces  in 
■xittence,  or  by  arranging;  objects  in 
hose  mixtures  and  combinations  by 
rhich  natural  forces  are  generated ;  as 
rhen  br  putting  a  lighted  match  to 
lel,  ana  water  into  a  boiler  over  it,  he 
merates  the  expansive  force  of  steam, 
power  which  has  been  made  so  largely 
vailable  for  the  attainment  of  human 
mows.* 

Labour,  then,  in  the  physical  world, 
I  always  and  solely  employed  in  pnt- 
iig  objects  in  motion ;  the  propemcs 
f  matter,  the  laws  of  nature,  do  the 
Ht.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  hu- 
lan  beings  are  chiefly  exorciHed  in 
iMOTering  movements,  practicable  by 
heir  powers,  and  capable  of  bringing 
.bout  the  effects  which  they  desire. 
lot,  while  movement  is  the  only  effect 
rhich  man  can  immediately  and 
irectly  produce  by  his  muscles,  it  is 
ot  necessary  that  he  should  produce 
irnrtly  by  them  all  the  movements 
hich  he  requires.  Tlie  first  and  most 
bvioiis  substitute  is  the  muscular  ao- 
f*n  of  cattle :  by  degrees  the  ixnvcrs 
r  inanimate  nature  are  made  to  aid  in 
lit  too,  as  by  making  the  wind,  or 
ater,  things  already  in  motion,  coni- 
mnicate  a  part  of  tiicir  motion  to  the 
hceU,  which  before  that  invention 
•eru  made  to  revolve  hy  muscular 
irce.  This  ser^ire  is  extorted  from 
le  powers  of  wind  and  water  by  a  set 
f  artions,  cunhistin^  like  the  former  in 
loring  certain  olyects  into  certain 
'irtitiiiOB  in  which  they  constitute 
hat  Is  termed  a  machine ;  but  the 
iQsculor  actios  necessary  for  this  is 
r»t  constantly  renewed,  but  performed 
i<-e  for  all,  and  there  is  on  the  whole 
great  economy  of  labour. 

f  3.  Some  writers  have  raised  the 
a^ition,  whether  nature  gives  more 
instance  to  labour  in  one  kind  of 
Klnstry  or  in  another ;  and  have  said 

*  This  MMntUl  and  primary  Uv  of  man's 
ymtr  over  natara  was,  I  believe,  flrtt  illus- 
aMd  and  made  prominent  as  a  fundamental 
teeiple  of  PolHh^al  Economy,  in  the  first 
iapte»  of  3lr.  MiU's  EUmenU, 
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that  in  some  occupations  labour  does 
most,  in  others  nawiro  most.  In  this, 
however,  there  seems  much  confusion 
of  ideas.  The  part  which  nature  has 
in  any  work  of  man,  is  indefinite  and 
incommensurable.  It  is  impossible  to 
decide  that  in  any  one  thing  nature 
does  more  than  in  any  other.  One 
cannot  even  say  that  labour  docs  less. 
Less  labour  may  be  required ;  but  if 
that  which  is  required  is  absolutely 
indispensable,  the  result  is  just  as 
much  the  product  of  labour,  as  of 
nature.  When  two  conditions  ore 
equally  necessarj-  for  producing  the 
effect  at  all,  it  is  unmeaning  to  say 
that  so  much  of  it  is  produced  by  one 
and  so  much  by  the  other ;  it  is  like 
attempting  to  decide  which  half  of  a 
pair  of  scissors  has  most  to  do  in  the 
act  of  cutting ;  or  which  of  the  factors, 
five  and  six,  contributes  most  to  the 
production  of  thirty.  Tlio  form  which 
this  conceit  usually  assumes,  is  that  of 
supposing  that  nature  lends  more  assist- 
ance to  human  endeavours  in  agricul- 
ture, than  in  manufactures.  This 
notion,  held  by  the  French  Economistes, 
and  from  which  Adam  Smith  was  not 
free,  arose  from  a  niisconception  of  the 
nature  of  rent.  The  rout  of  land  being 
a  price  paid  for  a  natural  agency,  and 
no  such  price  being  paid  in  manufac- 
tures, these  >\Titcrs  imagined  th.it  since 
a  price  was  paid,  it  was  because  there 
was  a  greater  amount  of  service  to  be 
paid  for:  when»as  a  better  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  would  have  sho^ni 
that  the  reason  why  the  use  of  land 
iK'ars  a  price  is  simply  the  limitation 
of  its  quantity,  and  that  if  air,  heat, 
electricity,  chemical  agencies,  and  the 
other  powers  of  nature  employed  by 
manufacturers,  were  sparingly  suppliecV 
and  could,  like  land,  be  engrossed  and 
approprijited,  a  rent  could  bo  exacteii? 
for  them  also. 

§  4.  Tliis  leads  to  a  distinction 
which  we  shall  find  to  bo  of  primarj' 
importance.  Of  natural  powers,  some 
are  unlimited,  othei-s  limited  in  qiian- 
tity.  By  an  unlimited  quantity  is  of 
course  not  meant  literally,  but  prac- 
tically unlimited :  a  quantity  beyond 
the  use  which  can  in  any,  or  at  least 
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in  present  circnnistances,  be  made  of 
it.  Land  is,  in  some  newly  settled 
conntricB,  practically  unlimited  in 
quantity :  tnere  is  more  than  can  be 
used  by  the  existing  population  of  the 
country,  or  by  any  accession  likely  to 
bo  maae  to  it  for  generations  to  come. 
But  even  there,  land  favourably  situa- 
ted wiUi  regard  to  markets  or  means 
of  carriage,  is  generally  limited  in 
quantity :  there  is  not  so  much  of  it  as 
persons  would  gladly  occupy  and  culti- 
vate, or  otherwise  turn  to  use.  In  all 
old  countries,  land  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, land  at  least  of  any  tolerable 
fertilitY,  must  be  ranked  among  agents 
limited  in  quantity.  Water,  for  ordi- 
narv  piuposes,  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  lakes,  may  bo  regarded  as  of  un- 
limited abundance  ;  but  if  required  for 
irrigation,  it  mav  even  there  bo  in- 
sufficient to  supply  all  wants,  while  in 
places  which  depend  for  their  consump- 
tion on  cisterns  or  tanks,  or  on  wells 
which  are  not  copious,  or  are  liable  to 
fail,  water  takes  its  place  among  things 
the  quantity  of  which  is  most  strictly 
limited.  'NVhere  water  itself  is  plenti- 
ful, vet  water-power,  i.e.  a  fall  of  water 
appHcablo  by  its  mechanical  force  to 
the  serN-ice  of  industr}-,  may  bo  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  coin  pared  with  tho 
use  which  would  be  made  of  it  if  it 
were  more  abundant.  Coal,  metallic 
ores,  and  other  useful  substances  found 
in  the  earth,  are  still  nioi-c  limited  than 
land.  They  are  not  only  strictly-  local,  but 
exhaustible  ;  though,  at  a  given  place 
and  time,  they  may  exist  in  much 
greater  abundance  than  would  be  ap- 

Elied  to  present  use  even  if  they  could 
0  obtained  gratis.  Fisheries,  in  the 
sea,  are  in  most  cases  a  gill  of  nature 
practically  unlimited  in  amount ;  but 
the  Arctic  whale  fisheries  have  lung 
been  insufficient  for  the  demand  which 
exists  even  at  the  very  considerable 
price  necessary  to  defray  tho  cost  of 
appropriation;  and  the  immense  ex- 
tension which  tho  Southern  fisheries 
have  iu  consequence  assumed,  is  tcnd- 
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ing  to  exhaust  them  likewise.    Kive^ 
fisheries  are  a  natural  resource  of  ^ 
very  limited  character,  and  would  b^ 
rapidly  exhausted,  if  allowed  to  be  uscil 
by  every  ono  without  restraint.    Air, 
even  that  state  of  it  which  we  tens 
wind,  may,  in  most  situations,  be  ob- 
tained in  a  quantity  sufficient  tor  eveiy 
possible  use ;  and  so  likewise,  on  tM 
sea  coast  or  on  large  rivers^  may  water 
carriage:    though   the   wharlagv   cr 
harbour-room  applicable  to  the  senriot 
of  that  mode  of  transport  is  in  many 
situations  far  short  of^what  would  oe 
used  if  easily  attainable. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  how  mndi 
of  tho  economy  of  society  depends  oi 
the  limited  quantity  in  which  some  of 
the  most  important  natural  ageats 
exist,  and  more  particularly,  land.  F« 
tlie  present  I  shall  only  remark  that  m 
long  as  the  quantify  ot  a  natural  agaal 
is  practically  unlimited,  it  cannot,  tt^ 
less  susceptible  of  artificial  monopo^, 
bear  any  value  in  the  market^  since  nt 
one  will  give  anything  for  what  can  ba 
obtained  gratis.  But  as  soon  as  a 
limitation  becomes  practically  opera- 
tive ;  as  soon  as  there  is  not  so  much 
of  tho  thing  to  be  had,  as  would  be 
appropriated  "and  used  if  it  could  ba 
obtained  for  asking ;  the  ownership  cr 
use  of  the  natural  agent  ac(]uires  an 
excliangeable  value.  When  more 
water-power  is  wanted  in  a  particular 
district,  than  there  are  falls  of  water  to 
supply  it,  persons  will  give  an  equiva- 
lent ibr  tne  use  of  a  fall  of  water. 
When  there  is  more  land  wanted  for 
cultivation  than  a  place  possesses,  or 
than  it  possesses  of  a  certain  quality 
and  certain  advantages  oi  situation, 
land  of  that  quality  and  situation  may 
be  sold  for  a  ])rice,  or  let  for  an  annual 
rent.  This  subject  will  hereafter  be 
discussed  at  length ;  but  it  is  Otlen 
useful  to  anticipate,  by  a  brief  sugges- 
tion, principles  and  deductions  which 
we  have  not  yet  reached  tho  place  fiof 
exhibiting  and  illustrating  fully. 
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HB  UboDt  vhich  UnainatsBln 
iction  of  ui  iLTticle  fitted  for 
QUI  me,  U  eitlier  employed 
bout  tbe  tiling,  or  in  prenoua 
1  dittined  to  fnciliUIe,  peihopa 
to  tbe  possitility  o!,  ihe  sub- 
nei.     Id  making  bread,  for 

tbe  labour  employed  about 
Mbwlf  U  that  of  the  hoker; 
labour  of  tbe  miUcr,  though 
I  directly  in  the  produclian 
■ad  but  o(  Hour,  U  equally  pan 
g^gate  lum  of  labour  by 
B  bread  is  produced ;  as  ia 
aboDT  of  tbe  sower,  anil  of  the 
Some  may  think  ibat  all  these 
a^t  to  be  comiiderecl  as  eru- 
hetrlkbour  dircctlj  about  tbo 
be  com,  the  Hour,  and  tbe 
!ng  one  suhatanco  in  three 

stiteB.  ^Viihoat  disputing 
«  qneBtion  of  lucra  language, 
Cid  the  ploughman  nbu  pre- 
s  groand  for  the  seed,  and 
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lona  ultiu lately  dcri' 

OD  of  their  labour  from  the 

its  price :  tbe  plough-maker 
u  the  rest ;  for  since  ploughs 

nMs  eIcl^pt  for  tilling  the  soil, 
Juki  loake  or  use  ploughs  for 
r  reasou  than  bvcaiiau  tlie  in- 
ctnim,  thereby  ohtatucd  from 
jiO.    aabrdcd   a   source    from 

adequate  ci^uivaleut  could  be 
for  the  labour  of  the  plough- 
ir  the  prului^e  is  to  bo  used 
ncd  in  the  furui  of  bread,  it  is 
1  br^nd  tbat  this  cquivaleut 
me.  The  bread  must  sul£co 
«rate  all  thes<^  bbourer?,  and 
then  ;  such  as  iho  carpcatcrs 
klayen  who  erected  the  fnrm- 
■ ;  the  hedgers  and  ditchers 
le  tbe  fenocs  necessary  for  the 
ID  of  the  crop;  tbe  miner*  and 


smelters  who  eitrautcd  or  prepared 
of  which  tbe  plough  and 
iplements  were  miHe.  Then, 
and  tbe  plough-maker,  do  not 
depend  for  their  remuneration  upon 
the  bread  mode  &om  the  produce  of 
a  single  Lani;st,  but  upon  tbat  made 
from  the  produca  of  all  tbe  bar- 
rests  which  are  mccessiiely  gathered 
until  tbe  plougb,  or  the  buildings  and 
lences,  are  worn  out.  We  must  add 
yet  another  kind  of  labour;  that  oE 
iporting  the  produce  from  tbe  plaoa 

Sroduction  to  the  place  ol'  its 
use :  the  labour  of  carrying 
the  com  to  market,  and  from  martlet 
to  tbe  miller's,  the  flour  from  the 
milli:r's  to  the  baker's,  and  (be  bread 
from  the  baker  a  (o  tbe  place  of  its  final 
coosmnption.  This  labour  is  soma- 
timcB  veiy  considerable  :  fiour  is  trana- 
ported  to  Upland  from  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  com  tram  tbe  heart  of  Uussia ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  labourers  imme- 
dialcly  employed,  the  waggoners  and 
sailors,  there  are  also  costly  instru- 
ments, such  as  ships,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  much  labour  has  been 
expended :  tbat  labour,  however,  not  da- 
pcoding  for  its  whole  remuneration  upou 
tbe  bread,  bnt  for  a  part  onlj ;  ships 
being  usually,  during  the  coune  of  their 
existence,  employed  in  the  transport  of 
many  dilVcrent  kinds  of  commodities. 

To  estimate,  therefore,  tbe  labour  of 
which  ooy  gircii  commodity  is  the  re- 

Tbc  items  ii 

persons,  infinitely  so  ;  fur  if,  as  a  port 
of  the  labour  employed  iii  making 
bread,  we  count  the  labour  of  the 
blacksmith  who  made  ibe  plough,  why 
ly  be  asked)  tbe  labour 


steps  in  this  ascending  w»le. 
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into  a  ropion  of  fractions  too  minute 
for  calculation.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  same  plough  will  last,  before 
being  worn  out,  a  dozen  years.  Only 
one-twelfth  of  the  labour  of  making  the 
plough  must  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  each  year's  har>'e8t.  A  twelfth  part 
of  the  labour  of  making  a  plough  is  an 
appreciable  quantity,  but  the  same  set 
or  tools,  perhaps,  suffice  to  the  plough- 
maker  for  forging  a  hundred  ploughs, 
which  serve  auring  the  twelve  years  of 
their  existence  to  prepare  the  soil  of 
OS  many  different  farms.  A  twelve- 
hundredth  part  of  the  labour  of  making 
his  tools,  is  as  much,  therefore,  as  has 
been  expended  in  procuring  one  year's 
harvest  of  a  single  farm:  and  when 
this  fraction  comes  to  be  further  appor- 
tioned among  the  various  sacks  of  com 
ind  loaves  of  bread,  it  is  seen  at  once 
that  such  quantities  are  not  worth 
taking  into  the  account  for  any  prac- 
tical purpose  connected  with  the  com- 
modity. It  is  true  that  if  the  tool- 
maker  had  not  laboured,  the  com  and 
bread  never  would  have  been  produced ; 
but  they  will  not  be  sold  a  tenth  part 
of  a  farthing  dearer  in  consideration  of 
his  labour. 

§  2.  Another  of  the  modes  in  which 
labour  is  indirectly  or  remotely  instm- 
nental  to  the  production  of  a  thing, 
requires  particular  notice :  namclv, 
wben  it  is  employed  in  producing  sub- 
sistence, to  maintain  the  labourers 
■while  they  are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion. This  pre^ous  employment  of 
labour  is  an  indispensable  condition  to 
every  productive  operation,  on  any 
other  than  the  very  smallest  scale. 
Except  the  labour  of  the  hunter  and 
iisher,  there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of 
labour  to  which  the  retums  are  imme- 
diate. Productive  operations  require 
to  be  continued  a  certain  time,  before 
their  fruits  are  obtained.  Unless  the 
labourer,  before  commencing  his  work, 
possesses  a  store  of  food,  or  can  obtain 
access  to  the  stores  of  some  one  else, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  him 
until  the  production  is  completed,  he 
can  undertake  no  labour  but  such  as 
can  bo  carried  on  at  odd  intervals, 
concurrently  with  tho  pursuit  of  his 


subsistence.  He  cannot  obtain  food 
itself  in  any  abundance ;  fur  eveiy 
mode  of  so  obtaining  it,  requires  that 
there  be  already  food  in  store.  Agri- 
culture only  bnngs  forth  food  after  the 
lapse  of  months ;  and  though  the 
laoours  of  the  agriculturist  are  not 
necessarily  continuous  during  the  whole 
period,  they  must  occupy  a  considOTa- 
ble  part  of  it.  Not  only  is  amculturs 
impossible  without  food  prcSuced  in 
advance,  but  there  most  be  a  Teiy 
great  quantity  in  advance  to  enabfe 
any  considerable  community  to  sap- 
port  itself  wholly  by  aericultore.  A 
country  like  England  or  France  is  only 
able  to  carry  on  the  agriculture  of  tlie 

E resent  year,  because  that  of  past  yean 
as  provided,  in  those  countries  or 
somewhere  else,  sufficient  food  to  sup- 
port their  agricultural  TH)pulation  until 
the  next  harvest.  Tliey  are  only 
enabled  to  produce  so  many  other 
things  besides  food,  because  the  food 
which  was  in  store  at  the  close  of  the 
last  harvest  suffices  to  maintain  not 
only  the  agricultural  labourers,  bat  a 
largo  industrious  population  besides. 

The  labour  employed  in  produciDg 
this  stock  of  subsistence,  forms  a  groat 
and  important  part  of  the  past  laboar 
which  lias  been  necessary  to  enable 
present  labour  to  bo  carried  on.  But 
there  is  a  difference,  requiring  parti- 
cular notice,  between  this  and  the  otlier 
kinds  of  previous  or  preparatory  labour. 
Tho  miller,  the  reaper,  the  ploughman, 
the  plough-maker,  the  waggoner  and 
waggon-maker,  even  the  sailor  and 
ship-builder  when  employed,  deri^ 
their  remuneration  from  tue  ultimate 
product — the  bread  made  from  the  com 
on  which  they  have  severally  operated, 
or  supplied  the  instruments  for  ope- 
rating. Tho  labour  that  produced  the 
food  which  fed  all  these  lac>oarer8,  is  as 
necessary  to  the  ultimate  result,  the 
bread  of  tho  present  harvest,  as  any  of 
those  other  portions  A  labour ;  but  is 
not,  like  them,  remunerated  from  it. 
That  previous  labour  has  received  its 
remuneration  from  the  previoos  food. 
In  order  to  raise  any  product,  there  are 
needed  labour,  tools,  and  materials,  and 
food  to  feed  the  labourers.  But  the 
tools  and  materials  arc  of  no  use  except 
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for  obtaiiung  the  product,  or  at  least 
are  to  be  applied  to  no  other  use,  and 
the  labour  of  their  construction  can  be 
remimerated  only  from  tho  product 
when  obtained.  The  food,  on  too  con- 
trmiT,  is  intrinsically  useful,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  the  direct  use  of  feeding  human 
ueingB.  The  labour  expended  in  pro- 
ducing the  food,  and  rccompensea  by 
it,  needs  not  be  remunerated  over  again 
from  the  produce  of  the  subsequent 
labour  which  it  has  fed.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  same  body  of  labourers  carried 
•n  a  mannfiicture,  and  erew  food  to 
sustain  themselves  while  aoing  it,  they 
have  had  for  their  trouble  the  food  and 
the  mannfactnred  article ;  but  if  they 
also  grew  the  material  and  made  the 
tools,  they  have  had  nothing  for  that 
trouble  Imt  the  manufactured  article 
alone. 

The  claim  to  remuneration  founded 
on  the  possession  of  food,  available  for 
the  maintenance  of  labourers,  is  of  an- 
otherldnd;  remuneration  for  abstinence, 
not  for  labour.  If  a  person  has  a  store 
of  food,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  con- 
sume it  himself  in  idleness,  or  in  feed- 
ing others  to  attend  on  him,  or  to  fi^ht 
for  him,  or  to  sing  or  dance  for  him. 
li^  instead  of  these  things,  lie  gives  it 
to  prodoctive  labourera  to  support  them 
dTirin|[  their  work,  he  can,  and  natur- 
ally will,  claim  a  remuneration  from  tho 
prodoco.  He  will  not  bo  content  with 
simple  repayment;  if  he  receives  merely 
that,  he  is  only  in  the  same  situation 
as  at  first,  and  has  derived  no  advan- 
tage from  delaying  to  apply  his  saving 
to lus  own  benefit  or  pleasure.  Ho  will 
look  for  some  equivalent  for  this  for- 
bearance :  he  win  expect  his  advance 
of  food  to  come  back  to  him  with  an 
increase,  called  in  the  language  of  busi- 
ness, a  profit ;  and  the  hope  of  this 
profit  will  generally^  have  been  a  part  of 
the  inducement  which  made  him  accu- 
mulate a  stock,  by  economizing  in  his 
own  consumption ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
which  made  him  forego  the  application 
of  it,  when  accumulated,  to  his  personal 
ease  or  satbfaction.  The  food  also 
which  maintained  other  workmen  while 

E inducing  the  tools  or  materials,  must 
ave  been  provided  in  advance  by  some 
one,  and  lie,  too^  must  have  his  profit 


from  the  ultimate  product :  but  there 
is  this  difference,  that  here  tne  ultimate 
product  has  to  supply  not  only  the 

{)rofit,  but  also  the  remuneration  of  the 
abour.  The  tool-maker  (say,  for  in- 
stance, the  plough-maker)  does  not  in- 
deed usually  wait  for  his  pajrment  until 
the  harvest  is  reaped ;  the  farmer  ad- 
vances it  to  him,  and  steps  into  his 
place  by  becoming  the  owner  of  the 
plough.  Nevertheless,  it  is  from,  the 
narvest  that  the  payment  is  to  come ; 
since  the  farmer  would  not  undertake 
this  outlay  unless  he  expected  that  the 
harvest  would  repay  him,  and  with  a 
profit  too  on  this  frosh  advance  ;  that 
IS,  unless  the  harvest  would  yield,  be- 
sides the  remuneration  of  the  farm 
labourers  (and  a  profit  for  advancing 
it),  a  sufficient  residue  to  remunerate 
the  plough-maker's  labourers,  give  the 
plough-maker  a  profit,  and  a  profit  to 
the  tanner  on  botn. 

§  3.  From  these  considerations  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  an  enumeration  and  clas- 
sification of  the  kinds  of  industry  which 
are  intended  for  the  indirect  or  remote 
furtherance  of  other  productive  labour, 
we  need  not  include  the  labour  of  pro- 
ducing subsistence  or  other  necessaries 
of  life  to  be  consumed  by  productive 
labourers ;  for  the  main  end  and  pur- 
pose of  this  labour  is  the  subsistence 
itself;  and  though  the  possession  of  a 
store  of  it  enables  other  work  to  be  done, 
this  is  but  an  incidental  consequence. 
The  remaining  modes  in  which  laoour  is 
indirectly  instrumental  to  production, 
may  be  arranged  under  five  neads. 

First :  Labour  employed  in  producing 
materials,  on  which  industry  is  to  m 
afterwards  employed,  lliis  is,  in  many 
cases,  a  labour  of  mere  appropriation  ; 
extractive  industry,  as  it  has  been  aptly 
named  by  M.  Dunoyer.  The  labour  of 
the  miner,  for  exomple,  consists  of  ope- 
rations for  digging  out  of  the  earth 
substances  convertible  bv  industry  into 
various  articles  fitted  tor  human  use. 
Extractive  industry,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  extraction  of  materials. 
Coal,  for  instance,  is  employed,  not 
only  in  the  processes  of  industrj',  but  in 
directlv  warming  human  beings.  When 
so  useo,  it  is  not  a  material  of  produc- 
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tion,  but  i«  itself  the  ultimate;  pro<hirt. 
So,  also,  in  tho  lmfc  of  a  niiiift  of  pre- 
cious Ktone«.  Tliese  are  to  some  Binall 
c?xtent  cinploved  in  tbe  productive  arts, 
as  diamonds  Ly  the  glasft-cutter,  emerv 
and  corundum  for  polishmg:,  but  tbeir 
principal  destination,  tbat  of  ornament, 
18  a  direct  use  ;  tbouph  they  commonly 
require,  before  being  so  used,  some  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  which  may  per- 
haps warrant  our  regrardinp:  them  as 
materials.  Metallic  ores  of  all  sorts  are 
materials  merely. 

Under  the  head,  production  of  mate- 
rials, we  must  include  the  industry  of 
the  wood-cutter,  when  employed  in 
cutting  and  nrcparing  timber  for  build- 
ing, or  wooa  for  the  purposes  of  the 
carpenter's  or  any  other  art.  In  the 
fbreists  of  America,  Norway,  (5cnnany, 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  this  sort  of 
labour  is  largely  employed  on  trees  of 
spontaneous  growth.  In  other  cases, 
we  must  add  to  the  labour  of  the  wood- 
cutter that  of  the  planter  and  culti- 
vator. 

Under  the  same  head  are  also  com- 
prised the  labours  of  the  agriculturists 
m  growing  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  feeding 
silk-worms,  raising  food  for  cattle,  pro- 
ducing bark,  dye-stuffs,  some  oleaginous 
plants,  and  many  other  things  only 
useful  because  required  in  other  de- 
partments of  industry.  So,  too,  the 
labour  of  the  hunter,  as  far  as  his 
object  is  fiirs  or  feathers ;  of  the  shep- 
herd and  the  cattle-breeder,  in  respect 
of  wool,  hides,  horn,  bristles,  horse-hair, 
and  the  like.  The  things  u?<ed  as 
materials  in  some  process  or  other  of 
manufacture  are  of  a  most  miaccl- 
laneoua  character,  drawn  from  almost 
erery  quarter  of  the  animal,  regctable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms.  And  besides 
this,  the  finished  products  of  many 
branches  of  industry  are  the  materials 
of  others.  The  thread  produced  by 
the  spinner  is  applied  to  hardly  any 
use  except  as  material  for  the  weaver. 
Even  the  product  of  the  loom  is  chiefly 
used  as  material  for  the  fabricators  of 
articles  of  dress  or  fiimiture,  or  of 
inrther  instruments  of  productive  in- 
dustry, as  in  the  case  of  the  sailmaker. 
The  currier  and  tanner  find  their 
whole  occupation  in   converting  raw 


material  into  what  may  be  termed 
prepared  material.  In  strictnens  of 
speech,  almost  all  food,  aa  it  comes 
from  the  hands  of  the  agriculturist,  is 
nothing  more  than  material  for  the 
occupation  of  the  baker  or  the  cook. 

§  4.  The  second  kind  of  indirect 
labour  is  that  employed  in  makiBg 
tools  or  implements  for  the  asanstaiioe 
of  labour.  I  use  these  terms  in  their 
most  comprehensive  sense,  embracing 
all  permanent  instruments  or  helps  to 
production,  from  a  flint  and  steel  ftr 
striking  a  light,  to  a  steam  ship,  or 
the  most  complex  apparatus  of  maini- 
facturing  machinery.  There  may  be 
some  hesitation  where  to  draw  the'  Kne 
between  implements  and  materials; 
and  some  tnings  used  in  production 
(such  as  fuel)  would  scarcely  in  com- 
mon language  be  called  by  either  name, 
popular  phraseology  being  shaped  ont 
by  a  different  class  of  neceraities  from 
those  of  scientific  exposition.  To 
avoid  a  multiplication  of  classes  and 
denominations  answering  to  distinc- 
tions of  no  scientific  importance,  poli- 
tical economists  generally  indude  all 
things  which  are  used  as  immediaU 
means  of  production  (the  means  wliich 
are  not  immediate  will  be  considered 
presently)  either  in  the  class  of  imple- 
ments or  in  that  of  materials.  Per- 
haps the  line  is  most  usually  and  most 
conveniently  drawn,  by  considering  as 
a  material  every  instrument  of  produc- 
tion which  can  only  bo  used  once,  being 
destroyed  (at  least  as  an  instroment 
for  the  purpose  in  hand)  by  a  singls 
employment.  Thus  fuel,  once  bmnt, 
cannot  be  again  used  as  fuel;  what 
can  be  so  used  is  only  any  portion 
which  has  remained  unoumt  the  first 
time.  And  not  only  it  cannot  be  used 
without  bein^  consumed,  but  it  is  only 
nsefiil  by  being  consumed;  for  if  no 

Eart  of  the  fuel  were  destroyed,  no 
cat  would  be  generated.  A  fleece, 
again,  is  destroyed  as  a  fleece  by  being 
spun  into  thread ;  and  the  thread  can- 
not ho  used  as  thread  when  woven 
into  cloth.  But  an  axe  is  not  de- 
stroyed as  an  axe  by  cutting  down  a 
tree :  it  may  be  used  afterwards  t« 
cut  down  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
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mora;  and  thongrh  deteriorated  in 
MMiie  small  (le.crree  by  each  use,  it  does 
not  do  its  work  by  being  deteriorated, 
aa  the  coal  and  tlie  fleece  do  theirs  by 
beimg^  destroyed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  better  instniment  the  better  it  re- 
sists deterioration.  There  are  some 
thmsi,  rightly  classed  as  materials, 
wfaioi  may  be  used  as  such  a  second 
and  a  thnd  time,  but  not  while  the 
Modvet  to  which  they  at  first  contri- 
Doted  lemains  in  existence.  The  iron 
which  formed  a  tank  or  a  set  of  pipes 
nay  be  melted  to  form  a  plough  or  a 
■teaflft^ngine ;  the  stones  with  which 
ft  hosM  was  Imih  may  be  used  after  it 
ia  polled  down,  to  build  another.  But 
Ihn  cannot  be  done  while  the  original 
pradoet  sobeiats;  their  function  as 
uateriak  is  suspended,  until  the  ex- 
hansHoB  of  the  nrst  use.  Not  so  with 
the  tfaiifidaased  as  implements;  they 
may  be  and  repeatedly  for  fresh  work, 
tmtil  the  time,  sometimes  yery  distant, 
at  which  they  are  worn  out,  while  the 
work  already  done  by  them  may  sub- 
fliat  uimpaired,  and  when  it  perishes, 
does  10  bj  its  own  laws,  or  by  casual- 
tiea  of  Ha  own.* 

The  only  practical  difference  of  much 
importaDoe  arising  from  the  distinction 
hatweeo  materials  and  implements,  is 
obe  whidk  has  attracted  our  attention 
in  another  case.  Since  materials  are 
dealiuved  as  such  by  being  once  used, 
the  whole  of  the  labour  required  for 
their  production,  as  well  as  the  absti- 
neiioe  of  the  person  who  supplied  the 
meatw  of  carrying  it  on,  must  be 
remunerated  from  the  fruits  of  that 

*  The  able  and  friendly  reviewer  of  this 
limtlM  In  ihm  Edinburgh  Review  (October 
ISM)  ■mitslisi  the  difUncUon  between  map 
Mrials  and  lBi|»leiiienta  rather  differentlj : 
iw  mmliif  to  ooDilder  as  materials  **  all  the 
tfatags  wnkih,  after  baring  undergone  the 
A«aga  imyUad  ia  production,  are  thero> 
MivM  OMftter  of  axchanga,"  and  as  implo- 
■MOta  (or  iastnuDents)  **  the  things  which 
anF«BplQ7«d  In  producing  that  change,  but 
do  not  tbemoshres  bacome  part  of  the  ex- 
ataaafeebla  mutt."  According  to  these 
ddinltJons»  the  foal  consumed  in  a  manufac- 
tory would  b«  considered,  not  as  a  material, 
bat  aa  an  tettrsmcnt.  This  use  of  the  terms 
»U0r&B  bottar  tlian  that  proposed  in  the 
teat,  with  tha  primltiva  physical  meaning  of 
tba  word  **  material  )**  but  the  distinction  on 
whldi  It  Is  grounded  Is  one  almost  Irrelerant 
tafdUUeal 


single  use.  Implements,  on  the  con 
trary,  being  suBceptiblo  of  repeated 
emplojrment,  the  whole  of  the  products 
which  they  are  instnimental  in  bring- 
ing into  existence  are  a  fund  which 
can  be  drawn  upon  to  remunerate  tho 
labour  of  their  construction,  and  tho 
abstinence  of  those  by  whose  accumu- 
lations that  labour  was  supported.  It 
is  enough  if  each  product  contributes 
a  fraction,  commonly  an  insignificant 
one,  towards  the  remuneration  of  that 
labour  and  abstinence,  or  towards  in- 
demnifjring  the  immediate  producer  for 
advancing  that  remuneration  to  the 
person  who  produced  the  tools. 

S  5.  Tliirdly:  Besides  materials 
for  industry  to  employ  itself  on,  and 
implements  to  aid  it,  provision  must  be 
made  to  prevent  its  operations  from 
being  disturbed  and  its  products  in- 
jured, either  by  the  destroying  agencies 
of  nature,  or  by  tho  violence  or  rapa- 
city of  men.  This  gives  rise  to  an- 
other mode  in  which  labour  not 
employed  directly  about  tho  product 
itself,  is  instrumental  to  its  prouuction ; 
namely,  when  employed  for  tha  protec- 
tion of  industry.  Such  is  the  object  of 
all  buildings  for  industrial  pui|H>6es; 
all  manufactories,  warehouses,  docks^ 
granaries,  bams,  farm-buildings  de- 
voted to  cattle,  or  to  the  operations  of 
agricultural  labour.  I  exclude  those 
in  which  tho  labourers  live,  or  whioh 
are  destined  for  their  personal  accom- 
modation :  these,  like  their  food,  supply 
actual  wants,  and  must  be  counted  in 
the  remuneration  of  their  labour. 
There  are  many  modes  in  which  labour 
is  still  more  directly  applied  to  the 
protection  of  productive  operations, 
rhe  herdsman  has  little  other  occupa- 
tion than  to  protect  the  cattle  from 
harm  :  the  positive  agencies  concerned 
in  the  realization  of  the  product,  go  on 
nearly  of  themselves.  1  have  already 
mentioned  the  labour  of  the  hcdger  and 
ditcher,  of  the  builder  of  walls  or  dykes. 
To  these  must  be  added  that  of  the 
soldier,  the  policeman,  and  the  judge. 
These  functionaries  are  not  indeed 
employed  exclusively  in  tho  protection 
of  industry,  nor  does  their  payment 
constitute,  to  tho  individual  producer, 
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n  puil  of  the  expenses  of  jmxluction. 
But  they  are  paid  from  the  taxes, 
wliich  arc  derived  from  the  prmhicu  of 
industry;  and  in  any  tolerably  go- 
verned country  they  naidor  to  its 
operations  a  service  far  more  than 
e()uivalent  to  the  cost.  To  society  at 
large  they  are  then«fore  part  of  tho 
cxiK'nscB  of  production:  and  if  the 
returns  to  production  were  not  suf- 
licient  to  maintain  these  labourers  in 
addition  to  all  tho  others  required, 
production,  at  least  in  that  form  and 
manner,  couhl  not  take  place.  lie- 
sides,  if  the  protection  which  the 
government  affords  to  the  operations  of 
industry  were  not  afforded,  the  pro- 
ducers would  bo  under  a  necessity  of 
cither  withdrawing  a  large  share  of 
their  time  and  labour  from  production, 
to  employ  it  in  defence,  or  of  engaging 
armed  men  to  defend  them ;  all  which 
labour,  in  that  case,  must  bo  directly 
i-enmnerated  from  the  produce ;  and 
things  which  could  not  pay  for  this 
additional  labour,  would  not  be  pro- 
duced. Under  the  pre«ent  arrange- 
ments, the  product  pays  its  quota  to- 
wanls  the  same  protection,  and  not- 
withstanding the  waste  and  prodigality 
incident  to  government  ex]K'nditun;, 
obtains  it  of  better  quality  at  a  much 
smaller  cost. 

§  6.  Fourthly :  There  is  a  very 
great  amount  of  lalx>ur  employed,  not 
in  bringing  the  product  into  existence, 
but  in  n'ndering  it,  when  in  existence, 
accessible  to  those  for  whoso  use  it  is 
intended.  Many  im])ortaiit  classes  of 
labourers  find  their  sole  emplovment  in 
some  function  of  this  kind.  Thero  is 
first  the  whole  class  of  carriers,  by 
land  or  water :  muleteers,  waggoners, 
bargemen,  sailors,  wharfmen,  coal- 
Dcavcrs,  porters,  railway  establish- 
ments, and  the  like.  Next,  there  are 
the  constructors  of  all  the  implements 
of  transport ;  ships,  barges,  carts,  loco- 
motives, &c.,  to  which  must  be  added 
roads,  canals,  and  railways.  Koads 
arc  sometimes  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  opened  gratuitouslpr  to  the 
public  ;  but  the  labour  of  making  them 
18  not  the  less  paid  for  from  the  pro- 
duce.   Each  producer,  in  paying  his 
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quota  of  the  taxes  levied  generally  fur 
the  construction  of  roads,  pays  for  th« 
us(>  of  thoKC  which  conduce  to  his  con- 
venience ;  and  if  mad.*  with  any  toler- 
able judgment,  they  inereaso  the  re- 
turns to  his  industry  by  far  more  than 
an  equivalent  amount. 

Another  numerous  class  of  labonren 
employed  in  rendering  tho  things  pio> 
duced  accessible  to  their  intended  con- 
sumers, is  the  class  of  dealen  and 
traders,  or,  as  they  may  be  termed, 
distributors,  lliere  would  be  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  trouble,  and  an  in- 
convenience often  amounting  to  im- 
practicabiUty,  if  consumers  could  only 
obtain  the  articles  they  want  by  treat- 
ing  dircctly  with  the  producers.  Both 
pnxlucers  and  consumers  are  too  mnch 
scattered,  and  the  latter  oflen  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  fonner.  To 
diminish  this  loss  of  time  and  labour, 
tho  contrivance  of  fairs  and  marketi 
was  early  had  recourse  to,  where  oon- 
sumera  and  producers  might  periodi- 
cally meet,  without  any  intennediatt 
agency;  and  this  plan  answers  toler- 
ably well  for  manv  articles,  especially 
agricultural  produce,  agriculturistt 
haNing  at  some  seasons  a  certain  qnan- 
tity  of  spare  time  on  their  hands.  Bot 
even  in  this  case,  attendance  is  often 
very  troublesome  and  inconvenient  to 
buyers  who  have  other  occupati(tt% 
and  do  not  Hve  in  the  immediate 
ncinity ;  while,  for  all  articles  the  pro> 
duction  of  which  requires  continnoof 
attention  from  the  producers,  these 
periodical  markets  must  be  held  at 
such  considerable  intervals,  and  the 
wants  of  the  consumers  must  cither  be 
provided  for  so  long  beforehand,  or 
must  remain  so  long  unsupplied,  that 
even  before  the  resources  of  society 
admitted  of  tho  estabUshmcntof  ahops^ 
the  supply  of  these  wants  fell  univer- 
sally into  the  hands  of  itinerant 
dealers ;  the  pedlar,  who  might  appear 
once  a  month,  being  preferred  to  the 
fair,  which  only  returned  once  or  twice 
a  year.  In  country  districts,  remote 
from  towns  or  largo  villages,  the  in> 
dustry  of  the  pedlar  is  not  yet  wboOly 
superseded.  But  a  dealer  who  has  a 
fixed  abode  and  fixed  customers  is  io 
much  more  to  be  depended  on,  that 
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cansameri  prefer  resorting  to  him  if  he 
IB  oomFenicntlj  accossihle ;  and  dealers 
therefore  find  their  advantage  in  esta- 
blishing themselTes  in  every  locality 
where  there  are  sufficient  consumers 
near  at  hand  to  afford  them  a  remune- 
ration. 

In  many  cases  the  producers  and 
dealers  are  the  same  persons,  at  least 
aa  to  the  ownership  of  the  funds  and 
tlie  control  of  the  operations.  The 
tnkfff  the  shoemaker,  the  haker,  and 
many  other  tradesmen,  are  the  pro- 
docert  of  the  articles  they  deal  in,  so 
fur  as  regards  the  last  stage  in  the 
prodoetioii.  This  union,  however,  of 
the  fimctioiis  of  manufacturer  and  re- 
tailer, ia  only  expedient  when  the  article 
can  advantageously  be  made  at  or  near 
the  plaoe  convenient  for  retailing  it, 
and  la,  besides,  manufactured  and  sold 
in  tmaB  parcela.  When  things  have 
to  be  brooght  from  a  distance,  the 
same  person  cannot  effectually  superin- 
tend both  the  making  and  the  retailing 
of  them :  when  thev  are  best  and  most 
cheaply  made  on  a  large  scale,  a  single 
manufactory  requires  so  many  local 
channels  to  carry  off  its  supply,  that 
the  retailing  is  most  conveniently  dole- 
gated  to  other  agency :  and  even  shoes 
and  coats,  when  they  are  to  be  furnished 
in  large  quantities  at  once,  as  for  the 
■apply  of  a  regiment  or  of  a  workhouse, 
are  nsoally  obtained  not  directly  from 
the  prodncers,  but  from  intermediate 
dealers,  who  make  it  their  business  to 
ascertain  from  what  producers  they  can 
be  obtained  best  ana  cheapest.  Even 
when  things  are  destined  to  be  at  last 
aold  by  retail,  convenience  soon  creates 
a  cla«  of  wholesale  dealers.  When 
prodncts  and  transactions  have  multi- 
plied beyond  a  certain  point;  when 
one  manufoctory  supplies  man^  shops, 
and  one  shop  has  often  to  obtam  goods 
from  many  oifferent  manufactories,  the 
lorn  of  time  and  trouble  both  to  the 
manoiacturen  and  to  the  retailers  by 
treating  directly  vrith  one  another, 
makes  it  more  convenient  to  them  to 
treat  with  a  smaller  number  of  great 
dealers  or  merchants,  who  only  buy  to 
sell  again,  collecting  goods  from  the 
▼arious  producers,  and  distributing 
them  to  the  retailers,  to  be  by  them 


further  distributed  among  the  con- 
sumers.  Of  these  various  elements  is 
composed  the  Distributing  Class,  whose 
agency  is  supplementary  to  that  of  the 
Producing  Class:  and  the  produce  so 
distributed,  or  its  price,  is  the  source 
from  which  the  distributors  are  remu- 
nerated for  their  exertions,  and  for  the 
abstinence  which  enabled  them  to  ad- 
vance the  funds  needful  for  the  business 
of  distribution. 

§  7.  We  have  now  completed  the 
enumeration  of  the  modes  in  which 
labour  employed  on  external  nature  is 
subservient  to  production.  But  there 
is  yet  another  mode  of  employing  labour 
which  conduces  equally,  though  still 
more  remotely,  to  that  end:  this  is, 
labour  of  which  the  subject  is  human 
beings.  Every  human  being  has  been 
brought  up  from  infancy  at  the  expense 
of  much  labour  to  some  person  or  per* 
sons,  and  if  this  labour  or  part  of  it, 
had  not  been  bestowed,  the  ciiild  would 
never  have  attained  the  age  and 
strength  which  enable  him  to  become 
a  labourer  in  his  turn.  To  the  com- 
munity at  large,  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  rearing  its  infant  population 
form  a  part  of  the  outlay  which  is  a 
condition  of  production,  and  which  is 
to  be  replaced  with  increase  from  the 
future  produce  of  their  labour.  By  tho 
individuals,  this  labour  and  expense  are 
usually  incurred  from  other  motives 
than  to  obtain  such  ultimate  return, 
and,  for  most  purposes  of  political  eco- 
nomy, need  not  be  taken  into  account 
as  expenses  of  production.  But  the 
technical  or  industrial  education  of  the 
community;  the  labour  employed  in 
learning  and  in  teaching  the  arts  of 
production,  in  acquiring  and  communi- 
cating skill  in  those  arts ;  this  labour 
is  really,  and  in  general  solely,  under- 
gone for  tho  sake  of  the  greater  or  more 
valuable  produce  thereby  attained,  and 
in  order  that  a  remuneration,  equivalent 
or  more  than  equivalent,  may  be  reaped 
by  the  learner,  besides  an  adequate  re- 
muneration for  the  labourof  the  teacher, 
when  a  teacher  has  been  employed. 

As  the  labour  which  confers  produc- 
tive powers,  whether  of  hand  or  of  head, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  la- 
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bout  by  w'ln'cli  society  accomplishes  itB 
productive  opfTatioiis,  or  in  either  wordji, 
All  part  of  what  the  produce  costs  to  , 
society,  HO  too  may  the  lalniur  employed 
in  keeping  up  productive  powers;  in 
])revcnting  them  frcm  being  destroyed 
or  weakened  by  accident  or  disease.  ' 
ITie  labour  of  a  physician  or  surp^eon, 
when  made  use  of  by  persons  cnp:ap-ed 
in  industry,  must  be  regarded  in  tlio  ' 
econnmy  of  society  as  a  sarrifico  in- 
curred, to  prcBcrve  from  perishinpf  by 
death  or  infirmity  that  portion  ot  the 
productiyo  resources  of  society  which  is 
fixed  in  the  lives  and  bodily  or  mental 
powers  of  its  productive  members.    To 
the  individuals,  indeed,  this  forms  but 
a  part,  sometimes  an  imperceptible  part, 
of  the  motives  that  induce  them  to  sub- 
mit to  medical  treatment:  it  is  not 
principally  from    economical   motives 
that  persons  have  a  limb  amputated, 
or  endeavour  to  be  cured  of  a  fever, 
though  when  they  do  so,  there  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  inducement  for  it  even  : 
on  that  score  alone,   lliis  is,  therefore,  I 
one  of  the  cases  of  labour  and  outlay  ' 
which,  though  conducive  to  production, 
yet  not  being  incurred  fur  that  end,  or 
tor  the  sake  of  the  returns  arising  from  ; 
it,  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  most  of  the 
general  propositions  which  political  eco- 
nomy has  occasion  to  assert  respecting 
prodfuctive  labour:   though,  when  so- 
inoty  and  not  the  indi\idual8  are  con-  ! 
sidered,  this  labour  and  outlay  must  ! 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  advance  by  '. 
which  society  eflccts  its  productive  ope- 
rations, and  for  which  it  is  indemnified  , 
by  the  produce. 

§  8.  Another  kind  of  lalionr,  usnally 
classed  as  mental,  but  conducing  to  the 
ultimate  product  as  directly,  though 
not  80  immediately,  as  manual  labour 
itself,  is  the  labour  of  the  inventors  of 
industrial  processes.  I  pay,  usually 
classed  as  mental,  because  in  reality  it 
is  not  czcliisivelv  so.  All  human  exer- 
tion is  oompoundcdof  some  mental  and 
some  bodinr  elements.  The  stupidest 
hodman,  who  repeats  from  day  to  day 
the  mechanical  act  of  climbing  a  ladder, 
performs  a  function  partly  intellectual  ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  most  in- 
telligent dog  or  elephant  oould  not. 


Srobably,  be  taught  to  do  it.  The 
ulle»t  buman  being,  instructed  hefom- 
hand,  is  capable  of  turning  a  mill ;  bat 
a  horse  cannot  turn  it  without  aome- 
body  to  drive  and  watch  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  some  bodOy  ingn- 
dient  in  the  labour  most  purely  naental, 
when  it  generates  any  externa]  rerah. 
Newton  could  not  have  produced  the 
lYincipia  without  the  bodily  exertioD 
either  of  penmanship  or  of  dictatioii; 
and  he  must  have  drown  many  dia> 
grams,  and  written  out  many  cakala- 
tions  and  demonstrations,  while  he  wai 
preparing  it  in  his  mind.  iBventon, 
besides  the  labour  of  their  brmin%  gene- 
rally go  through  much  labour  witii  their 
hands,  in  the  models  which  theij  oon- 
stmct  and  the  experiments  they  have 
to  make  before  their  idea  can  reaKs 
itself  successfully  in  acL  Whether 
mental,  however,  or  bodily,  their  Uboar 
is  a  part  of  that  by  which  the  prodiK^ 
tion  is  brought  about  The  Uboor  of 
Watt  in  contriving  the  tteam-^ngine 
was  as  essential  a  part  of  prodootion 
as  that  of  the  mechanics  who  hoild  or 
the  engineers  who  work  the  iBBtn- 
ment ;  and  was  undergone,  no  levthsa 
theirs,  in  the  prospect  of  a  remmeTttioi 
from  the  produce.  The  labonr  of  inven- 
tion is  oflen  estimated  and  paid  on  the 
very  same  plan  as  that  of  execntirm. 
Many  manufacturers  of  onumcmtal 
goods  have  inventors  in  their  emplny- 
ment,  who  receive  wages  or  salaries  far 
designing  patterns,  exactly  as  others  do 
for  copying  them.  All  this  ia  itric^ 
part  of  the  labonr  of  pmductioB ;  u  the 
labour  of  the  author  of  a  Ixmk  is  equally 
a  part  of  its  production  with  that  of  the 
pnnter  and  binder.  ^  • 

In  a  national,  or  universal  point  of 
view,  the  labour  of  tho  sa^Tint,  or  spe- 
culative thinker,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
production  in  the  very  narrowest  aenai, 
as  that  of  the  inventor  of  %  practical 
art ;  many  such  invontiona  ha^  hen 
the  direct  consequences  of  theoratk 
discoveries,  and  evciy  extennoa  of 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  natnra 
being  fruitful  of  apnlications  to  the 
purposes  of  outward  nfe.  The  electeo- 
mapictic  telegraph  was  the  wonderfvl 
ana  most  unexpected  conseqsence  o£ 
the  experiments  of  (Erstcd  and  the 
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fna'iliomntical    invcrtipRtions  of   Ani- 
|v'Vi: :  anil  the  mcxloni  art  of  na\nga- 
tion  is  an  iiuforcRcen  emanation  from 
til';  pnrely  speculative  and  apparently 
idoppIv  cnrious  inquiry,  by  tbo  mathe- 
Eiaticians  of  Alexandria,  into  tho  pro- 
perties of  thnre  ciir\'eB  ffimied  by  the 
intersection  of  a  plane  purface  and  a 
<ODe.    No  limit  can  be  Rot  to  the  im- 
pcwtance,  even  in  a  purely  productive 
and  material  point  of  view,  of  mere 
tbmight.    Inasmuch,  however,  as  these 
material  fnrits,  thongh  the  result,  are 
BL*ldom  the  direct  purpose  of  the  pnr- 
suits  of  savants,  nor  is  their  rcmu- 
ncration  in  general  deriveil  from  tho 
increaaed    prodoction  which  may  be 
•caused  inciaeDtallv,  and  mostly  after 
a  kmg  tntenral,  6y  their  discoveries; 
this  ultimate  influence  does  not,  for 
most  of  the  purposes  of  political  eco- 
nrnny,  raqmre  to  be  taken  into  con- 
fiideration;  and  speculative   thinkers 
an*  generally  classed  as  the  producerH 
only  of  the  nooks,  or  other  UKcable  or 
saleable  articles,  which  directly  ema- 
nate from  them.    But  when  (as  in  po- 
Krical  economy  one  bhonld  always  bo 
pirepBred  to  do)  we  sliiit  our  point  of  | 
view,  and  consider  not  indi\'idaal  acts,  i 
and  the  motives  b^  which  they  are  j 
determined,  bnt  national  and  univorKal  > 
fesalts,  intellectual   speculation  must  I 
be  looked  upon  as  a  most  influential  '■ 
pcirt  of  the  prodaotive  labour  of  society, 
and  the  portion  of  its  rcRonrces  oni-  I 
plojred  in  carrying  on  and  in  remuue-  j 
ratin.ir  sacfa  labour,  as  a  highly  produc-  i 
tire  part  of  its  expenditure. 

$  9.  In  the  foregoing  survey  of  the 
modes  of  employing  labour  in  further- 
ance of  production,  I  have  made  little 
use  of  the  popnlar  distinction  of  indus- 
try into  agncnltnral,  manufacturin<r, 
and  commercial.  For,  in  truth,  this 
division  fulflU  very  badly  tho  purposes 
ofadaniHcation.  3Iany  great  branches 
of  pnodnctive  industry  lind  no  place  in 
it.  or  not  without  much  straining ;  for 
ffxamplc  (not  to  speak  of  hunters  or 
fishers)  the  miner,  the  road-maker,  and 
the  sailor.  Tlie  limit,  too.  between 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  indns- 
trv  cannot  be  preciKcly  drawn.  Tlie 
luilkr.  lor  instance,  and  the  baker — 


are  they  to  be  reckoned  among  ngri- 
culturistH,  or  among  manufaciuivrs  ? 
Their  occupation  is  in  its  nature  nia- 
nufacturir.j; ;  tho  food  has  Anally  jwirted 
company  with  the  soil  lK?fore  it*  is 
hanaed  over  to  them :  thi»,  however, 
might  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the 
thresher,  tho  winnower,  the  makers  of 
butter  and  cheese;  operations  always 
counted  as  agricultural,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  the  custom  for  them  to  bo 
performed  by  persons  resident  on  tho 
iarm,  and  under  the  same  supcrinten- 
dence  as  tillage.  For  many  punxxtes, 
all  these  persons,  the  miller  and  baker 
inclusive,  must  be  placed  in  the  same 
class  with  ploughmen  and  reapers. 
They  are  all  concerned  in  producing 
food,  and  depend  for  their  reniunenit  ion 
on  the  food  produced;  when  the  ono 
class  abounds  and  flourishes,  the  others 
do  so  too;  they  form  collectively  tho 
"agricultural  interest;"  they  rnider 
but  one  Hervice  to  the  community  by 
their  united  labours,  and  arc  paid  t'lom 
one  common  source.  Even  the  tilicrn 
of  the  soil,  again,  when  the  produce  is 
not  food,  but  the  materials  of  what  are 
comm^inly  termed  manufactures,  Wlong 
in  many  rcFi>ects  to  the  same  divifltin 
in  tho  economy  of  society  as  inanuiao- 
turers.  Tho  cotton-planter  of  Carolina, 
and  the  wool-grower  of  Australia,  have 
more  interests  in  common  with  tlie 
sjunner  and  weaver  than  with  the 
com-ffrower.  I^ut.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  industry  which  opt^rates  immedi- 
ately upon  the  soil  has,  as  we  shall  Fee 
hereafter,  some  properties  on  which 
many  important  couHequenoes  deiMMid, 
and  whicn  distinguish  it  from  all  the 
subsequent  stages  of  production,  whe- 
ther carried  on  by  the  same  person  or 
not ;  from  the  industry  of  tho  thresher 
and  winnower,  as  mucli  as  from  that  of 
the  cotton-spinner.  When  I  speak, 
therefore,  of  agricultural  labour.  I  shall 
generally  mean  this,  and  this  exclu- 
sively, unless  the  contrary  is  eit]i«?r 
stated  or  implied  in  the  €ont(>xt.  1'he 
term  manufacturing  is  too  vague  to  be 
of  much  use  when  precision  is  required, 
and  when  I  employ  it,  I  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  inteiulini;  to  speak  popu- 
larly rather  than  Kcientiticatiy. 
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CHAPTER  IlL 


OF    UNPRODUCTIVE  LABOUR. 


§  1.  Labour  is  indispensable  to  pro- 
duction, but  has  not  always  production 
for  its  cfti'ct.  There  is  much  labour, 
and  of  a  high  order  of  usefulness,  of 
which  production  is  not  the  object. 
Labour  has  accordingly  been  distin- 
guished into  Productive  and  Unpro- 
ductive. There  has  been  not  a  httle 
controversy  among  political  economists 
on  the  question,  what  kinds  of  labour 
should  bo  reputed  to  be  unproductive ; 
and  they  have  not  always  perceived, 
that  thcro  was  in  reality  no  matter  of 
fact  in  dispute  between  them. 

Many  writers  have  been  unwilling  to 
class  any  labour  as  productive,  unless 
Its  result  is  palpable  in  some  material 
object,  capable  of  being  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another.  Tlicre  are 
others  (among  whom  are  Mr.  M*CulIoch 
and  M.  Say)  who  looking  upon  the 
word  unproauctive  as  a  term  of  dis- 
paragement, remonstrate  against  im- 
posing it  upon  any  labour  which  is 
reganlcd  as  useful — which  produces  a 
benefit  or  a  pleasure  worth  the  cost. 
Tlio  labour  of  officers  of  government, 
of  the  army  and  navy,  of  physicians, 
lawyers,  teachers,  musicians,  dancers, 
actors,  domestic  servants,  &c.  when 
they  really  accomplish  what  they  are 
paid  for,  and  are  not  more  numerous 
than  is  required  for  its  performance, 
ought  not,  say  these  writers,  to  be 
*'  stigmatized"  as  unproductive,  an  ex- 
pression which  they  appear  to  regard 
as  synonymous  with  wasteful  or  worth- 
less. But  this  seems  to  be  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  matter  in  dispute.  Pro- 
duction not  being  the  sole  end  of  human 
existence,  the  term  unproductive  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  stigma ;  nor 
was  ever  intended  to  do  so  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  The  question  is  one  of  mere 
language  and  classification.  Differ- 
ences of  language,  however,  are  by  no 
means  unimportant,  even  when  not 
grounded  on  differences  of  opinion ;  for 
though  either  of  two  expressions  may 


be  consistent  with  the  whole  truth,  they 

Generally  tend  to  fix  attention  opoa 
ifferent  parts  of  it.  Wo  must  then* 
fore  enter  a  little  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  meanings  which 
may  attach  to  the  words  prodactire 
anu  unproductive  when  applied  to 
labour. 

In  the  first  place,  even  in  what  is 
called  the  production  of  material  ob- 
jects, it  must  be  remembered  that  what 
is  produced  is  not  the  matter  conaposiDg 
them.  AH  the  labour  of  all  the  numaa 
beings  in  the  world  could  not  prodooe 
one  particle  of  matter.  To  weave 
broaacloth  is  but  to  re>arrange,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  particles  of  wool; 
to  grow  com  is  only  to  put  a  portioii  of 
matter  called  a  seed,  into  a  sitoatioo 
where  it  can  draw  together  particles  of 
matter  firom  the  earth  and  air,  to  fomi 
the  new  combination  called  a  plant 
Though  we  cannot  create  matter,  ne 
can  cause  it  to  assnme  properties,  by 
which,  from  having  been  nseleas  to  ni, 
it  becomes  useful.  What  we  produce, 
or  desire  to  produce,  is  always,  as  M. 
Say  rightly  terms  it,  an  otikty.  La- 
bour is  not  creative  of  objects,  but  of 
utilities.  Neither,  again,  do  we  con- 
sume and  destroy  tho  olnects  them- 
selves ;  the  matter  of  which  thej  wen 
composed  remains,  more  or  less  altered 
in  form :  what  ha**  really  been  consumed 
is  only  the  oualities  by  which  they  were 
fitted  for  tne  purpose  they  have  been 
applied  to.  It  is,  tnerefore,  pertinently 
nsxed  by  M.  Say  and  others — sinoe^ 
when  we  are  said  to  produce  objectii 
we  only  produce  utility,  why  shonld  not 
all  labour  which  produces  utOity  be 
accounted  productive?  Why  refuse 
that  title  to  the  surgeon  who  sets  a 
limb,  tho  judge  or  legislator  who  OOB- 
fcrs  security,  and  give  it  to  the  lari- 
dary  who  cuts  and  polishes  a  diamond? 
Why  deny  it  to  the  teacher  from  whom 
I  learn  an  art  by  which  I  can  gain  my 
bread,  and  accord  it  to  the  comectiooer 
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DBntary 


vbo  I  likes  bonboTU  Tar  the 
plpuore  of  a  piense  of  taatB  J 

It  19  (|iiilc  tme  that  all  these  kiada 
of  UbouT  aTD  [HviIuctivG  of  utility;  atid 
the  qoeatiofl  wliicb  now  occupies  lu 
could  Dot  baTo  been  a  qncstion  at  *U, 
if  tlte  prodnction  of  ntilitv  were  enongh 
to  Mitiiry  tha  Dotion  wliich  mnnldnd 
ban  uniallj  formed  of  productiTe  la- 
boor.  Prodnction,  and  productive,  are 
of  (-linn*  elliptical  eipresaons,  inToiv- 
iag  Um  idaa  of  a  nnicthing  produced ; 
Imt  ihia  Kuuething,  in  common  appre- 
bennon,  I  conceive  to  be,  not  utiUty, 
bnt  Wraith.  Productiie  labour  means 
labomr  prodnetiTO  of  wealth.  We  are 
recalled  tbsnfocc,  to  the  question 
tnnchcd  npoD  in  oar  Srst  chapter,  vbat 
Wealth  ii,  and  vheChei  only  material 
prodiicM,  or  tU  naeful  products,  ore  to 
IM  iacludad  in  iL 

§  1.  Now  ths  ntilities  prodnced  bj 
Jabiiiirare  oTthtce  kinds.    They  are, 

i^lnt.  Dtilitiei  fixed  and  embodied  in 
ontwanl  objects ;  by  labour  employed 


Secinidlj,  utilities  fixed  and  embodied 
in  bnmaii  beings ;  the  labour  being  in 
this  caM  emplajed  In  conferring  on 
hnman  beings,  qnalities  which  render 
tbem  ■CTTiceabfo  to  themselves  and 
olbers.  To  this  class  belongs  the  la- 
bour of  allconcemEd  in  education;  not 
rmly  ■choohnaalers,  tutors,  aiid  protcs- 
won,  but  goremmcnts,  so  far  as  they 
aim  sDooenfidly  at  the  impniTement  of 
the  people;  moraliats,  and  clerRymtin, 
u  far  as  nodnctire  of  bcncbt ;  the 
WxMiT  of  pbyiic 


life  ai 


I  physic 


or  mental  efficiency  ;  of  the 
bodily  exercises,  and  of  the  Tarious 
tndea,  aciences,  and  arts,  together  with 
ibe  Ubour  of  ihe  learners  in  acquiring 
tbeiD ;  and  all  labour  bestowed  by  any 
pKncma.  throughout  life,  in  improving 
the  knowledge  or  cultivating  the  bodily 
or  mental   lacnitics  of  themselves  or 


•e  soivice  rendered ;  a  plea- 


averted,  during  a  longer  or  a  nliortor 
time,  but  without  leaving  a  penuuiieiit 
acquisition  in  the  improved  qualitiua  of 
any  person  or  thing ;  the  labour  beins 
eniplojed  in  producing  an  utility  di- 
rectly, not  (as  in  the  two  former  cases) 
in  fitting  some  other  tluna;  to  afford  an 
utility.  Such,  for  eiamplc,  is  Ihe  la- 
bour of  (he  musical  performer,  the  actor, 
the  public  declaimer  or  reciter,  and  the 
showman.  Some  good  may  no  doubt 
be  produced,  and  much  more  njight  be 
produced,  beyond  the  moment,  tipnn  tha 
feelings  and  disposition,  or  general  itata 
of  enjoyment  of  the  spectators ;  or  in- 
stead of  piood  there  may  be  harm ;  bat 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  the 
effect  intended,  is  the  result  for  which 
the  exhibitor  works  and  the  spectator 
pays ;  nothing  bat  the  inimedl;ito  plen- 
Bure.  Such,  again,  is  the  labour  of  tho 
army  and  navy ;  they,  at  tho  best,  pre- 
vent a  country  from  being  conquered, 
or  from  being  injured  or  insulted,  whicli 
is  a  service,  but  in  all  other  respects 
leave  the  counliy  neither  improved  nor 
deteriorated.  Such,  too,  is  tho  labour 
of  ibe  legislator,  tho  judge,  the  officer 
of  justice,  and  all  other  agents  of  go- 
apart  from  any  influence  lliev  may 
exert  on  the  improvement  of  the  na- 
tional mind.  The  service  which  they 
render,  is  to  mainlain  peace  and  aecu- 
rity  ;  these  compdbo  the  utility  which 
they  produce.  It  may  appear  to  Bonie, 
that  carrier?,  and  merchants  or  dealers, 
should  be  placed  in  Ibis  same  chiss, 
since  their  labour  does  not  add  any 
properties  to  objects :  but  I  rejdy  tliat 
itditcs:  it  adds  tho  property  of  being 
in  the  place  where  ihey  arc  wanted, 
instead  of  being  in  some  oilier  place  : 
which  is  a  very  useful  property,  and 
the  utility  it  confers  is  embodied  in  tho 
things  themselves,  which  now  actually 
srn    in   the  place  where  they  uro  re- 

3 Hired  for  use,  and  in  consequence  of 
lat  increased  utibty  could  be  sold  at 
an  increased  prira,  proportienei.1  to  tlio 
labour  expended  in  lonlerring  it.  This 
labour,  therefore,  dues  not  bcionj;  totba 
third  class,  but  to  the  flrsc 


so 
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§  3.  We  bare  now  to  consider  which 
of  these  tbrco  classes  of  labour  sliuuld 
be  accounted  productive  of  wealth,  since 
that  is  what  the  temi  productive,  when 
used  bj  itself,  most  be  undorKto\xl  to 
import.  Utilities  of  the  third  class, 
consisting  in  pleasures  which  only  exist 
while  bein^  enjoyed,  and  scr\'icus  which 
only  exist  wliilo  being  port'onued,  can- 
not be  spoken  of  as  wealth,  except  by 
an  at.'iknowledfi^d  metaphor.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  idea  of  wealth  to  bo  sus- 
ceptible of  accumulation  :  things  which 
cannot,  after  being  produced,  bo  kept 
for  somo  time  bei'ore  being  use^d,  are 
never,  I  think,  regarded  as  wealth, 
since  however  much  of  them  may  bo 
produced  and  enjoyed,  tho  person  lienc- 
tited  by  them  is  no  richer,  is  nowise 
improved  in  circumstances.  But  there 
is  not  so  distinct  and  ]K>sitive  a  vidla- 
lion  of  usago  in  considering  as  wealth 
any  product  which  is  both  useful  and 
BUKoeptible  of  acctuuiUation.  Tho  skill, 
and  the  energy  and  iKtrseverancc,  of 
tlic  artisans  ot'  a  country,  aro  n;ckoued 
part  of  its  wealth,  no  lesii  than  their 
tools  and  machinery.*  Accomling  to 
this  definitiim,  wc  should  regunl  all 
labour  as  productive  which  is  employed 

*  Some  aiitlioritie*  look  upon  it  as  a:i  etton' 
tial  element  in  tlie  idea  of  wtialth,  tbat  it 
•liould  !ic  capable  not  iiolcl.v  of  )>uiiig  accu- 
mulated, but  of  bcinir  transforrotl ;  and  inoiu 
much  as  tho  Taluablc  qualities,  and  eycn 
the  productive  capacities,  of  a  human  being 
cannot  b«  detached  from  him  and  pavsed  to 
some  one  elie,  they  deny  to  tbeve  the  appel- 
lation of  wealth,  and  to  the  lab<>ur  expended 
In  acquiring  them  the  name  of  productive 
labour.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  tbat  tho 
skilluf  an  artisan  (for  instance)  being  botli 
a  dc^^irable  possoivion  and  one  nf  a  certain 
durability  (not  to  say  pnvluctive  even  of 
material  ireall  h).thei'e  is  no  better  reason  fur 
refusing  to  it  the  title  of  wealth  because  it  is 
attached  to  a  man,  than  to  a  cuuli)it  or  a 
manufactory  because  they  arc  attat-lied  to  a 
place.  Besides,  if  tl:o  skill  itself  cannot  bo 
parted  with  to  a  purchaser,  the  use  of  it  may; 
If  it  cannot  be  sold  it  can  be  hired ;  and  it 
may  be,  and  is  8uld  outr:;;ht  in  all  ccmntrics 
whose  laws  permit  that  tho  man  himself 
should  be  sold  alont*  with  it.  Its  defect  of 
ti'an>ferabUity  does  not  result  from  a  natural, 
but  from  a  legal  and  n'.oral  obstacle. 

Tho  human  brint;  himself  (a^  formerly 
observed)  I  do  not  class  as  wealth.  He  is 
tho  purpose  for  wliich  wealtli  cxi>>ts.  ISut 
his  aequired  capacities,  which  exist  only  as 
inean-s  and  have  been  called  into  existence 
by  labour,  fall  rightly,  as  it  seems  to  mo, 
within  that  designation. 


in  creating  permanent  utilities,  wh»> 
thcr  embodied  in  human  beings,  or  in 
any  other  animate  or  inanimate  oLjects. 
This  nomenclature  I  have,  in  a  former 
publicalion,f  recommended  as  the  most 
conducive  to  tlio  ends  of  classification; 
and  I  am  still  of  that  opinion. 

But  in  applying  tho  term  wealth  to 
the  industrial  capacities  of  human  be- 
ings, th(rro  seems  always,  in  popular 
a])prchension,  to  be  a  tacit  reference  to 
material  pnxlucts.  The  skill  of  an 
artisan  is  accounted  wealth,  only  as 
being  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth  in 
a  material  senpo;  and  any  qaalitics 
not  tending  visibly  to  that'  object  are 
scared V  so  rcgiirded  at  all.  A  countiy 
would  hardlv  IfC  said  to  be  richer,  eir 
cept  by  a  metaphor,  however  preciooi 
a  possession  it  might  ha\*e  in  the 
genius,  tho  virtues,  ur  the  accomplish* 
nicnts  of  its  inhabit^ints ;  unless  indeed 
these  were  looked  \i\H)n  as  markctabla 
articles,  by  which  it  could  attract  the 
material  wealth  of  other  countries,  as 
tho  (i reeks  of  old,  and  several  modem 
nations  have  done.  While,  thcrcforf, 
I  should  prefer,  wore  I  constructing  a 
new  technical  Innguagu.  to  make  the 
distinction  turn  ui>on  tho  permanence 
rather  than  u}X)n  the  matenality  of  the 
])i-<xluct,  yet  when  employing  terms 
which  common  iL'^agc  has  taken  com- 
plete possession  of,  it  seems  advisable 
so  to  employ  thcni  as  to  do  the  least 
possible  violence  to  unagc;  since  any 
improvement  in  terminology  obtained 
by  straining  the  received  meaning  of  a 
}M>pular  phnise,  is  generally  purchased 
beyond  Us  value,  by  the  obscurity 
arising  fmrn  the  coutlict  between  new 
and  old  asso<"iations. 

I  shall,  thoret'uru,  in  this  ireatisCp 
when  spt*aking  of  wealth,  understand 
by  it  only  what  is  called  nmtcrial 
wealtli,  and  by  pnMluctive  labour  only 
those  kinds  oi  exertion  which  produce 
utilities  cmbo<lied  in  material  objects. 
But  in  limiting  myself  to  this  sense  of 
tho  word,  I  nieau  to  avail  myself  of  the 
full  extent  of  that  restricted  ac-cepta^ 
lion,  and  I  shall  not  refuse  tho  appeiLv 
tion  protluctive,  to  labour  wliich  yioldd 
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rial  product  as  its  direct  result, 
i  that  an  increase  of  material 
t  is  its  ultimate  consequence, 
ibonr  expended  in  the  acqui- 
manufacturing  skill,  I  claas  aa 
ve,  not  in  virtue  ol:  the  skill 
t  of  the  manufactured  products 
bjr  the  skill,  and  to  the  creation 
X  the  labour  of  learning  the 

Msentially  conducive.  The 
if  officers  of  government  in 
I  the  protection  which,  afforded 

manner  or  other,  is  indispen- 
the  prosperity  of  industry,  must 
id  as  productive  even  of  mate- 
Ith,  hecanse  without  it,  mate- 
Jth,  in  anything  like  its  pre- 
mdanoe,  could  not  exist.  Such 
oaj  be  said  to  be  productive 

Lor  mediately,  in  opposition 
mr  of  the  ploughman  and  the 
joiner,  which  are  productive 
ktelty.  ^b®y  ^^  *-^  aMke  in 
at  they  leave  the  community 
a  material  products  than  they 
;  the^  increase,  or  tend  to  in- 
oatenal  wealth. 

By  Unproductive  Laboiur,  on 
rar)',  \m11  be  understood  labour 
)es  not  ternjinato  in  the  crea- 
naterial  wealth ;  which,  how- 
;ely  or  successfully  practised, 
render  the  community,  and  the 
large,  richer  in  material  pro- 
>at  poorer  by  all  that  is  con- 
ay  the  labourers  while  so  em- 

Eiboar  is,   in   the   language  of 

economy,  unpixKluctive,  which 
immediato  enjoyment,  without 
ease  oi'  the  accumulated  stock 
tanent    means   of   enjoyment. 

l.-ibour,  according  to  our  pro- 
nitioii,  must  be  classed  as  un- 
ve,  wiiich  terminates  in  a  per- 

benftit,  Iiowever  important, 
.  that  an  increase  of  material 

forms  no  part  of  that  beneiit. 
mr  of  saving  a  friend's  life  is 
loctive,  unless  the  triend  is  a 
ve  labuiu^r,  and  produces  more 
consumes.  To  a  religious  per- 
uiving  of  a  soul  must  appear  a 
3  inijiortant  service  than  the 
f  a  life ;  but  he  will  not  there- 


fore call  a  miairicwiMy  or  a  olei^gTman 
productive  labourers,  unless  they  teach, 
as  the  South  Sea  Miasionaries  have  in. 
some  cases  done,  the  arts  of  civilization 
in  addition  to  the  dootrinea  of  their 
religion.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  evi- 
dent that  the  greater  number  of  mia- 
sionaries or  clergymen  a  nation  main- 
tains, the  less  it  has  to  expend  on  other 
things ;  while  the  more  it  expends 
judiciously  in  keeping  agriculturists, 
and  manufacturers  at  work,  the  more  it 
will  have  for  every  other  purpose.  By 
the  former  it  diminishes,  catteris  pari- 
''iM,  its  stock  of  material  products ;  by 
the  latter,  it  increases  them. 

Unproductive  may  be  as  useful  as  pro- 
ductive labour ;  it  may  be  more  useful, 
even  in  point  of  permanent  advantage ; 
or  its  use  may  consist  only  in  pleasnr* 
able  sensation,  which  when  gone  leaves- 
no  trace ;  or  it  may  not  aiibrd  even 
this,  hut  may  be  absolute  waste.  In 
any  case  society  or  mankind  grow  no< 
richer  by  it,  but  poorer.  Ail  material 
products  consumed  by  any  one  while  he 
produces  nothing,  are  so  much  sub- 
tracted, for  the  time,  from  the  material 
pi-oducts  which  society  would  other- 
wise have  possessed.  But  though 
society  giows  no  richer  by  unproduc- 
tive labour,  the  individual  may.  An 
unproductive  labourer  may  receive  for 
his  Ia')our,  irom  those  who  derive 
pleasure  or  benefit  from  it,  a  remimera* 
tion  wliich  may  be  to  him  a  considera- 
ble source  of  wealth ;  but  his  gain  is 
balanced  by  their  loss ;  they  may 
have  received  a  fidl  equivalent  tor 
their  expenditure,  but  they  are  so 
much  poorer  by  it.  When  a  tailor 
makes  a  coat  and  sells  it,  there  is  a 
transfer  of  the  price  from  the  customer 
to  the  tailor,  and  a  coat  besides  which 
did  not  previously  exist ;  but  what  is 
gained  by  au  actor  is  a  mere  transfer 
from  the  spectator's  funds  to  his,  leav* 
ing  no  ailicle  of  wealth  for  the  specta- 
tor's indemnitication.  Thus  the  com- 
mimity  collectively  gains  nothing  by 
the  actor's  labour ;  and  it  loses,  of  his 
receipts,  all  that  portion  wluch  he  con- 
sumes, retaining  onl^'  tluit  which  he 
lavs  by.  A  community,  however,  may 
{  add  to  its  wealth  by  unproductive 
labour,  at  the  expense  of  other  soin-^ 
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TuunhieK,  as  an  individual  may  at  the  .  into  practice,  tbongh  cmpUn'od  for  a 


J)ruductivo  purpose,  is  wasted.  ?to- 
Uictivo  labour  may  render  a  natia 
|MX)ror,  if  the  wealth  it  produces,  tbat 
18,  the  increase  it  makes  in  the  stock 
of  useful  or  agreeable  things,  be  of  t 
kind  not  immediately  wanted:  ai 
when  a  conmioility  is  unsaleable,  be- 
cause produced  in  a  quantity  berood 
the  present  demand  :  or  when  specob' 
tor8  build  docks  and  warehouses  beftn 
th(.>ro  is  any  trade.      The    bankn|t 


expense  of  other  individuals.  The 
gains  of  Italian  opera  singers,  Oenuan 
governesses,  French  ballet  dancers, 
&c.,  are  a  source  of  wealth,  as  far  as 
they  go,  to  their  rospcctivc  countries, 
if  they  return  thither.  Th«  p^'tty 
states  of  (ireeco,  csjarially  the  rudtr 
and  more  backwai-d  of  those  states, 
were  nurseries  of  soldiers,  who  hireil 
tlH'mselves  to  the  princes  and  satnips 

of  the  Ka8t  to  carry  on  useless  and  (le- .  ^ 

Btructive  wars,  and  returned  with  their  "  states  of  North  America,  with  thor 
siivings  to  pass  their  declining  years  in  |  prematuR^  railways  and  canals,  haie 
their  om  :\  country :  tlurse  were  unim>-  |  made  this  kind  of  mistake ;  and  it 
ductive  labourers,  and  the  pay  tliey  '  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether 
recoivi'd,  togetherwith  tlieplunilertln'y  ;  Knglaiid,  in  the  disproportionate  d^ 
to<>k,  was  an  outlay  without  njtum  to  velopment  of  railway  cnter])rise,  hd 
the  countries  whicK  funiished  it ;  but,  '  not,  in  some  degree,  followed  tk 
though  no  gain  to  the  wdrid,  it  was  a  example.  Labour  sunk  in  expectatia 
gain  to  Greece.  At  a  later  jHTioil  the  '  of  a  distant  return,  when  tne  prrt 
same  country  and  its  colonies  supplied  exigencies  or  limited  resources  <h  tk 
the  Roman  empire  with  another  class  .  community  require  that  the  retiun  k 
of  advimturers,  who,  under  the  name  of  rapid,  may  leave  the  countxy  not  eok 
philosophers  or  of  rhetoricians,  taught  ,  ])Oorer  in  the  meanwhile,  by  all  vhks 
to  the  youth  of  the  higher  classes  what  those  labourers  consume,  but  lessiii^ 
were  esteemed  the  most  valuable  ac-  .  even  ultimately  than  if  immediate  l^ 
complishments :  these  were  mainly  ;  turns  had  been  sought  in  the  fint 
unpnxluctive  labourers,  but  their  ample  j  iuKtanee,   and  enterprises  for  distaat 


recompense  was  a  source  of  wealth  to 
their  own  country.  In  none  of  these 
cases  was  there  anv  accession  of 
wealth  to  the  world.  The  services  of 
the  lalK)urerH,  if  useful,  were  obtained 
at  a  sacrifice  to  the  world  of  a  j^irtiou 
of  nuitorial  wealth ;  if  useless,  all  that 
these  lalx)iircrB  consumed  was,  to  the 
worM,  waste. 

To  be  wasted,  however,  is  a  liability 
not  contincd  to  unproductive  lal>our. 
Productive  labour  may  ernially  be 
wasted  if  more  of  it  is  exp<?nded  than 
really  conduces  to  production.  If  de- 
lect of  skill  in  labourers,  or  of  judgment 
in  those  who  direct  them,  causes  a 
misapplication  of  productive  industrv ; 
if  a  fanner  persists  in  pUmghing  with 
three  horses  and  two  men,  when  ex- 
perience has  shown  tliat  two  horses 
and  one  man  are  suflicicnt,  the  sur- 
phis  labour,  though  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  production,  is  wasted.  If  a 
new  process  is  adopted  which  pn>vcs 
no  better,  or  not  so  good  as  those;  before 
in  use,  the  labour  expended  in  perfect- 
ing the  invention  and  in  carr}'ing  it 


pn)lit  post|)oned. 

§  6.  Tlie   di**tinction  of  Protlacti* 
and  Unproductive  is  applicable  to  c* 
sumption  as  well  as  to  labour.    All  d* 
members  of  the  community  arc  id> 
labourers,  but  all  are  consumers,  tti\ 
ccmsume  eitht- r  unprotluctively  or  pi*  ] 
duetively.      Whoever  contributes  !!*■• 
thing  directly  or  indirectly  to  pixJ*! 
tion,    is    an    uui^nxluctive    consuiBer>| 
The  only  pnKluctive    consumers  iitj 
jjnnlurtive   labourers ;    the    labtmr 
din'ctioH  Ining  of  course  included, 
well  as  that  of  execution.      But 
coiiHumption  even  of  producti\'e  hi 
ers  is  not  all  of  it  productive 
tioii.     There  is  unproductive  com 
tion  by  pnwluctive  consumers.    Viai^ 
they  consume  in  keeping   up  or 
proving  their    health,    strcngtli, 
capacities  of  work,  or  in  reanng  othe^ 
nrtKluctive  lalwurers  to  succtred  tl 
is  pn)ductive  consumption.     But 
sumption    on    pl<*asures    or    luxuric 
whether  by  the  idle  or  by  the   iiidi 
trious,  since  pro<lucti(m  is  neither  il 
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>ject  nor  u  in  any  way  adyanced  by 
,  muft  be  reckoned  unproductive: 
ith  a  reservation  perhaps  of  a  certain 
lantom  of  enjoyment  which  may  be 
aned  amonjg  necessaries,  since  any- 
ing  short  of  it  would  not  be  consistent 
ith  the  greatest  efficiency  of  labour. 
hat  alone  is  productive  consumption, 
hich  soes  to  maintain  and  increase 
le  pvodactive  powers  of  the  commu- 
tf ;  either  those  residing  in  its  soil, 
1  its  materials,  in  the  number  and 
ficiency  of  its  instruments  of  produc- 
cm,  or  in  its  people. 
Tliere  are  numerous  products  which 
lay  be  said  not  to  admit  of  being  con- 
imed  otherwise  than  unproductively. 
be  annual  consumption  of  gold  lace, 
ine  apples,  or  champagne,  must  be 
ckoned  unproductive,  since  these 
imgs  g^ve  no  assistance  to  produc- 
on,  nor  any  support  to  life  or  strength, 
it  what  would  equally  be  given  hj 
ings  much  less  costly.  Hence  it 
ight  be  supposed  that  the  labour  em- 
oyed  in  producing  them  ought  not  to 
)  renirded  as  productive,  in  the  sense 
.  wnich  the  term  is  understood  by 
^tical  economists.  I  grant  that  no 
boor  tends  to  the  permanent  enrich- 
tent  of  society,  which  is  employed  in 
rodncing  things  for  the  use  of  unpro- 
nctive  consumers.  The  tailor  who 
lakes  a  coat  for  a  man  who  produces 
lothing,  is  a  productive  labourer ;  but 
a  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  coat  is 
worn  out,  while  the  wearer  has  not 
frodooed  anything  to  replace  it,  and 
^  commumty  is  then  no  richer  by  the 
hboor  of  the  tailor,  than  if  the  same 
m  had  been  paid  for  a  stall  at  the 
•pera.  Nevertheless,  society  has  been 
neker  by  the  labour  while  the  coat 
^Med,  toat  is,  until  society,  through 
tte  of  its  unproductive  members,  chose 
l»  consume  the  produce  of  the  labour 
Mprodnctively.  The  case  of  tho  gold 
hot  or  the  pine  apple  is  no  further 
ttrent,  than  that  tney  are  still  fur- 
tter  removed  than  the  coat  from  the 
Gbaracter  of  necessaries.  These  things 
ibo  are  wealth  until  they  have  been 
lOMnmed. 

I  6.  We  see,  however,  by  this,  that 
mn  is  a  distinction,  more  important 


to  the  wealth  of  a  commmiity  than 
even  that  between  productive  and  un- 
productive labour;  the  distinction, 
namely,  between  labour  for  the  supply 
of  productive,  and  for  the  supply  of 
unproductive,  consumption ;  between 
labour  employed  in  keeping  up  or  in 
adding  to  the  productive  resources  of 
the  country,  and  that  which  is  em- 
ployed otherwise.  Of  the  produce  of 
the  country,  a  part  onl^  is  destined  to 
be  consumed  productively;  the  re- 
mainder supplies  the  unproductiye  con- 
sumption of  producers,  and  the  entire 
consumption  of  the  unproductive  classes. 
Suppose  that  the  proportion  of  the 
annual  produce  applied  to  the  first  pur- 
pose amounts  to  half;  then  one-naif 
the  productive  labourers  of  tho  country 
are  all  that  are  employed  in  the  opera- 
tions on  which  the  permanent  wealth 
of  the  country  depends.  The  other 
half  are  occupied  from  year  to  year  and 
from  generation  to  generation  in  pro- 
ducing things  which  are  consumed  and 
disappear  without  return;  and  what- 
ever this  half  consume  is  as  completely 
lost,  as  to  any  permanent  effect  on  the 
national  resources,  as  if  it  were  con- 
sumed unproductively.  Suppose  that 
this  second  half  of  the  labounng  popu- 
lation ceased  to  work,  and  that  the 
government  or  their  parishes  main- 
tained them  in  idleness  for  a  whole 
year:  the  first  half  would  suffice  to 
produce,  as  they  had  done  before,  their 
own  necessaries  and  the  necessaries  of 
the  second  half,  and  to  keep  the  stock 
of  materials  and  implements  midi- 
minished:  the  unproductive  classes, 
indeed,  would  be  either  starved  or 
obliged  to  produce  their  own  subsist- 
ence, and  the  whole  community  would 
be  reduced  during  a  year  to  bare  neces- 
saries; but  the  sources  of  production 
would  be  unimpaired,  and  the  next 
year  there  would  not  necessarily  be  a 
smaller  produce  than  if  no  such  interval 
of  inactivity  had  occurred;  while  if 
tho  case  had  been  reversed,  if  the  first 
half  of  the  labourers  had  suspended 
their  accustomed  occupations,  and  the 
second  half  had  continued  theirs,  the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth 
would  have  been  entirely  impoverished. 
It  would  be  a  great  error  to  regret 
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the  large  proportion  of  the  annual  pro> 
duce,  which  in  an  opulent  oountiy  goes 
to  supply  unproductive  consumption. 
It  would  be  to  lament  that  the  com- 
munitj  has  so  much  to  spare  from  its 
necessities,  for  its  pleasures  and  for  all 
higher  uses.  This  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce is  the  fund  from  which  all  the 
wants  of  the  community,  other  than 
that  of  mere  living,  are  provided  for ; 
the  measure  of  its  means  of  ei\jo^ent, 
and  of  its  power  of  accomplishing  all 
pmpoaM  not  productive.    Tnat  so  groat 


a  surplus  should  be  available  fi>r 
purnoses,  and  that  it  should  be  anpliad 
to  tncm,  can  only  be  a  soliject  (X  cob- 
gratulatioQ.  The  things  to  be  x«- 
gretted,  and  which  are  not  incapable  cf 
being  remedied,  are  the 
inequality  with  which  this 
distributed,  the  little  worth  of  the  ob* 
jects  to  which  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
devoted,  and  the  large  share  wfaioh  £Uli 
to  the  lot  of  persons  who  lender  b» 
equivalent  service  in  retam. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  CAPITAL. 


§  1.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  that  besides  the  pri- 
mary and  universal  requisites  of  pro- 
duction, labour  and  natural  agont«, 
there  is  another  requisite  without  which 
no  productive  operations  beyond  the 
mde  and  scanty  beginnings  of  primitive 
industry,  are  possible :  namely,  a  stock, 
previously  accumulated,  of  the  products 
of  former  labour.  This  accumulated 
stock  of  theproduce  of  labour  is  termed 
Capital.  Tlio  function  of  Capital  in 
production,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance thoroughly  to  understand,  since 
a  number  of  the  erroneous  notions  with 
which  our  subject  is  infested,  originate 
in  an  imperibct  and  confused  appre- 
hension ot  this  point. 

Capital,  by  porRons  wholly  unused 
to  reilect  on  the  sulijcct,  is  supposed  to 
be  sjmonymous  with  money.  To  ex- 
pose this  misapprehension,  would  be  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter.  Money  is  no  more 
synonymous  with  capital  than  it  is 
with  wealth.  Money  cannot  in  itself 
perform  any  part  of  the  office  of  capital, 
since  it  can  aflbrd  no  assistance  to 
production.  To  do  this,  it  must  be 
exchanged  for  other  things ;  and  any- 
thing, which  is  susceptible  of  being 
exchanged  for  other  things,  is  capable 
of  contributing  to  production  in  the 
same  degree.    What  capital  does  for 


production,  is  to  afford  the  riieliaiv 
protection,  tools  and  materiab  "mtoA 
the  work  requires,  and  to  feed  and 
otherwise  maintain  the  labourers  dmiog 
the  process.  These  are  the  aervicef 
whicn  present  labour  requirea  fron 
past,  and  from  the  produce  of  ^mL 
labour.  Whatever  things  are  deitmed 
for  this  use— destined  to  snpplj  pro- 
ductive labour  with  these  vonons  pre- 
requiHitcs — are  Capital. 

To  familiarize  ourselves  with  tho 
conception,  let  us  consider  what  if 
done  with  the  capital  invested  in  any 
of  tho  branches  of  business  which  com- 
pose the  productive  industry  of  a 
country.  A  manutacttuvr,  for  example 
has  one  part  of  his  capital  in  the  mna' 
of  buildings,  fitted  and  destined  far 
carrying  on  his  branch  of  manufactors. 
Another  part  ho  has  in  the  form  of 
macliinery.  A.  third  consists,  if  lie  bo 
a  spinner,  of  raw  cotton,  flax,  or  wool; 
if  a  weaver,  of  flaxen,  woollen,  silk,  or 
cotton,  thread ;  and  tne  like,  according 
to  tho  nature  of  the  manufacture. 
Food  and  clothing  for  his  operativeti  it 
is  not  tho  custom  of  tho  present  aga 
that  he  should  directly  provide;  and 
few  c^pitaliste,  except  the  producers  of 
food  or  clothing,  nave  any  portion 
worth  mentioning  of  their  capital  in 
that  shape.  Listead  of  this,  each 
capitalist  uas  money,  which  he  pays  t» 
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luf  norimeople,  sod  so  enablei  them  to 
■apply  tfamaftlveg :  he  has  also  finished 
goods  in  his  warehouses,  by  the  sale  of 
which  be  obtaina  more  money,  to  em- 
ploT  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  to 
rqueniah  his  stock  of  materials,  to 
keep  Ids  bvnldinn  and  machinery  in 
repair,  uid  to  replace  them  when  worn 
ooL  His  money  and  finished  goods, 
boweirer,  are  not  wholly  capital,  for  he 
does  not  idboUy  devote  them  to  these 
pm poses:  he  employs  a  part  of  the 
one,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  the  other, 
in  siqmlying  his  personal  consumption 
and  that  of  his  family,  or  in  hiring 
grooms  and  valets,  or  maintaining 
hunters  and  honnds,  or  in  educating 
his  childien,  or  in  paying  taxes,  or  in 
charity.  What  then  is  his  capital? 
Precisely  that  part  of  his  possessions, 
whatever  it  be,  which  is  to  constitute 
his  fund  for  carrying  on  fresh  produc- 
tion. It  is  of  no  consequence  that  a 
part,  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  is  in  a 
form  in  which  it  cannot  directly  supply 
the  wants  of  labourers. 

Snmtose,  for  instance,  that  the  capi- 
tidist  18  a  hardware  manu&cturer,  and 
that  his  stock  in  trade,  over  and  above 
bis   machineiy,    consists    at    present 
wholly  in   inm   goods.     Iron    goods 
cannot  feed  labourers.     Nevertheless, 
by  a  mere  change  of  the  destination  of 
these  iron  goods,  he  can  cause  labourers 
to  be  fed.   Simpoee  that  with  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  ne  intended  to  maintain 
ft  pack  of  hoonds,  or  an  establishment 
of^  servants ;  and  that  he  changes  his 
intention,  and  employs  it  in  his  busi- 
ness, paying  it  in  wages  to  additional 
workneople.     These    workpeople    are 
enabled  to  bay  and  consume  the  food 
whidi  would  otherwise  have  been  con- 
sumed by  the  hounds  or  by  the  ser- 
vants ;  and  thus  without  the  employer's 
having  seen  or  touched  one  particle  at 
the  food,  his  conduct  has  determined 
that  so  much  more  of  the  food  existing 
in  the  country  has  been  devoted  to  the 
use  of  productive   labourers,  and  so 
much   loM    consumed   in   a   manner 
wholly  nnproductive.    Now  vary  the 
hypothesis,  and  suppose  that  what  is 
thus  paid  in  wages  would  otherwise 
have  been  laid  out  not  in  feeding  ser- 
vants or  hounds,  but  in  buying  plate 


and  jewels ;  and  in  order  to  render  the 
effect  perceptible,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  change  takes  place  on  a  considera- 
ble  scale,  and  that  a  large  sum  is 
diverted  from  buying  plate  and  jewels 
to    employing    productive    labourers, 
whom  we  shall  suppose  to  have  been 
previously,  like  the  Irish   peasantry, 
only  half  employed  and  half  fed.    The 
labourers,  on  receiving  their  increased 
wases,  will  not  lay  them  out  in  plate 
and  jewels,  but  in  food.    There  is  not, 
however,  additional  food  in  the  country ; 
nor  any  unproductive  labourers  or  ani- 
mals,  as  in  the  former  case,  whose  food 
is   set   free    for  productive  purposes. 
Food  will  therefore    be    imported   if 
possible ;  if  not  possible,  the  labourers 
will  remain  for  a  season  on  their  short 
allowance:    but   the    consequence    of 
this  change  in  the  demand  for  com- 
modities, occasioned  by  the  change  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  capitalists  from 
unproductive  to  productive,  is  that  next 
year  more  food  will  be  produced,  and 
less    plate    and  jewellery.      So  that 
again,  without  having  had  anything  to 
do  with    the   food    of  the    labourers 
directly,  the  conversion  by  individuals 
of  a  portion  of  their  property,  no  matter 
of  what  sort,  from  an   unproductive 
destination  to  a  productive,  has  had  the 
effect  of  causing  more  food  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  consumption  of  produc- 
tive labourers.    The  distinction,  then, 
between  Capital  and  Not-capital,  does 
not  lie  in  the  kind  of  commodities,  but 
in  the  mind  of  the  capitalist — in  his 
will  to  employ  them  for  one  purpose 
rather  than  another ;  and  all  property, 
however  ill  adapted  in  itself  for  the 
use  of  labourers,  is  a  part  of  capital,  so 
soon  as  it,  or  the  value  to  bo  received 
from  it,  is  set  apart  for  productive  ro- 
investment.    The  sum  of^all  the  values 
so  destined  by  their  respective  posses- 
sore, composes  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Whether  all  those  values  are  in  a  shape 
directly  applicable  to  productive  uses, 
makes    no   difference.      Their  shape, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  temporaiy 
accident;  but,  once  destined  for  pro- 
ducti(N[i,  they  do  not  fail  to  find  a  way 
of  transforming  themselves  into  things 
capable  of  being  applied  to  it. 
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§  2.  As  whatever  of  the  produce  of 
tho  country  is  devoted  to  pnxluction  is 
capital,  80,  conversely,  tho  whole  of  tho 
capital  of  the  country  is  devoted  to 
production.  This  second  proposition, 
nowever,  must  be  taken  with  some 
limitations  and  explanations.  A  fund 
may  be  seeking  for  productive  employ- 
ment, and  find  none,  adapted  to  the 
inclinations  of  its  possessor :  it  then  is 
capital  still,  but  unemployed  capital. 
Or  the  stock  may  consist  of  unsold 
goods,  not  susceptible  of  direct  applica- 
tion to  productive  uses,  and  not,  at  the 
moment,  marketable :  these,  until  sold, 
are  in  the  condition  of  unemployed 
capital.  Again,  artificial  or  accidental 
circumstances  may  render  it  necessaiy 
to  possess  a  larger  stock  in  advance, 
that  is,  a  larger  capital  before  entering 
on  production,  than  is  required  by  tho 
naturo  of  things.  Suppose  that  the 
^vemment  la^s  a  tax  on  tho  produc- 
tion in  one  of  its  earlier  stages,  as  for 
instance,  by  taxing  the  material.  Tho 
manufacturer  has  to  advance  the  tax, 
before  commencing  the  manufacture, 
and  ii  therefore  under  a  necessity  of 
having  a  larger  accumulated  fund  than 
18  required  for,  or  is  actually  employed 
in,  the  production  which  he  camcs  on. 
He  must  have  a  larger  capital,  to 
maintain  the  same  quantity  of  j)roduc- 
tive  labour;  or  (w^nat  is  cqmvalent) 
with  a  given  capital  ho  maintains  less 
labour.  This  mode  of  levying  taxes, 
therefore,  limits  unnecessarily'  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country:  a  portion  of  the 
fund  destined  by  its  owners  for  produc- 
tion being  diverted  from  its  purpose, 
and  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  advance 
to  the  government. 

For  another  example :  a  farmer  may 
enter  on  his  farm  at  such  a  time  of  the 
year,  that  he  may  bo  required  to  pay 
one,  two,  or  even  three  quarters'  rent 
before  obtaining  any  return  from  tho 
produce.  This,  therefore,  must  be  paid 
out  of  his  capital.  Now  rent,  when 
paid  for  the  land  itself,  and  not  for 
improvements  made  in  it  by  labour,  is 
not  a  productive  expenditure.  It  is 
not  an  outlay  for  the  support  of  labour, 
or  for  the  provision  of  implements  or 
materials  the  produce  of  labour.  It  is 
the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  an  appro- 


priated natural  agent.  TluB  natural 
agent  is  indeed  as  indispensable  (and 
even  more  so)  as  any  implement :  bat 
the  having  to  pay  a  price  ftir  it^  is  not. 
In  the  case  of  the  implement  (a  thing 
produced  by  labour)  a  price  of  some 
sort  is  the  necessaiy  condition  of  iti 
existence :  but  the  land  exists  hj 
nature.  The  payment  for  it,  therefbrei 
is  not  one  of  the  expenses  of  prodno* 
tion ;  and  the  necessilr  of  "'^^"ffg  tlM 
payment  out  of  capital,  makM  it  requi- 
site that  there  snould  be  a  greater 
capital,  a  greater  antecedent  aocmmi- 
lation  of  the  produce  of  past  labour, 
than  is  naturallv  necessary,  or  than  it 
needed  where  land  is  occupied  on  a 
different  system.  This  extra  capital, 
though  intended  b^  its  owners  for  pro- 
duction, is  in  reality  employed  nnpio- 
ductively,  and  annually  replaced,  not 
from  anv  produce  of  its  own,  but  frm 
the  produce  of  the  labour  supported  by 
the  remainder  of  the  farmer*8  capital 

Finally,  that  large  portion  of  the 
productive  capital  of  a  coantiy  whid 
IS  employed  m  paying  the  wages  and 
salaries  of  labourers,  evidently  is  not, 
all  of  it,  strictiv  and  indispensably 
necessary  for  production.  As  much  of 
it  as  exceeds  the  actual  necessaries  of 
life  and  health  (an  excess  which  in  the 
case  of  skilled  labourers  is  usually  coo- 
sidcrable)  is  not  expended  in  supporting 
labour,  but  in  remunerating  it,  and  the 
labourers  could  wait  for  this  part  of 
their  remuneration  until  the  productiott 
is  completed :  it  needs  not  necessarily 
pre-exist  as  capital :  and  if  they  un- 
fortunately hod  to  forego  it  altogether, 
tho  same  amount  of  production  might 
take  place.  In  order  that  the  whole 
remuneration  of  the  labourers  should 
bo  advanced  to  them  in  daily  or  weekly 
pa^Tnents,  there  must  exist  m  advance^ 
and  be  appropriated  to  productive  os^ 
a  greater  stock,  or  capital,  than  would 
suffice  to  carry  on  the  existing  extent 
of  production:  greater,  by  whatever 
amount  of  remuneration  the  laboureit 
receive,  beyond  what  the  self-interest 
of  a  j)rudcnt  slave-master  would  assign 
to  his  slaves.  In  truth,  it  is  only  alwr 
an  abundant  capital  had  already  becai 
accumulated,  that  the  practice  of  psyf^ 
ing  in  advance  any  remuneration  6t 
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latxnir  l)ejoii<l  a  bare  subsistence,  coald 
possiUr  haye  arisen :  since  whatever  is 
so  pai^  is  not  really  applied  to  produc- 
tion, but  to  the  nnnroductive  consump- 
tion of  pn>ductiye  labonrers,  indicating 
a  fimd  ror  production  sufficiently  ample 
to  admit  ot  habitually  diverting  a  part 
of  it  to  a  mere  convenience. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have 
assumed,  that  the  labourers  are  always 
subsisted  from  capital:  and  this  is 
obvioualjthe  fact,  though  the  capital 
needs  not  necessarily  be  furnished  by  a 
person  called  a  capitalist.  When  the 
taboorer  maintains  nimself  by  funds  of 
his  own,  as  when  a  peasant-farmer  or 
proprietor  lives  on  tne  produce  of  his 
land,  or  an  artisan  works  on  his  own 
account,  thoy  are  still  supported  by 
capital,  that  is,  by  funds  provided  in 
advance.  The  peasant  does  not  subsist 
this  year  on  thie  produce  of  this  year's 
harvest,  but  on  tnat  of  the  last.  The 
artisan  is  not  living  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  work  he  has  in  nand,  but  on  those 
of  work  previously  executed  and  dis- 
posed of.  Each  is  supported  by  a  small 
a4)italof  hisown,  which  he  periodically 
replaces  from  the  produce  of  his  labour. 
The  large  capitalist  is,  in  like  manner, 
maintained  nom  funds  provided  in 
advance.  If  he  personally  conducts 
his  operations,  as  much  of  his  personal 
or  hoosehold  expenditure  as  aoes  not 
exceed  a  fair  remuneration  of  his  labour 
at  the  market  price,  must  bo  considered 
a  part  of  his  capital,  expended,  like  an^ 
otner  capital,  for  production :  and  his 
personal  consumption,  so  far  as  it  con- 
sists of  necessanes,  is  productive  con- 
sumptioQ. 

§  8.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious, 
I  must  add  a  few  more  illustrations,  to 
bring  out  into  a  still  clearer  and  stronger 
Hght  the  idea  of  Capital.  As  M.  Say 
truly  remarks,  it  is  on  the  very  elements 
of  our  subject  that  illustration  is  most 
usefnDy  bestowed,  since  the  greatest 
errors  which  prevail  in  it  may  be  traced 
to  the  want  of  a  thorough  mastery 
over  the  elementaiy  ideas.  Nor  is  this 
BDTprisinff :  a  branch  may  be  diseased 
•ad  aD  toe  rest  healthy,  but  unsound- 
M»  at  the  root  diffuses  imhealthiness 
thnwgh  the  whole  tree. 


Let  US  therefore  consider  whether, 
and  in  what  cases,  the  property  of  those 
who  live  on  the  interest  of  what  they 
possess,  without  being  personally  en- 
gaged in  production,  can  be  regarded 
as  capital.  It  is  so  called  in  common 
language,  and,  vrith  reference  to  the 
individual,  not  improperly.  All  funds 
from  which  the  possessor  derives  an  in- 
come,  which  income  he  can  use  without 
sinking  and  dissipating  the  fund  itself^ 
are  to  him  equivalent  to  capital.  But 
to  transfer  hastily  and  inconsiderately 
to  the  general  point  of  view,  proposi- 
tions which  are  true  of  the  indiviaual, 
has  been  a  source  of  innumerable 
errors  in  political  economy.  In  the 
present  instance,  that  which  is  virtually 
capital  to  the  individual,  is  or  is  not 
capital  to  the  nation,  according  as  the 
^d  which  by  the  supposition  he  has 
not  dissipated,  has  or  has  not  been  dis- 
sipated by  somebody  else. 

For  example,  let  property  of  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  pounds  belonging 
to  A,  bo  lent  to  B,  a  farmer  or  manufac- 
turer, and  employed  profitably  in  B's 
occupation.  It  is  as  much  capital  as  if 
it  belonged  to  6.  A  is  really  a  farmer 
or  manufacturer,  not  personally,  but  in 
respect  of  his  property.  Capital  worth 
ten  thousand  pounds  is  employed  in 
production — in  maintaining  labourers 
and  providing  tools  and  materials; 
which  capital  belongs  to  A,  while  B 
takes  tlfe  trouble  of  employing  it,  and 
receives  for  his  remuneration  the  dif- 
ference between  the  profit  which  it 
yields  and  the  interest  he  pays  to  A. 
rhis  is  the  simplest  case. 

Suppose  next  that  A's  ten  thousand 
pounds,  instead  of  being  lent  to  B,  are 
lent  on  mortgage  to  C,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, by  whom  they  are  employed  in 
improving  the  productive  powers  of  his 
estate,  by  fencmg,  draining,  road-mak- 
ing, or  permanent  manures.  This  is 
productive  employment.  The  ten  thou* 
sand  pounds  are  sunk,  but  not  dis- 
sipated. They  yield  a  permanent  re- 
turn ;  the  land  now  afiforas  an  increase 
of  produce,  sufficient,  in  a  few  years,  if 
the  outlay  has  been  judicious,  toreplace 
the  amount,  and  in  time  to  multiply  it 
manifold.  Here,  then,  is  a  value  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  employed  in  ia^ 
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cTpasinjr  the  pnxlucc  of  the  countir. 
This  constitutes  a  capital,  for  which  U, 
if  ho  lets  his  land,  receives  the  returns 
in  the  nominal  form  of  increased  rent ; 
and  the  mortprage  entitles  A  to  receive 
from  these  returns,  in  the  shape  of  in- 
terest, such  annual  sum  as  has  been 
agreed  on.  Wo  will  now  vary  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  suppose  that  C  docs 
not  employ  the  loan  in  improving  his 
land,  but  m  paying  off  a  former  mort- 
gage, or  in  making  a  provision  for 
children.  Whether  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  thus  employed  are  capital  or 
not,  will  depend  on  what  is  done  with 
the  amount  by  the  ultimate  receiver. 
If  the  children  invest  their  fortunes  in 
a  productive  employment,  or  the  mort- 
gagee on  being  paid  ofl*  lends  the 
amount  to  another  landholder  to  im- 
prove his  land,  or  to  a  manufacturer  to 
extend  his  business,  it  is  still  capital, 
because  productively  employed. 

Suppose,  however,  that  C,  the  bor- 
rowing landlord,  is  a  spendthrift,  who 
burdens  his  land  not  to  increase  his 
fortune  bat  to  squander  it,  expending 
the  amount  in  equipages  and  entertain- 
ments. In  a  year  or  two  it  is  dissi- 
pated, and  without  rotum.  A  is  as 
rich  as  before ;  he  has  no  longer  his 
ten  thousand  pounds,  but  he  has  a  lion 
on  the  land,  which  he  could  still  sell  for 
that  amount.  C,  however,  is  10,0002. 
poorer  than  formerly;  and  nobody  is 
richer.  It  may  be  said  that  those  are 
richer  who  have  made  profit  out  of  the 
money  while  it  was  being  spent.  No 
doubt  if  0  lost  it  by  gaming,  or  was 
cheated  of  it  by  his  servants,  that  is  a 
mere  transfer,  not  a  destruction,  and 
those  who  have  gained  the  amount  may 
employ  it  productively.  But  if  C  has 
received  the  fair  value  for  his  expendi- 
ture in  articles  of  subsistence  or  luxuiy, 
which  he  has  consumed  on  himself,  or 
bjy  means  of  his  servants  or  guests, 
knew  articles  have  ceased  to  exist,  and 
nothing  has  been  produced  to  replace 
them  :  while  if  the  same  sum  had  oeen 
employed  in  farming  or  manufacturing, 
the  consumption  which  would  have 
taken  place  would  have  been  more  than 
balanced  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  new 
products,  created  by  the  labour  of  those 
irho  would  in  that  case  have  been  the 


consumers.  By  C»  prodigality,  tbtt 
which  would  have  been  consomed  with 
a  return,  is  consumed  wxthont  retnra. 
C's  tradesmen  may  have  made  a  profit 
during  the  process ;  but  if  the  capHil 
had  been  expended  prodnctivelj,  aa 
equivalent  profit  woulci  have  heea  made 
by  builders,  fencers,  tooUnakeii^  and 
the  tradespeople  who  supply  the  odd- 
sumption  of  the  labouring  els  doc ■ ;  wliUe 
at  tne  expiration  of  the  time  (to  say 
nothing  of  any  increase),  C  would  have 
had  the  ten  thousand  pounds  or  its 
value  replaced  to  him,  which  now  be 
has  not.  There  is,  therefore,  on  tiw 
general  result^  a  differenoo  to  the  di*- 
advantage  of  the  community,  of  at  lent 
ten  thousand  pounds,  being  the  amomit 
of  C's  unproductive  expenditure.  To 
A,  the  difierence  is  not  material,  mnce 
his  income  is  secured  to  him,  and  wUk 
the  security  is  good,  and  the  maxket 
rate  of  interest  the  same,  he  can  alwayi 
sell  the  mortgage  at  ita  original  Tarns. 
To  A,  therefore,  the  lien  5t  tea  tfaoi- 
sand  pounds  on  C's  estate,  is  virtoaQy 
a  capital  of  that  amount ;  bat  if  it  so 
in  reference  to  the  communitj?  It  is 
not.  A  had  a  capital  of  ten  tbimsfP^ 
pounds,  but  this  has  been  eztingmshed 
— diflsipated  and  destroyed  bjy  C's  pn>> 
digality.  A  now  receives  his  income; 
not  from  the  produce  of  his  capital,  but 
from  some  other  source  of  income  he* 
longing  to  C,  probably  from  the  rent  of 
his  land,  that  is,  from  payments  made 
to  him  by  farmers  out  of  the  produce  of 
tA«ir  capital.  The  national  capital  ii 
diminished  by  ten  thousand  ponndi, 
and  the  national  income  by  all  which 
those  ten  thousand  pounds,  employed  as 
capital,  would  have  produced.  The 
loss  does  not  fall  on  tne  owner  of  tiie 
destroyed  capital,  since  the  deebnoyer 
has  agreed  to  indemnify  him  Sat  it 
But  his  loss  is  only  a  ainall  portion  of 
that  sustained  by  the  community,  oinoB 
what  was  devoted  to  the  use  and  ooa- 
sumption  of  the  proprietor  waa  on^the 
interest;  the  capital  itself  wa%  « 
would  have  been,  employed  in  the  pe^ 
petual  maintenance  of  an  eaaivalsiit 
number  of  labourers,  regulanj  wm- 
ducing  what  they  consumed :  ana  of 
this  maintenance  they  are  deprifed 
without  compensation. 
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Lot  VM  now  Taiy  the  hypothesifl  still 
Imtbar,  and  aoppose  that  the  money  is 
borrowed,  not  by  a  landlord^  but  by  the 
State.  A  lends  his  capital  to  Grovem- 
ment  to  carry  on  a  war:  he  buys  from 
the  State  what  are  called  j^ovcrmnent 
secorities;  that  is,  obligations  on  the 
gorenunent  to  pay  a  certain  annual  in- 
eome.  If  the  government  employed 
the  money  in  making  a  railroad,  this 
might  be  a  productive  employment,  and 
A's  property  would  stilt  he  used  as 
capita] ;  but  since  it  is  employed  in 
war,^  that  i%  in  the  pay  of  officers  and 
soldiers  who  produce  nothing,  and  in 
destroying  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  and 
bulUts  witfaont  return,  me  government 
is  in  the  sttuation  of  C,  the  spendthrift 
landlord,  and  A's  ten  thousand  pounds 
are  m  much  national  capital  which 
once  existed,  but  exists  no  longer: 
▼irtnany  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  far  as 
wealth  or  production  is  concerned; 
though  for  other  reasons  the  employ- 
ment of  it  may  have  been  justifiabie. 
A's  sobiequent  income  is  derived,  not 
from  the  produce  of  his  own  capital,  but 
from  taxes  drawn  from  the  produce  of 
the  remaining  capital  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  to  whom  his  capital  is  not  yield- 


ing any  return,  to  indemnify  them  for 
the  payment ;  it  is  lost  and  ffone,  and 
what  he  now  possesses  is  a  claim  on  the 
returns  to  other  people's  capital  and  in- 
dustry. This  claim  he  can  sell,  and 
get  back  the  equivalent  of  hii  capital, 
which  he  may  afterwards  employ  pro- 
ductively. True  ;  but  he  does  not  cet 
back  his  own  capital,  or  anvthing  whidi 
it  has  produced ;  that,  and  all  its  possi- 
ble returns,  are  extinguished :  what  he 
gets  is  the  capital  of  some  other  per- 
son, which  that  person  is  willing  to  ex- 
change for  his  lien  on  the  taxes.  An- 
other capitalist  substitutes  himself  for 
A  as  a  mortgagee  of  the  public,  and  A 
substitutes  himself  for  the  other  capi- 
talist as  the  possessor  of  a  fund  em- 
ployed in  production,  or  available  for  it. 
By  this  exchange  the  productive  powers 
of  the  community  are  neither  increased 
nor  diminished.  The  breach  in  the 
capital  of  the  country  was  made  when 
the  government  spent  A's  money: 
whereby  a  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
was  withdrawn  or  withheld  from  pro- 
ductive employment,  placed  in  the  iund 
for  unproductive  consumption,  and  de- 
stroyea  without  equivalenti 
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I  1.  Ir  the  preceding  explanations 
have  answered  tneir  purpose,  they  have 
given  not  only  a  sufficiently  complete 
possession  of  tne  idea  of  Capital  accord- 
ing to  its  definition,  but  a  sufficient 
DMniliarity  with  it  in  the  concrete,  and 
amidst  the  obscurity  with  which  the 
complication  of  individual  circumstances 
•mrounds  it,  to  have  prepared  even  the 
vopractised  reader  for  certain  elemen- 
tary propositions  or  theorems  respecting 
capital,  the  full  comprehension  of  which 
is  already  a  considerable  step  out  of 
darkness  into  light. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is, 
lluit  indnstiT  is  limited  by  capital. 
is  to  obviooi  as  to  be  taken  for 


granted  in  many  common  forms  of 
speech ;  but  to  see  a  truth  occasionally 
is  one  thing,  to  recognise  it  habituaUy, 
and  admit  no  propositions  inconsistent 
with  it,  is  another.  The  axiom  was 
until  lately  almost  univerBally  disre- 
garded by  legislators  and  political 
writers;  and  doctrines  irreconcilcable 
with  it  are  still  very  commonly  pro- 
fessed and  inculcated. 

The  following  aro  common  expres- 
sions, implying  its  truth.  The  act  of 
directing  industiy  to  a  particular  em- 
ployment is  described  by  the  phrase 
**  applying  capital "  to  the  employment. 
To  employ  industry  on  the  land  is  to 
apply  capital  tothie  land.    To  employ 
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labour  in  a  mannfiicturo  is  to  invest 
capital  in  the  luanufActure.  This  im- 
plies that  indiMtry  cannot  be  employed 
to  any  greater  extent  than  there  is 
capital  to  invest,  llio  proposition,  in- 
deed, must  be  assented  to  as  soon  as  it 
is  distinctly  apprehended.  The  ex- 
pression "applying  capital*'  is  of 
courso  metaphorical :  what  is  really 
applied  is  labour ;  capital  being  an  in- 
dispensable condition.  Again,  we  oflen 
speak  of  the  "productive  powers  of 
capital."  This  expression  is  not  lite- 
rally correct.  The  only  productive 
powers  are  those  of  labour  and  natural 
agents ;  or  if  any  portion  of  capital 
can  by  a  stretch  of  language  be  said  to 
have  a  productive  power  of  its  own,  it 
is  only  tools  and  machinery,  which,  like 
wind  or  water,  may  bo  said  to  co-ope- 
rato  with  labour.  The  food  of  labourers 
and  the  materials  of  production  have 
no  productive  power ;  but  labour  cannot 
exert  its  productive  power  unless  pro- 
vided with  them.  Tliere  can  be  no 
more  industry  than  is  supi)litnl  with 
materials  to  work  up  and  food  to  eat. 
Self-evident  as  the  tning  is,  it  is  often 
forgotten  that  the  people  of  a  country 
are  maintained  and  have  their  wants 
supplied,  not  by  the  pro<hico  of  present 
labour,  but  of  past.  They  conoume 
what  has  been  produced,  not  what  is 
about  to  be  produced.  Now,  of  what 
has  been  produced,  a  part  only  is  al- 
lotted to  the  8upj)ort  of  productive 
labour ;  and  there  will  not  and  cannot 
be  more  of  that  labour  than  the  por- 
tion so  allotted  (which  is  the  capital 
of  the  countrj'J  can  feed,  and  provide 
with  the  niatenals  and  instiimients  of 
production. 

Yet,  in  disregard  of  a  fact  so  evident, 
it  long  continued  to  bo  believed  tliat 
laws  and  govomnients,  without  ( reat- 
ing  capital,  could  create  industry. 
Not  by  making  the  people  more  labo- 
rious, or  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
their  labour;  these  aro  objects  to 
which  the  government  can,  in  some 
degree,  indirectly  contribute.  But 
without  any  increase  in  the  skill  or 
energy  of  the  labourers,  and  without 
causing  any  persons  to  labour  who  had 
previously  been  maintained  in  idleness, 
it  was  still  thought  that  the  govern- 


ment,  without  providin|f  additional 
funds,  could  create  additional  employ- 
ment. A  government  woukL  by  pro- 
hibitoiy  laws,  put  a  stop  to  the  impor- 
tation of  some  commodity ;  and  woen 
by  this  it  had  caused  the  commodity 
to  1)6  produced  at  home,  it  would  plume 
itself  upon  having  enriched  the  coontrv 
with  a  new  branch  of  industry,  woufl 
parade  in  statistical  tables  the  amount 
of  produce  yielded  and  labour  em- 
ployed in  tne  production,  and  take 
credit  for  the  wnolo  of  this  as  a  gain 
to  the  countr}',  obtained  through  the 
prohibitory-  law.  Althoudi  this  sort 
of  political  arithmetic  has  fallen  a 
little  into  discredit  in  England,  it  still 
flourishes  in  the  nations  of  Continental 
Europe.  Had  legislators  been  awars 
that  industry  is  limited  by  capital, 
they  would  have  seen  that,  the  aggre- 
gate capital  of  the  country  not  having 
been  increased,  any  portion  of  it  whka 
they  by  their  laws  had  caused  to  be 
embarked  in  the  newly-acquired  branch 
of  industry  must  have  been  withdraira 
or  withheld  from  some  other ;  in  which 
it  gave,  or  would  have  civon,  emplo]^ 
ment  to  probably  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  labour  which  it  employi  in  ita 
new  occupation.* 

*  An  exception  most  be  admitted  when 
the  induittry  created  or  upheld  hj  the  re- 
Btrictivc  law  belongs  to  the  daet  of  what  are 
called  domentic  manufactures.  These  bcinc 
carried  on  by  penonii  already  fed — by  la- 
bouring families,  in  the  Intervals  of  other 
employment— no  transfer  of  capital  to  ths 
occupation  is  necessary  to  its  being  under- 
taken, beyond  the  value  of  the  materials  sihI 
tools,  which  is  often  inconsiderable.  Ifi 
therefore,  a  protecting  duty  causes  this  ooea- 
pation  to  be  carried  on,  when  It  otherwise 
would  not,  there  is  in  this  case  a  real  incrssM 
of  the  production  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  render  our  theoretical  proposi- 
tion invulnerable,  this  peculiar  case  most  be  ^ 
allowed  for :  but  it  does  not  touch  the  pne-  , 
tical  doctrine  of  tne  trade.  Dooiestie 
manufactures  cannot,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  require  protection,  since  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  labourers  being  provided  fhMi 
other  sources,  the  price  of  the  prodoct,  hinr- 
ever  much  it  may  be  reduced.  Is  nearly  tH 
clear  gain.  If.  therefore,  the  domestic  pro* 
duccrs  retire  from  the  oompetltton,  it  li 
never  fh>m  necessity,  but  because  the  |ira- 
duct  i«  not  worth  the  labour  it  costa»  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  Judges,  those  who  ei^y 
the  one  and  undergo  the  other.  They  pr^ier 
the  sacrifice  of  buying  their  clothli^  to  the 
labour  of  making  it.    They  will  not  cootinaa- 
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.  Because  industry  is  limited  by 
^  we  are  not  however  to  infer  that 
ays  reaches  that  limit.  Capital 
16  temporarily  unemployed,  as  in 
M  of  unsold  goods,  or  funds  that 
not  yet  found  an  investment; 
;  this  interval  it  does  not  set  in 
1  any  industry.  Or  there  may 
>  as  many  labourers  obtainable, 

capital  would  maintain  and  em- 

This  has  been  known  to  occur 
w  colonies,  where  capital  has 
Imes  perished  uselessly  for  want 
>ur :  the  Swan  River  settlement 
^aDed  Western  Australia),  in  the 
ears  after  its  foundation,  was  an 
ce.  There  are  many  persons 
ained  from  existing  capital,  who 
36  nothing,  or  who  might  produce 

moro  than  they  <£>.  K  the 
ere  were  reduced  to  lower  wages, 
need  to  work  more  hours  for  the 
wages,  or  if  their  families,  who 
[ready  maintained  from  capital, 
employed  to  a  greater  extent 
;hey  now  are  in  adding  to  the 
«,  a  given  capital  womd  afford 
^ent  to  more  industry.  The 
tuctire  consumption  of  produc- 
ibourers,  the  wnole  of  wnich  is 
ipplied  by  capital,  might  cease, 

postponed  until  the  produce 
in ;  and  additional  pnxiuctive 
ers  might  be  maintamed  with 
nount.    By  such  means  society 

obtain  from  its  existing  re- 
B  a  greater  quantity  of  produce : 

sucn  means  it  has  been  driven, 
the  sudden  destruction  of  some 
portion  of  its  capital  rendered 
iployment  of  the  remainder  with 
latest  possible  effect,  a  matter  of 
rant  consideration  for  the  time, 
re  industry  has  not  come  up  to  the 
nposed  by  capital,  governments 
1  various  ways,  for  example  by 
ing  additional  labourers,  bring 
er  to  that  limit :  as  by  the  im- 
on  of  Coolies  and  free  Negroes 
16  West  Indies.  There  is  an- 
irav  in  which  governments  can 
aoditional  industiy.    They  can 

capital.     They    may   lay   on 

boar  mik«  §oekttj  will  give  tbasn 
r  it,  than  in  tbcir  own  opinion  14 
is  worth. 


taxes,  and  employ  the  amount  prodnc* 
tively.  They  may  do  what  is  nearly 
equivalent;  they  may  lay  taxes  on 
income  or  expenditure,  and  apply  the 
proceeds  towels  paying  off  the  ^ablic 
debts.  The  fimdhokler,  when  paid  o£( 
would  still  desire  to  draw  an  income 
from  his  property,  most  of  which  there- 
fore  would  mid  its  way  into  productive 
employment,  while  a  great  part  of  it 
would  have  been  drawn  from  the  fund 
for  unproductive  expenditure,  since 
people  do  not  wholly  pay  their  taxes 
m>m  what  they  would  nave  saved,  but 
partly,  if  not  chiefly,  from  what  they 
would  have  spent.  It  may  be  added, 
that  any  increase  in  the  productive 
power  of  capital  Tor,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  labour)  by  improvements 
in  the  arts  of  life,  or  otherwise,  tends* 
to  increase  the  employment  for  labour; 
since,  when  there  is  a  greater  produce 
altogether,  it  is  always  probable  that 
some  portion  of  the  increase  will  be 
saved  and  converted  into  capital; 
especially  when  the  increased  returns 
to  productive  industry  hold  out  an 
additional  temptation  to  the  conver- 
sion^ of  funds  from  an  unproductive 
destination  to  a  productivd. 

§  3.  ^  While,  on  the  one  hand,  in- 
dustiy  is  limited  by  capital,  so  on  the 
other,  every  increase  of  capital  givesi, 
or  is  capable  of  giving,  additional  em- 
ployment to  industry ;  and  this  with- 
out assignable  limit.  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  the  capital,  or  part  of  it, 
may  be  so  employed  as  not  to  support 
labourers,  being  fixed  in  machinery, 
buildings,  improvement  of  land,  and  the 
like.  In  any  large  increase  of  capital 
a  considerable  portion  will  generally  be 
thus  employed,  and  will  only  co-operate 
with  labourers,  not  maintain  them. 
What  I  do  intend  to  assert  is,  that  tho 
portion  which  is  destined  to  their 
maintenance,  may  (supposing  no  altera- 
tion in  anything  else)  be  mdefinitely 
increased,  without  creating  an  impos- 
sibility of  finding  them  employment : 
in  other  words,  that  if  there  are  human 
beings  capable  of  work,  and  food  to 
feed  them,  they  may  always  be  em- 
ployed in  producing  somethmg.  This 
proposition  requires  to  be  someirhat 
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dwolt  upon,  being  ono  of  those  which 
it  is  exccedinp^l^  easy  to    assent  to 
when  presented  in  general  terniR,  but 
flomow'hat  dilhcult  to  keep  fast  hold  of, 
in  tlic  crowd  and  confusion    of   the 
actual  facts  of  society.    It  is  also  very 
much  opposed  to  common  doctrines. 
There  is  not  an  opinion  more  general 
among  mankind  than  this,  that  the 
unpnxiuctive  expenditure  of  the  rich  is 
necessary  to  the  emplo^onent  of  the 
poor.    Before  Adam  Smith,  the  doc- 
trine had  hardly  Ixscn  questioned ;  and 
even  since  his  time,  authors  of  the 
highest  name  and  of  great  merit*  have 
contended,  that  if  consumers  wore  to 
nave  and  convert  into    capital  more 
than  a  limited  portion  of  their  income, 
and  were  not  to  devote  to  unproductive 
consumption  an  amount  of  means  bear- 
ing a  certain  ratio  to  the  capital  of  the 
conntiy,  the  extra  accimiulation  would 
be  merely  so  much  waste,  since  there 
would  be  no  market  for  the  commo- 
dities which  the    capital   so   created 
would  produce.    I  conceive  this  to  bo 
one  of  the  many  errors  arising  in  poli- 
tical economy,  from  the  practice  oi  not 
beginning  with   the    examination   of 
pimple  cases,  but  rushing  at  once  into 
the  complexity  of  concrete  phenomena. 
Eveiy  one  can  see  that  if  a  benevo- 
lent government  possessed  all  the  food, 
and  all  the  implements  and  materials, 
of  the  community,  it  could  exact  pro- 
ductive labour  from  all  capable  of  it, 
to  whom  it  allowed  a  share  in  the  food, 
and  could  bo  in  no  danger  of  wanting 
a  field  for  the  employment  of  this  pro- 
ductive labour,  since  as  long  as  there 
was  a  single  want  unsaturated  (which 
material  objects  could  supply),  of  any 
one  individual,  the  labour  of  the  com- 
munity  could  be  turned  to  the  produc- 
tion of  something  capable  of  satisfying 
that  want.    Now,  the  individual  pos- 
aessora  of  capital,  when  they  add  to  it 
b^  fresh  accumulati(>ns,  are  doing  pre- 
cisely the  some  thing  which  we  sup- 
pose to  be  done  by  a  benevolent  govern- 
ment.   As  it  is  allowable  to  put  any 
case  by  way  of  h>'pothesis,  let  us  ima- 
gine the  most  extreme  case  conceiv- 
able.    Suppose  that  every  capitalist 

*  For  oxample,  Bfir.  Mstthiu,  Dr.  Chalmers, 
IL  da  Slamondi. 
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came  to  bo  of  opinion  that  not  bciitf 
more  meritorious  than  a  well-conductea 
labourer, he oughtnottofare better;  and 
accnnlingly  laid  bv,  from  conacientioai 
motives,  the  surplus  of  his  profits ;  or 
suppose  this  ab.stinenco  not  sponta- 
neous, but  imposed  by  law  or  opinioQ 
upon  all  capitalists,  and  upon  land- 
owners  likewise.  Unproductive  ex- 
penditure is  now  reduced  to  its  lowest 
limit :  and  it  is  asked,  how  is  the  ia- 
crcased  capital  to  find  employment? 
Who  is  to  l)uy  the  goods  which  it  will 
produce?  Tliere  are  no  longer  cot* 
tomcrs  even  for  those  which  were  ino- 
duced  before.  The  goods,  thererare, 
(it  is  said)  will  remain  unsold ;  thev 
will  perish  in  the  warehouses;  nntu 
capital  is  brought  down  to  what  it  was 
onginally,  or  rather  to  as  mnchlesSf 
as  the  demand  of  the  consumer!  has 
lessened.  But  this  is  seeing  only  one- 
half  of  the  matter.  In  the  case  sup- 
posed, there  would  no  longer  be  any 
demand  for  luxuries,  on  the  part 
of  capitalists  and  landowners,  fiat 
when  these  classes  turn  tbeir  in- 
come into  capital,  they  do  not  thereby 
annihilate  their  power  of  consumption ; 
they  do  but  transfer  it  from  thcmselTCS 
to  the  labourers  to  whom  they  give 
employment.  Now,  there  are  two  pot* 
siblc  suppositions  in  regard  to  the 
labourers ;  cither  there  is,  or  there  if 
not,  an  increase  of  their  nnmbexi.  pro- 
portional to  the  increase  of  camtaL  If 
there  is,  the  case  ofTcrs  no  oifBculty. 
The  production  of  necessaries  fi»'toe 
new  population,  takes  the  place  of  ths 
production  of  luxuries  for  a  portion  of 
the  old,  and  supplies  exactly  ths 
amount  of  employment  which  has  beea 
lost.  But  suppose  that  there  is  no  in- 
crease of  population.  The  whole  of 
what  was  previously  expended  iB 
luxuries,  by  capitalists  and  landlord^ 
is  distributed  among  the  existing 
labourers,  in  the  form  of  additioDSi 
wages.  We  will  assume  them  tobs 
already  suificientlv  supplied  with  ncoee- 
sarics.  What  follows?  Tliat  thi 
labourers  become  consumers  cf  Inzi* 
ries;  and  the  capital  previously  eoh 
ployed  in  the  production  of  luxuries,  ii 
still  able  to  employ  itself  in  the  ssmi 
manner :  the  dincrence  being,  that  At 
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Inxunes  are  shared  among  the  com- 
mnnitj  generally^  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  a  fev.  The  increased  accumn- 
lation  and  increased  production  might, 
rigoroiuly  speaking,  continue,  until 
«Tery  labourer  had  every  indulgence  of 
wealth,  consistent  u-ith  continuing  to 
work ;  supposing  that  the  power  of 
their  labour  were  ph  jBically  sufficient  to 
produce  all  this  amount  of  indulgences 
lor  their  whole  number.  Thus  the 
limit  of  wealth  is  never  deficiency  of 
consumen,  but  of  producers  and  pro- 
ductive power.  Eveiy  addition  to 
capital  gives  to  labour  either  additional 
employment)  or  additional  remunera- 
tion ;  enriches  either  the  country,  or 
the  labouring  class.  If  it  finds  addi- 
tional hands  to  set  to  work,  it  increases 
the  am«gate  produce:  if  onlv  the 
same  unds,  it  gives  them  a  larger 
ehare  of  it ;  and  perhaps  even  in  this 
case,  by  stimnlatmg  them  to  ^ater 
exertion,  angments  the  produce  itself. 

f  4.  A  seoood  fundamental  theorem 
respecting  Capital,  relates  to  the  source 
finom  which  it  is  derived.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  saving.  The  evidence  of  this 
lies  abundantly  in  what  has  been  al- 
ready said  on  the  subject.  But  the 
proposition  needs  some  further  illus- 
natioo. 

If  aD  persooi  were  to  expend  in  per- 
sonal inoolgences  all  that  they  produce, 
and  all  the  income  they  receive  from 
what  u  produced  by  others,  capital 
could  not  increase.  All  capital,  with  a 
trifling'  exception,  was  onginalljr  the 
result  of  saving.  I  say,  witn  a  trifling 
exception;  because  a  person  who  la- 
bours on  Ms  own  account,  may  spend 
on  his  own  account  all  he  produces, 
wichont  becoming  destitute;  and  the 
provision  of  necessaries  on  which  he 
subsitfts  until  he  has  reaped  his  harvest, 
or  sold  his  commodity,  though  a  real 
capital,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
saved,  since  it  is  all  used  for  the  sup- 
ply of  his  own  wants,  and  perhaps  as 
speedily  as  if  it  had  been  consumed  in 
iolrnesfl.  We  ma^  imagine  a  number 
of  individuals  or  ramilies  settled  on  as 
many  separate  pieces  of  land,  each 
living  on  what  their  own  labour  pro- 
daceS)  and  consuming  the  whole  pro- 


duce. But  even  these  must  save  (that 
is,  spare  from  their  peraonal  consump- 
tion) as  much  as  is  necessary  for  seed. 
Some  saving,  therefore,  there  must  have 
been,  even  in  this  simplest  of  all  states 
of  economical  relations;  people  roust 
have  produced  more  than  they  used,  or 
used  less  than  they  produced.  Still 
more  must  they  do  so  oefore  they  can 
employ  other  labourers,  or  increase  their 
proauction  beyond  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
All  that  anyone  employs  in  supporting 
and  carrying  on  any  other  labour  than 
his  own,  must  have  been  originally 
brought  together  by  saving ;  somebody 
must  have  produced  it  and  forborne  to 
consume  it  We  may  say,  therefore, 
without  material  inaccuracy,  that  all 
capital,  and  espeoially  all  addition  to 
capital,  are  the  result  of  saving. 

In  a  rude  and  violent  state  of  society, 
it  continually  happens  that  the  person 
who  has  capital  is  not  the  very  person 
who  has  saved  it,  but  some  one  who, 
being  stronger,  or  belon^ng  to  a  more 
powerful  community,  nas  possessed 
nimself  of  it  by  plunder.  And  even  in 
a  stote  of  things  in  which  property  was 
protected,  the  increase  of^  capital  has 
usually  been,  for  a  long  time,  mainlv 
derived  from  privations  which,  thougn 
essentially  the  same  with  saving,  are 
not  gencially  called  by  that  name,  be- 
cause not  voluntary.  The  actual  pro- 
ducers have  been  slaves,  compelled  to 
produce  as  much  as  force  could  extort 
from  them,  and  to  consume  as  little  as 
the  self-intereot  or  the  usually  very 
slender  humanity  of  their  taskmasters 
would  permit.  This  kind  of  compul- 
sory saving,  however,  would  not  have 
caused  any  increas?  of  capital,  unless 
a  part  of  the  amount  haa  been  saved 
over  again,  voluntariljr,  by  the  master. 
If  all  that  he  made  his  slaves  produce 
and  forbear  to  consume,  had  been  con- 
sumed by  him  on  personal  indulgences, 
he  would  not  have  increased  his  capital, 
nor  been  enabled  to  maintain  an  in- 
creasing number  of  slaves.  To  main- 
tain any  slaves  at  all,  implied  a  pre- 
vious saving ;  a  stock,  at  least  of  food, 
provided  in  advance.  This  saving  may 
not,  however,  have  been  made  by  any 
self-imposed  privation  of  the  master; 
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litit  more  probably  by  that  of  the  slaves 
themselves  wliile  free;  the  rapine  or 
war,  vrhich  deprived  them  of  their  per- 
sonal liberty,  having  transferred  also 
their  accumulatiuns  to  the  conaueror. 

Tliere  are  other  casos  in  wtiich  the 
term  savinp:,  'vrith  the  associations  usn- 
ally  bclonginpr  to  it,  docs  not  exactly 
fit  the  operation  by  which  capital  is 
increased.  If  it  were  said,  for  instance, 
that  the  only  wav  to  accelerate  the  in- 
crease of  capital  is  by  increase  of  saving, 
the  idea  would  probably  be  sQggestvd 
of  greater  abstinence,  and  increasicd 
privation.  But  it  is  obvious  that  what- 
ever increases  tho  productive  power  of 
labour,  creates  an  additional  fund  to 
make  savings  from,  and  enables  capital 
to  bo  enlarged  not  only  without  addi- 
tional privation,  but  concurrently  with 
an  increase  of  personal  consuniptiim. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  hero  an  increase 
of  sanng,  in  tho  scientific  sense. 
Though  there  is  more  consumed,  there 
is  also  more  spared.  Tlierc  is  a  greater 
excess  of  pnxluction  over  consumption. 
It  is  consistent  with  correctness  to  call 
this  a  greater  saving.  Though  the 
term  is  not  unobjectif>nable,  there  is  no 
other  which  is  not  liable  to  as  great 
objections.  To  consume  less  than  is 
produced,  is  saving;  and  that  is  the 
process  by  which  capital  is  increased  ; 
not  necessarily  by  consuming  less,  ab- 
solutely. We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  bo  so  much  the  slaves  of  words,  as 
to  be  unable  to  use  the  word  saving  in 
this  sense,  without  being  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  to  increase  capital  there 
is  another  way  besides  consuming  less, 
namely,  to  produce  more. 

§  5.  A  third  fundamental  theorem 
respecting  Capital,  closely  connected 
witn  the  one  last  discussed,  is,  that 
although  saved,  and  the  result  of 
saving,  it  is  nevertheless  consumed. 
Tho  word  saving  does  not  imply  that 
what  is  saved  is  not  consumed,  nor 
even  necessarily  that  its  consumption 
is  deferred  ;  but  only  that,  if  consumed 
immediately,  it  is  not  consumed  by  the 
person  who  saves  it.  If  merely  laid 
oy  for  future  use,  it  is  said  to  bo 
hoarded;  and  while  hoarded,  is  not 
consumed  at  alL    But  if  employed  as 


capital,  it  is  all  consumed ;  thougli  nol 
by  tho  capitalist.  Part  is  exchanged 
for  tools  or  machinery,  which  are  worn 
out  by  use :  part  for  seed  or  materials, 
which  are  destroyed  as  Bach  by  beinc 
sown  or  wrought  up,  and  destroyed  «!• 
together  by  the  consumption  of  tbe 
ultimate  product.  The  remainder  it 
paid  in  wages  to  proiluctive  labouren, 
who  consume  it  for  their  daily  wants ; 
or  if  they  in  their  turn  save  any  part,  tbi^i 
also  is  not,  generally  speaking,  noaided, 
but  (through  savings  banks,  benefit 
clubs,  or  some  other  channel)  xe^m- 
ployed  as  capital,  and  consumed. 

I'he  principle  now  stated  is  a  strong 
example  of  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
the  most  elementary  truths  of  our  sab- 
ject :  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  elenien- 
taiy  of  them  all,  and  yet  no  one  who 
has  not  l>ei!itowed  some  thought  on  the 
matter  is  habitually  aware  of  it,  and 
most  are  not  even  willing  to  admit  it 
when  first  stated.  To  tho  vulgar,  it  is 
not  at  all  apparent  that  what  is  saved 
is  consumed.  To  them,  every  one  who 
saves,  appears  in  the  light  of  a  pemQ 
who  hoards ;  they  may  think  sncn  coo- 
duct  permissibh.',  or  even  laudable,  when 
it  is  to  provide  for  a  family,  and  the 
like  ;  but  they  have  no  conception  of  it 
as  doing  gooil  to  other  people :  saving 
is  to  them  another  word  for  keeping  a 
thing  to  oneself;  while  spending  ap- 
pears to  them  to  bo  distributing  it 
among  others.  The  person  who  ex- 
pends his  fortune  in  miproductive  coo- 
sumption,  is  looked  upon  as  difibsicg 
benefits  all  around ;  and  is  an  olgect 
of  so  much  favour,  that  some  portion 
of  tho  same  popularity  attaches  even 
to  him  who  si)cnds  what  does  not  be- 
long to  him ;  who  not  only  destroyi  his 
own  capital,  if  he  ever  had  any,  Imt) 
under  pretence  of  borrowing,  and  oo 
promise  of  repayment,  possesses  him- 
self of  capital  belonging  to  others,  axkd 
destroys  tnat  likewise. 

Hiis  popular  error  comes  from  at- 
tending to  a  small  portion  only  of  the 
consequences  that  flow  from  the  savins 
or  the  spending;  all  the  efifecti  « 
either  which  are  out  of  sight,  being  out 
of  mind.  The  eye  follows  what  is  saved, 
int  n  imaginary  strong  box,  and  there 
loses  sight  of  it ;  what  is  spent^  it  fd* 
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to  (he  handa  of  tradespeople  and 
tents ;  but  without  reaching  the 
te  destination   in   either  case. 

(for  productive  investment),  and 
ig,  coincide  very  closely  in  the 
j«e  of  their  operations.  The 
of  both  be^  with  consumption; 
te  destruction  of  a  certain  portion 
1th ;  only  the  things  consumed, 
i  persons  consuming,  are  different, 
is,  in  the  one  case,  a  wearing  out 
B,  a  destruction  of  material,  and 
tity  of  food  and  clothing  supplied 
orers,  which  they  destroy  by  use ; 

other  case,  there  is  a  consomp- 
bat  is  to  say,  a  destruction,  of 
equipages,  and  furniture.    Thus 

0  consequence  to  the  national 
has  been  much  the  same ;  an 

lent  Quantity  of  it  has  been  de- 

1  in  DOth  cases.  But  in  the 
Qg,  this  first  stage  is  also  the 
age;  that  particular  amoimt  of 
xluce  of  labour  has  disappeared, 
ere  is  nothing  left ;  while,  on  the 
ry,  the  saving  person,  during  the 
time  that  the  destruction  was 
on,  has  had  labourers  at  work 
ng  it ;  who  are  ultimately  found 
3  replaced,  with  an  increase,  the 
lent  of  what  has  been  consmued. 
I  this  operation  admits  of  being 
ed  indefinitely  without  any  fresh 
saving,  a  saving  once  made  be- 
a  fund  to  maintain  a  correspond- 
mber  of  labourers  in  perpetuity, 
acing  annually  their  own  mainte- 
with  a  profit. 

the  intervention  of  money  which 
efl,  to  an  unpractised  apprehcn- 
be  true  character  of  these  pheno- 

Almost  all  expenditure  being 
I  on  by  means  of  money,  the 
comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
mature  in  the  transaction ;  and 
that  does  not  perish,  but  only 
»  hands,  people  overlook  the 
ction  which  takes  place  in  the 
r  unproductive  expenditure.   The 

being  merely  transferred,  they 
the  wealth  also  has  only  been 
1  over  from  the  spendthrift  to 
people.  But  this  is  simply  con- 
iig  money  with  wealth.  The 
I  which  hias  been  destroyed  was 
)  maaejf  bat  the  wines,  equipagea, 


and  ftmntnre  which  the  money  pur- 
chased; and  these  having  been  de- 
stroyed without  return,  society  collec-v 
tively  is  poorer  by  the  amomit.  It  may 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  wines,  equipages, 
and  furniture,  are  not  subsistence,  tools, 
and  materials,  and  could  not  in  any 
case  have  been  applied  to  the  support 
of  labour ;  that  they  are  adapted  for  no 
other  than  unproductive  oonsomption, 
and  that  the  detriment  to  the  wealth 
of  the  commimity  was  when  they  wero 
produced,  not  when  they  were  con- 
sumed. I  am  willing  to  allow  this,  as 
far  as  is  necessary  for  the  argument, 
and  the  remark  would  be  very  perti- 
nent if  these  expensive  luxuries  were 
drawn  from  an  existing  stock,  never  to 
be  replenished.  But  since,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  continue  to  bo  produced  as 
long  as  there  are  consumers  for  them, 
and  are  produced  in  increased  quantity 
to  meet  an  increased  demand;  the 
choice  made  by  a  consumer  to  expend 
five  thousand  a  year  in  luxuries,  keeps 
a  corresponding  number  of  labourers 
employea  from  year  to  year  in  pro- 
ducing things  which  can  be  of  no  use 
to  production ;  their  services  being  lost 
so  far  as  regards  the  increase  of  the 
national  wealth,  and  the  tools,  mate- 
rials, and  food  which  they  annually 
consume  being  so  much  subtracted 
from  the  general  stock  of  the  commu- 
nity applicable  to  productive  purposes. 
In  proportion  as  any  class  is  improvi- 
dent or  luxurious,  the  industry  of  the 
country  takes  the  direction  of  producing 
luxuries  for  their  use  ;  while  not  only 
the  employment  for  productive  labourers 
is  diminisned,  but  the  subsistence  and 
instruments  which  are  the  means  of 
such  employment  do  actually  exist  in 
smaller  quantity. 

Saving,  in  short,  enriches,  and  spend- 
ing impoverishes,  the  community  along 
with  tne  individual ;  which  is  but  say- 
ing in  other  words,  that  society  at  large 
is  richer  by  what  it  expends  in  main- 
taining and  aiding  productive  labour, 
but  poorer  by  what  it  consumes  in  its 
enjoyments.* 

*  It  is  worth  whUe  to  direct  attention  to 
•ereral  circumttmnees  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent diminlih  the  detriment  caused  to  th« 
general  wealth  by  the  prodigality  of  ta- 
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§  6.  To  rotnm  to  our  fundamental 
tlieorem.  Eyerything  which  u  pro- 
duced is  consumed ;  Ixith  what  is  saved 
and  what  is  said  to  ho  spent ;  and  the 
former  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  latter. 
All  the  ordinary  fonns  of  lan^age  tend 
to  disguise  this.  When  people  talk  of 
the  ancient  wealth  of  a  country,  of 
riches  inherited  from  ancestors,  and 
similar  expressions,  the  idea  sugp^sted 
18,  that  the  riches  so  transmitted  were 
produced  long  ago,  at  the  time  when 
they  are  said  to  have  heen  first  ac- 
quired, and  that  no  portion  of  the 
capital  of  the  conntiy  was  produced 
this  year,  except  as  much  as  may  have 
been  this  year  added  to  the  total 
amount.  Tne  fact  is  far  otherwise. 
The  greater  part,  in  value,  of  the 
wealth  now  existing  in  England  has 
been  produced  by  human  hands  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  A  very  small 
proportion  indeed  of  that  large  aggre- 
gate was  in  existence  ten  years  ago ; 
—of  the  present  productive  capital  of 
the  country  scarcely  any  part,  except 
farm-houses  and  manuiactories,  and  a 

dividnals,  or  rftise  up  a  cooipenMtion,  more 
or  less  ample,  as  a  consequence  of  the  detri- 
ment itself.  Ono  of  these  is  that  spend- 
thrifts do  not  usually  succeed  in  consuming 
all  they  spend.  Their  habitual  carelessness 
as  to  expenditure  causes  them  to  be  cheated 
and  robbed  on  all  quarters,  often  by  persons 
of  fhigal  habits.  Large  accumulations  are 
continually  made  by  the  agents,  stewards, 
and  OTen  domestic  servants,  of  improvident 

Sersons  of  fortune;  and  they  pay  much 
igher  prices  for  all  purchases  than  people 
of  careful  habits,  which  accounts  for  their 
being  popular  as  customers.  They  are, 
therefore,  actually  not  able  to  set  into  their 
possession  and  destroy  a  quantity  of  wealth 
by  any  means  equiralent  to  the  fortune  which 
they  dissipate.  Much  of  it  is  merely  trans- 
ferred to  others,  by  whom  a  part  may  be 
saved.  Another  thing  to  be  obserred  is, 
that  the  prodigality  of  some  may  reduce 
others  to  a  forced  economy.  Suppose  a  sud- 
den demand  for  some  article  of  luxury, 
caused  by  the  caprice  of  a  prodigal,  which 
not  having  been  calculated  on  beforehand, 
there  has  been  no  increase  of  the  usual 
supply.  The  price  will  rise ;  and  may  rise 
beyond  the  means  or  the  inclinations  of  some 
of  the  habitual  consumers,  who  may  in  con- 
sequence forego  their  accustomed  indulgence, 
and  save  the  amount.  If  they  do  not,  but 
continue  to  spend  as  great  a  value  as  before 
on  the  commodity,  the  dealers  in  it  obtain, 
for  only  the  same  quantity  of  the  article,  a 
return  uicreasod  by  the  whole  of  what  the 
i^endthrift  has  paid;  and  thua  the  amount 


few  ships  and  machines;  and  evn 
these  would  not  in  most  cases  havs 
survived  so  long,  if  fresh  labour  had 
not  been  employed  within  that  period 
in  putting  them  into  repair.  The  land 
subsists,  and  the  lana  is  almott  tht 
onl^  thing  that  subsists.  Evarythirg 
which  is  produced  perishes,  and  most 
things  veiy  quicklv.  Most  kinds  of 
capital  are  not  fitted  by  their  nature  to 
be  long  preserved.  There  are  a  few, 
and  but  a  few  productions,  capable  of 
a  very  prolonged  existence.  West- 
minster Abbey  has  lasted  many  ooih 
turies,  with  occasional  repairs ;  sont 
Grecian  sculptures  have  existed  aboft 
two  thousand  years;  the  lyraimds 
perhaps  double  or  treble  that  time. 
But  these  were  olgects  devoted  to  no- 
productive  use.  If  we  except  biilgM 
and  acjueducts  (to  which  may  in  sons 
countries  be  added  tanks  and  embank* 
ments),  there  are  few  instances  of  aiqr 
edifice  applied  to  industrial  porposet 
which  has  been  of  crcat  duratios; 
such  buildings  do  not  Hold  out  againit 
wear  aud  tear,  nor  is  it  good  economy 

which  he  lotas  is  transferred  bodilv  to  thaiir 
and  may  be  added  to  their  capital :  Us  in- 
creased personal  eonsoroption  bring  mada  op 
by  the  privations  of  the  other  parchassn^ 
who  have  obtained  less  than  usual  of  their 
accustomed  gratification  for  the  saiuo  equiva- 
lent. On  the  other  hand,  a  countor-proccss 
must    be  going  on  somewhere,   atnoe  tbs 

f»rodigal  must  have  diminished  his  parcbMCS 
n  some  other  quarter  to  balance  the  auf- 
mentation  in  this ;  he  has  perhaps  called  ta 
flinds  employed  in  sustaining  prodnctive  Ia> 
hour,  and  the  dealers  in  subsistence  uidhi 
the  instruments  of  production  have  had  eon* 
modities  left  on  tnoir  hands,  or  have  i^ 
ceivedffor  the  usual  amount  of  oomroodltlBm 
a  less  than  usual  return.  But  such  kMMS  of 
income  or  capital,  by  industrioos  persoUi 
except  when  of  extraordinary  aooount,  art 
generally  made  up  by  increased  piaching  and 
privation ;  so  that  the  capital  of  tl»  oo«* 
mnnity  may  not  be,  on  the  whole.  Impairs^, 
and  the  prodigal  mi^  have  had  hia  islt 
indulgence  at  the  expense  not  of  the  perosp 
nent  resources,  but  of  the  temporary  pIsa* 
sures  and  comforts  of  others.  For  In  every 
case  the  community  are  poorer  by  what  ai9 
one  spends,  unless  others  are  in  conseqaenBi 
led  to  curtail  their  spending.  There  ai«  yit 
other  and  more  recondite  ways  in  whidi  ths 
profusion  of  some  may  bring  about  its  co» 
pensation  in  the  extra  savings  of  others;  bst 
these  can  only  be  considered  in  that  part 
of  tlie  Fourth  Book,  which  treats  of^U* 
limiting  principle  to  the  aconmulatioa  if 
capitaL 
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b  ecuiiwMit  tbem  of  the  eolidity 
tecoMiy  for  pennanency.  Ci^ital 
B  kept  in  ezutence  from  age  to  age 
tot  mr  pieaeitatian,  but  bjr  perpetiial 
eprodnetioD :  ereiy  part  of  it  is  used 
nd  deabnojed,  generally  very  soon  after 
t  u  pFodoced,  out  those  who  coniome 
i  are  employed  meanwhile  in  frnxiac- 
ig  more.  The  growth  of  capital  ia 
imilar  to  the  crowth  of  population. 
Wbtj  indrridiiarwho  is  born,  dies,  bat 
1  each  year  the  number  horn  exceeds 
be  nnmberwho  die:  the  population, 
berefofe,  always  increases,  though  not 
ne  person  of  those  composing  it  was 
Ihe  until  a  Tery  reoent  date. 

I  7.  This  peipetnal  consmnption 
ad  reproduction  of  capital  affords  the 
xpianation  of  what  has  so  often  excited 
ronder,  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
oontries  recover  from  a  state  of  devas- 
illon;  the  disappearance,  in  a  short 
ime,  of  all  traces  of  tho  mischiefs  done 
y  earthqfuakes,  floods,  hurricanes,  and 
je  rayagcs  of  war.  An  enemy  lays 
aste  a  country  by  fire  and  sword,  and 
eatroya  or  carries  away  nearly  all  the 
rateable  wealth  existing  in  it :  all  the 
ihabhanta  are  ruined,  and  yet  in  a 
rw  years  after,  everything  is  much  as 

waa  before.  This  vis  medkatrix 
atura  haa  been  a  subject  of  sterile 
stoniahment,  or  has  been  cited  to  ex- 
Dopl^  the  wonderful  strength  of  the 
rinciple  of  saving,  which  can  repair 
ach  enonnoos  losses  in  so  brief  an  in- 
>rvaL  There  is  nothing  at  all  won- 
erfVil  in  the  matter.  What  the  enemy 
are  deetrayed,  would  have  been  de- 
ployed in  a  Httle  time  by  the  inhabit- 
ita  themaelves:  the  wealth  which 
ley  00  rapidly  reproduce,  would  have 
seded  to  be  reproduced  and  would 
ftve  been  reproduced  in  any  case,  and 
robably  is  as  short  a  time.     Nothing 

changed,  except  that  during  the  re- 
rodoction  they  have  not  now  the  ad- 
uitage  of  consuming  what  had  been 
noduoed  previously.  The  possibility 
^  a  rai^a  repair  of  their  disasters, 
ainly  depends  on  whether  the  country 
IS  been  aepopulated.  If  its  effective 
jpulation  nave  not  been  extirpated  at 
le  time,  and  are  not  starved  after- 
aida  i  then,  with  the  nme  skill  and 


knowledge  which  they  had  before,  with 
their  land  and  its  pennanent  improve- 
ments undestroyed,  and  the  more  dur- 
able buildings  probably  unimpaired,  or 
only  partially  iiyured,  they  have  nearly 
all  tne  requisites  for  their  former 
amount  of  production.  If  there  is  as- 
much  of  food  left  to  them,  or  of  valu- 
ables  to  buy  food,  as  enableB  them  by 
any  amount  of  privation  to  remain 
alive  and  in  working  condition,  they 
will  in  a  short  time  have  raised  aa 
great  a  produce,  and  aoquired  collec- 
tively as  great  wealth  and  as  great  a 
capital,  as  before ;  by  the  mere  oontir 
nuance  of  that  ordinary  amount  of  ex- 
ertion which  they  are  accustomed  to 
employ  in  their  occupations.  Nor  doei 
this  evince  any  strength  in  the  princi- 
ple of  saving,  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  term,  since  what  takes  place  is  not 
intentional  abstinence,  but  mvoluntary 
privation. 

Yet  so  &tal  is  the  habit  of  thinking 
through  the  medium  of  onlj  one  set  of 
techmcal  phrases,  and  so  httle  reason 
have  studious  men  to  value  themselves 
on  being  exempt  from  the  very  same 
mental  infirmities  which  beset  the  vul- 
gar, that  this  simple  explanation  waa 
never  given  Tso  far  as  I  am  aware)  by 
any  political  economist  before  Dr. 
Chalmers;  a  writer  many  of  whose 

2 anions  I  think  erroneous,  but  who  haa 
ways  the  merit  of  studying  phenomena 
at  first  hand,  and  expressing  them  in  a 
language  of  his  own,  which  often  un- 
covers aspects  of  the  truth  that  the  re- 
ceived phraseologios  only  tend  to  hide. 

§  8.  The  same  author  carries  out 
this  train  of  thought  to  some  important 
conclusions  on  another  closely  connected 
subject,  that  of  government  loans  for 
war  purposes  or  other  unproductive  ex- 
penditure. These  loans,  being  drawn 
nora  capital  fin  lieu  of  taxes,  which 
would  generally  have  been  paid  from 
income,  and  made  up  in  part  or  alto- 
gether by  increased  economy)  must, 
according  to  the  principles  we  have 
laid  down,  tend  to  impoverish  the 
countrv :  yet  the  years  m  which  ex- 
pendiliire  of  this  sort  has  been  on  the 
greatest  scale,  have  often  been  years  of 
great  apparent  prosperity :  the  wealth 
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ii  of  the  coontiy,  inBtcad  of 
diminiBhiag,  h&ve  given  evciy  sign  of 
rapid  incniaae  during  tho  proccK,  nnd 
of  greatly  expanded  dimenrions  sfler 
iU  close,  'iliis  waa  confesBedly  the 
caK  vith  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
long  Continental  war;  and  it  would 
talcD  some  upace  to  enumerate  all  tbe 
nnfonndcd  theories  in  political  economy, 
to  which  that  fact  gave  riie,  nnd  to 
which  it  locured  temporary  credence ; 
■Inioit  all  tending  to  exalt  Qnpmdnc- 
tiTO  expcikdiluie,  ut  the  eipcnBo  of  pro- 
ductiTe.  Without  cntcriag  into  all  Ihe 
cauaei  which  operated,  and  which 
commonly  do  operate,  to  prcTont  tlicie 
cilmordinarj  drafla  on  the  productive 
tSHOurces  of  a  country  from  being  so 
much  felt  B9  it  tniuht  eeom  reaBonuble 
to  expect,  WD  will  nuppose  the  most 
onfavounble  case  posniblc :  that  the 
whole  amount  borrowed  and  doatrqycd 
by  the  eovernmont,  wan  abstracted  by 
the  lender  from  a  productive  employ- 
ment in  which  it  had  actually  been  in- 
leiled.  The  capital,  therefore,  of  the 
conntry,  ii  thii  year  diminished  by  so 
mnch.  But  unless  the  amount  b1>- 
Btracted  is  nmething  cnannoun,  there 
ii  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  tho  case 
.  why  next  year  tho  national  capital 
should  not  bo  as  great  as  ever.  The 
loan  cannot  have  been  taken  from  that 
portion  of  llie  cnpilal  of  the  country 
which  consists  of  tools,  machinery,  and 
buildings.  It  must  have  been  wholly 
-drann  from  ths  portion  employed  in 
{taying  labourcra:  and  tho  labourers 
will  suffer  accordingly.  lint  if  none  of 
them  are  starved  ;  if  their  wages  can 
bear  inch  an  amount  of  reduction,  or 
if  charity  interposea  between  them  and 
absolute  destitullon,  there  is  no  reason 
that  their  labour  should  produce  lees 
in  the  next  year  than  in  the  year 
befure.    If  they  produce  as  much  as 


_B  pained  hy  their  employers.  The 
breach  made  in  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  thus  instantly  repaired,  but 
repaired  by  the  privations  aud  often 
the  real  misery  of  the  labouring  class. 
Here  is  ample  reason  why  such  jjcriods, 
even  in  the  most  nnfavourabla  cireum. 
■rtance^  may  easily  be  times  of  great 


national  prosperity.* 

This  leads  to  the  v«xed  qneation  b 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  has  veij  particB. 
brly  adverted ;  wbetbsr  the  fundi  n- 

dinaiy  unproductive  aipenditoie,  an 
best  raised  by  loans,  the  intSTMteik^ 
being  provided  by  taxes,  or  iriwthv 
taxes  should  be  at  once  laid  oa  to  Ihl 
whole  amount ;  which  ia  called  in  tht 
financial  vocabulary,  raising  the  wblb 
of  the  supplies  within  the  yoar.  Db 
Chalmers  is  strongly  for  tha  Istte 
method.  He  says,  the  comnum  nntin 
is  that  in  calling  for  the  whole  amoud 
in  one  year,  you  re<^aire  what  is  eitbtr 
impossible,  or  very  inconvenient ;  tU 
tho  people  cannot,  without  greM  hiri- 
ship,  pay  the  whole  atonoa  ontoftkw 


■ser; 
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•ally  income;  and  that  it  is  much 
alter  to  require  of  them  a  small  pay- 
tent  efwyyear  in  the  shape  of  interest, 
lan  10  great  a  sacrifice  once  for  all. 

0  wluch  his  answer  is,  that  the  sacri- 
ce  18  made  equally  in  either  case. 
/hatever  is  spent,  cannot  but  be 
rawn  from  yeany  income.  The  whole 
id  eveiy  part  of  the  wealth  produced 
t  the  conntiyi  forms,  or  helps  to  form, 
lo  yearly  income  of  BomelK)dy.  The 
-ivation  which  it  is  supposed  must 
salt  from  taking  the  amount  in  the 
lape  of  taxes,  is  not  avoided  by  taking 

in  a  loan.  The  suffering  is  not 
rerted,  but  only  thro^Ti  upon  the 
.bonring  classes,  the  least  aulo,  and 
lio  least  ought,  to  bear  it :  while  all 
le  iDoooTeniences,  physical,  moral, 
ad  political,  produced  by  maintaining 
uces  for  the  perpetual  payment  of  the 
rterest,  are  incurred  in  pure  loss. 
rhencrer  capital  is  withdrawn  from 
roduction,  or  from  the  fund  destined 
r  production,  to  bo  lent  to  tho  State 
id  expended  unproductivcly,  that 
hole  sum  is  withheld  from  tho 
booring  classes :  the  loan,  therefore, 

in  truth  paid  off  tho  same  year ;  tho 
hole  of  the  sacriiico  necessary  for 
iyine  it  off  is  actually  made  :  only  it 

paid  to  the  wrong  persons,  and 
lereforedoes  not  extinguish  the  claim ; 
id  paid  by  the  very  worst  of  taxes,  a 
.X  exclusiTely  on  the  labouring  class. 
nd  alter  baring,  in  this  most  painful 
id  unjust  way,  gone  through  the 
hole  effort  necessary  for  extinguishing 
le  debt,  the  cnuntrv  remains  charged 
ith  it,  and  with  the  payment  of  its 
itercKt  in  perpetuity. 

These  views  appear  to  me  strictly 
Lst,  in  so  far  as  the  value  absorbed  in 
ans  would  otherwise  have  been  em- 
ored  in  productive  industry  within 
le  oomitry.  Tho  practical  state  of  the 
tee,  however,  seldom  exactly  corre- 
londs  with  this  supposition.  The 
ans  of  the  less  wealthy  countries  are 
Md»  chiefly  with  foreign  capital,  which 
onM  not,  perhaps,  have  been  brought 

1  to  be  invested  on  any  less  security 
tan  that  of  the  government:  while 
lose  of  rich  and  prosperous  countries 
■e  generally  made,  not  with  funds 
ithdrawn   orom  prodnctive   employ- 


ment,  but  with  the  new  accumulations 
constantlv  making  from  income,  and 
often  with  a  part  of  them  which,  if  not 
so  taken,  would  have  migrated  to  colo- 
nics, or  sought  other  investments 
abroad.  In  these  cases  (which  will 
be  more  particularly  examined  hero- 
after*),  the  sum  wanted  may  be  ob- 
tained by  loan  without  detriment  to  the 
labourers,  or  derangement  of  the  na- 
tional industry,  and  even  perhaps  with 
advantage  to  both,  in  comparison  with 
raising  tlie  amount  by  taxation  ;  since 
taxes,  especially  when  hca>7,  are  a! 
most  always  partly  paid  at  the  expense 
of  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
saved  and  added  to  capital.  Besides, 
in  a  country  which  makes  so  great 
yearly  additions  to  its  wealth  that  a 
part  can  be  taken  and  expended  un- 
productively  without  diminishinff  capi- 
tal, or  even  preventing  a  considerable 
increase,  it  is  evident  that  even  if  the 
whole  of  what  is  so  taken  would  havo 
become  capital,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  country,  the  effect  on  the 
labouring  classes  is  far  less  prejudicial, 
and  the  case  against  tho  loan  system 
much  less  strong,  than  in  tho  case  first 
supposed.  This  brief  anticipation  of  a 
discussion  which  will  find  its  proper 
place  elsewhere,  appeared  necessary  to 
prevent  false  inferences  from  the  pre- 
mises previously  laid  down. 

§  9.  We  now  pass  to  a  fourth  fun- 
damental theorem  respecting  Capital, 
which  is,  perhaps,  oftener  overlooked 
or  misconceived  than  even  any  of  the 
foregoing.  What  supports  and  employs 
productive  labour,  is  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  setting  it  to  work,  and  not 
tho  demand  of  purchasers  for  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  labour  when  completed. 
Demand  for  commodities  is  not  demand 
for  labour.  The  deman<l  for  commodi- 
ties determines  in  what  particula! 
branch  of  production  the  looour  and 
capital  shall  be  employed;  it  deter- 
mines the  directum  of  the  labour ;  but 
not  the  more  or  less  of  tho  labour  itself, 
or  of  the  maintenance  or  payment  of 
the  labour.  These  depend  on  tho 
amount  of  the  capital,  or  other  funds 


*  Infra,  book  It.  chaps.  W.  v. 
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directly  dorotcd  to  the  siutenanco  and 
remuneration  of  labour. 

SuppoRc,  for  instance,  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  relvet ;  a  fund  ready  to 
be  laid  out  in  buying  velvet,  but  no 
capital  to  cstablisn  tno  manufacture. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  how  great  the 
demand  may  be ;  unless  capital  is  at- 
tracted into  the  occupation,  there  will 
be  no  velvet  made,  and  consequently 
none  bought ;  unless,  indeed,  the  desire 
of  the  intending  purchaser  for  it  is  so 
strong,  that  he  employs  part  of  the 
price  he  would  have  paia  for  it,  in 
making  advances  to  work-people,  that 
they  may  employ  themselves  in  making 
velvet ;  that  is,  unless  he  converts  part 
of  his  income  into  capital,  and  invests 
that  capital  in  the  manufacture.  Ijii 
TLB  now  reverse  the  hypothesis,  and  sup- 
pose that  there  is  plenty  of  capital 
ready  for  making  velvet,  but  no  de- 
mand. Velvet  will  not  be  made ;  but 
there  is  no  particular  preference  on  the 
part  of  capital  for  making  velvet.  Ma- 
nufacturers and  their  labourers  do  not 
produce  for  the  pleasure  of  their  cus- 
tomers, but  for  the  suppiv  of  their  own 
wants,  and  having  still  tuo  capital  and 
the  labour  which  are  the  essentials  of 
production,  they  can  either  produce 
something  else  which  is  in  demand,  or 
if  there  be  no  other  demand,  they 
thoiiiHclvcs  have  one,  and  can  pn)duce 
the  things  which  they  want  for  their 
own  consumption.  So  that  the  employ- 
ment aiforded  to  labour  docs  not  depend 
on  the  purchasers,  but  on  the  capital. 
I  am,  of  course,  not  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  effects  of  a  sudden 
change.  If  the  demand  ceases  unex- 
pectedly, after  the  commodity  to  supply 
it  is  already  produced,  this  introduces 
a  different  element  into  the  question : 
tho  capital  has  actually  been  consumed 
in  producing  something  which  nobody 
wants  or  uses,  and  it  has  therefore 
perished,  and  the  employment  which 
It  gave  to  labour  is  at  an  end,  not  be- 
cause there  is  no  longer  a  demand,  but 
because  there  is  no  longer  a  capital. 
This  case  therefore  does  not  test  the 
principle.  The  proper  test  is,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  change  is  ^^radual  and 
foreseen,  and  is  attended  with  no  waste 
of  capital,  the  manufacture  being  dis- 


continued by  merely  not  repladng  tli 
machinery  as  it  wean  oat,  and  not » 
investing  the  money  as  it  oomes  in  bom 
the  sale  of  the  produce.  The  cafilii 
is  thus  ready  for  a  new  employnieBl,  ii 
which  it  will  maintain  as  mncli  Isbov 
as  before.  The  manufacturer  and  Ui 
work-people  lose  the  benefit  of  the  lUI 
and  knowledge  which  thej  had  so* 
quired  in  the  particnlar  bwdnesi^  ud 
which  can  only  be  partially  of  use  ti 
them  in  any  other;  and  that  is  ths 
amount  of  loss  to  the  commnnity  hj  ths 
change.  Bat  the  labooren  can  stilL 
work,  and  the  capital  which  prerioialy 
employed  them  will,  either  in  the  sbbm 
hands,  or  by  being  lent  to  othei% 
employ  either  those  labourers  or  si 
equivalent  number  in  soma  other  oooa- 
pation. 

This  theorem,  that  to  purchase  pio- 
duco  is  not  to  employ  labour ;  that  the 
demand  for  labour  is  constituted  by  tfas 
wages  which  precede  the  prodocAia^ 
and  not  by  the  demand  whidi  may 
exist  for  the  commodities  resulting  fiva 
the  production ;  is  a  propositioQ  wbaA 
greatly  needs  all  the  illustratioii  it  osn 
receive.  It  is,  to  common  apprehen- 
sion, a  paradox ;  and  even  among  poli- 
tical economists  of  reputation/l  caa 
hardly  ^Kiiiit  to  any,  except  Mr.  Iticsrdo 
and  M.  Siiy,  who  have  kept  it  ooo- 
stantlv  and  steadily  in  view.  Almost 
all  otners  occasionally  express  then- 
selves  as  if  a  person  who  bays  com* 
modi  ties,  the  produce  of  labour,  was  as 
employer  of  labour,  and  created  a  de- 
mand for  it  as  really,  and  in  the  same 
sense,  as  if  he  bought  the  labour  itself 
directly,  by  the  pa^niient  of  wages.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  political  eoonomy 
ad\'ances  slowly,  when  such  a  questioa 
as  this  still  remains  oden  at  its  tbij 
threshold.  I  apprehend,  that  if  by  de* 
mand  for  labour  be  meant  the  demsnd 
by  which  wages  are  raised,  or  the  nam* 
ber  of  labourers  in  employment  is- 
crcascd,  demand  for  commoditieB  doai 
not  constitute  demand  for  labour.  I 
conceive  that  a  person  who  buys  oob- 
modities  and  consumes  them  himselt 
does  no  good  to  the  labouring  clasHs; 
and  that  it  is  only  by  what  he  abstaim 
from  consuming,  and  expends  in  direek 
payments  to  labourers  in  exchange  ftr 
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tabonry  that  he  benefits  the  labotnring 
clflusses,  or  adds  anything  to  the  amount 
of  their  employment. 

For  the  better  ilhiBtration  of  the 
principle,  let  ns  put  the  following  case. 
A  oonsnmer  may  expend  his  income 
«ither  in  buying  scrviceB  or  commodi- 
ties. He  may  employ  part  of  it  in 
luring  joi2nie\'men  bricklayers  to  build 
a  house,  or  excavators  to  dig  artificial 
lakes,  or  labourers  to  make  plantations 
and  lay  out  pleasure-grounds;  or,  in- 
stead of  this,  lie  may  expend  the  same 
value  in  buying  velvet  and  lace.  The 
questioii  is,  whether  the  diflcrence  be- 
tween these  two  modes  of  expending 
his  income  affects  the  interest  of  the 
labouring  classes.  It  is  plain  that  in 
the  tint  of  the  two  cases  he  employs 
labourers,  who  will  bo  out  of  employ- 
ment, or  at  least  out  of  that  employ- 
ment, in  the  opposite  case.  Dut  those 
from  whom  I  uitler  say  that  this  is  of 
no  consi^juence,  because  in  buying 
velvet  and  Incc  lie  equally  employs 
labourers,  namely,  those  who  make  tfie 
velvet  and  lace.  1  contend,  however, 
that  in  this  last  case  he  do<rs  ntit  cm- 
plny  lAlK>urers ;  but  merely  decides  in 
what  kind  of  work  some  other  i>erson 
shall  employ  them.  The  consumer 
does  not  with  his  own  funds  pay  to  the 
weavers  and  lacemakers  their  day's 
wapr>*8.  Ho  buys  the  finished  com- 
xnodiiy,  which  lias  been  pnuluced  by 
W  onr  and  capital,  the  lalxiur  not  b<:iug 
piid  nor  the  capital  furnished  by  him, 
Dut  by  the  manufacturer.  Suppose 
that  he  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pending this  portion  of  Ins  income  in 
oiring  joumeynjcn  bricklayers,  who 
laid  out  the  amount  of  their  wages  in 
fond  and  clothing,  which  were  also  pn>- 
duced  by  Uboiir  and  capital,  fie, 
h'Twever,  determines  to  prefer  velvet, 
ftir  which  he  than  creates  an  extra  de- 
maml.  Tliis  demand  cannot  be  satis- 
fiotl  without  an  extra  supply,  nor  can 
the  supply  be  produced  without  an  ex- 
tra capital :  wlierf>,  then,  is  the  capital 
to  come  from?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
ronnumurs  change  of  purpose  which 
makes  the  capital  of  the  country 
gTttater  than  it  other  vise  was.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  the  increased  demand 
lor  velvet  could  not  for  the  present  be 


supplied,  were  it  not  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  gave  rise  to  it  has  set 
at  lil)erty  a  capital  of  the  exact  amount 
required.  The  vo^  sum  which  the 
consumer  now  employs  in  buAnng  vel- 
vety formerly  passed  mto  the  fiands  of 
journeymen  bricklayers,  who  expended 
it  in  food  and  necessaries,  which  they 
now  either  go  without,  or  squeeze  by 
their  competition,  from  the  shares  of 
other  labourers.    The  labour  and  ca- 

Sital,  therefore,  which  formerly  pro- 
uced  necessaries  for  the  use  of  these 
bricklayers,  are  deprived  of  their  mar- 
ket, and  must  look  out  for  other  em- 
ploym(?nt ;  and  thoy  find  it  in  making 
velvet  for  the  new  demand.  I  «Jo  not 
mean  that  the  very  same  labour  and 
capital  which  pr<xlucc<l  the  necessaries 
turn  tlieuisclves  to  producing  the  vel- 
vet ;  but,  in  some  one  or  other  of  a 
hundred  modes,  thev  take  the  place  of 
that  which  docs.  There  was  c:ij)ital 
in  existence  to  do  one  of  two  tljinffM — 
to  make  the  velvet,  or  to  produce  ne- 
cessaries for  the  jounioyinen  brick- 
layers ;  but  not  to  do  both.  It  was  at 
the  option  of  tlie  conHumer  which  of 
the  two  should  hap]>en  ;  and  if  he 
ch(K)ses  the  velvet,  they  go  without 
the  nee(!ssarie8. 

For  further  illustration,  let  us  sup- 
pose the  sanie  case  n?verse<l.  The 
consumer  has  bt^en  accustomed  to  buy 
velvet,  but  resolves  to  diBcoiitimie  that 
expense,  and  to  employ  the  name 
annual  sum  in  hirin*;]:  bricklayers.  If 
the  common  opinion  be  correct,  this 
change  in  the  nuMle  of  his  expenditure 
gives  no  additimial  eniplo\niieiit  to 
labour,  but  only  transfers  emplo\'mont 
fn>m  velvi.t-nwikers  to  bricklayer.".  On 
closer  inspection,  however,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  an  increase*  of  the 
total  sum  applied  to  the  n:muneration 
of  labour.  iTie  velvet  manufacturer, 
supposing  him  aware  of  the  diininislicd 
demand  for  his  commodity,  diminiKhos 
the  production,  and  sets  at  lib<'rty  a 
corrcsi>onding  portion  of  the  capital 
employed  in  the  manufacture.  This 
capital,  thus  withdrawn  from  tho 
maintenance  of  velvet-makers,  is  not 
the  same  fund  with  that  which  the  cus 
tomer  employs  in  maintaining  brick- 
layers ;  it  IB  a  second  fund.     There  are 
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thereforo  two  funds  to  be  emplo.ycd  in 
tlio  maintenance  and  remuneration  of 
labour,  where  before  there  was  only 
one.     There  is  not  a  transfer  of  em- 

}>loyment  from  velvet-makers  to  brick- 
aycrs;  tbcro  is  a  new  employment 
created  for  bricklayers,  and  a  transfer 
of  cmploynKrnt  from  velvet-makers  to 
pf>nio  otlier  lal)0»irers,  most  probably 
those  who  produce  the  fcKxl  and  other 
tilings  which  the  bricklayers  consume. 

In  answer  to  this  it  is  said,  that 
though  money  hid  out  in  buying  velvet 
is  not  capital,  it  replaces  a  capital; 
that  though  it  does  not  create  a  new 
demand  for  lalwnr,  it  is  the  necessary 
means  of  enabling  the  existing  demand 
to  bo  kept  up.  Tlio  funds  (it  may  bo 
said)  of  the  manufacturer,  while  locked 
up  in  velvet,  cannot  be  directly  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  labour ;  they  do 
not  begin  to  constitute  a  demand  for 
labour  until  the  velvet  is  sold,  and  the 
capital  which  made  it  replaced  from 
the  outlay  of  the  piux'haser ;  and  thus, 
it  may  bo  said,  the  velvtit-maker  and 
the  velvet-buyer  have  not  two  capitals, 
but  only  one  capital  iMjtween  them, 
which  by  the  act  of  purchase  the  buyer 
transfers  to  the  manufacturer :  and  if 
instead  of  buying  velvet  he  buys 
labour,  he  simply  transfers  this  capital 
elsewhere,  extinguishing  as  much  de- 
maud  for  labour  in  one  quarter  as  ho 
creates  in  another. 

The  premises  of  this  argument  are 
not  denied.  To  set  free  a  capital 
whicli  would  othensise  be  locked  up  in 
a  form  useless  for  the  8up^)ort  of  labour, 
is,  no  doubt,  the  same  tlnng  to  the  in- 
terests of  labourers  as  the  creation  of  a 
new  capital.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
if  I  ex^wnd  lOOOZ.  in  buying  velvet,  I 
enable  tho  manufacturer  to  employ 
lOOOi.  in  tho  maintenance  of  labour, 
which  could  not  have  been  so  employed 
while  the  velvet  remained  unsola  :  and 
if  it  would  havo  remained  unsold  for 
ever  unless  I  bought  it,  then  by  chang- 
ing my  purpose  and  hiring  bricklayers 
instead,  1  undoubtedly  create  no  new 
demand  for  labour :  for  while  I  employ 
10002.  in  hiring  labour  on  the  one  hand, 
I  annihilate  for  ever  1000/.  of  the 
velvet-maker's  capital  on  tho  other. 
13ut  thlB   18  conlounding  the   cfibcts 


arising  from  the  mere  ndcJeimess  of  i 
change  with  the  effects  of  the  chtagi 
itself.  If  when  the  bayer  ceaaed  to  pa^ 
chase,  the  capital  emplojred  in  malmc 
velvet  for  his  use  necessarily  perisliH| 
then  his  expending  tho  same  amook 
in  hiring  bncklaycrs  wtmid  be  no  cm* 
tion,  but  merely  a  transfer,  of  empkyf- 
ment.  The  increased  emplormeot 
which  I  contend  is  given  to  Ikboav 
would  not  be  given  nnlcss  the  capital 
of  the  velvet-maker  could  be  liberated, 
and  would  not  be  given  nn^it  wot 
liberated.  But  eveipr  one  knows  that 
tho  capital  invested  in  an  employinait 
can  be  i^-ithdrawn  from  it,  if  snfficieiit 
time  be  allowed.  If  the  Telvet-makr 
had  pre\'ioii8  notice,  bv  not  receivinc 
the  usual  order,  ho  will  hare  prodocM 
1000/.  less  velvet,  and  an  eqaxraknt 
portion  of  his  capital  will  hare  been 
already  set  free.  If  he  had  no  pveviooi 
notice,  and  tho  article  consequently  i»- 
mains  on  his  hands,  the  increase  cnflBS 
stock  will  induce  him  next  year  to  ioi> 
pend  or  diminish  his  production  imtfl 
the  surplus  is  carried  offl  When  thii 
process  is  complete,  tho  mannfiutmcr 
will  find  himself  as  rich  as  before,  trith 
undiminished  power  of  employing  hr 
hour  in  general,  though  a  portion  a  Us 
capital  will  now  bo  employed  in  maiih 
taming  some  other  kind  of  it.  Until 
this  adjustment  has  taken  place,  tho 
demand  for  labour  will  bie  merely 
changed,  not  increased :  but  as  soon  a» 
it  has  taken  place,  tho  demand  fir 
labour  is  increased.  AVhere  there  was 
formerly  only  ono  capital  employed  is 
maintaining  weavers  to  make  lOOOL 
worth  of  velvet,  there  is  now  that  aaine 
capital  employed  in  making  something 
else,  and  1000/.  distributed  among 
bricklayers  besides.  There  are  now 
two  capitals  employed  in  reniimersting 
two  sets  of  labourers;  while  befoiv, 
one  of  thoso  capitals,  that  of  the  cn» 
tomer,  only  served  as  a  wheel  in  tbe 
machinery  by  which  tho  other  capital, 
that  of  tho  manufacturer,  carried  on  itt 
emi)lo3Tnent  of  labour  from  year  to  year, 
llie  proposition  for  which  I  am  coe* 
tending  is  in  reality  equivalent  to  the 
following,  which  to  some  minds  viU 
appear  a  tmism,  though  to  others  it  ii 
a  paradox :  that  a  person  does  good  tt 
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tn,  not  by  what  he  oonsmnes  on  tells  cveiy  one  in  his  own  coso  (thongh 

IS,  hat  solely  by  what  he  does  not  he  does  not  see  it  on  the  larger  scale) 

jRDDDe.    If  instead  of  laying  ont  that  the  poor-rate  which  he  pays  is 

in  wine  or  silk,  I  expend  it  in  really  subtracted  from  his  own  con- 

y  the  demand  for  commodities  is  sumption ;  and  that  no  shifting  of  pa^- 

$1^  equal  in  both  cases :  in  the  mcnt  backwards    and   forwards   will 

18  a  demand  for  1002.  worth  of  enable  two  persons  to  eat  the  same 

ir  silk,  in  the  other,  for  the  same  food.    If  he  nad  not  been  required  to 

>f  bread,  beer,  labourers' clothing,  pay  the  rate,   and  had  consequently 

and    indulgences;   but  the   la-  laid  out  the  amount  on  himself,  the 

8  of  the  community  have  in  the  poor  would  have  had  as  much  less  for 

case  the  value  of  1002.  more  of  their  share  of  the  total  produce  of  the 

produce  of  the  community  dis-  country,  as  he  himself  would  have  con- 

$d  among   them.    I  have  con-  sumed  more.* 
I  that  much  less,  and  made  over 

osuming  power  to  them.    If  it  *  '^'**/f  **''*"«  *^v''.^*:f?^'*jr^"ll*i? 

.  **  *i      •                       J  I  argument  In  a  aomewhat  different  shape, 

»0t  80,  my  havmg  consumed  less  „»/  serve  for  sUU  further  illustration. 

not  leave  more  to  bo  consumed  Suppose  that  a  rich  individual.  A,  expends 

lers;  which  is  a  manifest  contra-  »  certain  amount  daUy  in  wages  or  alms, 

\l71«An   1<^..  ;<i  ««♦   *«w^.i»<^^i  which,  as  soon  as  received,  is  expended  and 

I,     AVhen  less  is  not  produced,  consumed,  in  the  form  of  coarse  W.  by  the 

9oe  person  forbears  to  consume  is  receivers.    A  dies,  leaving  his  property  to  B, 

arily  added  to  the  share  of  those  who  discontinues  this  item  of  expenditure. 

nn  he  transfers  his  power  of  pur-  V>**  "P«"***  5"  "^  ut  *^  ****  "f^f  "*?  J***" 

#u«  uv  i,i»uot  to  11  o  jivw*,    wi  ^^A*  J     j^  delicacies  for  his  own  table.    I  have 

In  the  case  supposed  1  do  not  chosen  thU  supposition,  in  order  that  the 

dirily  consume    less    ultimately,  two  cases  may  be  similar  in  all  their  cir- 

the'  labourers  whom  I  pay  may  cumstancef,  except  that  which  is  the  subject 

.  i.^»,^  4V.«  ™«    «•  ««!;«   =«Tv>^  of  comparison.    In  order  not  to  obscure  the 

»  house  for  me,  or  make  some-  essentlalfactsofthecaseby  •xhlbltlngtJiem 

else  for  my  future  consumption,  through  the  hazy  medium  of  a  money  trans- 
have  at  afi  events  postponed  my  action,  let  us  further  suppose  that  A,  and 

nption    «id  have    turned   over  Sh'^-ISS' .ST  ^SfSl^X'Ihe  r?. 

f  my  share  of  the  present  produce  ciplents  of  A's  disbursements,  and  the  arti- 

community  to  the  labourers.     If  cles  of  luxury  supplied  for  B's  table,  are 

in  interval  I  am  indemnified,  it  produced;  and  that  Oicir  rent  U  paid  to 

A^«.  ♦!.«  *»;«♦:««.  «wx.i.,««    l>«f  *hcm  in  kind,  they  giving  previous  notice 

from  the  existing  produce,  but  ^^at  description  of  p^oduSe  they  shall  re- 

t  snbflequent  addition  made  to  it.  quire.    The  question  is,  whether  B's  expen- 

J  therefore  left  more  of  the  exist-  dlture  gives  as  much  employment  or  as  much 

«l«e  to  be  consumed  by  other, ;  '"^^^'Ji^' ~ffl7^™Tf"iow 

lave  put   mtO   the  possession  Ot  that  while  A  lived,  that  portion  of  his  income 

•en  the  power  to  consume  it.  which  he  expended  in  wages  or  alms,  would 

jre  cannot  be  a  better  reductio  ad  »>«  ij^T^  *>?  ^ ™  f">™  **»f  Cann  in  the  shape 

J       ^tav               'i     1     1,  •      41.  of  food  for  labourers,  and  would  be  used  as 

dutnot  the  onposite  doctnno  than  .^ch ;  while  B.  who  came  after  him.  would 

fforded  by  the  Poor  Law.     If  it  require,  instead  of  this,  an  equivalent  value 

lally  for  the  benefit  of  the  labour-  in  expensive  articles  of  food,  to  be  consumed 

A«^     whether   T    ronwmft    mv  *"  *>*»  o'^    household:   that   the    farmer, 

awes    wnemer   1    consume   my  therefore,  would,  under  B's  r^me,  produce 

I  in  the  form  of  things  purchased  that  much  less  of  ordinary  food,  and  more  of • 

f  own  use,  or  set  aside  a  portion  expensive  delicacies,  for   each  day  of  the 

shape  of  wages  or  alms  for  their  je*f.  than  was  produ<»l  »»  ;5;'»  j;i"f  •  »»«} 

*^         .'^              1    .              J  that  there  would  be  that  amount  less  of 

consumption,   on   what  ground  ^^^  shared,  throughout  the  year,  among  th« 

le  policy  be  justified  of  taking  my  labouring  and  poorer  classes.    This  is  what 

'  from   me  to  support   paupers  ?  would  be  conformable  to  the  principles  laid 

««    nnnww)n/.HJa     ^^rl^n^ifiirA  ^"^  *«  ^^e  text.    Those  who  think  diff^er- 

my    unproductive    expenditure  ently,  must,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that 

have  eaually    benehted  them,  the  luxuries  required  by  B  would  be  pro- 

I  should  nave  enjoyed  it  too.     lif  duced,  not  instead  of,  but  in  addition  to,  the 

r  ran  ht^h  p^t  it*  nakfi  and  have  foodpreviously  supplied  to  A's  labourers,  and 

^  ^JS^-*       I  if^fi^f^  ♦Z!  that  the  aggi4gat!B  produce  of  the  country 

Y  should  it  not  be  allowed  the  would  be  increased  in  amount.    But  when  it 

)  indnlgenoe  ?  Bot  common  sense  it  aaktd,  how  thia  double  production  would 
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It  appears,  then,  that  a  demand  de- 
layed until  the  work  is  completed,  and 
fumishin;^  no  advances,  but  only  re- 
imbursing^ ad^nnces  made  by  others, 
contributes  nothing  to  the  demand  for 
labour ;  and  that  what  is  so  expended, 
is,  in  all  its  effects,  so  far  as  regards 
the  emplo^-ment  of  the  labouring  class, 
a  mere  nullity ;  it  do<>8  not  and  cannot 
create  any  employment  except  at  the 
expense  of  other  employment  which 
exiNted  before. 

liut  though  a  demand  for  velvet  does 
nothing  nmre  in  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment for  labour  and  capital,  than  to 
determine  so  much  of  the  employment 
which  already  existed,  into  that  par- 
ticular channel  instead  of  any  other ; 
still,  to  the  producers  already  engaged 

b«  effected— bow  the  farmer,  whose  capital 
and  labour  were  already  fully  employed, 
would  be  enabled  to  supply  the  now  wants  of 
B,  without  producing  less  of  other  things ; 
tlie  only  mode  which  present!  itself  is,  that 
he  should  fir$i  produce  the  food,  and  then, 
^Tingthat  food  to  the  labourers  whom  A 
formerly  fed,  should  by  means  of  their 
labour,  produce  the  luxuries  wanted  by  B. 
This,  accordingly,  when  the  oljectors  are 
hard  pressed,  appears  to  be  really  their 
meaning.  But  it  is  an  obvious  answer,  that 
on  this  supposition,  B  must  wait  for  his 
luxuries  till  the  second  year,  and  they  are 
wanted  this  year.  By  the  original  hypo- 
thesis, he  consumes  his  luxurious  dinner  day 
by  day,  pari  pauu  with  the  rations  of  bread 
and  potatoes  formerly  served  out  by  A  to  his 
labourers.  There  is  not  time  to  feed  the 
labourers  flrst,  and  supply  B  afterwards: 
he  and  they  cannot  both  have  tlieir  wants 
ministered  to :  he  can  only  satisfy  his  own 
demand  for  commodities,  by  leaving  as  much 
of  tlieirt,  as  was  fiurmerly  supplied  from  that 
fbnd,  unsatisfied. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  r^oined  by  an  objector, 
that,  since  on  the  present  showing,  time  is 
the  only  tiling  wanting  to  render  the  expen- 
diture of  11  consistent  with  as  large  an  em- 
ployment to  labour  as  was  given  by  A,  why 
may  we  not  suppose  that  B  postpones  his  in- 
creased consumption  of  personal  luxuries 
until  they  can  be  fumivhed  to  him  by  the 
labour  of  the  persons  whom  A  employed  ?  In 
that  case,  it  may  be  said,  he  would  employ 
and  feed  as  much  labour  as  his  predecessors. 
Undoubtedly  he  would ;  but  why  ?  Because 
his  income  would  be  expended  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  his  predeceisor's;  it 
would  be  expended  in  wages.  A  reserred 
fhMn  his  personal  consumption  a  f^d  which 
he  paid  away  directly  ta  labourers ;  B  does 
the  samo,  only  instead  of  paying  it  to  them 
himself,  he  leaves  it  In  the  huids  of  the 
fkrroer,  who  pays  it  to  them  for  him.  On 
this  supposition,  B,  in  the  first  year,  neither 
•zptn(Ung  tlM  aBUMmt,  aa  Ikr  aa  be  to  p«> 


in  the  velvet  manufacture,  and  not  id* 
tending  to  quit  it,  this  ii  oif  the  utmoit 
importance.  To  them,  a  falling  off  i» 
the  demand  is  a  real  loss,  and  on* 
which,  even  if  none  of  their  goodi 
finally  perish  unsold,  may  momt  t» 
any  height,  up  to  that  which  voold 
make  them  choose,  as  the  smaller  evil, 
to  retire  from  the  business.  On  the 
contrary,  an  increased  demand  enables 
them  to  extend  their  tranaactiont-^to 
make  a  profit  on  a  larger  capital,  if 
they  have  it,  or  can  borrow  it;  uid, 
turning  oyer  their  capital  more  n^idlf, 
they  will  employ  their  lalxnnvis  vat 
constantly,  or  employ  a  greater  mm* 
ber  than  before.  So  that  an  inciesied 
demand  for  a  commodity  docs  reaDy, 
in    the   particular  department^  oma 

sonally  concerned,  in  A*s  naaoner  nor  in  Us 
own,  really  saves  that  portioo  of  taU  Idcow^ 
and  lends  it  to  the  farmer.  And  iC  in  n^ 
sequent  years,  confining  himself  wltMa  tht 
year's  Income,  he  leaves  the  fkrmer  in  amof 
to  that  amount,  it  becomet  an  ■iMllhil 
capital,  with  which  the  fkrmer  may  W^ 
manently  employ  and  feed  A's  laboannk 
Nobody  pretends  that  snch  a  change  ■■  tU^ 
a  change  from  spending  an  Income  In  wm» 
of  labour,  to  saving  it  fbr  inveaunent,  ii- 

firives  any  labourers  of  empluamenl.  Whit 
s  affirmed  to  have  that  effect  is,  tbe  cbaBf» 
firom  hiring  labourers  to  bnying  commodMis 
for  personal  use;  as  reprceentcd  bj  eer 
original  hypothesis. 

In  our  illustration  we  have  sappoeed  ■» 
buying  and  selling,  or  use  of  monej.  But 
the  case  as  we  have  put  it,  correapoods  wiA 
actual  fact  in  everything  except  the  dslailft 
of  the  mechanism.  The  whcde  of  aay 
country  is  virtually  a  single  fknn  and  mam- 
fitctory,  Anom  which  every  member  of  ti» 
community  draws  his  appointed  share  of  the 
produce,  having  a  certain  number  of  ooei^ 
ters,  called  pounds  sterling,  put  into  kii 
hands,  which,  at  his  convenience,  he  bricfS 
back  and  exchanges  for  such  goods  as  he  vt^ 
fers,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  amount.  He  do« 
not,  as  in  our  imaginary  case,  give  nodes 
beforehand  what  things  he  shall  reqaire^ 
but  the  dealers  and  producers  are  quite  capa- 
ble of  finding  it  out  by  observatiou,  and  aay 
change  in  the  demand  is  promptly  IbUowid 
by  an  adaptation  of  the  supply  to  it.  If  a 
consumer  changes  from  paying  away  a  part 
of  his  income  in  wages,  to  spending  It  that 
same  day  (not  some  subsequent  and  dlstaat 
day)  in  things  for  his  own  consumption,  and 
perseveres  in  this  altered  practice  until  pr^ 
duction  has  had  time  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
alteration  of  demand,  there  will  from  thai 
time  be  less  food  and  other  articles  for  the 
use  of  labourers,  produced  in  the  country,  by 
exacUy  the  value  of  the  extra  luxuries  now 
demanded ;  and  the  labourers,  as  a  claik 
will  be  wone  off  by  the  predae  amount. 
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I  •  sreater  empkyymeiit  to  be 
I  to  Mboar  hj  tne  same  capital 
niatake  Ues  in  not  perceiying  that 
B  eaaea  inpposed,  this  advantage 
•eB  to  laboor  and  capital  in  one 
tment,  only  hy  being  withdnwn 
another;  and  that  when  the 
^  has  produced  its  natural  effect 
racting  into  the  emploTment  ad- 
lal  capital  proportional  to  the  in- 
sd  demand,  the  advantage  itself 

e  gToandf  of  a  nroposition,  when 
mderitood,  osnally  ^re  a  tolera- 
idication  of  the  limitations  of  it. 
Mneral  principle,  now  stated,  is, 
oemand  for  commodities  deter- 
I  merely  the  direction  of  labour, 
lie  kind  of  wealth  produced,  but 
be  qoantity  or  efiBciency  of  the 
T,  or  the  aggregate  of  wealth. 
U>  this  there  are  two  exceptions. 
;  when  laboor  is  supported,  but 
iDt  occupied,  a  new  demand  for 
thmg  which  it  can  produce,  may 
late  the  labour  thus  supported  to 
ised  exertions,  of  whicn  the  re- 
aay  be  an  increase  of  wealth,  to 
Irantage  of  the  labourers  thcm- 
I  and  of  others.  Work  which  can 
ne  in  the  spare  hours  of  persons 
ited  from  some  other  source,  can 
lefbre  remarked)  be  undertaken 
rat  withdrawing  capital  from  other 
lations,  beyond  the  amount  (often 
small)  required  to  cover  the  ex- 
»  of  tools  and  materials ;  and  even 
irin  often  be  provided  by  savings 
I  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The 
n  of  oar  theorem  thus  failing,  the 
em  itself  fails,  and  emplo^ent 
is  kind  ma^,  by  the  spnngmg  up 
demand  for  the  commodity,  be 
1  into  existence  without  depriving 
r  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  em* 
lent  in  any  other  quarter.  The 
nd  does  not,  even  in  this  case, 
.te  on  labour  any  otherwise  than 
eh  the  medium  of  an  existing 
u ;  but  it  affords  an  inducement 
1  causes  that  capital  to  set  in 
»n  a  greater  amount  of  labour  than 
.  beibre. 

e  second  exception,  of  which  I 
speak  at  len^h  in  a  subsequent 
;er,  consists  m  the  known  effect 


of  an  extension  of  the  market  for  a  com- 
modity, in  rendering  possible  an  in- 
creased development  of  the  division  of 
labour,  and  hence  a  more  effective  dis- 
tribution of  the  productive  forces  of  so- 
ciety. This,  like  the  former,  is  more 
an  exception  in  appearance,  than  it  is 
in  reality.  It  is  not  the  money  paid  by 
the  purchaser  which  remunerates  the 
labour;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
ducer :  the  demand  only  determines  in 
what  manner  that  capital  shall  be  em- 
ployed, and  what  kina  of  labour  it  shaP 
remunerate ;  but  if  it  determines  that 
the  commodity  shall  be  produced  on  a 
large  scale,  it  enables  the  same  capital 
to  produce  more  of  the  commodity,  and 
may,  by  an  indirect  effect  in  causing 
an  increase  of  capital,  produce  an  even- 
tual increase  of  the  remuneration  of  the 
labourer. 

The  demand  for  commodities  is  a 
consideration  of  importance  rather  in 
the  theory  of  exchange,  than  in  that 
of  production.  Looking  at  things  in 
the  aggre^te,  and  permanently,  the 
remuneration  of  the  producer  is  derived 
from  the  productive  power  of  his  own 
capital.  The  sale  or  the  produce  for 
money,  and  the  subsequent  expenditure 
of  the  money  in  buying  other  commo- 
dities, are  a  mere  exchange  of  equiva- 
lent values,  for  mutual  accommodation. 
It  is  true  that,  the  division  of  employ- 
ments being  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  increasing  the  productive  power  of 
labour,  the  power  of  exchanging  gives 
rise  to  a  great  increase  of  the  produce ; 
but  even  then  it  is  production,  not  ex- 
change, which  remunerates  labour  and 
capital.  We  cannot  too  strictly  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  the  operation  of  ex- 
change, whether  conducted  by  barter 
or  through  the  medium  of  money,  as 
the  mere  mechanism  by  which  each 
person  transforms  the  remuneration  of 
nis  labour  or  of  his  capital  into  the  par- 
ticular shape  in  which  it  is  most  conve- 
nient to  him  to  possess  it ;  but  in  no  wise 
the  source  of  the  remuneration  itself. 

§  10.  The  preceding  principles  de- 
monstrate the  faUacy  of  many  popular 
arguments  and  doctrines,  which  are 
continually  reproducing  themselves  in 
new  forms.     "For  example,  it  has  been 
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contcnilccl,  and  by  some  from  nvhom 
better  things  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  argument  for  the  in- 
come>tax,  grounded  on  its  falling  on 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  only, 
and  sparing  the  poor,  is  an  error ;  some 
have  g(»ne  so  far  as  to  say,  an  impos- 
ture ;  bccuuse  in  taking  from  the  rich 
what  they  would  have  expended 
among  the  poor,  the  tax  injures  the 
poor  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  directly 
levied  from  them.  Of  this  doctrine 
we  now  know  what  to  think.  So  far, 
indeed,  as  what  is  taken  from  the  rich 
in  taxes,  would,  if  not  so  taken,  have 
been  saved  and  converted  into  capita), 
vT  even  expended  in  the  maintenance 
and  wages  of  servants  or  of  anv  class 
of  unproiluctivo  labourers,  to  tnat  ex- 
tent the  demand  for  laboiur  is  no  doubt 
diminished,  and  the  poor  injuriously 
affected,  by  the  tax  on  the  rich ;  and 
as  these  effects  are  almost  always  pro- 
duced in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  is 
impossible  so  to  tax  the  rich  as  that 
no  portion  whatever  of  the  tax  can  fall 
on  the  poor.  But  even  here  the  ques- 
tion anses,  whether  the  government, 
after  receiving  the  amount,  will  not 
lay  out  as  great  a  portion  of  it  in  the 
direct  purcnase  of  labour,  as  the  tax- 
payers would  have  done.  In  regard  to 
all  that  portion  of  the  tax,  which,  if 
not  paid  to  the  government,  would 
have  boon  consumed  in  the  form  of 
commodities  (or  even  expended  in  ser- 
vices if  the  payment  has  oeen  advanced 
by  a  capitalist),  this,  according  to  the 

Srinciplos  wo  have  investigated,  falls 
efinitivcly  on  the  rich,  and  not  at  all 
on  the  Door.  There  is  exactly  the  same 
demana  for  labour,  so  far  us  this  por- 
tion is  concerned,  after  the  tax,  as 
before  it.  The  capital  which  hitherto 
employed  the  labourers  of  the  country, 
remains,  and  is  still  capable  of  employ- 
ing the  same  number.  There  is  the 
same  amount  of  produce  paid  in  wages, 
or  allotted  to  defray  the  feeding  and 
clothing  of  labourers. 

If  those  against  whom  I  am  now 
contending  were  in  the  right,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  tax  anybody  except 
the  poor.  If  it  is  taxing  the  labourers, 
to  tax  what  is  laid  out  in  the  produce 
of  labour,  the  labouring  classes  pay  all 


the  taxes.  The  same  ailment,  1io«> 
ever,  equally  proves,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tax  tlie  laboorera  at  all ;  snoi 
the  tax,  being  laid  out  either  in  labov 
or  in  commodities,  comes  all  back  ts 
them;  so  that  taxation  Has  the 
singular  property  of  falling  on  nobody. 
On  the  same  showing,  it  would  do  toe 
labourers  no  harm  to  take  from  them 
all  thev  have,  and  distribute  it  among 
the  other  members  of  the  communitj. 
It  woidd  all  be  "  spent  among  them," 
which  on  this  theoiy  cornea  to  the 
same  thing.  The  error  is  produced  bj 
not  looking  directly  at  tho  realities  of 
the  phenomena,  but  attending  only  to 
tho  outward  mechanism  of  paying  and 
spending.  If  we  look  at  the  cfiectt 
produced  not  on  the  money,  which 
merely  changes  hands,  but  on  the  com- 
modities which  are  used  and  con- 
sumed, we  see  that,  in  conseqoenee  of 
tho  income-tax,  the  classes  who  par  it 
do  really  diminish  their  consamptKm. 
Exactly  so  far  as  they  do  this,  they  are 
the  persons  on  whom  the  tax  falls.  It 
is  defrayed  out  of  what  they  would 
otherwise  have  used  and  enjoyed.  So 
far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  burthen 
falls,  not  on  what  they  would  have 
consumed,  but  on  what  they  woulil 
have  saved  to  maintain  production,  or 
spent  in  maintaining  or  paying  unpro* 
ouctive  labourers,  to  that  extent  the 
tax  forms  a  deduction  from  what  would 
have  been  used  and  enjoyed  by  the 
hibouring  classes.  But  if  the  govern- 
ment,  as  is  probably  the  fact,  expends 
fully  as  much  of  the  amount  as  the 
tax-payers  would  have  done  in  the 
direct  employment  of  labour,  as  in 
hiring  sailors,  soldiers,  and  policemen, 
or  in  paying  off  debt,  by  which  last 
operation  it  even  increases  capital: 
the  labouring  classes  not  only  (U)  not 
lose  any  employment  by  the  tax,  but 
may  possibly  gain  some,  and  the  whole 
of  tho  tax  falls  exclusively  where  it 
was  intended. 

All  that  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  country  which  any  one,  not  a 
labourer,  actually  and  literally  con- 
sumes for  his  own  use,  does  not  contri- 
bute in  the  smallest  degree  to  the 
maintenance  of  labour.  No  one  is 
benefited  by  mere  consumption,  except 
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be  perm  wlio  eonsiiiDeB.  And  a  per- 
on  cairaoi  both  oonsmne  his  income 
limeel^  end  make  it  oyer  to  be  con- 
nmed  b^  othen.  Taking  away  a  cer- 
ain  POTtton  by  taxation  cannot  deprive 
lOth  mm  and  them  of  it,  but  only  him 


or  them.  To  know  which  Is  the  suf- 
ferer, we  must  understand  whoso  con- 
sumption will  have  to  bo  retrenched^  in 
consequence:  this,  whoever  it  be,  is 
the  person  on  wnom  the  tax  really 
falls. 
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0«  CIXCULATIXO  AND  FIXED  CAFITAL. 


1 1.  To  complete  our  explanations 
o  the  subject  oi  capital,  it  is  necessary 
o  say  something  of  the  two  species 
Dto  which  it  is  usually  divided.  The 
UstiDction  is  very  obvious,  and  though 
wt  named,  has  been  oflen  adverted  to, 
D  the  two  preceding  chapters :  but  it  is 
low  piroper  to  define  it  accurately,  and 
o  pomt  out  a  few  of  its  consequences. 

Of  the  capital  engaged  in  the  pro- 
luction  of  any  commodity,  there  is  a 
mil  which,  after  being  once  used, 
ixists  no  longer  as  capital;  is  no 
ooger  capable  of  rendering  service  to 
>nc>duction,  or  at  least  not  the  same  scr- 
.ice,  nor  to  the  same  sort  of  pitxluc- 
ioo.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  portion 
)f  capital  which  consists  of  materials. 
rbe  tallow  and  alkali  of  which  soap  is 
nade,  once  used  in  the  manufacture, 
ire  destroyed  as  alkali  and  tallow;  and 
:amioi  be  employed  any  further  in  the 
loap  manufacture,  though  in  their  al- 
tered condition,  as  soap,  they  are 
capable  of  being  used  as  a  material  or 
m  instrument  in  other  branches  of 
Danufacture.  In  the  same  division 
must  be  placed  the  portion  of  capital 
rhich  is  paid  as  the  wages,  or  con- 
turned  as  the  subsistence,  of  labourers. 
rhat  port  of  the  capital  of  a  cotton- 
ipinner  which  he  pays  away^  to  his 
irorkpeople,  once  so  paid,  exists  no 
longer  as  his  capital,  or  as  a  cotton- 
ipinner*s  capital:  such  portion  of  it 
ss  the  workmen  consume,  no  longer 
Bxists  as  capital  at  all:  even  if  they 
lave  any  part,  it  may  now  be  more 
properly  regarded  as  a  fresh  capital, 
the  revolt  of  a  second  act  of  accumula- 
tion.    Capital  which  in  this  mamier 


fulfils  the  whole  of  its  office  in  the  pro- 
duction in  which  it  is  en^gcd,  by  a 
single  use,  is  called  Circulating  Capital. 
The  term,  which  is  not  very  appro- 
priate, is  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  this  portion  of  capital  re- 
quires to  be  constantly  renewed  by  the 
sale  of  tlie  finished  product,  and  when 
renewed  is  perpetually  parted  with  in 
buying  materials  and  paying  wages; 
so  that  it  docs  its  work,  not  by  being 
kept,  but  by  changing  hands. 

Another  large  portion  of  capital, 
however,  consists  in  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, of  a  more  or  less  permanent 
character :  which  produce  tueir  eficct 
not  by  beine  partea  with,  but  by  being 
kept ;  and  the  efficacy  of  which  is  not 
exhausted  by  a  single  use.  To  this 
class  belong  buildings,  machinery,  and 
all  or  most  things  known  by  the  name 
of  implements  or  tools.  The  durability 
of  some  of  these  is  considerable,  and 
their  function  as  productive  instruments 
is  prolonged  through  manj  repetitions 
of  the  productive  operation.  In  this 
class  must  likewise  be  included  capital 
sunk  (as  the  expression  is)  in  permanent 
improvements  of  land.  So  also  the 
capital  expended  once  for  all,  in  the 
commencement  of  an  undertaking,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  subsequent  opera- 
tions :  the  expense  of  opening  a  mine, 
for  example :  of  cutting  canals,  of 
making  roads  or  docks.  Other  ex- 
amples might  be  added,  but  these  are 
sufficient.  Capital  which  exists  in  any 
of  these  durable  shapes,  and  the  return 
to  which  is  snread  over  a  period  of 
corresponding  duration,  is  called  Fixed 
Capital. 
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Of  fixed  capitals,  fomo  kiuds  require 
to  be  occmsionally  or  periodically  re- 
newed. Such  are  all  implements  and 
buildings :  they  require,  at  intervals, 
partial  renewal  by  means  of  repairs, 
and  are  at  last  entirely  worn  oat,  and 
cannot  be  of  any  further  service  as 
buildings  and  implements,  but  fall  back 
into  the  class  of  materials.  In  other 
cases,  the  capital  docs  not,  unless  as  a 
consequence  of  some  unusual  accident, 
require  entire  renewal :  but  there  is 
ulwnvs  some  outlay  needed,  either 
regularly  or  at  least  occasionally,  to 
keep  it  up.  A  dock  or  a  canal,  once 
maae,  docs  not  rec^uire,  like  a  machine, 
to  bo  made  ac:am,  unless  purposely 
destroyed,  or  unless  an  earthquake  or 
some  similar  catastrophe  has  filled  it 
up:  but  regular  and  frequent  outlays 
are  necessary  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
The  cost  of  opening  a  mine  needs  not 
be  incurred  a  second  time ;  but  unless 
some  one  goes  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  mine  clear  of  water,  it  is  soon  ren- 
dered useless.  The  most  permanent 
of  all  kinds  of  fixed  capital  is  that  em- 
ployed in  giving  increased  productive- 
ness to  a  natural  agent,  such  as  land. 
The  draining  of  marshy  or  inundated 
tracts  like  the  Bedford  Level,  the 
reclaiming  of  land  from  the  sea,  or  its 
protection  by  embankments,  are  im- 
provements calculated  for  perpetuity ; 
but  drains  and  dykes  require  frequent 
repair.  The  same  character  of  perpe- 
tuity belongs  to  the  improvement  of 
land  by  subsoil  draining,  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
clay  soils  ;  or  by  permanent  manures, 
that  is,  by  the  addition  to  the  soil,  not 
of  the  substances  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  vegetables,  and  which 
are  therefore  consumed  by  vegetation, 
but  of  those  which  merely  alter  the 
relation  of  the  soil  to  air  and  water ; 
as  sand  and  lime  on  the  heavy  soil.i, 
clay  and  marl  on  the  light.  Even  such 
works,  however,  require  some,  though 
it  may  be  very  little,  occasional  outlay 
to  maintain  their  fiill  effect. 

These  improvements,  however,  by 
the  veiy  fact  of  their  deserving  that 
title,  produce  an  increase  of  return, 
which,  after  defraying  all  expenditure 
ncctissaiy  for  kecpia^  them  up,  still 


leaves  a  surplus.  This  rarpliis  iooi 
tho  return  to  the  capital  snnkintbt 
first  instance,  and  that  letoni  does  Mti 
as  in  the  case  of  machineiyy  tenniMti 
by  the  wearing  out  of  the  "**<^^*"«*.  hit 
continues  for  ever.  The  land  thus  ii- 
creased  in  prodnctivenea,  bean  i 
value  in  the  market,  proportioDil  ts 
the  increase :  and  hence  it  is  usual  to 
consider  the  capital  which  was  in- 
vested, or  sunk,  in  making  the  improve- 
ment, as  still  existine  in  the  increaaed 
value  of  tho  land.  There  must  be  no 
mistake,  however.  Tlie  capital,  fike 
all  other  capital,  has  been  coosamed. 
It  was  consumed  in  maintaining  ^ 
labourers  who  eiecoted  the  improve 
ment,  and  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  d» 
tools  by  which  they  were  aantol 
But  it  was  consumed  prodootively,  and 
has  left  a  permanent  reaolt  in  the  is- 
proved  productiveneia  of  an  anpnmi- 
ated  natural  agent,  the  lana.  We 
may  call  the  increased  prodooe  Aa 
joint  result  of  the  land  and  of  a  cantil 
fixed  in  tho  land.  Bat  as  the  capita^ 
having  iit  reality  been  conaamed,  cae- 
not  be  withdrawn,  its  productitCBeM 
is  thenceforth  in^ssolnblj  bfended 
with  that  arising  from  the  origiml 
qualities  of  the  soil ;  and  the  nnuna- 
ration  for  the  use  of  it  thenceforth  da* 
pends,  not  upon  the  laws  which  sofcoi 
the  returns  to  labour  and  capital,  hot 
upon  those  which  govern  the  reooah 
penso  for  natural  agents.  What  thoa 
are,  we  shall  see  hereafter.* 

§  2.  There  is  a  great  difforance  l>a> 
tween  the  efiects  of  drcolating  sad 
those  of  fixed  capital,  on  tho  amoimt  of 
the  gross  produce  of  the  country.  CS^ 
culating  capital  being  destroyed  ai 
such,  or  at  any  rate  finally  lost  to  tha 
owner,  by  a  single  use ;  and  the  ^ 
duct  resulting  from  that  one  nae  being 
the  only  source  from  which  the  owner 
can  replace  the  capital,  or  obtain  taf 
remuneration  for  its  productive  en- 
ploymcnt ;  the  product  mnst  of  conna 
bo  sufficient  for  those  purposes,  or  ia 
other  words,  the  result  of  a  single  OB 
must  be  a  reproduction  equal  to  tha 
whole  amount  of  the  circulating  csj^ 
tal  used,  and  a  profit  besides.    Thi% 

*  Infira,  book  Li.  chap.  xri.    On  Sat 
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oweter,  k  br  no  means  necessaiy  in 
be  case  of  ued  capital  Since  ma- 
faiDGiy,  ibr  example,  is  not  whollj 
fftpfn™^  by  one  use,  it  is  not  neces- 
aiy  that  it  should  be  wholly  replaced 
rom  tlie  product  of  that  nse.  The 
aachinw  answers  the  porpose  of  its 
wner,  if  it  brings  m.  during  -each  in- 
ervml  of  time,  enough  to  cover  the  ex- 
enae  of  repairs,  and  the  deterioration 
a  value  which  the  machine  has  sus- 
lined  doring  the  same  time,  with  a 
orpins  sofEcient  to  ^eld  the  ordi- 
tary  pofit  on  the  entue  value  of  the 
sachine. 

From  this  it  fbHows  that  all  increase 
€  fixed  capital,  when  taking  place  at 
he  expense  of  circnlatmg,  must  be,  at 
east  temporarily,  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
eresta  of  the  laboorers.  Tfai^  is  true, 
Mi  of  machinery  akne,  but  of  all  im- 
irovements  by  which  capital  is  sunk ; 
liat  is,  rendered  permanently  incapa- 
ile  of  being  applied  to  the  mamtcnance 
ind  remuneration  of  labour.  Suppose 
hat  a  person  farms  his  own  land,  with 
b  capital  of  two  thousand  quarters  of 
xmh,  employed  in  maintaining  la- 
XHirers  during  one  year  (for  simplicity 
ve  omit  the  consideration  of  seed  and 
X)ols>,  whose  labour  produces  him  an- 
inaHy  two  thousand  four  hundred 
{oarters,  being  a  profit  of  twenty  per 
xnt.  This  profit  we  shall  suppose 
Lhat  he  annualljr  consumes,  carrying 
m  his  operations  from  year  to  year  on 
the  origmal  capital  of  two  thousand 
Tuarters.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  by 
tne  expenditure  of  half  nis  capital  he 
eflfccts  a  permanent  improvement  of  his 
land,  which  is  executed  by  half  his 
labourers,  and  occupies  them  for  a 
fcar,  ailer  which  he  will  only  reauire, 
for  the  effectual  cultivation  of  his  land, 
balf  as  many  labourers  as  before.  The 
remainder  of  his  capital  he  emploprs  as 
osuaL  In  the  first  year  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourers, except  that  part  of  them  have 
received  the  same  pay  for  an  operation 
on  the  land,  which  they  previously 
Dbtained  for  ploughing,  sowing,  ana 
reaping.  At  the  end  «  the  year,  how- 
ever, the  improver  has  not,  as  before, 
a  capital  of  two  thousand  quarters  of 
eom.    Only  one  thousand  quarters  of 


his  capital  have  been  reproduced  in 
the  usual  way:  he  has  now  only 
those  thousand  quarters  and  his  im- 
provements. He  will  employ,  in  the 
next  and  in  each  following  year,  only 
half  the  number  of  labourers,  and  will 
divide  amon?  them  only  half  tho 
fi)rmer  quantity  of  subsistence.  The 
loss  will  soon  be  made  up  to  them  if 
the  improved  land,  with  the  diminished 

auantity  of  labour,  produces  two 
iiousand  four  hundred  quarters  as  be- 
fore, because  so  enormous  an  accession 
of  gain  will  probably  induce  the  im« 
prover  to  save  a  part,  add  it  to  his 
capital,  and  become  a  larger  employer 
of  labour.  But  it  is  conceivable  that 
this  may  not  be  the  case;  for  (sup- 
posing, as  we  may  do,  that  the  im- 
provement will  last  indefinitely,  with- 
out any  outlay  worth  mentioning  to 
keep  it  up)  the  improver  will  mive 
^ned  lai^Iy  by  his  improvement  if 
uie  land  now  yields,  not  two  thousand 
four  hundred,  but  one  thousand  five 
hundred  quarters  ;  since  this  will  re- 
place the  one  thousand  quarters  forming 
tiis  present  circulating  capital,  with  a 
pront  of  twonty-five  per  cent  (instead 
of  twenty  as  before)  on  the  whole  capital, 
fixed  and  circulating  together.  The 
improvement,  therefore,  may  be  a  very 
profitable  one  to  liim,  and  yet  very 
mjorious  to  the  labourers. 

The  supposition,  in  the  terms  in 
which  it  has  been  stated,  is  purely 
ideal;  or  at  most  applicable  only  to 
such  a  cose  as  that  of  the  conversion  of 
arable  land  into  pasture,  which,  though 
formerly  a  frequent  practice,  is  re- 
garded by  modem  agriculturists  as  the 
reverse  of  an  improvement.  The  cleap- 
ing  away  of  the  small  farmers  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  within  the  present 
century,  was  however  a  case  of  it ;  and 
Ireland,  since  the  potato  famine  and 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  is  another. 
The  remarkable  decrease  which  has 
lately  attracted  notice  in  tho  gross 
produce  of  Irish  agriculture,  is,  to  all 
appearance,  partly  attributable  to  the 
diversion  of  land  from  maintaining 
human  labourers  to  feeding  cattle :  and 
it  could  not  have  taken  place  without 
the  removal  of  a  large  part  of  the  Irish 
population  by  emigration   or   death. 
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^^*e  have  thus  two  recent  instances  in 
which  what  was  regarded  as  an  api- 
coltural  improvemeut,  has  diminished 
the  power  of  the  countiy  to  support  its 
population.  The  effect,  however,  of 
all  the  improvements  due  to  modem 
science  is  to  increase,  or  at  all  events, 
not  to  diminish  the  gross  produce.  But 
this  does  not  affect  the  substance  of 
the  argument.  Suppose  that  the  im- 
provement does  not  operate  in  the 
manner  sup]K)8ed — does  not  enahlo  a 
part  of  the  labour  previously  employed 
#n  the  land  to  be  aispenscd  with — ^but 
only  enables  the  same  labour  to  raise 
a  greater  produce.  Suppose,  too,  that 
the  greater  pnnluce,  which  by  means  of 
the  improvement  can  be  raised  from 
the  soil  with  the  same  labour,  is  all 
wanted,  and  will  find  purchasers.  ITio 
improver  will  in  that  case  require  the 
same  number  of  labourers  as  before,  at 
the  same  wages.  But  where  will  he 
find  the  means  of  paying  them  ?  He 
has  no  longer  his  original  capital  of 
two  thousand  Quarters  disposable  for 
the  purpose.  One  thousand  of  them 
arc  lost  and  gone — consumed  in  making 
the  improvement.  If  ho  is  to  employ 
as  many  labourers  as  before,  and  pay 
them  as  highly,  he  must  borrow,  or 
obtain  from  some  other  source,  a  thou- 
sand quarters  to  supply  the  deficit. 
But  these  thousand  quarters  already 
maintained,  or  were  destined  to  main- 
tain, an  equivalent  quantity  of  labour. 
Thev  are  not  a  fresh  creation:  their 
-destmation  is  only  changed  from  one 
productive  employment  to  another; 
And  though  the  agriculturist  has  made 
up  the  deficiency  in  his  own  circulating 
capital,  the  breach  in  the  circulating 
capital  of  the  community  remains  un- 
repaired. 

The  argument  relied  on  by  most  of 
ihose  who  contend  that  machinery  can 
never  be  injurious  to  the  labouring 
class,  is,  that  by  cheapening  produc- 
tion it  creates  such  an  increased  de- 
mand for  the  commoditv,  as  enables, 
<yre  long,  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than  ever  to  find  employment  in  pro- 
ducing it.  lliis  argument  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  the  weight  com- 
monly ascribed  to  it.  The  fact,  though 
too  broadly  stated,  iB,  no  doubt,  often 


true.  The  copyists  who  were  throwi 
out  of  employment  by  the  inventiai 
of  printing,  were  douDtlcss  moii  out* 
numbered  by  the  compositon  nl 
pressmen  who  took  their  place:  nl 
the  number  of  labooring  persoDiiiov 
occupied  in  the  cotton  manuDictare  if 
many  times  greater  than  were  lo  oocii' 
nied  previously  to  the  inventioDi  of 
Hargreaves  and  Arkwrighti  whic^ 
shows  that  besides  the  enormous  find 
capital  now  embarked  in  the  manii&e> 
ture,  it  also  employs  a  far  larger  circu- 
lating capital  than  at  any  former  tine. 
But  if  this  capital  was  drawn  fins 
other  employments :  if  the  funds  which 
took  the  place  of  the  capitAl  sonk  it 
costly  machinery,  were  supplied  notlij 
any  additional  saving  consequent  ot 
the  improvements,  but  by  drafts  on  tfai 
general  capital  of  the  commnnity; 
what  better  are  the  labouring  clifws 
for  the  mere  transfer  ?  In  what  roinDcr 
is  the  loss  they  sustained  by  the  con- 
version of  circulating  into  fixed  ci^pbiL 
made  up  to  them  by  a  mere  shifltm^  ot 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  circulating 
capital  from  its  old  employments  to  a 
new  one  ? 

All  attempts  to  make  out  that  tlis 
labouring  classes  as  a  collective  body 
cannot  sufi'cr  temporarily  by  the  intro* 
duction  of  machinery,  or  oy  the  sinkii^ 
of  capital  in  permanent  improvementi^ 
are,  I  conceive,  necessarily  iallacioiii. 
'J  hat  they  would  suffer  in  the  w- 
ticiilar  department  of  industry  to  which 
the  change  applies,  is  generally  aii- 
niitted,  and  obvious  to  common  sense; 
but  it  is  often  said,  that  though  em- 
ployment is  withdrawn  from  laboor  ia 
one  department,  an  exactly  eqnivalent 
employment  is  opened  for  it  in  otheif, 
because  what  the  consumers  save  is 
the  increased  cheapness  of  one  pu^ 
ticular  article  enables  them  to  angmenk 
their  consumption  of  others,  thereby 
increasing  the  demand  for  other  kinu 
of  labour.  This  is  plausible,  bat,  iM 
was  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  involToi 
a  fallacy;  demand  for  commodities 
being  a  totally  different  thinff  froB 
demand  for  labour.  It  is  true,  the  con- 
sumers have  now  additional  means  of 
buying  other  tilings ;  but  this  will  not 
create  the  other  things,  unless  that  if 
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capital  to  produce  them,  and  the  im- 
proTement  turn  not  set  at  liberty  any 
capital,  if  even  it  has  not  absorbed 
■cnne  from  other  employments.  The 
rappoied  increase  of  production  and  of 
•mplojment  for  labour  in  other  depart- 
ments tbereforo  will  not  take  place; 
and  the  increased  demand  for  com- 
modities by  some  consumers,  will  be 
balanced  by  a  cessation  of  demand  on 
the  part  of  others,  namely,  the  la- 
bourers who  were  superseded  by  the 
impnrrement,  and  wno  will  now  be 
mamtained,  if  at  all,  by  sharing,  either 
in  the  way  of  competition  or  of  charity, 
in  what  was  previously  consumed  by 
other  people. 

f  3.  KeTcrtheless,  I  do  not  believe 
fhat  as  things  are  actually  transacted, 
improvements  in  production  are  often, 
if  ever,  injurious,  even  temporarily,  to 
the  labouring  classes  in  the  agj:jegate. 
Ther  would  be  so  if  they  took  place 
luddenly  to  &  great  amount,  because 
much  of  the  capital  sunk  must  ne- 
cessarily in  that  case  be  provided  from 
Umds  already  employed  as  circulating 
capital.  But  improvements  are  always 
introduced  very  gradually,  and  are 
seldom  or  never  made  by  withdrawing 
circulating  capital  from  actual  produc- 
tion, bat  are  made  by  the  emplojrment 
of  the  annual  increase.  Tncro  are 
few,  if  any,  examples  of  a  great  in- 
crease of  fixed  capital,  at  a  time  and 
place  where  circulating  capital  was 
not  rapidly  increasing  likewise.  It  is 
TK>t  in  poor  or  backward  countries  that 
m^t  and  costly  improvements  in  pro- 
duction are  made.  To  sink  capital  in 
land  for  a  permanent  return — to  intro- 
duce expensive  machiueir — are  acts 
involving  immediate  sacrifice  for  dis- 
tant objects ;  and  indicate,  in  the  first 
place,  tolerablv  complete  security  of 
property;  in  tlie  second,  considerable 
activity  of  industrial  enterprise ;  and 
in  the  third,  a  high  standard  of  what 
haj  been  called  the  "effective  desire 
of  accumulation  :*'  which  three  things 
are  the  elements  of  a  society  rapidly 
progressive  in  its  amount  of  capital. 
Although,  therefore,  the  labouring 
cUsses  must  suffer,  not  only  if  the  in- 
of  fixed  capital  takes  place  at 


the  expense  of  circulating,  but  even  if 
it  is  so  large  and  rapid  as  to  retard 
that  ordinary  increase  to  which  the 
growth  of  population  has  habitually 
adapted  itself;  vet,  in  point  of  fact^ 
this  is  very  unlikely  to  nappen,  since 
there  is  probably  no  country  whose 
fixed  capital  increases  in  a  ratio  more 
than  proportional  to  its  circulating. 
If  the  whole  of  the  railways  which, 
during  the  speculative  madness  of 
1845,  obtained  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, had  been  constructed  in  the 
times  fixed  for  the  completion  of  each^ 
this  improbable  contingency  would, 
most  likely,  have  been  realized;  but 
this  very  case  has  afforded  a  striking 
example  of  the  difficulties  which  op- 
pose the  diversion  into  new  channels  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  capital 
that  supplies  tne  old :  difficulties 
generally  much  more  than  sufficient  to 
prevent  enterprises  that  involve  the 
sinking  of  capital,  from  extending 
themselves  witn  such  rapidity  as  to 
impair  the  sources  of  the  existing  em- 
ployment for  labour. 

To  these  considerations  must  be 
added,  that  even  if  improvements  did 
for  a  time  decrease  the  aggregate  pro- 
duce and  the  circulating  capital  of  tho 
community,  they  would  not  the  less 
tend  in  the  long  run  to  augment  both. 
They  increase  the  return  to  capital; 
and  of  this  increase  the  benefit  must 
necessarily  accrue  either  to  the  capi- 
talist in  greater  profits,  or  to  the  cus- 
tomer in  diminished  prices ;  affording, 
in  either  case,  an  augmented  fund  from 
which  accumulation  may  bo  made, 
while  enlarged  profits  also  hold  out  an 
increased  inducement  to  accumulation. 
In  the  case  we  before  selected,  in  which 
the  immediate  result  of  the  improve- 
ment was  to  diminish  the  gross  pro- 
duce from  two  thousand  four  hunored 
quarters  to  one  thousand  five  hundred, 
yet  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  being 
now  five  hundred  quarters  instead  of 
four  hundred,  the  extra  one  hundred 
quarters,  if  regularly  saved,  would  in 
a  few  years  replace  the  one  thousand 
quarters  subtracted  from  his  circulating 
capital.  Now  the  extension  of  business 
which  almost  certainly  follows  in  any 
department  in  which  an  improYcment 
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has  been  made,  affords  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  those  engaged  in  it  to  add 
to  their  capital ;  and  ucnce,  at  the  slow 
pace  at  winch  improvements  are  usually 
introduced,  a  great  part  of  the  capital 
which  the  improvement  ultimately  ab- 
sorbs, is  drawn  from  the  increased 
profits  and  increased  savings  which  it 
nas  itself  called  forth. 
This  tendency  of  improvements  in 

f>roduction  to  cause  increased  accumu- 
ation,  and  thereby  ultimately  to  in- 
crease the  gross  produce,  even  if  tem- 
porarily diminishmg  it,  will  assume  a 
still  more  decided  character  ii  it  should 
appear  that  there  are  assignable  limits 
lH>th  to  the  accumulation  of  ca])ital, 
and  to  the  increase  of  production  from 
the  land,  which  limits  once  attained, 
all  further  increase  of  produce  must 
stop ;  but  that  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, whatever  may  be  their  other 
effects,  tend  to  throw  one  or  both  of 
these  limits  farther  off.  Now,  these 
are  truths  which  will  appear  in  the 
clearest  light  in  a  subsequent  stage  of 
our  investigation.  It  will  be  seen,  that 
the  quantity  of  capital  which  will,  or 
even  which  can,  oe  accumulated  in 
any  country,  and  the  amount  of  gross 
produce  which  will,  or  even  which  can, 
be  raised,  bear  a  proportion  to  the  state 
of  the  arts  of  production  there  exist- 
ing ;  and  that  every  improvement, 
even  if  fur  the  time  it  diminish  the 
circulating  capital  and  tlic  gross  pro- 
duce, ultimately  makes  room  for  a 
larger  amount  of  Ixtth,  than  could  pos- 
sibly have  existed  otherA'isc.  It  is 
this  which  is  the  conclusive  answer  to 
the  objections  against  machinery ;  and 
the  proof  thence  arising  of  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  to  labourers  of  mechanical 
inventions  even  in  the  existing  state  of 
society,  will  hci-cafter  be  seen  to  be 
conclusive.*  l^ut  this  does  not  dis- 
charge governments  from  the  obligation 
of  alleviating,  and  if  possible  prevent- 
ing, the  evils  of  which  this  source  of 
ultimate  benefit  is  or  may  be  produc- 
tive to  an  existing  generation.  If  the 
sinking  or  fixing  of  capital  in  ma- 
chinery or  useful  works,  were  ever  to 
proceed  at  such  a  pace  as  to  impair 
materially  the  funds  for  the  mainte- 
*  Inflra,  book  iv.  cbap.  v. 


nance  of  labour,  it  would  be  incUBixiit 
on  legislators  to  take  measures  for  bd* 
derating  its  rapidity:  and  lince  i» 
provements  which  do  not  diminbk 
employment  on  the  whole,  almost  il> 
ways  throw  some  particnlar  cUm  of 
labourers  oat  of  it>  there  cannot  be  s 
more  legitimate  object  of  the  legids- 
tor's  care  than  the  interests  of  than 
who  are  thus  sacrificed  to  the  gains  of 
their  fellow-citizens  and  of  posteritv.    , 

To  return  to  the  theoretical  distW 
tion  between  fixed  and  drcnlttiBg 
capital.  Since  all  wealth  whidi  it 
destined  to  be  employed  for  repniay 
tion  comes  within  the  designation  of 
capital,  there  are  parts  of  capital  which 
do  not  agree  with  the  definition  of 
either  species  of  it ;  for  instance,  the 
stock  of  finished  goods  which  a  msaa* 
facturer  or  dealer  at  any  timejMMseiM 
unsold  in  his  warehouses.  Bat  tid% 
though  capital  as  to  its  destinatioD,  ii 
not  yet  capital  in  actual  excrciae :  itii 
not  engaged  in  production,  but  hsi 
first  to  be  sold  or  exchanged,  that  h, 
converted  into  an  equivalent  Talne  of 
some  other  commodities;  and  ther»> 
fore  is  not  yet  either  fixed  or  circolating 
capital ;  but  will  become  either  cue  ff 
the  other,  or  be  eventually  divided 
between  them.  With  the  proceeds  of 
his  finished  goods,  a  manufacturer  will 
partly  paj^  his  work-people,  partly  re- 
plenish his  stock  of  the  noateiials  of 
his  manufacture,  and  partly  providi 
new  buildings  and  machinery,  or  repair 
the  old ;  but  how  much  will  to  devoted 
to  one  purpose,  and  how  much  t» 
another,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
manufacture,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  moment. 

It  should  be  observed  further,  thit 
the  portion  of  capital  consumed  in  the 
form  of  seed  or  material,  though,  un- 
like fixed  capital,  it  requires  to  be  it 
once  rcplaceu  from  the  gross  prodooe^ 
stands  yet  in  the  same  relation  to  ths 
employment  of  labour  as  fixed  capitil 
does.  What  is  expended  in  materiili 
is  as  much  withdrawn  from  the  maiih 
tenancc  and  remuneration  of  laboorei^ 
as  what  is  fixed  in  machinery ;  and  if 
capital  now  expended  in  wages  wot 
diverted  to  the  providing  of  materia^ 
the  effect  on  the  labouren  would  be  M 
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ar^jodieitl  m  if  ft  irere  oonverted  into 
Bxed  capitd.  This,  howoTer,  is  ft  kind 
of  ckaan  winch  neTcr  takes  place. 
The  teBymcy  of  improvements  in  pro- 
ctkn  is  aiwajs  to  eeonomixe,  nofor 


to  increase,  the  expenditnre  of  seed  or 
material  for  a  given  prodnce ;  and  the 
interest  of  the  labonren  has  no  detri- 
ment to  apprehend  bom  this  sooroe. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


mt   WKAT  VmrtMDB  the  DKOBEE  of  yBODPCTlVBHKSS  OF  PRODUCnTE  AAEBTS. 


§  1.  Wk  hate  oonchided  oar  general 
■nrrey  of  the  requisites  of  prodnction. 
We  hAV«  found  that  they  may  be  reduced 
to  three:  lahour,  coital,  and  the  mate- 
rials and  motive  forces  afibrded  by 
aatnie.  Of  these,  labour  and  the  raw 
naterial  of  the  siobe  are  pnmaiy  and 
indispensable.  Natural  motive  powers 
may  be  called  in  to  the  assistance  of 
labour,  and  are  a  help,  but  not  an  es- 
sential, of  production.  The  remaining 
requisite,  capital,  is  itself  the  product 
of  labour:  its  instrumentality  in  pro- 
dnction is  therefore,  in  reality,  that  of 
labour  in  an  indirect  shape.  It  does 
not  the  less  require  to  oe  specified 
separately.  A  previous  application  of 
labour  to  jRoduce  the  capital  required 
for  consumption  during  the  work,  is  no 
less  eseential  than  the  application  of 
labour  to  the  work  itselfl  Of  capital, 
again,  one,  and  by  for  the  largest,  por- 
tion, conduces  to  production  only  by 
sustaining  in  existence  the  labour  which 
produces:  the  remainder,  namely  the 
dstruments  and  materials,  contribute 
to  it  directly,  in  the  same  manner  with 
natural  agents,  and  the  materials  sup- 
plied by  nature. 

We  now  advance  to  the  second  great 
question  in  pc^tical  economy ;  on  what 
me  degree  of  productiveness  of  these 
agents  depends.  For  it  is  evident  that 
their  productive  efficacy  varies  greatly 
at  various  times  and  places.  Vath  the 
same  population  and  extent  of  territory, 
some  countries  have  a  much  larger 
amount  of  production  than  others,  and 
the  aafoe  country  at  one  time  a  greater 
amoun  than  itself  at  another.  Com- 
pere England  either  with  a  similar 
extent  ofterritoiyin  Bossia,  or  with 


an  equal  population  of  Russians.  Com- 
pare England  now  with  England  in 
the  Middle  Ages ;  Sicily,  Northern  Af- 
rica, or  Syria  at  present,  with  the  same 
countries  at  the  time  of  their  gpreatest 
prosperity,  before  the  Roman  conquest. 
Some  of  the  causes  which  contnbute 
to  this  difference  of  productiveness  are 
obvious ;  others  not  so  much  bo.  We 
proceed  to  specify  several  of  them. 

§  2.  The  most  evident  canse  of 
superior  productiveness  is  what  are 
called  natural  advantages.  Tbeso  are 
various.  Fertility  of  soil  is  one  of  the 
principal.  In  this  there  are  great 
varieties,  irom  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
to  the  alluvial  plains  of  tho  Ganges, 
the  Niger,  and  the  Mississippi.  A 
favourable  climate  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  a  rich  soil.  There  are 
countries  capable  of  being  inhabited, 
but  too  cold  to  be  compatible  with 
agriculture.  Their  inhabitants  cannot 
pass  beyond  the  nomadic  state;  they 
most  live,  like  the  Laplanders,  by  the 
domestication  of  the  rein-deer,  it'  not 
bv  hunting  or  fishing,  like  the  miser- 
able Esquimaux.  There  are  countries 
where  oats  will  ripen,  but  not  wheat, 
such  as  the  North  of  Scotland  ;  others 
where  wheat  can  be  grown,  but  from 
excess  of  moisture  and  want  of  sun- 
shine, affords  but  a  precarious  crop; 
as  in  parts  of  Ireland.  With  each 
advance  towards  the  south,  or,  in  the 
European  temperate  region,  towards 
the  east,  some  now  branch  of  agricul- 
ture becomes  first  possible,  then  advan- 
tageous ;  the  vine,  maize,  figs,  olives, 
silk,  rice,  dates,  successively  present 
themselves^    until  we   come   to    ths 
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BU^ar,  coflbo,  cotton,  Bpice.%  &c.  of 
climates  which  also  aflbru,  of  the  more 
coniiiioii  agricultural  products,  and 
with  only  a  Blight  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion, two  or  even  three  harvests  in  a 
year.  Nor  is  it  in  agriculture  alone 
that  dilVcrenceR  of  climate  are  impor- 
tant. Tlicir  influence  is  felt  in  many 
other  branches  of  production :  in  the 
durability  of  all  worx  which  is  exposed 
to  the  air ;  of  buildings,  for  example. 
If  the  temples  of  Kamac  and  Luxor 
had  not  been  injured  by  men,  they 
might  havo  subsiitted  in  their  original 
perfection  almost  for  ever,  for  the  in- 
scriptions on  some  of  them,  though 
anterior  to  all  authentic  history,  are 
fresher  than  is  in  our  climate  an  in- 
Bcription  fifty  years  old :  while  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  most  maNsive  works, 
solidly  executed  in  gnmite  hardly  a 
generation  ago,  are  already,  as  tra- 
vellers tell  UH,  almost  in  a  state  to 
require  reconstruction,  from  alternate 
exposure  to  summer  heat  and  intense 
frost.  Tlio  superiority  of  the  woven 
fabrics  of  Southern  Europe  over  those 
of  England  in  the  richness  and  clear- 
ness of  many  of  their  colours,  is 
ascribed  to  the  BU|)erior  auality  of  the 
atmosphere,  for  which  neitner  the  know- 
ledge of  chemists  nor  the  skill  of  dyers 
has  been  able  to  provide,  in  our  hazy  and 
damp  climate,  a  complete  equivalent. 

Another  part  of  the  influence  of 
climate  consists  in  lessening  the  phy- 
sical requirements  of  the  producers. 
In  hot  regions,  mankind  can  exist  in 
comfort  with  less  perlect  housing,  less 
clothing ;  fuel,  that  absolute  necessary 
of  life  in  cold  climates,  they  can  almost 
dispense  with,  except  for  industrial 
uses,  lliey  also  require  less  aliment ; 
as  experience  had  proved,  long  before 
theory  had  accounted  for  it  by  ascer- 
taining that  most  of  what  we  consume 
as  food  is  not  required  for  the  actual 
nutrition  of  the  organs,  but  for  keoping 
Tip  the  animal  heat,  and  for  supplying 
the  necessary  stimulus  to  the  vital 
functions,  wliich  in  hot  climates  is 
almost  sufiGcicntly  supplied  by  air  and 
Bimshine.  Mucn,  tnerefore,  of  the 
labour  elsewhere  expended  to  procure 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  not  being 
ro^uii-cd|  more  remains  disposable  for 


its  higher  uses  and  itfl  enjoyments:  if 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  doM 
not  rather  induce  them  to  use  up  ihm 
advantages  in  OTeivpopidation,  cr  ii 
the  indulgence  of  repose. 

Among  natural  advantages,  hesidtt 
soil  and  climate,  must  bo  mentioafld 
abundance  of  mineral  productions,  is 
convenient  situations,  and  capable  d 
being  worked  with  moderate  labour. 
Such  are  the  coal-fields  of  Great 
Britain,  which  do  so  much  to  compei- 
sate  its  inhabitants  for  the  disadviB* 
tages  of  climate;  and  the  Bcaice|T 
interior  resource  TKMisessed  by  tbi 
country  and  the  United  States,  ii  a 
copious  supply  of  an  easily  reduced 
iron  ore,  at  no  great  depth  belov  tki 
earth's  surface,  and  in  close  praodmitf 
to  coal  deposits  available  for  worids^ 
it.  In  mountain  and  hiU  dxsbieti^ 
the  abundance  of  natural  waterpower 
makes  considerable  amends  for  tlw 
usually  inferior  fertility  of  those  n- 
gions.  But  perhaps  a  greater  adfm- 
tage  than  all  those  is  a  maritime 
situation,  especially  when  accompanied 
with  good  natural  narbonn ;  ana,  neit 
to  it,  great  navigable  rivers,  Thtem 
a«lvantages  consist  indeed  wholly  il 
saving  the  cost  of  carriage.  But  fev 
who  have  not  considcrea  the  sulject, 
havo  any  adequate  notion  how  great 
an  extent  of  economical  advaotags 
this  comprises;  nor,  without  haviif 
considered  the  influence  exercised  on 
production  by  exchanges,  and  \jj  what 
18  called  the  division  of  labour,  can  it 
bo  fully  estimated.  80  importaint  is  it, 
that  it  oilcn  docs  more  tnan  coantn* 
balanco  sterility  of  soil,  and  almost 
every  other  natural  inferiority;  es- 
pecially in  that  early  stage  of  indostiy 
in  which  labour  and  science  have  not 
yet  provided  artiHcial  means  of  cem- 
municatlon  capable  of  rivalling  the 
natural.  In  the  ancient  world,  and  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  most  prosperaus 
commimities  were  not  those  whick 
had  tho  largest  territory,  or  the  most 
fertile  soil,  but  rather  those  which  had 
been  forced  by  natural  sterility  to 
make  the  utmost  use  of  a  con\*enicBt 
maritime  situation;  as  Athens,  'Vyn, 
Marseilles,  Venice,  tho  free  cities  oa 
the  Baltic^  and  the  like. 
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3.  So  rnnch  lor  natural  adyan- 
sa;  the  Talne  of  which,  cateris 
ihmt,  JM  too  obvioos  to  be  ever 
eirated.  But  experience  testifies 
t  natural  advantages  scarcely  ever 
for  a  community,  no  more  than 
one  and  station  do  for  an  indivi- 
1,  anjrthing  like  what  it  lies  in  their 
nre,  or  in  their  capacity,  to  do. 
tlier  DOW  nor  in  former  ages  have 

nations  possessing  the  best  climate 

•oil  been  either  the  richest  or  the 
It  powerful ;  but  (in  so  far  as 
yrds  the  mass  of  the  people)  gene- 
j  among  the  poorest  though,  in 

midst  of  poverty,  probably  on  the 
)le  the  most  enjoying.  Human  life 
those  countries  can  he  supported  on 
little,  that  the  poor  seldom  suffer 
Q  anxiety,  and  in  climates  in  which 
re  existence  is  a  pleasure,  the 
mj  which  they  prefer  is  that  of 
oae.  Energy,  at  the  call  of  passion, 
y  possess  m  abundance,  but  not 
t  which  is  manifested  in  sustained 
I  persevering  labour:  and  as  thev 
lorn  concern  themselves  enough 
at  remote  objects  to  establish  good 
itical  institutions,  the  incentives  to 
nstiy  are  further  weakened  by  im- 
iect  protection  of  its  fruits.  Suc- 
sfiil  production,  like  most  other 
da  of  success,  depends  more  on  the 
iHties  of  the  human  agents,  than  on 

circumstances  in  which  they  work : 
1  it  is  difficulties,  not  facilities,  that 
tnish  bodily  and  mental  energy. 
«ofdingly  the  tribes  of  mankind 
to  have  overrun  and  conquered 
lersi,  and  compelled  them  to  labour 

their  benefit,  have  been  mostly 
ired  amidst  hardship.  They  have 
her  been  bred  in  the  forests  of 
rthern  climates,  or  the  deficiency  of 
tnzml  hardships  has  been  supplied, 
amone  the  Greeks  and  RomiinH,  by 
B  artiScial  ones  of  a  rigid  military 
idpline.  From  the  time  when  the 
vnmstances  of  modem  society  per- 
Itled  the  discontinuance  of  that 
idpKne,  the  South  has  no  longer 
odooed  conquering  nations ;  military 
roar,  as  well  as  speculative  thought 
id  indiistrial  energy,  have  all  had 
eir  principal  seats  in  the  less 
roared  North* 


As  the  second,    therefore,    of  the 
causes  of  superior  productivcncs«,  we 
may  rank  the  grater  energy  of  labour. 
By  this  is  not  to  be  understood  occa- 
sional, but  regular  and  habitual  energy. 
No  one  undergoes,  without  murmur- 
ing, a  greater  amount  of  occasional 
fatigue  and  hanlship,  or  has  his  bodily 
powers,  and  such  faculties  of  mind  as 
be    possesses,   kept    longer    at    their 
utmost  stretch,  than  the  North  Ame* 
rican  Indian;    yet  his    indolence    is 
proverbial,  whenever  he  has  a  brief 
respite  from  the  pressure  of  present 
wants.      Individuals,    or   nations,  do 
not   differ   so    much    in    the    efforts 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  make 
under    strong  immediate    incentives, 
as    in    their  capacity  of  present  ex- 
ertion  for  a  distant   object,  and  in 
the  thoroughness  of  their  application 
to  work  on  ordinary  occasions.    Some 
amount  of  these  qualities  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  any  great  improvement 
among  mankind.  To  civilize  a  savage, 
he  must  be  inspired  with  new  wants 
and  desires,  even  if  not  of  a  very  ele- 
vated kind,  provided  that  their  eratifi- 
cation  can  oe  a  motive  to  steady  and 
regular  bodily  and  mental  exertion. 
If  the  negroes  of  Jamaica   and  De- 
merara,  after  their  emancipation,  had 
contented  themselves,  as  it  was  pre- 
dicted they  would  do,  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  abandoned  all  labour 
beyond  the  little  which  in  a  tropical 
climate,  with  a  thin  population  and 
abundance    of   the    richest   land,    is 
sufficient  to  support  existence,   they 
would  have  simk  into  a  condition  more 
barbarous,  though  less  unhappy,  than 
their  previous  state  of  slavery.    The 
motive  which  was  most  relied  on  for 
induoine  them  to  work  was  their  love 
of  fine  clothes  and  personal  ornaments. 
No  one  will  stand  up  for  this  taste  as 
worthy  of  being  cultivated,  and   in 
most  societies  its  indulgence  tends  te 
impoverish  rather  than  to  enrich ;  but 
in  the  state  of  mind  of  the  negroes  it 
might  have  been  the  only  incentive 
that    could   make    them    voluntarily 
undergo  systematic  labour,  and  so  ac- 
quire or  maintain  habits  of  voluntary 
mdustiy  which  may  be  converted  to 
I  man  valuable  ends.    In  England,  it  it 
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not  the  ilosire  of  wealth  that  needs  to 
bo  tauglit,  but  tho  use  of  wcilth,  and 
appnrciatinn  of  (he  objects  of  desire 
wliich  wealth  cannot  purchase,  or  for 
attaining  which  it  is  not  required. 
Every  real  improvement  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  English,  whether  it 
consist  in  giving  them  higher  aspira- 
tions, or  only  a  justcr  estimate  of  the 
value  of  their  present  objects  of  desire, 
must  neces'^anly  nu^derate  the  ardour 
of  their  dcv-ition  to  tho  pursuit  of 
wealth.  There  is  no  need,  however, 
that  it  should  diminish  tho  strenuous 
and  business-like  application  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  which  is  found  in  the 
best  English  workmen,  and  is  their 
most  valuable  quality. 

The  desirable  medium  is  one  which 
mankind  have  not  often  known  how  to 
hit :  when  they  labour,  to  do  it  with  all 
their  might,  and  especially  with  all 
their  mind;  but  to  aevote  to  labour, 
fur  mere  pecuniary  gain,  fewer  hours 
in  the  day,  fewer  days  in  the  year,  and 
fewer  years  of  life. 

§  4.  Tho  thinl  element  which  de- 
termines the  productiveness  of  the 
labour  of  a  community,  is  the  skill  and 
knowledge  therein  existing;  whether 
it  bo  the  skill  and  knowleiige  of  the 
labourers  themselves,  or  of  those  who 
direct  their  labour.  No  illustration  is 
reauifiite  to  show  how  tho  efficacy  of 
industry  is  promoted  by  the  manual 
dexterity  of  those  who  perform  more 
routine  processes ;  by  the  intelligence 
of  those  engaged  in  operations  in 
which  tho  mind  has  a  considerable 
part ;  and  by  the  amount  of  knowledge 
of  natural  powers  and  of  the  properties 
of  objects,  which  is  turned  to  the  pur- 
poses of  industry.  That  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  labour  of  a  jpeoplc  is 
limited  by  their  knowledge  of  the  arts 
of  Ufo,  is  self-evident;  and  that  any 
proeress  in  those  artn,  any  improved 
flqiplicalion  of  the  objects  or  powers  of 
nature  to  industrial  u^es,  enables  the 
game  quantity  and  intensity  of  labour 
to  raise  a  greater  produce. 

One  principal  department  of  theso 
improvements  consists  in  the  invention 
and  use  of  tools  and  machinery.  Tho 
BMiuMr  in  which  these  aerw  to  in 


crease  production  and  to  ecooomiii 
labour,  needs  not  be  specially  detaiitd 
in  a  work  like  the  present :  it  viA  hi 
found  explained  and  exemplified,  ii  • 
manner  at  once  scientific  ud  popobr, 
in  Mr.  I3abbage's  w«ll-known  "£» 
nomy  of  ^lachinery  and  MannliiO' 
tures."  An  entire  chapter  of  Mr. 
Babbage's  book  is  composed  of  ia- 
stances  of  the  efficacy  of  machineiy  ib 
"  exerting  forces  too  great  for  hniniB 

Sower,  and  executing  opera^oos  too 
elicate  for  human  touch."     But  to 
find  examples  of  work  which  could  not 
bo    performed    at   all    by  nnaiifiii*iri 
labour,  we  need  not  go  so  far.    Witk- 
out  pumps,  worked  by  steam-cnnnesor 
otherwise,  the  water  which  coUecti  in 
mines  could  not  in  many  sitiuitions  ke 
got  rid  of  at  all,  and  the  mines,  aftir 
being  worked  to  a  little  depth,  mait  hi 
abandoned :  without  ships  or  boats  thi 
sea  could  never  have   been  crasHd: 
without  tools  of  some  sort,  trees  aiu 
not  be  cut  down,  nor  rocks  excavitid; 
a  plougli,  or  at  least  a  hoe,  is  neosHsiy 
to  any  tillage  of  the  ground.    Toy 
simple  and  rude  iustnxments,  hovefs; 
are  sufficient  to  render  literallj  poMhb 
most  ^-orks  hitherto  executed  ij  mm- 
kind ;  and  subsequent  inventions  him 
chiefly  served  to  enable  the  work  to  k 
performed  in  greater  perfection,  aoi 
above  all,  with  a  greatly  diminiiiied 
quantity  of  labour:   the  labour  tlni 
saved  becoming  disposable  for  otbr 
employment. 

The  use  of  machinory  is  far  froB 
being  the  only  mode  in  wUch  tb 
efluctd  of  knowledge  in  aiding  pradW' 
tion  are  exeniplitied.  In  agncaltsit 
and  horticulture,  machinery  is  cdr 
now  beginning  to  show  that  it  can  i 
anything  of  importance,  beyond  thi 
invention  and  progressive  xmpniw- 
ment  of  the  plough  and  a  few  othff 
simple  instruments.  The  greatest  sgri* 
cultural  inventions  have  consisted  ii 
the  direct  application  of  mon  judiciov 
processes  to  the  land  itself,  and  to  thi 
plants  growing  on  it :  such  as  rotatids 
of  crops,  to  avoid  the  necessit/  of 
leaving  the  land  uncultivated  for  OM 
season  in  every  two  or  three  ;  inqnviei 
manures,  to  renovate  its  fertility  whn 
exhausted  by  cropping ;  plooghing  US 
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draining  tbe  rabsoil  as  well  as  the 
mirface :  con  version  of  bogs  and  marshes 
into  cultivablo  land;  such  modes  of 
pruning,  and  of  training  and  propping 
up  plants  and  trees,  as  experience  has 
shown  to  deserve  the  preference;  in  the 
case  of  the  more  expensive  cnHurcs, 
planting  the  roots  or  seeds  further 
apATt,  and  more  completely  pulverizing 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed,  &c. 
In  manufactures  and  commerce,  some 
of  the  most  important  improvements 
(Wnsist  in  economizin<c  time ;  in  making 
the  retnm  follow  more  speedily  upon 
the  labour  and  outlay.  There  are 
others  of  wliich  the  advantage  consists 
in  economy  of  material. 

I  5.  But  the  effects  of  the  in- 
crnsed  knowledge  of  a  commnnity  in 
increasing  its  wealth,  need  the  less 
iHustration  as  they  have  become 
familiar  to  the  most  uneducated,  from 
■och  conspiaious  instances  as  railways 
and  steam-ships.  A  thing  not  yet  so 
well  nndcrstiKxl  and  recognised,  is  the 
economical  v^ihie  of  the  general  diffu- 
non  of  intelligence  among  the  people. 
The  number  of  persons  fitted  to  direct 
and  superintend  any  industrial  enter- 
prise, or  even  to  execute  any  process 
which  cannot  be  reduced  almost  to  an 
affair  of  memory  and  routine,  is  always 
far  short  of  the  demand ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  enormous  difference  between 
the  salaries  paid  to  such  persons,  anrl 
the  wages  of  ordinary  labonr.  Tho 
deficiency  of  practical  good  sense, 
which  renders  the  majority  of  the  la- 
hoi] ring  class  such  bad  calculators — 
which  makes,  for  instance,  their  do- 
mestic economy  so  impnmdent,  lax, 
and  irregular — must  disqualify  them 
far  any  but  a  low  grade  of  intelligent 
labour,  and  render  their  industry  far 
less  productive  than  with  cqu.il  energy 
it  otherwise  Tiiiirlit  be.  Tho  impor- 
tance, even  in  'liis  limited  aspect,  of 
popular  c*duc.itii»n,  is  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  politicians,  especially 
in  England;  since  competent  observers, 
accmftcmed  to  employ  labourers  of 
various  r.atiitns,  tcbtify  that  in  the 
workmen  of  other  &)untrics  they  often 
find  great  intelligence  wholly  apart 
from  instructico,  but  that  if  an  English 


labourer  is  anything  but  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  a  drawer  of  water,  he  is 
indebted  for  it  to  education,  which  in 
his  case  is  almost  always  self-education. 
Mr.  Escher,  of  Zurich,  (an  engineer 
and  cotton  manufacturer  employing 
nearly  two  thousand  working  men  of 
many  different  nations,)  in  his  cvidnnco 
annexed  to  the  Report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  in  1340,  on  the 
training  of  paiii)cr  children,  gives  a 
character  of  English  us  contrastc<l 
with  Continont.ol  workmen,  which  all 
persons  of  similar  experience  will,  I 
believe,  confirm. 

"  The  Italians*  quickness  of  pcrccp^ 
tion  is  shown  in  rapidly  comprehending 
any  new  descriptions  of  labour  put  into 
their  hands,  in  a  power  of  quickly  com- 
prehending the  meaning  of  their  em- 
ployer, of  adapting  themselves  to  new 
circumstances,  much  beyond  what  any 
other  classes  liavc.  The  French  wori^- 
nien  have  the  like  natural  characteris- 
tics, only  in  a  somewhat  lower  degree. 
The  English,  Swiss,  German,  and 
Dutch  workmen,  we  find,  ha\'c  all  mucli 
slower  natural  comprehension.  As 
workmen  only,  the  prel'erence  is  un- 
doubtedly duo  to  the  English ;  because, 
as  wo  find  them,  they  are  all  trained 
to  special  branches,  (m  which  they  have 
haa  comparatively  superior  training, 
and  have  concentrated  all  their 
thoughts.  As  men  of  business  or  of 
general  usefulness,  and  as  men  with 
whom  an  employer  would  best  like  to 
be  surrounded,  I  should,  however,  deci- 
dedly prefer  the  Saxons  and  the  Swiss, 
but  more  especially  the  Saxons,  be- 
cause they  have  had  a  ver}'  careful  gen- 
eral education,  which  has  extended 
their  capacities  beyond  any  special 
employment,  and  rendered  them  fit  to 
take  up,  after  a  short  pntparation,  any 
employment  to  whicn  th<>y  may  lie 
called.  If  I  have  an  English  work- 
man engaged  in  tho  erection  of  a 
steam-engine,  he  will  understand  that, 
and  nothing  else;  and  for  other  cir- 
cumstances or  other  branches  of  me- 
chanics, however  closely  allied,  he  will 
be  comparatively  helpless  to  adapt  him- 
self  to  all  the  circumstances  that  may 
arise,  to  mako  arran^ments  for  them, 
and  give  sound  adnce  or  write  clcoi 
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Ktatemcntfl  and  letters  on  his  work 
in  the  vaiiuuB  related  branches  of 
niccliaiiics.'' 

On  tho  connexion  between  mental 
cultivation  and  moral  tnist worthiness 
in  the  labouring  class,  tho  same  wit- 
ness says,  "  ITie  better  educated  work- 
men, wo  find,  are  distinguished  by 
superior  moral  habits  in  every  respect. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  entirely  so- 
ber ;  they  are  discreet  in  their  enjoy- 
ment 51,  which  are  of  a  moro  rational 
and  refined  kind ;  they  have  a  taste 
for  much  Ix'tter  society,  which  they 
approach  respectfully,  and  consequently 
Hud  much  readier  admittance  to  it; 
they  cultivate  nnisic ;  they  read ;  they 
enjoy  tho  pleasures  of  scenery,  and 
make  parties  for  excursions  in  tho 
country;  they  are  economical,  and 
their  economy   extends  beyond  their 
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borne  out  by  experience  in  Kngiwri 
itself.  As  soon  as  any  idea  of  e<|iMl- 
ity  enters  tho  mind  of  an  nnedoealcd 
English  workine  man,  his  head  ■ 
turned  by  it.  When  he  ceaiet  to  b 
servile,  he  becomes  inscJent. 

The  moral  qualities  of  the  lahooRn 
are  fully  as  important  to  the  effidencf 
and  worth  of  their  labour,  as  HhB  ifr 
tellectual.  Independently  of  the  efiecti 
of  intemperance  upon  their  bodflj  nri 
mental  faculties,  and  of  flightj  n* 
steady  habits  upon  the  energy  and  eon- 
tinuity  of  their  work  (points  so  etdjf 
understood  as  not  to  require  being  flh 
sisted  upon),  it  is  well  worth j  of  oieA> 
tat  ion,  now  much  of  the  aggienti 
ellbct  of  their  labour  depends  on  luA 
trustworthiness.  All  the  Uboor  aov 
expended  in  watching  that  thej  foUl 
their  engagement,  or  in  verifying  tint 
o^-n  purso  to  the  stock  of  their  master ;  :  they  have  fidfilled  it,  is  so  much  vitk 


they  are,  consequently,  honest  and 
trustworthy.'*  And  in  answer  to  a 
question  respecting  the  English  work- 
men, "  Whilst  in  respect  to  the  work 
to  which  they  have  been  tqwcially 
trained  thev  are  the  most  skillul,  they 
are  in  conduct  the  most  disonlerly,  de- 
bauched, and  unruly,  and  least  respect- 
able and  trustworthy  of  any  natiim 
whatsoever  whom  we  have  employed  ; 
and  in  saying  this,  I  express  the  expe- 
rience of  every  manufacturer  on  tne 
Continent  to  whom  I  have  spoken,  and 
es|K>cially  of  the  English  manufat;tu- 
rers,  who  mako  the  loudest  complaints. 
These  characteristics  of  depravity  do 
not  apply  to  the  English  workmen  who 
have  Received  an  education,  but  attach 
to  tho  others  in  tho  degree  in  which 
they  are  in  want  of  it.  When  the  un- 
educated English  workmen  are  re- 
leased from  the  bonds  of  iron  discipline 
in  which  they  have  been  restrained  by 
their  employers  in  England,  and  are 
treated  ^-ith  the  urbanity  and  friendly 
feeling  which  the  more  educated  work- 
men on  the  Continent  expect  and  re- 
ceive from  their  employers,  they,  tho 
English  workmen,  completely  lose  their 
balance :  they  do  not  understand  their 
position,  and  after  a  certain  time  be- 
come totally  unmanageable  and  use- 
less."* This  result  of  observation  is 
*  The  whole  evidniot  of  this  intelligent 


drawn  from  the  real  business  of  jm^ 
duction,  to  be  devoted  to  a  subsi&iy 
functitm  n'udered  needful  not  by  the 
necessity  of  thin^,  but  by  tfele  duh 
honesty  of  mt'n.  Nor  are  the  greatest 
outward  precautions  more  than  raj 
imperfectly  efficacious,  where,  as  isnov 
almost  invariably  the  case  with  hired 
labourers,  the  slightest  rclaxatioa  of 
vi^lanco  is  an  opportunity  esgerff 
seized  for  eluding  TK^rformance  of  their 
contract.  The  advantage  to  maiddnd 
of  being  able  to  trust  one  another,  peB> 
etrates  into  every  crevice  and  cruny 
of  human  life :  tho  economical  is  per- 
haps the  smallest  part  of  it,  yet  evet 
this  is  incalculable.  To  consider  oslf 
the  most  obvious  part  of  the  waste  t 
wealth  o(;casioned  to  society  by  honiaB 
improbity ;  there  is  in  all  rich  comiM* 
nities  a  predatory  population,  who  lift 
by  pillaging  or  o\-er-rcaching  othBr 
people ;  tlicir  numbers  cannot  b* 
antlicntically  ascertained,  but  on  the 
lowest  estimate,  in  a  country  tike 
England,  it  is  very  large.  The  top- 
port  of  those  persons  is  a  direct  bo- 
then  on  the  national  indnstiy.  Tl» 
|)ulice,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  no- 
ishment,  and  of  criminaf  and  part^  rf 

and  experienced  employer  of  labour  ii  dn 
senriDg  of  attention;  as  well  m  mmk  1 
mony  on  similar  poLntt  bj  othsr 
contained  in  the  tame  volwiie. 
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iyfl  jiMlioe,  are  a  second  burthen  ren-  the  producers  and  dealers  of  such  a 
ered  neoenaiT  bj  the  first.  Hie  ex-  town  from  their  own  integrity.  "  The 
rbitantlj-paid  profeseion  of  Uwyers,  influence  of  established  character  in 
>  far  aa  uieir  work  is  not  created  b^  producing  confidence  operated  in  u 
electa  in  the  law  of  their  own  contn-  very  remarkable  manner  at  the  time  of 
in^  are  required  and  supported  prin-  the  exclusion  of  British  manufactures 
ipulj  faj  toe  dishonesty  of  mankind,  from  the  Continent  during  the  last 
M  tM  standard  of  integrity  in  a  com-  war.  One  of  our  largest  establish- 
iomtf  rises  higher,  all  these  expenses  ments  had  been  in  the  nabit  of  doing 
Boona  lest.  But  this  positive  saving  extensive  business  with  a  house  in  the 
odld  be  far  ootweighed  by  the  im-  centre  of  Germany :  but  on  the  closing 
wnae  increase  in  the  produce  of  all  of  Uie  Continental  ports  aeainst  our 
bids  of  labour,  and  saving  of  time  and  manufactures,  heavy  penalties  were 
cpenditurc,  wnich  would  be  obtained  inflicted  on  all  those  wno  contravened 
ihb  labourers  honestlv  performed  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  Tho 
kat  they  nndertako ;  and  by  the  in-  Enelish  manufacturer  continued,  nevcr- 
PMiaed  spirit,  the  feeling  of  power  theless,  to  receive  orders,  with  dircc- 
ad  oonfidence,  with  which  works^  of  tions  how  to  consign  them,  and  appoint- 
II  aorta  would  be  planned  and  carried  ments  for  the  time  and  mode  of  pay- 
I  bj  those  who  felt  that  all  whose  aid  ment,  in  letters,  the  handwriting  of 
as  required  would  do  their  part  faith-  which  was  known  to  him,  but  which 
flj  aooording  to  their  contracts.  Con-  were  never  signed  except  by  tho 
ant  action  is  possible  just  in  proper-  Christian  name  of  one  of  the  firm,  and 
ion  aa  human  beings  can  rely  on  each  even  in  some  instances  they  were 
Lber.  There  are  countries  in  Europe,  without  any  signature  at  all.  These 
r  finrt-rate  industrial  capabilities,  orders  were  executed,  and  in  no  in- 
here the  most  serious  impediment  to  stance  was  there  the  least  irregularity 
Nidoctang    business    concerns    on  a  in  the  payments."* 

irsB  scale,  is  the  raritv  of  persons  who  ^  ^                  .  _             ..    .  ^    -», 

■   -■■■■■  I, ..nil  a*  ♦«  k-  *««o/L/l  «^*k  *\*a.  *  Some  minor  iniUnces  noticed  by  Mr. 

re  auppoted  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  3^^^  ^y  ^  cited  m  further  Uluaiation 

sceipt  and  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  the  waste  occasioned  to  society  througii 

r  moneT.     There  are  nations  whose  the  Inability  of  its  members  to  trust  one 

ammoJitiea  are  looked  shily  upon  by    •°?il?u''* » «  4u k— .« 1.  #1.-  «^*- 1.. 

V      .     -I              .1                 A*!         "i  •*  The  cost  to  the  purchaser  Is  the  price  he 

Mrebanta,  because  they  cannot  depend  j^y,  ^^  any  arUcie.  added  to  the  coet  of 

a  finding  the  quality  of  the  article  reriiying  the  fact  of  lu  having  that  degree 

onformaUe  to  that  of   the    sample,  of  goodness  for  which  he  contracts.  In  some 

^  d»jt«hted  fraud,  aro  far  from  S?tJ.«l^.r;°Li?!;.'.2!:l*ci:rlhS 

Bezam|Med  in  English  exports.  Every  ^  not  much  difference  of  price  at  different 

De  haa  beard  of  "devil's  dust :"  and  shops.    The  goodness  of  loaf  sugar,  for  in- 

DODg  other  instances  given  by  Mr.  »«*?ce.  can  be  <»i««^f>  Ji°»«»*^**  » jg*^^^ 

T\r7^       -            .        !.•  r       1-         1      f  »nd  the  consequence  is,  that  the  price  is  so 

tebbage,  la  one  m  which  a  branch  of  uniform,  and  the  profit  upon  it  so  smaU,  that 

xport  tnde  was  for  a  long  time  ac-  no  grocer  is  at  all  anxious  to  sell  it ;  whilst 

oaOr  itopped  by  the  forgeries  and  on  the  other  hand,  tea,  of  which  it  is  exceed- 

^^m  w1t^.frit./1  /w.^*^rl  In  ;♦      n«  Ingly  difficult  to  judge,  and  which  can  be 

nods  which  had  occurred  in  it.     On  ^*  fterated  by  miltu^  so  as  to  deceive  the 

be  other  hand  the  substantial  advan-  gkm  «? en  of  a  practised  eye,  has  a  great 

age  derived  in  business  transactions  variety  of  different  prices,  and  Is  that  article 

ram  proved  trustworthiness,  is  not  less  Jbich  every  grocer  is  j; Jjt  »nxious  to  sell  to 

s_  vi                  i*c  J  •      av  his  customers.    The  dimculty  and  expense 

emarfcably   exemnimed  m  the  same  of  reriflcation  are  in  some  instances  so  great 

rorfc.     *'  At  one  of  onr  largest  towns,  as  to  justify  the  deviation  from  well-estab- 

■lea  and  purchases  on  a  very  exten-  lished  principles.  Thus  it  is  a  general  maxim 

:«^  m,^\m  •*«  «n«<lA  <1o;iir ;»  ♦!!*»  /./^tiroA  that  Govemmcnt  can  purchase  any  article 

ive  scale  are  made  daily  m  the  course  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  than  that  at  which  they 

I  DOamess  without  any  of  the  parties  can  manufacture  it  themselves.    But  it  has, 

ler  exchanging  a  written  document."  nevertheless,  been  considered  more  econo* 

;rMt   ft   return,    in   saving    ot    time,  o^m.  than  to  verify  each  saclc  of  purchased 

PDOblc^  and  expense,  is  brought  in  to  floor,  and  to  employ  persons  In  devising  ma- 
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§  6.  Among  tho  secondary  causes 
which  (lotcruiine  tht*  pruductivencsfi  of 
productive  agents,  the  roost  important 
IS  k^crurity.  JL»y  Kccnrity  I  mean  the 
comi»leteiieF8  of  the  protcrtion  which 
society  affimls  to  its  menibi^re.  This 
consists  of  protection  6?/  the  gm'crn- 
!  I  lent,  and  protect  i(;Ti  against  tXm  go- 
vernment. Tho  latter  is  the  more 
important.  Where  a  person  known  to 
IKW'.seFS  anythii.'ff  worth  taking  away, 
can  expect  nothing  but  to  have  it  torn 
from  liim,  with  eveir  circumstance  of 
l\Tannicul  violence,  by  the  agents  of  a 
rapacious  government,  it  is  not  likely 
that  many  will  exert  themselves  to 

5roduco  much  more  than  ncccssari<'S. 
'his  is  tho  acknowledged  explanation 
of  the  poverty  of  many  fertilo  tracts  of 
Asia,  which  were  once  prosperous  and 
populous.  From  this  to  the  degree  of 
security  enjoyed  in  the  best  governed 

thods  of  dctcctinsf  tho  new  moden  of  adulte- 
ration  which  might  bt  continually  resorted 
to."  A  limilar  want  of  confldenco  might 
deprive  a  nation,  su<h  as  the  United  States,  of 
a  large  export  trade  in  flour. 

Again :  **  Some  years  t>ince,  a  mode  of  pre- 
paring  old  clover  and  trefoil  aeeds  by  a  pro« 
ceu  called  doitorivp  became  lo  prevalent  as 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.  It  a]tiN*ared  in  eTidence  before  a 
Committee,  that  the  old  seed  of  tho  wlilte 
cloTcr  was  dcrtorcti  hy  fin»t  wetting  it  slightly, 
and  then  drying  it  hy  tlio  fiimfs  of  burning 
itulphur :  and  tliat  the  red  clover  seed  had  its 
colour  imi. roved  by  shaking  it  in  a  sack  with 
a  small  quantity  of  indigo ;  but  this  being 
detected  after  a  time,  the  dortors  tlien  uwd 
a  prepar.itlon  of  logwood,  fined  by  a  little 
copperan.  and  sometimes  by  verdigris ;  ttius 
at  once  improving  the  appearance  of  the  t>ld 
seed,  and  dimini»hing,  if  not  destroying,  its 
vegetative  powur.  already  enfeebled  by  age. 
ttapposln^  no  injury  had  resulted  to  good 
seed  to  prei>ared,  it  was  proved  that,  from 
the  improved  appearance,  the  market  price 
would  be  enhanced  by  this  process  fh)m  Ave 
to  twenty-five  shillings  a  hundred-weight. 
But  the  greatest  evil  ai  oae  from  tlie  circum- 
stance ot  these  processes  rendering  old  and 
vrortbles^  seed  equal  in  appearance  to  the 
best.  One  witness  had  tried  some  doctored 
seed,  and  found  that  not  above  one  grain  In 
a  hundred  grew,  and  that  those  which  did 
vegetate  died  away  afterwards:  whilst  about 
eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  good  seed  usually 
grows.  The  seed  so  treated  was  sold  to 
retail  dealers  In  ih«  country,  who  of  course 
endeavoured  to  purchase  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  and  from  them  it  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  farmers,  ncitlier  of  these  classes  being  ca> 
pable  01'  distinguishing  the  flrandulent  from 
the  genuine  soed.  Many  cultivators  in  consc-  j 
quance  diminished  their  consumption  of  the  ' 


parts  of  Europe,  there  are  nmaBnim 
gradations,  in  many  provinoes  of 
France,  before  the  Hevolution,  a  vkaooi 
system  of  taxation  on  the  land,  api 
still  more  tho  abflenec  of  redress  agaiMt 
the  arbitrary  exactions  which 
made  under  colour  of  the  taxes, 
dercd  it  the  interest  of  cvcir  cultivator 
to  appear  poor,  and  thereiore  to  culti- 
vate badly.  The  only  insecurity  wUdi 
is  altogether  paralyzing  to  the  activt 
energies  of  producers,  is  that  ariang 
from  the  government,  or  from  pereons 
invested  with  its  authority.  Againit 
all  other  depredators  there  is  a  hope  cf 
defending  oneself.  Greece  and  the 
Greek  cdlonies  in  the  ancient  mM, 
Inlanders  and  Italy  in  the  Middle  A{S% 
by  no  means  civjoyed  what  any  ens 
with  modem  ideas  would  call  security: 
the  state  of  society  was  most  unaettlfd 
and  turbulent;  person  and  propei^ 

article?,  and  others  were  obliged  to  ny  a 
higher  price  to  those  who  had  skill  to  mis- 
guish  the  mixed  seed,  and  who  bad  intcgri^ 
and  character  to  prevent  them  than  dsaltag 
in  It.** 

The  same  writer  states  that  ItWi  is^ 
though  in  natural  quality  infisrlor  to  BOi% 
ftells,  or  did  lately  sell,  in  tho  market  at  a 
penny  to  twopence  per  ponnd  lam  tiaa 
foreign  or  British  flax ;  part  of  the  dlflmDai 
arising  from  negligence  in  its  proparsllMi, 
but  part  ttxtm  the  cau»e  mentioned  la  te 
evidence  of  Mr.  Corry,  many  years  Sceratsiy 
to  the  Irish  Linen  n(>ard :  **  The  ownen  of 
the  flax,  who  are  almon  always  people  In  tkr 
lower  classes  of  life,  believe  that  tbtj  eiB 
best  advance  their  own  interests  by  Imporim 
on  the  buyers.  Flax  being  sold  by  wei^ 
various  expedients  are  used  to  inereose  k; 
and  every  expedient  is  injurious,  particakHf 
the  damping  of  it :  a  very  common  praetleib 
which  makes  thellax  afterwards  beat.  The 
inside  of  every  tNutdlc  (and  the  bundles  aB 
vary  in  bulk)  is  ortrn  full  of  pebbles,  or  At 
of  various  kinds,  to  increase  the  weight,  la 
this  state  it  is  purchased  and  exported  ts 
Great  Britain." 

It  was  given  in  evidence  before  a  CiMi* 
mittee  of  tho  House  of  Commons  that  the 
lace  trade  at  Nottingham  had  greatly  fsllie 
off.  from  the  making  of  fraudulent  and  bad 
articles :  that  "  a  kind  of  lace  called  nrntih 
preu  was  manufactured,**  (I  still  quote  lir. 
Babbage)  '*  which,  although  good  to  the  eye, 
became  nearly  spoiled  in  wasbing  by  tte 
slipping  of  the  threads ;  that  not  one  penes 
in  a  thousand  could  diNtinguish  the  diflfetvBoe 
between  singlr-press  and  douUc-pren  lace; 
that  even  workmen  and  roauufacturerawore 
obliged  to  employ  a  magnifyin{z-gla.>ia  for  tbat 
purpose;  and  that  in  auotlicr  similar  artleli^ 
called  warp-lace,  such  aid  was  essentiaL'* 
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wer«  exposed  to  *  thoosand  dangers. 
Bat  tmj  were  free  countries;  thej 
wen  in  general  neither  afrbitranly  op- 
preaaed,  nor  ajatenutticaUy  plundered 
Dj  tkeir  goreimnenta.  Against  other 
enemiea  the  indiTidnal  energy  which 
tlMnr  inatitatiooa  called  forth,  enabled 
tkem  to  make  smccessfnl  resifltance: 
their  labour,  thereforej  was  eminently 
piQdnctnre,  and  their  nchea,  while  thej 
remained  free,  were  constantly  on  the 
increaae.  The  Roman  despotism,  put- 
ting an  end  to  wars  and  internal  con- 
flksta  tkroagfaout  the  empire,  relieved 
the  sabject  popolation  from  much  of 
the  fonner  insecnritj :  but  because  it 
Isft  them  under  the  grinding  yoke  of 
ita  own  rapacity,  they  became  ener- 
vated and  impOTerished,  until  they 
were  an  easy  prcv  to  barbarous  but 
free  invaders.  They  would  neither 
figkt  nor  labour,  because  they  were  no 
longer  suffered  to  enjoy  that  for  which 
tliey  fought  and  laboured. 

Much  of  the  security  of  person  and 
piopeiiv  in  modem  nations  is  the  effect 
oi  manners  and  opinion  rather  thun  of 
law.  There  are,  or  lately  were,  coun- 
tries in  Europe  where  the  monarch 
waa  nominally  absolute,  but  where, 
Crom  the  restraints  imposed  by  estab- 
lished usage,  DO  sulrject  felt  practically 
in  the  smallest  danger  of  having  his 
poaacssiona  arbitrarily  seized  or  a  con- 
trilmtion  levied  on  them  by  the  govern- 
ment. Tliere  must,  however,  be  in 
such  govenments  much  petty  plunder 
and  other  trraimy  by  subordinate 
agents^  ibr  which  redress  is  not  ob- 
tained, owing  to  the  wont  of  publicity 
wliich  is  the  ordinary  character  of 
sfaflolnte  governments.  In  Eiuj^land  the 
people  are  tolerably  vrell  protected,  both 
07  mstitotions  uid  manners,  against 
the  agents  of  government ;  bat,  for  the 


security  tiiey  enjoy  against  other  evil- 
doers, they  are  venr  uttlo  indebted  to 
their  institutions.  The  laws  cannot  be 
said  to  afford  protection  to  property, 
when  they  affora  it  only  at  such  a  cost 
as  renders  submission  to  injury  in 
general  the  better  calculation.  The 
security  of  property  in  England  is 
owing  (except  as  reganls  open  violence) 
to  opinion,  and  the  fear  of  exposure, 
much  more  than  to  the  direct  operation 
of  the  law  and  the  courts  of  justice. 

Independently  of  all  imperfection  in 
the  bulwarks  which  society  purposely 
throws  round  what  it  recognises  as 
property,  there  are  various  other  modes 
m  whicli  defective  institutions  impede 
the  employment  of  the  productive  re- 
sources of  a  country  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. We  shall  have  occasion  for 
noticing  many  of  these  in  the  progress 
of  our  subject.  It  is  sufiBcient  here  to 
remark,  that  the  efficiency  of  industry 
may  be  expected  to  be  great,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fruits  of  industry  are 
insured  to  the  person  exerting  it :  and 
that  all  social  arrangements  are  con- 
ducive to  useful  exertion,  according  as 
they  provide  that  the  reward  of  every 
one  for  his  labour  shall  be  proportioned 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  benefit  which 
it  produces.  All  laws  or  usages  which 
favour  one  class  or  sort  of  persons  to 
the  disadvantage  of  others;  which 
chain  up  the  efforts  of  any  part  of  the 
community  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
good,  or  stand  between  those  efforts 
and  their  natural  fruits — are  (indepen- 
dently of  all  other  grounds  of  condem- 
nation) violations  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  economical  policy ;  tend- 
ing to  make  the  aggregate  productive 
powers  of  the  community  productive 
in  a  less  degree  than  they  would  other- 
wise be. 
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<MP  OO-OrCBATIOK,  OR  THV  COMBHrATIOir  OF  LABOUR. 


I  1.  In  the  enumeration  of  the 
eircumstancea  which  promote  the  pro- 
d^iveneaa  of  laboor.  wo   have  left 


one  xmtouched,  which,  because  of  its 
importance,  and  of  the  many  topics  of 
discussion  which  it  involves,  requires 
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to  1)0  treated  apart.  This  is,  coopera- 
tioii,  or  tbe  combined  action  of  nimibers. 
Of  thifi  great  aid  to  production,  a 
single  department,  known  by  the  name 
of  LHvifiion  of  Labour,  has  engaged  a 
large  shbre  of  tbe. attention  of  political 
economistfl;  mof>t  deservedly  indeed, 
but  to  tbo  exclusion  of  otber  cases  and 
exemplifications  of  the  same  compre- 
hennive  law.  Mr.  Wakefield  was,  I 
believe,  tbe  first  to  point  out,  tbat  a 
part  of  the  subject  had,  witb  injurious 
ofiect,  been  mistaken  for  the  wbole; 
that  a  more  fundamental  principle  lies 
lieneath  that  of  the  division  of  labour, 
and  comprehendR  it. 

Co-operation,  he  observes,*  is  "of 
two  distinct  kinds:  first,  such  co- 
operation as  takes  place  when  several 
persons  help  each  other  in  the  same  em- 
ployment ;  secondly,  such  co-operation 
aa  takes  place  when  several  persons 
help  each  other  in  different  employ- 
ments. These  may  bo  termed  Simple 
Co-operation  and  Complex  Co-operation. 

"  The  advantage  of  simple  co-opera- 
tion is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  two 
greyhounds  running  together,  which, 
it  is  said,  will  kill  more  hares  than  four 
greyhounds  running  separately.  In 
a  vast  number  of  simple  operations 
performed  by  human  exertion,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  two  men  working 
together  will  do  more  than  four,  or 
ibur  times  four  men,  each  of  whom 
should  work  alone.  In  the  lifting  of 
heavy  weights,  for  example,  in  the 
felling  of  trees,  in  the  sawing  of  timber, 
in  the  gathering  of  much  hay  or  com 
during  a  short  period  of  fine  weather, 
in  draining  a  large  extent  of  land 
during  the  short  season  when  such  a 
work  may  be  properly  conducted,  in 
the  pulling  of  ropes  on  board  ship,  in 
the  rowing  of  large  boats,  in  some 
mining  operations,  in  the  erection  of  a 
scaffolding  for  building,  and  in  the 
breaking  of  stones  for  the  repair  of  a 
road,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  road 
shall  always  be  kept  in  ^qod  order ;  in 
all  these  simple  operations,  and  thou- 
sands more,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  many  persons  shoula  T^ork  to- 
gether, at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 

*  Note  to  Wsksflsld's  edition  of  Adam 
Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 


place,  and  in  the  same  way.  TW 
savages  of  New  Holland  noTer  Iwb 
each  other,  even  in  the  moat  iiiii|is 
operations;  and  their  oonditioQ  m 
hardly  superior,  in  some  reapecta  it 
is  inferior,  to  that  of  the  wild  ■ninuli 
which  they  now  and  then  catcL  Let  ' 
any  one  imagine  that  the  labonren  of 
England  should  suddenly  desist  frfli 
helping  each  other  in  simple  empImF- 
ments,  and  he  will  see  at  once  tM 
prodigious  advantages  of  simple  txh 
operation.  In  a  countless  nnmber  of 
employments,  the  produce  of  labour  ii^ 
up  to  a  certain  point,  in  proportioa  ti 
such  mutual  assistance  amongit  the 
workmen.  This  is  the  first  step  m 
social  improvement'*  The  eeooodiib 
when  "  one  body  of  men  hATing  eon- 
bined  their  labour  to  raise  more  ftod 
than  they  require,  another  body  cf 
men  are  induced  to  combine  UNir 
labour  for  the  purpose  of  prodndK 
more  clothes  than  they  roqnira,  aail 
with  those  clothes  buying  the  waiptat 
food  of  the  other  body  of  laboo^; 
while,  if  both  bodies  together  have 
produced  more  food  and  dotheathtB 
they  both  require,  both  bodiea  obtaa^ 
by  means  of  exchange,  *  pnpv 
capital  for  setting  more  labomers  te 
work  in  their  respective  occnpatiooB.'* 
To  simple  co-operation  is  thus  super 
added  what  Mr.  Wakefield  tezins 
Complex  Co-operation.  The  one  is 
the  combination  of  several  labooreit 
to  help  each  other  in  the  same  set  of 
operations ;  the  other  is  tho  combinir 
tion  of  several  labourers  to  help  OBI 
another  by  a  division  of  operations. 

There  is  "  an  important  distinote 
between  simple  and  complex  co-open* 
tion.  Of  the  former,  one  is  alw^ 
conscious  at  the  time  of  practising  it: 
it  is  obvious  to  tbe  most  ignorant  aad 
vulgar  eye.  Of  the  latter,  but  a  veijfew 
of  the  vast  numbers  who  practise  itaif 
in  any  degree  conscious.  The  cause  of 
this  distinction  is  easily  seen.  Whei 
several  men  are  employed  in  liilmg 
the  same  weight,  or  gulling  the  samo 
rope,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  tbe 
same  place,  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  they  co-operate  with  eadi 
other;  the  fact  is  impressed  on  the 
mind  by  the  mere  sense  of  sight;  but 
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wben  leveral  men,  or  bodies  of  men, 
are  emplored  at  different  times  and 
plaoei^  ind  in  different  pursnits,  their 
co-operBtkm  with  each  other,  though 
it  ma/  be  qnite  as  certain,  is  not  so 
readilr  perceived  as  in  the  other  case  : 
in  enler  to  perceive  it,  a  complex  ope- 
ratioD  of  tlie  mind  is  reqaired." 

In  the  present  state  of  socichr  the 
breediDjE:  and  feeding  of  sheep  is  the 
occupation  of  one  set  of  people,  dress- 
ii^  the  wod  to  prepare  it  for  the 
spuner  is  that  of  another,  spinning  it 
into  thread  of  a  third,  weaving  the 
thread  into  broadcloth  of  a  fonrth, 
dfeing  the  cloth  of  a  fifth,  making  it 
into  a  coat  of  a  sixth,  without  counting 
the  nrakitode  of  carriers,  merchants, 
&eton,  and  retailers  put  in  requisition 
«t  tiie  soccessiTe  sta^s  of  this  progress. 
All  these  persons,  without  knowledge  of 
one  another  or  previous  understanoing, 
co-opeimto  in  the  production  of  the 
vkimste  result,  a  coat.  But  these  are 
hr  fimn  being  all  who  co-operate  in  it ; 
for  each  of  these  persons  requires  food, 
and  maoj  other  articles  of  consump- 
tion, and  unless  he  could  have  relied 
that  other  people  would  produce  these 
lor  him,  he  could  not  have  devoted  his 
whole  ^me  to  one  step  in  the  succes- 
non  of  operations  which  produces  one 
single  commodity,  a  coat.  Every 
person  who  took  part  in  producing 
nod  or  erecting  houses  for  this  series 
of  prodnoers,  has,  however  uncon- 
BcioQsly  on  his  part,  combined  his 
lahoor  with  theirs.  It  is  by  a  real, 
though  unexpressed,  concert,  "that 
the  body  who  raise  more  food  than 
they  want,  can  exchange  with  the 
bo^  who  raise  more  clothes  than  they 
want ;  and  if  the  two  bodies  were  sepa- 
rated, either  by  distance  or  disincli- 
nation — nnless  the  two  bodies  should 
virtually  form  themselves  into  one,  for 
the  common  object  of  raising  enough 
bod  and  clothes  for  the  whole — they 
could  not  divide  into  two  distinct  parts 
the  whole  operation  of  producing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  food  and  clothes.*' 

I  2.  The  influence  exercised  on 
prodnction  by  the  separation  of  em- 
ployments, is  more  fundamental  than, 
from  the  niode  in  which  the  subject  is  I 


usually  treated,  a  reader  might  be  in- 
duced to  suppose.  It  is  not  merely 
that  when  the  production  of  different 
things  becomes  the  sole  or  principal 
occupation  of  different  persons,  a  much 
^ater  quantity  of  eacn  kind  of  article 
IS  produced.  The  truth  is  much  be- 
yond this.  Without  some  separation 
of  employments,  very  few  things  would 
be  produced  at  all. 

onpposo  a  sot  of  persons,  or  a 
number  of  families,  all  employed 
precisely  in  the  same  manner;  each 
family  settled  on  a  piece  of  its  own 
land,  on  which  it  grows  by  its  labour 
the  food  required  for  its  own  suste- 
nance, and  as  there  are  no  persons  to 
buy  any  surplus  produce  where  all  aro 
producers,  each  family  has  to  produce 
within  itself  whatever  other  articles 
it  consumes.  In  such  circumstances, 
if  the  soil  was  tolerably  fertile,  and 
population  did  not  tread  too  closely  on 
the  heels  of  subsistence,  there  would 
be,  no  doubt,  some  kind  of  domestic 
manufactures ;  clothing  for  the  family 
might  perhaps  be  spun  and  woven 
within  It,  b^  the  labour  probably  of  the 
women  (a  first  step  in  the  separation 
of  employments) ;  and  a  dwelling  of 
some  sort  would  be  erected  and  kept 
in  repair  by  their  united  labour.  But 
beyond  simple  food  (precarious,  too, 
from  the  variations  of  the  seasons), 
coarse  clothing,  and  very  imperfect 
lodging,  it  would  be  scarcelv  possible 
that  the  family  should  proauce  any- 
thing moro.  Ihcy  woulo,  in  general, 
require  their  utmost  exertions  to  ac- 
complish so  much.  Their  power  even 
of  extracting  food  from  the  soil  would 
be  kept  within  narrow  limits  by  the 
quality  of  their  tools,  which  would 
necessarily  be  of  tbe  most  wretched 
description.  To  do  almost  anything 
in  the  way  of  producing  for  themselves 
articles  of  convenience  or  luxury,  would 
require  too  much  time,  and,  m  many 
cases,  their  presence  in  a  different 
place.  Very  few  kinds  of  industry, 
therefore,  would  exist ;  and  that  which 
did  exist,  namely  the  production  of 
necessaries,  would  be  extremely  in- 
efficient, not  solely  from  imperfect 
implements,  but  because,  when  the 
ground  and  the  domestic  indnstxy  fed 
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by  it  had  been  made  to  supply  ilie 
ncoevsaries  of  a  single  family  in  tole- 
rable abundance,  there  tpouU  bo  little 
motive,  while  the  numbers  of  the 
family  remained  the  same,  to  make 
either  the  land  or  the  labour  produce 
more. 

But  suppose  an  event  to  occur,  wliich 
would  amount  to  a  revolution  in  the 
circumstancos  of  this  little  setth»mcnt. 
Suppose  that  a  com^mny  of  artificers, 
pn)vided  with  tools,  and  with  Upod 
sufficient  to  maintain  them  for  a  year, 
arrive  in  the  countij  and  cstabliuh 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  popu- 
lation. These  new  settlers  occupy 
themselves  in  producing  articles  of  use 
or  omnnient  naaptcd  to  the  taste  of  a 
simple  ]icople ;  and  before  thnir  food  is 
cxhauKted  they  have  produced  these  in 
couFiderable  quantity,  and  are  ready 
to  exchange  them  for  more  food.  The 
economical  position  of  the  landed  popu- 
lation is  now  most  materially  altcrcd. 
They  have  an  opportunity  given  them 
of  acquiring  comfoiis  and  luxuries. 
Things  which,  while  they  depended 
solely  on  their  own  labour,  they  never 
could  have  obtained,  because  they 
could  not  have  produced,  are  now  ac- 
cessible to  them  if  they  can  succeed 
in  producing  an  additional  quantity 
of  food  and  neccKsancs.  They  are 
thus  incited  to  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  their  industry.  Among 
the  conveniences  for  the  first  time 
made  accessible  to  them,  better  tools 
are  probably  one  ;  and  apart  from  this, 
they  have  a  motive  to  labour  more 
asfaduonsly,  and  to  adopt  contrivances 
for  making  their  labour  more  effectual. 
By  these  means  they  will  generally 
succeed  in  compelling  their  land  to 
produce,  not  only  food  for  themselves, 
W  a  suiplns  for  the  new  comers, 
wherewith  to  buy  from  them  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry.  The  new 
settlers  constitute  what  is  called  a 
market  for  surplus  agricultural  pro- 
duce:  and  their  arrival  has  enriched 
the  settlement  not  only  by  the  manu- 
factured articles  which  they  produce, 
but  by  the  food  which  would  not  have 
been  pmduced  unless  they  had  been 
there  to  consume  it. 

There  is  no  inconnstcDcy  between 


this  doctrine,  and  the  propoaition  «• 
before  maintained,  that  a  market  ibr 
commodities  does  not  constitute  «■» 
ployment  for  lalxnir.*  The  laboor  of 
the  agriculturists  was  already  |«>- 
vidcd  with  employment ;  they  are  not 
indebted  to  the  demand  of  the  new 
comers  for  being  able  to  maintain 
theinsehTS.  What  that  demand  does 
for  them  is,  to  call  their  labour  into 
increased  vigour  and  efficiency;  to 
stimulate  them,  by  new  motiyea,  to 
new  exertions.  Keither  do  the  new 
comers  owe  their  maintenance  and 
employment  to  the  demand  of  the  agri- 
culturists: with  a  year's  subsistence  in 
store,  they  could  have  Kttlod  side  by 
side  with  the  former  inhabitanti,  and 
produced  a  similar  scanty  stock  of 
lood  and  necessaries.  Nevertheleai,  wo 
see  of  what  supreme  importance  to  the 

Sroductivcness  of  the  labour  of  pio- 
neers, is  the  existence  of  other  pro- 
ducers within  reach,  employed  in  a 
different  kind  of  industry.  The  power 
of  exchanging  the  products  of  one  kind 
of  labour  for  those  of  another,  if  a 
condition,  but  for  which,  there  wonld 
almost  always  be  a  smaller  quantity  of 
labour  altogether.  When  a  new  mar> 
ket  is  opened  for  any  product  of  ii> 
dustry,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
article  is  consequently  proriuced,  the 
increased  production  is  not  alwayv  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  some  other 
product :  it.  is  of)en  a  new  creation,  the 
result  of  labour  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  unexerted ;  or  of  asaoft- 
ance  rendered  to  labour  by  imjpirore- 
ments  or  by  modes  of  co-operation  to 
which  recourse  would  not  have  been 
had  if  an  inducement  had  not  been 
offered  for  raising  a  larger  produce. 

§  3.  From  these  considerations  it 
appears  that  a  country  will  seldom 
have  a  productive  agriculture,  unless  it 
has  a  largo  town  population,  or  the 
only  available  substitute,  a  large  ex- 
port trade  in  agricultural  produce  to 
supply  a  population  elsewhere.  I  use 
the  phrase  town  population  for  short- 
ness, to  imply  a  population  non-agri- 
cultural; which  will  generally  be 
collected  in  to^\-ns  or  large  villages,  for 
*  Supra,  pp.  48-"66. 
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tlie  nke  of  combination  of  labour. 
The  appb'cation  of  tbis  trutb  bj  Mr. 
'Wakcneld  to  tbe  theory  of  colonizatioii, 
has  excited  much  attention,  and  is 
doubtless  destined  to  excite  much 
more.  It  is  one  of  those  great  practical 
diMOveries,  wbicb,  once  made,  appear 
•o  obnous  tliat  the  merit  of  making 
them  seems  less  than  it  is.  Mr. 
Wakefield  was  the  first  to  point  out 
that  the  nK)de  of  planting  new  settle- 
ments, then  commonly  practised  — 
setting  down  a  number  of  families  side 
by  8i<u,  each  on  its  piece  of  land,  all 
emplojing  themselves  in  exactly  the 
■ame  manner, — though  in  favourable 
circumstances  it  may  assure  to  those 
&milies  a  rude  abundance  of  mere 
Becessarics,  can  never  be  other  than 
mifavoorablo  to  great  ^  production  or 
rapid  growth:  and  bis  system  con- 
sists of  arrangements  for  securing  that 
erery  colony  sball  have  from  the  first 
a  town  population,  bearing  due  propor- 
tion to  its  agricultural,  and  that  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  shall  not  be  so 
widely  scattered  as  to  be  deprived  by 
distance,  of  the  benefit  of  that  town 
jiopnlatinn  as  a  market  for  their  pro- 
duce. The  principle  on  which  the 
scheme  is  founded,  does  not  depend  on 
any  theory  respecting  the  superior  pro- 
ductiveness of  land  held  in  lar^e 
portxons,  and  cultivated  by  hired  hi- 
Dour.  Snpposing  it  true  that  land 
yields  the  greatest  produce  when 
divided  into  small  properties  and  cul- 
tivated by  peasant  proprietors,  a  town 
peculation  would  bo  just  as  necessary 
to  induce  thoeo  proprietors  to  raise 
that  larper  produce :  and  if  they  were 
too  far  from  the  nearest  seat  of  nun- 
agricultural  industry  to  use  it  as  a 
market  for  disposing  of  their  surplus, 
and  thereby  supplying  their  other 
wants,  neither  ttiat  surplus  nor  any 
equivalent  for  it  would,  generally 
sp<*aking,  1>e  produced. 

It  is,  above  all,  the  dcficioncy  of 
town  population  which  limits  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  tbe  industry  of  a  coiintr)' 
like  India.  The  agriculture  of  India  is 
conductfd  entirely  on  the  system  of 
email  holdings,  fhere  is,  however,  a 
C4>r.biderable  amount  of  combination  of  ' 
Ubcor.    The  village  institutions  and 


customs,  which  are  the  real  framework 
of  Indian  society,  make  provision  for 
joint  action  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
seen  to  bo  necessary ;  or  whero  they 
fail  to  do  so,  the  government  (when 
tolcrahly  well  administered)  steps  in» 
and  by  an  outlay  from  the  revenue, 
executes  by  combined  labour  the  tanks, 
embankments,  and  works  of  irrigation, 
which  aro  indispensable.  The  imple- 
ments and  processes  of  agriculture  aro 
however  so  wretched,  that  the  produce; 
of  the  soil,  in  spite  of  picat  natural 
fertility  and  a  climate  highly  favourable 
to  vegetation,  is  miserably  small :  and 
the  land  miiLrht  be  made  to  yield  food 
in  abundance  for  many  more  than  tbe 
present  number  of  inhabitants,  without 
departing  from  the  system  of  small 
holdings,  iiut  to  this  the  stimulus  is 
wanting,  which  a  largo  town  popula- 
tion, connected  with  the  rural  districts 
by  easy  and  unexpensive  means  of 
communication,  would  aflbrd.  That 
town  population,  again,  does  not  grow 
up,  because  the  few  wants  and  unas- 
piring spirit  of  the  cultivators  (.joined 
until  lately  with  great  insecuritv  of 
property,  from  niilitarv*  and  fiscal  ra- 
pacity) prevent  them  ii*om  attemj)ting 
to  become  consumers  of  town  produce. 
In  these  circumstances  the  best  chance 
of  an  early  development  of  the  produc- 
tive res<.iurces  of  India,  consists  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  its  export  of  agricul- 
tural produce  (cotton,  indigo,  sugar, 
coffee,  &c.)  to  the  markets  of  Europe. 
The  producers  of  these  articles  are 
consumers  of  food  supplied  by  thei; 
fellow-agriculturistB  in  India ;  and  the 
market  thus  oprnrd  for  surplus  food 
will,  if  accompanied  by  gooa  govern- 
ment, raise  up  by  degrees  more  ex- 
tended wants  and  desires,  din^cted 
cither  towards  European  commodities, 
or  towards  things  which  will  rcfiuire 
for  their  pniduction  in  India  a  larger 
manufacturing  population. 

§  4.  Thus  far  of  the  separation  of 
employments,  a  form  of  the  combina- 
tion of  labour  without  which  there  car.- 
not  be  the  first  rudiments  of  induslrial 
civilization.  But  when  this  separation 
is  thoroughly  establislicd  ;  when  it  has 
become  the  general  practice  lor  each 
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producer  to  supply  many  others  with 
one  commodity,  and  to  be  supplied  by 
otiiers  with  most  of  the  things  which 
he  consumes;  reasons  not  less  real, 
though  less  imperative,  inxite  to  a 
further  extension  of  the  same  principle. 
It  is  found  that  the  productive  power 
of  labour  is  increasea  by  carrying  the 
separation  further  and  further;  by 
breaking  down  more  and  more  every 
process  of  industry  into  parts,  so  that 
each  labourer  shall  confine  himself  to 
an  ever  smaller  number  of  simple  ope- 
rations. And  thus,  in  time,  arise  those 
remarkable  cases  of  what  is  called  the 
division  of  labour,  with  which  all 
readers  on  subjects  of  this  nature  are 
familiar.  Adam  Smith's  illustration 
from  pin-makinf::,  though  so  well 
known,  is  so  nmch  to  the  point,  that  I 
will  venture  once  more  to  transcribe  it. 
'*The  business  of  making  a  pin  is 
divided  into  about  eighteen  distinct 
operations.  One  man  draws  out  the 
wire,  another  straights  it,  a  third  cuts 
it,  a  fourth  points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at 
the  top  for  receiving  the  head ;  to 
make  the  head  requires  two  or  three 
distinct  operations ;  to  put  it  on,  is  a 
peculiar  business ;  to  whiten  the  pins 
18  another ;  it  is  even  a  trade  by  itself 

to  put  them  into  the  paper 

I  have  seen  a  small  manufactory  where 
ten  men  only  were  employed,  and 
where  some  of  them,  consequently,  per- 
formed two  or  three  distinct  operations. 
But  though  they  were  very  poor,  and 
tJierefore  but  indifferently  accommo- 
dated with  the  necessary  machinery, 
they  could,  when  they  exerted  them- 
selves, make  among  them  about  twelve 
pounds  of  pins  in  a  day.  There  arc  in 
a  pound  upwards  of  foiur  thousand  pins 
of^a  middlmg  size.  Those  ten  persons, 
therefore,  could  make  among  tnem  up- 
wards of  forty-eight  thousand  pins  in  a 
day.  Each  person,  therefore,  making 
a  tenth  part  of  forty-eight  thousand 
pins,  might  be  considered  as  making 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  pins  in  a 
day.  But  if  they  had  all  wrought 
separately  and  independently,  and  with- 
out any  of  them  having  been  educated 
to  this  peculiar  business,  they  cer- 
tainly could  not  each  of  them  have  made 
twenty,  perhaps  not  one  pin  in  a  day." 


M.  Say  fumishoB  a  still   stiop^ 
example    of   the    effects  of   divisMB 
of  laliour— from  a  not  very  importaat 
branch  of  industry  certainly,  the  main- 
facture  of  playing  cardi.    "It  is  nid 
by  those  engaged  in  the  bosinefl^  tint 
each  card,  that  is,  a  piece  of  n^ 
board  of  the  size  of  the  hand,  hehn 
being  ready  for  sale,  does  not  imdeigD 
fewer  than  seventy  operatioiif,  ereij 
one  of  which  might  be  the  occnpatiQB 
of  a  distinct  class  of  workmen.    And 
if  there  are  not  seventy  classea  of  wok- 
people  in  each  card  manufactoiy,  it  is 
oecause  the  division  of  labour  is  not 
carried  so  far  as  it  might  be ;  becaose 
the  same  workman  is  chai*ged  with 
two,  three,  or  four  distinct  operatioiii. 
The  influence  of  this  distributkn  of 
employments  is  immense.    I  have  sees 
a  card  manufactory  where  thirty  wmk- 
men  produced  daily  fifteen  thomand 
five  hundred  cards,  being  above  five 
hundred  cards  for  each  laixmTer ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  if  each  of 
these  workmen  were  obliged  to  perforai 
all  the  operations  himself,  even  sappo- 
sing  him  a  practised  hand,  he  woold 
not  perhaps  complete  two  cardi  in  a 
day  :  and  the  thirty  workmen,  instead 
of  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  cardi^ 
would  make  only  sixty."* 

In  watchmaking,  as  Mr.  Babbage 
observes,  "it  was  stated  in  evidence 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  there  are  a  hundred 
and  two  distinct  branches  of  this  art, 
to  each  of  which  a  boy  may  be  put  ap- 
prentice ;  and  that  ho  only  learns  hu 
master's  department,  and  is  unable, 
after  his  apprenticeship  has  expired, 
without  subsequent  mstruction,  to 
work  at  any  other  branch.  The  watch- 
finisher,  whose  business  it  is  to  put 
together  the  scattered  parts,  is  the  only 
one,  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  two 
persctns,  who  can  work  in  any  other  de- 
partment than  his  own.'*t 

*  Sat,  Coun  d'EeoMomU  Poliiiq90  Prm' 
tique.  ToU  i.  p.  340. 

It  10  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  economy  of 
labour  occasioned  by  this  minute  division  of 
occupations,  that  an  article,  the  produet&oo 
of  which  is  the  result  of  such  a  maltltnde  of 
manual  operations,  can  be  sold  for  a  trifling 


turn. 
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S  5.  The  causes  of  the  increased 
effidency  given  to  labour  by  the  divi- 
noo  of  employments  arc  some  of  them 
too  fr^'H^r  to  require  specification; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  a  com- 
nieta  eirameration  of  them.  By  Adam 
DDith  they  are  reduced  to  three. 
**Finty  tbe  increase  of  dexterity  in 
eveiy  ^articnlar  workman;  secondly, 
the  savrng  of  the  time  which  is  com- 
monly lost  in  passing  from  one  species 
of  work  to  another ;  and  lastly,  the  in- 
Tention  of  a  great  number  of  machines 
wfakh  ftciHtate  and  abridge  labour, 
and  enaUe  one  man  to  do  the  work  of 


iny." 
OfthMe, 


the  increase  of  dexterity  of 
tbe  indindoal  workman  is  the  most  ob- 
Tioiisand  nniYersal.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  because  a  thing  has  been  done 
ollener  it  will  be' done  better.  That 
depends  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
workman,  and  on  the  degree  in  which 
his  mind  works  along  with  his  hands. 
Bat  it  will  be  done  more  easily.  The 
organs  themselves  acquire  greater 
power:  the  muscles  employed  grow 
fltronger  by  frequent  exercise,  the 
sinews  more  pliant,  and  the  mental 
powers  mofe  efficient,  and  less  sensible 
of  fatigoe.  What  can  be  done  easily 
has  at  least  a  better  chance  of  being 
done  well,  and  is  sure  to  be  done  more 
expeditknsly.  What  was  at  first  done 
slowly  comes  to  be  done  quickly  ;  what 
was  at  first  done  slowly  with  accuracy 
is  at  last  done  quickly  with  equal  ac- 
cnracj.  This  is  as  true  of  mental  opera- 
tions as  of  bodily.  Even  a  child,  after 
modi  practice,  sums  up  a  column  of 
fignrea  with  a  rapidity  which  resembles 
intuition.  The  act  of  speaking  any 
Ungoage,  of  reading  fluently,  of  plav- 
ing  mnsic  at  sight,  are  cases  as  remark- 
aUe  as  they  are  familiar.  Among 
bodily  acts,  dancing,  gymnastic  exer- 
daea,  ease  and  brilliancy  of  execution 
on  a  mnsical  instrument,  are  examples 
of  the  rapidity  and  facility  acquired  by 
repetition,  m  simpler  manual  opera- 
tiona,  tbe  effect  is  of  course  still  sooner 
prodnoed.  "The  rapidity,*'  Adam 
Smith  obserres,  "with  which  some  of 
the  operatkms  of  certain  manufactures 
are  performed,  exceeds  what  the  human 
ji^wj^^^M  bj  those  whohave  never  seen 


them,  be  supposed  capable  of  acquir- 
ing."* This  skill  is,  naturally,  at- 
tained after  shorter  practice,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  division  of  labour  is  more 
minute;  and  will  not  be  attained  in 
the  same  degree  at  aU,  if  the  workman 
has  a  greater  variety  of  operations  to 
execute  than  allows  of  a  sufficiently 
frequent  repetition  of  each.  The  ad- 
vantage is  not  confined  to  the  greater 
efficiencv  ultimately  attained,  but  in- 
cludes also  the  diminished  loss  of  time, 
and  waste  of  material,  in  learning  the 
art.  "  A  certain  quantity  of  material," 
says  Mr.  Babbage,f  "  will  in  all  cases 
be  consumed  unprofitably,  or  spoiled, 
by  every  person  who  learns  an  art; 
and  as  he  applies  himself  to  each  new 
process,  he  will  waste  some  of  the  raw 
material,  or  of  the  partly  manufactured 
commodity.  But  if  eacn  man  commits 
this  waste  in  acquiring  successively 
every  process,  the  quantity  of  waste 
will  be  much  greater  than  if  each  per- 
son confine  his  attention  to  one  process." 
And  in  general  each  will  be  much 
sooner  qualified  to  execute  his  one  pro- 
cess, if  he  be  not  distracted  while  learn- 
ing it,  by  the  necessity  of  learning 
others. 

The  second  advantage  enumerated 
by  Adam  Smith  as  arising  from  the 
division  of  labour,  is  one  on  which  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  more  stress 
is  laid  by  him  and  others  than  it 
deserves.  To  do  full  justice  to 
his  opinion,  I  will  quote  his  own 
exposition  of  it.  "  The  advantage 
which  is  gained  by  saving  the  time 

"  **  In  Mtronomical  obMrrations,  tbe 
■enses  of  tbe  operator  ure  rendered  so  scute 
bj  habit,  that  be  can  estimate  differences  of 
time  to  the  tenth  of  a  second ;  and  adjust  bis 
measuring  instrument  to  graduations  of 
which  fire  thousand  occupy  only  an  inch. 
It  is  the  same  throughout  Uie  commonest 
processes  of  manufacture.  A  child  who 
fastens  on  the  beads  of  pins  will  repeat  an 
operation  requiring  seTeral  distinct  motions 
of  the  muscles  one  hundred  times  a  minute 
for  seTeral  successiTS  hours.  In  a  recent 
Manchester  paper  it  was  stated  that  a 
peculiar  sort  of  twist  or  *  gimp,'  which  cost 
three  shillings  making  when  first  introduced, 
was  now  manufactured  for  one  penny;  and 
this  not,  as  usually,  by  tbe  invention  of  a 
new  machine,  but  eoleiy  through  the  in- 
creased dexterity  of  the  worlcman.*'— Siiui- 
burgh  Review  for  January  1819,  p.  8L 
t  Psfe  17L 
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conimojily  lost  in  passing  from  one 
Bort  of  work  to  another,  is  much 
greater  tlian  wo  hhould  at  lirst  view  be 
apt  to  imagine  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
pass  very  quickly  from  one  kind  of 
work  to  another,  tliat  is  carried  on  in 
a  diflbrent  place,  and  with  quite  differ- 
ent tt>ols.  A  countr)'  weaver,  who 
cultivates  a  small  fann,  must  lose  a 
jc^ood  deal  of  time  in  passing:  from  his 
lcK.mi  to  the  field,  iind  from  tlic  tield  to 
his  loom.  When  the  two  trades  can 
bo  airried  on  in  the  same  workhouse, 
the  loss  of  time  is  no  doubt  much  loss. 
It  is  even  in  this  case,  however,  very 
considerable.  A  man  commonly  mun- 
ters  a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from 
one  sort  of  employment  to  another. 
When  ho  lirst  twgins  the  new  work, 
he  if  seldom  very  keen  and  hearty; 
his  mmd,  as  they  say,  docs  not  go  to 
St,  and  for  some  time  he  rather  trifles 
than  applies  to  ^ood  purpose.  1'hc 
habit  oi  sauntenng  and  of  indolent 
careless  application,  which  is  naturally, 
or  rather  necessarily  acquired  by  every 
coontiy  workman  who  is  obhged  to 
change  his  work  and  his  tools  every 
half  nour,  and  to  apply  his  luuid  in 
twenty  different  ways  almost  every- 
day of  his  life,  renders  him  almost 
always  slothfid  and  lazy,  and  incapable 
of  any  vigorous  application  even  on  the 
most  pressing  (K-casions."  ITiis  is 
surely  a  most  exaggerated  description 
of  the  inefficierny  of  country  labour, 
whero  it  has  any  adequate  motive  to 
exertion.  Few  workmen  change  their 
work  and  their  tools  oftencr  than  a 
gardener;  is  he  usually  incapable  of 
vigorous  application?  Many  of  the 
higher  descnption  of  artisans  have  to 
perfonn  a  great  multiplicity  of  opera- 
tions with  a  variety  of  tools.  They  do 
not  execute  each  of  these  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  factory  work- 
man performs  his  single  operation; 
but  they  arc,  except  in  a  merely 
manual  sense,  more  skilful  labourers, 
and  in  all  senses  whatever  more  ener- 
getic 

Mr.  Babbage,  following  in  the  track 
of  Adam  Smith,  says,  "  When  the 
human  hand,  or  the  human  head,  has 
been  for  some  time  occupied  in  any 
kind    of   work,  it    cannot    instantly 


change  its  emplo}*ment  with  full  effect 
The  mnscles  of  the  limbs  employed 
have  acquired  a  flexibility  during  their 
exertion,  and  those  not  in  action  a 
stiffness  during  rest,  wliich  renden 
every  change  slow  and  unequal  in  dis 
commencement.  Long  habit  also  pfo- 
duces  in  the  muscles  exercised  a  capa- 
city for  enduring  fatigue  to  a  iniidi 
greater  degree  than  they  could  support 
under  other  circumstances.  A  similv 
result  seems  to  take  place  in  any  change 
of  mental  exertion;  the  attentioD 
bestowed  on  the  now  subject  not  being 
00  perfect  at  first  as  it  becomes  aftv 
somu  exercise.  The  employment  of 
dilfercnt  tools  in  the  successive  pro- 
cesses, is  another  cause  of  the  loss  cf 
time  in  changing  from  one  opeimtion 
to  another.  If  these  tools  are  simpli^ 
and  the  change  is  not  frequenti  the 
loss  of  time  is  not  considerable;  hot 
in  many  processes  of  the  arta^  the  took 
are  of  ^at  delicacy,  requiring  scai- 
rate  adjustment  every  time  they  tn 
used;  and  in  manv  cases,  the  tims 
employed  in  adjusting  bears  a  hugs 
proportion  to  that  employed  iu  using 
the  tool.  The  sliding-rest,  the  din- 
ding  and  tlio  drilling  engine  are  of  this 
kina :  and  hence,  in  manufiKtories  of 
sufficient  extent,  it  is  found  to  be  good 
economy  to  keep  one  machine  con- 
stantly employed  in  one  kind  of  work : 
one  lathe,  for  example,  having  a  screw 
motion  to  its  sli(hng-rest  along  tlie 
whole  length  of  its  ued,  is  kept  con- 
stantly making  cylinders ;  another, 
having  a  motion  tor  equalizing  tfas 
velocit)r  of  the  work  at  the  point  at 
which  it  passes  the  tool,  is  sept  for 
facing  surfaces ;  whilst  a  third  is  con* 
stantly  employed  in  cutting  wheels." 

I  am  very  far  from  implying  thai 
these  different  considerations  are  of  no 
weight ;  but  I  think  there  are  counter* 
considerations  which  are  overl(5oked. 
If  one  kind  of  muscular  or  mental  la- 
bour is  different  from  another,  for  that 
very  reason  it  is  to  some  extent  a  rest 
from  that  other ;  and  if  the  greatest 
vigour  is  not  at  once  obtained  in  the 
second  occupation,  neither  could  the 
first  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged 
without  some  relaxation  or  energy. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  ezperi^aot 
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that  a  chance  of  occnpation  will  often 
afford  relict  where  complete  repose 
would  otherwise  be  neccssar)*,  and  that 
a  perwn  can  work  many  more  hours 
without  fatigue  at  a  Bucccssion  of  oc- 
cupations, than  if  confined  during  the 
whole  time  to  one.  DifTcrcnt  occupa- 
tions employ  dififcreiit  muscles,  or 
dificTPnt  energies  of  tlic  mind,  some 
of  which  rest  and  arc  refreshed  while 
othen  work.  Bodily  labour  itself  rests 
from  mental,  and  conversely.  The 
variety  iteelf  has  an  invigorating 
«ffcct  on  what,  for  want  of  a  more  phi- 
loaofphical  appellation,  we  must  term 
the  animal  spirits;  so  important  to 
the  eflicien<7  of  all  work  not  mechani- 
cal, and  not  unimportant  even  to  that. 
The  comparative  weight  due  to  thcso 
cooriderations  is  diflorent  with  differ- 
ent individnals ;  somo  are  more  fitted 
than  others  fi)r  persistency  in  one 
occnpatkm,  and  less  fit  for  change ; 
tfaey  require  longer  to  get  the  steam 
up  (to  use  a  metaphor  now  common) ; 
the  irksomeness  of  setting  to  work  lasts 
hmger,  and  it  requires  more  time  to 
hring  their  faculties  into  full  play,  and 
therefore  when  this  is  once  done,  they 
do  not  like  to  leave  off,  but  go  on  long 
without  intermission,  even  to  the  in- 
inn*  of  their  health.  Temperament 
has  something  to  do  with  thcso  differ- 
cnccflL  There  arc  people  whose  facul- 
ties seem  by  nature  to  come  slowly 
into  actioB,  and  to  accomplish  little 
until  they  have  been  a  long  time 
emplojed.  Others,  again,  get  into 
actum'  npldly,  but  cannot,  without 
exhaustion,  continue  long.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  most  other  things, 
though  natural  differences  are  some- 
thing, habit  is  much  more,  llie  habit 
of  passing  rapidly  from  one  occupation 
to  another  may  be  acquired,  like  other 
habits,  hy  early  cultivation ;  and  when 
it  is  acquired!,  there  is  none  of  the 
saimtering  which  Adam  Smith  speaks 
if,  after  each  change;  no  want  of 
energy  and  interest,  but  the  workman 
cfjmes  to  each  part  of  his  occupation 
with  a  freshness  and  a  spirit  which  he 
does  not  retain  if  he  persists  in  any 
one  part  (unless  in  case  of  unusual 
excitement)  beyond  the  length  of  time 
Co  which  he  is  accustomeo.    Women 


are  usiially  (at  least  in  their  present 
social  circumstances)  of  fur  greater 
versatility  than  men ;  and  the  present 
topic  is  an  instance  among  multitudes, 
how  little  the  ideas  and  experience  of 
women  have  yet  counted  for,  in  form- 
ing the  opinions  of  mankind.  There 
are  few  women  who  would  not  reject  the 
idea  that  work  is  made  vigorous  by  being 
protract<>d,  and  is  incflicieut  for  some 
time  after  changing  to  a  new  thing. 
Even  in  this  case,  habit,  I  believe, 
much  more  than  nature,  is  the  cause 
of  the  diff<^rencc.  llie  occupations  of 
nine  out  of  every  ten  men  are  special, 
those  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  women 
general,  embracing  a  multitude  of 
details,  each  of  which  requires  very 
little  time.  Women  are  in  the  con- 
stant practice  of  passing  quickly  from 
one  manual,  and  still  more  from  one 
mental  operation  to  another,  which 
therefore  rarely  costs  them  either  effort 
or  loss  of  time,  while  a  man*s  occupation 
generally  consists  in  working  steadily 
for  a  long  time  at  one  thing,  or  one 
very  limited  class  of  things.  But  the 
situations  are  sometimes  reversed,  and 
with  ihem  the  characters.  Women 
are  not  found  less  efficient  than  men 
for  the  uniformity  of  factor\'  work,  or 
they  would  not  bo  generally  be  em- 
ployed for  it;  and  a  man  who  has 
cultivated  the  habit  of  turning  his 
hand  to  many  things,  far  from  bcinr: 
the  slothful  and  lazy  person  described 
by  Adam  Smith,  is  usually  remarkably 
lively  and  active.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  change  of  occupation  may  be  too 
frequent  even  for  tnc  most  versatile. 
Incessant  variety  is  even  more  fa- 
tiguing than  perpetual  sameness. 

The  third  advantage  attributed  b^ 
Adam  Smith  to  the  division  of  labour, 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  real.  Inven- 
tions tending  to  save  labour  in  a  par- 
ticular oiKTation,  are  nn^re  likely  to 
occur  to  any  one  in  proportion  as  bis 
thoughts  are  hitensel^*  dirt^cted  to  that 
occupation,  and  contmually  employed 
upon  it.  A  person  is  not  so  likdy  to 
make  practical  improvements  in  ono 
department  of  things,  whose  attention 
is  very  much  diverted  to  others.  But. 
in  this,  nmch  more  dc^nds  on  general 
intelligence  and   habitual  activity  of 
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mind,  tlian  on  ezclusivcnoss  of  occupa- 
tion; and  if  that  cxclusivenesB  is 
carrivd  to  a  dc;p'e«  unfavoumblo  to  the 
cultivation  of  intelligence,  there  ^'ill  be 
more  lost  in  this  kind  of  advantage 
than  gained.  We  may  add,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  aiuse  of  making 
inventions,  when  they  are  once  made, 
tlio  increased  efficiency  of  labour  is 
owing  to  the  invention  itself,  and  not 
to  the  division  of  labour. 

The  greatest  advantage  (next  to  the 
dexterity  of  the  workmen)  derived  from 
the  minute  division  of  labour  which 
takes  place  in  modem  manufacturing 
industry,  is  one  not  mentioned  by 
Adam  Smith,  but  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn  b^  Mr.  Babbage ;  the 
more  economical  distribution  of  labour, 
by  classing  tho  work-|)eople  according 
to  their  capacity.  Different  parts  of 
the  same  scries  of  operations  require 
unequal  degrees  of  skill  and  bodilv 
strength;  and  those  who  have  skill 
enough  for  the  most  difficult,  or 
strength  enough  for  the  hardest  parts 
of  the  labour,  are  made  much  more 
useful  bv  being  employed  solely  in 
them;  the  operations  which  every- 
body is  capable  of,  biing  left  to  those 
who  arc  fit  for  no  others.  Production 
is  most  cffici(>nt  when  tho  precise 
quantity  of  skill  and  streni^th,  wliich  is 
requiretl  for  each  part  of  tho  process, 
\s  employed  in  it,  and  no  more.  Tho 
operation  of  pin-making  requires,  it 
seems,  in  its  diflerent  parts,  such 
different  degrees  of  skill,  that  the  wages 
eanicd  by  the  persons  employed  vary 
from  fourpcnce  lialfpenny  a  day  to  six 
shillings ;  and  if  the  workman  who  is 
paid  at  that  highest  rate  had  to  perform 
the  whole  process,  he  would  be  working 
a  part  of  his  time  with  a  waste  per 
day  equivalent  to  the  difTercnco  be- 
tween six  shillings  and  fourpenco  half- 
penny. Without  reference  to  the  loss 
sustained  in  quantity  of  work  done,  and 
supposing  even  that  he  could  make  a 
pound  of  pins  in  the  same  time  in 
which  ten  workmen  combining  their 
labour  can  make  ten  poimds,  Mr.  Bab- 
bage computes  that  they  would  cost,  in 
making,  three  times  and  three-quarters 
as  much  as  they  now  do  by  means  of 
the  di\'i8ion  of  labour.     In   needle- 
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making,  he  adds,  the  diffisrence  vodd 
be  still  greater,  for  in  that,  the  mb 
of  remuneration  for  diflerent  parts  if 
the  process^  varies  (ram  lizpenoa  to 
twenty  shillings  a  day. 

To  the  advantage  which  consifti  ■ 
extracting  the  greatest  ponibk  amomt 
of  utility  from  skill,  may  be  added  tk 
analogous  one,  of  extracting  the  DtmiMt 
possible  utility  from  tools.  "If  say 
man,"  says  an  able  writer,*  "had  iD 
the  tools  which  many  diflerent  ooco|» 
tions  require,  at  least  three-fourths  d 
them  would  constantly  be  idle  aai 
useless.  It  were  clearly  then  betta; 
were  any  society  to  exist  where  eick 
man  had  all  these  tools,  and  alternate^ 
carried  on  each  of  these  occnpatioK 
that^  the  members  of  it  shouU,  t 
possible,  divide  them  amongst  ths^ 
each  restricting  himself  to  some  pv* 
ticular  employment.  The  advmntsM 
of  the  change  to  tho  whole  commmuti 
and  therefore  to  ever>'  indiTidoal  in  i^ 
arc  great.  In  the  first  place,  the  ft* 
rious  implements,  being  in  i^iniitiat 
employment,  yield  a  better  retmnftr 
what  has  been  laid  oat  in  Mtwuiisg 
them.  In  consequence  their  ownea 
can  afford  to  have  the^  of  bettv 
quality  and  more  complete  oonstiw- 
tion.  The  result  of  both  events  is,  that 
a  larger  prorision  is  made  for  the 
future  wants  of  the  whole  society." 

§  6.  The  division  of  labour,  as  all 
vfTiiitn  on  the  subject  have  remarked, 
is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market. 
If,  by  the  separation  of  pin-mi^n^ 
into  ten  distinct  cmplojrments,  forlj- 
eight  thousand  pins  can  be  m»de  in  a 
day,  this  separation  will  only  be  ad- 
visable if  the  number  of  accesflUo 
consumers  is  such  as  to  require,  eveiy 
day,  something  like  forty-eight  thoo- 
saud  pins.  If  there  is  only  a  demand 
for  twenty-four  tl  ou^nnd,  the  dirisioa 
of  labour  can  only  b,>  advantageooa^ 
carried  to  the  extent  which  will  ev«y 
day  produce  that  smaller  number. 
Tliis,  therefore,  is  a  further  mode  is 
which  an  accession  of  demand  for 
a  conmiodity  tends   to   increase  tbi 

*  Statement  qfiom*  N*w  PrUmplet  on  ttt 
tuhjeet  of  PoliHeal  Sctmomf,  bv  John  Baa 
(Boston,  U.S.)  p.  164, 
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ici«iiC7  of  the  labour  employed  in  its 
)diictoon.  The  extent  ol  the  market 
ly  be  limited  by  sereral  causes :  too 
lall  a  popidation ;  the  population  too 
itterea  and  distant  to  l^  easily  ac- 
nible ;  deficiency  of  roads  and  water 
rmge ;  or,  finalljr,  the  population  too 
or,  that  is,  their  collective  labour 
}  little  effective,  to  admit  of  their 
ing  lar^  consumers.  Indolence, 
mt  of  sloll,  and  want  of  combination 

labour,  among  those  who  would 
berwise  be  buvers  of  a  commodity, 
nit,  therefore,  the  practicable  amount 
combination  of  labour  among  its  pro- 
toers.  In  an  early  stage  of  civiliza- 
n.  when  the  demand  of  any  par- 
nilar  locality  was  necessarily  small, 
ihutTj  only  tlourished  among  those 
10  by  their  command  of  the  sea-coast 
of  a  navieable  river,  could  have  the 
iiole  woria,  or  all  that  part  of  it 
tikh  lay  on  coasts  or  navigable  rivers, 

a  market  for  their  productions. 
le  increase  of  the  general  riches  of 
e  world,  when  accompanied  with 
«dom  of  commercial  intercourse,  im- 
orements  in  navigation,  and  inland 
mmnnication  by  roads,  canals,  or 
ilwayit,  tends  to  give  increased  pro- 
tctiveness   to  the  labour    of   every 


nation  in  particular,  by  enabling  each 
locality  to  supplv  with  its  special 
products  so  much  larger  a  market,  that 
a  great  extension  of  the  division  of 
labour  in  their  production  is  an  ordi* 
nary  consequence. 

The  division  of  la<bour  is  also  limited, 
in  many  cases,  by  the  nature  of  the 
employment.  Agriculture,  for  example, 
is  not  susceptible  of  so  great  a  division 
of  occupation  as  many  branches  of 
manufactures,  because  its  different 
operations  cannot  possibly  be  simul- 
taneous. One  man  cannot  be  always 
ploughing,  another  sowing,  and  another 
reaping.  A  workman  who  only  prac- 
tised one  agricultural  operation  would 
bo  idle  eleven  months  of  the  year.  The 
same  person  may  perform  them  all  in 
succession,  and  have,  in  most  climates, 
a  considerable  amount  of  unoccupied 
time.  To  execute  a  great  agricultural 
improvement,  it  is  often  necessary  that 
many  labourers  should  work  together ; 
but  in  general,  except  the  few  whose 
business  is  superintendence,  they  all 
work  in  the  same  manner.  A  canal  or 
a  railway  embankment  cannot  be 
made  without  a  combination  of  many 
labourers ;  but  they  are  all  excavators, 
except  the  engineer  and  a  few  clerks. 
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OP  noDucnoN  on  a  large,  and  production  on  a  small  scale. 


§  1.  FiOM  the  importance  of  com- 
nation  of  labour,  it  is  an  obvious  con- 
osion,  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
hich  production  is  made  much  more 
RpctiTe  by  being  conducted  on  a  large 
ale.  Whenever  it  is  essential  to  the 
reatest  efficiency  of  labour  that  many 
boaren  should  combine,  even  though 
ily  in  the  way  of  Simple  Co-operation, 
le  ecale  of  the  enterprise  must  bo 
ich  as  to  bring  many  labourers  to- 
ether,  and  the  capital  must  be  largo 
lOQgb  to  maintain  them.  Still  more 
f^fvl  IB  this  when  the  nature  of  the 
nployment  allows,  and  the  extent  of 
19  possible  market  encourages,  a 
r.E. 


considerable  division  of  labour.  The 
larger  the  enterprise,  the  farther  the 
division  of  labour  may  be  carried.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  large 
manufactories.  Even  when  no  addi 
tional  subdivision  of  the  work  would 
follow  an  enlargement  of  the  opera 
tions,  there  will  be  good  economy  ic 
enlarging  them  to  the  point  at  which 
every  person  to  whom  it  is  convenient 
to  assign  a  special  occupation,  will 
have  full  employment  in  that  occupa- 
tion. This  point  is  well  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Babbage.* 

"  If  machinesbo  kept  working  through 
*  Page  214,  et  seqq. 
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the  twenty-fonr  houre,"  (which  is  evi- 
dently the  only  economical  mode  of 
employing  them,)  "it  isncccRsnry  that 
some  person  Khali  attend  to  admit  the 
workmen  at  the  time  they  relieve  each 
other ;  and  whether  the  porter  or  other 
servant  so  employed  admit  one  person 
or  twenty,  his  rest  will  bo  equally  dis- 
turbed. It  will  also  be  necessary  occa- 
Hionally  to  adjust  or  rcpairthc  nmchiiie; 
and  this  can  be  done  much  better  by 
a  workman  accustomed  to  machine- 
making,  than  by  the  person  who  uses 
it.  Now,  since  the  good  performance 
and  the  duration  of  machines  depend, 
to  a  very  great  extent^  upon  correcting 
every  sfiake  or  imperfection  in  their 
parts  as    soon  as  they  appear,    the 

Srompt  attention  of  a  workman  resi- 
ent  on  the  spot  will  consideraMy  re- 
duce the  expenditure  arising  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery.  Bat 
in  the  case  of  a  single  lace-frame,  or  a 
single  loom,  thi.s  would  be  too  expensive 
a  plan.  Here  then  arises  another 
circumstance  which  tends  to  enlarge 
the  extent  of  a  factory.  It  ought  to 
consist  of  such  a  number  of  machines 
as  shall  occupy  the  whole  time  of  one 
workman  in  keeping  them  in  order :  if 
extended  beyond  that  number,  the 
same  principle  of  economy  would  point 
out  the  uecofisity  of  doubling  or  tripling 
the  number  of  macliines,  in  order  to 
employ  the  whole  time  of  two  or  three 
skilful  workmen. 

"  When  one  portion  of  the  workman's 
labour  consistB  in  the  exertion  of  mere 
physical  force,  as  in  weaving,  and  in 
many  similar  arts,  it  will  soon  occur  to 
the  manufacturer,  that  if  that  part 
wore  executed  by  a  steam-engine,  the 
same  man  might,  in  the  case  of  weav- 
ing, attend  to  two  or  more  looms  at 
once :  and,  since  wo  already  suppose  . 
that  one  or  more  operative  engineers 
have  been  employed,  the  number  of 
looms  may  be  so  arranged  that  their 
time  shall  be  fully  occiipied  in  keeping 
the  steam-engine  and  the  looms  in 
order. 

"  Pnrsuing  the  same  principles,  the 
manufactory  becomes  gradually  so  en- 
larged, that  the  expense  of  lighting 
during  the  night  amounts  to  a  con- 
siderable   sum :   and   as    there   are 
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already  attached  to  the  estabUshnent 
persons  who  are  up  all  nigfaty  and  csa 
therefore  constantly  attend  to  it^  «i 
also  engineers  to  make  and  keep  in  » 
pair  any  machinery,  the  addition  cf  sa 
apparatus  for  making  gas  to  light  tkt 
factory  leads  to  a  new  extensioD,  at  tlis 
same  time  that  it  contributes,  by  di> 
minishing  the  expense  of  lighting,  aai 
the  risk  of  accidents  from  fire,  to  n* 
duce  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

"  Long  before  a  factory  has  reached 
this  extent,  it  will  have  been  fbaai 
necessary  to  establish  an  acooontantfi 
department,  with  clerks  to  pay  the 
workmen,  and  to  see  that  they  airivs 
at  their  stated  times;  and  this  db* 
partment  must  be  in  commimicatiQi 
with  the  agents  who  purchase  the  lav 
produce,  and  with  those  who  seO  tk 
manufactured  article."  It  will  coil 
these  clerks  and  accountants  little  BMn 
time  and  trouble  to  pay  a  large  nmntar 
of  workmen  than  a  sniaU  nnmher: 
to  check  the  accounts  of  large  ttiiwir 
tions,  than  of  small.  If  the  hnsinea 
doubled  itself,  it  would  probably  hi 
necessary  to  increase,  bat  ceiiainly  bbI 
to  double,  the  number  either  of  sfr 
countants,  or  of  buying  and  seffisf 
agents.  Every  increase  of  bniOMa 
wrmld  enable  the  whole  to  be  carried  as 
with  a  proportionally  smaller  amoont 
of  labour. 

Asa  general  rule,  the  expenses  of  s 
business  do  not  increase  by  any  messi 
proportionally  to  the  quantity  of  busi- 
ness. JjQt  Vin  take  as  an  example,  t 
set  of  operations  which  we  are  so- 
customnd  to  see  carried  on  by  one  grsit 
establishment,  that  of  the  rost  Ofioe. 
Suppose  that  the  business,  let  ns  m 
only  of  the  London  letter-post,  instoM 
of  being  centralized  in  a  fdugle  conosii^ 
were  divided  among  five  or  siz  ov- 
peting  companies,  h^ach  of  these  wmU 
oe  obliged  to  maintain  almost  as  laigi 
an  establishment  as  is  now  ■n*(Vtff* 
for  the  whole.  Since  each  must  airaifli 
for  receiving  and  delivering  letters  a 
all  parts  of  the  town,  each  must  ssod 
letter-carriers  into  every  street,  sod 
almost  ever^  alley,  and  this  too  « 
many  times  in  the  day  as  is  now  doM 
by  the  Post  Office,  if  tlie  service  is  U 
be  as  woll  performed.  Each  must  bait 
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an  office  fi)r  receivinj^  letters  in  every 
Xieigbl>ourbcM)dt  with  all  snbsidiaxy 
arnuigcmentfl  for  collecting  tlic  letters 
from  the  different  offices  and  rc-dis* 
tribnting  them.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  niiii^h  greater  number  of  superior 
offiocn  who  would  be  required  to  check 
and  control  the  subordinates,  implying 
not  only  a  greater  cost  in  salaries  for 
tnch  ruspf^nHible  officers,  but  the  neces- 
sity, perliaps,  of  being  satisfied  in  many 
instances  with  au  inferior  standard  of 
qa&Iidcation,  and  so  failing  in  the 
oW#?ct. 

AVliether  or  not  the  advantages  ob- 
tained by  operating  on  a  large  scale 
preponderate  in  any  particular  case 
over  the  nu>re  watcfifut  attention,  and 
greater  r^punl  to  minor  gains  and 
losses,  usually  found  in  smaU  establish- 
ments, can  be  ascertained,  in  a  state 
of  fifce  competition,  by  an  unfitiling 
test.  Whererer  there  are  large 
and  small  establishments  in  the  same 
bastnesB,  that  (me  of  the  two  which  in 
existing  circumstances  carries  on  the 
pruiuction  at  greatest  advantagi:,  will 


full  powers  of  the  machine.  For  both 
these  reasons,  wherever  costly  ma- 
chinery is  used,  the  large  svstcm  of 
production  is  inevitable,  but  th^ 
power  of  nntlersclling  is  not  in  this 
case  so  unerring  a  test  .is  in  the  former, 
of  the  beneficial  eflect  on  the  total 
production  of  the  community.  The 
power  of  underselling  does  not  depend 
on  the  absolute  increase  of  proauee, 
but  on  its  bearing  an  increased  propor- 
tion to  the  expenses :  which,  as  was 
shown  in  a  former  chapter,*  it  ma^* 
do,  consistently  with  even  a  diminution 
of  the  gross  annual  produce.  By  the 
adoption  of  machinery,  a  circulating 
capital,  which  was  pen>etua11y  con- 
sumed and  reproduced,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  fixed  capital,  requiring 
only  a  small  annual  expense  to  keep  it 
up :  iuid  a  much  smaller  produce  will 
suffice  for  merely  covering  that  ex- 
panse, and  replacing  the  remaining 
circulating  capital  of  the  producer. 
The  machinery  therefore  might  answer 
perfectly  well  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
enable  him  to  undiTsell  his  competitors, 


M  able  to  undersoil  the  other.  The  >  though  the  effect  on  the  production  of 
power  of  pennanently  underselling  can  !  the  country  might  be  not  an  increase 
only,  generallv  speaking,  be  derived  ;  but  a  diminution.  It  is  true,  the 
frUD  increaserl  eftectiveness  of  labour ;  '  airticle  will  be  sold  cheaper,  and  thc^re- 
anil  thi.«,  when  obtained  by  a  more  ex-  \  fore,  (^  that  single  article,  there  will 
tended  division  of  employment,  or  by  probably  be  not  a  smaller,  but  a  greater 
a  clasidfication  tending  to  a  better  |  quantity  sold ;  since  the  loss  to  the 
economy  of  skill,  always  implies  a  |  community  collectively  has  fallen  upon 
greater  produce  fn)m  the  same  labour,  ;  the  work-people,  and  they  arc  nol  the 
and  not  merely  the  same  protluco  from  j  principal  ciwtomers,  if  customers  at 
leas  labour:  it  increases  not  the  sur-  all,  of^most  branchi*8  of  manufacture. 
pins  only,  but  the  gnws  produce  of  But  though  that  particular  hrantrh  of 
uidiu4iT.    If  an  increased  quantity  of  i  industry  may  extend  itself,  it  will  be 


the  partknlar  article  is  not  required, 
and  part  of  the  labourers  in  consc»- 
lose    their    employment,    the 


by  repWisiiiug  its  diminished  circu- 
lating capital  from  that  of  the  com- 

^ ^ ,    _        munity  generally ;  and  if  the  labourers 

capital  which  maintained  and  employed  employed  in  tliat  depai:tnient  escape 
than  is  also  «et  at  liberty ;  and  the  !  loss  of  omploymciit,  it  is  because  the 
general  produoa  df  the  country  is  in-  !  loss  will  spread  itself  over  the  labouring 
creased,  bj  some  other  application  of :  people  at  large.  If  any  of  them  an* 
their  laboiir.  !  reduced  to  the  condition  of  unpnxluc 

Another  of  the  caoaes  of  largo  mamx-  |  tive  labourtTs,  Kupported  by  vonmtary 
factoriesi,  however,  is  the  introduction  |  or  legal  charity,  the  gross  produce  of 

the  councrv  is  to  that  extent  perma- 
nently dinunished,  until  the  ondinarr 
progress  of  accumulati<m  makes  it  up  : 
t>ot  if  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
claases  enable  them  to  bear  a  tempo- 
*  Sepra,  chap.  Ti.  p.  69. 
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of  ptocewei  requinog  expensive 
chineiy.  Expensive  machinery  sup- 
poees  a  large  capital;  and  is  not  re- 
sorted to  except  with  the  intention  of 
proludng,  and  the  hope  of  selling,  ai 
nuch  eC  iIm  actide  ae  oomea  up  to  the 
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raiT  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  super- 
sccfcd  labourers  become  absorbea  in 
other  employments,  tbeir  labour  is 
still  productive,  and  the  breach  in  the 
gross  produce  of  the  community  is  re- 
paired, though  not  the  detriment  to 
the  labourers.  I  have  restated  this 
exposition,  which  has  already  been 
made  in  a  former  place,  to  impress 
more  strongly  tlio  truth,  that  a 
mode  of  production  does  not  of  neces- 
sity increase  tho  productive  effect  of 
the  collective  labour  of  a  community, 
because  it  enables  a  particular  com- 
modity to  be  sold  cheaper.  The  one 
voiisequence  generally  accompanies  the 
other,  but  not  necessarily.  I  will  not 
here  repeat  tho  reasons  I  formerlv 
gave,  nor  anticipate  those  which  will 
be  given  more  fully  hereafter,  for  deem- 
ing the  exception  to  be  rattier  a  case 
abstractedly  j)08sible,  than  one  which 
is  frequently  realized  in  fact. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  saving  of 
hibour  effected  by  substituting  the 
large  system  of  production  for  the 
small,  is  the  saving  in  the  labour  of 
the  capitalists  themselves.  If  a  hun- 
dred producers  ^ith  small  capitals 
carry  on  separately  the  same  busmess, 
tho  superintendence  of  each  concern 
will  probably  require  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  tho  iicrson  conducting  it,  suffi- 
ciently at  least  to  hinder  his  time  or 
thoughts  from  being  disposable  for  any- 
thing else :  while  a  single  manufac- 
turer possessing  a  capital  equal  to  the 
sum  of  theirs,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
clerks,  could  conduct  the  whole  of  their 
amoimt  of  business,  and  have  leisure 
too  for  other  occupations.  The  small 
capitalist,  it  is  true,  generally  com- 
bines with  the  business  of  direction 
some  portion  pf  tho  details,  which  the 
other  leaves  to  his  subordinates:  the 
small  farmer  iullows  his  own  plough, 
the  small  tradesman  serves  in  his  own 
shop,  tho  small  weaver  plies  his  own 
loom.  But  in  this  very  union  of  func- 
tions there  is,  in  a  great  proportion  of 
cases,  a  want  of  economy.  The  prin- 
cipal in  tho  concern  is  either  wasting, 
in  the  routine  of  a  business,  qualities 
suitable  for  the  direction  of  it,  or  he  is 
only  fit  for  the  former,  and  then  the 
latter  will  be  ill  done.    1  must  observe  | 


however  that  I  do  not  attach,  to  this 
saving  of  labour,  the  importance  oftea 
ascribed  to  it.  There  is  undoahtedl^ 
much  more  labour  expended  in  lbs 
superintendence  of  many  imall  capitali 
than  in  that  of  one  large  capital.  For 
this  labour  however  the  raudl  fto- 
ducers  have  generally  a  full  cosnpeoM- 
tion,  in  the  feeling  of  being  their  owa 
masters,  and  not  servanta  of  an  em* 
ployer.  It  maybe  laid,  that  if  they 
value  this  inde^ndence  ther  will  sd)* 
mit  to  pay  a  pnce  for  it,  and  to  tell  at 
the  reduced  ratea  occaaioned  by  tho 
competition  of  the  great  dealer  or  ma- 
nufacturer. But  they  cannot  always 
do  this  and  continue  to  gain  a  linng: 
They  thus  gradually  diaappear  fion 
society.  After  having  consumed  tbdr 
little  capital  in  prolonging  the  untno- 
cessful  struggle,  they  either  aink  into 
the  condition  of  hired  lahourert,  or  be* 
come  dependent  on  othera  for  anppoil 

§  2.  Production  on  a  laige  scale  ii 
greatly  promoted  b^  the  practice  of 
forming  a  large  capital  by  the  combi- 
nation of  man  v  small  contributions;  or, 
in  other  words,  by  the  formatioii  of 
joint  stock  companies.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  joint  stock  principle  am 
numerous  and  important. 

In  the  first  place,  many  undertakingi 
require  an  amount  of  capital  beyond 
the  means  of  the  richest  individual  or 
private  partnership.  No  individiiil 
could  have  made  a  railway  from  Lm- 
don  to  Liverpool ;  it  is  doubtful  if  aoj 
individual  could  even  wotk  the  trras 
on  it,  now  when  it  is  made.  The  go* 
vemment  indeed  could  have  done  bou; 
and  in  countries  where  tho  practice  of 
co-operation  is  oidy  in  tne  eai&r 
stages  of  its  growth,  the  government 
can  alone  be  looked  to  for  any  of  tbo 
works  for  which  a  great  combinatioa 
of  means  is  requisite ;  because  it  ciB 
obtain  those  means  by  compolsoiy 
taxation,  and  is  already  accuBtcnned  to 
the  conduct  of  large  operations.  For 
reasons,  however,  which  are  tolerab^ 
well  known,  and  of  which  we  shall  treat 
fully  hereafter,  go\'emment  agency  fiv 
the  conduct  of  industrial  operations  il 
generally  one  of  the  least  elieible  !•* 
sources,  when  any  other  is  avaSaUe. 
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Next,  there  are  undertakines  which 
tndividnalB  are   not  ahfioluteiy  inca- 
pable of  performing,  but  which  they 
cannot  perform  on  the  scale  and  with 
the  continnity  which   are   ever  more 
and  more  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
a  aociety  in  an  advancing  state.    In- 
diTidnalB  are  quite  capable  of  despatch- 
ing ships  from  England  to  any  or  every 
part  of^the  world,  to  carry  passengers 
and  letters ;  the  thing  was  none  before 
joint  stock  companies  for  the  purpose 
were  heard  of.    But  when,  from  the 
increase  of  population  and  transactions, 
as  well  as  or  means  of  payment,  the 
public  will  no  longer  content  them- 
selves with  occasional  opportunities, 
but  require  the  certainty  that  packets 
shall  start  regularly,  for  some  places 
once  or  even  twice  a  day,  for  others 
once  a  week,  for  others  that  a  steam 
ahip  of  great  size  and  expensive  con- 
struction shall  depart   on  fixed  days 
twice  in  each  month,  it  is  evident  that 
to  afford  an  assurance  of  keeping  up 
with  punctuality  such  a  circle  of  costly 
operations,    requires    a    much   larger 
capital  and  a  much  larger  staff  of 
qualified    subordinates   than    can  be 
commanded  by  an  individual  capitalist. 
There  are  other  cases,  asain,  in  which 
thoo^  the  business  might  be  perfectly 
wen  transacted  with  small  or  mode- 
rate capitals,  the  guarantee  of  a  great 
subscribed  stock  is  necessary  or  desir- 
able as  a  security  to  the  public  for  the 
fulfilment  of  pecuniary  engagements. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
nature  of  the  business  requires  that 
nmnben  of  persons  should  be  willing 
to  tmst  the  concern  with  their  money : 
as  in  the  bosiness  of  banking,  and 
that  of  insurance :   to  both  of  which 
the  joint  stock  principle  is  eminently 
adapted.    It  is  an  instance  of  the  foil  7 
ana  jobbery  of  the  rulers  of  mankind, 
that  nntn  a  late  period  the  joint  stock 
principle,  as  a  general  resort,  was  in 
this  coontiy  interdicted  by  law  to  these 
two  modes  of  business ;   to  banking 
altogether,  and  to  insurance  in  the 
department  of  sea  risks ;  in  order  to 
bestow  a  lucrative  monopoly  on  par- 
ticular establishments  wnich  the  go- 
venunent  was  pleased  exceptionally  to 
license,  namely  the  Bank  of  England, 


and  two  insurance  companies,  the  Lon- 
don and  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Another  advantage  of  joint  stock,  or 
associated  management,  is  its  incident 
of  publicity.  This  is  not  an  invariable, 
but  it  is  a  natural,  consequence  of  the 
joint  stock  principle,  and  might  be,  as 
in  some  important  cases  it  already  is, 
compulsory.  In  banking,  insurance, 
and  other  businesses  which  depend 
wholly  on  confidence,  publicity  is  a  still 
more  important  element  of  success  than 
a  large  subscribed  capital  A  heavy 
loss  occurring  in  a  private  bank  may  be 
kept  secret ;  even  though  it  wore  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  cause  the  ruin  of 
the  concern,  the  banker  may  still  carry 
it  on  for  years,  trying  to  retrieve  its  po- 
sition, only  to  fall  in  the  end  with  a 
greater  crash:  but  this  cannot  so  easily 
happen  in  the  case  of  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany whose  accounts  are  published 
periodically.  The  accounts,  even  if 
cooked,  still  exercise  some  check ;  and 
the  suspicions  of  shareholders,  breaking 
out  at  the  general  meetings,  put  the 
public  on  their  guard. 

These  arc  some  of  the  advantages  of 
joint  stock  over  indiridual  manage- 
ment. But  if  we  look  to  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  we  shall  find  that  indi- 
vidual management  has  also  very  great 
advantages  over  joint  stock.  The  chief 
of  these  is  the  much  keener  interest  of 
the  managers  in  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  administration  of  a  joint  stock 
association  is,  in  the  main,  adminis- 
tration by  hired  servants.  Even  the 
committee,  or  board  of  directors,  who 
are  supposed  to  superintend  the  manage- 
ment, and  who  do  really  appoint  and 
remove  the  managers,  have  no  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  good  working  of 
the  concern  beyond  the  shares  they  in- 
dividually hold,  which  are  always  a 
very  small  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
association,  and  in  general  out  a  small 
part  of  tho  fortunes  of  the  directors 
themselves ;  and  the  part  they  take  in 
tho  management  usually  divides  their 
time  with  many  other  occupations,  of 
as  great  or  greater  importance  to  their 
own  interest ;  the  business  being  the 
principal  concern  of  no  one  except  those 
^1^0  are  hired  to  cany  it  on.    But 
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t^perionce  sbowfi,  and  proverbs,  tiie  ex- 
pression of  popular  experience,  attest, 
now  inferior  is  the  quality  of  hired 
servants,  compared  with  the  ministra- 
tion of  those  personally  interested  in 
tlie  work,  and  now  indibpensable,  when 
hired  service  must  be  employed,  is 
*'  the  master's  eye  "  to  watch  over  it. 

The  successful  conduct  of  an  indus- 
trial enten)rise  requires  two  quite  dis- 
tinct qualifications  :  fidelity,  and  zeal. 
The  fidelity  of  the  hin:d  managers  of  a 
concern  it  is  possible  to  secure.  When 
their  work  admits  of  being  reduced  to 
a  definite  set  of  rules,  the  violation  of 
these  is  a  matter  on  which  conscience 
cannot  easily  blind  itself,  and  on  which 
responsibility  may  he  enforced  by  the 
](Ms  of  employment.  But  to  carry  on  a 
ereat  business  successfully,  requires  a 
hundred  things  which,  as  they  cannot 
be  defined  beforehand,  it  is  imposi<ible 
to  convert  into  distinct  and  positive 
obligations.  First  and  principally,  it 
requires  that  the  directing  mind  should 
be  incessantly  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  should  be  continually  laying 
schemes  by  which  greater  profit  ma^ 
be  obtaineu,  or  expense  saved.  This 
intensity  of  interest  in  the  subject  it  is 
seldom  to  be  expected  that  any  one 
should  feel,  who  is  conducting  a  busi- 
ness as  the  hirt>d  servant  and  for  the 
profit  of  nn<^ther.  There  are  experi- 
ments in  human  affairs  which  are  con- 
clusive on  the  point.  Look  at  the 
whole  class  of  rulers,  and  ministers  of 
state.  The  work  they  are  entrusted 
with,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
ande!(citing  of  all  occupations;  the  per- 
sonal share  which  they  themselves  reap 
of  the  national  benefits  or  misfortunes 
which  befal  the  state  under  their  rule, 
is  far  from  trifling,  and  the  rewards 
and  punishments  which  they  may  ex- 
pect from  pultlic  estimation  arc  of  the 
plain  and  palpable  kind  which  are 
most  keenly  felt  and  most  widely  ap- 
preciated. Yet  how  rare  a  thing  is  it 
to  find  a  statesman  in  whom  mental 
indolence  is  not  stroncrer  than  all  these 
inducements.  How  iuHiiilesimal  is  the 
proportion  who  trouble  themselves  to 
form,  or  even  to  attend  to,  plans  of 
public  improwment,  unless  when  it  is 
made  stiil  more  troublesome  to  them 
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to  remain  inactrve ;  or  wlio  bsve  iif 
other  real  denre  tiban  tliat  of  mUng 
on,  so  as  to  escape  general  Uame.  (k 
a  smaller  scale,  all  who  haye  erer  oi* 
ployed  hired  labonr  h*ye  bad  ainli 
experience  of  the  efforts  made  to  gm 
as  little  labonr  in  exchange  ior  ths 
wages,  as  is  compatible  yntfa  aot  hda^ 
turned  off  llie  universal  neglect  m 
domestic  servants  of  their  empkrfcr^ 
interests,  wherever  these  are  not  pn>> 
tected  by  some  fixed  mle,  is  matter  of 
common  remark;  unless  wbere  km 
continuance  in  the  same  service,  au 
reciprocal  good  offices,  have  prooDced 
either  personal  attachment,  or  sons 
feeling  of  a  common  interest. 

Another  of  the  disadvantages  of  jobt 
stock  concerns,  which  is  in  some  degne 
common  to  all  concerns  on  a  large  scsk^ 
is  disregard  of  small  gains  and  smsB 
savings.  In  the  management  of  a  grest 
capital  and  great  transaeUons^  espe- 
cially when  the  managers  have  nA 
much  interest  in  it  of  their  own,  smsB 
sums  are  ant  to  be  counted  for  next  to 
nothing;  tney  never  seem  worth  ths 
care  and  trouble  which  it  costs  to  attend 
to  them,  and  the  credit  of  liberaHtrsnd 
openhandedness  is  cheaply  bought  hj 
a  disregard  of  such  trifling  consideia* 
tions.  But  small  profits  and  small  ex> 
penses,  of^en  repeated,  amount  to  grest 
gains  and  losses :  and  of  this  a  lar^ 
capitalist  is  often  a  sufficiently  good 
calculator  to  be  practically  aware;  and 
to  arrange  his  ousiness  on  a  syitei^ 
which  if  enforced  by  a  sufficiently  rigi> 
lant  superintendence,  precludes  tnepoi' 
sibility  of  the  habitual  waste,  otherwias 
incident  to  a  great  business.  Bat  tlis 
managers  of  a  joint  stock  concern  set 
dom  devote  themselves  sufficiently  to 
the  work,  to  enforce  unremitting 
even  if  introduced,  through  every  df^ 
of  the  business,  a  really  economicil 
system. 

From  considerations  of  tbis  nature, 
Adam  Smith  was  led  to  enunciate  as  a 
principle,  that  joint  stock  companies 
could  never  l>e  expected  to  mamtain 
themselves  without  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege, except  in  branches  of  busines 
which  like  banking,  insurance,  and 
some  others,  admit  of  being,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  reduced  to  fixed  rnkib 
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"hit  however  it  one  of  those  orer-Btate- 
lents  of  a  true  principle,  often  met 
ith  in  Adam  Smith.  In  his  days  there 
■ere  few  instances  of  joint  stock  com- 
anies  which  had  heen  permanently 
Boceafiil  without  a  monopoly,  except 
be  daas  of  cases  which  he  referred  to ; 
at  iinoe  his  time  there  have  been 
laoj ;  and  the  re^mlar  increase  both 
rtM  spirit  of  combination  and  of  the 
biHtj  to  combine,  will  doubtless  pro- 
doe  many  more.  Adam  Smith  fixed 
is  obsenration  too  exclusively  on  the 
iperior  energy  and  more  unremitting 
ttention  brought  to  a  business  in  which 
le  whole  stake,  and  the  whole  ^ain  be- 
ing to  the  persons  conducting  it;  and 
»  OTeriooked  various  coimtervailing 
maideFations  which  go  a  great  way 
wards  neutralizing  even  that  great 
sint  of  superiority. 
Of  these  one  of  the  most  important 
that  which  relates  to  the  intellectaal 
id  active  Qualifications  of  the  direct- 
ig  head.  The  stimulus  of  individual 
iterest  is  some  security  for  exertion, 
It  exertion  is  of  little  avail  if  the  in- 
Higence  exerted  is  of  an  inferior  order, 
hich  it  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
ajority  of  concerns  carried  on  by  the 
^raons  chiefly  interested  in  them. 
rhen  the  concern  is  lar^,  and  can 
Soffd  a  remuneration  sufhcient  to  at- 
act  a  class  of  cnndidntcs  superior  to 
le  common  average,  it  is  possible  to 
dect  for  the  general  manac^ment,  and 
ir  all  the  skilled  employments  of  a 
ibordinaie  kind,  persons  of  a  degree 
*  acquirement  and  cultivated  intelli- 
mce  which  more  tlian  compensates 
r  their  inferior  interest  in  the  result. 
heir  greater  perspicacity  enables 
lem,  with  even  a  part  of  their  minds, 
)  see  probabilities  of  advantage  which 
svcr  occur  to  the  ordinary  run  of  men 
r  the  continued  exertion  of  the  whole 
theirs:  and  their  superior  knowledge, 
id  habitual  rectitude  of  perception 
id  of  jufl^incnt,  guard  them  against 
un'itrrs,  the  fear  of  which  would  pre- 
'nt  the  others  from  hazarding  their 
ttrcsts  in  any  attempt  out  of  the 
dinary  routine. 

It  must  be  further  remarked,  that  it 
not  a  necessary  consequence  of  joint 
ock  management,  that  the  persons 


employed,  whether  in  superior  or  in 
subordinate  offices,  should  be  paid 
wholly  by  fixed  salaries.  There  are 
modes  of  connecting  more  or  less  inti« 
mately  the  interest  of  the  employes 
with  the  pecuniary  success  of  the  con- 
cern. There  is  a  long  series  of  inter- 
mediate positions,  between  working 
wholly  on  one's  own  account,  and  work- 
ing by  the  day,  week,  or  year  for  an 
invariable  payment.  Even  in  the  caso 
of  ordinary  unskilled  labour,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  task-work,  or  working 
by  the  piece :  and  the  superior  em- 
ciency  of  this  is  so  well  known,  that 
judicious  employers  always  resort  to  it 
when  the  work  admits  of  being  put  out 
in  definite  portions,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  too  troublesome  a  surveillance  to 
^ard  against  inferiority  in  the  execu- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  managers  of 
joint  stock  companies,  and  of  the  super- 
intending and  controlling  officers  in 
many  private  establishments,  it  is  a 
common  enough  practice  to  connect 
their  pecuniary  interest  with  the  inte- 
rest of  their  employers,  by  giving  them 
part  of  their  remuneration  in  the  form 
of  a  percentage  on  the  profits.  The 
personal  interest  thus  given  to  hired 
servants  is  not  comparable  in  intensity 
to  that  of  the  owner  of  the  capital ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  be  a  very  material 
stimulus  to  zeal  and  carefulness,  and, 
when  added  to  the  advantage  of  supe- 
rior intelligence,  often  raises  ihe  quality 
of  the  service  much  above  that  which 
the  generality  of  masters  are  capable  of 
rendering  to  themselves.  1  he  ulterior 
exteuHions  of  which  thi.s  principle  of 
remuneration  is  susceptible,  being  of 
great  social  as  well  as  economical  im- 
portance, will  be  more  particularly  ad- 
verted to  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
present  inquiry. 

As  I  have  already  remarked  of  large 
establishments  generally,  when  com- 
pared with  small  ones,  whenever- com- 
petition is  free  its  results  will  show 
whether  individual  orjoint  stock  agency 
is  best  adapted  to  the  particular  case, 
since  that  which  is  most  efficient  and 
most  economical  will  always  in  the  end 
succeed  in  undcrfccUing  the  other. 

§  3.  The  possibility  of  substituting 
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the  large  STBtem  of  production  for  the 
Hmall,  (lependrt,  of  course,  in  the  first 

1>Iuco,  on  the  extent  of  the  market.  Hie 
argc  system  can  only  bo  advantageous 
when  a  large  amount  of  business  is  to 
bo  done  :  it  implies,  therefore,  either  a 
populous  and  flourishing  community, 
or  a  great  opening  for  exportation. 
Again,  this  as  well  as  every  other 
change  in  the  system  of  prtxluction  is 
greatly  favoured  by  a  progressive  con- 
dition of  capital.  It  is  chiefly'  when 
the  capital  of  a  country  is  receiving  a 
great  annual  increase,  that  tliore  is  a 
large  amount  of  capital  seeking  for 
investment :  and  a  new  enterprise  is 
much  sooner  and  more  easily  entered 
upon  by  new  capital,  than  by  with- 
drawing capital  from  existing  employ- 
ments. The  change  is  also  much  faci- 
litated by  the  existence  of  large  capitals 
in  few  hands.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
amount  of  capital  can  be  raised  by 
bringing  togetlier  many  small  sums. 
But  this  (besides  that  it  is  not  equally 
well  suited  to  all  branches  of  industry), 
supposes  a  much  greater  degree  of  com- 
mercial confidence  and  enterpriho  dif- 
fused through  the  community,  and 
belongs  altogether  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  industrial  progress. 

In  the  countries  in  which  there  are 
the  largest  markets,  the  widest  diilu- 
sion  of  commercial  confidence  and  en- 
terprise, the  greatest  annual  increase 
of  capital,  ond  the  greatest  number  of 
large  capitals  owned  by  individuals, 
thei'e  is  a  tendency  to  substitute  more 
and  more,  in  one  brancli  of  industry 
after  another,  large  estabh'shmeuts  for 
small  ones.  In  England,  the  chief 
t3rpe  of  all  these  characteristics,  thoro 
is  a  perpetual  growth  not  only  of  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  but  also, 
wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  pur- 
chasers are  assembled,  of  shons  and 
warehouses  for  conducting  retau  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale.  These  are  almost 
always  able  to  undersell  the  smaller 
tradesmen,  partly,  it  is  understood,  by 
means  of  division  of  labour,  and  the 
economy  occasioned  by  limiting  th« 
employment  of  skilled  agency  to  cases 
where  skill  is  required ;  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  saving  of  labour  arising 
from  the  great  scale  of  the  transactions : 
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as  it  costs  no  more  tune,  and  not  muck 
more  exertion  of  mind,  to  make  a  larai 
purchase,  for  example,  than  a  wami 
one,  and  very  much  less  thui  to  Biab 
a  number  of  small  ones. 

AVith  a  view  merely  to  production 
and  to  the  greatest  elm»ency  of  laboo; 
this  change  is  wholly  beneficiaL  Ii 
some  cases  it  is  attended  with  diav- 
bocks,  rather  Bocial  than  economical 
the  natxuro  of  which  has  been  alraidf 
hinted  at.  But  whatever  disadvaa- 
tages  may  bo  supposed  to  attend  on  tht 
change  from  a  small  to  a  large  syitai 
of  proiduction,  they  are  not  appbcabk 
to  the  change  from  a  large  to  a  fdD 
larger.  When,  in  anj  employmeat, 
the  regime  of  independent  small  pro- 
ducers has  either  never  been  posnuk^ 
or  has  been  superseded,  and  the  ijt- 
tern  of  many  work-people  under  ow 
management  has  become  folly  m- 
tablished,  from  that  time  anj  fiiztlMr 
enlargement  in  the  scale  of  prodoctiGa 
is  generally  an  unquahfied  benefit.  Ik 
is  obvious,  for  example,  how  great  aa 
econoniv  of  labour  wonld  be  obtaimd 
if  I^ndon  were  supplied  by  a  sinili 
gas  or  water  companv  instead  ofuM 
existing  plurality.  While  there  am 
even  as  many  as  two,  this  impfiai 
double  cHtablishments  of  all  sorts,  whea 
one  only,  with  a  small  increase,  oooU 
probably  perform  the  whole  operalka 
equally  well ;  double  setsof  madiineiy 
and  works,  when  the  whole  of  tbogM 
or  water  required  could  generally  b^ 
produced  by  one  set  only ;  even  dooUe 
sets  of  pipes,  if  the  companies  did  not 
prevent  this  needless  ex]>ense  by  agree- 
ing upon  a  division  of  the  terriioiy. 
Were  there  only  one  establishment, 
it  could  make  lower  charges,  consiifc- 
ently  with  obtaining  the  rate  <^  pro- 
fit now  realized.  But  would  it  do  so? 
Even  if  it  did  not,  the  commonity  is 
the  aggregate  would  still  be  a  gains  r 
since  tlie  shareholders  are  a  part  of 
the  community,  and  thev  would  obtain 
higher  profits  while  the  coosumen 
paid  only  the  same.  It  is,  however,  ss 
error  to  suppose  that  the  prices  are 
ever  permanently  kept  down  bf  the 
competit  ion  of  these  companies.  When 
competitors  are  so  few,  they  always 
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may  nin  a  race  of  cheapness  to  ruin  a 
new  candidate,  but  as  soon  as  ho  has 
established  his  footing  they  come  to 
tenna  with  him.  When,  therefore,  a 
Viisiiiefls  of  real  public  importance  can 
(mlr  be  carried  on  adyantngeouslv  upon 
■o  Urge  a  scale  as  to  render  the  liberty 
of  competition  almost  illusor}',  it  is  an 
unthrifty  dispcnsati(m  of  the  public  re- 
•ooTces  that  several  costly  sets  of  ar- 
rangements should  bo  kept  up  for  the 
poipose  of  rendering  to  the  community 
this  one  service.  It  is  much  better  to 
treat  it  at  once  as  a  public  function ; 
and  if  it  be  not  such  as  the  government 
itself  GOuKl  beneficially  undertake,  it 
■hoold  be  made  over  entire  to  the  com- 
pany or  association  which  will  perform 
it  on  the  best  terms  for  the  public.  In 
the  case  of  railways,  for  example,  no 
mie  can  desire  to  see  the  enormous 
waste  of  capital  and  land  (not  to  speak 
of  increased  nuisance)  involved  in  the 
construction  of  a  second  railway  to 
connect  the  same  places  already  unitcrd 
by  an  existing  one ;  while  tht'  two 
would  not  do  the  work  better  than  it 
eonld  be  done  bv  one,  and  after  a  short 
time  would  pro[iabIy  Ix;  araalganmtcd. 
Only  one  sucti  line  oufrht  to  be  permitted, 
bat  the  control  over  that  Imo  never 
ought  to  be  parted  with  by  the  State, 
umtBB  on  a  temporar}*  concession,  as 
in  France ;  and  tne  vested  right  which 
Parliament  has  allowed  to  be  acquired 
by  the  existing  companies,  like  all 
other  proprietary  rights  which  are  op- 
po»icd  to  public  utility,  is  morally  valid 
onlj  as  a  claim  to  compensation. 

§  4.  The  question  between  the 
lai^  and  the  small  systeniM  of  pro- 
duction as  applied  to  agriculture — be- 
tween large  and  small  iknuing,  the 
arande  and  the  petite  culture — stands, 
m  many  respects,  on  different  grounds 
fimm  the  general  question  between 
great  and  small  industrial  establish- 
ments. In  its  social  aspects,  and  as 
an  element  in  the  Distribution  of 
AVealth,  this  question  will  occupy  us 
hereafter:  but  oven  as  a  question  of 
production,  the  superiority  of  the  large 
system  in  agriculture  is  b^  no  means 
■o  clearly  established  as  in  manufac- 
tures. 


I  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
operations  of  agriculture  are  little  sus- 
ccptiblo  of  benefit  from  the  division  of 
labour.  There  is  but  little  separation 
of  emplo\nnents  even  on  the  largest 
farms,  "the  same  persons  may  not  in 
general  attend  to  the  live  stock,  to  the 
marketing,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil ;  but  much  beyond  that  pri- 
marv  and  simple  claKsitication  the 
snbili\i8ion  is  not  carried.  The  com- 
bination of  labour  of  which  agriculture 
is  susceptible,  is  chiefly  that  which 
Mr.  Wakefield  terms  Simple  (.'o-ojxjra- 
tiou ;  several  persons  nelping  one 
another  in  the  same  work,  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  Hut  I  confess  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  able  writer  at- 
tributes more  importance  to  that  kind 
of  co-operation,  in  reference  to  agricul- 
ture prop«;rly  so  called,  than  it  de- 
serves. None  of  the  common  farming 
operations  require  much  of  it.  There 
is  no  particular  advantage  in  setting  i 
great  nunilwr  of  ))e()p]o  to  work  to- 
gether in  ploughing  or  digging  or  sow- 
ing the  same  field,  or  even  in  mowing 
or  reaping  it  unless  time  presses.  A 
single  family  can  gt^nerally  supply  all 
the  conibination  of  labour  nccossarj' 
for  those  puq)o.«»es.  And  in  the  works 
in  which  an  union  of  many  efforts  is 
really  needed,  there  is  seldom  found 
any  impracticability  in  obtaining  it 
where  farms  are  small. 

The  waste  of  pnxluctive  power  by  siib- 
diAdsion  of  the  land  often  amounts  to  a 
great  evil,  but  this  applies  chiefly  to  a 
sutxlinsion  so  minute,  that  the  cultiva- 
tors have  not  enough  land  to  occujn- 
their  time.  Up  to  that  point  the  same 
principles  which  recommend  largt* 
manufactories  are  applicable  to  agri- 
culture. For  the  greatest  productive 
efhcieney,  it  is  generally  desirable 
(though  even  this  proposition  must  be 
H'ceived  with  qaalificationK)  that  no 
fainilv  who  have  any  land,  should  have 
less  tlian  thev  could  cultivate,  or  than 
will  fully  employ  their  cattle  and  tools. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  dimensions 
of  large  farms,  but  of  what  are  reckoned 
in  England  very  small  ones.  TTie 
large  farmer  has  some  advantage  in 
the  article  of  buildings.  It  does  not 
cost  so  much  to  house  a  great  number 
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of  cattle  in  one  building,  as  to  lodgo 
thcni  equally  veil  in  several  bnildinga. 
There  is  also  Home  advantage  in  im- 
plements.   A  small  farmer  is  not  bo 
likely    to    possoas    expensive    instni- 
monts.     But  the  principal  agricultural 
implements,   even   when   of  the   best 
oonetruction,  are  not  oxpcnsiTe.  It  may 
not  answer  to  a  email  farmer  to  own  a 
threshing  machine,  for  the  Kmall  quan- 
tity of  com  he  has  to  thresh ;    but 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  machine 
should  not  in  every  neighboiirhr)od  be 
owned  in  common,  or  provided  by  some 
pNBTSon  to  whom  the  others  pa^  a  con- 
sideration for  its  use ;   especially  as, 
when  worked  by  steam,  they  arc  so 
constmctcd  as  to  be  moveable.*    The 
large  farmer  can  make  some  saving  in 
cost  of  carriage.    Inhere  is  nearly  as 
much  trouble  in  carrying  a  small  por- 
tion of  produce  to  market,  as  a  much 
greater  produce ;  in  bringing  home  a 
small,  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
manures,  and  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption.    There  is  also  the  greater 
chcapnesB  of  buying  things  in  large 
<[uantities.    These  various  advantages 
must  count  for  something,  but  it  diHis 
not  seem  that  they  ought  to  count  for 
very    much.      In  England   for  some 
generations,    tlicn>    has     been    little 
♦'X])erienco  of  small  fnniis  :  but  in  Ire- 
land the  experience  has  been  ample, 
not  mei-ely  uniler  the  worst  but  under 
the  bent  management :  and  the  highest 
Irish  authorities  may  bo  cited  in  oppo- 
sition to  the   opinion   which  on  ttiis 
subject  commonly  prevails  in  England. 
Mr.  Blacker,  for  example,  ono  of  the 
most  experienced    agnculturistB    and 
successful  improvers  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  whose  experience  was  chiefly 
in  the  best  cultivated,  which  are  al>.o 
the  most  minutely  divided  parts  of  the 
country',  wiw  of  opinion,  that  tenants 
holding  farms  not  exceeding  from  live 

*  The  obwrrations  in  the  text  may  here- 
after require  some  degree  of  modification 
from  inventions  such  as  the  steam  plough 
and  the  reaping  machine.  Tlie  eflcct,  how- 
ever, of  these  improvements  on  the  relative 
advantaires  of  large  and  small  farms,  vill  not 
depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  instruments, 
but  on  their  cotttliness.  1  see  no  reason  t« 
expect  that  this  will  be  such  as  tu  make 
them  inaccessible  to  small  farmers,  or  oom- 
binations  of  nnall  fiurmers. 
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to  eight  or  ten  acres,  oould  live 
fortabhr,  and  pay  as  high  *  rent  as  an 
large  iarmer  whatever.  ^  I  am  fimv 
pereuaded'*  Hie  says,*)  "  that  the  nu 
uirmer  who  Iiolds  his  own  jpka^  sad 
digs  his  own  ground,  if  h«  feUnvta 
pniper  rotation  of  crops^  and  fisedi  Ui 
cattle  in  the  house,  can  undenell  tk 
large  fanner,  or  in  other  words  can  psf 
a  rent  which  the  other  cannot  afibra: 
and  in  this  I  am  confirmed  by  tbs 
opinion  of  many  practical  men  wb 
have  well  consiaered  the  sulgect.  .  . . 
The  English  farmer  of  700  to  800 
acres  is  a  kind  of  man  approadbing  t9 
what  is  known  by  the  namis  of  a  gcad^ 
man  farmer.  He  must  liaTc  his  fame  is 
ride,  and  his  gig,  and  perhaps  an  oversBV 
to  attend  to  his  labourers ;  he  certaialf 
cannot  superintend  himself  the  labov 
going  on  in  a  farm  of  800  acitf.' 
Af^er  a  few  other  remarks,  he  adJL 
"  I^sidcs  all  tlieso  drawbacks,  wtiA 
the  small  farmer  knows  little  abeo^ 
there  is  the  great  expense  of  cartiif 
out  the  manure  from  tae  homestead  tt 
such  a  great  distance,  and  again 
ing  homo  the  crop.  A  single  ] 
will  consume  the  produce  of  more  Uai. 
than  would  feed  a  small  fanner  aai 
his  wife  and  two  children.  .tVnd  wlnt 
18  more  than  nil,  the  large  farmer  nji 
to  his  labourers,  go  to  your  work ;  M 
^vhcn  the  small  iamier  has  occasina  to 
hire  them,  he  says,  come;  the  inteSh 
gent  reader  will,  I  dare  say,  undenUnd 
the  difference." 

One  of  the  objections  most  xofiA 
against  small  farms  is,  that  they  do  not 
and  cannot  maintain,  proportionally  to 
their  extent,  so  great  a  number  of  cattla 
as  large  farms,  and  that  this  occosiaai 
such  a  detieiency  of  manure,  tliat  a  soil 
much  subdivided  must  alwavs  be  iia* 
poverished.  It  will  be  found,  lioweveTi 
that  subdivision  only  produces  this 
effect  when  it  throws  the  land  into  tlis 
hands  of  cultivators  so  poor  as  not  to 
possess  the  amount  of  live  stock  rait* 
alile  to  the  size  of  their  farms.  A  snail 
faim  and  a  biully  stocked  farm  are  nst 
H\  nonymous.  To  make  the  comparisoa 
fairly,   we   must    suppose    the 


*  Trize  Ef$ay  on  ikt  Jtamagtmeni  x^Lankd 
Property  in  Ireland,  by  William  Blaeksr, 
Esq.  (Ih37,)  p.  23. 
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mnt  of  capital  which  is  posseaied 
he  large  farmen  to  he  disseminated 
mg  the  small  ones.  When  this 
jition,  or  even  any  approach  to  it, 
ita,  and  when  stall  feeding  is  prac- 
d  (ai^  stall  feeding  now  begins  to 
oonsideTed  good  economy  even  on 
pe  fiirms),  experience,  far  from  bear- 
out  the  a<wertion  that  small  farm- 
is  unfavourable  to  the  mnltiplica- 
of  cattle,  condnsivcly  estAbushes 
Teiy  revene.  The  abundance  of 
Je,  and  copious  use  of  manure,  on 
■mall  (arms  of  Flanders,  arc  the 
t  striking  features  in  that  l^lemish 
culture  which  is  the  admiration  of 
competent  judges,  whether  in  Kng- 
I  or  OD  the  Continent.* 

■*  The  number  of  beasts  fed  on  a  farm 
Ueh  the  whole  Is  arable  land,"  (lays  the 
wale  and tntellisent  treatise  on  Flemish 
tondry,  from  personal  obsenratkm  and 
Mnt  sources,  pubUsbed  in  the  Library  of 
Bode^  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
iriedfe,)  **  is  surprising  to  those  who  are 
leqaainted  with  the  mode  In  which  the 
ii  prepared  for  the  cattle.  A  beast  for 
f  three  acres  of  Isnd  is  a  common  pro- 
on,  and  in  very  smsU  occupations  where 
b  spade  hosbsndry  is  used,  the  propor- 
li  fltUI  greater.  After  comparing  the 
■nta  given  in  a  variety  of  places  and 
tloos  of  the  average  quantity  of  milk 
h  a  oow  gives  when  fed  in  the  stall,  the 
It  la,  that  It  greatly  exeeods  that  of  our 
dairy  farms,  and  Uie  quantity  of  butter 
B  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk  is 
greater.  It  appears  astonishing  that  the 
^r  of  only  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  light 
la  lend  shcmld  be  able  to  maintain  four 
re  oows,  bat  the  fact  is  notorious  in  the 
IB  eooatry."  (pp.  59,  60.) 
ikia  siibjnt  Is  treated  very  intelligently 
c  work  of  M.  Paasy.  On  8gitem$  nf  Cul- 
iom  mrnd  thtir  Infinene0  on  Social  Economy, 
it  tbe  mast  Impartial  discussions,  as  b«- 
n  the  two  systems,  which  has  yet  ap- 
Bd  In  Franca. 

Ifitboat  doabt  It  Is  England  that,  on  an 
1  surface,  feeds  tbe  greatest  number  of 
lals ;  Holland  and  some  parts  of  Loni- 
y  can  alone  vie  with  her  in  this  respect : 
s  lUs  a  consequence  of  the  mode  of  cul- 
ion,  and  have  not  climate  and  local 
tion  a  »hare  in  producing  it  ?  Of  this 
ok  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  fact,  what- 
may  have  been  said,  wherever  large  and 
1  cudtivstion  meet  In  the  same  place,  the 
r,  thoogh  itcannot  support  as  many  sbeep, 
tues  all  things  coiuidered,  the  greatest 
tity  of  manure- producing  animals, 
n  Belginm,  for  example,  the  two  pro- 
ta  of  wnalleat  ftrms  are  Antwerp  and 
Flanders,  and  they  possess  on  an  avenuce 
!very  luO  hectares  (250  acres)  of  culU- 
1  land,  74  homed  cattle  and  U  sheep. 


The  disadvantage,  when  disadvan- 
tage there  is,  of  smiall,  or  rather  of  pea- 
sant farming,  as  compared  inith  ca[>i- 
talist  farming,  must  cliiefly  consist  in 
inferiority  of  skill  and  knowledge ;  but 
it  is  not  true,  as  a  general  fact,  that 
such  inferiority  exists.  Countries  of 
small  farms  and  i»easant  fanning,  Flan- 
ders and  Italy,  had  a  good  agriculture 
many  generations  before  England,  and 
theirs  is  still,  as  a  whole,  probably  the 
best  agriculture  in  the  world.  The 
empirical  skill,  which  is  the  eflect  of 
daily  and  close  obscr\'ation,  peasant 
farmers  oDen  possess  in  an  eminent 
degree.  The  traditional  knowledge, 
for  example,  of  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
possessed   by  the    peasantry  of   the 

The  two  provinces  where  we  find  the  largs 
farms  are  Namur  and  Hidnaut,  and  they 
average,  for  every  100  hectares  of  cultivated 
ground,  only  30  homed  cattle  and  46  sheep. 
Keckoning,  as  is  the  custom,  ten  sheep  as 
equal  to  one  head  of  homed  cattle,  we  find 
in  the  first  case,  the  equivalent  of  76  heasts 
to  maintain  the  fecundity  of  the  soil ;  in  the 
latter  case  less  than  35,  a  difference  which 
must  be  called  enormous.  (See  the  statist!* 
cal  documents  published  by  the  Minister  of 
tho  Interior.)  The  abundance  of  animals,  in 
the  parts  of  Belginm  which  are  most  sub- 
divided, is  nearly  as  great  as  in  Kngland. 
Calculating  the  number  in  England  in  pro- 
portion only  to  the  cultivated  ground,  there 
are  for  each  100  hectares,  05  homed  cattle 
and  nearly  260  sheep,  together  equal  to  91 
of  the  former,  being  only  an  excess  of  15. 
It  should  besides  be  remembered,  that  in 
Belgium  stall  feeding  being  continued  nearly 
the  whole  year,  hardly  any  of  the  manure  h» 
lost,  while  in  England,  gracing  in  the  open 
fields  diminishes  considerably  the  quantity 
which  can  be  completely  utilized. 

**  Agidn.  in  tlie  Department  of  the  Nord, 
the  arrondissements  which  have  the  smallest 
farms  support  the  greatot  quantity  of 
animals.  While  the  arrondissements  o\  Lille 
and  Ilaxebrouck,  besides  a  greater  number 
of  horses,  maintain  the  equivalent  of  62  and 
4ll  head  of  homed  cattle,  those  of  Dunkirk 
and  Avesnes,  where  the  fkrms  are  larger, 
produce  the  equivalent  of  only  44  and  40 
head.  (See  the  statistics  of  Prance  pubbslied 
by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  ) 

"  A  similar  exaroinaiion  extended  to  other 
portions  of  France  would  yield  similar  re- 
sults. In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  no  doubt,  the  small  farmers,  having 
no  difficulty  in  purchasing  manure,  do  not 
maintain  animals  :  but,  as  a  general  rule,  tbe 
kind  of  cultivation  which  takes  most  uut  of 
the  ground  must  be  that  which  i<i  obliged  to  be 
most  active  in  renewing  its  fertility.  Assur- 
edly the  small  farms  cannot  have  niuneroua 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  this  is  an  inconvenience ; 
but  they  support  more  homed  cattle  than  the 
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countries  where  the  lest  wines  are 
produced,  is  extrnordinaiy.  There  is 
no  doubt  on  abaence  of  science,  or  at 
leaRt  uf  theory ;  and  to  some  extent  a 
deficiency  of  tlio  spirit  of  improvement, 
80  far  as  relates  to  the  introduction  of 
new  pnxrcsBes.  llicre  is  also  a  want 
of  means  to  make  exiniriments,  which 
can  seldom  be  made  with  advantage 
except  by  rich  proprietors  or  capitalists. 
As  for  those  sysUmatic  improvements 
which  operate  on  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try at  once  fsuch  as  great  works  of 
draining  or  irripition)  or  which  for 
any  other  reason  do  really  require  large 
numbers  of  workmen  combining  tlnnr 
labour,  these  are  not  in  general  to  bo 
expected  from  small  fanners,  or  even 
small  proprietors ;  though  combination 
among  them  for  such  purposes  is  by  no 
means  unexampled,  and  will  become 
more  common  as  their  intelligence  is 
more  developed. 

Against  these  disadvantages  is  to  be 
placed,  wheR»  the  tenure  of  land  is  of 
the  requisite  kind,  an  ardour  of  indus- 
tiy  absolutely  unexampled  in  any  other 
condition  of  agriculture.  This  is  a 
subject  on  which  tho  testimony  of  com- 
petent witnesses  is  unanimous.  Tho 
working  of  tho  petite  culture  cannot 
be  fairly  judged  where  the  small  culti- 
vator is  merulv  a  tenant,  and  not  even 
a  tenant  on  lixcd  conditions,  but  (as 

Urge  farms.  To  do  so  is  a  necessity  they 
cannot  escape  from,  in  any  country  where 
the  demands  of  consumers  require  tlieir  ex- 
istence :  if  they  could  not  fulfil  this  condi- 
tlon,  they  must  pvricb. 

*'  The  following  are  particulars,  the  exact- 
ness of  which  is  fully  attested  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  fk'om  which  I  extract 
them,  the  statisticsof  thecommuneo' Veniiat 
(department  of  Puy  de  Dome),  lately  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Jusseraud,  mayor  of  the  com- 
mune. They  are  the  more  Taluable,  as  they 
throw  ftill  light  on  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  the  extension  of  small  farming  has,  in 
that  district,  produced  in  the  number  and 
kind  of  animals  by  whose  manure  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  is  kept  up  and  in- 
creased. The  commune  consists  of  1612 
hectares,  divided  into  4600  pareeUe$,  owned 
by  591  proprietors,  and  of  this  extent  1466 
hectares  are  under  cultivation.  In  1790, 
seventeen  farms  occupied  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  and  twenty  others  the  remainder. 
Since  then  the  land  has  been  much  divided, 
and  the  subdivision  is  now  extreme.  What 
has  been  the  efl'ect  on  the  quantity  of  cattle  ? 
A  considtrablo  increase.    In  1790  there  wero 


until  lately  in  Ireland)  at  a  noiraiial 
rent  greater  than  can  be  paid,  ui 
therefore  practically  at  a  varying  nat 
always  amounting  to  the  utmost  tbfc 
can  ie  paid.  To  understand  the  nb> 
joct,  it  must  be  stuiiied  where  the  od- 
tivator  is  the  proprietor,  or  at  kaita 
mitayer  with  a  permanent  tenun; 
where  tho  labour  he  exerts  to  incitas 
the  produce  and  value  of  the  Uad 
avails  wholly,  or  at  least  partly,  toUi 
own  benefit  and  that  of  liis  descca^ 
ants.  In  another  division  of  our  nb- 
joct,  we  shall  discuss  at  boom  len^ 
the  important  subfect  of  tenuies  rf 
land,  and  I  defer  till  then  any  dtatin 
of  evidence  on  the  marvellona  indnriiy 
of  peasant  proprietors.  It  may 
hero  to  appeal  to  the  immenae 
of  gross  produce  which,  even  withoots 
permanent  tenure,  English  labovrat 
generally,  obtain  from  Uieir  fittb 
allotments',  a  produce  bejmid  gob* 
parison  greater  than  a  large  fiuoKr 
extracts,  or  would  find  it  his  intcnit 
to  extract,  from  tho  same  piece  rf 
land. 

And  this  I  take  to  be  the  tme  its- 
son  why  large  cultivation  is  genenSr 
most  advantageous  as  a  mere  invol- 
ment  for  profit.  Land  occupied  byt 
large  farmer  is  not,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  farmed  so  highly,  lliere  is  sot 
nearly  so  much  labour  expended  on  it 

only  about  300  homed  cattle,  and  ttom  UM 
to  2000  sheep;  there  are  now  676  ot  tfet 
former  and  only  533  of  the  latter. 
1300  sheep  have  been  replaced  by  370 
and  cows,  and  (all  things  taken  into 
count)  the  quantity  of  manure  has  ii 
in  the  ratio  of  490  to  729.  or  more  than  II 
per  cent,  not  to  mention  that  the  aniaMb 
being  now  stronger  and  better  fed,  yield  a 
mucli  greater  contribution  than  forin^yls 
tho  fertilization  of  tho  ground. 

"  Such  is  the  testimony  of  facts  en  the 
point.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  small  ftm- 
ing  feeds  fewer  animals  than  largo ;  on  tbi 
contrary,  local  circumstances  being  the 
same,  it  ferds  a  greater  nunit)er :  and  thlsii 
only  what  might  have  been  presumed ;  Ibr, 
requiring  more  from  the  soil.  It  ia  obliged  Is 
take  greater  pains  for  keeping  up  its  pr^ 
ductiveness.  All  the  other  reproaches  cMl 
upon  small  farming,  when  collated  oM  If 
one  with  facts  Justly  appreciated,  will  !• 
seen  to  be  no  better  founded,  and  to  haft 
been  made  only  because  the  countries  eoA- 
pared  with  one  another  were  diWatalOiS 
situated  in  respect  to  the  general  causae 
agricultural  prosperity."  (pp.  116-120.) 
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ris  ia  not  on  account  of  any  economy 
sing  from  combination  of  labour,  but 
ztkuse,  bv  employing  less,  a  greater 
nm  is  obtained  in  proportion  to  the 
Llay.  It  does  not  ansn'er  to  any  one 
pay  others  for  exerting  all  the  la- 
ur  which  the  peasant,  or  even  the 
otment  holder,  gladly  undergoes 
iPQ  the  froits  are  to  bo  wholly  reaped 

himself.  This  labour,  however,  is 
t  unproductive :  it  all  adds  to  the 
MS  produce.  With  anything  like 
luility  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the 
•^  farmer  docs  not  obtain  nearly  so 
ich  from  the  soil  as  the  small  pro- 
ietor,  or  the  small  farmer  with  ade- 
aie  motives  to  exertion :  but  though 
I  returns  are  less,  the  labour  is  less 
a  still  greater  desjee,  and  as  what- 
er  labour  he  empTojs  must  be  paid 
;  it  does  not  suit  his  purpose  to  cm- 
nrmore. 

fint  although  the  gross  produce  of 
d  land  ia  greatest,  other  things  being 
3  same,  under  small  cultivation,  and 
Jioagh,  therefore,  a  country  is  able 

that  system  to  support  a  larger 
gregate  population,  it  is  generally 
lumed  by  Ejiglish  writers  that  what 
termed  the  net  produce,  that  is,  the 
rplna  after  feeding  the  cultivators, 
ist  be  smaller;   that  therefore,  the 
pulation  disposable  for  all  other  pur- 
ses, for  manufactures,  for  commerce 
d  naTigation,  for  national  defence, 
r  tbe  promotion  of  knowledge,  for  the 
leral   professions,    for   the    various 
QcUoiis  of  government,  for  the  arts 
id  literature,  all  of  which  are  depen- 
ot  on  this  surplus  for  their  existence 
occopations,  must  be  less  numerous ; 
d  that  the  nation,  therefore,  (waving 
[  qoeation  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
tual  cultivators,)  must  be  inferior  in 
e   principal   elements    of   national 
)wer,  and  in  many  of  those  of  general 
(U-being.    This,  however,  has  been 
ken  for  granted  much  too  readily. 
udoobtedi^,  the  non-agricultural  po- 
tlation  will  bear  a  less  ratio  to  the 
^ricnltnral,  under  small  than  under 
rge  cultivation.    But  that  it  will  be 
■    numerous    absolutely,  is  by  no 
eans  a  consequence.     If  the  total 
mnlatioiiy  agricultural  and  non-agri- 
utural,  if  greater,  tbe  non-agricultural 


portion  may  be  more  numerous  in  itself, 
and  may  yet  be  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  whole.     If  the  gross  produce  is 
larger,  the  net  produce  may  be  larger, 
and  yet  bear  a  smaller  ratio  to  the 
gross  produce.    Yet  even  Mr.  Wake- 
field sometimes  appears  to  confound 
these  distinct  ideas.    In  France  it  is 
computed  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population  are  agricultural.    In  Eng- 
land, at  most,  one-third.    Hence  Mr. 
Wakefield  infers,  that  "  as  in  France 
only  three  people  are  supported  by  the 
labour  of  two  cultivators,  while  in  Eng- 
land the  labour  of  two  cultivators  sup- 
ports six  people,  English  agriculture 
IS  twice  as  productive  as  French  agri- 
culture,'* owing  to  the  superior  eflS- 
cieucy  of  largo  farming  through  com- 
bination of  labour.     But  in  the  first 
place  the  facts  themselves  are  over- 
stated.   Tlie  labour  of  two  persons  in 
England  does  not  quite  support  six 
people,  for  there  is  not  a  little  food 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
from    Ireland.      In  France,  too,  the 
labour  of  two  cultivators  does  much 
more  than  supply  the  food  of  three  per- 
sons.    It  provides  the  three  persons, 
and  occasionally  foreigners,  with  flax, 
hemp,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with 
silk,  oils,  tobacco,  and  latterly  sugar, 
which  in  England  are  wholly  obtained 
from  abroad;   nearly  all    the  timber 
used  in  Franco  is  of  home  growth, 
nearly  all  which  is  used  in  England  is 
imported ;  the  principal  fuel  of  France 
is  procured  and  brought  to  market  by 
persons  reckoned  among  agriculturists, 
m  England  bv  persons  not  so  reckoned. 
I  do  not  take  into  calculation  hides 
and  wool,  these  products  being  com- 
mon to  both  countries,  nor  wine  or 
brandy  produced  for  home  consumption, 
since    England    has  a  corresponding 
production  of  beer  and  spirits;   but 
England  has  no    material  export  of 
either  article,  and  a  great  importation 
of  the  last,  while  France  supplies  wines 
and  spirits  to  the  whole  world.    I  say 
nothing  of  fruit,  eggs,  and  such  minor 
artiides  of    agricultural    produce,    in 
which  the  export  trade  of  France  is 
enormous.   But,  not  to  lay  undue  stress 
on  these  abatements,  we  will  take  the 
statement  as  it  stands.    Suppose  that 
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two  porsoDs,  in  Knprland,  do  bona  fide 
produco  tlic  r«>o<l  of  six,  while  in  Franco, 
fur  tlie  BAHio  purpose,  the  labour  of  four 
is  requisite.    I^ocs  it  follow  that  Eng- 
land must  have  a  larger  Kurplus  for  the 
f;upi)ort  of  a  non-agrirnltnral  popula- 
tion ?    No ;   but  merely  that  she  can 
devote  two  thinlH  of  her  whole  produce 
to  the   pur])o»c,  iuRtead  of  one-third. 
SupjK)se  tlie  produce  to  be  twice  as 
great,  and  the  one-thinl  will  amount  to 
as  much  as  the  two-thirds.     The  fact 
might  be,  that  owing  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  lab»)ur  employed  on   the 
French  system,  the  Kanic  land  woidd 
produce  food  for  twelve  persons  which 
on  the  English  system  would  only  pro- 
duce it  for  six :  and  if  this  were  so, 
which  ^wonld  be  quite  consistent  with 
the  conditions  of  the  hypothesis,  then 
although  the  food  for  twelve  was  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  eight,  while  the 
fdx  wero  fed  by  the  labour  of  only  two, 
there  would  l)e  the  same  nmnber  of 
liands  disposable  for  other  employment 
in  the  one  country*  as  in  the  otlu*r.    I 
am  not  contending  that  the  fact  is  so. 
I  know  thatthe  g^ss  produce  per  aero 
in  France  as  a  whole  (though  not  in 
its  roost  improved  districts)  averages 
much  less  tuan  in  England,  and  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  fertility 
of  the  two  countries,  England  has,  in 
the   ficn.sc  wc  ore  now   speaking   of, 
much  the*   larguKt  dis|)osablo   poi>ula- 
tion.     But  thu  disproportion  certainly 
is  not  to  be  measurcu  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field's simple  criterion.    As  well  might 
it  be    said  that    agricultural    labour 
in  the   United  States,   where,  by   a 
late  census,  four  families  in  every  five 
appeared   to  be   engaged  in   agricul- 
ture, must  bo  still  more  inefficient  than 
in  France. 

The  inferiority  of  French  cultivation 
(which,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  real,  though 
much  exaggerated,)  is  probably  more 
owing  to  the  lower  general  average  of 
industrial  skill  and  energy-  in  that 
country,  than  to  any  special  cause : 
and  even  if  partly  the  cfiect  of  minute 
subdivision,  it  does  not  prove  that 
email  farming  is  disadvantageous,  but 
only  (what  is  undoubtedly  the  fact) 
that  raimB  in  France  are   veij  fre- 


quently too  small,  and,  what  is  wti»» 
broken  up  into  an  almost  incredAk 
number  of  patches  or  pttreeiles,  nMstii- 
con\'enientiy  dispersed  and  parti^  fioB 
one  another. 

As  a  question,  not  of  gron,  botrf 
net  produce^  the  comparative  moritiflf 
the   prande  and  the  petite    caftan^ 
especially  when  the  small  famKir  ii 
'also  the  jn^prietor,  cannot  hf  lookaA 
upon  as   decided.     It  is   a  qaeitia 
on    which    good   jndses    at   prMl 
difier.   The  cturent  of  English  opiiiifli 
is  in  favour  of  lar^  laraiB :  on*  tk 
Continent,    the   weight    of  aotboRtf 
seems  to  bo  on  the  other  side.     Avfo- 
sor  Kau,  of  Heidelberg,  tho  author  flf 
one  of  the  most  coniprehcnMva  ill 
elabonite  of  extant  treatises  on  pofiti- 
cal  economy,  and  who  has  that  Iini 
acquaintance  with  facts  and  antfaoBtM 
on  his  own  subject,  which  gomib 
characterises  his  countrymea,  Ian  it 
down  as  a  settled  truth,  that  sau  m 
moderate-sized  farms  yield  noion^a 
larger  gross  Imt  a  larger  net  pndBDi: 
though,  he  adds,  it  is  desirabla  tke» 
should  be  some  great  propriatDi%  t» 
lead  the  way  in  new  iuiprovemcBla* 
The    most  a|^»arcntly  impartial  mi 
discriminating  judgment  tnat  I  hsit 
met  with  is  that  of  M.  Passy,  i^ 
(always  speaking   with  refcienoe  to 
iiet  produce)  gives  his  verdict  in  fanv 
of  lai)^  farms  for  grain  and  fines: 
bat,  for  the  kinds  of  ctdture   whick 
require  much   labour  and    attention 
places  the  ad^'antage  wholly  ok  tfai 
side  of  small  cidtivation ;  inclndiBg  M 
this  description,  not  only  the  vins  ni 
the  olive,  where  a  considerable  amooi 
of  care  and  labour  must  be  bestowcdfln 
each  individual  plant,  but  also  nMl% 
leguminous  plants,  and   those  ^Akh 
furnish  tho  materials  of  mann&ctnrai 
I'he  small  size,  and  conseqaent  nidi»> 
plication,   of  farms,   according  to  aB 
authorities,  are  extremely  faToonfalt 
to  the  abundance  of  many  minor  pn* 
ducts  of  agriculture.f 


♦  Sm  pp.  352  and  353  of  a  Frsneh 

tion  poblifhcd  at  Brasaclf  in  18981  hftL 
Fred,  de  Kemmeter,  of  Ghent. 

t  *'  In  the  department  of  the  Nord,"  sgi 
H.  Paasy,  **  a  fArm  of  20  hectares  (69  aen4 
produces  in  calres,  dairy  produoe,  pooltij* 
aad  eggife  a  value  of  sometimei  lOM  ~ 
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It  18  evident  that  every  labourer  who 
extracts  from  the  hind  moro  than  his 
own  food,  and  that  of  any  family  he 
may  have,  increases  the  lucaTis  of  sup- 
portinp:  A  non*agriculturaI  population. 
Even  if  his  surplus  is  no  more  than 
enough  to  buy  clothes,  the  labourers 
who    niako    the  clothes  are  a    non- 
agTi'mltural    population,     enabled    to 
exist    by    food    which    he    produer-s. 
Everv  agnciiltuml   flimily,   thcr.?i"iire, 
which  produces  its  own   ncccs^farics, 
addit  to  the  net  produce  of  a;^riculturc ; 
and  FO  d'X's  every  portion  bom  on  the 
land,  who  by  employing  hinisulf  on  it, 
adds  moro  to  its  gross  imxluco  than 
the   men:  food  which  h.'  eats.     It  is 
qnestionablo  whether,  cvon  in  the  most 
flobdivideU  districts  of  Europe  which 
are  cidtivatcd  by  the  proprietors,  the 
Bnkiplication  of  hands  on  the  soil  hns 
i^mached,    or   tends    to    approach, 
within  a  great  distance  of  this  limit. 
Id  France,  though  the  subdivision  is 
coiifp.<«sed]y  too  great,   there  is  proof 
podtivc    that  ii   is    far  from  having 
reached  the  point  at  which  it  woultl 
hegin  to  dimmish  the  power  of  sup- 
porting a  non-iigriciiltural  population. 
This  is  dcmonstnited  by  the  gnat  in- 
crease of  the  towns ;  which  nave  of 
late  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
tiian  the  populatirm  generally,*  show- 
tng  (unless  the  condition  of  the  town 
labourers    is    becoming    rapidly    de- 
teriorated, which  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe)  that  even  by  the  unfair  and 
inapplicable  test  of  proportions,    the 
pro-Joclivencss  of  aCTurnlture  must  bo 
on  the  increase.      This,  too,   concur- 
rently with  the  amplest  evidence  that 
in    tLe    more  improved    districts    oi' 
France,    and    in    some    which,    until 
lately,  were  among  the   unimproved, 
there  is  a  considerably  incretised  con- 
•omption  of  coimtry  produce  by  the 
oxintry  poimlation  itself. 

(£40)  a  Tear :  wfaleb.  deducting  expenses.  Is 
an  addition  to  the  net  produce  of  15  to  20 
frnnct  per  hcetart."— 0»  Sw$Uwu  of  CmUica- 

•  Dorirg  the  fntcrral  between  the  census 
•r  J4SI  and  that  of  18W.  the  increaw  of  the 
yerolation  of  Paris  alone,  eseeeded  the  ag- 
giiM'«  inervase  of  all  France :  while  nearly 
all  the  oHmt  large  towns  Ukewiie  showed  an 


Impressed  with  tho  conviction  that, 
of  all  faults  which  can  be  committed 
by  a  scicntiHc  writer  on  political  and 
social  subjects,  exaggeration,  and  asser- 
tions beyond  the  evidence,  most  require 
to  be  guarded  against,  I  limited  myself 
in  the  early  editions  of  this  work  to  the 
foregoing  very  moderate  statements. 
I  little  knew  how  much  stntnger  my 
language  might  have    been    without 
exceeding  the  truth,  and  liow  nuich 
the  actual  proj:;res::  of  French  agricul- 
ture surpa'i'jod  anything  which  1  had 
at    that    time    sulHcient    grounds  to 
aflirm.      Tlie    investigations  of   that 
eminent  authority  on  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  under- 
taken by  desin?   of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political   Sciences  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  since  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  the  total  produce  of  French  agri- 
culture  has  doubled ;  profits  and  wages 
having  both  increased  in  about    tho 
same,  and  rent  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 
M.  do  Laver;rne,  whoso  impartiality  is 
oui?  of  his  grratfst  merits,  is,  moreover, 
so  tar  in  this  instance  from  the  sus- 
picion of  having  a  case  to  make  out, 
that  he  is  lalM)urini:f  to  show,  not  how 
much  French  agricultun?  has  accom- 
plished, but  how  much  still  reniains  for 
it  to  do.     "We   have  reqnired*'  (he 
sa^-s)  "  no  less  than  seventy  years  to 
bring  into  cultivation  two  million  hec- 
tares" (live  million  English  acresj  "  of 
waste  land,  to  suppress  half  our  fallows, 
double  our  agricultural  products,  in- 
crease our  population  by  30  per  cent, 
our  wages  by  100  percent,  our  rent  bv 
150  per  cent.    At  this  rate  we  shall 
require  three    quarters  of  a  ccnturj* 
more  to  arrive    at  tho  point    which 
England  has  already  attamcd."* 

After  this  evidence,  we  have  surely 
now  heard  the  last  of  the  incompati- 
bility of  small  properties  and  small 
farms  with  agricultural  improvement. 
The  only  question  which  remains  open 
is  one  of  degree ;  the  coniparati\-c 
rapidity  of  agricultural  improvement 
under  the  two  systems ;  and  it  is  the 

*  Beonomit  Bmrale  de  la  Franet  Jepmk 
1789.  Par  Bl.  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  Membre 
de  rinstltut  ot  do  la  Socl6t6  Contrale  d*^^. 
eulture  de  France.    2me  6d  p.  |{8. 
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general  opinion  of  tlioHe  who  are  eqimlly  ;  of  the  I'fHcicncy  of  labour.  We  dufl 
well  acquainted  with  botli,  that  ini-  return  to  it  Lcreailer  as  affecting  Um 
pruvcment  is  grcat(^Ht  under  a  duo  ad-  ^  distribution  of  the  produce,  ana  tht 
mixture  between  thcni.  physical  and  social  well-bcinff  of  tbt 

In  the  present  chapter,  I  do  not  enter    cultivators  themselves ;  in  whi(£  aspects 
on   the  question  between  i::;rviit    ami  j  it  deserves,  and  requires,  a  itiU  man 
small  cultivation  in  any  other  rcspt^ct    particular  ezaminatioo. 
than  as  a  question  of  production,  and  I 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF  THE   LAW   OP  THE   IXCREAr^E  OP  LABOUH. 


§  1.  We  hav(^  now  Micccssivel^ 
considen'd  each  of  the  a<;cntH  or  condi- 
tions of  pHNJuctiun,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  the  ofiicacy  of  tlicse  various 
agents  is  promoted.  In  order  to 
eomo  to  an  end  (»f  the  qiieHtions 
which  relate  excluHively  to  jiroduc- 
tion,  one  more,  of  primary  importance, 
remaiuH. 

Pixnluction  is  not  a  fixed,  but  an  in- 
rrearing  thing.  When  not  kept  back 
bv  bud  institutions,  or  a  low  state  of 
the  arts  of  life,  the  pnxlueX!  c)f  industry 
has  usually  tended  to  increase ;  stimu- 
lated not  only  by  the  desire  of  the  pro- 
ducers to  aupnent  their  means  of 
consumption,  but  by  the  increasing 
number  of  the  consumers.  Nothing  in 
political  economy  can  bo  of  more  im- 
]K>rtanco  than  to  ascertain  the  law^  of 
this  increase  of  prcHltietion  ;  the  condi- 
tions to  which  it  U)  sultjeet ;  whether  it 
has  practically  any  limits,  and  what 
these  are.  There  is  also  no  subject  in 
political  economy  which  is  popularly 
less  understood,  or  on  which  th^  errors 
committed  arc  of  a  character  to  pro- 
duce, and  do  produce,  greater  mis- 
chief. 

We  have  seen  that  the  essential  ro- 
quisites  of  production  are  three — labour, 
capital,  and  natural  agents ;  the  tenu 
capital  including  all  external  and  phy- 
sical requisites  which  are  products  of 
labour,  the  term  natural  agents  all  those 
which  are  not.  But  among  natural 
agents  we  need  not  t^ike  into  account 
those    which,  existing    in    unlimited 


(quantity,  being  incapable  of  appropi»> 
t ion,  and  never  altcnnic  in  their  qniB- 
tics,  are  always  ready  to  lend  an  tipd 
degn^e  of  assistance  to  prodnctM^ 
whatever  may  be  its  extent ;  as  air, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun.  Being  now 
about  to  consider  the  impedimeots  tt 
production,  not  the  facilities  lor  it 
we  need  ad\'crt  to  no  other  Batnnl 
agents  than  those  which  are  liable  tl 
\)C  <lefieicnt,  either  in  quantity  or  is 
pnxluctive  power.  These  may  be  ill 
repn^sented  by  the  term  land.  Lmd* 
in  the  narrowest  acceptation,  as  ths 
soni'ce  of  agricultural  produce,  is  thd 
chief  of  them ;  and  if  we  extend  tht 
tenu  to  mines  and  fisheries — to  what 
is  found  in  the  earth  itself,  or  in  tbs 
waters  which  partly  C4)ver  it,  as  weD  ai 
to  what  is  gro^-n  or  fed  on  its  surftoe^ 
it  embraces  everything  with  which  m 
need  at  present  concern  ourselves. 

W(;  may  say,  then,  without  a  greater 
stretch  of  language  than  under  tbs 
necessar}'  explanations  is  pcrmisdbki 
that  the  requisites  of  production  art 
Labour,  Capital,  and  Land.  The  ii- 
creasc  of  production,  therefore,  depends 
on  the  properties  of  these  elements.  It 
is  a  result  of  the  inc|X!ase  either  of  tbt 
elements  themselves,  or  of  their  pit^ 
ductivcness.  Tlie  law  of  the  increass 
of  production  must  be  a  conseauenoe  of 
the  laws  of  these  elements ;  tne  limiti 
to  the  increase  of  production  must  bs 
the  limits,  whatever  they  are,  set^  by 
those  laws.  We  proceca  to  considff 
the  three  elements  successiTe^^,  vitb 
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fefmnc0  to  tbiH  eiTect;  or  in  other 
wnrdfl^  tlie  law  of  the  increaHC  of  pro- 
duet  ion,  viewed  in  rcBpcct  of  its  de- 
pf*iidence,  fint  on  Labour,  secondly  on 
Capital,  and  lastly  on  Land. 

%  2.  The  increase  of  labour  is  the 
increase  of  mankind;  of  population. 
<.>n  this  subject  the  discussions  excited 
br  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Malthus  have 
made  the  truth,  though  by  no  means 
'iniversaHy  admitted,  yet  so  fully 
known,  that  a  briefer  examinati(»n  of 
the  question  than  would  othcr^-JHe  have 
b.en  necessary  will  probably  on  tho 
present  occasion  suffice. 

The  power  of  multiplication  inherent 
in  all  organic  life  may  be  regarded  as 
infinite.  There  is  no  one  species  of 
Testable  or  animal,  which,  if  the  earth 
were  entirely  abandoned  to  it,  and  to 
the  things  on  which  it  feeds,  would  not 
in  a  small  number  of  years  overspread 
crenr  region  of  the  gl'Joe,  of  which  the 
climate  was  compatible  with  its  ex- 
istence. The  degree  of  possible  rapitlity 
is  different  in  diffenint  orders  of  be ingH  ; 
but  in  all  it  is  sufficient,  for  the  earth 
to  be  very  speedily  filled  up.  There 
are  many  species  of  vegetables  of  which 
a  single  plant  will  produce  in  one  year 
the  germs  of  a  thousand ;  if  only  two 
come  to  maturity,  in  fourteen  years  tho 
two  will  have  multipli<>d  to  sixteen 
thonsand  and  more.  It  is  but  a  mode- 
rate case  of  fecundity  in  animals  to  bo 
capable  of  quadrupling  their  numbers 
in  a  single  year ;  if  they  onlv  do  as 
mnch  in  half  a  century,  ten  t&ousand 
wLIi  have  swelleil  within  two  centuries 
to  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half. 
The  capacity  of  increase  is  necessarily 
m  a  gecnnetncalprf^Tession :  the  nume- 
riuil  ratio  alone  is  diffenrnt. 

To  this  property  of  organized  beings, 
the  human  species  forms  no  exception. 
Its  power  of  increase  is  indefinite,  and 
tlv  actual  midtiplicatiun  would  be 
extraordinarily  rapid,  if  the  power  were 
ex^a-ued  to  the  utmost.  It  never  is 
extrciacd  to  the  utmost,  and  yet,  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances 
known  to  exist,  which  arc  those  of  a 
f-Ttile  region  colonized  from  an  in- 
diutrimif  and  civilized  community, 
populatiuii  hat  continued,  for  sevcriU 


generations,  indeT>endentIy  of  fresh  im- 
migration, to  double  itself  in  not  much 
more  than  twentv  years.*  Tliat  the 
capacity  of  multiplication  in  the  human 
species  exceeds  even  this,  is  evident 
if  wo  consider  how  great  is  the  ordinary 
number  of  children  to  a  family,  where 
the  climate  is  good  and  early  mar- 
riages usual ;  and  how  small  a  propor- 
tion of  them  die  before  the  ago  of 
maturity,  in  the  present  state  of 
hygienic  knowledge,  where  the  locality 
is  healthy,  and  the  family  adequatelv 
provided  with  the  means  of  li\'ing.  ft 
IS  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  ca]|)acity 
of  increase,  if  wo  only  assume,  that  in 
a  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  people, 
eat^h  generation  may  be  double  the 
number  of  the  generation  which  pre- 
ceded it. 

Twenty  or  thirty  vears  ago,  thesn 
propositions  might  still  have  require<l 
considerable  enforc<^ment  and  illustra- 
tion :  but  the  evidence  of  them  is  so 
ample  and  incontestable,  that  th<»v 
have  made  their  way  against  all  kinds 
of  opiK>silioi),  and  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  axiomatic :  though  tho 
extreme  reluctance  felt  to  admitting 
them,  everj'  now  and  then  gives  birth 
to  some  ephemeral  theorj",  speedily 
forgotten,  of  a  ditterent  law  of  increase 
in  different  circumstances,  through  a 
providential  adaptation  of  the  fecundity 
of  the  human  species  to  the  exigencies 
of  society .f    Ihe  obsttvcle  to  a  just 

*  This  hM  been  disputed ;  but  the  highest 
estimate  I  have  seen  of  the  tcnn  which 
population  requires  for  doubling  itself  in  the 
United  States,  independently  of  immigrants 
and  of  tlicir  progeny— that  of  Mr.  Carey — 
does  nut  exceed  thirty  years. 

t  Oneofthesetl)eories,thatof  Mr.  Double* 
day,  may  be  thought  to  require  a  passing 
notice,  because  it  has  of  late  obtained  some 
follower^  and  because  it  dorires  a  Kmblance 
of  support  from  the  general  anaio)(»es  of 
organic  life.  This  theory  maintains  that  the 
lecundity  of  tho  human  animal,  and  of  uU 
other  \\yiu\f  lieings,  is  in  invorne  proportion 
to  thequaiitity  of  nutriment:  that  an  under- 
fed population  multiplivs  rapidly,  but  that 
all  classes  in  comfortable  circumstances  aro, 
by  a  physiological  law,  so  unpn>liflc,  as  »v\- 
dom  to  keep  up  tiieir  numbers  witliout  bciuii 
recruited  from  a  poorer  class.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  poftitire  excess  of  nutriment, 
in  animals  as  well  as  in  fruit  trecm  is  un- 
favourablo  to  reproduction ;  and  it  is  quite 
posidble,  tliotigh  liy  no  means  proved,  that 
the  physiological  conditions  of  fecundity  may 
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understanding  of  the  subject  docs  not 
arise  fn»in  tlmBo  theories,  but  from  too 
confused  a  notion  of  the  causes  which, 
at  mast  times  and  places,  keep  the 
actnal  increase  of  mankind  so  far 
behind  the  capacity. 

§  3.  Those  onuses,  nevertholess,  are 
in  no  way  mysterious.  V/hat  prc- 
Tcnts  the  popiUation  of  hares  and 
rabbits  from  overstocking  the  earth? 
Not  want  of  fecundity,  but  causes 
very  diii'ercnt :  many  enemies,  and  in- 
sufhcient  subsistence;  not  enough  to 
cat,  and  liability  to  being  eaten.  In 
the  human  race,  which  is  not  generally 
Kubject  to  the  \aiivT  inconvenience, 
the  equivalents  for  it  are  war  and 
disease.  If  the  multii)licntion  of  man- 
kind proceeded  only,  like  that  of  the 
other  animals,  frrnn  a  blind  instinct,  it 
would  be  limited  in  the  same  manner 
with  thcim;  the  births  would  bo  as 
nuinrnnis  as  the  physical  constitutifin 
of  the  species  admitted  of,  and  the 
population  would   be  kept  down    by 


exist  in  the  greatest  degree  when  the  supply 
of  food  is  somewhat  stinted.  But  any  one 
who  miglit  bo  Inclined  to  draw  trom  this, 
«Ten  ii'  admitted,  conclusions  at  variance 
with  the  principle  of  Mr.  Malthus,  needs 
only  be  invited  to  look  through  a  volame  of 
the  I'cerage,  and  observe  the  enormous  fami- 
lies  almost  oniversal  in  that  class;  or  call 
to  mind  the  large  families  of  the  English 
clergy,  and  genenlly  ot  tlie  middle  ciafsos  of 
England.  It  is,  besides,  well  remarked  by 
Mr.  Corey,  that,  to  be  consis>t<Mit  with  Mr. 
Double«lay'Bthe<iry,thc  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  tho  United  States,  apart  fi*om  im- 
mi.f^iition,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  slowest  on 
record. 

Mr.  Carey  has  a  theory  of  his  own,  also 
grounded  on  a  phyriological  tnitli,  that  the 
total  sum  of  nutriment  received  l»y  an  or- 
ganised body  directs  itself,  in  largi^st  propor- 
tion, to  tho  parts  of  the  system  which  are 
most  used ;  from  which  he  anticipates  a 
diminution  in  the  fecundity  of  human  beitifni, 
not  through  more  ^undant  feeding,  but 
through  the  greater  use  of  their  brains  inci- 
dent Ki  an  advanced  civilisation.  There  is 
eonflidcrable  plausibility  in  this  speculation, 
and  experience  may  hereafter  confirm  it. 
But  the  change  in  tho  human  constitution 
which  it  supposes,  if  ever  realized,  will  ccn- 
duce  to  the  expected  effect  rather  by  ren- 
dering physical  self-restraint  easier,  than  by 
dispensing  with  its  necessity ;  since  the  most 
rapid  known  rate  of  multiplication  is  quite 
eompatlble  with  a  very  sparing  employment 
•f  the  multiplying  power. 
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deaths.*  But  the  conduct  of  kinmii 
creatures  is  more  or  less  influenced  bjr 
foresight  of  consequences,  and  by  ixs* 
pulses  superior  to  men  animal  in- 
stincts: and  they  do  not,  therefin^ 
propagate  like  swinc,  but  ore  capaUe, 
though  in  very  tmequal  degreci,  of 
being  withheld  by  prudence,  or  by  tkt 
social  affections,  nrom  giving  exiateMi 
to  beings  bom  only  to  miseiy  and  pre- 
mature  death.  In  proportion  as  man- 
kind rise  above  the  condition  of  tks 
beasts,  population  is  restrained  bjr  tks 
fear  of  want,  rather  than  faj  want 
itself.  Even  where  there  is  noqvestici 
of  starvation,  many  are  similarly  acted 
upon  by  the  apprehension  of  losing 
wliat  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  tM 
decencies  of  their  situation  in  life. 
Ilitherto  no  other  motives  than  then 
two  have  been  found  strong  fjWHic^,  is 
the  generality  of  mankind,  to  ooonla^ 
act  the  tendency  to  increase.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  a  great  majoritj 
of  tho  middle  and  the  pocvrer  tlswr^ 
whenever  free  from  external  cootnl* 
to  maiTv  as  early,  and  in  nxMt  conn- 
tries  to  nave  as  many  children,  as  was 
consistent  with  maintaining  tbemsehct 
in  the  condition  of  life  which  they  wen 
bom  to,  or  were  accustomed  to  ooosidar 
as  theirs.  Among  the  middle  dnnrt^ 
in  many  individual  instances,  there  ii 
an  additional  restraint  exercised  fiun 
the  desire  of  doing  more  than  msis- 

*  Blr.  Carey  expatiates  on  the  abnrdi^tf 
supposing  that  matter  ten^  to  avsmiie  Ihs 
liighest  form  of  organisation,  the  hvsnaa,  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  it  assomes  the  Io»<r 
forms  which  compose  human  foodi  tkst 
human  beings  muMply  faster  than  tandps 
and  cabl)Kgcs.  But  the  limit  to  tiM  fatcfcaM 
of  mankind,  according  to  the  d«>eliiBaaf  Mr. 
Maitiius,  docs  not  depend  on  the  power  ef 
increase  of  turnips  and  cabbages,  but  on  thi 
limited  quantity  of  the  land  on  whteh  tbey 
can  he  grown.  So  long  as  the  qmiitity  « 
land  is  practically  unlimited,  which  U  is  is 
tho  United  States,  and  food.  coaatnu&nOf, 
can  be  increased  at  the  highest  rate  wUeh 
is  natural  to  it,  mankind  also  may,  ^rithMl 
au'^^ented  difficulty  in  ot>tainlng  nibsiscanoa 
increase  at  their  highest  rate.  When  Mr. 
Carey  can  show,  not  that  turnips  and  eil^ 
bages  but  that  the  soil  Itself,  or  the  nutrilltf 
elements  contained  In  it,  tend  nataxvUy  W 
multiply,  and  that,  too,  at  a  rate  mxt 
the  most  rapid  posiEdble  increase  of  mi 
he  will  have  said  something  to  the 
Till  then,  this  part,  at  least,  of  hb  i 
may  be  cooMdered  as  non-ezisCcat. 
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iaining  their  ciroiunfltances  —  of  im- 
piY^nn^  them;  but  siich  a  desire  is 
nrol y  found,  or  rarely  has  that  elTect, 
in  tli'o  labouring  classes.  If  they  can 
bring  up  a  family  aa  they  were  thcm- 
flelrei  brought  up,  even  the  prudent 
araong  ihcm  are  usuall?  satisfied.  Too 
often  they  do  not  think  even  of  that, 
but  rely  on  fortune,  or  on  the  resources 
to  be  found  in  legal  or  voluntary 
•charity. 

In  a  verv  backward  state  of  society, 
Ae  that  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  many  parts  of  Asia  at  pntsont, 
popalation  is  kept  down  by  actual 
starvation.  The  starvation  does  not 
take  place  in  ordinaTy  ^ours,  but  in 
seaaons  of  scarcity,  winch  in  those 
atatca  of  society  are  much  moro  ire- 
qnent  and  more  extreme  than  Eun>pe 


deaths  are  remarkably  few  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population ;  the  avcrago 
duration  of  life  is  the  longest  m 
Europe ;  the  population  contains  fewer 
children,  and  a  greater  proportional 
number  of  persons  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
than  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  any 
other  nart  of  the  world.  Tlie  paucity 
of  births  tends  directly  to  prolong  life, 
b^  keeping  the  p<»opl<}  in  comfortable 
circumstances ;  and  the  same  pnidencc 
is  doubtless  exercised  in  avoiding 
causes  of  disease,  as  in  keeping  clear 
of  the  principal  cause  of  poverty. 
It  is  wortliy  of  n;mark  that  the 
two  countries  thus  houourablv  distin- 
guished, are  countries  of  small  lauded 
proprietors. 

'There  are  other  cases  in  which  tlie 
pnideuce  and  forethought,  which  per- 


is  now  accustomed  to.  In  these  seasons  ^  haps  might  not  bo  cxereised  by  the 
actual  want,  or  the  maladies  conse-  ;  i>eopIe  themselves,  an;  exercised  by  the 
qnent  on  it,  carry  off  numbtrrs  of  the  |  state  for  their  benefit ;  marriage  not 
pnjiulation,  which  in  a  succession  of ,  being  permitt(;d  until  the  contracting 
liivourable  vears  again  expands,  to  be  ,  ]>arties  can  show  that  they  have  the 
a^ain  cruelly  decimated.  In  a  more  j  ])rospoct  of  a  comtbrtable  support. 
iraprovied  state,  few,  even  among  the  j  l.'iuler  these  la-ws,  of  which  1  shall 
pix»rrist  of  the  people,  are  liuiited  to  t^yoak  more  fully  hereatter,  the  comli- 
actual    ni'cesNanes,    and    to    a    Uire     tiun   of  the  people  is   ntported  to  bi^ 


snliiciency  of  thoKo  :  and  the  increase 
u  kept  within  bounds,  not  by  excess 
of  deaths,  but  by  limitation  of  birtiis. 
7h'>  limitation  is  bmnght  about  in 
Tarioos  ways.  In  some  countries,  it  is 
th*^  result  of  prudent  or  conscientious 
telf-re«traint.  There  is  a  condition  to 
which  the  labouring   pooj>le   are  ha 


poud,  and  the  illegilimate  births  nor 
HO  numerous  as  miirht  be  <;xj|i«'eted. 
There  are  places,  again,  in  whieii  the 
nrstraining  cause  seems  to  be  not  bo 
nmch  individual  pnulenee,  as  stnue 
general  and  perhaps  even  aecidental 
habit  of  the  coimtry.  In  the  niral 
districts  of  England,  during  the  last 


bitoated:  they  perceive  that  by  having  {  century,  the  growth  of  ])opulation  wiiK 
too  nomcrouB  families,  they  must  sink  |  very  effectually  repressed  by  the  difti- 
bt'Iow  that  condition,  or  fail  to  trans-  |  ciihy  of  obtaining  a  cottage  to  live  in. 
mit  it  to  their  children :  and  this  they  j  It  was  the  custom  for  unmarried  la- 
do  not  rhiKise  to  submit  to.  The  I  bour<*rs  to  lodge  and  board  with  th«'ir 
countries  in  which,  so  far  a.s  is  known,  |  employers;  it  was  the  custom  for  mar- 
a  gn*at  degn»e  of  voluntarj*  prud'-nce  I  ried  labourers  to  have  a  cottage :  and 
has  been  longi^st  practised  on  tliis  '  the  rule  of  the  English  p(N)r  laws  by 
rjh|'*ct,  are  iv«rway  and  parts  of  I  which  a  parish  was  e]iar;;ed  with  the 
Sn-it^rland.  Concerning  both,  there  I  support  of  its  unemployed  p«x)r,  nm- 
h:ip}K:'ns  to  U?  unusually  authentic  in-  I  dered  landowners  averse  to  piinnoto 
for.uation  :  many  facts  wcr»<  can^fully  j  marriage.  About  the  end  of  the  een- 
bmught  log.'.-tiier  by  Mr.  Malthu.s,  and  ,  turv,  the  great  demand  fur  men  in  war 
SiiJch  additional  evidencr;  has  been  |  and  manufactures,  made  it  l>e  thought 
obtained  since*  his  time.  In  both  these  |  a  patriotic  thing  to  encourage  popu la- 
countries  the  increase  of  population  is  tion:  and  about  the  same  time  the 
Ttrr  slow ;  and  what  checks  it^  is  not  |  growing  inclination  of  fanners  to  live 
nuJtitiide  of  dcnthsi  but  fewness  of  !  like  ricti  people,  favouix'd  as  it  was  by 
births.     Both    the    births   and    the  '  a  long  period  of  high  prices,  made 
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them  dcBirons  of  keeping  inferiors  at 
a  prentcr  dihtance,  and  pecuniary 
motives  anHing  I'nmi    abuwH  of   the 


cumstanccs,  nothing  pennanent  can  to 
d(ino  for  them;  the  most  prominBg 
schemes  end  only  in  haring  a  man 


poor  laws  biding  superadded,  thoy  |  numerous,  but  not  a  happier  people. 
p-adually  dn)ve  their  labourers  iuto  '  By  tlieir  habitual  standard.  1  meu 
cottages,  whi<'h  the  landlonls  now  no  that  (when  any  such  there  is)  down  Is 
longer  refu8<.>d  pemiiRMion  to  build.  In  which  they  will  multipl^r,  bat  not 
some  countries  an  old  standing  custom  .  lower.  Every  advance  tliej  mdke  in 
that  a  girl  should  not  marry  until  kIic  |  education,  civilization,  and  social  in- 
had  Huun  and   woven  for  herself  an  ;  pruvement,  tends  to  raiie  this  standard; 

1-  #la*5i"  ^\  1       ^  l_  •  11*.      a1_        a       •«     • 


ample  trouaean  (d«'stined  f«»r  the 
supply  of  her  whole  Kubscquent  life),  is 
saict  to  havo  acted  as  a  substantial 
check  to  |)opulati<)n.  In  England,  at 
present,  the  influence  of  prudcnco  in 
Keeping  down  multiplication  is  seen  by 
the  diminiKhed  nunilwr  of  marriages 
in  the  manufacturing  di^'tri»•t8  in  years 
when  trade  is  bad. 

But  whatever  bo  the  causes  by 
which  tho  population  is  anywhere 
limited  to  a  comparatively  slow  rate  of 
increase,  an  acceleration  of  the  rate 
very  speedily  follows  any  diminution  of 
the  motives  to  restraint.  It  is  but 
rarely  that  improvements  in  the  con- 
dition of  tho  labouring  classes  do  any- 
thing more  than  give  a  temporary 
margin,  speedily  filleil  up  by  an  in- 
crease of  tneir  immbers.  Ihe  use  thev 
commonly  choose  to  make  of  any  ad- 
vantageous change  in  their  ciirum- 
htances,  is  to  take  it  out  in  the  form 
which,  by  augmenting  the  j)opuliiti()n, 
deprives  tho  succeeding  generation  of 
the  U'netit.  Unlchs,  eitlu-r  by  their 
general  improvement  in  intrilectual 
and  moral  culture,  or  at  h'ast  by 
raising  their  habitual  standard  of  com- 
fortable living,  they  can  be  taught  to 
make  a   better  use  of  fa\uurablo  cir- 


and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  it  gr^ 
dually,  though  slowly,  rinng  in  the 
more  advanced  countries  of  Weetcn 
Europe.  Subsistence  and  emplo^meot 
in  England  have  never  increased  more 
ra]>idly  than  in  the  last  forty  yesi^ 
but  even'  census  since  1821  showed  a 
smaller  proportional  increase  of  popnW 
tion  than  that  of  the  period  preceoing; 
and  the  produce  of  French  agricnltoro 
and  industry  is  increasing  in  a  pio> 
gressivc  ratio,  while  the  popolatiai 
exhibits,  in  every  quinquennial  ccnins 
a  smaller  proportion  of  births  to  the 
population. 

riio  subject,  however,  of  populaliosr 
in  its  connexion  with  the  condition  of 
tlio  labouring  cIosseH,  will  be  con* 
sidered  in  another  place :  in  the 
present,  wo  have  to  do  with  it  solely  ss 
one  of  the  elements  of  Prodnction:  ud 
in  that  character  we  could  not  dii- 
penv.o  with  pointing  out  tho  unlimited 
extent  of  its  natural  powers  of  increase, 
and  tho  causes  owing  to  which  so 
small  a  {Kirtion  of  that  unlimited 
power  is  for  the  most  part  actually 
rxcrcised.  Aftrr  this  urief  indici- 
tioii,  we  shall  proceed  to  t]ie  other 
elements. 


CIIAITEU  XL 


OP   THE   LAW   OF  THK    IXt'ItKAWi:   01'   CAIMTAI* 


§  1.  The  requisites  of  production 
being  labour,  capital,  and  lan<l,  it  has 
been  seen  from  the  prt'ceding  chapter 
that  the  impediments  to  the  increase 
ol  priKluction  <lo  not  ariso  from  tli<5 
first  of  these  elements.     Ou  the  side 


of  labour  there  is  no  ol>stacIe  to  t& 
increase  of  pnxluotion,  indetinite  is 
extent  and  uf  unslackening  rapidity 
Population  has  the  poAver  of  increasing 
in  an  uniform  and  rapid  geometricu 
ratio.    If  the  only  ebsential  conditioA 
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of  production  were  labour,  the  produce 
might,  and  naturally  would,  increase 
in  the  same  ratio ;  and  tlicre  would  be 
no  limit,  nntil  the  numl)era  of  mankind 
were  brought  to  a  stand  from  actual 
want  of  space. 

Bat  production  has  other  requisites, 
and  of  these,  the  one  which  we  shall 
next  consider  is  Capital.  There  cannot 
be  more  people  in  any  countr)',  or  in 
the  world,  than  can  be  supported  from 
the  produce  of  past  labour  until  that 
pf  present  labour  comes  in.  There 
will  be  no  gnreater  number  of  productive 
L-ibonrers  in  any  countn',  or  iu  the 
world,  than  can  be  supported  from  that 
port  if  m  of  the  pnxluce  of  post  labour, 
which  is  spared  from  the  enjoyments 
of  its  possesHor  for  purposes  of  rcpro- 
dnction,  and  is  termed  Capital.  We 
have  next,  therefore,  to  inquire  into 
the  conditions  of  the  increase  of  capi- 
tal :  the  causes  by  which  the  rapidity 
of  its  increase  is  determined,  and 
the  necessar}'  limitations  of  that  iu- 
croase. 

8ince  all  capital  is  the  pitxluct  of 
savinjjT,  that  is,  uf  abstinence  from 
pn-sent  consumption  for  the  sake  of  a 
Alt  a  re  f^ood,  the  increase  of  capital 
must  depend  upon  two  thingH — the 
amount  of  the  i'und  from  which  savini^ 
can  be  made,  and  the  streni^h  of  the 
dispositions  which  prompt  to  it. 

'ihe  fund  from  which  saving  can  bo 
made,  is  the  suri>lus  of  the  pnKluce  of 
lalKwr,  after  supplying  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  all  concerned  in  the  produc- 
ti'in:  (including  those  emplnv(>d  in 
rrjilaring  the  materials,  and  keeping 
the  fixed  capital  in  repair.)  More 
th.'in  this  surplus  cannot  l>e  saved 
bndvr  any  circumstances.  As  mucli 
as  this,  though  it  never  is  savod, 
Always  might  be.  This  suqilus  is  the 
fund  from  which  the  enjoyinentH,  as 
•li«tingiiished  from  the  necensari^fS  of 
the  iipKluccrs,  are  provided;  it  is  the 
fund  from  which  all  are  subhiMted,  who 
an.'  not  themselves  engaged  in  produc- 
tion ;  and  from  which  all  additions  are 
made  to  capital.  It  is  the  real  net 
produce  of  titc  country.  The  ])hrase, 
net  produce,  is  often  taken  in  a  more 
fimited  sense,  to  denote  only  the  profits 
cf  the  camtalist  and  the  rent  of  the 


landlord,  under  the  idea  that  nothing 
can  be  included  in  the  net  produce  of 
capital,  but  what  is  returned  to  the 
owner  of  the  capital  after  replacing 
his  expenses.  But  this  is  too  narrow 
an  acceptation  of  the  term.  Tlxf 
capital  of  the  employer  forms  the 
revenue  of  the  labourers,  and  if  this 
exceeds  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  gives 
them  a  sur|)lus  which  they  may  eitlior 
expend  in  enjojnuents  or  save.  For 
every  purpose  lor  which  there  can  !>»• 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  net  proilncc  of 
industrv',  tliis  surplus  ought  to  b<>  iH- 
cluded  in  it.  When  this  is  included, 
and  not  othen^isc,  the  net  produce  of 
the  country  is  the  measure  of  its 
effective  power ;  of  what  it  can  spare 
for  any  purposes  of  public  utility,  or 
private  mdulgence;  the  portion  of 
Its  produce  of  which  it  can  dispose  at 
pleasure ;  which  can  be  drawn  upon 
to  attain  any  ends,  or  gratify  any 
wishes,  either  of  the  government  or 
of  individuals;  which  it  can  either 
spend  for  its  satisfaction,  or  save  for 
future  odvantage. 

The  amount  of  this  fimd,  this  not 
produce,  this  excess  of  production 
al>ove  the  physical  necessaries  of  the 
produc«*rs,  is  one  of  the  elements  that 
determine  the  amount  of  saving.  The 
greater  the  prothure  of  labour  af\er 
supporting  the  labourers,  the  more 
there  is  which  can  be  saved.  The 
same  thing  also  partly  contributes  to 
determine  how  much  will  be  saved. 
A  part  of  the  motive  to  saving  consists 
in  the  prospect  of  deriving  an  income 
from  savings  ;  in  the  fact  that  capital, 
employed  in  pro<luction,  is  capable  of 
not  only  reproducing  itself  but  yielding 
an  increase.  The  grater  the  i»rotit 
that  can  be  made  from  capital,  the 
stronger  is  the  motive  to  its  accumu- 
lation. That  inde<'d  which  fonns  the 
inducement  to  save,  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  fund  which  supplies  the  means 
of  saving,  not  the  whole  net  produce  «)f 
the  land,  capital,  and  labour  of  the 
country,  but  only  a  part  of  it,  the  par* 
which  fonns  the  remuneration  of  the. 
capitalist,  and  is  called  profit  of  stock. 
It  will  however  be  readily  enough 
understood,  evi'n  previously  to  the  ex- 
planations which  will  be  given  hero- 
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aflcr,  that  wlicn  tlie  general  proiluc- 
tivcncss  of  labour  and  cai>ital  ia  Kreat,  , 
the  returns  to  the  capitahKt  arc  likely  , 
to  be  large,  and  that  some  pro^^rtion,  i 
though  not  an  uniform  one,  will  com-  ! 
monly  obtain  between  the  two. 

■ 

§  2.  But  the  disposition  to  save  ; 
does  not  wholly  depend  on  the  external  j 
inducement  to  it:  on  the  amount  of 
profit  to  be  made  from  savings.  With 
the  same  pecuniary  inducement,  the 
inclination  is  verv  different,  in  differ- 
cut  persons,  and  in  different  commu- 
nities. The  effective  desire  of  accumu- 
lation is  of  unequal  stn'ngth,  not  only 
according  to  the  varieties  of  individual 
character,  but  to  the  general  state  of 
society  and  civili/atiun.  Like  all 
other  moral  attributes,  it  is  one  in 
which  the  human  race  exhibits  great 
diflerences,  conformably  to  the  diver- 
sity of  its  circumstances  and  the  stage 
of  Its  progress. 

On  topics  which  if  they  were  to  be 
fully  investigated  would  exceed  the 
bounds  that  can  bo  allotted  to  them 
in  this  treatise,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  refer  to  other  works  in  which 
the  necessary  developments  have  been 
presented  more  at  length.  On  the 
subject  of  Population  this  valuable 
service  has  been  rendered  by  the 
celebrated  Essay  of  Mr.  ^lalthus ; 
and  on  the  point  which  now  occupies 
us  1  can  refer  with  equal  confidence  to 
another,  though  a  less  known  work, 
"New  Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy," by  Dr.  liae.*     In  no  other 

*  This  treatise  is  an  example,  such  as  not 
unHrequently  prof cnts  it»elf,  how  much  more 
dopemU  on  accident,  thnn  on  the  qualities 
of  a  book.  In  determining  its  reception.  Uad 
it  appeared  at  a  suitable  time,  and  been  fa- 
voured by  circumstances,  it  « ould  have  had 
orery  requisite  fbr  f^rat  success.  The  author, 
a  Scotchman  setUiMl  in  the  United  States, 
unites  much  knowledge,  an  original  vein  of  ■ 
thouifht,  a  couAidcrablo  turn  for  philosophic  i 
generalities,  and  a  manner  of  expiusition  and 
illustration  calculated  to  make  ideas  tell  not 
only  for  what  they  are  worth,  but  for  more 
than  they  are  worth,  and  which  sometimes, 
I  think,  has  that  effect  in  the  writer's  own 
mind.  The  principal  fault  of  the  book  is 
Uie  position  of  antaf^onism  in  which,  with 
the  cuntroTersial  spirit  apt  to  be  found  in 
those  who  have  new  thoughts  on  old  subjects, 
ho  hati  placnd  himself  towards  Adam  Smith. 
I  call  this  a  fault,  (though  1  think  many  of 


book  known  to  me  is  to  mach  ligbk 
thrown,  both  from  principle  and 
history,  on  the  causes  whi<ui  dete^ 
mine  the  accumulation  of  capitaL 

All  accumulation  inyolTes  the  saoi- 
fice  of  a  present,  for  the  sako  of  a 
future  gooa.  But  the  expediency  of  nch 
a  sacriiice  iraries  ^Try  much  in  diflerent 
states  of  circumstances ;  and  the  vilU 
lingness  to  make  it,  varies  still  more. 

In  weighing  the  future  against  th» 
present,  the  uncertainty  of  all  things 
tuture  is  a  leading  element ;  and  that 
uncertainty  is  of  very  difierent  degnes» 
"All  circumstances,''  therelbre,  "in- 
creasing the  probability  of  the  provi^ 
sion  we  make  for  futurity  being  en- 
joyed by  ourselves  or  others  tend** 
justly  and  reasonably  "  to  givi 
strength  to  the  eflEective  desin  of 
accumulation.  Thus  a  healthy  climsta 
or  occupation,  by  increasing  the  pro- 
bability of  life,  has  a  tendency  to  add 
to  this  debiro.  When  en^^iced  in 
safe  occupations,  and  living  in  heahhy 
countries,  men  are  much  more  apt  £»• 
be  frugal  than  in  unhealthy  or  hasaid- 
ous  occupations,  and  in  climates  per- 
nicious to  human  life.  Sailors  and 
soldiers  are  prodigals.  In  the  Wert 
Indies,  New  Orleans,  the  East  Indir% 
the  expenditure  of  the  inhabitants  is 
pixifiise.  The  same  people,  coming  to 
roNide  in  the  healthy  parts  of  Europe^ 
and  not  getting  into  the  Tortes  of 
extravagant  fashion,  live  economicslly. 
War  and  pestilence  have  always  waste 
and  luxury  among  the  other  evils  that 
follow  in  their  train.  For  similsr 
reasons,  whatever  gives  security  to  thd 
aflkirs  of  the  community  is  favooraUe 
to  the  strength  of  this  principle.  In 
this  reH)>ccl  the  general  prevadence  of 
law  and  order,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
continuance  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
have  considemble  influencc."'f  Ths 
more  perfect  tlie  security,  the  greater 

the  criticisms  Jnnt,  and  some  of  them  fti^ 
seeing),  because  there  is  much  less  real  dit 
ference  of  opinion  tlian  might  Imi  mpposeA 
from  Dr.  Kae*s  animadvcrsioiui ;  and  becaast 
wliat  be  has  found  vulnerable  in  his  great 
predecessor  is  chiefly  the  **  human  foe  mcA" 
in  his  premises ;  tlic  portion  of  them  that  is 
over  and  above  what  was  cither  reqoind  or 
is  actually  used  for  the  establishment  oC  bis 
conclusions. 

t  R«e,p.  133. 
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vill  be  the  effectiro  strcn^tli  of  the 
desire  of  accumulation.  Wlu>rc  pro- 
perry  ia  less  safe,  or  the  vicissitudes 
ruinoofl  to  fortunes  are  more  frequent 
and  severe,  fewer  persons  will  snve  at 


§  3.  From  these  vanous  ciiusos,  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  there  is,  in  diilvr 
ent   portions  of  the    huuum    race,   a 
greater  diversity  than  is  usually  ad- 
verted to,  in  the  strength  of  the  efl<rctivi' 


all,  and  of  thoso  who  do,  many  will  .  de^iro  of  accumuLition.     A  backward 
n-quire  the   inducement  of  a   higher    statu  of  genorid  civilization   is  oi'tcu 


nito  of  pfotit  on  capital,  to  make  them 
prefer  a  doubtful  future  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  present  enjoyment. 


more  the  efl'ect  of  deficiency  in  this 
particular  than  in  many  others  which 
attract  more   attention.     In   the  cir- 


Thei>«  are  considerations  which  affect  |  cumstances,  fur  example,  of  a  hunting 
the  expediency,  in  tho  eye  of  leuson,  j  tribe,  "  man  may  bo  Kaid  to  bo  neces- 
of  ronsultiog  future  interests  at  the  |  sarily  improviileut,  and  regardless  of 
expense  of  present.  But  the  inclination  |  futurity,  because,  in  this  state,  the 
to  make  this  sacrifice  does  not  solely  ;  future  presents  nothing  which  can  bo 
depend  upon  its  expediency.     The  dis-  i  with  certainty  either  foreseen  or  p^ 

position  to  save  is  often  far  short  of  j  verned I3esidcs  a  want  of  the 

what  reason  wonid  dictate :    and  at  ,  motives    exciting  to  provide   fur    the 
other  times  is  liable  to  be  in  excess  of  it.  ,  needs  of  futurity  through  means  of  the 

Deficient  strength  of  the  desire  of  .  abilities  of  the  present,  there  is  a  w.aut 
acciimolation  may  arise  from  improvi-  of  i\w  habits  of  ]x;rc-c])tion  and  action, 
dfTicp,  or  from  want  of  interest  in  '  leading  to  a  constant  connexion  in  the 
others.  Impn>vidence  may  be  con-  I  mind  of  those  distant  points,  and  of  the 
nocted  with  intellectual  as  well  as  i  series  of  events  serving  to  unite  them. 
mirHil  caucs.  Individuals  and  com- |  Even,  therefore,  if  motives  be  awidcened 
njnnitics  of  a  very  low  state  of  intcUi-  capable  of  producing  the  exertion  ne- 
g»>ticc  are  alwaj^  improvident.  A  ceasary  to  effect  this  connexion,  there 
o-rtain  measure  of  intellectual  develop-  remains  the  task  of  truinin;^  the  mind 
m^nt  seems  neceRsary  to  enalile  absent  ,  to  tliink  and  act  so  as  to  establish  it." 
tilings,  and  especially  things  future,  to  :  For  instance:  "  Upon  tho  banks  of 
act  with  any  force  on  the  imai^inatiou  the  St.  LuMrTence  there  are  several 
and  will.  The  efiect  of  want  of  interest  little  Indian  villages,  'i'hey  are  sur- 
in  others  in  diminishing  accumulation,  '  rounded,  in  general,  by  a  g'od  deal  of 
will  !«  admitted,  if  we  consider  how  i  land,  from  which  the  wckkI  seoms  to 
nmch  saving  at  present  takes  place,  ;  have  been  long  extirpated,  and  have, 
w):ich  hai  for  its  object  the  interest  of  besidcrs,  attached  to  them,  extensive 
others  rather  than  of  ourselves;  the  .  tracts  oi'  forest.  The  cleared  land  is 
education  of  children,  their  advance-  rarely,  I  may  almost  snv  never,  culti- 
D:'-nt  in  life,  the  future  interests  o'  !  vateJ,  nor  are  any  inroaJs  made  in  tho 
Mlt'?r  pemonal  connexions,  the  jrawer  '  forest  for  such  a  purpose.  The  soil  is, 
of  pmmotinc;  by  the  bestowal  of  money  |  novcrlhelods,  fertile,  and  were  it  not, 
or  time,  objects  of  public  or  private  j  manure  lies  in  heaps  bv  their  houses. 
t:K:ulness.  If  mankind  were  generally  Wore  every  family  to  im  h»8e  half  an 
in  the  state  of  mind  to  which  some  '  acre  of  gruiind,  till  it,  and  plant  it  in 
app^>:Krh  was  seen  in  the  declining  iRitatoes  and  maize,  it  wuuld  yield  a 
period  of  the  Koman  empire— caring  I  Huiliuiency  to  suppnrt  them  one-half 
D'^iTirncr  for  their  huiris*,  as  well  as  |  tin*  year.  They  sutler,  too,  every  now 
n*^':  hi ng  frir  friends,  the  public,  or  any     and    then,   extreme    want,    insomueli 


ci-ie^t  which  survived  them  —  they 
r.ijiilil  seldom  deny  themselves  any  in- 
d«:!jf*nce  for  the  sake  of  saving,  beyond 
«liat  was  necessary  for  their  own  future 


that,  joined  to  occcisional  intemperance, 
it  is  rapidly  reducing  their  numbers. 
This,  to  us,  so  strange  apathy  prrKceds 
not,  in  any  gn-at  degree,  from  rejmg- 


vf'ars;  which  they  would  place  in  life  i  nance  to  labour;  on  the  contran-,  they 
lannitie?,  or  in  some  other  form  which  i  apply  very  diligently  to  it  when  its 
"wo-ild  make  its  cxistenoe  and  their  j  rewar^l  is  inim<uiate.  Thus  besides 
lives  terminate  together.  I  their  peculiar  occupations  of  hunting 
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and  nulling,  in  which  they  are  ever 
remly  to  enc;agc,  they  arc  much  em-  : 
ployod  in  the  navigation  of  the  St  j 
Mwrencc,  and  may  be  seen  labouring 
At  the  oar,  or  setting  with  the  pole,  in 
tlip  htrge  boats  nscd  for  the  purpose, 
and  always  furnish  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  additional  hands  necessary  to  con- 
duct rafts  through  some  of  the  rapids. 
Nor  is  the  obstacle  aversion  to  a;rri- 
cultural  labour.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
prejudice  of  theirs ;  but  mere  prejudices 
always  yield,  principles  of  action  cannot 
be  created.  When  the  returns  from 
agricultural  labour  are  speedy  and 
great,  they  are  also  agnculturists. 
Thus,  fumui  of  the  little  islands  on 
Lake  St.  Francis,  near  the  Indian 
village  of  St.  llcgis,  are  favourable  to  ■ 
the  growth  of  maize,  a  plant  yielding 
a  return  of  a  hundredfold,  and  forming, 
evt>n  when  half  ripe,  a  pleasant  and 
Bubstantittl  repast.  Patches  of  the 
best  land  on  tocso  inlands  are,  there-  j 
fore,  every  year  cultivated  by  them  for  ! 
this  purpose.  As  their  situation  renders  i 
them  inaccessible  to  cattle,  no  fence  is 
required ;  were  this  additional  outlay 
neceswiry,  1  suspect  they  would  be 
neglected,  like  the  commons  a<ljoining 
their  village.  These  had  apparontly, 
at  one  time,  been  under  crop.  The 
cattle  of  the  neighlwuring  settlers 
wouM  TKiw,  however,  destroy  any  crop  ' 
not  (K'curcly  fenced,  and  this  additional 
necepsary  outlay  conj<equontly  bars 
their  culture.  It  removes  them  to  an 
order  o\'  instruments  of  slower  return 
than  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
strength  of  the  effective  doHire  of  accu- 
mulation in  this  little  society. 

**  It  is  here  deserving  of  notice,  that 
what  instruments  of  this  kind  they  do 
iomi,  are  completely  formed.  The 
small  spots  of  com  they  cultivate  are 
thoroughly  weeded  and  hoed.  A  little 
neglect  in  this  part  would  indeed  re- 
duce the  crop  very  much ;  of  this  ex- 
perience has  made  them  perfectly 
aware,  and  they  act  accordingly.  It  is 
cvidentlv  not  the  necessary  labour  that 
is  the  olHitaclc  to  more  extended  cul- 
ture, but  the  distant  return  from  that 
labour.  I  am  assured,  indeed,  that 
among  some  of  the  more  remote  tribes, 
the  labour  thuB  expended  much  exceeds 


tliat  given  by  the  whites.  He  wum 
portions  of  ground  being  cropped  with- 
out remission,  and  mannro  not  bciai^ 
used,  they  would  acarcelj  yield  aiy 
return,  were  not  the  soil  meet  etatMtw 
broken  and  pulverized,  both  with  tlii 
hoe  and  the  hand.  In  such  a  ntoatiQa 
a  white  man  would  clear  a  freah  piece 
of  groimd.  It  would  peiiiapa  icaite 
repay  his  labour  the  iintjyear,  utdha 
would  have  to  look  for  hia  reward  in 
succeeding  years.  On  the  Indian,  soo* 
ceeding  years  are  too  distant  to  make 
sufficient  impression  ;  thoufrh,  to  obtain 
what  labour  may  bring  about  in  tbe 
course  of  a  few  months,  he  toils  efvi 
more  assiduously  than  the  white  man."* 
This  view  of  things  is  coufinued  by 
the  experience  of  the  Jesuits,  in  their  id* 
teresting  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indiaai 
of  Paraguay.  They  gained  tiie  confi- 
denco  of  tncse  savages  in  a  nMt 
extraordinaiy  degree.  They  aoqinnd 
inflnence  over  them  sufficient  to  make 
them  change  their  whole  manner  of 
life.  They  obtained  their  ahaolate  lo^ 
mission  and  obedience.  They  estab* 
lished  peace.  They  taught  them  sU 
the  opttrations  of  European  aerieol- 
ture,  and  many  of  the  more  djAcalt 
arts,  lliere  were  everywhere  to  bt 
seen,  according  to  Charlevoix,  "  woik> 
shops  of  gilders,  painters,  sculptor^ 
goldKmiths,  watclimakers,  carpenters^ 
joiners,  dyers,"  &c.  These  occupatiou 
wore  not  practised  for  the  personsl 
gain  of  the  artificers :  the  produce  wss 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  mif' 
sionaries,  who  ruled  the  people  by  s 
voluntary  despotism.  The  obstacles 
arising  from  aversion  to  labour  were 
therefore  very  completely  overoooNi 
The  real  difhculty  was  the  impn»tt 
dence  of  the  people ;  their  inabihty  te 
think  for  the  future ;  and  the  necessitf 
accordingly  of  the  most  onremittnig 
and  minute  superintendence  on  ths 
part  of  their  instructors.  "  Thus  al 
tirst,  if  these  ^ve  up  to  them  the  esre 
of  the  oxen  with  which  they  pkmglMd, 
their  indolent  thoughtlessness  worn 
probably  leave  them  at  evening  stil 
yoked  to  the  implement.  Worse  tfasi 
this,  instances  occurred  where  they  cil 
them  up  for  supper,  thinking,  wh«i  f^ 
•  Roe.  p.  136. 
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ided,  that  they  sufficiently  ex- 
themselves  by  saying  tbcy  were 
f .  .  .  .  These  fathers,  says  Ul- 
Te  to  visit  the  hoases,  to  examine 
is  really  wanted :  for,  without  this 
he  Indians  would  never  look  after 
ing.  They  must  be  present,  too, 
animals  are  slaughtered,  not  only 
he  meat  may  be  equally  divided, 
at  nothing  may  be  lost."  "  But 
iistanding  all  this  care  and  su- 
endcnce,"  says  Charlevoix,  "  and 
)  precautions  which  are  taken  to 
It  any  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
he  missionaries  are  sometimes 
embarrassed.  It  often  happens 
ley'* (the  Indians)  "do  not  reserve 
imaelves  a  sufficiency  of  grain, 
or  seed.  As  for  their  other  pro- 
s,  were  they  not  well  looked  after, 
would  soon  be  without  where- 
l  to  support  life."* 
an  example  intermediate,  in  the 
jth  of  the  effective  desire  of  accu- 
ion,  between  the  state  of  things 
depicted  and  that  of  modem 
«,  the  case  of  the  Chinese  de- 
.  attention.  From  various  cir- 
ances  in  their  personal  habits 
ocial  condition,  it  might  bo  an- 
ted that  they  would  possess  a 
5  of  prudence  and  self-control 
iT  than  other  Asiatics,  but  inferior 
Bt  European  nations ;  and  the  fol- 
^  evidence  is  adduced  of  the  fact. 
Iirability  is  one  of  tho  chief 
iea,  marking  a  high  degree  of 
fiective  desire  of  accumulation. 
esdmony  of  travellers  ascribes  to 
stnunents  formed  by  tho  Chinese, 
y  inferior  durability  to  similar 
mcnts  constructed  by  £urop(>ans. 
onies,  we  arc  told,  unless  of  the 
r  ranks,  are  in  general  of  unbumt 
:,  of  clay,  or  of  hurdles  plastered 
iarth ;  the  roofs,  of  reeds  fastened 
hs.  We  can  scarcely  conceive 
insubstantial  or  temporary  fabrics, 
partitions  are  of  paper,  requiring 
renewed  every  year.  A  similar 
«tion  may  be  made  concerning 
implements  of  husbandry,  and 
utensils.  They  are  almost  en- 
of  wood,  the  metals  entering 
\Tj  sparingly  into  their  coustruc- 
•  Ha«,  p.  140. 
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tion ;  consequently  they  soon  wear  oftt, 
and  require  frequent  renewals.  A 
greater  deg^ree  of  strength  in  the  effec- 
tive desire  of  accumulation,  would 
cause  them  to  be  constructed  of  mate- 
rials requiring  a  greater  present  ex- 
penditiu^,  but  being  far  more  durable. 
From  the  same  cause,  much  land,  that 
in  other  countries  would  be  cultivated, 
lies  waste.  All  travellers  take  notice 
of  large  tracts  of  lands,  chiefly  swamps, 
which  continue  in  a  state  of  nature. 
To  bring  a  swamp  into  tillage  is  gene- 
rally a  process,  to  complete  which, 
requires  several  years.  It  must  be 
previously  drained,  the  surface  long 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  many  opera- 
tions performed,  before  it  can  be  made 
capable  of  bearing  a  crop.  Though 
yielding,  probably,  a  very  considerable 
return  for  the  labour  bestowed  on  it, 
that  return  is  not  made  until  a  long 
time  has  elapsed.  The  cultivation  of 
such  land  implies  a  greater  strength  of 
the  eficctive  desire  of  accumiuation 
than  exists  in  the  empire. 

"  The  produce  of  the  harvest  is,  as 
we  have  remarked,  always  an  instni- 
ment  of  some  order  or  another ;  it  is  a 
provision  for  future  want,  and  regulated 
oy  the  same  laws  as  those  to  which 
other  means  of  attaining  a  similar  end 
conform.  It  is  there  chiefly  rice,  of 
which  there  are  two  harvests,  the  one 
in  June,  the  other  in  October.  Tho 
period  then  of  eight  months  between 
October  and  June,  is  that  for  which 

Srovision  is  made  each  year,  and  tho 
ifierent  estimate  they  make  of  to-day 
and  this  dav  eight  months  will  appear 
in  the  self-denial  they  practise  now,  in 
order  to  guard  aptinst  want  then. 
The  amount  of  this  self-denial  would 
seem  to  be  small.  Tho  father  Parcnniu, 
indeed,  (who  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  spent  a  long  life  among  tho 
Chinese  of  all  classes,)  asserts,  that 
it  is  their  great  deficiency  in  fore- 
thought and  frugality  in  this  rcppect, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  scarcities 
and  famines  that  frequently  occur." 

That  it  is  defect  of  proviaence,  not  de- 
fect of  industry,  that  limits  production 
among  the  Chinese,  is  still  more  ob- 
vious than  in  the  case  of  the  semi-agri- 
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cultiiralised  Indians.  "  Where  tho  re- 
turns are  quick,  whore  the  instnmients 
formed  require  but  little  time  to  bring 
the  events  for  which  they  were  formed 
to  an  issue/'  it  in  well  known  that 
"the  great  progress  which  haa  been 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  arts 
miited  to  tho  nature  of  tho.  country  and 
the  wanta  of  its  inluvbitants*'  makes 
industry  energetic  and  cflfective.  " 'Jhc  ' 
warmth  of  the  climate,  tho  natural  for- 1 
tility  of  the  country,  tho  knowledge 
which  tho  inhabitants  have  acquired 
of  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and  tho  dis- 
covery and  gradual  adaptation  to  every 
soil  of  the  most  useful  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, enable  them  very  speedily  to 
draw  from  almost  any  part  of  tho  sur- 
face, what  is  there  esteemed  an  equiva- 
lent to  much  more  than  tho  labour  be- 
stowed in  tilling  and  cropping  it. 
They  have  commonly  double,  some- 
times treble  harvests.  These,  when 
they  consist  of  a  grain  so  productive 
as  rice,  tho  usual  crop,  can  scarce  fail 
to  yield  to  their  skill,  from  almost  any 
portion  of  soil  that  can  be  at  once 
brought  into  culture,  very  ample  re- 
turns. Accordingly  there  is  no  spot 
that  labour  can  immediately  bnng 
under  cultivation  that  is  not  mode  to 
yield  to  it.  Hills,  even  mountains  ore 
ascended  and  formed  into  terraces; 
and  water,  in  that  crmntry  tho  great 

Eroductive  agent,  is  led  to  every  part 
y  drains,  or  carried  up  to  it  by  the  in- 
geiiiouR  and  simple  hydraulic  machines 
which  have  been  in  use  from  time  im- 
memorial among  this  singular  people. 
They  effect  this  the  more  easily,  frwm 
the  soil,  even  in  these  situations,  being 
very  deep  and  covered  with  much  voge- 
tablo  mould.  But  what  yet  moro  than 
this  marks  the  readiness  with  which 
labour  is  foreed  to  form  tho  most  diffi- 
cult materials  into  instruments,  where 
these  instruments  soon  bring  to  an 
issue  tho  events  for  which  they  are 
formed,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  on 
many  of  their  lakes  and  rivers,  of  struc- 
tures resembling  the  lloating  gardens 
of  the  Peruvians,  rafts  covered  with 
vegetable  soil  and  cultivated.  Labour 
in  this  way  draws  from  the  materials  i 
on  which  it  acts  very  speedy  returns.  I 
Kothing  can  exceed  the  luxuriance  of  ; 


vegetation  when  the  quickening  povm 
of  a  genial  fiin  are  xninisteredtoliji 
rich  soil  and  abondant  muiBture.  Uk 
otherwise,  as  w«  have  wen,  in  chm 
where  the  retnm,  tboogh  oopiaa%  • 
distant.  European  traveilen  an  NT 
prised  at  meetmg  theae  little  iioatiiK 
farms  by  the  side  of  awnmps  wUi 
only  require  draining  to  renoer  thoR 
tillable.  It  lecnu  to  them  etnngi 
that  labour  should  not  rather  be  U- 
stowed  on  the  solid  earth,  when  id 
fniita  might  endure,  than  on  atmetawi 
that  must  decay  and  periah  inafpv 
ycara.  The  people  they  nre  mmtf 
think  not  so  much  of  fatiira  yean,  M 
of  the  present  time.  The  effectiff  4^ 
sire  of  accumulation  it  of  Tery  diflMI 
strength  in  the  one,  from  what  it  if  ■ 
the  other.  The  viewa  of  the  EnnpHi 
extend  to  a  distant  futnritj,  and  hi  ii 
surprised  at  the  Chinese,  oondenaid 
through  improvidence,  and  want  i 
sufficient  prospective  care,  to  inoeMil 
toil,  and  as  ha  thinka,  inaofienblt 
wretchedness.  The  views  of  tki 
Chineao  are  confined  to  naiivnr 
bounds ;  he  is  content  to  lire  from  ^ 
to  day,  and  has  Icamt  to  coDoetve  tnm 
a  lifo  of  toil  a  blessing."* 

When  a  country  haa  cairied  jjiujw 
tion  as  far  as  in  the  existing  state  flf 
knowledge  it  can  be  carried  with  ■ 
amount  uf  return  corresponding  to  tht  ^ 
average  strength  of  the  effective  dean 
of  accumulation  in  that  country,  it  bM 
reached  what  is  called  the  statiooiiT 
state  ;  tho  state  in  which  no  ihrtbera^ 
dition  will  be  made  to  capital  anloi 
there  takes  place  either  some  impra*^ 
ment  in  tho  arts  of  production,  ' 
an  increase  in  tho  strength  of  the  d»> 
sire  to  accumulate.  In  the  statioiMiy 
state,  though  capital  does  not  oo  tin 
whole  increase,  some  persons  CiW 
richer  and  others  poorer.  Those  inam 
degree  of  providence  is  below  ihbxan^ 
standard,  become  impoverished,  their 
capital  i>eri8hes,  and  makes  roonfor 
the  savings  of  those  whose  eflective^ 
sire  of  accumulation  exceeds  the  ■**' 
rage.  These  become  the  natural  ^ 
chasers  of  the  land,  manufactories,  sif 
other  instruments  of  production  o 
by  their  less  provident  conntiymeik 
*  naei  pp.  161—6* 
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\i  the  caoaes  ««  which  make  the 
to  capitAl  greater  in  one  country 
1  another,  and  which,  in  certain 
itancea,  make  it  impossible  for 
ditional  cj^utal  to  tiud  invest- 
nleaaat  diminiahed  returns,  will 

dearJ^  hereafter.  In  Chinai 
Donntiy  haa  really  attained,  aa 
ippoaed  to  have  done,  the  8ta> 
atate,  accumulation  haa  stopped 
le  returns  to  capital  are  still  aa 
ia  indicated  by  a  rate  of  inte- 
ally  twelve  per  cent,  and  prao- 
▼arying  (it  ia  aaid)  between 
a  and  thirty-aiz.  It  ia  to  be 
id    thereibre  that   no  greater 

of  capital  than  the  countiy 
poaoewca,  can  find  employment 
ugh  rate  of  profit,  and  that  any 
rate  does  not  hold  out  to  a 
I  aufficient  temptation  to  induce 
abstain  from  present  enjoyment. 
.  contrast  witn  Holland,  where, 
tho  most  flourishing  period  of 
orj,  the  government  was  able 
Uy  to  borrow  at  two  per  cent, 
rate  individuals,  on  good  secu- 
three.    Since  China  is  not  a 

like  Burmab,  or  the  native 
f  India,  where  an  enormous  in- 
I  but  an  indispensable  compen- 
for  the  risk  incurred  from  the 
ch  or  poverty  of  the  state,  and 
oat  alt  private  borrowers;  the 
fact  it  be,  that  the  increase  of 
haa  coBka  to  a  stand  while  the 
.  to  it  are  fltill  so  large,  denotes 
i  lesa  degree  of  the  elective  de- 
aocomulation,  in  other  words  a 
omer  estimate  of  the  future  rela- 
o  the  present,  than  that  of  most 
an  nations. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of 
es  in  which  the  average  strength 
desire  to  accumulate  is  short  of 
hich,  in  circumstances  of  any 
le  security,  reason  and  sober 
lion  would  approve.  We  have 
speak  of  others  in  which  it  deci- 
urpasses  that  standard.  In  the 
»rosperou8  countries  of  Europe, 
ire  to  be  found  abundance  of 
ia;  in  some  of  them  (and  in 
ofe  than  England)  the  ordinary 

c£  economy   and   providence 


among  tliose  who  live  by  manual  la- 
bour cannot  be  considered  high ;  still, 
in  a  very  numerous  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, the  professional,  manufactu- 
ring, and  trading  classes,  being  those 
who^  generally  speaking,  unite  more  of 
the  means  with  more  of  the  motives  for 
saving  than  any  other  class,  the  spirit 
of  aocumuladon  is  so  strong,  that  the 
signs  of  rapidly  increasing  wealth 
meet  eveiy  eye :  and  the  great  amount 
of  capital  seeking  investment  excites 
astonishment,  whenever  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances turning  much  (xTit.intosome 
one  channel,  such  aa  railway  construc- 
tion or  foreign  speculative  adventure, 
bring  the  largeness  of  the  total  amount 
into  evidence. 

There  are  many  circumstances, 
which,  in  England,  give  a  peculiar 
force  to  the  accumulating  propensity. 
The  long  exemption  of  the  country  from 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  the  far  earlier 
period  than  elsewhere  at  which  pro- 
perty was  secure  from  militaiy  violence 
or  arbitral^  spoliation,  have  produced  a 
long-standing  and  hereditary  contidence 
in  the  safety  of  funds  when  trusted  out 
of  the  owner's  hands,  which  in  most 
other  countries  is  of  much  more  re- 
cent origin,  and  less  tirmly  established. 
The  geographical  causes  which  have 
made  industry  rather  than  war  the 
natural  source  of  power  and  importance 
to  Great  Britain,  have  turned  an  un- 
usual proportion  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  energetic  characters  into 
the  direction  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce ;  into  supplying  their  wants  and 
gratifying  their  ambition  by  producing 
and  saving,  rather  than  by  appropria- 
ting what  haa  been  produced  and 
saved.  Much  also  depended  on  the 
better  political  institutions  of  this 
country,  which  by  the  scope  they  have 
allowed  to  individual  freedom  of  nctiun, 
have  encouraged  personal  activity  and 
self-reliance,  while  by  the  liberty  tliey 
confer  of  association  and  combination, 
they  facilitate  industrial  enterprise  on 
a  large  scale.  The  same  institutions 
in  another  of  their  aspects,  give  a  most 
direct  and  potent  stimulus  to  the  desire 
of  acquiring  wealth.  The  earlier  de- 
cline of  feudalism  having  removed  or 
much  weakened  invidious  distinctiona 
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Vetwecn  the  originally  trading  classes 
and  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
despise  them;  and  a  polity  having 
gro^-n  up  which  made  wealth  the  real 
source  of  political  influence ;  its  acqui- 
sition was  invested  with  a  factitious 
value,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  uti- 
lity. It  became  synonymouswith  power ; 
and  since  power  with  the  common  herd 
of  mankind  gives  power,  wealth  became 
the  chief  source  of  personal  considura- 
tion^  and  the  measure  and  stamp  of 
succefis  in  life.  To  get  out  of  one  rank 
in  society  into  the  next  above  it,  is  the 
great  aim  of  English  middle-class  life, 
and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  the 
means.  And  inasmuch  as  to  be  rich 
without  industry',  has  always  hitherto 
constituted  a  step  in  the  social  scale 
above  those  who  are  rich  by  means  of 
industry,  it  becomes  the  object  of  am- 
bition to  save  not  merely  as  much  as 
will  afford  a  large  incom<5  while  in  busi- 
ness, but  enough  to  retire  from  business 
and  live  in  affluence  on  realized  gains. 
These  causcs  have  in  England  been 
greatlv  aided  by  that  extreme  incapa- 
city of  the  people  for  personal  enjoy- 
ment, which  18  a  characteristic  of 
countries  over  which  puritanism  has 

Eassed.  But  if  accumulation  is,  on  one 
and,  rcndcn^d  easier  by  the  absence 
of  a  taste  for  pleasun»,  it  is,  on  the 
otluT,  made  more  diilicult  by  the  pre- 
Bo nee  of  tt  very  real  taste  for  expense. 
•!>o  strong  is  the  association  between 
pernonal  consequence  and  the  signs  of 
wealth,  that  the  silly  desire  for  the 
appoaranco  of  a  large  expenditure  has 
the  force  of  a  passion,  among  large 
classes  of  a  nation  which  derives  less 
ploasim)  than  perhaps  any  other  in  tlio 
world  from  \vhatitsp«'nds.  Owing  to  tliis 
circumstance,  the  etlcctive  desire  of  ac- 


cumulation has  never  reacbed  to  )aA 
a  pitch  in  England  as  it  did  in  flSt . 
land,  where,  tnere  being  no  nA  ill 
class  to  set  the  example  of  a  redlH 
expenditure,  and  the  mercantile  daM% 
who  possessed  the  substantial  pom  (■ 
which  social  infloence  always  mk^ 
being  left  to  establish  their  own  mb 
of  living  and  standard  of  yrmtltf 
their  habits  remained  frugal  aaAwam* 
tentatiouB. 

In  England  and  Holland,  then,  fir 
a  long  time  past,  and  now  in  sMt 
other  countries  in  Europe  (whi^  ■• 
rapidly  following  England  in  the  not 
race),  the  desire  of  accumnlation  dw 
not  require,  to  make  it  effective,  tb 
copious  returns  which  it  rcqniiti  ii 
Asia,  but  is  sufficiently  calMd  isli 
action  by  a  rate  of  profit  so  low,  AM 
instead  of  slackening,  accmmihtHi 
seems  now  to  proceed  more  nfi4 
than  ever;  and  the  second  reqiOBtefll 
increased  production,  increase  of  * 
tal,  shows  no  tendencr  to 
deficient.  So  far  as  that  element  is  i 
corned,  production  is  siisceptiUt  cf  as 
increase  without  any  assignable  boon^ 

The  progress  of  accumulation  whH 
no  doubt  be  considerably  checked,  ifthi 
returns  to  capital  were  to  be  ledmi 
still  lower  than  at  present.  Bot  dbr 
should  any  possible  mcrease  of  cajim 
have  that  eflect?  This  qnem 
c-arries  the  mind  forward  to  the  is* 
maining  one  of  the  three  requicitatf 
pniduction.  The  limitation  to  pnds» 
tion,  not  consisting  in  any  necew^ 
limit  to  the  increase  of  the  other  Iw 
elements,  labour  and  capital,  nmit  tan 
upon  the  properties  of  the  onljelewit 
T^^-liich  is  inherently,  and  id  itidC 
limited  in  quantity.  It  most  d^Nw  , 
on  the  properties  of  land. 
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§  1.    Land  differs  from  the  other  |  definite  increase.   Its  extent  is 
eloinents  of   production,    labour    and    and  the  extent  of  the  more  pw***^ 
capital,  in  not  being  susceptible  of  in-  i  kinds  of  it  more  limited  still.  It" 
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fident  that  tlie  quantity  of  pro- 
capable  of  beiii|f  raised  on  any 

niece  of  land  is  not  indefinite, 
limited  quantity  of  land,  and  li- 

productiYeness  of  it,  are  the  real 
(  to  the  increase  of  production. 
at  they  are  the  ultimate  limits, 

a}w&78  hskve  been  clearly  seen. 
nnoe  the  final  barrier  has  never 
ij  instance  been  reached ;  since 

is  no  country  in  which  all  the 

capable  of  yielding  food,  is  so 
f  cultivated  that  a  larger  produce 

not  (even  without  supposmi;  any 

advance  in  agricultural  know- 
)  be  obtained  m>m  it,  and  since 
ge  portion  of  the  earth*s  surface 
remains  entirely  uncultivated ;  it 
mmonly  thougbt,  and  is  very 
al  at  first  to  suppose,  that  for  the 
Qt  all  limitation  of  production  or 
ation  from  this  source  is  at  an 
Initc  distance,  and  that  ages  must 
B  before  any  practical  necessity 
I  for  taking  the  limiting  principle 
ierious  consideration, 
apprehend  this  to  be  not  only  an 
,  out  the  most  serious  one,  to  bo 
I  in  the  whole  field  of  political 
imy.  The  question  is  more  im- 
nt    and  fundamental    than    any 

;  it  involves  the  whole  subject  of 
:aiise8  of  poverty,  in  a  rich  and 
(trious  community;  and  unless 
one  noatter  be  thoroughly  under- 
,  it  is  to  no  pur^se  proceeding 
tober  in  our  inquiry. 

2.  The  limitation  to  production 
the  properties  of  the  soil,  is 
like  the  obstacle  opposed  by  a 
which  stands  immovable  in  ono 
cnlar  spot,  and  ofibrs  no  hindrance 
otion  short  of  stopping  it  entirely. 
nay  rather  compare  it  to  a  highly 
ic  and  extensible  band,  whicli  is 
ly  ever  so  violently  stretched  that 
uld  not  possibly  bo  stretched  any 
',  yet  the  presbure  of  which  is  felt 
before  the  final  limit  is  reuclied, 
felt  more  severely  the  nearer  that 
;  is  approached. 

(ler  a  certain,  and  not  very  ad- 

«d,  sta^e  in  the  progress  of  a<^i- 

ire,  it  IS  the   law  of   production 

tbc  land,  that  in  any  given  state 


of  agricultural  skill  and  knowledge,  b^ 
increasing  the  labour,  the  produce  is 
not  increased  in  an  equal  degree; 
doubling  the  labour  does  not  double 
the  produce ;  or,  to  express  the  same 
thing  in  other  words,  every  increase  of 
produce  is  obtained  by  a  more  than 
proportional  increase  m  the  applica- 
tion of  labour  to  the  land. 

This  ^enerat  law  of  agricultnral 
industry  is  the  most  important  propo- 
sition in  political  economy.  Were  the 
law  different,  nearly  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  would  bo  other  than  they  are. 
The  most  fundamental  errors  which 
still  prevail  on  our  subject,  residt  from 
not  perceiving  this  law  at  work  under- 
neatu  the  more  superficial  agencies 
on  which  attention  fixes  itself;  but 
mistaking  those  agencies  for  the  ulti- 
mate causes  of  em>cts  of  which  they 
may  influence  the  form  and  mode,  but 
of  which  it  alone  determines  the 
essence. 

When,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an 
increase  of  produce,  recourse  is  had  to 
inferior  land,  it  is  evident  that,  so  far, 
the  produce  docs  not  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  i^-itli  the  labour.  The 
very  meaning  of  inferior  land,  is  land 
which  with  equal  labour  returns  a 
smaller  amount  of  produce.  Land 
may  be  inferior  either  in  fertility  or  in 
situation.  The  one  requires  a  greater 
proportional  amount  of  labour  for  grow- 
ing the  produce,  the  other  for  carrying 
it  to  market.  If  the  land  A  yields  a 
thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  to  a  given 
outlay  in  wages,  manure,  &c.,  and  in 
order  to  raise  another  thousand  re- 
course must  bo  had  to  the  land  B, 
which  is  either  less  fertile  or  more 
distant  from  the  market,  the  two 
thousand  quarters  will  cost  nioro 
than  twice  as  much  labour  as  the 
original  thousand,  and  the  produce  of 
agriculture  will  bo  increased  in  a  less 
ratio  than  the  labonr  employed  in  pro- 
curing it. 

Instead  of  cultivating  the  laud  B, 
it  would  bo  possible,  by  higher  culti- 
vation, to  make  the  land  A  proiluco 
more.  It  might  be  ploughed  or  har- 
rowed twice  instead  of  once,  or  three 
times  instead  of  twice ;  it  might  bo 
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dtig  instead  of  bein^  plongiicd ;  after 
ploughing,  it  migbt  be  gone  o^tf  with  a 
Iioe  instead  of  a  harrow,  and  the  soil 
more  completely  pulverized;  it  might  bo 
oflener  or  mora  thoroughly  weeded; 
the  implements  used  migbt  be  of 
higher  finish,  or  more  elaborate  con- 
■truction ;  a  greater  quantity  or  more 
expensive  kinds  of  manure  might  be 
applied,  or  when  applied,  thov  might 
bo  more  can'fully  mixed  and  incor- 
porated with  the  soil,  lliese  arc  some 
of  tbe  modos  by  which  the  same  land 
may  be  made  to  yield  a  greater  pro- 
duce; and  when  a  greater  produce 
must  be  had,  some  of  these  are  among 


fruits.  Such  elaborate  edItivmtioB  cMli 
much  more  in  proportion,  and  nq«M 
a  higher  price  to  render  it  pmfilslk 
than  farming  on  a  more  snperfidM 
system ;  and  would  not  be  adopted  if 
access  could  be  had  to  land  ^  md 
fertility,  previously  nnoocinried.  Wbot 
there  is  the  choice  of  raising  the  ii- 
creasing  supply  which  locietf  remnt^ 
from  fresh  land  of  as  good  qnaotj  tt 
that  already  cultivated,  no  attenmt  li 
made  to  extract  from  land  anytmif 
approaching  to  what  it  will  tmU  fli 
what  are  esteemed  the  best  I  iiiijnwi 
mrxlcs  of  cultivating.  The  land  ii 
tasked  up  to  the  point  at  wUch  IIm 

the  means  usually  employed  for  obtain-  j  greatest  return  is  obtained  in  yimmtioi 

ing  it.    I'Ut,  that  it  is  obtained  at  a    to  the  labour  employed,  but  no  fortlMr: 

more  thnn    proportional    increase    of    any  additional  ikbonr  is  cairied  d» 

expense,  is  c\ident  from  the  fact  tliat 

inft^rior  lands  are  cultivated.    Inferior 

lands,  or  hinds  at  a  greater  distance 

from  the  market,  of  course  yield  an 

inft'rior   return,    and    an    increasing 

doTTiand  cannot  be  supplied  from  them 

unless  at  an  augmentation  of  cost,  and 

therefore  of  pric<*.     If  the  additional 

demand  ooula  continue  to  be  supplied 

from  the  sup<?rior  lands,  bv  appfpng 

additional  labour  and  capital,  at  no 

preater  proportional  cost    than    that    want  of  tidino.ss,  as  it  were,  and  finis^ 

nt  which  thfv  yield  the  quantity  first    about  evor}-tiiing  which   requim   la» 

demanded    of   them,   the    owners    or    Iwmr."     Of  tho  two  causes  mentions^ 

farmorH  of  those  lands  could  undersell  .  the  j>lentifi)InoHR  of  land  seems  to 


where.  "  It  is  long,"  says  an  intelKgMI 
traveller  in  the  United  States,*  "  bsfaf 
an  Knglish  eye  becomes  reconciled  li 
the  lightness  of  the  crops  and  the  csie- 
less  farming  (as  we  should  call  it)  wUch 
is  apparent.  One  forgets  that  iriias 
land  iH  so  plentiful  and  la  boor  so  dor 
as  it  is  here,  a  totally  different  prii- 
ciplo  must  bo  pursued  to  that  madk 
pnivails  in  ]V)puious  countries,  and  tint 
the  constHpienco  will  of  course  be  • 


all  others,  and  engross  the  whole 
market,  hands  of  a  lower  degree  of 
fertility  or  in  a  more  n?moto  situation, 
might  iudcHl  bo  cultivated  by  their 
pnjprietorH,  for  the  sake  of  Ribsistence 
or  indepcnd(rnce ;  but  it  nevor  could  be 
the  interest  of  any  one  to  farm  them 
for  profit.  Iliat  a  pn»fit  can  be  made 
from  them,  sufticiont  to  attract  capital 


thn  tnie  explanation,  rather  than  tkt 
d(>amoR8  of  labour ;  for,  liowcrer  dctf 
lalxHir  innv  bo,  when  food  is  wanted 
labour  will  always  be  applied  to  pnv 
ducing  it  in  preference  to  anrtlung 
else.  But  this  labour  is  more  e^ectivB 
for  its  end  by  being  applied  to  fresk 
soil,  than  if  it  wero  employed  in  Uiig' 
ing   the   soil    aln'ady    occupied   intt 


to  such  an  invostmtnt,  ia  a  proof  that  higher  cultivation.  Only  when  no  «fli 
cultivation  on  the  more  eligible  lands  remain  to  1^  broken  up  but  such  si 
has  reacliMl  a  point,  U-yond  which  an^  eith«T  from  distance  or  mferior  qnality 
gn;ater  application  of  labour  and  capi-  require  a  considerable  rise  of  price  to 
tal  would  yield,  at  the  best,  no  greater  i  render  their  cultivation  profitaule, 
return   than   can  bo  obtained  at  the    *'   '  ' 

same  expense  from  loss  fertile  or  less 
favourably  situated  lands. 

The  careful  cultivation  of  a  well- 
farmod  district  of  England  or  Scotland 
is  a  symptom  an<l  an  ctlect  of  the  more 
unfavourable  terms  which  the  land  has 
begun  to  exact  for  any  increase  of  its 


it  Ijocomo  advnntageoHS  to  apply  tbi 
liigii  farming  of  Europe  to  any  Amerion 
lands  ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  isns^ 
diato  M'cinity  of  towns,  where  savof 
in  cost  of  carriage  may  compensate  fv 

•  Letffr$  from  Ameriefi,hj  J<rfm 
Oodley,  vol.  i.  p.  42.  8ce  also  LydPt 
in  AmtrieOf  vol.  U.  p.  83. 
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li  inferiority  in  tlie  return  from  the 
itself.  As  American  farming  is  to 
clishf  to  is  the  ordinary  English  to 
t  of  Flanders,  Tuscany,  or  the  Terra 
Avoro ;  where  by  the  application  of 
T  greater  quantity  of  laDOur  there 
btaioed  a  considerably  larger  gross 
loce,  bat  on  such  terms  as  would 
er  be  advantageous  to  a  mere  spe- 
ktor  for  profit,  unless  made  so  by 
ik  higher  prices  of  agricultural 
lnoe. 

lie  principle  which  has  now  been 
ed  mnst  he  received,  no  doubt,  with 
ain  explanations  and  limitations, 
n  after  the  land  is  so  highly  culti- 
id  that  the  mere  application  of  ad- 
nal  labour,  or  of  an  additional 
lant  of  ordinaiy  dressing,  would 
d  no  return  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
le,  it  may  still  happen  that  the 
iication  of  a  much  greater  additional 
unr  and  capital  to  improving  the 

itself,  by  draining  or  permanent 
lures,  woidd  be  as  liberally  rcmu- 
ited  by  the  produce,  as  any  portion 
he  labour  and  capital  already  cm- 
ed.  It  would  sometimes  be  much 
c  amply  remunerated.  This  could 
be,  if  capital  always  sought  and 
id  the  moist  advantageous  employ- 
it;  but  if  the  most  advantageous 
>k>yment  has  to  wait  longest  for  its 
oneration,  it  is  only  in  a  rather  ad- 
red  stage  of  induKtrial  development 
t  the  preference  will  be  given  to  it ; 
.  erwtn  in  that  advanced  stage,  the 
s  or  usages  connected  with  property 
and  and  the  tenure  of  farms,  are 
n  Btuh  as  to  prevent  the  disposable 
ital  of  the  country  from  flowing 
ly  into  the  channel  of  agricultural 
rovement :  and  hence  the  increased 
;>ly,  required  by  increasing  popula- 
,  is  sometimes  raised  at  an  aug- 
iting  cost  by  higher  cultivation, 
■n  the  means  of  producing  it  without 
ease  of  cost  are  known  and  acces- 
?.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if 
ital  were  forthcomine  to  execute, 
lin  the  next  year,  all  known  and 
«pfiised  improvements  in  the  land 
he  L-nitecf  Kingdom  which  would 

at  the  existing  prices,  that  is, 
ch  would  increase  the  produce  in 
s;reat  or  a  greater  ratio  than  the 


expense;  the  result  would  be  such 
(especially  if  we  include  Ireland  in  the 
supposition)  that  inferior  land  would 
not  for  a  long  time  require  to  be  brought 
under  tillage :  probably  a  considerable 
part  of  the  less  productive  lands  now 
cultivated,  which  are  not  particularly 
favoured  by  situation,  would  go  out  of 
culture;  or  (as  the  improvements  in 
question  are  not  so  much  applicable  to 
good  land,  but  operate  ratner  by  con- 
verting bad  land  into  good)  the  con- 
traction of  cultivation  might  principally 
take  place  by  a  loss  high  dressing  and 
less  elaborate  tilling  of  land  generally ; 
a  falling  back  to  something  nearer  the 
character  of  American  farming;  such 
only  of  the  poor  lands  being  altogether 
abandoned  as  were  not  found  suscep- 
tible of  improvement.  And  thus  the 
aggregate  produce  of  the  whole  culti- 
vated land  would  bear  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  before  to  the  labour  expended 
on  it ;  and  the  general  law  of  diminish- 
ing return  from  land  would  have  un- 
dergone, to  that  extent,  a  temporary 
supersession.  No  one,  however,  can 
suppose  that  even  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  whole  produce  required  for 
the  country  coukl  be  raised  exclusively 
from  the  best  lands,  together  with  those 
possessing  advantages  of  situation  to 

Slace  them  on  a  par  with  tlio  best. 
Inch  would  undoubtedly  continue  to 
be  produced  under  less  advantageous 
conditions,  and  with  a  smaller  propor- 
tional return,  than  that  obtained  from 
the  best  soils  and  situations.  And  in 
proportion  as  the  further  increase  of 
j>opulation  required  a  still  greater  ad- 
dition to  the  supply,  the  general  law 
would  resume  its  course,  and  the  further 
augmentation  would  be  obtained  at  a 
more  than  proportionate  expense  of 
labour  and  capitaL 

§  3.  That  the  produce  of  land  in- 
creases, cateria  paribvSf  in  a  diminish- 
ing ratio  to  the  mcrease  in  the  labour 
employed,  is  a  truth  more  often  ignored 
or  disregarded  than  actually  denied. 
It  has,  however,  met  with  a  clirect  im- 
pngner  in  the  well-known  American 
political  economist,  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey, 
who  maintains,  that  the  real  law  of 
agricnltural  industry  is  the  very  reverse ; 
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tho  produce  increasing  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  labour,  or  in  other  words, 
aflurding  to  labour  a  pcrpetuallj  in- 
creasing return.  To  substantiate  this 
fusHcrtion,  he  argues,  that  cultivation 
does  not  begin  with  tlio  better  soils, 
and  extend  from  them,  as  the  demand 
iiicreawjs,  to  tho  poorer,  but  begins 
with  tho  poorer,  ana  does  not,  till  long 
after,  extend  itself  to  tho  more  fertilo, 
Settlers  in  a  now  countn-  invarial)ly 
commence  on  the  high  and  thin  lands ; 
the  rich  but  swampy  soils  of  the  river 
bottoms  cannot  at  iirst  be  brought  into 
cultivation,  by  reason  of  their  un- 
henlthiness,  and  of  the  great  and  pro- 
longed labour  required  for  clearing  and 
draining  them.  As  j)oj)ulation  and 
wealth  increase,  cultivation  travels 
down  the  liill  sides,  clearing  them  as 
it  goes,  and  the  most  fertilo  soils,  those 
of  the  low  grounds,  are  generally  Hie 
even  says  universally)  tho  latest  culti- 
vated. These  propositions,  with  the 
interences  which  Mr.  Carey  draws 
from  them,  are  set  forth  at  much 
length  in  his  latest  and  most  elaborate 
treatise,  ''Principles  of  Social  Science ;" 
and  ho  considers  them  as  subverting 
tho  very  foundation  of  what  he  calls 
the  English  political  economy,  with  all 
its  practical  consequences,  especiallj' 
the  doctrine  of  free  trade. 

As  far  as  words  go,  Mr.  Ca  ey  has 
a  good  caso  against  several  of  the 
hignest  authorities  in  political  economy, 
who  certainly  did  enunciate  in  too 
universal  a  manner  the  law  which  they 
laid  down,  not  remarking  that  it  is  not 
true  of  the  first  cultivation  in  a  newly- 
settled  country.  Where  population  is 
thin  and  capital  scanty,  land  which 
requires  a  largo  outlay  to  render  it 
fit  for  tillage  must  remain  untilled; 
though  sucb  lands,  when  their  time 
has  come,  often  yield  a  greater  pro- 
duce than  those  earlier  cultivated,  not 
only  absolutely,  but  proportionally  to 
tho  labour  employed,  even  if  we  include 
that  which  nad  been  expended  in 
originally  fitting  them  for  culture. 
But  it  is  not  pretended  that  tho 
law  of  diminishing  return  was  opera- 
tive from  tho  veiy  beginning  of  society ; 
a: id  though  somo  political  economists 
may  have  believed  it  to  come  into 
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operation  eariier  than  it  does,  it  bepM 
quite  early  ooough  to  Bnppoit  dN 
conclosions  they  founded  on  it.  lb, 
Carey  will  hardly  assert  that  in  mf 
old  country — in  England  and  FVaici^ 
for  example — the  Unds  left  waste  9/% 
or  have  for  centuries  beoa,  mas 
naturally  fertile  than  those  nfa 
tillage.  Judging  even  by  his  own  i» 
perfect  test,  that  of  local  sitnatioa^. 
now  imperfect,  I  need  not  stop  to  pflitf 
out — is  it  truo  that  in  Englsod  or 
France  at  the  present  day,  the  wioA- 
tivated  part  of  the  soil  consists  of  Ikt 
plains  and  valleys,  and  the  cnltiTStti 
of  the  hills  t  Every  one  knows,  on  tb 
contrary,  that  it  is  the  high  lands  mA 
thin  soils  which  are  left  to  naturs ;  nl 
when  the  progress  of  popnlaticn  de- 
mands an  increase  of  cultiyatioB,  tlb 
extension  is  from  the  plains  to  the  hilk 
Once  in  a  century,  perhaps,  a  BedM 
Level  may  be  drained,  or  a  Lakstf 
Harlem  pumped  out;  but  these  Me 
slight  and  transient  exceptions  to  thi 
normal  progress  of  things  ;  and  in  oli 
countries  which  are  at  all  advanced  ii 
civilization,  little  of  this  sort  renuuM 
to  bo  donc.^ 

Mr.  Carey  himself  uncansdoaslf 
bears  the  stnmgest  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  the  law  he  contends  sgainit; 
for  one  of  the  projxtsitions  most  streon- 
ously  maintained  by  liim  is,  that  tbs 
raw  products  of  the  soil,  in  an  adri]ii>> 
ing  community,  steadily  tend  to  rise  it 
price.  Now,  the  moat  elementtff 
truths  of  political  economy  show  thit 
this  could  not  happen,  unless  the  cost  of 
production,  measured  in  labour,  of  tboa 
products,  tended  to  rise.  If  the  snilh 
cation  of  additional  labour  to  the  Uai 
was,  as  a  general  ndc,  attended  withiB 
ineix»ase  in  the  proportional  retuiii,tW 
price  of  produce,  instea  1  of  rising,  mnt 
neccssanly  fall  as  society  adTiiioH* 
unless  the  cost  of  production  of  goU 

*  Ireland  may  be  alleged  as  an  ezeepttMii 
a  large  froctiun  of  the  entire  toil  oc  thit 
country  being  still  incapable  of  GolUnliai 
fur  want  of  drainage.  But,  though  Irdaai 
is  an  old  country,  unfortunate  aodbl  aat 
];olitical  circumytanccB  have  kept  it  a  pe* 
and  backward  one.  Neither  is  it  at  all  mt* 
tain  that  tho  bogs  of  Ireland,  if  drained  sal 
brought  under  tillage,  would  take  their  pbct 
along  with  Mr.  Carey's  fertile  river  F 
or  asQong  any  bat  the  poorer  kAJm, 
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nhrer  fell  still  more :  a  case  bo 
that  there  are  only  two  periods  in 
•tory  when  it  is  known  to  have 
place :  the  one,  that  which  fol- 
.  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  and 
ian  mines;  the  others  that  in 
I  we  now  live.  At  all  known 
If  except  those  two,  the  cost  of 
ction  of  the  precious  metals  has 
either  stationary  or  rising.  If, 
ore,  it  be  true  that  the  tendency  of 
iltnral  produce  is  to  rise  in  money 
is  wealth  and  population  increase, 
needs  no  other  evidence  that  the 

*  required  for  raising  it  irom  the 
nds  to  angment  when  a  greater 
ity  is  demanded. 

>  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Carey :  I 
;  assert  that  the  cost  of  production 
iDseqnentlf  the  price,  of  agricul- 
produce,  always  and  necessarily 
IS  population  increases.    It  tends 

so,  but  the  tendency  may  be, 
RMoetimes  is,  even  during  long 
s,  held  in  check.  The  effect 
ot  depend  on  a  single  principle, 
n    two  antagonizing   principes. 

is  another  agency,  iu  habitual 
dnism  to  the  law  of  diminishing 
.  irom  land ;  and  to  the  considera- 
f  this  we  shall  now  proceed.  It 
>ther  than  the  progress  of  civili- 
.  I  use  this  general  and  some- 
vague  expression,  because  the 
I  to  be  included  are  so  various, 
lardly  any  term  of  a  more  re- 
d  signification  would  comprehend 
all. 

these,  the  most  obvious  is  the 
!88  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
and  invention.  Improved  pro- 
of ^riculture  are  of  two  kinds : 
^nabU  the  land  to  ^-ield  a  ^atcr 
te  produce,  without  an  equivalent 
90  of  labour ;  others  have  not  the 

of  increasing  the  produce,  but 
hat  of  diminishing  the  labour  and 
le  by  which  it  is  obtained. 
g  the  first  are  to  be  reckoned  the 
of  fallows,  by  means  of  the  ruta- 

*  crops ;  and  the  introduction  of 
rticles  of  cultivation  capable  of 
Iff  advantageously  into  the  rota- 
llio  change  made  in  British 
Iture  towards  the  close  of  the 
entnry,  by  the  introduction  of 


turnip    husbandry,    is   spoken    of  as 
amounting  to  a  revolution.    These  im- 
provements operate  not  only  by  enabling 
the  land  to  produce  a  crop  every  year, 
instead  of  remaining  idle  one  year  in 
every  two    or  three  to  renovato   its 
powers,  but  also  by  direct  increase  of 
Its  productiveness ;  since  the  great  ad- 
dition mode  to  the  number  of  cattle 
by  the  increase  of  their  food,  affords 
more  abundant  manure  to  furtilizo  the 
com  lands.     Next  in  order  comes  the 
introduction  of  new  articles  of  food 
containing  a  greater  amount  of  sus- 
tenance, like  the  potato,  or  more  pro- 
ductive species  or  varieties  of  the  same 
plant,  such  as  the  Swedish  turnip.    In 
the  same  class  of  improvements  must 
bo  placed  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  manures,  and  of  the  most 
efiectual  modes  of  applving  them  ;  the 
introduction  of  new  ana  more  powerful 
fertilizing  agents,  such  as  guano,  and 
the  conversion  to  the  samo  purpose,  of 
substances  previouslv  wasted;   inven- 
tions like    subsoil-ploughing    or    tile- 
draining;  irann)vcments  in  the  breed 
or  feeding  of  labouring  cattle  ;  aug- 
mented stock  of  the  animals  which  con- 
sume and    convert  into  human    food 
what  would  otherwise  be  wasted ;  and 
the  like.     The  other  sort  of  improve- 
ments, those  which  diminiHh  labour, 
but  without  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  land  to  produce,  are  such  as  the 
improved  construction  of  tools ;  the  in- 
troduction of  new  instruments  which 
spare  manual  labour,  as  the  winnow- 
ing and  threshing  machines  ;  a  more 
skilful  and  economical  application  of 
muscular  exertion,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction,   BO    slowly    accomplished    in 
England,  of   Scotch  ploughing,  >vith 
two  horses  abreast  and  one  man,  in- 
stead of  three  or  four  horses  in  a  team 
and  two  men,   &c.     These  improve- 
ments do  not  add  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  land,  but  they  are  equally  calcu- 
lated with  the  former  to  counteract  the 
tendency  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
agricultural  produce,  to  rise  with  the 
progress  of  population  and  demand. 

Analogous  in  effect  to  this  second 
cla%  of  agricultural  improvements,  aro 
improved  means  of  communication. 
Good  roads  are  equivalent  to  good  tools. 
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It  is  of  uo  conseqaence  whether  the 
vconomy  of  lahour  takes  place  in  ex- 
tracting the  pnxJace  from  the  soil,  or 
in  r-onveying  it  to  the  place  where  it  is 
to  be  consumed.  Nut  to  say  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  Ia))our  of  culiivatiun 
itsrlf  is  diminished  by  whatever  lessens 
the  cost  of  bringing  manure  from  a 
distance,,  or  facilitates  the  many  oi^'ra- 
tions  of  traasport  from  place  to  place 
which  occur  within  the  bounds  ot  the 
farm.  Knilways  and  canals  are  virtu- 
ally a  diminution  of  tho  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  all  things  sent  to  market  by 
them  ;  and  literally  so  of  all  those,  the 
appliances  and  aids  for  producing 
wn*';h,  they  serve  to  transmit.  By 
their  means  land  can  be  cultivated, 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  re- 
munerated tho  cultivators  without  a 
rise  of  price.  Improvements  in  naviga- 
tion have,  with  rcKpect  to  food  or 
materials  bronght  from  beyond  sea, 
a  corresponding  effect. 

From  similar  considerations,  it  ap- 
pears that  many  purely  mechanical 
improvements,  which  have,  apjyarently 
at  least,  no  peculiar  connexion  with 
agriculture,  nevertheless  enable  a  given 
amount  of  food  to  be  obtained  with  a 
smaller  expenditure  of  labour.  A  great 
improvement  in  the  process  of  melting 
iron,  would  tend  to  cheaiM;n  agricultural 
iinploments,  diminish  the  cost  of  rcail- 
rondn,  of  wag^ins  and  carts,  ships,  and 
perhaps  buihiingfi,  and  many  other 
things  to  which  iron  is  not  at  prestMit 
applied,  bccauj*n  it  is  too  costly ;  and 
would  thence  diminish  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  food.  Tho  same  effect  would 
follow  from  an  improvement  in  those 
processes  of  what  mny  be  tonned 
manufacture,  to  which  tfio  material  of 
food  is  subjected  after  it  is  sepanited 
from  tho  ground.  The  first  applica- 
tion of  wind  or  water  power  to  grind 
com,  tended  to  cheai)en  bread  as  much 
as  a  very  important  discovery  in  agri- 
culture would  have  done ;  and  any 
great  improvement  in  the  constniction 
of  corn-mills,  would  have,  in  proportion, 
a  similar  influence.  Tho  ellects  of 
ihcnponing  loc(»motion  have  been  nl- 
Kndy  considered.  There  are  also 
eni^ineoring  inventions  which  facilitate 
vU  great  operations    on    tho    earth's  \ 
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surface.  An  improTeineiit  m  ti»al 
of  taking  Uveli  is  of  importanei  It 
draining,  not  to  mention  cMmX  ui 
rail  way  making.  The  fras  oi  llnHMJ 
and  of  ■ome  parts  of  EngUnd,  m 
drained  by  piuups  vorked  by  tihs  iriii 
or  by  steam,  where  canals  offimg^ 
tion,  or  where  tanks  or  embankiw^ 
are  necessary,  mechanical  skill  ii  • 
great  resource  for  ^^^^^f^p^nipf  |» 
auction. 

Those  manufactaring  iiiniioniisMili 
which  cannot  be  made  instmineitsl  t» 
facilitate,  in  any  of  ita  stagey  tht 
actual  production  of  food,  and 
fore  do  not  help  to  connteFact  or ; 
the  diminution  of  the  fnoportioDsl  » 
turn  to  labour  from  tho  soil,  ksn^ 
however,  another  effect,  which  is  psdi* 
cally  equivalent.  What  they  os  art 
prevent,  they  yet,  in  aomo  d^«^ 
compensate  for. 

Tue  materials  of  manufiutmeslMqf 
all  drawn  from  the  land,  and  msnj  il 
them  from  agricultore,  which  naiti 
in  particular  tho  entire  matenu  if 
clotiiing ;  the  general  law  of  prnhi' 
tion  from  the  land,  tho  law  of  diniai^ 
in^  return,  ma»t  in  the  last  itsoft  It 
applicable  to  manufacturing  as  ynA  ii 
to  agricultural  industry.  As  po|nilstia 
increases,  and  the  power  of  tne  land  tt 
yield  increased  produce  is  strsiari 
harder  and  harder,  any  addiiinsJ 
supply  of  material,  as  well  as  of  fwi 
Inu^t  be  obtained  hy  a  more  than  pn^ 
portionally  increasing  expenditure  tf 
labour.  But  the  cost  of  the  materiiL 
funning  generally  a  very  small  poitiM 
of  the  entire  cost  of  the  manuiscture^ 
the  agricultural  labour  concerned  ia 
the  pnxluction  of  manufactured  ges^ 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  wkoli 
labour  worked  up  in  the  oommodi^. 
All  the  nfst  of  tue  labour  tends  cofr 
stantly  and  strongly  towards  dimiofr 
tion,  as  the  amount  of  production  i^ 
ci-easos.  Manufactures  are  Tostly  mofi 
susceptible  than  agriculture,  of  b^ 
chanical  improvomt;nts,  and  coota* 
vunces  for  saving  labour ;  and  it  hii 
alr(>ady  been  seen  how  greatlr  tkt 
division  of  labour,  and  its  sldlfiu  sol 
ecoiiomiral  distrilmtion,  depend  on  tbs 
extent  of  the  market,  and  on  the  possi- 
bility of  production  in  laT;ge  masM 
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Id  manafiurtnre^  accordingly,  the 
eaiues  tending  to  increase  the  product- 
hreneM  of  mdustiy,  prepNDoderate 
gremtly  over  the  one  cansc  which  tends 
to  diminiah  it:  and  the  increase  of 
prodnction,  called  forth  by  the  progress 
nf  wodetj.  takes  place,  not  at  an  in- 
BPeadog,  Dot  at  a  continually  diminish- 
ing jnuportional  cost.  This  fact  has 
manifeated  itself  in  the  progressive  fall 
af  the  prices  and  valaes  of  almost  every 
dud  or  manufactured  eoods  during  two 
:entiiriea  past;  a  iau  accelerated  by 
'hb  mechanical  inventions  of  the  last 
leventy  or  eighty  vears,  and  susceptible 
if  being  |>roImi^ea  and  extended  be  vond 
my  Hnut  which  it  would  be  safe  to 
ipeciiy. 

Now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
rfBciency  of  agricultural  labour  might 
»  nndeigomg,  with  the  increase  of 
yrodnce,  a  gradual  diminution ;  that 
tho  price  of  lood,  in  consequence,  might 
»  progrenively  rising,  and  an  ever 
growing  proportion  of  the  population 
nij^t  be  needed  to  raise  food  for  the 
rhole ;  while  yet  the  productive  power 
if  lAbonr  in  all  other  branches  of  in- 
Inatiy  might  be  so  rapidly  augmented, 
Jiat  tbe  required  amount  of  labour  could 
m  cparea  from  manufactures,  and 
wreitheless  a  greater  produce  bo  ob- 
ained,  and  the  aggregate  wants  of 
Jie  oomnranity  be  on  the  whole  better 
NippUed,  than  before.  The  benefit 
BUjniteven  extend  to  the  poorest  class. 
rho  increased  cheapness  of  clothing  and 
lodging  might  make  up  to  them  for 
the  augmented  cost  of  their  food. 

There  is,  thus,  no  possible  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  production  which 
loes  not  in  one  or  another  mode  exer- 
aae  [an  antagonist  influence  to  the 
bw  of  diminislung  return  to  agricultu- 
ral labour.  Nor  is  it  only  industrial 
bnpxorementa  which  have  this  eilcct. 
[mprovements  in  government,  and  al- 
noat  every  kind  of  moral  and  social 
idvBnoement,  operate  in  the  same 
DDanner.  Suppose  a  country  in  the 
Booditioa  of  France  before  tbe  Revolu- 
tion :  taxation  imposed  almost  exclu- 
nvely  on  the  industrious  classes,  and 
DO  such  a  principle  as  to  bo  an  actual 
penalty  on  production ;  and  no  redress 
sbtainable  tor  any  ii:\jury  to  property  or 


person,  when  inflicted  by  people  of 
rank  or  court  influence.  Was  not 
the  hurricane  which  swept  away  this 
system  of  thin^,  even  if  we  look  no 
further  than  to  its  ofiect  in  augment- 
ing the  productiveness  of  labour,  equiva- 
lent to  many  industrial  inventions  ?  The 
removal  of  a  fiscal  burthen  on  agricul- 
ture, such  as  tithe,  has  the  same  efiect 
as  if  the  labour  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  existing  produce  were  suddenly 
reduced  one-tenth.  The  abolition  of 
com  laws,  or  of  any  other  restrictions 
which  prevent  commodities  from  being 

5 reduced  where  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
uction  is  lowest,  amounts  to  a  vast 
improvement  in  production.  When 
fertile  land,  previously  reserved  as 
hunting  ground,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose of  amusement,  is  set  free  for  cul- 
ture, the  aggregate  productiveness 
of  agricultural  industry  is  increased. 
It  is  well  known  what  has  been  the 
efiect  ill  England  of  badly  administered 
poor  laws,  and  the  still  worse  efiect  in 
Ireland  of  a  bod  system  of  tenancy,  in 
rendering  agricultural  labour  slack  and 
ineficctive.  No  improvements  operate 
more  directly  upon  the  productiveness 
of  labour  than  those  in  the  tenure  of 
farms,  and  in  the  laws  relating  to 
landed  property.  The  breaking  up  of 
entails,  the  cheapening  of  the  transfer 
of  property,  and  whotover  else  pro- 
motes the  natural  tendency  of  land  in 
a  system  of  freedom,  to  pass  out  of 
hands  wliich  can  make  little  of  it  into 
those  which  can  make  more  ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  long  leases  for  tenancy  at 
will,  and  of  any  tolerable  system  of 
tenancy  whatever  for  the  wretched 
cottier  system ;  above  all,  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
soil  by  the  cultivators  of  it ;  all  these 
things  are  as  real,  and  some  of  them 
as  great,  improvements  in  production, 
as  the  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny 
or  the  steam  engine. 

We  may  say  the  same  of  improve- 
ment in  education.  The  intelligence 
of  the  workman  is  a  most  important 
element  in  the  productivenuss  of  labour. 
So  low,  in  some  of  the  most  civilized 
countries,  is  the  present  standanl  otin- 
tellij;cnce,  that  thero  is  hardly  any 
source  from  which  a  more  iiidcfmite 
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amount  of  improvement  may  be  looked 
for  in  productive  power,  than  by  en- 
tlowing  with  brains  those  who  now 
liavc  only  hands.  The  careftilnegg, 
♦economy,  and  general  trustworthiness 
of  lalmurers  ore  as  important  as  their 
intelligence.  Friendly  relations,  and 
a  community  of  interest  and  feeling 
between  labourers  and  employers,  are 
eminently  so:  I  should  rather  sny, 
would  be ;  for  I  know  not  where  any 
such  sentiment  of  friendly  alliance  now 
exists.  Xiir  is  it  only  in  the  labouring 
class  that  improvement  of  mind  and 
character  operates  with  Ix^ncHcial 
cfl'cct  even  on  industry.  In  the  rich 
and  idle  classes,  increased  mental 
energy,  more  solid  instruction,  and 
stronger  feelings  of  conscience,  public 
spirit,  or  philanthropy,  would  qualify 
tiioni  to  originate  and  promote  the 
most  valuable  improvements,  lx)th  in 
the  economical  resources  of  th(rir  coun- 
try, and  in  its  institutions  and  customs. 
To  look  no  fiuther  than  the  most  ob- 
vious phenomena;  the  backwanlncss 
of  French  agriculture  in  the  j)recib0 
points  in  which  benefit  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  influence  of  an  edu- 
cated class,  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  exclusive  devotion  of  the  richer  j 
landed  proprietors  to  town  intercHts 
and  town  pleasures.  There  is  scarcely 
any  possible  amelioration  of  himinn 
aflairs  which  would  not,  among  its 
other  benefits,  have  a  favoural^le 
operation,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the 
productiveness  of  industry.  The  in- 
tensity of  dewtion  to  industrial  occu- 
pations would  indeed  in  many  cases  be 
moderated  by  a  more  liberal  and  genial 
mental  culture,  but  the  labour  actually 
bestowed  on  those  occupations  would 
almost  always  bo  rendered  more  etfec- 
tive. 

Before  pointing  out  the  principal 
inferences  to  l>e  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  two  antagonist  forces  by  which 
the  productiveness  of  agricultural  in- 
dust^  is  determined,  we  must  observe 
that  what  wo  have  said  of  agriculture 
is  true,  with  little  variation,  of  the 
other  occupations  which  it  represents ; 
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of  all  the  arts  which  extract  materiali 
from  the  globe.  Mining  industry,  for 
example,  usually  3rieldB  an  increase  of 
produce  at  a  more  than  proportioQil 
increase  of  expense.  It  does  wone^ 
for  even  its  customary  annual  prodooe 
requires  to  be  extracted  by  a  greater 
and  greater  expenditure  of  labwir  tad 
ca[utal.  As  a  mine  does  not  repiD- 
ducc  the  coal  or  ore  taken  from  it,  not 
only  are  all  mines  at  lost  exhauldl 
but  even  when  they  aa  yet  show  lo 
signs  of  exhanstion,  thej  xnoit  k 
worked  at  a  continually  increuii 
cost;  shafts  mast  be  snnk  deepei^ 
galleries  driven  farther,  greater  povv 
applied  to  keep  them  clear  of  walsr; 
the  produce  must  be  lifled  fivn  * 
greater  depth,  or  conveyed  a  grettff 
distance.  The  law  of  «^ftn»!»ff*w«|f 
return  applies  therefore  to  mining,  ii 
a  still  more  unqualified  seme  tbu  tt 
agriculture :  but  the  antagmiziflS 
agency,  that  of  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, also  applies  in  a  still  grestff 
degree.  Mining  operations  aromut 
susceptible  of  mechanical  improve 
ments  than  agricnltmul :  the  fint 
great  application  of  the  steam  en^gisi 
wns  to  mining;  and  there  en  vfr 
limited  possibilities  of  improvement  ifl 
the  chemical  processes  by  which  tbs 
metals  aie  extracted.  There  is  an* 
othcr  contingency,  of  no  unfreqaent  o^ 
currcnce,  which  avails  to  counteriii* 
lauce  the  progress  of  all  existing  miiiei 
towards  exliaustion:  this  is,  the  dis- 
covery of  new  ones,  equal  or  snpencr 
in  riclmess. 

To  resume ;  all  natural  agenti 
which  are  limited  in  quantity,  are  noi 
only  limited  in  their  ultimate  prodo^ 
tive  pow(T,  but,  long  before  that  pow 
is  stretched  to  the  utmost,  they  yisM 
to  any  additional  demands  on  V> 
gressively  harder  terms.  This  Itv 
may  however  be  suspended,  or  tempo* 
ranly  controlled,  by  whatever  adds  tt 
the  general  power  of  mankind  over  n^ 
tnre ;  and  especially  by  any  exteuMt 
of  their  knowledge,  and  their  oodw- 
quent  command,  of  the  properties  ni 
powers  of  natural  agents. 
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Tkom  the  preceding  exposition 
I  that  the  limit  to  the  increase 
;tion  is  twofold;  from  defi- 
»pital,  or  of  land.  Production 
a  pause,  either  because  the 
lesire  of  accumulation  is  not 
to  give  rise  to  any  further  in- 
capital,  or  because,  however 
the  possessors  of  surplus  in- 
f  be  to  save  a  portion  of  it, 
d  land  at  the  disposal  of  the 
y  does  not  permit  additional 
*  be  employed  with  such  a  re- 
onld  be  an  equivalent  to  them 
abstinence. 

itries  where  the  principle  of 
tion  is  as  weak  as  it  is  m  the 
itioDS  of  Asia  ;  where  people 
ler  save,  nor  work  to  obtain 
B  of  saving,  unless  under  the 
nt  of  enormously  high  profits, 
then  if  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
irable  time  for  them ;  where 
oductions  remain  scanty,  or 
great,  because  there  is  neither 
)rt>«coming  nor  forethouglit 
for  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
by  which  natural  agents  arc 
io  the  work  of  human  labour ; 
leratum  for  such  a  country, 
ftUy  considered,  is  an  increase 

X,  and  of  the  effective  desire 
ktion.  The  means  are,  first, 
fnremmenl;  more  complete 
property;  moderate  taxes, 
lom  from  arbitrary  exaction 
I  name  of  taxes ;  a  more  per- 
nd  more  advantageous  tenure 
securing  to  the  cultivator  as 
issible  the  undivided  benefits 
lustry,  skill,  and  economy  he 
t.  Secondly,  improvement  of 
c  intelligence ;  the  decay  of 
superstitions  which  interfere 
effective  employment  of  in- 
md  the  growth  of  mental  ac- 
dung  the  P^ple  t^he  to  new 
r  desire.  Thirdly,  the  intro- 
r  foreign  arts,  which  raise  the 
erivabie  from  additional  capi- 


tal, to  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  low 
strength  of  the  desire  of  accumulation ; 
and  the  importation  of  foreign  capital, 
which  renuers  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion no  longer  exclusively  dependent 
on  the  thrift  or  providence  of  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  while  it  places 
before  them  a  stimulating  example, 
and  by  instilling  new  ideas  and  break- 
ing the  chains  of  habit,  if  not  by  im- 
pro\'ing  the  actual  condition  of  the 
population,  tends  to  create  in  them 
new  wants,  increased  ambition,  and 
greater  thought  for  the  future.  These 
considerations  apply  more  or  less  to 
all  the  Asiatic  populations,  and  to  the 
less  civilized  and  industrious  part  of 
Europe,  as  Russia,  Turkey,  Spam,  and 
Ireland. 

§  2.  But  there  are  other  countries, 
and  England  is  at  the  head  of  them,  in 
which  neither  the  spirit  of  industry  nor 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation 
need  any  encouragement ;  where  the 
people  will  toil  hard  for  a  small  remu- 
neration, and  save  much  for  a  small 
profit ;  where,  though  the  general 
thrifliness  of  the  labouring  class  is 
much  below  what  is  desirable,  the 
spirit  of  accumulation  in  the  more 
prosperous  part  of  the  community  re- 

?uires  abatement  rather  than  increase, 
n  these  countries  there  would  never 
be  any  deficiency  of  ccpltal,  if  its  in- 
crease were  never  checKcd  or  brought 
to  a  stand  by  too  great  a  diminution 
of  its  returns.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
the  returns  to  a  proCTCssive  diminution, 
which  causes  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion to  be  often  attended  with  a  dete- 
rioration in  the  condition  of  the 
producers ;  and  this  tendency,  which 
would  in  time  put  an  end  to  increase 
of  production  altogether,  is  a  result  of 
the  necessary  and  inherent  conditions 
of  production  from  the  land. 

In  all  countries  which  have  passed 
beyond  a  rather  early  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture,  enery  increase  in 
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the  doniand  for  foo-I,  occasioned  hj 
incrojist'd  population,  will  always,  un- 
Iphs  tlicrc  is  a  Niniultancons  improve- 
ment in  prmlnction,  dimininb  the  share 
which  on  a  fair  division  would  fall  to 
each  indi\'idnal.  An  increased  pro- 
duction, in  default  of  unoccupied  tracts 
of  fertile  land,  or  of  fresh  improve- 
ments tending  to  cheapen  commo- 
dities, can  never  be  obtained  but  bj 
increasing  the  labour  in  more  than  the 
same  proportion.  The  population  must 
cither  work  harder,  or  eat  less,  or  ob- 
tain their  usual  food  by  sacrificing  a 
part  of  their  other  customary  comforts. 
whenever  this  necessity  is  postponed, 
notwithstanding  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion, it  is  because  the  improvements 
which  facilitate  production  continue 
progressive;  because  the  contrivances 
of  mankind  for  making  their  labour 
more  effective,  keep  np  an  equal 
struggle  with  nature,  and  extort  fresh 
resources  from  her  reluctant  powers  as 
fast  as  human  necessities  occupy  and 
engroBS  the  old. 

From  this,  results  the  important 
corollary,  that  the  necessity  of  restrain- 
ing population  is  not,  as  many  persons 
believe,  peculiar  to  a  condition  of  great 
inequality  of  property.  A  greater  num- 
ber of  people  cannot,  in  an^  given 
state  of  civilization,  be  collectively  so 
well  pro\'ided  for  as  a  smaller.  The 
niggardliness  of  nature,  not  the  injus- 
tice of  society,  is  the  cause  of  the 
penalty  attached  to  over-population. 
An  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  does 
not  even  ag^vate  the  evil,  but,  at 
most,  causes  it  to  be  somewhat  earlier 
felt.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  all 
mouths  which  the  increase  of  mankind 
calls  into  existence,  bring  with  them 
hands.  The  new  mouths  require  as 
much  food  as  the  old  ones,  and  the 
hands  do  not  produce  as  much.  If  all 
instruments  of  production  were  held  in 
joint  property  by  the  whole  people, 
and  the  produce  divided  with  perfect 
equality  among  them,  and  if  in  a 
society  thus  constituted,  industry  were 
as  energetic  and  the  produce  as  ample 
as  at  present,  there  would  be  enough 
to  make  all  the  existing  population  ex- 
tremely comfortable ;  out  when  that 
population  had  doubled  itself,  as,  with 


the  existing  habits  of  the  people,  nnfa 
such  an  encouragement,  it  undoobtedlj 
would  in  little  more  than  twenty  vetn; 
what  would  then  be  their  oonditiaaf 
Unless  the  arts  of  production  wenia 
the  same  time  improred  in  an  afaBoit 
unexampled  degree,  the  inferior  vSk 
which  must  be  retorted  to,  and  th 
more  laborious  and  scantily  remunen- 
tive  cultivation  which  miut  be  §■• 
ployed  on  the  superior  soils,  to  proem 
food  for  so  mucn  larger  a  popolitk^ 
would,  by  an  insnperable  m  Kwilj. 
render  every  individoal  in  liie  eoia> 
munity  poorer  than  before.  Vt  tht 
population  continued  to  Increan  at  tht 
scune  rate,  a  time  would  soon  amis 
when  no  one  would  hare  more  tiai 
mere  necessaries^  and.  soon  after,  i 
time  when  no  one  woold  have  a  wA 
ciency  of  those,  and  the  fnrther  in* 
crease  of  population  would  be  anerted 
by  death. 

Whether,  at  the  preeent  or  s^ 
other  time,  the  produce  of  indosliT, 
proportionally  to  ttie  labour  empiuj^ 
18  increasing  or  diminiahuig,  and  tht 
average  condition  of  the  people  m- 
proving  or  deteriorating,  depraos  vpot 
whether  popuUtion  is  adTandxig&iMr 
than  improvement^  or  impieremettl 
than  population.  After  a  di^ree  of 
density  nas  been  attuned,  suffidot 
to  allow  the  principal  benefits  d 
combination  of  labour:  all  fortlKr 
increase  tends  in  itself  to  inir**t 
BO  far  as  regards  the  average  ooe* 
dition  of  the  people ;  but  the  progm 
of  improvement  nas  a  coonteradiar 
operation,  and  allows  of  incRMci 
numbers  withouf  any  deteriorstioi, 
and  even  consistently  with  a  h^ff 
average  of  comfort.  ImprovemeBft 
must  here  be  understood  in  a  xnk 
sense,  includiuj^  not  only  new  is* 
dustrial  inventions,  or  an  extended 
use  of  those  already  known,  hot  in* 
provements  in  institutions,  edncati(li^ 
opinions,  and  human  aflfairs  genenO^i 
proWded  they  tend,  as  almost  all  in* 
provements  do,  to  give  now  motives  tf 
new  facilities  to  production.  If  tht 
productive  powers  of  the  conotiy  B* 
crease  as  rapidly  as  advancing  waBr 
hers  call  for  an  augmentation  of  pf^ 
duce,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  obtain  uit 
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renUtian  bjr  the  cnltrfation  of 
more  sterile  tbnn  the  wont 
cjuly  under  culture,  or  by  aroljing 
iitional  kboor  to  the  old  soils  at  a 
ninished  adyaota^ ;  or  at  allerents 
ia  loM  of  power  is  compensated  by 
i  iDcreaaea  efficiency  with  which,  in 
>  progresi  of  improyement,  labour  is 
tpfeyed  in  manufactures.  In  one 
7  or  the  other,  the  increased  popola- 
D  ia  provided  for,  and  all  are  as  well 
•a  oeibre.  But  if  the  growth  of 
man  power  over  nature  is  suspended 
■ladDened,  and  peculation  does  not 
cken  its  increase;  it,  with  only 
I  eziatinff  command  over  natural 
BBcies,  those  agencies  are  called 
m  for  an  increased  produce ;  this 
Miler  produce  will  not  be  afforded 
the  increased  population,  without 
Imt  demanding  on  the  average  a 
tster  effort  firam  each,  or  on  the 
rrage  reducing  each  to  a  smaller 
ion  oat  of  the  aggregate  produce. 
Hb  a  matter  of  tact,  at  some  periods 
I  progress  of  population  has  been  the 
re  rapid  of  the  two,  at  others  that 
improvement.  In  England  durinc^ 
mg  interval  preceding  the  French 
volution,  population  increased  slowly; 
;  the  progress  of  improvement,  at 
it  in  agrioolture,  would  seem  to  have 
m.  atill  slower,  since  though  nothing 
nrred  to  lower  the  valuo  of  the 
cioos  metals,  tiie  price  of  com  rose 
■Bdeniblv,  and  England,  from  an 
potting  became  an  importing  coun- 
'.  Has  evidence,  however,  is  short 
coDcknve,  inasmuch  as  the  extra- 
Ihrniy  number  of  abundant  seasons 
ing  tba  first  half  of  the  ccntuiy,  not 
itimnnr  during  the  last,  was  a 
lie  of  mcreased  price  in  the  later 
iod,  extrinsic  to  the  ordinaiy  pro- 
<m  of  society.  Whether  during  the 
M  period  improvements  in  manufac- 
ea,  or  diminished  coet  of  imported 
BiBoditieB,  made  amends  for  the 
sinished  productiveness  of  labour  on 
I  land,  ia  uncertain.  But  ever  since 
r  great  mechanical  inventions  of 
itt,  Arkwright,  and  their  cotempo- 
iea,  the  return  to  labour  has  pro- 
Aj  increased  as  fast  as  the  popula- 
ft ;  and  would  have  ootstripped  it,  if 
it  rerr  ans^mentation  of  return  had 


not  caUed  forth  an  additional  por- 
tion of  the  inherent  power  of  multipli- 
cation in  the  human  species.  During 
the  twenty  or  thirty  years  last  elapsed, 
so  rapid  has  been  the  extension  of 
improved  processes  of  agriculture,  that 
even  the  land  yields  a  greater  produce 
in  proportion  to  the  labour  emoloyed ; 
the  average  price  of  com  had  oecome 
decidedly  lower,  even  beforo  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  had  so  materially 
lightened,  for  the  time  being,  the  pres- 
suro  of  population  upon  production. 
But  though  improvement  may  during 
a  certain  space  of  time  keep  up  with, 
or  even  surpass,  the  actual  increase  of 
population,  it  assuredly  never  comes 
up  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  which 
population  is  capable:  and  nothing 
could  have  prevented  a  general  dete- 
rioration in  the  condition  of  the  human 
race,  were  it  not  that  population  has 
in  fact  been  restrained.  Had  it  been 
restrained  still  more,  and  the  same  im- 
provements taken  place,  there  would 
have  been  a  larger  dividend  than  there 
now  is,  for  the  nation  or  the  species  at 
large.  The  new  ground  wrung  from 
nature  by  the  improvements  would  not 
have  been  all  used  up  in  the  support  of 
mere  numbers.  Though  the  gross 
produce  would  not  have  been  so  great, 
there  would  have  been  a  greater  pro- 
duce per  head  of  the  population. 

I  8.  When  the  growth  of  numbers 
outstrips  the  progress  of  improvement, 
and  a  country  is  driven  to  obtain  the 
means  of  subsistence  on  terms  more 
and  more  unfavourable,  b^  the  inability 
of  its  land  to  meet  additional  demancb 
except  on  more  onerous  conditions; 
there  are  two  expedients  by  which  it 
may  hope  to  mitigate  that  disagreeable 
necessity,  even  though  no  chance 
should  take  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  "with  respect  to  their  rate  of  in- 
crease. One  of  these  expedients  is  the 
importation  of  food  from  abroad.  The 
other  is  emigration. 

The  admission  of  cheaper  food  from 
a  foreign  country,  is  equivalent  to  an 
agricultural  invention  by  which  food 
cxmd  be  raised  at  a  similarly  dimi- 
nished cost  at  home.  It  equally  in> 
creases  the  productive  newer  of  labour. 
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llio  return  was,  before,  so  much  food 
for  80  much  labour  employed  in  the 
growth  of  fcxxl:  the  return  is  now,  a 
CTcater  qunutity  of  food,  for  the  same 
labour  employed  in  producing  cottons 
or  hardware,  or  some  other  commodity 
to  bo  given  in  exchange  for  food.    The 
one  improvement,  like  the  other,  throws 
back   the  decline  of   the    productive 
|)owcr  of  labour  by  a  certain  distance : 
but  in  the  one  cimc  as  in  the  other,  it 
immediately  resumes  its  course ;   the 
tide  which  has  receded,  instantly  be- 
gins to  ro-advnnce.     It  might  seem, 
indeed,  that  when  a  country  draws  its 
supply  of  fooil  from  so  wide  a  surface 
aa  the  whole  habitable  globe,  so  little 
impression  can   be  produced  on  that 
great  expanse  by  any  mcrcase  of  mouths 
in  one  small  comer  of  it,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  may  double 
and  treble  their  numbers,  without  I'eel- 
ing  the  cftcct  in  any  increased  tension 
of  the  springs  of  production,  or  any  en- 
haiK'oment  of  the  price  of  food  through- 
out the  world.     But  in  this  calculation 
several  things  are  overlooked. 

In  the  first  place,  the  foreign  regions 
from  which  com  can  be  imported  do 
not  comprise  the  whole  globe,  but  those 
parts  of  it  almost  alone,  which  are  in 
the  inim(idiute  neighbourhood  of  coasts 
or  navigable  rivers.  The  coast  is  the 
part  of  most  countries  which  is  earliest 
and  most  thickly  peopled,  and  has  sel- 
dom any  food  to  spare.  The  chief 
source  of  supply,  thorelore,  is  the  strip 
of  country  along  the  banks  of  some 
naA-igablo  river,  as  the  Nile,  the  Vis- 
tul.-i,  or  the  Mississippi ;  and  of  such 
there  is  not,  in  the  productive  regions 
of  the  earth,  so  great  a  multitude,  as 
to  suffice  diuring  an  indefinite  time  for 
a  rapidly  growing  demand,  without  an 
increasing  strain  on  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil.  To  obtain  auxiliary 
supplies  of  com  from  the  interior  in 
nny  abundance,  would,  in  tho  existing 
Itatc  of  the  communications,  be  hope- 
Jess.  By  improved  roads,  and  event  u- 
allv  by  canals  and  railways,  the  obstacle 
will  be  so  reduced  a^  not  to  be  insuper- 
able :  but  this  is  a  slow  progress ;  in 
all  the  fooil-exportin)^  countries  except 
America,  a  very  sl<m*  progress;  and 
one  which  cannot  keq)  pace  with  popu- 
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plains  of  the  Danube.  In  those  r^^ooi 
the  eOective  desire  of  accumuLition  ii 
weak,  the  arts  of  production  mostifflr 
perlV'ct,  capital  scanty,  and  ita  increase^ 
especially  from  domestic  sources^  slov. 
\\  lien  an  increased  demand  arose  ftf 
food  to  be  exported  to  other  countries 
it  would  only  bo  vcnr  gradually  tbtt 
food  could  be  produced  to  meet  it.  The 
capital  needed  could  not  bo  obtaised 
by  transfer  from  other  employment^ 
for  such  do  not  exist.  Tho  cottons  or 
hardware  which  would  be  received  iron 


lation,  unless  the  increase  of  the  kitk 
very  effectually  restrained. 

In  tho  next  place,  eTen  if  the  npp^ 
were  drawn  from  the  whole  insteia  ■ 
a  small  part  of  the  anrface  of  the  et 
porting  conntrieB,  the  quantity  of  fiiod 
would  still  be  limited,  whidh  could  be 
obtained  from  them  without  an  incrern 
of  the  proportional  coat.  The  oouDtiui 
which  export  food  may  be  divided  iate 
two  classes ;  those  in  which  the  effc^ 
tive  desire  of  accumulation  ia  stn^ 
and  those  in  which  it  ia  weak.  Ii 
Australia  and  the  United  States  if 
America,  the  efl^ive  desire  of  bo» 
mulation  is  strong;  capital  incRaM 
fast,  and  tho  production  of  food  m^ 
be  very  rapidly  extended.  But  in  sadk 
countries  population  also  increases  witl 
extraordinary  rapidity.  Their  agricnl* 
ture  has  to  provide  for  their  own  ei* 
panding  numbers,  as  well  aa  ibr  thoM  | 
of  the  importing  coimtrica.  Theyimu^ 
therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  csm^ 
be  rapidly  driven,  if  not  to  leas  fertile^ 
at  least  what  is  equivalent,  to  remoter 
aud  less  accessible  lauds,  and  to  modes 
of  cultivation  like  those  of  old  coontrie^ 
less  productive  in  proportion  to  tlit 
labour  and  expense. 

But  the  countries  which  haye  at  tlie 
same  time  cheap  food  and  groat  iaivh 
trial  prosperity  are  few,  being  ooIt 
those  in  wliich  the  arts  of  civiliaed  liu 
have  been  transferred  full  grown  toe 
rich  and  uncultivated  soil.  Among  old 
countries,  those  which  are  able  to  ex- 
port food,  are  able  only  because  their 
industry  is  in  a  ver}-  backward  state; 
because  capital,  and  hence  population, 
hav 
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England  In  exchange  for  corn,  the 
Russians  and  Pbles  do  not  now  produce 
in  the  coantrj :  they  ^  without  them. 
Smnethinf  might  in  time  he  expected 
Tom  the  mcreaiied  exertions  to  which 
mduoen  would  be  stimulated  by  the 
narket  opened  for  their  produce ;  but 
o  such  increase  of  exertion,  the  habits 
if  countries  whose  agricuhural  popula- 
loii  consists  of  lerfs,  or  of  peasants 
who  Lare  but  jnst  emerged  from  a  ser- 
ile  condition,  are  the  reverse  of  favour- 
hle,  and  even  in  this  age  of  movement 
heae  balnts  do  not  rapidly  change.  If 
k  greater  outlay  of  capital  is  relied  on 
m  the  fonrce  from  woich  the  produce 
■  to  be  increased,  the  means  must 
ither  be  obtained  by  the  slow  process 
f  Muring,  nnder  the  impulse  given  by 
lew  commodities  and  more  extended 
ntercoorae  (and  in  that  case  the  popu- 
ation  would  most  likely  increase  as 
ast),  or  must  be  brought  in  from  foreign 
oontrics.  If  England  is  to  obtain  a 
aptdly  increasing  supply  of  com  from 
lussia  or  Poland,  English  capital  must 
po  there  to  produce  it.  Tnis,  how- 
Ter,  is  attended  with  so  many  dif- 
iculties,  as  are  equivalent  to  great 
tositive  disadvantages.  It  is  opposed 
»T  differences  of  language,  differences 
}  manners,  and  a  thousand  obstacles 
^rising  from  the  institutions  and  social 
clations  of  the  coimtry :  and  allcr  all 
t  would  inevitably  so  stimulate  popu- 
ation  on  the  spot,  that  nearly  all  the 
Qcrease  of  food  produced  by  its  means, 
rould  probably  be  consumed  without 
eaving  the  country :  so  that  if  it  were 
lot  the  almost  only  mode  of  introducing 
oreign  arts  and  ideas,  and  giving  an 
fSectual  spur  to  the  backward  civiliza- 
icn  of  those  countries,  little  reliance 
ould  be  placed  on  it  for  increasing  the 
•xports,  and  supplying  other  countries 
rich  a  progressive  and  indefinite  in- 
r^Tynn  of  lood.  But  to  improve  the 
ivilization  of  a  country  is  a  slow  pro- 
««.•<,  and  giTes  time  for  so  great  an  in- 
T\e&&c  of  population  both  in  the  country 
tse'if^  and  in  those  supplied  from  it, 
hat  its  effect  in  keeping  down  the 
nice  of  food  against  the  increase  of 
Lemand,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  dc- 
iiuTe  un  the  scale  of  all  Europe,  than  on 
he  smaller  one  of  a  particuhur  nation.   | 


The  law,  therefore,  of  diminishing 
return  to  industry,  whenever  population 
makes  a  more  rapid  progress  tlian  im- 
provement, is  not  solely  applicable  to 
countries  which  are  fed  from  their  own 
soil,  but  in  substance  applies  ouite  as 
much  to  those  which  are  willing  to 
draw  their  food  from  any  accessible 
quarter  that  can  afford  it  cheapest.  A 
sudden  and  great  cheapening  of  food, 
indeed,  in  whatever  manner  produced, 
would,  like  any  other  sudden  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  life,  throw  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  affairs  a  stage  or  two 
further  back,  though  without  altering 
its  course.  There  is  one  contingency 
connected  with  freedom  of  importation, 
which  may  yet  produce  temporary  ef- 
fects greater  than  were  ever  contem- 
plated either  by  the  bitterest  enemies 
or  the^  most  ardent  adherents  of  free- 
trade  in  food.  Maize,  or  Indian  com, 
is  a  product  capable  of  being  supplied 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  feed  the  whole 
countrj',  at  a  cost,  allowing  for  dift'or- 
ence  of  nutritive  quality,  cheaper  even 
than  the  potato.  If  maize  should  ever 
substitute  itself  for  wheat  as  the  staple 
food  of  the  poor,  the  productive  power 
of  labour  in  obtaining  food  would  be  so 
enomiously  increased,  and  the  expense 
of  maintaminc:  a  family  go  diminished, 
that  it  would  requirj  perhaps  some 
generations  for  population,  even  if  it 
started  forward  at  an  American  pace, 
to  ovortako  this  great  accession  to  the 
facilities  of  its  support. 

§  4.  Besides  the  importation  of  com, 
there  is  another  resource  which  can  bo 
invoked  by  a  nation  whose  increasing 
numbers  prt-ss  hard,  not  against  their 
capital,  but  against  the  productive 
capacity  of  tlicir  land  :  I  mean  Emigra- 
tion, especially  in  the  form  of  Coloniza- 
tion. Of  this  remedy  the  efficacy  as 
far  as  it  goes  is  real,  since  it  consists 
in  seeking  elsewhere  those  unoccupied 
tracts  of  fertile  land,  which  if  they  ex- 
isted at  home  would  enable  the  demand 
of  an  increasing  population  to  be  met 
without  any  falhng  off  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour.  Accordingly, 
when  the  region  to  bo  colonized  is  near 
at  hand,  and  the  habits  and  tastes 
of  the  people  sufBciently  migratoiy. 
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this  remedy  is  completely  eflectnal. 
The  mig^tion  from  tne  older  parts  of 
the  American  Confederation  to  the  new 
territories,  which  is  to  all  intents  and 
parpr>fH>8  colonization,  is  what  enables 
population  to  go  on  oiichecked  through- 
out  the  Union  without  haying  yet 
diminished  the  return  to  industry,  or 
increased  the  difficulty  of  earning  a 
suhsistence.  If  Australia  or  the  in- 
terior of  Canada  were  as  near  to  Great 
Britain  as  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  to  New 
York ;  if  the  superfluous  people  could 
remove  to  it  without  crossing  the  sea, 
and  were  of  as  adyentnrous  and  restless 
a  character,  and  as  little  addicted  to 
staying  at  home,  as  their  kinsfolk  of 
New  England,  those  unpeopled  conti- 
nents would  render  the  same  service  to 
the  United  Kingdom  which  the  old 
states  of  America  derive  from  the  new. 
But  these  things  being  as  they  are — 
thoueli  a  judiciously  conducted  emigra- 
tion IS  a  most  important  resource  for 
suddenly  lightening  the  prrssure  of 
population  oy  a  single  effort — and 
though  in  such  an  extraordinary  case 
as  thut  of  Ireland  under  the  threefold 
operation    of  the  potato  failure,  the 


poor  law,  and  the  geneiml  trnnng  Ml 
of  tenaatiy  ihronc^Knife  tlie  caalKf, 
epontaneoos  emigimtioii  may  at  aps- 
ticular  crisis  remorv  grefttor  mnltitni 
than  it  was  erer  promised  to  nnofs  it 
once  by  aiiy  national  aclicBie;  ittfS 
remains  to  be  diown  bj  eigpcriBBfli 
whether  a  peniuuient  Btreem  mtaapk- 
tiou  can  be  kept  up,  safficient  to  tab 
ofi^  as  in  America^  all  that  poitiaa  d 
the  annual  increase  (when  piweediif 
at  its  greatest  rainditj)  whaA.  bsiif 
in  ezeess  of  the  progreai  made  dnriH 
the  same  short  period  in  the  aitsa 
life,  tends  to  render  liTiiig  mora  £ficilt 
for  erery  avera^ly-eitaated  indifiU 
in  the  commumt^.  And  unlsw  llil 
can  be  done,  emigration  caaaot,  eva 
in  an  eoonomical  point  of  view,  ^tfmm 
with  the  necessity  of  diecki  to  pspJl 
tion.  Further  inan  thia  we  halt  ill 
to  speak  of  it  in  this  place.  The  fs^ 
ral  subject  of  cohmiaatiQii  as  a  {Mllr 
cal  question,  its  importance  ts  oU 
countries,  and  the  principles  on 
it  should  be  conducted,  will  be 
cussed  at  some  length  in  a 
portion  of  this  Treatise. 
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1«    Tub   principles  which   have 

■et  forth  in  the  first  part  of  this 

are,    in    certain    respects, 

distingni^ed  from  those,  on 

he  eoniBideration  of  which  we  are  now 
bcmt  to  enter.  The  laws  and  condi- 
ioiMi  of  tbe  prodnction  of  wealth,  par- 
■ke  of  the  character  of  physical 
roth*.  There  is  nothing  optional,  or 
thitrmtj  in  them.  Whatever  man- 
ond  prodnce,  must  he  produced  in  the 
nodes,  and  nnder  the  conditions,  im- 
Meed  bj  the  constitution  of  external 
iliingM,  and  by  the  inherent  properties 
a  their  own  bodilj  and  mental  struc- 
ture. Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  their 
prodnctions  will  be  limited  by  the 
unoont  of  their  previous  accumulation, 
nsd,  that  being  ^i?en,  it  will  be  pro- 
portional to  their  energy,  their  sKiU, 
the  perfection  of  their  machineiy,  and 
kheir  jndidoos  use  of  the  advantages 
3f  combined  labour.  Whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  a  double  quantity  of 
laboor  will  not  raise,  on  the  same  land, 
adoaUe  quantity  of  food,  unless  some  im- 
provement takes  place  in  the  processes 
of  cultivation,  whether  they  like  it 
Of  not,  the  unproductive  expenditure  of 
individuals  wiH^o  tanto  tend  to  im- 
poverish the  community,  and  only  their 
productive  expenditure  will  enrich  it. 
Xhe  opinions,  or  the  wishes,  which 
Bsay  exist  on  these  different  matters, 
do  not  control  the  things  themselves. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  foresee  to  what  ex- 
lent  the  modes  of  production  may  be 
iHeied,  or  the  productiveness  of  labour 
inereaaed,  by  future  extensions  of 
Dv  knoiriedga  of  the  laws  of  nature, 


suggesting  new  processes  of  industiy 
of  which  we  have  at  present  no  con- 
ception. But  howsoever  we  may  suc- 
ceed in  making  for  ourselves  more 
space^  within  the  limits  set  by  the 
constitution  of  tbings^^e  know  that 
there  must  be  limits.  We  cannot  alter 
the  ultimate  properties  either  of  matter 
or  mind,  but  can  only  employ  those 
properties  more  or  less  successfully,  to 
brin^  about  the  events  in  which  we 
are  interested. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Distribution  of 
Wealth.  That  is  a  matter  of  human 
institution  solely.  The  things  once 
there,  mankind,  individnally  or  col- 
lectively, can  do  with  them  as  they 
like.  They  can  place  them  at  the  dis- 
posal of  whomsoever  they  please,  and 
on  whatever  terms.  Further,  in  the 
social  state,  in  every  state  except  total 
solitude,  any  disposal  whatever  of  them 
can  only  take  place  by  the  consent  of 
society,  or  rather  of  those  who  dispose 
of  its  active  force.  Even  what  a  person 
has  produced  by  his  individual  toil,  un- 
aided by  any  one,  he  cannot  keep,  un- 
less by  the  permission  of  society.  Not 
only  can  society  take  it  from  him,  but 
individuals  could  and  would  take  it 
from  him,  if  society  only  remained 
passive ;  if  it  did  not  either  interfere 
en  mcuse^  or  employ  and  pay  people 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from 
bein^  disturbed  in  the  possession.  The 
distribution  of  wealth,  therefore,  de- 
pends on  the  laws  ana  customs  of  so- 
ciety. The  rules  by  which  it  is  de- 
termined, are  what  the  opinions  and 
fiselings  of  the  ruling  portion  of  the 
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community  make  them,  and  arc  vct^' 
dificrent  in  different  ages  and  countries; 
and  might  be  still  more  different,  if 
mankind  so  chose. 

The  opinions  and  feelingn  of  man- 
kind, doubtless,  are  not  a  matter  of 
chance.  They  are  consoquences  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  human  nature, 
combined  with  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  the 
existing  condition  of  social  institutions 
and  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
Ihit  the  laws  of  the  generation  of 
human  opinions  are  not  within  our 
present  subject.  They  are  part  of  the 
general  theory  of  human  progreHs,  a 
far  lar^r  and  more  difficult  Bubject 
of  inquiry  than  political  economy.  We 
have  nero  to  consider,  not  the  causes, 
but  the  consequences  of  the  rules  ac- 
cording to  which  wealth  may  be  dis- 
tributed. Those,  at  least,  are  as  little 
arbitrary,  and  have  as  much  the 
character  of  physical  laws,  as  the  laws 
of  production.  Human  beings  can 
control  their  own  acts,  but  not  the 
consequences  of  their  acts  cither  to 
themselves  or  to  others.  Society  can 
subject  the  distribution  of  wealth  to 
whatever  rules  it  thinks  best ;  but  what 
]>mctical  results  will  flow  from  thi!  opera- 
tion  of  those  niles,  must  be  discovered, 
like  any  other  pbysicid  or  mental  truths, 
by  ol  siTvution  nnd  n-iisoning. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  dificrent  modes  of  diHtri- 
buting  the  produce  of  land  and  hil^our, 
which  have  been  adopted  in  practice, 
or  may  be  conceived  in  theory.  Among 
thoise,  our  attention  is  first  claimed  by 
that  primary  and  fundamental  institu- 
tion, on  which,  unless  in  some  excep- 
tional and  vcr}»  limited  cases,  the 
economical  arrnngements  of  society 
have  always  rested,  though  in  its  se- 
eondan'  features  it  has  varied,  and  is 
liable  to  vary.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
institution  of  individual  property. 

§  2.  Private  property,  as  an  institu- 
tion, did  not  owe  its  origin  to  any  of 
tb.osc  considerations  of  utility,  which 
plead  for  the  maintenance  of  it  when 
cstabliHlicd.  Enough  is  known  of  rude 
ages,  both  from  history  and  from  analo- 
gous states  of  society  in  our  own  time,  to 
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show,  that  tribunals  ^whicli  always  m* 
cede  laws)  were  orieinally  establiu4 
not  to  determine  rignts,  mit  to  vntts 
violence  and  terminate  quamli.  vTfik 
this  object  chiefly  in  view,  they  wtia- 
ally  enough  gave  legal  efrect  to  fint 
occupancy,  by  treating  as  the  aggreMr 
the  person  who  first  commenced  v» 
lence,  by  turning, or  attemptingtotnif^ 
another  out  of  possession.    The  pi» 
scrvation  of  the  peace,  which  was  di 
original  object  of  civil  gOTemment,VM 
thus  attained  :  while  by  confinnm^  b 
those  who  already  possessed  it,  erti 
what  was  not  the  fniit  of  pennnil  a* 
ertion,  a  guarantee  was  incidentiljf 
given  to  them  and  others  that  th^ 
would  be  protected  in  what  was  wo. 

In  considering  the  institution  of  o^- 
perty  as  a  question  in  social  ^ilotopbjf 
wo  must  leave  out  of  consideration  di 
actual  origin  in  any  of  the  existing  ns* 
tions  of  Europe.  ^Ve  miu*  sapgac  s 
coniniunity  unhampered  by  any  pK- 
viuus  possession ;  a  body  of  cokmiti^ 
occupying  for  the  first  time  im  munliS' 
bited  country;  bringing  nothing wi& 
them  but  what  belonged  to  them  it 
common,  and  having  a  clear  field  ftr 
the  adoption  of  the  institutions  sal 
polity  which  they  judged  mQBtap^ 
dicnt ;  required,  therefore,  to  choaK 
whether  they  would  conduct  the  wml 
of  production  on  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual property,  or  on  some  mtem 
of  common  ownership  and  colkctife 
agency. 

If  private  propcrtjr  were  adopted, « 
must  presume  that  it  would  be  acco» 
paiiied  by  none  of  the  initial  ineqtiir 
iities  and  injustices  which  obstruct  tin 
beneficial  operation  of  the  principk  ii 
old  societies.  Every  full-grown  mtn  or 
woman,  we  must  suppose,  would  ht 
secured  in  the  unfettered  use  and  dif> 
posal  of  his  or  her  bodily  and  nientil 
faculties  ;  and  the  instruments  of  pro- 
diution,  the  land  and  tools,  woulfi  It 
divided  fairly  among  them,  ^  that  aO 
mi^ht  start,  in  respect  to  outwaid  sp 
pliances,  on  e(^ual  terms.  It  is  posalw 
also  to  conceive  that  in  this  original 
apportionment,  compensation  migot  bi 
made  for  the  injuries  of  nature,  aMtb* 
balance  redressed  by  assigning  to  tht 
less  robust  members  of  the  commuutj 
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idTantagea  in  tlie  distribution,  sufficient 
•o  pat  them  on  a  par  with  the  rest.  But 
ibe  division,  once  made,  would  not  again 
te  interfered  with  ;  individuals  would 
w  left  to  their  own  exertions  and  to  tho 
irdinarj  chances,  for  making  an  ad- 
-antageous  use  of  what  was  assigned 
o  them.  If  individual  proj>crty,  on  the 
;onIr»iy,were  excluded,  the  phm  which 
anst  be  adopted  would  be  to  hold  the 
and  and  all  instruments  of  pnxiuctiun 
s  the  joint  property  of  the  community, 
jxd  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  in- 
Ittstry  on  the  common  accoimt.  llie 
irection  of  tho  labour  of  tlic  commu- 
aty  would  devolve  upon  a  magistrate 
r  mafiiiitrati'S,  whom  we  may  suppose 
lecteit  by  tho  suffrages  of  the  commii- 
itj,  andTwhr.tm  we  must  assume  to  be 
v>luiitarily  obeyed  by  them.  Tlie  di- 
uion  of  the  produce  would  in  like 
Banner  be  a  public  act.  Tlie  principle 
niglit  either  DC  that  of  complete  cqua- 
ity,  or  of  apportionment  to  the  noces- 
itics  or  deH<.'rt8  of  individuals,  in  what- 
■vi*r  manner  might  be  conformable  to 
h^  ideas  of  justice  or  policy  prevailing 
n  the  community. 

examples  of  such  association^,  on  a 
imall  scale,  are  the  monastic  orders, 
he  Moravians,  the  followers  of  Bapp, 
uid  others :  and  from  the  hopes  which 
hey  hold  ont  of  relief  from  the  mifiories 
md  iniquities  of  a  state  of  much  in- 
Mjuality  of  wealth,  schemes  for  a  larger 
ipplicatioQ  of  the  same  idea  have  rc- 
ippeaied  and  become  popular  at  all 
periods  of  active  speculation  on  the  first 
;>rinciples  of  society.  In  an  age  like 
ifae  present,  when  a  general  reconside- 
ration of  all  first  principles  is  felt  to  be 
iaeritable,  and  wnen  more  than  at  any 
(ormer  period  of  history  tho  suflTeriiig 
portiona  of  the  community  have  a  voice 
m  the  diicanon,  it  was  impossible  but 
that  ideas  of  this  nature  should  spread 
hr  and  wide.  The  late  revolutions  in 
Enrope  have  thrown  up  a  great  amount 
of  spircnlation  of  this  cliaracter,  and  an 
Bnasoal  share  of  attention  hiis  consc- 
q[W^t]y  been  drawn  to  the  various  forms 
which  these  ideas  have  assumed  :  nor 
b  this  attention  likely  to  diminish,  but 
OD  the  oontrary,  to  increase  more  and 


The  iiisilahts  of  the  principle  of  in- 


dividual property  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  those  whose  scheme  im- 
plies absolute  equality  in  the  distribn 
tion  of  tho  physical  means  of  life  and 
enjoyment,  and  those  who  admit  in- 
e^iuality,  but  grounded  on  some  prin- 
ciple, or  supposed  principle,  of  justice 
or  general  expediency,  and  not,  like  so 
many  of  the  existing  social  inequalities, 
dependent  on  accident  alone.    At  tho 
head  of  the  first  class,  as  the  earliest 
of  those  belonging  to  the  present  gene- 
ration, must  be  placed  Air.  Owen  and 
his  followers.    M.  Louis  Blanc  and  M. 
Cabct  have  more  recently  become  con- 
spicuous as  apostles  of  similar  doctrines 
(though  the  former  advocates  equality 
of  di.stribution  only  as  a  transition  to  a 
still  higher  standard  of  justice,  that  all 
should  work  according  to  their  capa- 
city,  and  receive   according  to  their 
wants).    The  characteristic  name  for 
this  economical  system  is  Communism, 
a  word  of  continental  origin,  onlv  of  late 
introduced  into  this  country.  The  word 
Socialism,  which  originated  among  ihe 
English  Communists,  and  was  assumed 
by  them  as  a  name  to  designate  their 
own  doctrine,  is  now,  on  the  Continent, 
employed  in  a  larger  sense ;  not  neces- 
sarily implying  Communism,  or  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  private  property,  but 
applied  to  any  system  which  requires 
tnat  the  land  ami  the  instruments  of 
production  should  bo  the  pr«jperty,  not 
of  individuals,  but  of  communities  or 
associations,   or    of   the    government. 
Among  such  systems,  the  two  of  highest 
intellectual  pretension  are  those  wliich, 
from  the  names  of  their  real  or  reputed 
authors,  have  been  called  St.  Simonism 
and  Fourierism ;  the  former,  defunct  as 
a  system,  but  which  during  the  low 
years  of  its  public  promulgation,  sowed 
the  seeds  of  nearly  all  tho   Socialist 
tendencies  which  have  since  spread  so 
widely  in  Franco :    the  second,   still 
flourishing  in  tho  number,  talent,  and 
zoal  of  its  adherents. 

§  3.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or 
defects  of  these  various  schemes,  they 
cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  impractica- 
ble. No  reasonable  person  can  doubt 
that  a  village  community,  composed  of 
a  few  thousand  inhabitants  cultivating 
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in  joint  Ownership  the  same  extent  of 
laud  which  at  present  feeds  that  number 
of  people,  and  producing  by  combined 
labour  and  the  most  improyed  processes 
the  manufactured  articles  which  they 
required,  cofuld  raise  an  amount  of  pro- 
ductions sufficient  to  maintain  them  in 
comfort ;  and  would  find  the  means  of 
obtaining,  and  if  need  be,  exacting,  the 
quantity  of  labour  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  from  every  memoer  of  the 
association  who  was  capable  of  work. 

The  obicction  ordinaxily  made  to  a 
system  of  community  of  property  and 
equal  distribution  of  the  produce,  that 
each  person  would  be  incessantly  occu- 
pied m  evading  his  fair  share  of  the 
work,  points,  undoubtedly,  to  a  real 
difficulty.    But  those  wno  uige  this 
objection,  forget  to  how  peat  an  extent 
the  same  difficulty   exists  under  the 
system  on  which  nine-tenths  of  the 
business  of  society  is  now  conducted. 
The  objection  supposes,  that  honest  and 
efficient  labour  is  only  to  be  had  from 
those  who  are  themselves  individually 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  own  exer- 
tions.   But  how  small  a  part  of  all  the 
labour  performed  in  England,  from  the 
lowest  paid  to  the  highest,  is  done  by 
persons  working  for  their  own  benefit. 
fVom  the  Irish  reaper  or  hodman  to 
the  chief  justice  or  the  minister   of 
state,  nearly  all  the  work  of  society  is 
remunerated  by  day  wages  or  fixed 
salaries.    A  factoiy  operative  has  less 
personal  interest  in  his  work  than  a 
member   of  a  Communist  association, 
since  he  is  not,  like  him,  working  for  a 
partnership  of  which  he  is  himself  a 
member.    It  will  no  doubt  be  said, 
that  though  the  labourers  themselves 
have  not,  m  most  caseH,  a  personal  in- 
terest in  their  work,  they  are  watched 
and   superintended,  and  their  labour 
directed,  and  the  mental  part  of  the 
labour  performed,  by  persons  w^ho  have. 
Even  tnis,  however,  »  far  from  being 
universally  the  fact.     In  all  public, 
and  many  of  the  largest    and    most 
successful   private    undertakings,  not 
only  the    labours  of  detail,  but  the 
control  and  superintendence  are  en- 
trusted   to    salaried    officers.      And 
though  the  "master's  eye,"  when  the 
master  ia  vigilant  and  intelligent^  ia  of 


proverbial  value,  it  most 

bered  that  in  a  Socialist  J 

factory,  each  laboiu«r 

the  eye  not  of  one  master, 

whole  commonity.     Li  tk.^ 

case  of  obstinate  peneveia^ 

performing  the  due  share  of 

community  would  have  tl 

sources  wnich  society  now  I 

pelling   conformity  to  the 

conditions  of  the  associaf 

missal,  the  only  remedy  at 

no  remedy  when  any  ot~ 

who  may  be  engaged 

than  his  predecessor: 

dismissal  only  enables  an 

obtain  from  his  workmen  th 

amount  of  labour,  but  that 

labour  may  be  of  any  dcgr 

ciency.     Even  the  faboure 

his  employment  by  idlei 

gence,  nas  nothing  worse 

Uio  most  unfavourable 

discipline  of  a  workhouse, 

desire  to  avoid  this  be  a 

tive  in  the  one  system, 

sufficient  in    the    other. 

undervaluing  the  strength 

citement   given  to  labour 

whole  or  a  large  share  of  tl 

extra  exertion  belongs  to  th^ 

But  under  the  present  sy& 

dustry  this  incitement,  m 

niiijority  of  cases,  docs  nol 

Communistic    labour   migla^ 

vigorous  than  that  of  a  p^ 

prietor,  or  a  workman  labou:^^ 

own  account^  it    would  pic** 

more  energetic  than  that  of 

for  hire,  who  has  no  persoi 

in  the  matter  at  all.    The 

the  uneducated  classes  of 

hire,  of  the  duties  which  tts* 

to  perform,  is  in  the  preseV^ 

society  most  flagrant.     No^^ 

admitted  condition  of  the 

scheme  that  all  shall  be  cduc^^^ 

this  being  supposed,  the  dati^^ 

members   of  tne     association 

doubtless  bo  as  diligently  perfo^T' 

those  of  the  generality  of  s*!**^!!! 

cers  in  the  middle  or  higher  c*^ 

who  are    not  supposed  to  b«    ^ 

sarily  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  b^^ 

so  long  OS  they  arc  not  disuiissed,  ^ 

pay  is  the  same  in  however  1^ 


rdni;  ti  folfiUtd.  Ua- 
kcenenl  rule,  lemunetft- 
tUUM*  iott  not  is  anjr 
ctionmriea  prodace  the 
:nl ;  Kwl  this  ii  u  mueh 

thii  infcrioiitj  would 

.■■umed  by  thoio  who  org 
BUT7  their  minds  bejond 
JDES  wilb  wiiich  tlieyara 
anEiiid  ire  capable  of  ■ 
Ittunt  of  public  apirit  tli*n 
ge  a  Bcciutumed  to  nip- 
HiitDiT  bean  witness 
with  which  Isr^  bodies 
xws  may  be  trained  to 
I  interest  their  own.  And 
JM  nwre  CiToarabla  to  the 
A  s  feeling,  than  ■  Com- 
ation,  since  all  the  am- 
the  bodily  and  mental 
b  are  now  exerted  in  the 
■araU  and  •elt'-reganling 
Id  reqnire  snothcr  spiiere 
It,  and  would  naturally 
>  punait  of  the  general 
1  oonimanity.  The  some 
Q  sBsi^ed  in  expianation 
on  of  the  CatLolic  priest 
be  interest  of  his  order — 
u  interest  apart  from  it — 
r  Communiun,  attach  the 
e  community.  And  inde- 
'  the  pubHc  motive,  every 
the  aawciation  wouU  be 
*  the  moHt  nnirerBal,  and 
StroDgnt  of  peraoi 
tt   pnbiio   opinion. 

nmity,  no  one  is  hieljf  to 

to  the  most 
the  sake  of  th(  , , 
uratioQ  of  others,  is  borne 
by  experience  in  every 
which  bnnian  beingi  pnb- 

tbings  frixnlous,  or 
lUic  darim  no  benefit 
■  can  dn  moit  for  ilie 
snot  the  kind  of  con 

Socialists   mpudiate. 

\,  tlwnfDi«,  (M  eatTgj  of 


m 

,  or  whether  in  tbe  long  nxa  it 
would  be  diminisbad  at  all,  most  be 
conudered  for  the  pceaaat  an  mdecidad 

Another  of  tha  objections  to  Com- 
onism  is  eimilar  to  that,  so  oAen 
ni^  against  poor-laws :  thatiferery 
member  of  the  comiaDnity  were  aa- 
snred  of  subsistence  for  liimseif  and 
y  nomber  of  cbildren,  on  the  sole 
idition  of  willingness  to  work,  pru- 
dential nwtraiat  on  the  multiplicstiiHi 
1  woidd  be  at  an  end,  and 
,  ,  would  start  ibrward  at  a 

rate  which  would  redooe  the  oom- 
monily  through  snceassiTe  stages  of 
increasing  discomfort  to  actual  starrs- 
tion.  There  would  certainly  be  muok 
ground  for  this  spptebensioa  if  Coia- 
munism  proridad  tio  motires  to  re- 
straint, equivalent  to  those  which  it 
would  take  away.  Bat  Communism  is 
precisely  the  stato  of  things  in  wbich 
ipinlon  might  bo  expected  to  declare 
Llaolr  with  frreatest  mtensity  against 
this  kind  of  selfish  intemperance.  Any 
augmentation  of  nnmbers  wbich  di< 
inisbed  the  comfort  or  increased  the 
il  of  the  mass,  wouU  Iben  cause 
(wbicb  now  it  does  not)  immediate  and 
unmistakeable  inconvenience  to  every 
individual  In  tbe  association ;  incon- 
whicb  conkl  not  then  be  im- 
pated  to  the  avarice  of  employers,  or 
the  nnJDst  privil^;es  i^  tbs  rich.  In 
such  altered  drcumstancea  opinion 
could  not  fail  to  reprobate,  and  if  repro- 
bation did  not  suffice,  to  repress  by 
penalties  of  some  duKi-liition,  this  or 
SDj  otber  culpable  self-mdnlgencB  at 
the  expense  of  (he  community.  Tho 
Communistio  schema,  instead  of  being 
peculiarly  open  to  the  objection  drawn 
trom  danger  of  over-popnlation,  has 
the  recommendation  of  tending  In  an 
especial  degree  to  the  pieventioo  of 
that  evil. 

A  more  real  difficulty  is  that  of  fairiy 
apportioning  the  labour  of  the  commu- 
nity amone  Its  members.  There  aro 
many  kin^  of  work,  and  by  what 
standard    are  they    to    be    measured 


no  the r? 
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bricklaying,  or  chimney  sweeping,  is  i  ])roperty  neccsurily 
cQuivalont    to  so    much    ploughmg?  I  conseauence,  that  uepsodi 
The  (lifHculty  of  making  tho  adjust-  •  shoula  be  appartioned  at 
ment  between    difTcreni    qualities   of  |  it,  almost  in  an  inv«ne  : 
labour  is  so    strongh   felt   by  Com-  |  labour — the  largest  portk^ 
muniut  writers,  that  they  have  usually  |  who  have  never  worked  at 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  that    largest  to  those  whose  w<^ 
all  should  work  by  turns  at  every  dc-    nominal,  and  so  in  a  desoe 
scription  of  uKcful  labour :  an  arrange-    the  remuneration  dwindli 
ment  which  by  putting  an  end  to  the    work  grows  harder  and 
division  of  employments,  would  sacri-    able,  until  the  most  fatig^B. 
fico  so  much  of  the  advanta;xu  of  co-    hansting  bodily  labour  c^k 


operative  pitxluction  as  greatly  to 
dmiinish  the  productivcnoss  of  labour. 
Besides,  even  in  tho  same  kind  of 
work,  nominal  equality  of  labour  would 
be  so  great  a  real  incouality,  that  the 
feeling  of  justice  would  revolt  against 
its  being  enforced.  All  persons  aro 
not  equally  fit  for  all  labour;  and 
the  some  qiiantity  of  laltour  is  an  un- 
equal burtlicn  on  the  weak  and  the 
strong,  the  hardy  and  the  delicate,  the 
quick  and  the  slow,  the  dull  and  the 
intelligent. 

But  these  difficulties,  though  real, 
aro  not  necessarily  insuperable.  The 
apportionment  of  work  to  tho  strength 
and  capacities  of  individuals,  tho  miti- 
gation of  a  general  rule  to  provide  for 
cases  in  which  it  would  o[)erate  harshly, 
are  not  problems  to  which  human  in- 
tellipcence,  guided  by  a  seuHe  of  justice, 

And  the  worst 


would  be  inadequate. 

and  most  unjust  arrangement  which 

cou!d  be  made  of  these  points,  under  a 

system  aiming  at  equality,  would  be  i  principles  on  which  tho  juiP 

so  fur  ehort  of  tho  inequality  and  in-  :  private    property    rests.    " 


with  certainty  on  beine  • 
even  the  necessaries  of  ma 
(^)mmuni8m,  were  the 
the  difficulties,  great  or  sol 
munism  would  be  but  as 
balance.    But  to  make  th^ 
applicable,  we    must    coi 
muniKm  at  its  bost^  with  tl 
individual  property,  not  as 
it  might  be  made.    The 
private  property  has  never* 
fair  trial  in  any  country; 
pt^rhaps,  in  this  country 
others.    Tho    social  arran. 
mo<lem  Europe    commencr 
distribution  of  property  wl 
result,  not  of  just  partitio: 
sition  by  industry,  but  of 
violence :   and  not^'ithstaK^-* 
industry  has  been    doing 
centuries  to  modify  tho  wo*^* 
the  system  still  retains  mar^. 
traces  of  its  origin.     The  L 
perty  have  never  >*et  confo 


justice  with  which  labour  (not  to  speak 
of  remuneration)  is  now  apmrtidued, 

comparison.    We  must  remember  too  j  perty  ought  to  exist.     Tn^ 
that    Communism,    as    a    system    of ,  held  the  balance  fairly  betf^ 
society,  exists  only  in  idea  ;  that  its  '  beings,  but  have  heaped  i 
difficulties,  at  present,  are  much  better  '  upon    some,    to    give    ad«^ 
understood  than    its    resources ;    and  ,  others ;  they  have  purpose  ^ 


that  the  intellect  of  mankind  is  only 
beginning  to  contrive  the  means  of 
organizing  it  in  detail,  so  as  to  over- 
come tho  one  and  derive  the  greatest 
4idvantage  from  the  other. 

If,  therefore,  the  choice  were  to  be 
made  between  Communism  with  all  its 
chances,  and  the  present  state  of 
society  with  all  its  sufferings  and  in- 
justices; if  the  institution  of  private 


inequalities,  and  prevent 
starting  fair  in  the  race, 
should  indeed  start  on  perf*'' 
tcnns,  is  inconsistent  with    "^ 
private  property  :  but  if  as 

OS  has  been   taken  to 

inequality  of  chances  arisia^  -sSt 
natural  working  of  the  prio/^'^^^ 
been  taken  to  temper  that  '^^^rj! 
by  every  means  not  subversi^'^      " 


i 
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[tielf ;  if  tlie  tendencj  of 
had  been  to  favour  the  dif- 
tead  of  the  concentration  of 

encourage  the  subdivision 
)  masses,  instead  of  striving 
em  together ;  the  principle 
al  property  would  have  been 
ive  no  necessary  connexion 
physical  and  social  evils 
loet  all  Socialist  writers 
be  inseparable  from  it. 
proper^,  in  every  defence 
,  is  supposed  to  mean,  the 
to  individuals,  of  the  fruits 
wn  labour  and  abstinence. 
Dtee  to  them  of  the  fruits  of 

and  abstinence  of  others, 
1  to  them  without  any  merit 
.  of  their  own,  is  not  of  the 
the  institution,  but  a  mere 
consequence,  which  when  it 
certain  height,  does  not  pro- 
xmflicts  with  the  ends  which 
ate  proper^  le^timate.  To 
e  final  acstmation  of  the  in- 
■  property,  we  must  suppose 

rectified,  which  causes  the 

to  work  in  a  manner  op- 
that  equitable  principle,  of 
between  remuneration  and 
a  which  in  every  vindication 
vill  bear  the  lieht,  it  is  as- 
e  grounded.     We  must  also 

0  conditions  realized,  with- 
oeither  Communism  nor  any 

or  institutions  could  make 
on  of  the  mass  of  mankind 

1  deg^ded  and  miserable. 
Me  conditions  is,  universal 

the  other,  a  due  limitation 
fflbers  of  the  community. 
5,  there  could  be  no  poverty 
'  the  present  social  institu- 
these  J)ein^  supposed,  the 
Socialism  is  not,  as  gener- 
by  Socialists,  a  question  of 
he  sole  refuge  against  the 
1  now  bear  down  humanity ; 
e  Question  of  comparative 
I,  which  futurity  must  deter:, 
I  are  too  ignorant  cither  of 
lidual  agency  in  its  best 
cialism  in  its  best  form,  can, 
.  to  be  analificd  to  decidci 
be  two  will  be  the  ultimata 
nan  society.  J, 


If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  the 
decision  will  probably  depend  mainly 
on  one  consideration,  viz.  which  of  the 
two  systems  is  consistent  with  Uie 
greatest  amount  of  human  liberty  and 
spontaneity.  After  the  means  of  sub^ 
sistence  are  assured,  the  next  in  strength 
of  the  personal  wants  of  human  beings 
is  liberty;  and  (unlike  the  physioal 
wants,  which  as  civilization  advancea 
become  more  moderate  and  more  ame- 
nable to  control)  it  increases  instead  of 
diminishing  in  intensity,  as  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  moral  faculties  are  more 
developed.  The  perfection  both  of  sociid) 
arrangements  and  of  practical  morality 
would  be,  to  secure  to  all  persons  com' 
plete  independence  and  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, subject  to  no  restriction  but  that 
of  not  doing  injury  to  othen :  and  the 
education  which  taught  or  the  social 
institutions  which  required  them  ta 
exchange  the  control  of  their  own  ac- 
tions for  any  amount  of  comfort  or 
affluence,  or  to  renounce  liberty  for  th» 
sake  of  equality,  would  deprive  then» 
of  one  of  the  most  elevated  characte- 
ristics of  human  nature.  It  remains  ta 
be  discovered  how  far  the  preservation 
of  this  characteristic  would  be  found 
compatible  with  the  communistic  or- 
ganization of  society.  No  doubt,  this, 
liko  all  the  other  objections  to  the 
Socialist  schemes,  is  vastly  exagge- 
rated. The  members  of  the  association 
need  not  be  required  to  live  together 
more  than  they  do  now,  nor  need  the^t 
be  controlled  in  the  disposal  of  theip 
individual  share  of  the  produce,  and  of 
the  probably  large  amount  of  leisure- 
whicli,  if  they  limited  their  productioi^ 
to  things  really  worth  producing,  they 
would  possess.  Indiviauals  need  not 
be  chained  to  an  occupation,  or  to  a 
particular  locality.  The  restraints  of 
Communism  would  be  freedom  in  com- 
parison with  tbd  present  condition  of 
the  majority  of  the  human  race.  The 
generality  of  labourers  in  this  and  most 
other  countries,  have  as  little  choice  oi' 
occupation  or  freedom  of  locomotion,, 
are  practically  as  dependent  on  fixed 
rules  and  on  the  will  of  others,  as  they 
could  be  on  any  system  short  of  actual 
slavery ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  entire 
domestic  subjection  of  one   half  tho 
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it    in    tlio    signal 

most  other 

formR  of   Socinli.^ni  that  tlioy  assign 


Rp(»cTcfl,   to  which   It    iH 
honour  nf  Owenism  nnd 


equal  riirhts,  in  all  nvspt^c^ts,  vnth  those 
of  the  hitherto  dominant  mx.  l^ut  it 
is  not  bv  comparison  'with  the  present 
bad  state  of  >iOinety  that  the  claims  of 
i^^ommunism  can  bo  estimated ;  nor  is 
it  Boflicicnt  that  it  should  pnmiise 
greater  personal  and  mental  ireedom 
than  is  now  enjoyed  by  ihosu  who 
have  not  enough  of  either  to  d('aer\'c 
tho  name.  Tho  question  is  whether 
^ero  would  be  any  asylum  left  lor 
inilividuality  of  character;  whctluT 
public  opinion  would  not  be  a  tynm- 
nical  yotce ;  whether  tho  absolute  de- 
pendence of  each  on  all,  and  surveil- 
lance of  odch  by  all,  would  not  grind 
all  down  into  a  tumo  uniformity  of 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions.  This 
is  already  one  of  tho  glaring  evils  of 
the  existing  state  of  societ?,  notwith- 
standing a  much  greater  diversity  of 
education  and  pursuits,  and  a  much 
less  absolute  dependence  of  tho 
individual  on  the  mass,  than  would 
exist  in  tho  Communistic  regime.  No 
society  in  which  eccentricity  is  a 
mutter  of  reproach,  can  be  in  a  whole- 
some state.  It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained 
whether  the  ('ommunistic  schomo 
would  be  consistent  with  that  niulti- 
fonu  dcvolopniont  of  human  nature, 
those  manifold  un likenesses,  thatdiver- 
bity  of  tast«?s  and  talents,  and  variety 


this  form  of  it  in  their  ^reatcft  Cona 
The  other  varieties  of  Soci^iim  r  ~*~ 


differ  from  Communism,  ia  not  rdyiiS 
solely  on  what  M.  Loois  Blmo  dBi 
the  point  of  honour  of  indnilrf,  tat 
retaining  more  or  len  of  tlbe  inonkm 
to  labour  derived  from  priTnts  fMi* 
niary  interest.  Thns  it  if  mfavadya 
modification  of  the  strict  tiMOiy  d 
Communism,  when  the  principle  ii  ■■•> 
fcss(td  of  proportioning^  remonBtttwi 
to  labour.  The  attempts  whoch  km 
been  made  in  France  to  cany  SocU 
isin  into  practical  eflect,  bj  modi 
tions  of  workmen  mannfectoriBg  « 
their  own  account,  noostly  b^ao  if 
sharing  the  renranemtion  eq«Sft 
without  regard  to  the  qmuitity  d 
work  done  by  the  individual :  bid  b 
almost  eveiy  case  tliis  plan  wai  aftv 
a  short  time  abandoned,  and  rBeooni 
was  had  to  working  hy  the  pieoe.  Tb 
original  principle  appeals  to  a  U^br 
standard  of  justice,  and  is  adapted  to  ft 
much  higher  moral  condition  of  hasMi 
nature.  The  proportioning  of  wat 
neration  to  work  done,  is  really  jsi^ 
only  in  so  far  as  the  more  or  len  ci  tb 
work  is  a  matter  of  chmce:  vhesii 
depends  on  natural  di  fTcrence  of  itraqgA 
or  capacity,  this  principle  of  lenno^ 
ration  is  in  itself  an  injustice:  it  ii 
giriug  to  those  who  have;  umpaa^ 
most  to  those  who  are  alrcidy  w/id 
fa\'oured  by  nature.  Considoreo,  haw- 
ever,  as  a  coinpromise  with  the  teUsk  ^ 


of  intellectual  points  of  view,  which  type  of  character  formed  bv  the  pntai 
not  only  form  a  great  part  of  thf  int&-  |  standani  of  morality,  and  fostered  li^ 
rest  of  human  life,  bur  by  bringing  in-  I  the  existing  social  institution%  it  S 
tellects   into  a  stimulating    collision,  {highly  ex]>edicnt;  and  until  edooslisi 


and  by  presenting  to  each  innumerable 
notions  that  he  would  not  have  con- 
ceived of  himself,  are  tho  mainspring 
of  mental  and  moral  progression. 


shall  have  been  entirely  regenerstei 
is  far  more  likely  to  prove  immedistdf 
successful,  than  an  attempt  at  a  hi^ 
ideal. 

The    two  <daborate   forms  ef  sifr 


§  4.  1  have  thus  f:ir  confined  my  ]  communistic  Socialism  known  sf  St 
obHer\'aiii)ns  to  tho  Comnmnistic  doc-  J  Simonism  and  Fourierism,  are  totafr 
trine,  which  forms  the  extreme  limit  !  free  fnmi  the  objections  nsually  mgH 
of  SocialiKin  ;  acconiiiig  to  which  not  |  against    Communism  ;      and    thoip 


only  the  instninients  of  production,  the 
land  and  capital,  are  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  tho  coniniunity,  but  the  pro- 
duce is  divided  and  tho  labour  appor- 
tioned, as  far  us  i>ossible,  e(|ually.  The 
objections,  whether  well  or  ill  groimdcd. 


they  are  open  to  others  of  their  <w^ 
yet  by  the  great  intellectual  pw«* 
which  in  many  resnccts  distingmdtf 
them,  and  by  their  large  and  phib* 
phic  treatment  of  some  of  the  fas^ 
mental  problems  of  society  and 


to  which  Socialism  is  liable,  apply  to    lity,  they  may  justly  be  counted 
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iriuble  productions  of  the 
ent  age. 

nonian  scheme  docs  not 
m  equal,  but  an  unequal 
le  produce ;   it  docs  not 

all  should  be  occupied 
irently,  according  to  their 
opacity;  the  function  of 
signed,  like  grades  in  a 
the  choice  of  the  direct- 
',  and  the  remuneration 
ary,  proportioned  to  the 
Q  the  eyes  of  that  autho- 
function  itself,  and  the 
person  who  fulfils  it.  For 
ion  of  the  ruling  body, 
8  might  be  adopted,  con- 
h  the  essentials  of  the 
might  be  appointed  by 
.ge.  In  the  idea  of  the 
ors,  the  iiilers  were  sup- 
crsons  of  genius  and  vir- 
ined  th«i  voluntary  adhc- 
st  by  the  force  of  mental 
That  the  scheme  might 
liar  status  of  society  work 
age,  is  not  improbable. 
l«*ed  a  hucccssful  cxperi- 
tmewhnt  Kimilar  kind,  on 
ich  I  have  once  alluded  ; 
Jesuits  in  Paraguay.  A 
pes,  belunging  to  a  por- 
nd  more  avcnn;  to  conse- 
ion  for  a  distant  object 
er  authentically  known  to 
!;bt  under  the  mental  do- 
ilizcd  and  instnicted  men 
ted  amoiisj  themselves  by 
community  of  g(M>ds.     lo 

authority  of  these  men 
ntiallv  bubmitted  them- 
ero  mdu»>.*d  bv  them  to 
s  of  civilized  life,  and  to 
mrs  for  the  coinimmity, 
iicement  that  could  have 
would  have  prevailed  on 
tise  fur  themselves.  'J'his 
1  was  of  short  duration, 
tUR'ly  destroyed  by  diplo- 
ements  and  fijreign  force, 
d  bc^  brought  into  action 
robably  owin^  to  the  im- 
)CG  in  pohit  ot  knowledge 
which  scptirHtPd  the  few 

the  whole  body  of  the 
X  any  intermediate  orders, 


either  social  or  inteUectoal.  In  any 
other  circumstances  it  would  probably 
have  been  a  complete  fiulure.  It  sup- 
noses  an  absolute  despotism  in  tiie 
heads  of  the  association ;  which  would 
probably  not  be  much  improTod  if  the 
depositaries  of  the  despotism  (contniy 
to  the  views  of  the  authors  of  the  sya- 
tem)  were  varied  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  result  of  a  popular 
canvass.  But  to  suppose  that  one  or 
a  few  human  beings,  howsoever  se- 
lected, could,  by  whatever  machinery 
of  subordinate  agency,  be  qualified  to 
adapt  each  person's  work  to  his  capa- 
city, and  proportion  each  person's  re- 
muneration to  his  merits  —  to  bo,  in 
fact,  the  dispensers  of  distributive  jus- 
tice to  every  member  of  a  community ; 
or  that  any  use  which  they  could 
make  of  this  power  would  give  ceneral 
satisfaction,  or  would  be  submitted  to 
without  the  aid  of  force — is  a  supposi- 
tion almost  too  chimerical  to  be  rea- 
soned against.  A  fixed  rule,  like  that 
of  equality,  might  be  acquiesced  in, 
and  so  might  cnance,  or  an  external 
necessity ;  but  that  a  handful  of  human 
beings  should  weigh  everybody  in  the 
balance,  and  give  more  to  one  and  less 
to  another  at  their  sole  pleasure  and 
judgment,  would  not  be  borne,  unless 
from  persons  believed  to  bo  more  than 
men,  and  backed  by  supernatural 
terrors. 

The  most  skilfully  combined,  and 
with  the  greatest  foresight  of  objec- 
tions, of  all  the  forms  of  Socialism,  is 
that  commonly  known  as  Fourierism. 
This  system  does  not  contemplate  the 
abolition  of  private  pn)perty,  nor  even 
of  inheritance :  on  the  contrary,  it 
avowedly  takes  into  consideration,  as 
an  clement  in  the  distribution  of  the 
produce,  capital  as  well  as  labour.  It 
proposes  that  the  operations  of  indus- 
tr}'  should  be  carried  on  by  associations 
of  about  two  thousand  members,  com- 
bining their  labour  on  a  district  of 
about  a  square  league  in  extent,  under 
the  guidance  of  chiefs  selected  by 
themselves.  In  the  distribution,  a 
certain  minimum  is  first  assigned  for 
the  subsistence  of  every  member  of  the 
community,  whether  capable  or  not  of 
I  labour,    llie  remainder  of  the  produce 
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is  iharcd  in  certain  proportions,  to  be 
determined  beforehand,  anione  the 
three  elements,  Labour,  Capital,  and 
Talent.  The  capital  of  the  commu- 
nity may  bo  owned  in  unequal  shares 
by  different  members,  who  would  in 
that  case  rcceiye,  as  in  any  other  joint- 
stock  company,  proportional  dividends. 
The  claim  of  each  penum  on  the  share 
of  the  produce  apportioneil  to  talent 
is  estimated  by  the  grade  or  rank 
which  the  individual  occupies  in  tho 
several  groups  of  labourers  to  which  ho 
or  she  wlongs ;  these  grades  being  in 
all  cases  ccmferrcd  by  tne  choice  of  his 
or  her  companions.  The  remunera- 
tion, when  received,  would  not  of 
necessity  be  expended  or  enjoyed  in 
common;  them  would  bo  separate 
m€nagt9  for  all  who  preferred  them, 
and  no  other  community  of  living  is 
contemplated,  than  that  all  tho  mem- 
bers of  the  association  should  reside  in 
the  same  pile  of  buildings ;  for  saving 
of  labour  and  expense,  not  only  in 
building,  but  in  every  branch  of  do- 
mestic economy;  anu  in  order  that, 
the  wholo  of  tne  buying  and  selling 
operations  of  the  community  being 
performed  by  a  single  agent,  the  enor- 
mous portion  of  the  produce  of  industry 
now  carried  off  by  tho  pn)fits  of  m<'rc 
distributors  niiglit  be  n.*duced  to  the 
sniHllost  amount  pohHible. 

This  system,  unliku  ("ommnnisni, 
does  not,  in  thcorj'  at  leaHt,  withdraw 
any  of  tho  motiv«?8  to  ex'Ttion  which 
exist  in  the  pR»sent  state  of  society. 
On  the  contrarj",  if  tho  arrangt»mcnt 
worked  according  to  tho  intentions  of 
its  contrivers,  it  would  even  strengthen 
those  motives;  since  each  jktmou 
would  have  much  more  certainty  of 
reaping  in«lividnally  th«j  fniits  of 
increased  skill  or  energy,  bmlily  or 
mental,  than  under  the  iiresent  social 
arrangements  can  be  felt  by  any  but 
those  who  are  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous positions,  or  to  whom  tho 
chapter  of  accidents  is  more  than  ordi- 
nanly  favourable.  The  Fouricrists, 
however,  have  still  another  resource. 
They  believe  that  they  have  solved 
the  great  and  fundamental  problem  of 
rendering  labour  attractive.  That  this 
is  not  imoracticable,  they  contend  by 
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very  strong  aigumentfl ;  fai  ptrticBhr 
by  one  which  tbej  have  in  com^Be 
with  the  Owenites,  tii.,  that  wouoAf 
any  labour,  however  severe,  imdeigQat 
by  human  beingt  for  the  eake  of  oih- 
sistonce,    exceedi   in   intensty   Ihifc 
which  other  human  beings,  vhoie  sd^ 
sistence  is  already  provided  fat.  an 
found  ready  and  even  eager  to  mofligi 
for  [>lea8urc.    This  certainly  is  a  aoit 
significant  fact,  and  one  firom  vUoik 
tho  student  in  social  philosonhj  nof 
draw  important  instrootion.    But  m 
argtiment  founded  on  it  may  easily  k 
stretched  too  fiir.    If  oocupaticDS  fid 
of  discomfort  and  fatigue  ars  fieitf 
pursued  by  many  persons  as  sn 
ments,  who  does  not  see  that  thej  < 
amusements  exactly  because  thsy  ( 
pursued  freely,  and  mar  be  doo 
tinned  at  pleasure?    The  libei^y 
quitting  a  position  often  makes  Ap 
whole  diffen>nce    between    its  bend 
painful  and  pleasurable.     Many  a  p» 
son  remains  in  the  same  town,  ttami 
or  house  from  January  to  Deosata; 
without  a  wish  or  a  thought  tendH| 
towards  removal,  who,  if  confised  > 
that  same  place  by  tho  mandate  tf 
authority,  would  find  the  imprisooiiMBt 
absolutely  intolerable. 

Acc<)rding  to  the  FoarieristSjScarcflr 
any  kind  of  useful  labour  is  naturallir 
and  necessarily  disagreeable,  imlessit 
is  either  regarded  as  dishonounble,  cr 
is  innnoderato  in  degree,  or  dcstitnti 
of  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  and  emn- 
lation.  Excessive  toil  nei^s  no^  thef 
contend,  bo  undergone  by  any  oM^il 
a  society  in  which  thcro  would  be  it 
idle  class,  and  no  labour  wasted.  ••■ 
euonnous  an  amount  of  labour  li  nf 
wasted,  in  useless  things;  andvta* 
full  advantage*  would  he  taken  of  At 
power  of  nssuciat ion,  both  in  inciesiitS 
tho  efhcicncy  of  production,  sad  ii 
economizing  consumption.  Tbeetltf 
requisites  for  rendering  labour  ^ 
tractive  would,  they  think,  be  ImmI 
in  tho  execution  of  all  labour  by  soojU 
groups,  to  any  numb^'r  of  whidi  ^ 
same  individual  might  simnltanessi^ 
belong,  at  his  or  her  own  chuioe;  (kf 
grade  in  each  being  determined  by  tit 
degree  of  service  which  they  w^ 
found  capable  of  rendering,  as  Sfp^ 
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J  the  waffrtLf^B  of  their  corn- 
It  is  inferred  from  the  diver- 
tastes  and  talents,  that  every 
of  the  community  wonld  m 
I  to  eeTeiml  gronps,  employing 
res  in  various  kinds  of  occupa- 
M  hodily,  others  mental,  and 
3  capahle  of  occupying  a  high 
some  one  or  more ;  so  that  a 
fclity,  or  something  more  nearly 
biBg  to  it  than  might  at  first 
iwed,  woald  practically  result : 
1  the  compression,  but,  on  the 
',  from  the  largest  possible  de- 
al, of  the  various  natural  supe- 
rraiding  in  each  individual. 
from,  so  brief  an  outline,  it 
evident  that  this  system  does 
ice  to  any  of  the  general  laws 
li  hnman  action,  even  in  the 
imperfect  state  of  moral  and 
nal  cultivation,  is  influenced; 
.  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to 
3e  it  incapable  of  success,  or 
to  realize  a  great  part  of  the 
tnnded  on  it  by  its  partisans, 
gard  to  this,  as  to  all  other 
of  Socialism,  the  thing  to  be 


desired,  and  to  which  they  have  &just 
daim,  is  opportunitv  of  trial  lliey 
are  all  capable  of  oeing  tried  on  a 
moderate  scale,  and  at  no  risk,  either 
personal  or  pecuniary,  to  any  except 
those  who  tiy  them.  It  is  for  expe- 
rience to  determine  how  far  or  how 
soon  any  one  or  more  of  the  possible 
systems  of  community  of  pn^rty  will 
ho  fitted  to  substitute  itself  for  the 
"  organization  of  industry*'  based  on 
private  ownership  of  land  and  capital. 
In  the  meantime  we  may,  without  at- 
tempting to  limit  the  ultimate  capabi- 
lities of  numan  nature,  affirm,  that  the 
political  economist,  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come,  will  be  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  conditions  of  existence  and 
progress  belonging  to  a  society  founded 
on  private  property  and  individual 
competition ;  and  that  the  object  to  be 
principally  aimed  at  in  the  present 
stage  of  human  improvement,  is  not 
the  subversion  of  the  system  of  indi- 
vidual property,  but  the  improvement 
of  it,  ana  the  full  participation  of 
every  member  of  the  community  in  its 
benefits. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  SAMC  SUBJECT  CONTIKUED. 


Ir  is  next  to  be  considered, 
inchided  in  the  idea  of  private 
,  and  by  what  considerations 
balion  of  the  principle  should 
led. 

nstitotion  of  property,  when 
0  its  essential  elements,  con- 
he  recognition,  in  each  person, 
it  to  the  exclusive  disposal  of 
or  she  have  produced  dv  their 
rtions,  or  received  either  by 
f  lair  agreement,  without  force 
from  those  who  produced  it. 
ndation  of  the  whole  is,  the 
producers  to  what  they  them- 
,W9  produced.  It  may  be  ob- 
lerefore,  to  the  institution  as 
dsta,  that  it  recognises  rights 
rty  in  individuals  over  thmgs 


which  they  have  not  produced.  Foi 
example  (it  may  bo  said)  the  opera- 
tives m  a  manufactory  create,  by  their 
labour  and  skill,  the  whole  produce; 
yet,  instead  of  its  belonging  to  them, 
tlio  law  gives  them  only  tneir  stipu- 
lated hire,  and  transfers  the  produce 
to  some  one  who  has  merely  supplied 
the  funds,  without  perhaps  contribu- 
ting anything  to  the  work  itself,  even 
in  the  form  of  superintendence,  llie 
answer  to  this  is,  that  the  labour  of 
manufacture  is  only  one  of  the  condi- 
tions which  must  combine  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  commodity.  The 
labour  cannot  bo  carried  on  without 
materials  and  machinery,  nor  without 
a  stock  of  necessaries  provided  in 
advance,  to  maintain  the    laboaren 
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<lunng  the  prmiiidion.  All  these 
lliiujcy  arc  the  fruits  of  previoiiH  lubour. 
If  tlio  lalxmn'rB  were  popscs-wl  of 
them,  they  irould  not  need  to  divide 
the  produce  with  any  one  ;  but  while 
they  Iiavo  tlieni  not,  an  equivalent 
inu8t  be  piven  to  those  who  have,  both 
ftir  the  antecodeut  lubour,  and  for  llie 
abstinence  by  which  the  produce  of 
that  Ial>«»ur,  instead  of  l>ein|Lr  expended 
on  inihilgenren,  has  beeu  n»servi»d  fi^r 
tliib  UKC.  The  capital  may  not  have 
been,  and  in  most  cases  wn^  not,  crea- 
ted by  the  labour  and  abstinence  of 
the  present  possessor;  but  it  was 
created  by  the  labour  and  abstinence 
of  s/»mo  former  jierson,  who  may  in- 
deed have  beeu  wronpfully  diHposstrsscd 
of  it,  but  who,  in  the  present  age  of 
the  worlfl,  much  more  probably  trans- 
ferred his  claims  to  the  present  capi- 
talist by  gii'i  or  voluntary  contract : 
and  the  abstinence  at  least  must  have 
been  continued  by  each  successive 
owner,  down  to  the  present.  If  it  be 
said,  as  it  mav  with  truth,  that  those 
who  have  inherited  the  savings  of 
others  have  au  advantage  which  they 
may  have  in  no  way  deserved,  over 
the  industrious  whoso  nretleccssors 
have  not  Irft  them  anytliing;  1  not 
Miily  ndiiiit,  but  stronnously  com  end, 
:hat  this  uiicjirned  advantage  should 
.••c  curtaiN'd,  as  much  as  is  consistent  j 
vith  justice  to  those  who  thought  tit  : 
•  o  dispose  of  their  navings  by  giving  j 
them  to  their  descendants,  llut  while 
it  is  I  me  that  the  labourers  are  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  with  those 
whose  pivdccessors  have  suvf  d,  it  is 
alHo  true  that  the  lalxunvrs  arc  far 
better  off  than  if  those  pR'!dc<!cKsor8 
had  not  ^avod.  They  share  in  the  ad- 
vantage, though  not  to  an  equal  extent 
with  the  inheritors.  The  tenn."*  of  co- 
operation between  present  lalwur  and 
the  fruits  of  past  labour  and  saving, 
are  a  subject  for  adjustment  birtwoeu 
the  two  parties.  Eacli  is  necessary  to 
the  other.  The  capitidists  can  do 
nothing  without  labourers,  nor  the 
labourers  without  capital.  If  the 
labourers  comp«*te  for  cmplopncnt,  the 
capiudists  on  their  pnrt  compete  for 
labour,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  circu- 
lating capital  of  the  country.    Com- 


petition is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  mi^ 
necessarily  a  cause  of  miseiy  tmi 
degradation  to  the  Uboming  class;  u 
if  nigh  wages  were  not  precisely  u 
much  a  product  of  competition  as  lov 
wages.  The  remuneration  of  labosr 
is  as  much  the  result  of  tbe  lav  «f 
competition  in  the  United  States,  ss  it 
is  in  Ireland,  and  much  more  ccn- 
pletely  so  than  in  England. 

The  right  of  property  includes,  te:, 
the  frerdnm  of  acquiring  bj  oontnct 
The  right  of  each  to  what  he  hai  pro- 
duced, implies  a  right  to  what  hss  Mea 
produced  by  others,  if  ohCained  Vr 
thoir  free  consent;  since  the  no- 
ducers  must  either  have  given  it  mn 
good  wiU,  or  ezclianged  it  for  iriiat 
th<*y  esteemed  an  equi^-alent,  and  m 
prevent  them  from  doing  so  venU 
DO  to  infringe  their  right  of  pro- 
perty in  the  product  of  their  ovn  in- 
dustry. 

§  2.  Before  proceeding  to  consider 
the  things  whicli  the  principle  of  iii£- 
i-idual  pn>perty  does  not  inchide,  «* 
must  specify  one  more  thing  wfaidi  it 

does  include :  and  this  in,  that  a  titir, 
after  a  certain  period,  should  be  giTf  n 
by  prescription.  According  to  the  fan- 
dainental  idea  of  proi>crty,  indeud. 
nr>thing  ought  to  le  treat cfl  as  such, 
which  has  been  acquin-d  by  force  w 
fraud,  or  approprialed  in  ignorance  o: 
a  prior  title  vested  in  some  other  w^- 
son ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  the  aecontv 
of  rightful  posFCssnrs,  that  they  shoolii 
not  be  molested  by  charges  of  wtok: 
ful  acquisition,  when  by  the  hmss  «* 
time  witnesses  must  hare  perished  ^ 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  tlio  pcoI  chi' 
racter  of  the  tranaactitsu  can  no  losctr 
be  cleared  up.  Possession  which  lis* 
not  been  legally  questioned  within  J 
moderate  number  of  years,  ought  tv 
be,  as  by  the  laws  of  all  nations  it  '», 
a  complete  title.  Even  wlien  the  ac^i- 
sition  was  wrongful,  the  dispoBseswa. 
after  a  generation  has  elajised,  of  the 
probably  hond  Jide  possessors,  by  tki 
i-uvival  of  a  claim  which  had  been  losff 
dormant,  would  gencmlly  be  a  gresttr 
injustice,  and  almost  always  a  grpstcr 

{)rivatc    and    public    mischief,   thi> 
caving  tho    original  wrong  withoot 
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dmbI.  It  may  seem  hard,  that 
im,  originally  just,  should  be  de- 
l  by  mere  lapse  of  time ;  but 
is  a  time  after  which,  (even  look- 
t  the  individnal  case,  and  withont 
1  to  the  general  e£fect  on  the 
\tf  of  possessors,)  the  balance  of 
hip  tarns  the  other  way.  With 
ijnstices  of  men,  as  with  the  con- 
cos  and  disasters  of  nature,  the 
r  tbey  remain  unrepaired,  the 
sr  become  the    obstacles  to  re- 

Lthem,  arising  from  tH«  ader- 
vhich  wonla  haye  to  be  torn 
broken  through.  In  no  human 
ictions,  not  even  in  the  simplest 
leazest,  does  it  follow  that  a  tniog 
to  be  done  now,  because  it  wau^ 
be  done  nxty  years  a^o.  It  is 
)ly  needful  to  remark,  that  these 
u  for  not  disturbing  acts  of  ia- 
i  of  old  date,  cannot  apply  to 
t  systems  or  institutions;  since 
law  or  usage  is  not  one  bad  act, 
i  remote  past,  but  a  perpetual  re- 
[m  of  bad  actj<,  as  long  as  the  law 
ice  lasts. 

:h,  then,  being  the  essentials  of 
■e  property,  it  is  now  to  be  con- 
d,  to  what  extent  the  forms  in 
1  the  institution  has  existed  in 
nt  states  of  society,  or  still  ex- 
ire  necessary  consequences  of  its 
pie,  or  are  recommended  by  the 
is  on  which  it  is  grounded. 

1.  Nothing  is  implied  in  pro- 
bnt  the  right  of  each  to  his  (or 
own  faculties,  to  what  he  can 
00  by  them,  and  to  whatever  he 
et  for  them  in  a  fair  market :  to- 
r  with  his  right  to  give  this  to 
»Cher  person  if  be  chooses,  and 
i^fat  of  that  other  to  receive  and 
it. 

follows,  therefore,  that  although 
jht  of  beouest,  or  gift  after  death, 
part  of  tne  idea  of  private  pro- 
the  right  of  inheritance,  as 
gmshed  from  bequest,  does  not. 
the  property  of  persons  who  have 
DO  disposition  of  it  during  their 
le,  should  pass  first  to  their  chil- 
iad failing  them,  to  the  nearest 
mfl,  may  be  a  proper  arrange- 
or  not,  Dot  is  no  consequence  of 


the  principle  of  pri\'ato  property 
Although  there  belong  to  the  decision 
of  such  questions  many  considerations 
besides  those  of  political  economy, 
it  is  not  foreign  to  the  plan  of  tins 
work  to  suggest,  for  the  judgment  of 
thinkers,  the  view  of  them  which  most 
recommends  itself  to  the  writer's 
mind. 

No  presumption  in  favour  of  existing 
ideas  on  this  subject  is  to  be  derived 
from  their  antiquity.  In  early  agos, 
the  property  of  a  deceased  person 
passed  to  his  children  and  nearest  rela- 
tives by  so  natural  and  obvious  an 
arrangement,  that  no  other  was  likely 
to  be  even  thought  of  in  competition 
with  it.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
usually  present  on  the  spot :  they  were 
in  possession,  and  if  they  had  no  other 
title,  had  that,  so  important  in  an  early 
state  of  society,  of  first  occupancy. 
Secondly,  they  were  already,  in  a  man- 
ner, ^oiut  owners  of  his  property  during 
his  hfe.  If  the  property  was  in  land, 
it  had  generally  been  conferred  by  the 
State  on  a  family  rather  than  on  an 
individual :  if  it  conBisted  of  cattle  or 
moveable  goods,  it  had  probably  been 
acouired,  and  was  certainly  protected 
ana  defended,  by  the  united  eflbrts  of 
all  members  of  the  family  who  were  of 
an  a^  to  work  or  fight.  Exclusive 
individual  property,  in  the  modem 
sense,  scarcely  entered  into  the  ideas 
of  the  time ;  and  when  the  first  magis- 
trate of  the  association  died,  he  really 
left  nothing  vacant  but  his  own  share 
in  the  division,  which  devolved  on  the 
member  of  the  family  who  succeeded  to 
his  authority.  To  have  disposed  of  the 
property  otherwise,  would  have  been 
to  break  up  a  little  commonwealth, 
united  by  ideas,  interest,  and  habits, 
and  to  cast  them  adrift  on  the  world. 
These  considerations,  thoueh  rather 
felt  than  reasoned  about,  had  so  great 
an  infiuence  on  the  minds  of  mankind, 
as  to  create  the  idea  of  an  inherent 
right  in  the  children  to  the  possessions 
of  their  ancestor ;  a  right  wnich  it  was 
not  competent  to  himself  to  defeat. 
Bequest,  in  a  primitive  state  of  so- 
ciety, was  seldom  recognised ;  a  clear 
proof,  were  there  no  other,  that  pro- 
perty was  conceived  in  a  manner  to- 
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tally  different  from  the  conception  of  it 
in  the  present  time.* 

But  the  feudal  family,  tho  last  histo- 
rical form  of  patriarchal  life,  has  long 
perished,  and  the  unit  of  society  is  not 
now  tlie  family  or  clan,  com])OBed  of  all 
the  Reputed  descendants  of  a  common 
ancestor,  hut  the  individual ;  or  at 
most  a  ^ir  of  individuals,  with  their 
uncmanapated  children.  Property  is 
now  inherent  in  individuals,  not  in 
families :  the  children  when  grown  up 
do  not  follow  tho  occupations  or  for- 
tunes of  tho  parent :  if  they  partici- 
pate in  the  parent's  pecuniary  means 
it  is  at  his  or  her  pleaHure,  and  not  by 
a  voice  in  the  ownership  and  govern- 
ment of  tho  whole,  but  generally  by 
the  exclusive  eiyoyment  of  a  part: 
and  in  this  country  at  least  (except  as 
far  as  entails  or  settlements  are  an  ob- 
stacle) it  is  in  the  power  of  parents  to 
disinherit  even  their  chilaren,  and 
Jcavc  their  fortune  to  strangers.  More 
distant  relatives  are  in  general  almost 
as  completely  detached  fixnn  the  family 
and  its  interests  as  if  they  were  in  no 
way  connected  with  it.  Tho  only 
claim  they  are  supposed  to  have  on 
their  richer  relations,  is  to  a  preference, 
caterU  parilm$t  in  good  offices,  and 
•some  aid  in  case  of  actual  necessity. 

So  great  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  society  must  make  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  grounds  on  which 
the  disposal  of  property  by  inheritance 
fihould  rest.  Tlie  reasons  usually 
assigned  by  modem  writers  for  giring 
the  property  of  a  person  who  dies  in- 
testate, to  the  cuildrcn,  or  nearest 
relatives,  are  first,  the  8upi>osition  that 
in  so  disposing  of  it,  the  law  is  more 
likely  than  in  any  other  mode  to  do 
what  the  piopriotor  would  have  done, 
if  ho  had  oone  anything;  and  secondly, 
the  hardship,  to  those  who  lived  with 
their  parents  and  partook  in  their 
opulence,  of  being  cast  down  from 
the  enjoyments  of  wealth  into  poverty 
and  pnvation. 

There  is  some  force  in  both  these 
arguments.    The  law  ought,  no  doubt, 

*  8ce,  for  admirable  illustrations  of  this 
undmanv  kindi'ed  poinU,  Mr.  Maine's  pro- 
found work  on  Ancient  Law  and  its  relation 
t4>  Mudem  UttM, 


to  do  for  the  children  or  depCBdotoof 
an  intestate,  whatever  it  was  ihb  ditf 
of  the  parent  or  protedor  to  ha^t  toi^ 
■0  far  as  this  can  be  known  hfmf 
one  besides  himielf.  SinodL  InirafK 
tho  law  cannot  dedde  on  iatf^MJ' 
claims,  but  mwt  proceed  hj 
rules,  it  is  next  to  be  'Vtr^MfT 
these  rules  should  be. 

Wo  may  first  renuuk,  that  in  leprf 
to  collateral  relatiTei^  it  ia  not»  nde^' 
on  grounds  personal  to  the  partfedv' 
individual,  the  duty  of  an  j  one  to  vib' 
a  pecuniary  provision  for  them,  ttk] 
one  now  expects  it^nnleae  theie  huHW ' 
to  be  no  oirect  heirs;  nonroakritla 
expected  even  then,  if  the  nuiiiiifrfiir 
•were  not  created  bj  the  pwfiiiuai  #^ 
tho  law  in  case  of  inteataej.  I  w^ 
therefore,  no  reason  why  coIIbIbiI'. 
inheritance  should  exist  at  aS.  Mr' 
Bentham  long  ago  proposed,  and  odMt 
hi^h  autliorities  have  agreed  in  At: 
opinion,  that  if  there  are  no  hioi. 
either  in  the  descending  or  in  Ai 
ascending  line,  the  property,  ia  ob#'. 
of  intestacy,  shoold  escheat  to  ilit' 
State.     With  respect    to   the 


remote  degrees  of  oollatenl 
ship,  the  point  is  not  veiy  likelj  to)t^ 
disputed.  Few  will  maintain  tibst' 
there  is  any  good  reason  why  the 
accumulations  of  some  childless'niMr 
should  on  his  death  (as  eveiy  now  nl 
then  happens)  go  to  enrich  a  dislsBt 
relative  wno  never  saw  him,  who  ptf- 
haps  never  knew  himself  to  he  rehttd 
to  him  until  there  was  somethhig  to  b> 
gained  by  it,  and  who  had  no  mml 
claim  upon  him  of  any  kind,  dkoie  Asi 
the  most  entire  stranger.  Bnt  As 
reason  of  the  case  applies  aHke  ts  si 
collaterals,  even  in  the  nearest  deiptt: 
Collaterals  have  no  real  claims,  hiiT 
such  as  may  bo  equally  strong  ta  A« 
case  of  non-relatives;  and  in  theea^ 
case  as  in  the  other,  where  valid  dsiai 
exist,  the  proper  mode  of  paying  regsi4 ' 
to  them  is  by  bequest. 

The  claims  of  children  aie  of  t 
different  nature :  they  are  real,  and  ii^ 
defeasible.  But  even  of  tiiese,  I  ventnt 
to  think  that  the  measure  usually  ts&oi 
is  an  erroneous  one :  what  is  doe  ti 
children  is  in  some  respects  nndo^ 
rated,  in  others,  as  it  appears  to  bm^ 
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cumnted.  One  of  the  most  binding 
'MloUigationt,  that  of  not  bringing 
liUren  into  the  world  unless  they  can 
B  maintained  in  comfort  during  child- 
Mdy  and  brooffht  up  with  a  likelihood 
;'  supporting  tuemselvcs  when  of  full 
{B,  M  both  disregarded  in  practice 
ad  made  light  of  in  theory  in  a  manner 
iagraoeful  to  human  intelligence.  On 
10  other  hand,  when  the  parent  pos- 
imtM  property,  the  claims  of  the 
lOdzen  upon  it  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
ilgect  of  an  opposite  error.  What- 
wr  fortune  a  parent  may  haye  in- 
sntcd,  or  atill  more,  may  liaye  ac- 
lined,  I  cannot  admit  that  he  owes 
I  his  children,  merely  because  they 
as  his  children,  to  leaye  them  rich, 
ithoat  the  necessity  of  any  exertion. 

ooold  not  admit  it,  eyen  if  to  be  so 
ft  «ere  alwa^'s,  and  certainly,  for  the 
)od  of  the  children  themselves.  But 
lis  it  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain. 
;  depends  on  indiyidual  character. 
ntboiit  supposing  extreme  cases,  it 
aj  be  affirmed  that  in  a  majority  of 
istanoet  the  cood  not  only  of  society 
Zt  of  the  individuals  would  be  better 
nsolted  by  beoucathing  to  them  a 
odeiate,  than  a  large  provision,  lliis, 
hich  is  a  common-place  of  moralists 
icient  and  modem,  is  felt  to  be  true 
|f  many  intelligent  narents,  and  would 
I  acted  upon  much  more  freouently, 

thej  did  not  allow  theniHclvcs  to 
xuiJcr  less  what  really  is,  than  what 
in  be  thought  by  others  to  be,  ad- 
uitagcoos  to  the  children. 

The  duties  of  parents  to  their 
liidraa  are  those  which  are  intlis- 
ilvblj  attached  to  the  fact  of  causing 
le  existence  of  a  human  being.  The 
uent  owes  to  society  to  endeavour  to 
take  the  child  a  good  and  valuable 
lember  of  it,  and  owes  to  the  children 
>  pnnride,  so  far  as  depends  on  him, 
icb  education,  and  such  appliances 
id  means,  as  will  enable  them  to  start 
ith  a  fair  chance  of  achieving  by 
Krir  own  exertions  a  successful  life, 
u  this  every  child  has  a  claim ;  and 

cannot  admit,  that  as  a  child  he 
u  a  claim  to  more.  There  is  a  case 
I  which  these  obligations  present 
wmselves  in  their  true  light,  without 
Dj  extrinsic  circumstances  to  disguise 


or  confuse  them :  it  is  that  of  an  illegi- 
timate child.  To  such  a  child  it  is 
generally  felt  that  there  is  due  from 
the  parent,  the  amount  of  pro\'iHion 
for  his  welfare  which  will  enable  him 
to  make  his  life  on  the  whole  a  desir- 
able one.  I  hold  that  to  no  child, 
merely  as  such,  anything  more  is  due, 
than  what  is  admitted  to  be  due  to  an 
illegitimate  child :  and  that  no  child 
for  whom  thus  much  has  been  done, 
has,  unless  on  the  score  of  previously 
raised  expectations,  any  grievance,  il' 
the  remainder  of  the  parent's  fortuno 
is  devoted  to  public  uses,  or  to  the 
benefit  of  individuals  on  whom  in  the 
parent's  opinion  it  is  better  bestowed. 
In  order  to  give  the  children  that 
fair  chance  of  a  desirable  existence, 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  it  is  gene- 
rally necessary  that  they  should  not 
be  brought  up  from  childhood  in  habits 
of  luxury  which  they  will  not  have  the 
means  of  indulging  in  after  life.  This, 
again,  is  a  duty  often  flagrantly  vio- 
lated by  possessors  of  terminable  in- 
comes, who  have  tittle  property  to 
leave.  AVhen  the  children  of  rich 
parents  have  lived,  as  it  is  natural 
they  should  do,  in  habits  correspond- 
ing to  the  scale  of  expenditure  in 
which  the  parents  indulge,  it  is  gene- 
rally the  duty  of  the  parents  to  make 
a  greater  provision  for  them,  than 
womd  suffice  for  children  otherwise 
brought  up.  I  say  generally,  because 
even  here  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  It  is  a  proposition  quite 
capable  of  being  maintained,  that  to  a 
strong  nature  which  has  to  make  its 
way  against  narrow  circumstances,  to 
have  known  early  some  of  the  feelings 
and  experiences  of  wealth,  [is  an  ad- 
vantage both  in  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter and  in  the  happiness  of  life. 
But  allowing  that  chilcuvn  have  a  just 
ground  of  complaint,  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  require  luxuries  which 
they  are  not  afterwards  likely  to  obtain, 
and.  that  their  claim,  therefore,  is  good 
to  a  provision  bearing  some  relation  to 
the  nioile  of  their  bringing:  np  ;  this.  t(X), 
is  a  claim  which  is  particularly  liable 
to  be  stretched  further  than  its  reasons 
warrant.  The  case  is  exactly  that  of 
the  younger  children  of  the  nobility 
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niid  landed  gentiy,  the  bulk  of  whose 
fortune  posses  to  the  cldost  son.    The 
other  S01IH,  who  are  nsuallj  nnmerous, 
•re  brought  up  in  the  same  habits  of 
hixun'  as  tho  future  heir,   and  they 
receive,  as  a  younger  brother's  portion, 
gentrrnlly  what  tho  reason  of  the  case 
dictates,  namely,  enough  to  support, 
in  the  habits  of  life  to  which  they  are 
accusfomed,  themscIvoR,  but  not  a  wife 
or  children.     It  really  is  no  grievance 
to  any  man,  that  lor  tho  means  of 
marrying  and  of  snnporting  a  family, 
ho  has  to  depend  on  uis  own  exertions. 
A  provision,   then,   such  as  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  reasonable  in  the  case 
4>f  illegitimate    children,   of   yomiger 
children,  wherever  in  short  the  justice 
of  the  case,  and  the  real  interests  of 
the  individuals  and  of  society,  are  tho 
only  things  considered,  is,  I  conceive, 
all  that  parents  owe  to  their  children, 
and  all,   therefore,    which  the    state 
owes  to    the   children  of  those  who 
die   iutestato.    The   snrphis,  if   any, 
I  hold  that  it  may  rightfully  appro- 
priate to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
community.    1  would  not,  however,  bo 
anppoflcd  to  recommend  that  parents 
should  never  do  more  for  their  cnildren 
than  what,  merely  ai  children,   they 
have  a  moral  right  to.     In  somu  cases 
it  is  imperative,  in  many  laudable,  and 
in  all   allowable,   to  do  much    more. 
For    this,    however,   the    means    are 
atl'onled  by  the  liberty  of  bequest.     It 
is  due,  not  to  the  children  but  to  the 
parents,   that  they  shoidd    have  the 
power  of  showing  marks  of  aflection, 
of  requiting  services    and    sacrifices, 
and  of  bestowing  their  wealth  according 
to  their  own  preferences,  or  their  own 
judgment  of  titness. 


§  4.  Whether  tho  power  of  bequest 
should  itself  be  subject  to  limitation,  is 
an  ulterior  question  of  great  import- 
ance. Ilnlike  inheritance  ab  intestatOy 
bequest  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  pro- 
perty :  the  ownership  of  a  thing  can- 
not be  looked  upon  as  complete  with- 
out the  power  of  bestowing  it,  at  death 
or  during  life,  at  the  owner's  pleasure : 
and  all  tne  reasons,  which  recommend 
that  private  property  should  exist, 
re^'ommend  jtro  tanto  this  extension  of 


it.  But  property  is  only  ii  metus  t» 
an  end,  not  itself  the  end.  liksil 
other  proprietary  rights,  end  even  m  a 
greater  degree  thaji  moat,  the  poeer 
of  bequest  mar  be  to  ezeiciMd  m  to 
conflict  with  the  pennanent  intnob 
of  tho  human  race.  It  does  n,  vhoi, 
not  content  with  bequeethiDK  en  «• 
tate  to  A,  the  testetor  prescnbetthtf 
on  A's  death  it  shall  pav  to  ki« 
cldost  son,  and  to  that  ion's  mm,  mi 
Kfi  on  for  ever.  No  cUrab^  poms 
have  occasionally  exerted  theniMliCi 
more  strenuously  to  acquire  ft  fiirtai 
from  the  hope  of  founding  a  fanSr  it 
perpetuity;  but  the  mieckiefii  to  ncMtf 
of  such  perpetuities  outweigh  tk 
value  of  this  incentive  to  exertko^  m^ 
the  incentives  in  the  case  of 
who  have  the  oppcnrtunitj  of 
large  fortunes  are  strong  enough  w/t 
out  it.  A  similar  ahose  of  the 
of  beouest  is  committed  when  a 
who  aoes  the  meritorioos  act  of '. 
property  for  public  uses,  atteni^  to 
prescribe  the  details  of  its  apphcstiii 
m  perpetuity ;   when    in  fbnndiig  t 

Slace  of  education,  (for  instanes)  hi 
ictates,  for  ever,  what  doetrinss  Ad 
be  taught.  It  being  impossiUs  Art 
an^  one  should  know  wbat  doetiiMi 
wi 


IV  one 

ill  l>e  fit  to  be  taught  after  hehu 
been  dead  for  centuries,  the  law  ought 
not  to  give  effect  to  such  di^Msitiov 
of  property,  unless  subject  to  the  ^ 
petual  revision  (after  a  certain  intMl 
has  elapsed)  of  a  fitting  authority. 

Tlieso  are  obvious  limitations.  Btf 
even  the  simplest  exercise  of  the  r^t 
of  bequest,  that  of  detenninieg  the 
person  to  whom  property  shafl  ptfi 
immediately  on  the  death  ot'ths  ttf- 
tator,  has  always  been  reckoned  iiiMf 
the  privileges  which  might  be  liaM 
or  varied,  according  to  views  of  ff* 
pediency.  The  limitations,  hithnlBi 
have  been  almost  solely  in  fi&votf  «f 
children.  In  England  the  right  ii 
in  principle  unlimited,  almost  the  flsir 
impediment  being  that  arising  firoBt 
settlement  by  a  former  proprietor,  ii 
which  case  the  holder  for  the  tine 
bein<^  cannot  indeed  bequeath  hispi*' 
sessions,  but  only  because  there  ii 
nothin;^  to  bequeath,  he  having  mcfeif 
a  life  interest.    By  tlio  Komsn  bi^ 
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1  the  civil  legislation  of  tho  unoqnal     indostiy,    fragalitj,    persc- 

t    oi  Europe    is  principally  verance,  talents,  and  to  a  certain  extent 

beqnest    originally  was  not  even  opportunities,  are  inseparable  front 

1  at  all,  and  even  after  it  was  the  pnnciple  of  private  property,  and 

d,  a  leffitima  portio  was  com-  if  we  accept  the  principle,  we  most  bear 

reserved  for  each  child ;  and  with  these  consequences  of  it :  but  1 

itiU  the  law  in  some  of  the  see  nothing  oljectionable  in  fixing  a 

tal  nations.    By  the  French  limit  to  what  any  one  may  acquire  by 

»  the  Revolution,  the  parent  the  mere  favour  of  others,  without  any 

dispose  by  will,  of  a  portion  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  in  requiring 

the  share  of  one  child,  each  of  that  if  ho  desires  any  fnrthur  accession 

tren  taking  an  equal  portion,  of  fortune,  he  shall  work  for  it.*     1 

iil,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  do  not  conceive  that  the   degree  of 

ivery  one's  property  upon  the  limitation    which  this  would  impose 

collectively,  seems  to  me  as  on  tho   right    of  bequest,  would  be 

entiblo  in  principle  as  an  en-  felt   as   a   burthensome  restraint  by 

ivour  of  one  child,  though  it  any  testator  who  estimated  a  large 

shock  so  directly  the  idea  of  fortune  at  its  true  value,  that  of  the 

I  cannot  admit  that  parents  pleasures  and  advantages  that  can  be 

9  compelled  to  leave  to  their  purchased  with  it :  on  even  the  most 

even  that  proviHion  which,  as  extravagant  estimate  of  which,  it  must 

I  have  contended  that  they  be  apparent  to  every  one,  that  the  dif- 
loral  claim  to.  Children  may  ference  to  the  happiness  of  the  possessor 
hat  claim  by  general  un-  between  a  moderate  independence  and 
ss,  or  particular  ill-conduct  to  five  times  as  much,  is  insignificant 
mia :    they  may   have    other  when  weighed  against  the  ei\joyment 

or  prospects :  what  has  been  that  might  be  given,  and  the  porma- 

y  done  for  them,  in  tho  way  nent  benefits  diffused,  bv  some  other 

tion  and  advancement  in  life,  disposal  of  the   four-fifths.      So  long 

r  satisfy  their  moral  claim  ;  or  indeed  as  tho  opinion  practicaDy  pre- 

tay  have  claims  superior  to  vails,  that  the  best  thing  which  can  bo 

done  for  objects  of  affection  is  to  heap 

ctrcme  restriction  of  the  power  on  them  to  satiety  those  intrinsically 

(t  in  French  law  was  adopted  worthlessthings  on  which  large  fortunes 

nocratic  expedient,  to  break  are  mostly  expended,  there  might  be 

r  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  little  use  m  enacting  such  a  law,  even 

;t  the  tenaency  of  inherited  if  it  were  possible  to  get  it  passed, 

to  collect  in  large  masses.    I  since  if  there   were    the  inclination, 

thinking  these  objects  emi-  there  would  generally  be  the  power  of 

tsirable ;  but  the  means  used  ^  ,    ^.              -       ,^  ,        ,     ^ .   »u 

T  4u:-.i.    *i,«  .^^-f   ;»^;o;».,.  *  In  **»•  csae  of  capital  emplojed  In  th* 

I  think,  the  most  judicious,  ^^^i  of  the  owner  hiinself,  In^irying  on 

raming  a  code  of  laws  accord-  any  of  the  operations  of  industry,  there  are 

lat  seems  to  me  best  in  itself,  strong  grounds  for  leaving  to  him  the  power 

*g.rf  to  existing  opinion.  »d  ^^ZS'^^j^^^l  X^'nu?-' 

ts,  1  should  prefer  to  restrict,  pHge.    It  U  well  that  he  should  be  enabled 

any  one  might  bequeath,  but  to  leave  the  enterprise  under  the  control  ot 

f  one  should  be  permitted  to  whichever  of  his  heirs  he  regards  as  best  llt- 

V      v         ^    -^u :i.»*.»^  ted  to  conduct  it  virtuously  and  eittcimtly ; 

by   bequest    or    mhentance.  ^^  ^i,^  necessity  (very  frequent  and  incon- 

son  should  have  power  to  dis-  venient  under  the  French  law)  would  be 

will  of  his  or  her  whole  pro-  obviated,  of  breaking  up  a  manufacturing 

It  not  tn  lavish  it  in  enrichinir  ^  commercial  esUblishment  at  the  death  of 

II  noi  10  lavisu  ii  m  enncning  j^  ^^^^^    j^  ^^^  manner  it  should  be  al- 

i  mdividual,  beyond  a  certain  )owed  to  a  proprietor  who  leaves  to  one  of 

n,  which  should  be  fixed  suffi-  his  successors  the  moral  burthen  of  keeping 

ligb    to  afford   the  means  of  «P  «  ancestral  mansion  and  park  or  ptojP 

i-P    .J         J     rru^    :^  sure-ground,  to  bestow  along  with  tnem  as 

bde  independent.      A  1»«    in-  much  other  property  as  U  requIrM  lor  thtir 

9  m  property  which  arise  from  sufScient  maintenanoe. 
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evading  it.  The  law  would  be  unavail- 
ing unlens  the  popnlar  sentiment  went 
I'ueiTgvtically  along  with  it;  which 
(fudging  from  the  tenacious  adhon'nce 
of  public  opinion  in  France  to  the  law 
of  conipulHory  division)  it  would  in 
«onie  «tate8  of  Kociety  and  govomment 
bo  very  likely  to  do,  nowever  much  the 
contrary  may  be  the  fact  in  England 
and  at  tho  present  time.  If  the  re- 
Ktriction  could  be  made  practically  ef- 
fectual, the  benefit  would  bo  great. 
Wealth  which  could  no  longer  bo  em- 
ployed in  over-enriching  a  few,  would 
either  be  devoted  to  objectB  of  public 
iisefiilneKS,  or  if  bcstowedon  individualn, 
^ould  bo  distributed  among  a  larger 
number.  "While  those  enormous  ibr- 
lunes  which  no  one  needs  for  nny  per- 
sonal piirpoBo  but  ostentation  or  im- 
proper power,  would  become  much  Icf^s 
numerous,  there  would  be  a  great  mul- 
tiplication of  persons  in  easy  circum- 
stances, with  tne  advantages  of  leisuix;, 
and  all  the  real  ei\jo\'uients  which 
wealth  can  give,  except  those  of  vanity; 
a  class  by  whom  the  services  which  a 
Tiation  having  leisured  classes  is  enti- 
tled to  expect  from  them,  either  by 
their  direct  exertions  or  by  tho  tone 
they  give  to  the  feelings  and  tastes  of 
the  public,  would  be  rendcrcd  in  a  much 
more  beneficial  manner  than  at  present. 
A  large  portion  also  of  the  accumula- 
tions of  successful  industry  would  pro- 
bably be  devoted  to  public  uses,  either 
by  direct  bequests  to  the  State,  or  by 
tho  endowTuent  of  institutions;  as  is 
already  done  very  largely  in  the  Ignited 
States,  where  the  ideas  and  practice  in 
the  matter  of  inheritance  seem  to  be 
unusually  rational  and  beneficial.* 

*  **  Mnniflcent  bequests  and  donations  for 
public  purposes,  whether  charitable  or  edu- 
caUonu,  form  a  striking  feature  in  the 
modem  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  of  New  England.  Not  only  is  it 
common  for  rich  capitalists  to  leave  by  wlU 
a  portion  of  their  fortune  towards  the  en- 
dowment of  national  institutions,  but  indi- 
viduals during  their  lifetime  make  magni- 
ficent grants  of  money  for  the  same  objects. 
There  is  here  no  compulsory  law  for  the 
«qual  partition  of  property  among  children, 
as  in  France,  and  on  the  other  hand,  no 
custom  of  entail  or  primogeniture,  as  in 
England,  so  that  the  affluent  feel  themselves 
at  liberty  to  share  their  wealth  between 
their  kindred  and  the  public ;  it  being  im« 


I  §  5.  The  next  point  to  be  cam- 
I  dered  is,  whether  the  reanonsoB  fAoA 
the  institution  of  property  refft%  aal 
applicable  to  all  things  in  whicli  af^lC 
of  exclusive  ownenhip  i>  it  jrtMMt 
recognised ;  and  if  not,  on  what  cAde 
gmimds  tho  rec«^iti<m  is  defensibls. 

llio  essential  principle  of  prcftatf 
l)oing  to  assure  to  all  persons  vtaft 
they  have  produced  by  their  labour  ml 
accumulated  by  their  abstinencie,  tlai 
principle  cannot  apply  to  what  11  sd 
the  prodnce  of  labour,  the  TtLwrnaM^ 
of  the  earth.  If  the  land  derived  ili 
productive  power  wholly  from  nateij^' 
and  not  at  all  from  indust^,  or  if  dMM 
were  any  means  of  diBcriminatingvlifc 
is  derived  from  each  source,  it  not  o^ 
would  not  Ix)  necessary,  hut  itwonv 
bo  the  height  of  injustice,  to  let  the  gft 
of  nature  be  engrossed  by  indiYidtnk' 
Tho  use  of  tho  land  in  agricnhflt 
must  indeed,  for  the  time  bemg^  beef 
necessity  exclusive;  the  same  penoi 
who  has  ploughed  and  pown  mait  be 
permitted  to  reap :  but  the  land  nugk 
be  occunied  for  one  season  only,  m 
amon^  the  ancient  Germans ;  or  nxM 
be  periodically  rcdivided  as  popdatMi 
increased :  or  the  State  might  be  tbi 
universal  landlord,  and  tho  cnhiTaton 
tenantsundcrit,eitheronleaseoratwiB. 

But  though  land  is  not  the  prodooe 
of  industr}',  most  of  its  valuable  quftS- 
ties  are  so.  I^abour  is  not  only  nqoh 
site  for  using,  but  almost  equalfy  so  ftr 
fashioning  the  instrument.  Coniidai- 
able  labour  is  often  required  at  the  ea» 
moncement,  to  clear  the  land  for  cri* 
tivation.    In  many  casesi  even  wfaei 


possible  to  found  a  fkmily,  and 
ing  frequently  the  happln«es  oi 
their  children  well  prorlded  for 
pendent  long  before  their  death.    I 
seen  a  list  of  bequests  and  donatioiis 
during  the  last  thirty  years  fbr  the 
of  religious,  charitable,  and  Uterary  - 
tions  m  the  State  of  Maasachttsetta 
and  they  amounted  to  no  leaa  a  sam  tlNB 
millions  of  dollars,  or  mora  than  a 
sterling."— LyeU's  TranU  in 
p.  263. 

In  England,  whoever  leaves  anything^ 
yond  trifling  legacies,  for  public  a 
cent  ol^ects,  when  he  has  any  near 
living,  does  so  at  the  risk  of  being 
insane  by  a  Jury  after  his  death,  or  at 
least,  of  having  the  property 
Chancery  suit  tc  set  aside  the  wilt. 
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I  productiveness  is  wholly 

of  labour  and  art.  The 
evel  produced  little  or  no- 
l  artificially  drained.  The 
land,  until  the  same  thing 
»  them,  can  produce  little 
)1.    One  of  the  barrennest 

world,  composed  of  the  ma- 
9  Goodwin  bands,  the  Pays 
I  Flanders,  has  been  so  fer- 
odustry,  as  to  have  become 

most  productive  in  Europe. 
I    also    requires    buildings 

which  are  wholly  the  pro- 
our.  The  fruits  of  this  in- 
not  be  reaped  in  a  short 
'ho  labour  and  outlay  are 

the  benefit  is  spread  over 
rs,  perhaps  over  all  future 
holacr  will  not  incur  this 

outlay  when  strangers  and 
'will  be  benefited  by  it.  If 
kcs  such  improvements,  he 

a  sufficient  period  before 
ich  to  profit  by  them  ;  and 
>  way  so  sure  of  having  al- 
flScient  period  as  when  his 
*rpetual.* 

lesc  arc  the  reasons  which 
iftificution,  in  an  economical 
;w,  of  property  in  land.  It 
t  they  arc  only  valid,  in  so 
proprietor  of  land  is  its  im- 
Vhenever,  in  any  country, 
etor,    generally     speaking, 

endowed  man  with  intelligence 
«ace  in  labour,  what  made  him 
i«fforU  towards  an  end  useful 
raa  the  sentiment  o(  perpetuity. 
Uoh  the  streams  liave  deposited 
lourse  are  always  the  most  fer- 
aUo  those  which  they  menace 

inundations  or  corrupt  by 
Fnder  the  guarantee  of  perpe* 
indertook  long  and  painful  la- 
)  the  marshes  an  outlet,  to  erect 
to  against  inundations,  to  dis> 
irrigatkm-cbaimels  fertilizing 
the  tame  fields  which  the  sauio 
»ndemned  to  sterility.  UnJer 
larantee,  man,  no  longer  con- 
lelf  with  the  annual  products  of 
iatinguished  among  the  wild  vc- 
I  perennial  plants,  shrubs,  and 

would  be  useful  to  him,  im- 
n  by  culture,  changed,  it  may 
id,  their  very  nature,  and  multi- 
mount.  There  are  fruits  which 
MUituries  of  cultivation  to  bring 
ent  perfection,  and  others  which 


ceases  to  be  the  improver,  political 
economy  has  nothing  to  say  in  defence 
of  landed  property,  as  there  established. 
In  no  sound  theoiy  of  private  property 
was  it  ever  contemplated  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  land  shotUd  be  merely  a 
sinecunst  quartered  on  it. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  landed  pro- 
prietor is  not  unfroqnently  an  improver. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  gene- 
rally so.  And  in  the  minority  of  cases 
he  grants  the  liberty  of  cultivation  onr 
sucn  terms,  as  to  prevent  improvements 
from  being  made  by  any  one  else.  Lt 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  as 
there  are  usually  no  leases,  permanent 
improvements  can  scarcely  be  made 
except  by  the  landlord's  capital;  ac- 
cordingly the  South,  compared  with 
the  North  of  England,  ana  vdth.  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  is  still  extremely 
l)ackward  in  agricultural  improvement. 
The  truth  is,  that  any  very  general 
improvement  of  land  by  the  landlords, 
is  nardly  compatible  with  a  law  or 
custom  of  primogeniture.  AVhen  the 
land  goes  >\'hollv  to  the  heir,  it  genc- 
i-ally   goes  to  nim   severed  from  the 

1)ecuniary  resources  which  would  ena- 
)le  him  to  improve  it,  the  personal 
l>roperty  being  absorbed  by  the  provi- 
Hion  for  younger  children,  and  the  land* 
itself  often  heavilv  burthened  for  tho 
same  purpose.  There  is  therefore  but 
a  small  proportion  of  landlords  who 
have  the  means  of  making  expensive 

hare  been  introduced  from  the  most  remote 
i*egions.  Men  have  opened  the  earth  to  a 
great  depth  to  renew  the  soil,  and  fertUiae 
it  by  the  mixture  of  its  parts  and  by  contact 
with  the  air;  they  have  fixed  on  the  hlU<. 
sides  the  toil  which  would  have  slid  olT, 
and  have  covered  the  face  of  the  country 
with  a  vegetation  everywhere  abundant,  and 
everywhere  useful  to  the  human  race. 
^Vmong  their  labours  there  are  tome  of 
which  the  fruits  can  only  be  reaped  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  of  twenty  years;  there  are 
others  by  which  their  posterity  will  still 
benefit  after  several  centuries.  All  have 
concurred  in  augmenting  the  productive 
force  of  nature,  in  giving  to  mankind  a  re- 
venue infinitely  more  abundant,  a  revenue 
of  which  a  considerable  part  is  consumed  by 
those  who  have  no  share  in  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  but  who  would  not  have  found 
a  maintenance  but  for  that  appropriation  of 
the  soil  by  which  they  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
have  been  disinherited." — Sismondi,  StudU^ 
t»  Political  EcoHomyt  Third  Essay,  ott  Ter- 
ritorial Wealth. 
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improvcmenta,  unlrss  tlioj  do  it  with 
borrowed  uiont^y,  and  by  adding  to  the 
iQortgaces  witii  which  in  most  ciificH 
the  Una  was  nlrcAdy  burthencd  when 
they  received  it.  But  the  pOHition  of 
the  owner  of  a  deeply  moil  gaged  estate 
is  80  precarious ;  economy  is  po  unwel- 
come to  one  whoRO  nppiinmt  fortune 
greatly  exceeds  his  real  moans,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  rent  and  price  which 
only  trench  upon  the  ninrgin  of  his  in- 
come, are  so  formidable  to  one  who  can 
call  little  more  than  the  margin  his 
own ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  it*  few  land- 
lords find  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
make  immediate  sacriiiccri  for  the  sake 
of  future  profit.  Wi*n<  they  ever  so 
much  inchned,  thoBD  alone  can  pru- 
dently do  it,  who  have  s^Miouflly  studied 
the  principlcK  of  scientific  agriculture : 
and  gntat  landlords  have  seldom  seri- 
ously studied  anything.  They  might 
at  least  hoM  out  indiicomentH  to  the 
farmers  to  do  what  tli<;y  will  not  or 
cannot  do  thcnisclves;  but  even  in 
granting  leases,  it  is  in  Kngland  a 
general  complaint  that  they  tic  up 
their  tenants  by  covenants  grounded 
on  the  praclices  of  an  obKoh'tc  and  ex- 
ploded agiieulturo  :  while  most  of  tlu^ni, 
l»y  withholding  loaves  altosothor,  and 
giving  the  farmer  no  guaraiitc"'  of  jids- 
>«!s«ion  beyond  a  sintclo  liavviist,  k-op 
the  land  on  a  footing  little  nion*  tiivoiir- 
hMo  to  improv(*moiit  than  in  the  time 
of  our  barbarous  nncostors, 

imnictata  quihun  Jugera  libcras 

KragcH  et  Cercrcm  foruiit, 

Ncc  cultura  iilacet  longiur  annnu. 

J^iulod  property  in  England  is  tlius 
von'  far  from  compb-icly  lulfilHiig  the 
conditions  which  n.'i  dor  it-?  <'xist«"noe 
economically  jiisi  irablc.  But  if  iiisufU- 
ciontly  rcalizod  rvon  in  England,  in 
Ireland  thoKc  ronditioiis  an"*  not  com- 
j>Iiod  with  at  all.  With  iiidiWdual 
exo(  ptionH  (sdme  of  thom  very  honour- 
abl«."  ones),  iho.  owners  of  Irish  ostatos 
di)  nothing  for  tin;  land  but  drain  it 
of  its  pnxlurc.  What  has  Ix'cn  opi- 
granimatically  said  in  tli^  discussions 
on  "peculiar  burlhons"  is  literally 
true  when  appliod  to  thi?m ;  that  the 
groatest  "biirthon  on  land"  is  the 
Inndlords.  Ii«>turning  nothing  to  the 
B'.'il,  they  con>^'nnie  its  whole  produce, 


minus  the  potatoes  striotlj 
to  keep  the  inhabitants  mam  dying  of 
famine  :  and  when  they  have  any  paw 
pose  of  improvement,  the  prepmtny 
step  usually  consists  in  not  leaving 
even  this  pittance,  but  taming  out  the 
people  to  beggary  if  not  to  starratko.* 
When  landed  property  has  placed  it- 
self upon  this  footing  it  ceases  to  he 
defensible,  and  the  time  has  come  ftr 
making  some  new  arrsngcment  of  As 
matter. 

When  the  "  sacredneM  of  nroperty" 
is  talkeil  of,  it  should  ala-ays  oe  remcsh 
ben>d,  that  any  such  sacredneso  don 
not  belong  in  the  same  degnnee  to  Isaded 

froperty.  No  man  made  the  lad. 
t  IS  the  original  inheritance  of  ikt 
whole  species.  Its  appropriatioB  ii 
wholly  a  nnestion  of  general  eipa- 
dienc^.  When  priyate  property  is 
land  IS  not  expedient,  it  is  oiynsi.  It 
is  no  hardship  to  any  one,  to  be  cz- 
eluded  from  what  othera  have  im> 
ducxMl :  they  were  not  bound  topnaei 
it  for  his  use,  and  ho  loses  nothing  br 
not  sharing  in  what  otherwise  wooH 
not  have  i-xi^ted  at  all.  Bnt  it  ii 
F»omo  hardship  to  be  bom  into  the 
world  and  to  find  all  uatum's  gifla 
pi-eviously  ongi'ossed.  and  no  place  left 
ior  the  ni>w-iM>nu*r.  J'o  reconcile  pes- 
plo  ti)  this,  after  they  have  once 
admitted  into  their  minds  the  ideathtf 
any  moral  rights  lielong  to  them  H 
human  beings,  it  will  always  be  need' 
sary  to  connnco  thom  that  the  excto- 
sivc  appnipriation  is  good  formankiBl 
on  tlio  whole,  themsolvcs  indodcd 
But  this  is  what  no  sane  human  being 
rould  bo  ]>(.'rsuadod  of,  if  the  rcUtioi 
b< 'tween  the  landowner  and  the  ad* 
tivator  were  tlir  same  overj-wheie  sfil 
has  boon  in  li-eland. 

J^andod  property  is  felt  ovcnby  tboM 
most  tonacious  of  its  rights,  to  be  ft 
diffi Tont  thing  from  otln-r  propeitr; 
and  whore  the  bulk  of  the  conrniuni^ 
have  boL-n  disinherited  of  their  shaieeif 
it,   and  it   has  become  the  exdmiit 

*  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  hear  In  nM 
that  this  paragraph  was  writ' en  elgfatiCi 
yenni  a^o.  So  wMudcrftil  ore  the  chaofM 
both  moral  and  eoonoraical,  takht;;  plaot  Is 
our  age.  that,  without  perpetually  re-vritbV 
a  work  like  the  present,  it  is  imponiUelt 
lce?p  up  with  them. 
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fee  of  a  nuill  minorit  j,  men  hM,v6 
Dj  tried  to  reconcile  it,  at  least 
Mty,  to  their  sense  of  jnstice,  by 
oming^  to  attach  duties  to  it, 
ecting  it  into  a  sort  of  magis- 
dther  moral  or  legal  But  if 
itB  is  at  liberty  to  treat  the 
on  of  land  as  publio  fimo- 
M,  it  is  only  going  one  step 

to  say,  that  it  is  at  liberty  to 
.  them.    The  claim  of  the  land- 

to  the  land  is  altogether  snbor- 

to  the  general  policy  of  the 
The  principle  of  property  gives 
!K>  right  to  the  lano,  but  only 
t  to  compensation  for  whatever 

of  their  interest  in  the  land  it 
e  tlie  poli(rr  of  the  state  to 
I  them  of.  To  that,  their  claim 
(feasible.  It  is  due  to  land- 
,  and  to  owners  of  any  property 
er,  rect^nised  as  such  by  the 
that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
ed  of  it  without  receiving  its 
ny  valne,  or  an  annual  income 
to  what  they  derived  from  it. 
I  due  on  the  general  principles 
ch  property  rests.  If  the  land 
mght  with  the  produce  of  the 
anid  abstinence  of  themselves  ur 
Doestors,  compensation  is  duo  to 
m  that  ground ;  even  if  other- 
t  is  still  due  on  the  ground  of 
stion.  Noncan  it  ever  be  ncces- 
ir  accomplishing  an  object  by 
the  oommnnity  altogether  will 
hat  a  particular  portion  of  the 
mty     ahonld     be     immolated. 

the  property  is  of  a  kind  to 
peculiar  afr<ictions  attach  thcm- 

the    compensation    oui^lit    to 

a  bare  pecuniary  oquivalcnt. 
bject  to  this  pro\'iHO,  the  state 
ibcrty  to  deal  with  landed  pro-  I 
ks  the  general  interests  of  the  I 
nity  may  rcfjuire,  even  to  the 

if  it  BO  hapiMin,  of  doing  with  I 
ole,  what  is  done  with  a  part 
er  a  bill  is  passed  for  a  railroad 
w  street.  The  community  has 
ch  at  stake  in  the  proper  cul- 
i  of  the  land,  and  in  the  condi- 
nnexed  to  the  occupancy  of  it, 
i  these  things  to  the  discretion 
ass  of  persons  called  landlords, 
they  have    shown  themselves 


unfit  for  the  tmst  The  legisUture, 
which  if  it  pleased  might  convert 
the  whole  body  of  landlorcb  into  fund- 
holders  or  pensioners,  might,  d  fortiori, 
commute  tlie  average  rooeipts  of  Irish 
landowners  into  a  fixed  rent  charge, 
and  raise  the  tenants  into  proprietors ; 
supposing  always  that  the  full  maricet 
value  of  the  land  was  tendered  to  t^e 
landlords,  in  case  they  preferred  that 
to  accepting  the  conditions  proposed. 

There  will  be  another  pUce  for  dis- 
cussing the  various  moaes  of  landed 
property  and  tenure,  and  the  advan- 
tages and  inconveniences  of  each ;  in 
this  chapter  our  concern  is  with  the 
right  itself^  the  grounds  which  justify 
it,  and  (as  a  corollary  from  these)  the 
condi  tions  by  which  it  should  be  limited. 
To  me  it  seems  almost  an  axiom  that 
property  in  land  should  be  interpreted 
strictly,  and  that  the  balance  m  all 
cases  of  doubt  should  incline  against 
the  proprietor.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  with  property  in  moveables,  and 
in  all  things  the  product  of  labour: 
over  these,  the  owner's  power  both  of 
use  and  of  exclusion  should  be  abso- 
lute, except  where  positive  evil  to 
others  would  result  from  it ;  but  in  the 
case  of  land,  no  exclusive  right  should 
be  permitted  in  any  individual,  which 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  productive  of 
p(»itivo  good.  To  be  allowed  any  ex- 
clusive right  at  all,  over  a  portion  of 
the  common  inheritance,  while  there 
aro  others  who  have  no  portion,  is 
already  a  privilege.  No  quantity  of 
moveable  goods  which  a  person  can 
acquire  by  his  labour,  prevents  others 
from  acquiring  the  like  by  the  same 
means;  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  cose,  whoever  owns  land,  keeps 
others  out  of  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
The  privilege,  or  monopoly,  is  only 
doi'ensiblc  as  a  necessary  evil ;  it  be- 
comes an  injustice  when  carried  to  any 
point  to  which  the  compensating  good 
does  not  follow  it. 

For  instance,  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  land  for  purposes  of  cultivation 
docs  not  imply  an  exclusive  right  to  it 
for  purposes  of  access;  and  no  such 
right  ought  to  be  rocojjniizcd,  except 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the 
produce    against    damage,    and    tha 
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ovucr*8  priracj  against  invasion.  The 
pretension  of  two  Dukes  to  shut  up 
a  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  exclude 
the  rest  of  mankind  from  man  j  square 
miles  of  mountain  scenerv  to  prevent 
disturbance  to  wild  aninialH,  is  an 
abuse ;  it  exceeds  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  the  right  of  landed  property.  When 
land  is  not  intended  to  be  cultivated, 
no  good  reason  can  in  general  be  given 
for  its  being  private  projHTty  at  all; 
and  if  any  one  is  ponuitted  to  call  it 
his,  ho  ought  to  know  that  he  holds  it 
by  suiTorance  of  the  community,  and 
on  an  implied  condition  that  his  owner- 
ship, since  it  cannot  uosHibly  do  them 
any  good,  at  least  stiall  not  deprive 
them  of  any,  which  they  could  nave 
derived  from  the  land  it  it  had  been 
miappropriated.  Even  in  the  case  of 
cultivated  land,  a  man  whom,  though 
only  one  among  millions,  the  law  permits 
to  hold  thousands  of  acres  as  his  singlo 
share,  is  not  entitled  to  think  that  all 
this  is  given  to  him  to  use  and  abuse, 
and  deal  with  as  if  it  concerned  nobody 
but  himself.  The  rents  or  profits  which 
he  can  obtain  from  it  are  at  his  sole 
disposal ;  but  with  regard  to  the  land, 
in  everything  which  lie  docs  with  it, 
and  in  eventhing  which  he  abstains 
from  doing,'  ho  is  morally  bound,  and 
should  wlii'iicver  the  case  ndniitH  be 
legally  compelled,  to  make  \\\h  int«?rost 
and  plcAKure  conHJKtent  with  tlu;  public 
good.  The  spt^cies  at  large  still  re- 
tains, of  its  original  claim  to  the  soil 
of  the  planet  which  it  inhabits,  as  much 
as  is  compatible  with  the  purposen  for 
which  it  has  parted  with  the  remainder. 

§  7.  TJesides  property  in  the  pro- 
duce of  labour,  and  property  in  land, 
there  are  other  things  which  arc  or 
have  been  nubjccts  of  pn)pertv,  in 
which  no  proprietarj-  rights  ouglit  to 
exist  at  all.  but  as  the  civilized  world 
has  in  general  made  up  its  mind  on 
most  of  these,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
dwelling  on  them  in  this  place.  At 
the  head  of  them,  is  property  in  human 
beings.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
observe,  that  this  institution  can  have 
Tw  place  in  any  society  even  pretending 
to  be  founded  on  jiLstice,  or  on  lellow- 
Hhip  between  human  creatuR'S.     BnL 
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iniquitous  as  it  if,  yet  wben  tbB  Male 
has  expreaalj  legauxed  it,  and  li 
beings,  for  generatimu^  have 
bought,  sold,  and  inherited 
sanction  of  law,  it  is  another  wroag;  a 
abolishing  the  propextr,  not  to  anb 
full  compcnaation.  Tnis  wrone  «■ 
avoided  by  the  great  meaanre  of  jaitici 
in  1833,  one  of  the  most  virtnoui  adi; 
as  well  as  the  most  practicaUy  bendt 
cent,  ever  done  coliectivelj  by  a  nakiaL 
Other  examples  of  property  vhi^ 
ought  not  to  have^  been  created,  nt 
properties  in  public  trusts ;  sodi  ai 
judicial  oflBces  under  the  old  Fteoch 
regime,  and  the  heritable  joris&tioM 
which,  in  ctrantries  not  whollj  ea«fi4 
from  feudality,  pass  with  the  Ind. 
Our  own  country  afford^  aa  earn  h 
point,  that  of  a  commissioQ  in  thi 
army,  and  of  an  advowson,  or  rijAi  4 
nomination  to  an  ecclesiasticariNV- 
fice.  A  property  is  also  smnfltiiim 
created  in  a  right  of  taxing  the  paUt; 
in  a  monopoly,  for  instance,  or  oAt 
exclusive  privilege.  These  ahosespi^ 
vail  most  in  semibarbarous  oumitueii 
but  are  not  without  example  in  ttt 
most  civilized.  In  France  there  Hi 
several  important  trades  and  proJM 
sions,  including  notaries,  attarwm 
brokers,  appraisers,  printers,  and  (imw 
lately)  bakers  and  DiitclierR,  of  wUck 
the  numbers  are  limited  by  law.  Thi 
brevet  or  privilege  of  one  of  the  ptf- 
initted  number  consequently  brings  s 
high  price  in  the  market.  When  tUf 
is  the  case,  compensation  probib(f 
could  not  with  justice  be  renisfclM 
the  alw)lition  of  the  privilege.  Th«» 
are  other  oases  in  wlii^*h  this  wooU  la 
more  doubtful.  The  question  wooU 
turn  upon  what,  in  the  pecnUar  o^ 
cum  stances,  was  sufiicicnt  to  conftitntA 
prescrij>tion ;  and  whether  the  legal 
recogiution  which  the  abuse  had  ob- 
tained, was  snflicient  to  conttitato  it 
an  institution,  or  amounted  cmlytoiD 
occasional  licence.  It  would  beabforf 
to  claim  compensation  for  losses  caoffd 
by  changes  in  a  tarif!)  a  thing  ooafi*' 
sedly  variable  from  year  to  year ;  wfi* 
monopolies  like  those  granted  to  indiri' 
duals  by  the  Tudors,  favours  of  a  despo- 
tic authority,  which  the  power  that  pat 
was  competent  at  any  time  to  recsL 
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0.  Bach  on  the  institution  of  pro- 
jf  a  fol^ect  of  which,  for  the  pur- 
is  of  political  economy,  it  was 
qpeiisatile  to  treat,  but  on  which 
jould  not  usefully  confine  ourselves 
Wiomicai    considerations.      We 


have  now  to  inquire  on  what  principles 
and  with  what  results  the  distribution 
of  the  produce  of  land  and  labour  is 
effected,  under  the  relations  which 
this  institution  creates  among  the 
different  memben  of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  m. 


or  TBS  CLABBBM  AMOKO  WHOM  THE   PKODUCE  IS  DISTRIBUTED. 


].  Pbitate  property  being  as- 
ed  IS  a  (act,  we  have  next  to  enu- 
it«  the  different  classes  of  persons 
Imin  it  fidvcs  rise ;  whose  concur- 
1^  or  at  Teast  whose  permission,  is 
wmrj  to  production,  and  who  are 
eftm  able  to  stipulate  for  a  share 
(MMffoduoe.  We  have  to  inquire, 
f^^  to  what  laws  the  pnxluco 
rilmtes  itself  amon^  these  classes, 
1m(  spontaneous  action  of  the  inte- 
I  of  those  concerned :  after  which, 
rtber  question  will  be,  what  effects 
or  mi^t  be  produced  by  laws,  in- 
itioiis,  and  measures  of  government, 
liperseding  or  modifying  that  spon- 
MiiiB  distrioution. 

lie  three  requisites  of  production, 
kaa  been  so  often  repeated,  are 
nr,  capital,  and  land :  understand- 
by  capitid,  the  means  and  ap- 
acet  wnich  are  the  accumulated 
ika  of  previous  labour,  and  by  Lind, 
materials  and  instruments  supplied 
Batnre,  whether  contained  in  the 
nor  of  the  earth  or  constituting  its 
ace.  Since  each  of  these  elements 
lodnction  may  be  separately  appro- 
ited,  the  industrial  community  uiav 
considered  as  divided  into  lanu- 
eers,  capitalists,  and  productive 
mrera.  Each  of  these  classes,  as 
1,  obtains  a  share  of  the  produce  : 
other  person  or  class  obtains  any- 
tg,  except  by  concession  from  them. 
I  remainder  of  the  community  is, 
(act,  supported  at  their  expense, 
Ing,  if  any  equivalent,  one  consist- 
of  unproductive  services.  These 
ie  classeSj  therefore,  are  considered 


in  political  economy  as  making  np  the 
whole  community. 

§  2.  But  although  these  three 
sometimes  exist  as  separate  classes, 
dividing  the  produce  among  them,  they 
do  not  necessarily  or  always  so  exist. 
The  fiict  is  so  much  otherwise,  that 
there  are  only  one  or  two  communities 
in  which  the  complete  separation  of 
these  classes  is  the  general  rule.  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  with  parts  of  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  are  almost  the  onlv 
countries  in  the  world  where  the  laud, 
capital,  and  labour  employed  in  agri- 
culture, are  generally  tne  property  of 
separate  owners.  Ine  ordinary  case 
is,  that  the  same  person  owns  either 
two  of  these  requisites,  or  all  three. 

llie  case  in  which  the  same  person 
owns  all  three,  embraces  the  two  ex- 
trenit^s  of  existing  society,  in  respect 
to  the  independence  and  dignity  of  the 
labouring  class.  First,  when  the 
labourer  himself  is  the  proprietor. 
This  is  the  commonest  case  in  the 
Northern  States  of  the  American 
Union;  one  of  the  commonest  in 
France,  Switzerland,  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms,  and  parts  of  Ger- 
many ;^  and  a  consnon  case  in  parta 

•  **The  NorwegUa  tetum"  faay  Um 
Commissionert  of  Poor  Law  Enquiry,  to 
whom  information  wm  fumislied  from  nearly 
every  country  in  Ei«rope  and  America  by 
the  ambassadors  and  consuls  there)  **  states 
that  at  the  last  census  in  \ti2!i,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  1,051,318  persons,  there  were  59,464 
freeholders.  As  by  59,464  freeholders  must 
be  meant  69,464  heads  of  families,  or  about 
300,000  individuals;  the  freeholders  must 
form  more  tlian  <»ie-fourth  of  the  whole  popu- 
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of  Italy  and  in  Im:]^iiiii.  In  all  these 
count  no8  them  an^  no  doiilit^  largu 
landed  properticSf  nnd  a  htill  greater 
number  which,  without  beini;  Iargv». 
require  the  occasional  or  coDBtant  aia 
of  hired  labourers.  Much,  however, 
of  the  land  is  owned  in  portions  too 
small  to  require  any  other  lu)>onr  than 
that  of  the  peasant  and  his  i'aniily,  or 
folly  to  occupy  even  that.  The  eapitul 
employed  is  not  always  that  of  the 
peasant  proprietor,  many  of  these  small 
properties  leing  mortgaged  to  obtain 
the  means  of  cultivating;  but  the 
capital  is  invested  at  the  peasant's 
risk,  and  though  he  pays  interest  for 
it,  it  gives  to  no  one  any  right  of  inter- 
ference, except  perhaps  eventually  to 
tako  posHi!Ssion  of  tho  land,  if  the  in- 
tcn>st  ceases  to  be  ^i<I. 

The  other  case  m  which  the  land, 
labour,  and  ca]>ita1,  belong  to  the  same 
person,  is  tho  case  of  slave  countries, 
in  which  tho  labourers  themselves  are 
owned  by  tho  landowner.  Our  West 
India  colonies  before  emancipation,  and 
the  sugar  colonies  of  the  nations  bv 
whom  a  similar  act  of  justice  is  still 
imperformed,  are  examples  of  large 
tstablishments  for  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  labour  (the  production 
of  sugar  and  rum  is  a  combination  of 
both)  in  which  the  land,  the  factories 

lation.  Mr.  Mocgregor  rtates  that  in  Den- 
mark (by  which  Zealand  and  the  adjoining 
islands  art  probably  meant)  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  926,110,  the  number  of  landed  pro- 
prietors and  farmers  is  41A.1I0,  or  nearly 
one^half.  In  Sleswick-Holstcin,  out  ot  a 
popn  atlon  of  604,08d,  it  is  196,017,  or  aliout 
one-third.  The  proportion  of  proprietors 
and  farmers  to  the  whole  population  Is  not 
given  in  Sweden ;  but  the  Stockholm  return 
estimates  the  average  quantity  of  land  an- 
nexed to  a  labourer's  habitat'on  at  from  one 
to  five  acres;  and  though  the  Gottenburg 
return  gives  a  lower  estimate,  it  adds,  that 
the  peasants  poK>tem  much  of  the  land.  In 
Wurtemburg  we  are  told  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Ubouring  population  are 
the  proprietors  of  their  own  habitation!!, 
and  that  almost  all  own  at  least  a  garden  of 
from  three-quai  tors  of  an  acre  to  an  acre 
and  a  half."  In  some  of  these  statementii, 
proprietors  and  farmers  are  not  discrimi- 
nated ;  but  **  all  the  returns  concur  in  stating 
tbe  number  of  day- labourers  to  bo  very 
amall."—  {Prrfact  to  Foreign  Communicafiont^ 
*p  »xviii.)  As  the  general  ttatut  of  the  la- 
bowing  people,  the  condition  of  a  work- 
man for  fcire  it  almost  pccnliar  to  Great 
Britain. 


(if  thcj  mav  be  so  called),  the  Bfr 
chinery,  and  the  degraded  lAbounn^ 
are  all  tho  property  of  a  capitalist,  h 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  its  eiUwin 
opposite,  the  case  of  the  peasant  jto- 
prictor,  there  is  no  division  of  tin 
produce. 

§  3.  When  the  thxeo  requisites  sr 
not  all  owned  by  the  same  penoo,  it 
oflcn  happens  that  two  of  them  are  n. 
Sometimes  tho  same  person  owns  the 
capital  and  the  land,  but  not  tbe  laboor. 
The  landlord  makes  his  engagemeu 
directly  with  the  laboorer,  ana  aoppbi 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  stoclf  neoef* 
sary  for  cultivation.  This  sjstsH  ii 
the  usual  one  in  those  parts  of  Goil^ 
nental  Europe,  in  which  the  labomB 
are  neither  serfs  on  the  one  haad»  lor 
proprietors  on  the  other.  It  was  ynt 
common  in  France  before  the  Keveh- 
tion,  and  is  still  much  practised  it 
some  parts  of  that  oountrj,  whm  tbi 
land  IS  not  the  property  of  the  eidti- 
vator.  It  prevails  generally  in  Ae 
Icvc;!  districts  of  Italy,  except  thoA 
principals  pastoral,  such  as  the  IMs* 
rcmma  of  Tuscany  and  the  Canf«{^ 
of  Rome.  On  this  system  the  dirisics 
of  the  produce  is  between  two  clsaei^ 
the  landowner  and  tho  labourer. 

In  other  cases  again  the  lahourrr 
doos  not  own  the  land,  but  owns  tb^ 
little  stock  employed  on  it,  the  Ian}* 
lonl  not  lieinp;  in  the  habit  of  suppljitf 


Knst ;  whether  the  gOTcrzunent  retaifli; 
as  it  pincrallv  does,  the  ownership  tf 
tho  soil,  or  allows  portions  to  beeooK^ 
cithor  absolutely  or  in  a  qnaUfird  seair, 
the  property  of  individuals.  In  India. 
liow«ver,  things  are  so  far  better  thii 
in  Ireland,  that  the  owner  of  land  i» 
in  the  halit  of  making  advances  to 
the  cultivators,  if  they  cannot  cnlttnto 
without  them.  For  these  adTanccf 
tho  native  landed  proprietor  nsoallf 
demands  high  interest;  bat  theprii* 
cipal  landowner,  the  gnveinineit. 
makes  them  p-atuitonsly,  recoveriif 
the  advance  after  the  harvest^  to^lkr 
with  tho  rent.  Tho  produce  is  htft 
dividc'd,  as  before    i'«jtwecn  the 
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ffo  clMsei,  the  landowner  and  the 

These  are-tho  principal  variationB 
I  the  clawificntion  of  those  ainong 
iiom  the  produce  of  agricultural 
tboar  ia  distrihatod.  In  the  caM  of 
tannfactnring  industry  there  never 
re  more  than  two  clasnes,  the 
tbonreri  and  the  capitalists.  The 
iwinal  artisans  in  all  countries  were 
itber  tUves,  or  the  women  of  the 
unilj.  In  the  manufacturing  csta* 
liahmeBts  of  the  ancients,  whether 
a  a  large  or  on  a  small  scale,  the 
^boorers  were  usually  the  property  of 
le  capitalift.  In  general,  if  any 
lamia]  lahour  was  thought  compatible 
ith  the  dignity  of  a  freeman,  it  was 
oij  agricultural  labour.  The  converse 
rstem,  in  which  the  capital  was  owned 
f  the  labourer,  was  coeval  with  free 
kbonr,  and  under  it  the  first  great  ad< 
anees  of  manufacturing  industry  were 
dneved.  The  artisan  owned  the 
or  the  few  tools  ho  used,  and 


worked  on  his  own  account;  or  at  least 
ended  by  doing  so,  though  he  usually 
worked  for  another,  first  as  apprentice 
and  next  as  journeyman,  for  a  certaia 
number  of  years  before  he  could  be 
admitted  a  master.  But  the  atatui 
of  a  permanent  journeyman,  all  his 
life  a  hired  labourer  and  nothing  more, 
had  no  place  in  the  crafts  and  guilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  country  vil- 
lages, where  a  carpenter  or  a  black- 
smith cannot  live  and  support  hired 
labourers  on  the  returns  of  his  business, 
he  is  even  now  his  own  workman ;  an4 
shopkeepers  in  similar  circumstances 
are  their  own  shopmen,  or  shop  women. 
But  wherever  the  extent  of  the  market 
admits  of  it,  the  distinction  is  now 
fully  established  bctn'cen  the  class  of 
capitalists,  or  enployers  of  labour,  and 
the  class  of  labourers ;  the  capitalists, 
in  general,  contributing  no  other  labour 
than  that  of  direction  and  superin- 
tendence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  COMPETITIOS  XKD  CUSTOM. 


I  1.  Un>E«  the  rule  of  individual 
roperty,  the  diviHion  of  the  produce 
I  tiM  result  of  two  determining  ac:en- 
ies :  Competition,  and  Custom.  It  is 
nportant  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
itioence  which  bt'longs  to  each  of  these 
nuses,  and  in  what  manner  the  opera- 
ton  of  one  is  modified  by  the  other. 

Political  economists  generally,  and 
English  political  economists  above 
tlwrs,  have  been  accustomed  to  lay 
hnost  exclusive  stress  upon  the  first 
>f  these  agencies;  to  exaggerate  the 
fleet  of  competition,  and  to  take  into 
ittle  acootmt  the  other  and  conflicting 
irinciple.  The^'  are  apt  to  express 
bcmeelves  as  if  they  thought  that 
oBspetition  actually  does,  in  all  cases, 
rbatever  it  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
endencT  of  competition  to  do.  This 
s  part^  inteliigiblo,  if  we  consider 
hkX  only  through  the  principle  of  com- 


petition has  political  economy  any 
pretension  to  the  character  of  a  scieaoe. 
So  far  as  rents,  profits,  wages,  prices^ 
are  determined  by  competition,  lawf 
may  be  assigned  for  them.  Assume 
competition  to  be  their  exclusive  regu> 
later,  and  principles  of  broad  generally 
and  scientific  precision  may  be  laid 
down,  according  to  which  they  will  be 
regulated.  The  political  economist 
justly  deems  this  his  proper  business : 
and,  as  an  abstract  or  hypothetical  sci- 
ence, political  economy  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  do,  and  indeed  cannot  do^ 
anything  more.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  misconception  of  the  actual  course 
of  human  affairs,  to  suppose  that  com- 
petition exercises  in  fact  this  unlimited 
sway.  I  am  not  sneaking  of  monopo- 
lies, either  natural  or  artificial,  or  of 
any  interferences  of  authority  with  tha 
liberty   of  production   or    exchange. 
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Such  diBturbiDg  causes  have  always 
been  allowed  for  by  political  economists. 
I  speak  of  cases  lu  which  there  is  no- 
thing to  restrain  competition :  no  hin- 
drance to  it  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  or  in  artificial  obstacles;  yet  in 
which  the  result  is  not  determined  by 
com])ctition,  but  by  custom  or  usage  ; 
competition  either  not  taking  place  at 
all,  or  producing  its  efl'cct  in  quite  a 
different  manner  from  that  which  is 
ordinarily  assumed  to  be  natural  to  it. 

§  2.  Competition,  in  fact,  has  only 
become  in  any  considerable  degree  the 
governing  principle  of  contracts,  at  a 
comparatively  modem  period.  The 
fartncr  we  look  back  into  history,  the 
more  we  see  all  transactions  and  en- 
gagements under  the  influence  of  fixed 
customs.  The  reason  is  evident.  Cus- 
tom is  the  most  powerful  protector  of 
the  weak  against  the  strong ;  their  sole 
protector  where  there  are  no  laws  or 
government  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
Custom  is  a  barrier  wliich,  even  in  the 
most  oppressed  condition  of  mankind, 
tyranny  is  forced  in  some  degree  to 
respect.  To  the  industrious  population 
in  a  turbulent  military  community, 
freedom  of  competition  is  a  vain  phrase ; 
they  are  never  in  a  condition  to  make 
terms  for  themselves  by  it:  there  is 
always  a  master  who  throws  his  sword 
into  the  scale,  and  the  terms  are  such 
as  he  imposes.  But  though  the  law 
of  the  strongest  docidoR,  it  is  not  the 
interest  nor  in  general  the  Dractico  of 
the  strongest  to  strain  that  law  to  the 
utmost,  and  every  relaxation  of  it  has 
a  tendency  to  become  a  custom,  and 
every  custom  to  become  a  right.  Kiglits 
thus  originating,  and  not  competition 
in  any  shape,  determine,  in  a  rude  state 
of  society,  the  share  of  the  pnxluce  en- 
Joyed  by  those  who  produce  it.  The 
relations,  more  especially,  between  the 
landowner  and  the  cultivator,  and  the 
payments  made  by  the  latter  to  the 
former,  are,  in  all  states  of  society  but 
the  most  modem,  determined  by  the 
usage  of  the  country'.  Never  until  hito 
times  have  the  conditions  of  the  occu- 
pancy of  land  been  (as  a  general  mlc) 
an  aftair  of  competition.  The  occupier 
for  the  time  has  very  commonly  been 


considered  to  have  a  ridht  to  vetaiB 
his  holding,  while  he  fmfila  the  eoh 
tomary  rcqairement« ;  and  hai  ting 
become,  in  a  certain  ■enao,  a  oefr»' 
prietor  of  the  soil  Eren  where  die 
nolder  baa  not  acquired  this  fixity  cl 
tenure,  the  terms  of  oocnpatioQ  \um 
often  been  fixed  and  invariable. 

In  ^  India,  for^  example,  and  other 
Asiatic  communities  similarly  ooiiiti* 
tuted,  the  ryots,  or  peasant-iSiniier^ 
are  not  regarded  as  tenants  at  wS^ 
nor  even  as  tenants  by  virtue  of  a  let» 
In  most  vilkgcs  there  are  indeed  Mnie 
ryots  on  this  precarious  footing;  cos- 
Bisting  of  those,  or  the  desoendanttff 
those,  who  have  settled  in  the  place  it 
a  known  and  comparativelT  reeeK 
period:  but  all  who  are  looked  vgm 
as  descendants  or  reproaentativef  of 
the  original  inhabitants,  and  efei 
many  mere  tenants  of  ancient  dsle^ 
are  thought  entitled  to  retain  their 
land,  as  long  as  they  pay  the  cnstonsix 
rents.  Wluit  these  customary  resti 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  has  indeed,  innoA 
cases,  become  a  matter  of  obscoritj; 
usurpation,  tyranny,  and  foreign  ooB- 
quest  having  to  a  great  degree  obfi- 
terated  the  evidences  of  them.  Bit 
when  an  old  and  purely  Hindoo  prin- 
cipality falls  under  the  dominion  of  Ae 
British  Government,  or  the  manage- 
mcnt  of  its  officers,  and  when  ue 
details  of  the  revenue  system  come  to 
be  inquired  into,  it  is  usually  fonid 
that  though  the  demands  nf  the  great 
landholder,  the  State,  have  becnswelk^ 
by  iiRcal  rapacity  until  oil  limit  u 
practically  lost  sight  of,  it  has  yet  been 
thought  necessary  to  haro  a  distinct 
name  and  a  separate  pretext  for  taA 
increase  of  exaction ;  so  that  the  de- 
mand has  sometimes  come  to  cooad 
of  thirty  or  forty  dillurent  items,  in  id- 
ditiun  to  the  nominal  rent.  This  ri^ 
euitdus  mode  of  increasing  the  pat- 
mcnts  ofisurodly  would  not  have  beai 
resorted  to,  if  there  had  been  an  •e* 
knowlcdged  right  in  the  landlord  tv 
increase  the  rent.     Its  adoption  is  > 

{n'Dof  that  there  was  once  an  effbctite 
imitation,  a  real  customary  rent;  and 
that  the  understood  right  "of  the  lyo* 
to  the  laud,  so  long  as  he  paid  itnt 
according  to  custom,  was  at  some  '*'^ 
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or  otlier  more  thsn  nominal.*  The 
Bridili  Gorenunent  of  India  always 
■implifies  the  tenure  by  consolidating 
the  Tarions  assessments  into  one,  thus 
making  the  rent  nominally  as  well  as 
really  an  arbitrary  thing,  or  at  least  a 
matter  of  specific  agreement:  but  it 
■crapnloiuly  respects  the  right  of  the 
ryot  to  the  land,  though  until  the  re- 
lonns  of  the  present  generation  preforms 
mx^B  now  only  partially  earned  into 
effect)  it  seldom  left  him  much  more 
llum  a  bare  subsistence. 

In  modem  Europe  the  cultivators 
bave  gradually  emerged  from  a  state 
of  personal  slavery.  The  barbarian 
conquerors  of  the  Western  empire 
fbraid  that  the  easiest  mode  of  ma- 
naging their  conquests  would  be  to 
leave  the  occupation  of  the  land  in  the 
hands  in  whicn  they  found  it,  and  to 
(ftve  themselves  a  labour  so  uncongenial 
as  the  superintendence  of  troops  of 
gkves,  by  allowing  the  slaves  to  retain  in 
a  certain  degree  the  control  of  their  own 
actions,  under  an  obligation  to  furnish 
the  lord  with  provisions  and  labour. 
A  common  expeoicnt  was  to  assign  to 
the  serf,  for  his  exclusive  use,  as  much 
land  aa  was  thought  sufficient  for  his 
anpport,  and  to  make  him  work  on  the 
other  lands  of  his  lord  whenever  re- 
qirired.  By  degrees  these  indefinite 
obligatifliis  were  transformed  into  a 
definite  one,  of  supplying  a  fixed  (Quan- 
tity of  provisions  or  a  fixed  quantity  of 
Uboar :  and  as  the  lords,  in  time,  be- 
came inclined  to  employ  their  income 
in  the  purchase  of  luxuries  rather  than 
in  the  nuuntenance  of  retainers,  the 
payments  in  kind  were  commuted  for 
payments  in  money.  Each  concession, 
•t  first  voluntarv  and  revocable  at 
pleasure,  gradually  acquired  the  force 
of  rusiom,  and  was  at  last  recognised 
and  enforced  by  the  tribunals.  In  this 
manner  the  serfs  progressively  rose 
Into  a  free  tenantry,  who  held  their 
land  in  perpetuity  on  fixed  conditions. 
The  conditions  were  sometimes  very 
onerous,  and  the  people  very  miserable. 

*  The  oacleot  Uw  books  of  the  Hindoos 
Bcntloo  in  tomo  csms  ooo-slztb.  In  others 
«M>fiDiurth  of  Um  produce,  it  a  proper  rent ; 
tat  there  k  no  evidMioe  that  the  mlee  laid 
damm  In  thoeo  books  were,  at  any  period  of 
khiory,  reallj  aeted  opoo. 


But  their  obligations  were  determined 
by  the  usage  or  law  of  the  country,  and 
not  by  competition. 

Where  tne  cultivators  had  never 
been,  strictly  speaking,  in  personal 
bondage,  or  after  they  had  ceased  to 
be  so,  the  exigencies  of  a  poor  and  little 
advanced  society  gave  rise  to  another 
arrangement,  which  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  even  highly  improved  ports, 
has  Dcen  found  sufficiently  advan- 
tageous to  be  continued  to  the  present 
day.  I  speak  of  the  metnver  system. 
Under  this,  the  land  is  divided,  in  small 
farms,  among  single  families,  the  land- 
lord generally  supplying  the  stock 
which  the  agricultural  system  of  the 
country  is  considered  to  reouire,  and 
receiving,  in  lieu  of  rent  and  profit,  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  produce.  This 
proportion,  which  is  generally  paid  in 
kind,  is  usually  (as  is  implied  in  the 
words  mitayeVf  meszaiuolo,  and  me- 
dietarius,)  one-half.  There  are  places^ 
however,  such  as  the  rich  volcanic  soil 
of  the  pn^-ince  of  Naples,  where  the 
landlord  takes  two-thiras,  and  yet  the 
cultivator  by  means  ot  an  excellent 
agriculture  contrives  to  live.  But 
whether  the  proportion  is  two-thirds  or 
one-half,  it  is  a  fixed  proportion ;  not 
variable  from  farm  to  fann,  or  from 
tenant  to  tenant.  The  custom  of  the 
country  is  the  universal  rule ;  nobody 
thinks  of  raising  or  lowering  rents,  or 
of  letting  land  on  other  than  the  cus- 
tomary conditions.  Competition,  as  a 
regulator  of  rent,  has  no  existence. 

§  3.  Prices,  whenever  there  was 
no  monopoly,  came  earlier  under  the  , 
infiuence  of  competition,  and  are  much 
more  universHlly  subject  to  it,  than 
rents:  but  that  infiuence  is  by  no 
means,  even  in  the  present  activity  of 
mercantile  competition,  so  absolute  aa 
is  sometimes  aHSumed.  There  is  no 
proposition  which  meets  us  in  the  field 
of  political  economy  ortcner  than  this 
— that  there  cannot  bo  two  prices  in 
the  same  market.  Such  undoubtedly 
is  the  natural  cfi'ect  of  unimpeded  com- 
petition ;  yet  every  one  knows  that 
there  are,  almost  always,  two  prices  in 
the  same  market.  Not  only  are  there 
in  every  large  town,  and  in  almost 
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(ivcrv  tratk*,  cheap  Hhops  and  dear 
nhops,  but  tho  Hanie  Khop  often  sells 
the  Kunic  article  at  diifercnt  prices  to 
different  ciitstomers :  and,  as  a  general 
mle,  each  retailer  adapts  his  scale  of 

E rices  to  the  class  of  cnstoniera  whom 
n  expects.  Tho  wholesale  trade,  in 
tho  j^rcat  articles  of  commerce,  is  really 
under  tho  dominion  of  competition. 
Tliere,  the  buyers  as  well  ah  Rollers 
aro  traders  or  manufacturcrK,  and  their 
purchases  are  not  influenced  by  indo- 
lence or  vulgar  finery,  nor  dc|KMid  on 
tho  smaller  motives  of  ixfrsonal  con- 
venience, but  are  business  trnnsactions. 
In  the  wnolcsalo  markets  th(^refuro  it 
is  ti-uc  as  A  general  proposition,  that 
there  aro  not  two  prices  at  one  time 
for  tho  same  thing :  there  is  at  each 
time  and  place  a  market  price,  which 
can  bo  quote<l  in  a  price-current.  But 
retail  price,  the  price  paid  by  the  actual 
consumer,  seems  to  icel  very  slowly  and 
imperfectly  the  etfect  of  competition  ; 
and  when  competition  does  exists  it 
often,  instead  of  lowering  prices,  merely 
divides  the  gains  of  the  high  price 
among  a  greater  number  of  dealers. 
Hence  it  is  that,  of*  the  price  paid  by 
tho  cnnmimcr,  so  large  a  proportion  is 
absorbed  by  the  gains  of  retailers ;  and 
any  one  who  innuircs  into  the  amount 
whioh  reaches  tne  hands  of  those  who 
made  the  things  he  buyn,  will  often  be 
ast^Hiished  at  its  .Hmnllness.  When 
indeed  the  market,  IxMng  that  of  a 
great  citv,  holdH  out  u  Hufhcicnt  induce- 
ment to  lariTo  rapitiilists  to  engage  in 
retail  operations,  it  is  generally  Kmnd 
a  better  speculation  to  attract  a  largo 
business  by  underselling  others,  than 
merely  to  divide  the  field  of  employ- 
me:it  with  them.  This  influence  of 
coj.i'^.utition  is  making  itself  felt  more 
a  111  I  more  throuj^h  tho  ])riii<.'ipal 
branches  of  R'tail  trade  in  the  hirgo 
towns ;  and  the  rapidity  and  cheapness 
of  transport,  by  making  consumers 
less  dependent  on  the  dealers  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  are  tending 
to  assimilate  mure  and  more  the  whole 
country  to  a  large  town  ;  but  hitherto 
it  is  oiily  in  thegieat  cent  res  of  business 
that  retail  transactions  have  been 
chiefly,  or  even  much,  detenuined  by 
compolitioo.    Elsewhere  it  rather  acts, 


when  it  acts  at  all,  as  an  oocmmmI 
diNtnrbing  influence;  the  habitiULl  »• 
gulator  is  custom,  modified  tram,  tim 
to  time  by  notions  existing  in  the 
minds  of  purchasers  and  sellen^  d 
some  kind  of  eauit  j  or  justice. 

In  many  trades  the  teims  on  irineh 
business  is  done  are  a  matter  of  pei^ 
tive  arrangement  anx>ng  tbo  tndi^ 
who  use  tho  means  thej  always  pos- 
sess of  making  the  sitnatioti  of  tsf 
memljer  of  the  body  who  departs  fisii 
its  fixed  cubtoms,  inconvenient  or  dii> 
agreeable.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
boTiksclling  trade  was,  until  lately,  ens 
of  these,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
active  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  trsde, 
competition  did  not  produce  itsnotonl 
effect  in  breaking  down  the  trade  roles. 
All  professional  remuneration  is  regs- 
latod  by  custom.  Tho  fees  of  phju* 
cians,  sureoons,  and  barristers,  the 
charges  of  attorneys,  are  nearly  inT*> 
riable.  Not  certainly  for  want  of 
abundant  competition  in  those  profes- 
sions, but  because  the  competition  ope- 
rates by  diminishing  each  competitiii'f 
chance  of  fees,  not  by  lowering  the  km 
themselves. 

Rinco  custom  stands  its  grand 
against  competition  to  so  consideFsble 
an  (rxtent,  even  where,  from  the  molti- 
tudo  of  competitors  and  the  generU 
energy  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  the  q>iiit 
of  competition  is  strongest,  we  may  be 
sure  tmit  this  is  much  more  the  am 
wheit}  people  are  content  with  smaller 
gains,  unci  estimate  their  peuuniaiT 
interest  at  a  lower  rate  when  balanced 
against  their  case  or  their  pleasnre. 
I  believe  it  will  oileu  be  found,  in  Cos- 
tinental  Europe,  that  pricesand  charM 
of  some  or  of  all  sorts,  are  much  higMr 
in  sumo  places  than  in  others  not  itr 
diutant,  without  its  being  possible  to 
assign  any  other  cause  than  that  it  has 
always  been  so:  the  customers  are 
UMed  to  it,  and  acquiesce  in  it.  Aa 
enterprising  competitor,  with  sufllcieBt 
capital,  might  force  down  the  chai^ 
and  mako  his  fortune  during  the  pi^ 
cess ;  but  there  are  no  cntcrprLuog 
comi>et iters ;  those  who  have  capital 
preler  to  leavo  it  where  it  is,  or  to 
make  less  profit  by  it  in  a  more  qsieC 
way. 
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Then  obflenrations  miiBt  be  received 
••  a  general  correction,  to  be  sppUed 
whfliiswr  relevant,  whether  expressly 
aientioDed  or  not,  to  the  condosions 
coQtained  in  the  subsequent  portions 
of  this  IVeatise.  Oar  reamnings  must, 
in  general,  proceed  as  if  the  known 
aad  natural  eflSscts  of  competition  were 
aotaalhr  prodnced  br  it,  in  all  cases  in 
wUch  it  ia  not  restrained  bj  some 
pontive  obetade.  Where  competition, 
thoogh  Iree  to  exist,  does  not  exist,  or 
where  it  exists,  bat  has  its  natural 
oonaeqiienoea  orerruled  hj  any  otlier 
agency,  the  conclusions  inll  fail  miire 
er  leas  of  being  applicable.    To  escape 


error,  we  eughtj  in  applying  the  con- 
clusions of  political  economy  to  the 
actual  affairs  of  life,  to  consider  not 
only  what  will  happen  supposing  the 
maximum  of  competition,  but  how  far 
the  result  will  be  affected  if  competi 
tion  falls  short  of  the  maximum. 

The  states  of  economical  relation 
which  stand  first  in  order,  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  appreciated,  are  those  in 
which  competition  has  no  part,  the 
arbiter  of  transactions  being  either 
brute  force  or  established  usage.  These 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  four 
chapters. 


CHAPTER   V. 


OP    8L.VTERY. 


§  1.  AsfOKO  the  forms  which  bo- 
cietj  asmunes  under  the  influence  of 
the  institution  of  property,  there  are, 
as  1  have  already  remarked,  two, 
otherwise  of  a  widely  dissimilar  cha- 
lacter,  bat  resembling  in  this,  that  the 
ownership  of  the  land,  the  labour,  and 
the  c^tal,  is  in  the  same  hands.  One 
of  these  cases  is  that  of  slavery,  the 
other  ia  that  of  peasant  prepnetors. 
In  the  mie,  the  landowner  owns  the 
labour,  in  the  other  the  labourer  owns 
the  land.    We  begin  with  the  first 

In  this  system  all  the  produce  be- 
looga  to  the  landlord.  The  food  and 
other  necessaries  of  his  labourers  are 
part  of  his  expenses.  The  labourers 
puBW  ss  nothing  but  what  he  thinks  fit 
to  give  them,  and  until  he  thinks  fit  to 
take  it  hack :  and  they  work  as  hard 
as  he  chooses,  or  is  able,  to  compel 
them.  Their  wretchedness  is  culy 
limited  by  his  humanity,  or  his  pecu- 
niary interest.  With  the  firsi  conKidc- 
ration,  we  have  on  the  present  o«!ca- 
aiob  nothing  to  do.  What  the  second 
in  80  detestable  a  constitution  of  so- 
ciety may  dictate,  depends  on  the 
iKi^ties  for  importing  fresh  slaves. 
I  IfoU-grown  able-bodied  slaves  con  be 
procnied    in  sufiiciont  nombers,  and 


imported  at  a  moderate  expense,  self- 
interest  will  recommend  working  the 
slaves  to  death,  and  replacing  them 
by  importation,  in  preference  to  the 
slow  and  expensive  process  of  breeding 
them.  Nor  are  th(^  slave-owners  gene- 
rally backward  in  learning  this  lesson. 
It  is  notorious  that  such  was  the  prac- 
tice in  our  slave  colonies,  while  the 
slave  trade  was  legal;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  80  still  in  Cuba. 

WTien,  as  among  the  ancients,  the 
slave-market  could  only  be  supplied 
by  captivos  cither  taken  in  war,  or 
kidnapped  from  thinly  scattered  tribes 
on  the  remote  confines  of  the  known 
world,  it  was  generally  more  profitable 
to  keep  up  the  number  by  oreeding, 
which  necessitates  a  far  better  treat- 
ment of  them ;  and  for  this  reason, 
joined  with  several  others,  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves,  notwithstanding  occa- 
sional enormities,  was  probably  much 
less  bad  in  the  ancient  world  than  in 
the  colonies  of  modern  nations.  The 
Helots  are  nsnally  cited  as  the  type  of 
the  most  hideous  form  of  personal 
slavery,  but  with  how  little  tnith,  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  they  were  re- 
gularly armed  (thr)u.irh  not  with  the 
panoply  of  the  hoplite)  and  formed  an 
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integral  pAit  of  tho  military  strength 
of  tho  State.  Thrv  were  doubtless  an 
inferior  and  degraded  caste,  but  their 
iilavery  8i>emB  to  have  been  one  of  the 
least  onerous  varieties  of  serfdom. 
i>lavery  appears  in  far  more  frightful 
colours  among  the  Komans,  during  tlie 
period  in  which  the  llonian  arihtocracy 
was  gorging  itself  with  tho  plunder  of 
a  newly  conquered  world.  Tho  Romans 
were  a  cruel  people,  and  tho  worthless 
nobles  sported  with  the  lives  of  their 
myriads  of  slaves  with  the  same  reck- 
less prodigality  with  which  they  ttfjuan- 
dorcd  any  otiier  part  of  their  ill-ao- 

auircd  possessions.  Yet,  slavery  is 
ivestea  of  one  of  its  worst  features 
when  it  is  computiblc  with  hoiM  :  en- 
franchiscnient  was  easy  and  common  : 
enfranchised  slaves  obtained  at  once 
the  full  rights  of  citizens,  and  instances 
were  frequent  of  their  acquiring  not 
only  riches,  but  latterly  even  honours. 
By  the  progress  of  nulder  legislation 
under  the  Kmperors,  much  of  th(^  pro- 
tection of  law  was  thrown  round  tho 
slave,  ho  became  capable  of  possessing 
property,  and  tho  evil  altogether  as- 
sumed a  considerably  gentler  aspect. 
Until,  however,  slavery  assumes  the 
mitigated  fonn  of  villenage,  in  which 
not  only  the  slaves  have  property  and 
legal  rights,  but  their  obligations  arc 
more  or  less  limited  by  usage,  and 
they  partly  labour  for  their  own  Injne- 
fit ;  ttieir  condition  is  seldom  such  as 
to  produce  a  rapid  growth  either  of 
population  or  of  production. 

§  2.  So  lon^  as  slave  countries  are 
nnderpeoplcd  in  proportion  to  their 
cultivable  land,  the  labour  of  tho 
•ilavcs,  under  any  tolerable  manage- 
ment, produces  much  more  than  is 
sufficient  for  their  support ;  especially 
as  the  great  amount  of  superintendence 
which  their  labour  requires,  preventing 
the  dispersion  of  the  population,  en- 
sures some  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
bined labour.  Hence,  in  a  good  soil 
and  climate,  and  with  reasonable  care 
of  his  own  interests,  the  owner  of  many 
slaves  has  the  means  of  being  rich. 
The  influence,  however,  of  such  a  state 
of  Pocietv  on  production,  is  perfectly 
well  undcrstocKl.    It  is  a  truism   to 


assert,  that  kbaar  extorted  brfevrf 
punishment  is  inefficient  mm  vq» 
ductive.  It  IB  true  that  in  MBecb>*. 
cumstancei,  hnmaa  beinge  on  h. 
driven  by  the  lash  to  attempt^  ad 
even  to  accomplish,  thinge  whick  iSbtf 
would  not  have  undertaken,  fat  taj 
payment  which  it  could  haTe  bsH 
worth  while  to  an  emplojer  to  «ftr. 
them.  And  it  is  likely  that  pndad&m 
operations  which  require  much  o». 
bmation  of  lahonr,  tae  prodnctioa  d- 
sugar  for  example,  would  not  law 
taken  place  so  eoon  in  tbe  AmoHi 
colonies,  if  slavery  had  not  azirtedlc- 
keep  masses  of  labonr  together.  Th^ 
are  also  savage  tribes  so  aveni  froB, 
regular  industry,  that  industrial  IXi  9 
scarcely  able  to  introduce  itself  aaoM 
them  until  thoy  are  either  oonqoma 
and  made  slaves  of,  or  become  e» 
querors  and  make  others  so.  Bit 
after  allowing  the  full  value  of  thm. 
considerations,  it  remains  certain  tkit 
slavery  is  incompatible  with  any  hij^; 
state  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  any  amU 
efficiency  of  laboar.  For  all  proSodi 
which  roquiro  much  skill,  slave  oosif 
tries  aro  usually  dependent  om  h'- 
reigncrs.  Hopeless  slavery  efibelfr 
ally  brutifies  the  intellect ;  and  iatil* 
ligeuco  in  tho  slaves,  though  eftn 
encouraged  in  tho  ancient  woridssd 
in  tho  East,  is  in  a  more  advmaocdi 
state  of  society  a  source  of  so  modi 
danger  and  an  object  of  so  much  dread 
to  the  masters,  that  in  some  of  lltt 
States  of  America  it  is  a  highly  pesil 
oiTenco  to  teach  a  slave  to  read.  At 
processes  carried  on  by  slave  labotf 
are  conducted  in  the  rudest  and  noit 
unimproved  manner.  And  even  thi 
animal  strength  of  tho  slavo  is^  en  as 
average,  not  half  exerted.  Tlie  unpn- 
ductivencss  and  wastefulness  of  the  is* 
dustrial  system  in  the  Slave  States  il 
instructively  displayed  in  the  tsIbsUb 
writings  of  Mr.  Olmsted.  The  mildot 
form  of  slavery  is  certainly  the  coufi* 
tion  of  tho  serf,  who  is  attached  to  thi 
soil,  supports  himself  from  his  sDot* 
niont,  and  works  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  the  week  for  his  lord.  TcC 
there  is  but  one  opinion  on  the  ex- 
treme inefficiency  of  serf  labour.  Tie 
following  passage  is  from    IVofetfor 
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Jones,*  whom  Essaj  on  tho  DiRtribu- 
tion  of  Wealth  (or  rather  on  Rent),  is 
copiooB  reportorj'  of  ^-nlnable  facta 
UM  landed   tenures    of  different 


coantnes. 

''The  RnssianR,  or  rather  those 
German  writers  who  have  observed 
the  manners  and  habits  of  Rnssia,  state 
■ome  strong  fitcts  on  this  point.  Two 
Middlesex  mowers,  they  say,  will  mow 
in  a  day  as  rnnch  grass  as  six  Rumian 
■erfii,  and  in  spite  of  the  deamess  of  pro- 
▼isiona  in  England  and  their  cheapness 
in  Bnssia,  the  mowing  a  quantity  of 
hay  which  would  cost  an  English 
fisnner  half  a  copeck,  will  cost  a  Kns- 
sien  proprietor  three  or  fonr  copocks.f 
Tlie  Prassian  counselknr  of  state,  Jacob, 
m  cnnsidered  to  have  proved,  that  in 
Bossia,  where  everything  is  cheap,  the 
Iftboar  of  a  serf  is  doubly  as  expensive 
■s  that  of  a  labourer  in  England.  M. 
Schmalz  gives  a  startling  account  of 
tlie  nnproductiveness  of  serf  labour  in 
Pmseia,  from  his  own  knowledge  and 
observation.i  In  Austria,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  the  labonr  of  a  serf 
is  eqnal  to  only  one-third  of  that  of  a 
free  nired  labourer.  This  calculation, 
nade  in  an  able  work  on  agriculture 
[with  some  extracts  from  which  I  have 
seen  favoured),  is  applied  to  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  deciding  on  the 
snmber  of  labourers  necessary  to  cul- 
:ivate  an  estate  of  a  g^ven  mngnitiide. 
9n  palpable,  indeed,  are  the  ill  effects 
)f  labour  rents  on  the  industry  of  tho 
igricnltnral  population,  that  in  Austria 
tsHC  where  proposals  of  changes  of 
my  kind  do  not  readily  make  their 
my,  schemes  and  plans  for  the  coni- 
nntation  of  labour  rents  are  as  popular 
IS  in  the  more  stirring  German  pro- 
rinces  of  the  North.**8 

What  is  wanting  in  tho  qnnlity  of 
he  labonr  itself,  is  not  mauo  up  by 
iny  excellence  in  the  direction  and 

*  EtM  M  Ittf  JHttrihuHon  qf  WeaUh  and 
m  M«  Souren  o^  Taxittion.  By  the  Rev. 
Uehard  Jones.    Page  fiO. 

t  **  SebmaU,  Enmomi*  FolUiqutt  French 
ranslation,  vol.  i.  p.  66.** 

X  Vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

f  The  Himgarian  reTohitlooary  govern- 
Mat,  dorinf  lu  brief  existence,  bestowed  on 
Jut  coantry  ooe  of  the  greatest  benefits  it 
MMBld  receive,  and  one  which  the  tyranny 
Jut  raeeecdcd  has  not  dared  to  take  away : 


superintendence.  As  the  same  writer^ 
remarks,  the  lauded  proprietors  "aro 
neces8;irily,  in  their  character  of  cul- 
tivators of  their  own  domains,  the 
only  guides  and  directors  of  the  in- 
duHtry  of  tho  agricultural  population," 
sinco  thoro  can  bo  no  intenne<liato 
class  of  capitalist  farmers  where  the 
labourers  are  the  property  of  the  lord. 
Great  lando^^ners  are  everywhere  an 
idle  class,  or  if  they  labour  at  all,  addict 
themselves  onlv  to  the  more  exciting 
kinds  of  exertion ;  that  lion's  share 
which  superiors  always  roserv'e  for 
themselvcK.  "  It  woul^'*  as  Mr.  Jones 
observes,  "be  hoixiless  and  irrational 
to  expect,  that  a  race  of  noble  pro- 
prietors, fenced  round  with  privileges 
and  dignity,  and  attracted  to  military 
and  political  pursuits  by  the  advan- 
tages and  habits  of  their  station,  should 
ever  become  attentive  cultivators  as  a 
boily."  Even  in  England,  if  the  cul- 
tiATition  of  every  estate  depended  upon 
its  pn>prietor,  any  one  can  judge  what 
would  'bo  the  result.  There  would  bo 
a  few  cases  of  great  science  and  energy, 
and  numerous  individual  instances  of 
modcnite  success,  but  tho  general  state 
of  agriciilturo  would  bo  contemptible. 

§  3.  Whether  the  proprietors  them^ 
selves  would  lose  by  the  emancipation 
of  thi'ir  slaves,  is  a  different  question 
from  the  comparative  effectiveness  of 
free  and  slave  labour  to  the  community. 
There  has  been  much  discuMHion  of 
this  question  as  an  abstract  thesis  ;  as 
if  it  could  possibly  admit  of  any  uni- 
versal solution.  Whether  slavery  or 
free  labour  is  most  profitable  to  the 
employer,  de()ends  on  tho  wages  of  tho 
free  labourer.  These,  asrain,  depend 
on  the  numbers  of  tho  labourinc:  popu- 
lation, compared  with  the  capital  and 
tho  hind.  Hired  labour  is  generally 
so  much  more  elKcicnt  than  shive 
labour,  that  the  enipli\ver  can  pay  a 
consiilorably  greater  value  in  wages, 
than  the  maintenance  of  his  slavoA 
cost  him  before,  and  yet  be  a  gainer 

It  ftvcd  the  peauntry  from  what  remained 
of  the  bondage  of  serftlom.  the  labour  rents : 
decreeing  compensation  tu  the  landlords  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  and  not  at  that  of 
the  liberated  peasants. 

*  Jones,  pp.  53,  54, 
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by  the  chanj:;c :  but  he  cannot  do  this 
without  limit.  TIic  decline  of  serfdom 
in  Kuropc,  and  its  extinction  in  the 
WcHtern  nations,  were  doubtless  has- 
tened by  the  changes  which  the  gro^^tli 
of  population  must  have  made  in  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  master.  As 
population  pressed  harder  u])on  the 
land,  without  any  improvement  in 
ap^riculture,  the  maintenance  of  the 
serfs  necessarily  bcaime  more  coKtly, 
and  their  labour  less  valuable.  With 
the  rate  of  wages  Huvh  as  it  is  in  Ire- 
land, or  in  England  f  where,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  efficiency,  ]al>our  is  quito  as 
cheap  as  in  Inland),  no  one  can  for  a 

iiioniont  imagine  that  slavery  could  j  not  been  ashamed  of  wishing 
be  protitable.  If  the  Irish  pi'OKantry  I  and  it  is  now  probable  that  at  the  f» 
were  slaves,  their  masters  would  be  as  i  pense  of  the  best  blood  of  Um  Vm 
willing,  as  their  Undlords  now  are,  to  |  States,  but  to  their  immeMmaUs  d^ 
pay  large  sums  mently  to  get  nd  of  |  vation  in  mental  and  moral  worth,  tb 
them.  In  the  rich  and  undcrpeopled  curse  of  slaverjr  will  be  cast  oat  bm 
soil  of  the  West  India  island.^,  there  is    the  great  American  republic,  to  iinili 


Indian  Negroes  shoald  lee  with 
placency,  and  encoorage  hy  their  ijn- 
pathics,  the  foundation  of  a  great  nd 
powerful      militax^      oommonweib^ 

Eledged  by  its  pnndples  and  d^wi 
y  its  strongest  interests  to  be  Ae 
armed  propagator  of  slaTeiy  thmqd 
every  region  of  the  earth  into  whicbib 
power  can  penetrate,  disclooes  a  a» 
tal  state  in  the  leading  portian  rf  iv 
higher  and  middle  classes^  whiohitii 
melancholy  to  see,  and  will  be  a  ImI^C 
blot  in  English  history.  FortmaliV 
they  have  stopped  sluMt  of  solMlf 
aiding,  otherwise  than  b^  worda  tM 
nefarions  enterprise  to  whidi  tbcj  MS 


just  as  little  donbt  that  the  balance  of 
profits  between  free  and  slave  labour 
was  greatly  on  the  side  of  slavery,  and 
that  the  compensation  granted  to  the 
slareowners  for  its  abolition  was  not 
more,  perhaps  even  less,  than  an  equi- 
valent for  their  loss. 

More  needs  not  l)e  said  here  on  a 


last  temporary  refiige  in  Biaal 
Cuba.  No  European  conntiy, 
Spain  alone,  any  longer  particual«l 
the  enormity.  Even  acr&go  nss  W 
ceased  to  nave  a  legal  esistsnes  h 
Europe:  Denmark  has  tha  hoMv^ 
being  the  first  Continental  nation  wW 
imitated  England  in  liberating  its  «• 


cauKC  so  completely  ju'lgod  and  dcci'liui  I  loiiial   slaves;    and   tho    abfuitioa  of 

as  that  of  slavery.     Its  demerits  arc  .  slavery  was  one  of  the  earliest  acCitf 

no  loiiger  a  que.<9tion  R'quinng  arp;u-  the  heroic  and  calumniated  Proriiiosil 

ment ;    though   tho    tcmiwr  of  •  mind  ;  Government  of  France.      The  Dstck 

manifested  by  the  largiT  part  of  the  Government  was  not  long  behind,  ttd 

influential    classes    in    Great  Britain  its  colonies  .ind  depcudoncies  are  10s; 

respecting    tho    struggle   now  taking  I  believe,  without  exception,  free  te 

place  in  America,  shows  how  grievously  actual  slavery:   though  forced  IsbMi 

the  feelings  of  the  pn'sent  generation  1  for  the  public  authorities  is  still  si» 

of  Englishmen,  on  this  subject,  have  cogniAeci  institution  in  Java,  sooo,  ss 

fallen  behind  the  positive  acts  of  the  may  ho)>c,  to  bo  exchanged  for  coapiili 

'.  -eriiTation  which  preceded  them.   That  personal  freedom, 
liie  ^on8  of  the  deliverers  of  the  ^^'c8t 
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Ib  the  regime  of  peasant  pro- 
is  in  that  of  slavery,  the  whole 
bikloDgs  to  a  single  owner,  and 
ioction  of  rent,  profits,  and 
ioes  not  exist.  In  all  other 
the  two  states  of  society  are 
eme  oppoeites  of  each  other, 
is  the  state  of  greatest  oppres- 
I  degradation  to  the  labouring 
lie  other  is  that  in  which  they 
most  uncontrolled  arbiters  of 
nloC 

idvantage,  however,  of  small 
Ml  in  laud,  is  one  of  the  most 
questions  in  the  range  of  poli- 
ODomy.  On  the  Continent, 
tkere  are  some  dissentients 
I  prarailing  opinion,  the  benefit 
g  a  numerous  proprietary  po* 
exists  in  the  minds  of  most 
I  the  form  of  an  axiom.  But 
aothorities  are  either  unaware 
dgment  of  Continentol  agricol- 
irare  content  to  put  it  aside, 
ilea  of  their  having  no  experi- 
laigo  properties  in  favourable 
Mioes :  the  advantage  of  large 
iB  beinf  only  felt  whore  there 
large  tanns;  and  as  this,  in 
istricts,  implies  a  greater  aocu- 
I  of  capital  than  usually  exists 
ontinent,  the  great  Continental 
except  in  the  case  of  grazing 
T9  mostly  let  out  for  cultivation 
portions.  There  is  some  truth 
but  the  argument  admits  of 
etorted ;  for  if  the  Continent 
ittio,  by  experience,  of  cultiva- 
s  large  Fcale  and  by  largo  capi- 
gcneiulity  of  English  writers 
better  acquainte<l  practicallv 
isant  proprietors,  and  have  al- 
vajrs  the  most  erroneous  ideas 
■  social  condition  and  mode  of 
et  the  old  traditions  even  of 
I  are  on  the  same  side  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Continent.  The 
kUTT"  who  wore  vannted  as  the 
r  Knglaod  wliile  they  existed, 


and  have  been  so  mnch  mourned  over 
since  they  disappeared,  were  either 
small  proprietors  or  small  farmers,  and 
if  they  were  mostly  the  last,  the  cha- 
racter they  bore  for  sturdy  indepen- 
dence is  the  noore  noticeable.  Tnero 
is  a  part  of  England,  unfortunately  n 
very  small  part,  where  peasant  proprie- 
tors are  still  common ;  for  such  are  the 
"  statesmen**  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, though  they  pay,  I  believe, 
generally  if  not  universally,  certain 
customary  dues,  which,  being  fixed,  no 
more  affect  their  character  of  proprie- 
tors than  the  land-tax  does.  There  io 
but  one  voice,  among  those  acquainted 
with  the  country,  on  the  admirable  ef- 
fects of  this  tenure  of  land  in  those 
counties.  No  other  agricultural  popu- 
lation in  England  could  have  fumisued 
tho  originals  of  Wordsworth's  pea- 
santry.* 

*  In  Mr.  Wordsworth**  little  descriptive 
work  on  the  scenery  of  the  Lakes,  he  speaks 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  dales  as  having  beea 
for  ceotories  **  a  perfect  republic  of  shep- 
hwds  and  agricolturists,  inroprietors,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  lands  which  they  occupied 
and  caltiTated.  The  plough  of  each  aian 
was  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
funilj.  or  to  the  occasional  acoonunodation 
of  his  neighbour.  Two  or  three  cows  ftai^ 
nished  each  family  with  milk  and  cheese. 
The  chapel  was  the  only  edifice  tliat  pre- 
sided oTer  these  dwellings,  the  supreme  bead 
of  this  pure  commonwealth  ;  the  membem 
of  which  existed  in  the  midst  of  a  powerfid 
empire,  like  an  ideal  society,  or  an  organised 
community,  whose  oonstitution  had  been 
imposed  and  regulated  by  the  monntaiiis 
which  protected  it.  Neither  high-bom 
nobleman,  knight,  nor  esquire  was  here; 
but  many  of  these  humble  sons  of  the  hills 
had  a  consciousneM  that  the  land  which 
they  walked  OTer  and  tilled  had  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years  been  possessed  by 
men  of  thehr  name  and  blood.  .  .  .  Com 
was  grown  in  these  vales  sufficient  upon 
each  estate  to  ftimish  broad  for  each  fkmily, 
no  more.  The  storms  and  moisture  of  the 
climate  induced  them  to  sprinkle  their  up- 
luid  property  with  outhouses  of  native  stone, 
as  piacea  of  shelter  for  their  sheep,  where, 
in  tempestuous  weather,  food  wasdi«tril>ute4 
to  them.  Every  family  qmn  f^m  its  own 
flock  the  wool  with  which  it  was  dothad ;  » 
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The  general  system,  however,  of 
Engliith  ciiltivAtion,  affording  no  expe- 
rience to  render  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  peasant  properties  familiar,  and 
Englishmen  being  in  general  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  agricultural  economy  of 
other  countries,  the  very  idea  of  pea- 
sant proprietors  is  strange  to  the  Kng- 
lish  mind,  and  does  not  easily  find 
access  to  it.  Even  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage stand  in  the  way :  the  familiar 
designation  for  owners  of  land  being 
"landlords,"  a  term  to  which  "  tenants*' 
is  always  understood  as  a  correlative. 
When,  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  the 
HUggestion  of  peasant  properties  as  a 
means  of  Irifth  improvement  found  its 
way  into  parliamentary  and  newspaper 
discussions,  there  were  writers  oi  pre- 
tension to  whom  the  word  "proprietor" 
was  so  far  from  conveying  any  distinct 
idea,  that  they  mittook  tne  small  hold- 
ings of  Irish  cottier  tenants  for  peasant 
properties.  The  subject  being  so  little 
unoerstood,  I  think  it  important,  before 
entering  into  the  theory  of  it,  to  do 
soroethmg  towards  showing  how  the 
case  stands  as  to  matter  of  fact;  by 
exhibiting,  at  greater  length  than 
would  otherwise  be  admissible,  some  of 
the  testimony  which  exists  respecting 
the  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  the  cultivators,  in 
those  countries  and  parts  of  countries, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
has  neither  landlord  nor  farmer,  other 
than  the  labourer  who  tills  the  soil. 

§  2.  I  lay  no  stress  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Kortn  America,  where,  us  is 
well  known,  the  land,  wherever  free 
from  the  curse  of  slavery,  is  almost 
tmivcrsally  owned  by  the  same  person 
who  holds  the  plough.  A  country 
combining  the  natural  fertility  of 
America  with  the  knowledge  and  arts 

wtaver  wts  here  and  there  found  among 
them,  and  the  rett  of  their  wants  was  sup- 
plied by  the  produce  of  the  yam,  which  they 
carded  and  spun  in  their  own  houses,  and 
carried  to  market  either  under  their  arm^i, 
or  more  flreqnently  on  packhorset.  a  small 
train  takinx  their  way  weekly  down  the 
valley,  or  oter  the  mountains,  to  the  most 
oommodious  town." — A  De$«ripHon  qf  the 
Hfftnery  qfikt  Lake$  in  th€  3'orf  A  qfBngland, 
3rd  edit.  pp.  60  to  53  and  88  to  65. 


of  modem  Europe,  is  to  pecJMtf 
circimistanced,  tliat  searcelj  an jtidii^ 
except  insecurity  of  yiupcrly  or  «tf> 
rannical  government,  conld  nuUtiMd 
impair  the  prosperity  of  tbe  i&dvliMl 
classes.  I  might,  with  Sumoiidi,  ■• 
sist  more  strongly  on  the  case  of  H^ 
cient  Italy,  •  especially  lAtimi;  M 
Campagna  which  then  swuniedvS 
inhabitants  in  the  yerj  regioM  vllft 
under  a  contrair  regime  hwm  hMMM 
uninhabitable  from  malaria.  Btt'I 
prefer  taking  tbe  evidence  oftke.Mll 
writer  on  thin^  known  to  him  bf  flf' 
sonal  observation.  '  -^ 

'^  It  is  especially  Switurlan^*  iM 
M.  do  Sismondi,  "which  should  bH# 
versed  and  studied  to  judge  of  IM 
happiness  of  peasant  proprieton.  ■ 
is  irom  Switaerland  wo  lean  lM 
agriculture  practised  hy  the  very  }# 
sons  who  eig'oy  its  ftnits,  wdbtiik 
pn)curo  great  comfort  for  a  vnriv 
merous  population  ;  a  groat  iaMffl^ 
dence  ot  cnaracter.  arising  from  irf^ 
pendence  of  position;  a  great  e^ 
merco  of  consumption,  the  result  ofS 
easy  circumstances  of  all  the  iiMI 
tants,  even  in  a  coimtiy  whooe  cBmM 
nule,  whoso  soil  is  hot  modeialdf  IIf 
tile,  and  where  late  frosts  andfBe# 
stancy  of  seasons  oflen  blight  thebfM 
of  the  cultivator.  It  is  impossiUi  ll 
see  without  admiration  those  tiahtf 
houses  of  the  poorest  peasant,  is  «ti$ 
so  well  closed  in,  so  covered  vn 
carvings.  In  the  interior,  spsdl 
corridors  separate  tlio  difieTentdlifr 
bers  of  the  numerous  family;  sscl 
chamber  has  but  one  bed,  whick  b 
abundantly  furnished  with  nnlA% 
bedclothes,  and  the  whitest  fisHi 
carefully  kept  furniture  anrroasdi  i; 
the  wnnlrobes  are  fillcfl  with  Knen;tll 
dairy  is  vast,  well  airwl,  and  of  CBq» 
site  cleanness;  under  the  ■•iw  nrf 
is  a  great  provision  of  com,  salt  wmHi 
chccHO  nnu  wood;  in  the  cow-hoetf 
are  the  tiucRt  and  most  carefhlly  toKbi 
cattle  in  Europe ;  the  garden  is  pinbl 
with  flowers,  both  men  and  wqbA 
aro  cleanly  and  warmly  clad,  the  «^ 
men  pro8er\'e  with  pride  their  uaaai^ 
costume ;  all  carry  in  their  frees  Al 
impress  of  health  and  strength.  IsC 
other  nations  boast  of  their      ' — 
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1  maj  always  point  with 
r  peaaantB."* 

le  eminent  writer  thus  ex- 
I  opinions  on  peasant  pro- 
in  general. 

rer  we  find  peasant  proprie- 

10  find  the  comfort,  security, 

in  the  future,  and  indepen- 

ch  assure  at  once  happiness 

.    The  peasant  who  with 

a  does  all  the  work  of  his 

itancej  who  pays  no  rent  to 

ore  hun,  nor  wae^es  to  any 

who  regulates  ms  produc- 

consumption,  who  eats  his 

drinks  his  own  wine,  is 

his  own  hemp  and  wool, 

I  for  the  prices  of  the  mar- 

I  has  little  to  sell  and  little 

I  is  never  ruined  by  revul- 

bde.    Instead  of  fearing  for 

he  sees  it  in  the  colours  of 

tio  employs  every  moment 

d  by  the  labours  of  the  year, 

ing  profitable  to  his  chil- 

to  future  generations.     A 

:es'  work    suffices  him    to 

seed  which  in  a  hundred 

be  a  large  tree,  to  di^  the 

hich  will  conduct  to  hmi  a 

(lesh  water,  to  improve  by 

I  repeated,  but  stolen  from 

all  the  species  of  animals 

bleswhich  surround  him.  His 

Dony  is  a  true  sa^^igs  bank, 

bdy  to  receive  all  his  little 

utilize  all  his  moments  of 

lie  ever^acting  power  of  na- 

,s  them  a  hundred*fold.   The 

a  a  lively  sense  of  the  hap- 

ichcd  to  the  condition  of  a 

Accordingly  he  is  always 

ly  land  at  any  price.     Ue 

tor  it  than  its  value,  more 

an  it  will  bring  him  in  ;  but 

right  in  estimating  highly 

tage   of  having  always   an 

>UB  investment  for  his  laboiu*, 

idcrbidding  in  the   wagcs- 

f  being  always  able  to  find 

lOut  tbie  nccebsity  of  buying 

xnty  price  ? 

easant  proprietor  is  of  all 
the  one  who  gets  most  from 
r  he  is  the  one  who  thinks 
\  rioHHeal  Secmw^,    Esaay  III. 


most  of  the  future,  and  who  has  been 
most  instructed  by  experience.  He  is 
also  the  one  who  employs  the  human 
powers  to  most  advantage,  because 
dividing  his  occupations  among  all  the 
members  of  his  family,  he  reserves 
some  for  evety  day  of  the  year,  so  that 
nobody  is  ever  out  of  work.  Of  all 
cultivators  he  is  the  happiest,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  land  nowhere  occu- 
pies, and  feeds  amply  without  becom* 
mg  exhausted,  to  manjr  inhabitants  as 
where  they  are  proprietors.  Finally, 
of  all  cultivators  the  peasant  proprietor 
is  the  one  who  gives  most  encourage- 
ment to  commerce  and  manufactures, 
because  he  is  the  richest."* 

This  picture  of  unwearied  assiduity, 
and  what  may  be  called  affectionate 
interest  in  the  land,  is  borne  out  in 
regard  to  the  more  intelligent  Cantons 
of  Switzerland  by  English  observers. 
"In  walking  anywhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Zunch,'*  says  Mr.  Ibiglis, 
"  in  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
one  is  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
industry  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  if  we 
learn  that  a  proprietor  here  has  a  re* 
turn  of  ten  per  cent,  we  are  inclined 
to  say,  '  ho  deserves  it.'  1  speak  at 
present  of  country  labour,  though  I 

*  And  in  another  work  (New  Prin^pUi  qf 
PoHHeal  Sconomjft  book  iii.  ch»p.  3)  he  aayt, 
"When  we  traTene  nearly  th«  whole  of 
Switzerland,  and  teteral  proTinces  ofFranee. 
Italy,  and  Oermany,  we  need  never  aik,  in 
looking  at  any  piece  of  land,  if  it  belongs  to 
a  peasant  proprietor  or  to  a  fanner.  Th;^ 
intelligent  care,  the  enjoyments  provided 
for  the  labourer,  the  adornment  which  the 
country  lias  reoelTed  fh>m  his  hands,  are 
clear  indications  of  the  former.  It  is  true 
an  oppressive  government  may  destroy  the 
comfort  and  brutify  the  intelligence  which 
should  be  the  result  of  property ;  taxation 
may  abstract  the  best  produce  of  the  fields, 
the  insolence  of  govern  ment  officers  may 
disturb  the  security  of  the  peasant,  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  Justice  against  « 
powerAil  neighbour  may  sow  discotu*age' 
ment  in  liis  mind,  and  in  the  fine  country 
which  has  iMen  giten  back  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Eang  of  Sardinia,  the  pro- 
priptor,  equally  with  the  day*labourer,  wears 
thf.  livery  of  indigence."  He  was  here 
speaking  of  Savoy,  where  the  peasants  were 
generally  proprietors,  and,  according  to  au- 
thentic accounts,  extremely  miserable.  But, 
as  M.  de  Sismondi  continues,  **  it  is  in  vain 
to  observe  only  one  of  the  rules  of  political 
economy ;  it  cannot  by  itself  suffice  to  pro* 
dace  good ;  but  at  least  it  diminishes  evil." 
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believe  thai  in  OTcry  kind  of  trade 
alnOf  the  people  of  Zurich  are  remark- 
able  for  tbeir  airHiduity;  but  in  the 
industry  they  show  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  land  I  may  euUVly  Bay  they  are 
unrivalled.  When  I  used  to  open  my 
casement  between  four  and  tive  in  the 
moming  to  look  out  upon  the  lake 
and  the  distant  Alps,  I  saw  the 
labourer  in  the  ficMs ;  and  when  I  re- 
turned from  an  evening  walk,  long 
after  sunset,  as  late,  perhaps,  as  half- 
past  eighty  there  was  the  lal^ourer, 
mowing  his  grasf),  or  tying  up  his 
vines.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  look  at 
a  field,  a  garden,  a  nedging,  scarcely 
oven  a  tree,  a  tlower,  or  a  vegetable, 
without  perceiving  proofs  of  the  ex- 
treme care  and  industry  that  are  be- 
stowed upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
If,  for  example,  a  path  leads  through 
or  by  the  sido  of  a  field  of  grain,  the 
com  is  not,  as  in  England,  permitted 
to  hang  over  the  path,  exposed  to  be 
pulled  or  trodden  down  by  every  passer- 
by; it  is  ever}'whftro  bounded  by  a 
ience,  stakes  are  placed  at  intervals  of 
about  a  yard,  and,  about  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  boughs  of  trees 
are  passed  longitudinally  along.  If 
you  look  into  a  licld  towunlH  even- 
ing, where  there  are  largo  Iw-ds  of 
f.iuliflowor  or  cabb.'ige,  you  will  iind 
ihivt  every  single  plant  has  b<;en 
wiitorod.  In  the  gardenn,  which  around 
Zurich  are  extremely  large,  th<j  most 
punctilious  care  is  evinced  in  every 
production  that  grows.  The  vege- 
tables are  plantc!«i  with  seeniiiigly 
niatheniatical  accuracy ;  not  a  single 
weed  is  to  bo  seen,  not  a  Mnglo 
stone.  Plants  arc  not  earthed  up  us 
with  W9f  but  are  planted  in  a  small 
hollow,  into  each  of  which  a  little 
manure  is  put,  and  each  plant  is 
watered  «laily.  Vt'here  seeds  are  sown, 
the  earth  directly  above  is  broken  into 
the  finest  powder;  every  shrub,  every 
flower  is  tied  to  a  stako,  and  wlu'.re 
there  is  wall-fruit,  a  trellicc  is  orcct<;d 
against  the  wall,  to  which  tbo  boughs 
arc  fastened,  and  there  is  not  <%  single 
thing  that  has  not  its  appropriate  rest- 
ing place.'** 

*  Stpilztrlandt  the  South  of  France,  and  the 
r^reneet  in  lt«X>.  By  U.  D.  Inglis.  Vol.  L  oh.  :& 
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Of  one  of  iha  remote  vaBtiyi  dikt 
High  Alps  the  bmdo  writer  thus  «• 
prassefl  himeelf:*— - 

"  In  the  whole  of  ibm  Ei^vdbrlk 
land  belongs  to  the  piieaeitij,  ili^ 
like  the  inhabitants  of  evaij  elhr 
place  where  this  state  of  tUbufetiiil 
vKvy  greatly  iu  the  extent  of  tfiairp^ 
sessions.  .  .  .  Qenerallj  spne^ef 
Engailine  peasant  liTOa  entin^^s 
the  produce  of  his  land,  with  m$  » 
ception  of  the  frw  articles  of  (Mp 
growth  required  in  his  £uni]y;  sadia 
coffee,  sugar,  and  wine.  Flax  is  |^os^ 
prepared,  spun,  and  woven,  -^-^ 
ever  leaving  his  house.  He 
his  own  wool,  which  is 
a  blue  coat  without  passing  tkM^ 
the  hands  of  either  the  d^  ar  m 
tailor.  I1ie  country  is  inc^NUitf 
greater  cultivation  than  it  hasnoeifii 
All  has  been  done  for  it  that  indHlV 
and  an  extreme  love  of  gain  ca  s^ 
vise.  There  is  not  a  foot  of  usili 
land  in  the  Engadine,  the  hwart  yMl 
of  which  is  not  much  lower  thai  it 
top  of  Snowdou.  Wherever  giuM  uB 
grow,  there  it  is ;  wherever  a  vBckaB 
bear  a  blade,  verdure  ie  seen  wgm  H; 
wherever  an  ear  of  rve  will  tiftk 
there  it  is  to  ho  found.  Bailey  ■• 
oats  have  also  thoir  appropriate  ifstii 
and  wherever  it  is  pus.sible  toiipcas 
little  patch  of  wheat-,  the  coltivadM  tf 
it  is  attempteil.  In  no  comitiy  ii 
Kuroive  will  be  found  so  few  poorM 
in  the  Engadine.  In  the  viUsM  tf 
Suss,  which  contains  about  siz'W' 
dred  inhabitants,  there  is  notsns^ 
individual  who  has  not  whcrewitliiltt 
livtt  comfortably,  not  a  ftingle  isft' 
vidual  who  is  indebted  to  others  &r4Bi 
moisel  that  ho  eats.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  gmersl  pmp^ 
rity  of  the  Swiss  ^M^a^^antry,  this  MM 
abKonco  of  pau)>€nsm,  and*  (itmsy^ 
most  be  said)  of  poverty,  csnnot  fci 
predicated  of  the  wholo  coontrr;  ^ 
largest  and  richcHt  canton,  tBst  d 
IVnio,  being  an  example  of  tke  e* 
trai-}- ;  for  althouirh,  in  the  paitsof  il 
which  arc  occupied  by  peaisst  p^' 
priciors,  their  industry  is  at  if  *" 
able  and  their  ease  and  comfort < 
spicuous  as  elsewhere,  the 
*  lbUi.eb.8MiAlik 
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id  whli  a  nnmeroiis  paaper 
m,  throngh  the  operation  of 
t  regulated  system  of  poor-law 
ration  in  Europe,  except  that 
nd  before  the  uew  Poor  Law.* 
i^witzerlami  in  some  othflr  re- 
iavourablo  ezaiuplc  of  all  that 
properties  might  effect.  There 
aeries  of  statistical  accounts 
rias  cantons,  drawn  np  mostly 
at  care  and  intclli^nce,  con- 
detailed  information,  of  tolc- 
cent  date,  respecting  the  con- 
the  land  ana  of  tlic  people, 
leae,  the  subdivision  appears  | 
ften  so  minute,  that  it  can  | 
e  supposed  not  to  bo  cxceftsive : 
indeDte<lnes9  of  the  proprietors 
iourishing  canton  of  Ziuich 
I,**  as  the  writer  expresses  it, 
1  incredible  ;"  so  that  '*  only 
naest  industir,  frugality,  tcm< 
and  completo  freedom  of  com- 
mabln  them  to  stand  their 
'f  Yet  the  general  concluf<ion 
e  from  these  books  is  that  since 
oning  of  the  centuT^,  and  con- 
r  with  the  subdivision  of  many 
'ates  whieh  belonged  to  noblert 
)  cantonal  gOTemment^,  there 
i  a  striking  and  rapid  improve- 
almost  every  department  of 
ire,  as  wi*ll  as  in  the  housps, 
ts,  and  the  food  of  the  penple. 
:er  of  the  account  of  Thurgau 
far  as  to  say,  that  since  the 

I  have  been  considerable  changes 
)r  Law  ailmiiiiMration  and  legiMa- 
«  Canton  of  Heme  since  the  sen- 
tbe  text  was  written.  But  I  am 
ienfclj  acquainted  with  the  nature 
tion  of  I  hefto  changes,  to  speak  more 
■Ij  of  them  here. 

riroL,  Gtoffraphicfd,  *^  Statittical 
*•  Sritz^iand.  Part  I.  Canton  of 
By  Gerold  .Moyer  Von  Knonau, 
k>>  I .  There  arc  villages  In  Zurich, 
n  which  there  is  niit  a  single  pro- 
uortgagcd.  It  does  not.  however, 
at  each  individual  proprietor  is 
rolved  hecaune  the  aggregate  mam 
l>rances  is  large.  In  the  i 'an ton  of 
wen,  ktr  instance,  it  is  stated  that 
!<l  properties  are  almoht  all  niort* 
It  rarely  for  more  than  one-half 
stcrcdTalne  (Part  XII.  Cai,foH 
<nura,  bj  Kdward  Im-'l  hum,  IMO, 
1  the  mortgages  are  often  for  the 
MDt  and  enim^ment  of  the  estate. 
'IL    Qtntom  ^  Thmfom,  bj  J.  A. 

M837,  ^auo.) 


subdivision  of  thd  fendal  estates  into 
peasant  properties,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  an  estate 
to  produce  as  much  grain,  and  support 
as  many  head  of  cattle,  at  the  wnole 
•stato  did  before.* 

§  3.  One  of  the  countries  in  which 
peasant  proprietont  are  of  oldest  date,, 
and  moHt  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  nopulation,  is  Norway.  Of  the 
social  and  economical  condition  of  that 
country  an  inten'sting  account  ban 
been  given  by  Mr.  Laing.  His  testi- 
mony' in  favour  of  small  landed  pro- 
perties both  thcro  and  elsewhere,  in 
given  with  great  decision.  I  shall 
quote  a  few  pasKOges. 

"  If  small  proprietors  are  not  good 
farmers,  it  is  not  from  the  same  cause 
here  which  wo  are  told  mokes  them  b<' 
in  Scotland— indolence  and  want  of  ex- 
ertion. Tho  extent  to  which  irrigation 
is  carried  on  in  these  glens  and  valleys 
shows  a  spirit  ol  exerti<m  and  co- 
openition  "  (I  request  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  point),  "  to  wliich  the  latter 
can  show  nothing  similar.  Hay  l>ein^ 
tho  principal  winter  supiwrt  of  live 
btock,  and  both  it  and  corn,  as  well  as 
potatoes,  liabh*,  fruni  the  simllow  soil 
and  powerful  n-tiection  of  Kunshine 
from  the  rocks,  to  l»e  burnt  and  withered 
up,  the  grrcitcst  exertions  nro  made  to 
bring  water  from  the  head  of  each  glen, 
along  suoh  a  level  as  will  give  the 
command  (»f  it  to  each  fanner  at 
the  head  of  his  fields.  This  is  done  by 
leading  it  in  wooden  troughs  (the  hall 
of  a  trco  ronghlv  scooped)  from  the 
hidiest  perennial  Ktroam  among  the 
hilln,  thnjugh  wo<nl«,  across  ravines, 
along  the  rocky,  often  perpi-ndiciilar. 
sides  of  the  glens,  and  from  this  main 
trough  giving  a  lateral  one  to  eaclt 
farmer  in  passing  the  head  of  his  farm. 
He  distributes  this  Kupply  by  moveable 
troughs  among  his  fields ;  and  nt  this 
sea^ou  waters  each  rig  8ucc<'s.»sively 
with  8cooj>s  like  those  used  bv  bleachers 
in  watering  cloth,  laving  liin  trough 
between  every  two  rigs  One  would 
not  believe,  without  seeing  it,  how 
very  large  an  extent  of  land  is  tra- 
versed expeditiouKly  by  theno  artiOcial 
*  ThurjiMt  p.  72. 


-'m' 
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fhowcn.      The   extent   of  tlie  main 

troughn  ii  vrry  rtoI,    In  one  glen  1 

walked  (en  mik-K,  and  taaiul  it  tniughMl 

on  both  lidcB  :  on  one,  tlio  chain  ii  con' 

tinned  down  the  niaiD  vallpy  for  furty 

milca.*    Tlium  ouky  bu  bnd  rnnucn 

who  do  •nch  thin)^ ;  but  (hey  ara  nnl 

inilolent,  nor  ignorout  of  the  principle 

of  working  in  concert,  and  kcvping  lip 

wilabiiihmenti    for    common    benefit. 

Tho^  are  undunbtedl;,  in  Ihu-iie  renpfcti^ 

far  Ui   adrance  of  any  rommunitT  of 

■cottars  in  onr  Highland  glen«.    Ther 

feel  u  proprietoni,  who  receiye  the  ad- 

vantsge  of  their  ovn  eiertione.    The 

excellent  state  of  Iho  roads  and  bridgei 

is  anotber  pmif  that  (be  country  is  in- 

balnted  by  pcnpte  who  have  a  common 

interest   to   keep  them  uuder  repair. 

There  are  no  tolls,  "t 

On  the  cHccts  of  peniuint  proprietor- 
abip  on  tht  Gjiitinent  gcDerslly,  the 
nme  vriter  expresses  biiiisclf  as  fot- 

"IfweliRten  to  the  lante  farmer,  the 
•cicntiSc  agriculluriHt,  the  "  [KiigliBh] 
"  political  ecoiicinii.'t,  good  lonuing 
muat  periah  with  large  farms;  Ibo 
Ten  idea  that  good  fitrming  can  eiisl, 
unlcat  on  largn  farms  cahivatud  with 
groat  capital,  tbcy  hold  (o  be  Hhaurd. 
Draining,  niannriiig,  i-cononiicol  ar-  . 
mngemeni,  ckiuiing  tlie  hind,  regular 

•  RclcbcnqHTRr  ,    , 

<]lMtc<l  by  lk(r,   Kar  fSodai   OjmditioH    and 
XdMcaluM    «CU.    P^^.    .■    -     ■ 


rotations,  TalnaUe  itocx  and  u^l^ 
menls,  all  belong  azdndvely  talua 
farma,  worked  byjarge  capita^  ujb 
hired  labour,  llhia  read*  my  mk. 
but  if  we  raise  our  araa  froM  Iw 
bookBtotbeirfielda,u  '       ~ 


farmed  in  Urge  ranna,  witfc  wU  ■ 
aee  in  the  best  distncte  fatmsd  p 
small  farmi,  w«  Me,  mad  ihen  k  m 
blinking  tbs  fact,  better  ci«a «  tti 
ETouDd  in  FUixlen,  Eut  FbWM 
llolatinn,  in  iliort  on  the  wliob  tmi 
the  arable  land  c(«qDa]  qulitjM^ 
ContincLt,  Iram  tbe  Sound  to  CsUi 
than  weaeeoD  thslineof  BlitMkcaS 
oppoails  to  this  line,  wid  in  IhaMii 
Lilitudcs,  from  the  Frith  tt  Ftiim 
round  to  Dover.  Miattl*  Uga  ■ 
amotl  poitiona  of  ar&ble  grovnd  pm 
evidently,' >--!•-       •   >■ 


am'all  poniont  belnig  ia  ftopOh.m 
in  tnondoT^  Holla^  FimS^^ 
Uitmarach  in  HoUtein,  to  lln  fail. 
It  is  not  pretended  l>j  our  ^^tsdM 

writeni,  tW  ourlumfa -=- 

Berwickahire,  BoztnugL. 
Lothiana,  approach  to  the 

cultivation,  atlentiootoiiiBL-.,,., 

;c,  and  clean  itate  of  tbe  Uai  u 

rruductiiPneia  from  >  mnaU  MMatf 
not  originally  rich,  whUi  dirib- 
piiih  the  small  farmcn  of  FlandnL* 
1  l,<.;r  .v.(nm     i„  the  best  fumed pw* 

puuof  Kumw    *"»i'''i  in  the  comers  and  borden' 
nd  cuiilT  pLuii     'hu  liulda  of  large   faima,  in  tb*  iNt 


ftc..  In  aU  which  pi 


aul^udunnuv  being  HipparlHl, 


ogriHK  o/d  E,M««  e  in  Xtnc 
a  Tractllrr,  vp-tMtt  Kqq. 


igli  tbem,  unneoessMily  wiit  l» 
cause  ibcy  are  bail,  and  bad  W^ 
Ihcy  are  wide,  in  neglected  com 
wuBta  spots,  usulesB  belts  and  A 
of  aorry  trees,  and  anch  nnpnda 
atvns,  than  would   ntaintain  ths  Mt 
of  the  imriah,  if  they  were  all  Udll^ 
gctlivr   and   cultivated.       Unt  k^ 
caiiilal  njiilifd  lo  farming  is  rf  emm 
onljuppIicdtothcTery  b«tt  of  tkeid 
ufucuuutry.  It canoot toudi tbe hJ 
nnjirodnctii-e  apois  which  mmmmm 
tiioo  and  Inbour  to  fertilize  tbMtlba 
i«  c<.ii«iatcnt  with  u  quick  icbn  rf 
capital.    Jlut  although  hitcd  tias  i^ 


I  and  labour  may.    Be  ii 
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'  trniiu  at  Ent  from  his  land 

re  living.    But  in  tbe  course 

tiouB  fortility  and  tbIdc  are  , 

s  better  living,  and  e 


essentially    connected   with    the  hus- 
bandry or  iimaLl  farmerB — h11  those  are 
featares  in  the  occopation  of  a  country 
by  ■mallproprielor-lartnera,  which  niuM 
nved  proccBBEB  ol  husbandry,    make  the  inquirer    pauae  bcroro  he 
ned.      Fnrrow  drnining,  Btall  |  admits  the  donna  nf  onr  land  doctors 
'■     "  at  home,  that  large  farms   workt'd  by 


tn  the  hnnbandry  of  the  small    hireil  labour    ( 


alone  brine    ont  the  grealasi  produo 

tiTeuFBS  of  the  soil   and   rnmieb  th« 

greatest  supply  of  the  neccnsariea  and 

or  life  to  tbe  inhabitants 


Plandera,  Lombunly,  Swil 
nr  most   improving  diatnctB 
JO  farms  are  but  beginning  to  ' 
!ni.     Dairy  husbandry  even,  I 
Dianufaclure   of  the   largest    ofacountrj.' 
}j  the  roopemtinn  of  many 

ncr*,*  the  mutuni  ossursnce        t  4.    Among  the  many 
It  6re  and  hail-stomii,  j  regions  of  Germany  in  nlii 
II  farmers- 


properties  prevail,  I  select  the  Palati- 
nate, for  tbe  advantage  of  quoting, 
mo-lem  from  au  English  source,  tlie  results  of 
recent  personal  observation  of  Its  agri- 
culture and  its  peojile.  Mr.  Howitt, 
B  writer  whose  habit  it  ia  to  sea  all 
English  objects  and  English  socialities 
on  their  brightest  side,  and  who,  in 
treating  of  tbe  itiicnish  poasanlry, 
certaiTily  does  not  underrate  the  rude- 
ness of  their  iroplementK,  and  the  iu- 
'----—"-'--"     '     -■'  vcrthe- 


-upe  ration 
HcicntiHc 
ittnral  opci 

e  manufactuie  of  hect-toot 
te  snpply  of  the  European 
dth  Hax  and  hemp,  by  the  bus- 
f  tmall  fnimori— the  abund- 

of  the 

ind   tbe   tiilal 

i  the  tables  eve 

id  this  variety  and  abundance    feriority  of  their  ploi  ^ 

anco' Ln  whicb  th*  SiHm  peannu     '^¥  'hows  that  under  Ih 


--mS'I}  *'"'"  ^  '^''"  ■pparalus  by  the'inten- 
lake  sit  J  of  their  application.  "The  peasant 
man  harrows  and  clears  his  land  till  it  ia  in 
the  nicest  order,  and  it  is  admirable  to 
see  the  crops  which  he  obtaina."* 
"The  peaaants-f-  are  the  great  and 
ever-present  objects  of  country  life. 
They  are  the  great  population  of  the 
country,  because  they  theoiselvcs  are 
the  possessors,  lliis  country  is,  in 
fact,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  It  is  panelled  out  among 
the  multitude Tbe  pcnsants  are 


of  the    'hey  cultivate,   totally  dependen. 

ittima    the    labour   afibrdcd  by   others— they 

'°~  '"  '  are  themselves  the  proprietors.     It  is, 

perhaps,  from  this  cauae  that  thej  ars 

Id.  They  Uboor 
busily,  early  and  late,  because  they 
1.  aad  which  I  *  Knnil  ani  DrntMHc  Lifr  tf  Oimainr, 
InUfrttr  sf    p.  IT.  ' 


,..„,.  ,.  rhaps, 

. .  I*.  Uvirm,  Sunt     probably 

id*il_pp.l3e<tHqq.  ■ 

--■--■-' '-tu  latiSi 
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K-trl  that  tlicy  nro  labourinj;;  for  tbem- 
selvcs.  ....  The  German  peasants 
work  hard,  but  thcj  have  no  actual 
want.  Every  man  has  his  bouse,  his 
orchard,  his  roadside  trees,  commonly 
so  heavy  witli  fruity  that  he  is  obliged 
to  prop  and  secure  them  all  ways,  or 
they  would  be  torn  to  pieces.  Ho  has 
his  corn-plot,  his  plot  for  mangel- 
wurzel,  for  hemp,  and  so  on.  He  is 
his  own  maHter;  and  he,  and  every 
member  of  his  family,  have  the  strongest 
motives  to  labour.  You  see  the  effect 
of  this  in  that  unremitting  diligence 
which  is  beyond  that  of  the  whole 
world  besides,  and  his  economy,  which 
IB  still  greater.  The  Germans,  indeed, 
are  not  so  active  and  lively  as  the 
English.  You  never  see  tliom  in  a 
bustle,  or  as  though  they  meant  to 
knock  off  a  vast  deal  in  a  little  time. 
.  .  .  They  are,  on  the  contnary,  slow, 
but  for  ever  doine.  They  plod  on  from 
day  to  day,  and  year  to  year — the 
most  patient,  untirable,  and  persever- 
ing of  animals.  The  English  peasant 
is  so  cut  off  from  the  idea  of  property, 
that  he  comes  habitually  to  look  ujkju 
it  as  a  thing  from  which  he  is  warned 
by  the  laws  of  the  large  proprietors, 
and  becomes,  in  consequence,  spirit- 
less, puri)oselc8s The  German 

bauer,  on  the  contrary,  looks  on  tho 
country  ns  made  for  him  and  his 
icllow-men.  Ho  feels  himself  a  man; 
ho  has  a  stake  in  the  country,  as  good 
as  that  of  the  bulk  of  his  neighbours; 
no  man  can  threaten  him  \iith  ejec- 
^on,  or  the  workhouse,  so  long  as  he 
is  active  and  economical.  He  walks, 
therefore,  with  a  bold  step ;  he  looks 
you  in  the  fiice  with  tho  air  of  a  free 
man,  but  of  a  respectful  one." 

Of  their  inthistry,  the  same  writer 
thus  further  speaks  :  *'  There  is  not  an 
hour  of  the  year  in  which  they  do  not 
find  unceasing  occupation.  In  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  weather 
permits  them  by  any  means  to  get  out 
of  doors,  they  are  always  finding  some- 
thing to  do.  They  carry  out  their 
manure  to  their  lauds  while  tho  frost 
is  in  them.  If  there  is  not  frost,  they 
are  busy  cleaning  ditches  and  felling 
old  fruit  trees,  or  such  as  do  not  bear 
well    bach  of  them  as  are  too  poor  to 


lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  wood,  6nd 
plenty  of  work  in  ascending  into  tbe 
mountainous    woods,    and    bringn; 
thence  fuel.    It  ironld   astonish  ihe 
English  common  people  to  ice  the  is- 
tcnce  labour  with  which  the  GennaM 
earn  their  firewood.     In  the  depth  of 
frost  and  snow,  go  into  any  of  ther 
hills  and  woods,  and  there  yen  fiad 
them  hacking  np  stumps,  cnttiogcff 
branches,  and  gathering;  by  all  meaas 
which    tho    official    wood-poficc  viO 
allow,  boughs,  stakes,   ana  pieces  if 
wood,  which  they  conTey  hone  vilk 
the  most  incredible  toil  and  patienoe.*** 
After  a  description  of  their  caiefnl  ol 
laborious  vineTard    culture,    he  eai- 
tinueSft  "  In  England,  with  its  excst 
quantity  of  grass  lands,  and  its  Uigs 
famiR,  80  soon  as  the  ffrain  is  in,  sil 
the  fields  are  shut  up  for  haj  grasi^  tkt 
country  seems  in  a  comparative  itato 
of  rest  and  quiet.    But  here  they  tat 
everywhere,  and  for  ever,  boeiiig  sil 
mowing,  planting  and  cutting  veedp 
ing    and  gathenng.     Thej  nave  a 
succession   of  cr«ms  like    a  aisifail- 
gardener.    They  have    their  caml% 
poppies,  hemp,  flax,  saintfoin,  hiceiii^ 
rape,    oolewort,    cabbage,    rot^sg^ 
black  turnips,  Swedish  and  while  tth 
nips,    teazles,    Jerusalem   articbokr% 
mjingel-wurzel,  parsnips,  kidiiey-beui% 
iield-beans  and  peas,  vetches,  laditt 
com,  buckwheat,  madder  for  the  Bum- 
facturer,  potatoes,  their  great  crop  d 
tobacco,  millet — all,  or  the  greater  pcri^ 
under  the  family  management^  in  their 
own  family  allotments.     They  h^n 
had  these  things  first  to  sow,  msnr  d 
them  to  transplant,  to  hoe,  to  weel  li 
clear  uff  insects,  to  top ;  many  of  AsB 
to  mow  and  gather  in  successive  ercfL 
They  have    their  watcr^neadowik  d 
which  kind  almost  all  their  meadoM 
arc,    to  flood,  to  mow,   and  refiood; 
watercourses  to  reopen  and  to  nab 
anew ;  their  cariy  fruits  to  gather,  H 
bring  to  market  with  their  green  atji 
of   vegetables;    their    cattle,   dit% 
calves,  foals,  most  of  them  prisoao^ 
and  |)oultry  to  look  after ;  their  nae^ 
as  they  shoot  rampantly  in  the  m^ 

•  Hural  and  DomuHe  Zi/k  < 
p.  44. 
t  Ibid.  p.  fiO. 
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ter  heat,  to  prune,  and  thin  out  the 
•aves  when  thcj  are  too  tliick :  and 
nj  one  may  imagine  what  a  scene  of 
icessaut  hiboar  it  is." 
This  interesting  sketch,  to  the 
encral  truth  of  which  any  ohscrvant 
ravellcr  in  that  highly  cultivated  and 
opalous  region  can  bear  witness, 
ccords  with  the  more  elaborate  de- 
ncation  by  a  distinguished  iuhabitint, 
Vofesiior  Ban,  in  his  little  treatise 
On  the  Agriculture  of  the  Palati- 
ate/**  Dr.  Bau  beans  testimony  not 
olv  to  the  industry,  but  to  the  skill 
nd  intelligence  of  the  peasantry; 
heir  judicious  emplo^ont  of  manures, 
nd  excellent  rotation  of  croiHi;  the 
irogressive  improvement  of  their  agri- 
olture  for  generations  past,  and  the 
pirit  of  further  improvement  which  is 
tfll  active.  "The  indcfatigablcncss 
f  the  country  people,  who  may  be  seen 
A  activity  all  the  day  and  all  the  year, 
nd  are  never  idle,  oecause  thev  make 

food  distribution  of  their  labours, 
find  for  every  interval  of  time  a 
oitable  occupation,  is  as  well  known 
18  their  zeal  is  praiseworthy  in  turning 
o  use  every  oircumstance  which  pre- 
lents  itself^  in  seizing  upon  every  use- 
hi  novelty  which  offers,  and  even  in 
ieaTY:hing  out  new  and  advantageous 
nethods.  One  easily  perceives  that 
iie  peasant  of  this  district  has  reflected 
nnca  on  his  occupation :  ho  can  ^ve 
naaons  for  his  modes  of  proceeding, 
sren  if  those  reasons  are  not  always 
tenable  ;  he  is  as  exact  an  observer  of 
proportions  as  it  is  possible  to  be  from 
nemoiy,  without  the  aid  of  figures :  he 
ittends  to  such  general  siipis  of  the 
times  as  appear  to  augur  nim  either 
benefit  or  harm.'^f 

The  experience  of  all  other  parts  of 
Germany  is  similar.  "In  Saxony," 
mjn  Mr.  Kay,  "  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
nnce  the  peasants  became  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land,  there  has  been  a 
l;^nd  and  continual  improvement  in  the 
eoodition  of  the  houses,  in  the  manner 
of  living,  in  the  dress  of  the  peasants, 

•  Omiks  AoriemUmn  cf€k»  PakOimaU,  and 
mrHemlarhi  %n  the  territory  qf  Heidelberg. 
nf  Dr.  U"!  Helnrlch  Ban.  Heidelberg, 
MO. 

t  Ban,  pp.  1\  1C> 


and  partictdarly  in  the  culture  of  the 
land.  I  have  twice  walked  through  that 

{>art  of  8axony  called  Saxon  Switzer- 
and,  in  company  with  a  German  guide, 
and  on  purpose  to  see  the  state  of  the 
rillages  and  of  the  farming,  and  I  can 
safely  challenge  contradiction  when  I 
affirm  that  there  is  no  farming  in  all 
Europe  superior  to  tHe  laborioumy  care- 
ful cultivation  of  the  valleys  of  that 
part  of  Saxony.    There,  as  in  the  can- 
tons of  Berne,  Vaud,  and  Zurich,  and 
in  the  Bhine  provinces,  the  farms  are 
singularly  flourishing.    They  are  kept 
in  beautiful  condition,  and  are  always 
neat  and  well  managed.    The  ground 
is  cleared  as  if  it  were  a  garden.    No 
hedges    or    brushwood    encumber  it. 
Scarcely  a  rush  or  thistle  or  a  bit  of 
rank  grass  is  to  be  seen.  The  meadows 
are   well  watered  every  spring  with 
liquid  manure,  saved  from  the  drain- 
ings  of  the  farm  yards.    The  grass  is 
BO  free  from  weeds  that  the  Saxon 
meadows  reminded  me  more  of  English 
lawns  than  of  anything  else  I  had  seen. 
The  peasants  endeavour  to  outstrip  one 
another  in  the  quantity  and  quahty  of 
the  produce,  iu  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  and  in  the  general  cultivation 
of  their  respective  portions.     All  tho 
little  proprietors  are  eager  to  find  out 
how  to  farm  so  as  to  produce  the  gi-catest 
results  ;  they  diligently  seek  alter  im- 
provements ;  they  send  their  children 
to  the  agricultural  schools  in  order  to 
fit  them  to  assist  their  fathers ;  and 
each  proprietor  soon  adopts  a  new  im- 
provement introduced   by  any  of  his 
neighbours."*     If   this   be  not  over- 
stated, it  denotes  a  state  of  intelligenca 
very  different  not  only  from  tliat  of 
English     labourers    but    of    English 
fanners. 

Mr.  Kay's  book,  published  in  1850, 
contains  a  mass  of  evidence  gathered 
from  observation  and  inquiries  in  many 
diflcrcnt  parts  of  Europe,  together  with 
attestations  from  many  distin^xuished 
writers,  to  the  beneficial  eflects  of  pea- 

*  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  <^f 
ike  People  in  England  and  Europe ;  showing 
the  RetuUe  qf  the  Primary  Schoole,  and  of 
ike  division  of  Landed  Property  in  Foreign 
Countries.  By  Joseph  Kfty,  Esq.,  M.A.  Buv 
lister-at-Law,  and  late  Travelling  Bachelor 
of  tbe  UniTersitjr  of  Cambridge.  VoL  i«  ppt 
136-40. 
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wiiit  niopovtics.  Among  the  tostimonics 
whk'ti  he  f'itfs  resjiecting  thoir  effect 
on  acnonltiire,  I  select  the  following. 

"  ilo.l  h  Msporgcr,  himself  an  inhahi- 
tantof  that  partofPrassia  where  the  land 
is  the  nioHt  guUlivided.  has  published 
a  lonp  and  very  elal>oratc  work  to  show 
the  admirable  cons(.>qaenceB  of  a  system 
<if  freeholds  in  land.  Ho  exprcHscs  a 
very  decided  opinion  that  not  only  are 
i\\e'grosi  products  of  any  given  number 
of  acres  held  and  cultivated  by  small 
or  peasant  proprietors,  greater  than  the 
gross  products  of  an  equal  numl)er  of 
acres  held  by  a  few  great  proprietors, 
and  cultivated  by  tenant  fanners,  but 
that  the  net  products  of  the  former, 
after  deducting  all  the  expenses  of 
cultivation,  are  also  greater  than  the 
net  products  of  the  latter.  ...  He 
mentions  one  fact  which  seems  to  prove 
that  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  countries 
wh(>re  the  properties  are  small,  must  be 
rapidly  increaving.  He  says  that  the 
price  of  the  laud  which  is  divided  into 
Hmall  properties  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
provinces,  is  much  higher,  and  has  been 
rising  much  more  rapidly,  than  the 
price  of  land  on  the  gn*at  estates.  He 
and  I^feKHor  Rau  both  say  that  this 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  small  estates 
would  have  mined  the  more  recent 
l)un.'hasers,  unless  the  productiveness 
<if  the  small  CKtutos  had  increased  in 
at  loast  an  equal  proportion ;  and  as  the 
saall  proprietors  have  been  tjraihudUi 
hemming  more  and  more  prottperoua 
nutwithstanding  the  increasing  prices 
thoy  have  paid  lor  their  land,  he  arguos, 
with  apparent  justnesa,  that  this  would 
seem  to  show  that  not  only  the  p-oss 
profits  of  the  small  estates,  but  the  n  't 
lirotits  also,  have  been  gradually  in- 
♦TCasing,  and  that  the  net  profits  per 
acre,  of  land,  when  farmed  by  small 
proprietors,  are  greater  than  the  net 
profits  per  acre  of  land  farmed  by  a 
p^rcut  proprietor.  Ho  pays,  with  seem- 
ing tnith,  that  the  increasing  price  of 
land  in  the  small  estates  cannot  be  the 
mere  eflbct  of  competition,  or  it  would 
have  diminished  tne  profits  and  the 
pnijiperity  of  the  small  proprietors,  and 
that  this  result  has  not  followed  the 


TLse. 


"  Albrccht  Tliacr,  another  celebrated 


German  writer  on  the  difTerent  srstcn 
of  agriculture,  in  one  of  hiB  later  woife 
(Principles  of  Rational  AgricnltaR) 
expresses  his  decided  conTictum,  thit 
the  net  produce  of  land  is  greater  irim 
farmed  oy  small  proprietors  than  trtm 
farmed  by  great  proprieton  or  Aeic 
tenants.  .  .  .  This  opinion  of  Tliaer  H 
all  the  more  remarkable,  as,  during  tbt 
early  part  of  his  life,  be  was  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  EngHsh  syi 
of  great  estates  and  great  &nns." 

Mr.  Kay  adds,  from  his  own 
tion,  "  The  peasant  fanning  of '. 
Saxony,  Holland,  and  Switaerisod  ii 
the  most  perfect  and  economical  htn- 
ing  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  wtf 
country."* 

§  5.  But  the  most  dccisiTe  exunis 
in  opposition  to  the  English  picjduBS 
agamst  cultivation  by  peasant  jgh 
prietors,  is  the  case  of  JBelginm.  lis 
soil  is  originally  one  of  the  wont  fli 
Europe.  "  The  provinces,"  says  Mk 
M'Culloch,t  *<  of  West  and  EsU 
Flanders,  and  Hainanlt,  form  a  fb^ 
stretching  ||)Iain,  of  which  the  InxorisBft 
vegetation  indicates  the  indefiitigsbli 
care  and  labour  bestowed  upon  its  csl- 
tivation ;  for  the  natural  soil  oonsiflli 
almost  wholly  of  barren  sand,  and  its 
grrat  fertility  is  entirely  the  rennh  of 
vcn-  skilful  mana^ment  and  judiriou 
application  of  vanous  manures."  TTictt 
exists  a  carefully  prepared  and  comwe- 
hensive  treatise  onFlemifth  HusbanoiT, 
in  the  Farmer's  Series  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledce- 
The  writer  observes,  J  that  the  Flem^ 
agriculturists  "  seem  to  want  nothiig 
but  a  space  to  work  upon :  whaterarbs 
the  quality  or  texture  of  the  soil,  it 
time  they  will  make  it  prodoce  sen^ 
thing.  The  sand  in  the  CampiBe  csa 
be  cimipared  to  nothing  but  the  sas^ 
on  the  sea-sliore,  which  tliey  probably 
were  orijnnally.  It  is  highly  inteftti' 
ing  to  follow  step  by  step  the  progrea 
of  improvement.  Here  youseeaeot* 
tage  and  rude  cow-shed  erected  as  s 
spot  of  the  most  unpromising  aspect 
1  he  loose  white  saua  blown  into  ine- 

•  Kay.  i.  110-8. 

t  Geot^rttfhirii/  Dictionary,  art.  **  B^flMh* 
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gnlar  numnds  Is  only  kept  together  by 
the  roots  of  the  heath :  a  Biiiall  8pot 
only  is  levelled  mid  surmundcd  by  a 
ditch :    part  of  this    is  eovered  with 
joung  broom,  part  is  planted  with  po- 
tatoes, and  perha])s  a  small  patch  of 
diminatiye  clover  may  show  itseUV*  bat 
manures,  both  solid  and  liquid,  are  col- 
lecting. "  and  this  is  the  nucleus  from 
which,  in  a  few  years,  a  little  farm  will 
iprcad  around.   ...  If  there  is  no 
mannre  at  hand,  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  sown,  on  pure  sand,  at  first,  is 
broODD :  this  grows  in  the  most  barren 
soils ;  in  three  years  it  is  fit  to  cut,  and 
pFodnces  some  return  in  fag(»tB  for  the 
wkers  and  brickniakers.    The  leaves 
which  have  fallen  have  somewhat  en- 
riched the  soil,  and  the  fibres  of  the 
loots  ha%'e  given  a  certain  degree  of 
ooBBpsctness.    It  may  now  be  ploughed 
snd  sown  uith  buckwheat,  or  even  with 
lye  without  manure.    By  the  time  this 
is  reaped,  some  manure  may  have  been 
collected,  and  a  regular  course  of  crop- 
|Bng  may  begin.  As  soon  as  clover  and 
potcitoes  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  cows 
vid  make  manure,  the  improvement 
goos  on  rapidly ;  in  a  few  years  the  soil 
undergnes  a  complete  change:  it  be- 
comes ni«'il')w  and  retentive  of  moi.sturo, 
and  f-ariched  by  the  vegetable  mutter 
affoi-ded  by  the  decompositi<»u  of  the 
rofits  of  cluvcr  and  other  plants.  .  .  . 
.\ftcr    the    land  has   been  gra(hiall^ 
bnMight  into  a  good  state,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  a  regular  manner,  there  ap- 
pears much  less  ditTerence  l>etwt.'en  the 
■oils  whit-h  have  been  originally  guod, 
and  those  which  have  been  made  su 
by  Isbour  and  industry.    At  least  the 
cnma  in  both  appear  more  nearly  alike 
at  harvest,  tlian  is  the  case  in  soils  of 
differpnt  qualities  in  other  countries. 
This  is  a  great  pnx)f  of  the  excellency 
of  the  Flemish  svsteni ;  fiir  it  shuws 
that  tlie  land  is  in  a  ccmstant  state  uf 
inipnn-emcnt,  and  that  the  deticiency 
*i  the  wjii  is  compensated  by  greater  ; 
.ittcntion    to    tillage    and    manuring, 
vMpecially  the  latter." 

The  people  who  labour  thus  inteuFcly, 
l»caose  lauouring  for  tliemselves,  have 
practised  for  centuries  those  principles 
of  rotation  of  crups  and  economy  of 
&annreS|  which  in  England  arc  counted 


among  modem  discoveries :  and  even 
now  the  superiority  of  their  agricctlture, 
as  a  whole,  to  that  of  England,  is  ad- 
mitted by  competent  iudges.  "Tho 
cultivation  of  a  poor  light  soil,  or  a 
moderate   soil,**  says  the  writer  last 

2 noted,*  "i-*  generally  su^rior  in 
landers  to  that  of  the  most  improved 
farms  of  the  same  kind  in  Britain.  We 
surpass  the  Flemish  farmer  greatly  in 
capital,  in  varied  implements  of  tillage, 
in  the  choice  and  breeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep,''  (though,  according  to  the  same 
authority,t  they  are  much  "  before  us 
in  the  feeding  of  their  cows,")  "  and 
the  British  farmer  is  in  general  a  man 
of  superior  education  to  the  Flemish 
peasant.  But  in  the  minute  attention 
to  tho  qualities  of  tho  soil,  in  the  ma- 
nagement and  application  of  manures 
of  diflerent  kinds,  in  the  judicious  suc- 
cession of  crops,  and  CR))ecia!ly  in  tho 
economy  of  land,  so  that  every  part  of 
it  shall  be  in  a  constant  state  of  pro- 
ductitm,  we  have  still  something  to 
learn  from  the  Flemings,'*  and  notfi'om 
an  instructed  and  enteq)rising  Fleming 
here  and  there,  but  from  the  general 
practice. 

Much  of  the  most  highly  cultivated 
part  of  the  country  consists  of  peasant 
l)roperties,  managed  by  the  proprietors, 
always  either  wholly  or  partly  by  spade 
industry.!  "^Vhen  the  land  is  culti- 
vated entirely  by  the  spade,  and  no 
horses  arc  kept,  a  cow  is  kept  for  every 
three  acres  ol  land,  and  entm.'ly  fed  on 
artificial  grasses  and  roots.  This  lutxle 
of  cultivation  is  principally  adopted  in 
the  Waes  district,  where  proiM-rties  are 
very  small.  All  the  labour  is  done  by 
the  different  members  of  the  family;" 
children  soon  beginning  "to  a.ssist  in 
varitius  minute  ojMsrations,  according  to 
their  age  and  strength,  stich  as  weed- 
ing, ho«'ing,  feeding  the  cows.  If  \\\f*y 
can  raise  rye  and  wheat  enotigh  to 
make  their  bread,  and  potatiM-s.  tur- 
nips, carrots,  and  clover,  for  tht;  cows. 
they  do  well;  and  the  i)r«<duce  of  tho 
sale  of  their  raj)e-seed,  tiieir  llax,  their 
hemp,  and  their  butter,  after  dedueting 
the  exjjeuse  of  manure  purcha.scd,  which 

*  FUmitk  HnthiiHilry,  p.  3. 

t  Ibid.  p.  1.3. 

X  Ibid.,  pp.  73  et  seq. 
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1b  always  conmdorablo,  gives  them  a 
voiy  pwxl  pnifit.  Suppose  the  vrhoh 
extent  of  the  land  to  be  six  acres,  which 
is  not  an  uncommon  occupation,  and 
which  one  man  can  manage;"  then 
(after  dcscrihing  the  cultivation),  "if 
a  man  with  his  wife  and  three  young 
children  are  considered  as  equal  to 
throe  and  a  half  grown  up  men,  the  fa- 
mily will  require  thirty-mne  bushels  of 
grain,  forty-nine  bushels  of  jxitatoen,  a 
fat  hog,  and  the  butter  and  milk  of  one 
cow :  an  acre  and  a  half  of  laud  will 
produce  the  grain  and  potatoes,  and 
allow  some  crtm  to  fini^th  the  iat toning 
of  the  hog,  which  has  the  extni  butter- 
milk :  ant'ther  acre  in  clover,  carrots, 
and  potatoes,  together  with  the  stubble 
tmnips,  will  more  th.in  feed  the  cow; 
consequently  two  and  a  half  acres  of 
land  18  sufhcient  to  feed  this  family, 
and  the  produce  of  the  other  three  and 
a  half  may  be  sold  to  pay  the  rent  or 
the  interest  of  purchase-money,  wear 
and  tear  of  implements,  extra  manure, 
and  clothes  for  tho  family.  Dut  these 
acres  are  the  most  pmlitable  on  the 
farm,  for  the  hemp,  flnx,  and  colza  are 
included ;  and  by  having  another  acre 
in  clover  and  roots,  a  second  cow  can 
be  kept,  and  its  produce  sold.  Wo 
have,  therefore,  a  soluti<ni  of  tho  prob- 
lem, how  a  fumily  can  live?  and  tlirivo 
on  six  acres  of  moderate  land.''  After 
showing  by  crilculatinii  tlmt  this  extent 
of  land  (::\n  bo  cultivated  in  tbo  most 
perlect  manner  by  the  family  without 
any  aid  Inuii  hin-d  InlMHir,  the  writer 
contiDUOH.  "In  a  farm  oi'  tm  ar-nrs  en- 
tirely cullivated  by  iho  spade,  the  ad<H- 
tiun  <;f  a  man  and  a  woman  1o  the 
njondters  of  tbo  family  will  i-ender  all 
the  operations  more  easy;  and  with  a 
horse  and  cart  to  carry  (»i:t  the  manuix), 
and  briiiLT  home  the  ])ro(liice,  and  occa- 
sionally draw  the  barrow.s,7?yiCtf6i>  acres 
may  be  very  well  cidtivnte«f.  .  .  .  Thus 
it  will  bo  seen,"  (this  is  the  result  of 
some  pages  of  details  and  calculations,*) 
"  that  by  spade  husbandry,  au  industri- 
ous man  with  a  small  capital,  occupying 
only  fifteen  acres  of  good  light  land, 
may  not  only  live  and  bring  up  a  fa- 
mily, pai/ing  a  good  rcntj  but  may  accu- 
mulate a  considerable  sum  in  the  course 

•  FIcmiah  IluUandrv,  p.  SI. 


of  his  life."  But  the  indefatig&Ue  ifr 
dustry  by  which  ho  accomplishes  thi% 
aufl  of  which  so  lai^ge  a  purtion  is  Or 
pended  not  in  tho  mere  cultiyation,  boK 
m  the  improvement,  for  a  distant » 
turn,  of  tho  soil  itself — ^hae  that  ind» 
try  no  connexion  with  not  pa.^  in?  TCBtf 
Could  it  exist,  without  prcsuppoiiog 
at  least,  a  virtually  pennaiwnt  tewm? 

As  to  their  mode  of  IiTiag;  *'tht 
Flemish  fanners  and  labonren  liwB 
much  more  economically  than  the  itat 
class  in  England:  thcj  ecldom  oft 
meat,  except  on  Sandaya  and  in  W 
vest:  buttermilk  and  potaiocs  with 
brown  bread  is  their  daily  food."  It 
is  on  this  kind  of  evidence  that  En^iA 
travellers,  as  they  hnny  through  £i- 
r(»pc,  pronounce  the  peasantry  oiemy 
Continental  conntiypoor  and  miaenUer 
its  agricultural  and  social  system  a 
failure,  and  the  Englishthe  onlvr^iat 
under  which  labourcn  are  well  o£  It 
is,  truly  enough,  the  only  r^fprna  ante 
which  labourers,  whether  well  off  or 
not-,  never  attempt  to  be  better.  Ss 
little  are  English  laboorvra  accustomed 
to  consider  it  possible  that  a  laboorer 
should  not  spend  all  he  earns,  thattbty 
habitually  mistake  the  aigna  uf  eeo- 
nomy  for  those  of  poverty.  Oh»m 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  phtsttK 
mcna. 

''Accordingly  they  are  erraduoBf 
acquiring  capital,  and  their  great  am- 
bition is  to  have  land  of  their  ovn. 
They  eagerly  seize  every  opportimitr 
of  purchasing  a  small  larm,  and  tbs 
price  is  so  raised  by  competition,  thst 
land  pays  little  more  than  two  per  cot 
interest  for  tho  purchase  money.  Lsrgs 
properties  gradually  disappear,  and  aw 
divided  into  small  portions,  which  a:U 
at  a  high  rate.  But  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  the  population  is  conlinmU^ 
increasing,  being  rather  diftused  throng 
the  mass^jH  than  accumulated  iniuii- 
vidtuds." 

AVith  facts  like  these,  known  tai 
accessible,  it  is  not  a  little  suxprisiii^ 
to  iind  the  case  of  Flanders  referred  to 
not  in  recommendation  of  peasant  pn>- 
perties,  but  as  a  warning  against  them; 
on  no  bettor  ground  than  a  presomptiv* 
excess  of  population,  inferred  fiom  tfcs 
distress  wliich  existed  among  the  [Cftr 
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iitiT'  of  BimlMDt  and  East  Flanders 
tlie  disastrous  year  1846-47.  The 
itlcncc  which  I  have  cited  from  a 
titer  conversant  with  the  subject,  and 
irini?  no  economical  theory  to  sup- 
»rt,  shows  that  the  distress,  whatever 
my  have  been  its  serority,  arose  from 
I  insufficioncj  in  these  little  properties 
snpply  abundantly,  in  any  ordinnry 
rcQiustanccs,  the  wants  of  all  whom 
ey  have  to  maintain.  It  arose  from 
e  eirsential  ctHidition  to  which  those 
e  subject  who  employ  land  of  their 
m  in  growing  their  own  food,  namely, 
At  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
aat  be  borne  by  themselves,  and  can- 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  largo  farmers,  be 
kiftetl  from  them  to  the  consumer. 
'hen  we  remember  the  season  of  1846, 
partial  failure  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
fed  an  almost  total  one  of  tho  potato, 
\m  no  wonder  that  in  so  unusual  a 
ilamity  the  produce  of  six  acres,  half 
'  them  sown  with  flax,  hemp,  or  oil 
«d8,  should  fall  short  of  a  yearns  pro- 
sion  for  a  family.  But  we  are  not  to 
mtiast  the  distressed  Flemish  peasant 
ith  an  English  capitalist  who  farms 
iveral  hundred  acres  of  land.  If  the 
iasant  were  an  Encclishman,  he  would 
>t  be  that  capitalist,  but  a  day-la- 
xmr  under  a  ca|ntalist.  And  is  there 
>  distress,  in  times  of  dearth,  among 
hy-labourers?  Was  there  none,  that 
^ar,  in  countries  where  small  proprie- 
ra  and  small  farmers  are  unknown  ? 
■m  aware  of  no  reason  for  belie vin:; 
at  the  distress  was  greater  in  Lel- 
nm,  than  corresponds  to  the  propor- 
jnal  extent  of  the  failure  ot  crops 
mpared  u-ith  other  countries.* 

§  6.  The  evidence  of  the  beneficial 
eraition  of  peasant  properties  in  the 
lannel  Islands  is  of  so  aecisive  a  cha- 
ctcr,  that  I  cannot  help  adding  to 
e  namerooi  citations  already  nuide, 

»  A*  mncboftliediitrailatalyeonplained 
in  Bclpiun,  mm  partake*  in  any  degreo  of  a 
rmancot  character,  appears  to  be  almost 
atkomd  to  the  portion  of  the  population 
K»  earrj  en  manuteeCnring  labour,  either 
itaelf  or  in  ooqjanetton  with  agricultural ; 
d  to  be  occasioned  bj  a  diminished  demand 


rB«lKu; 

To  tb«  preeecUiw  tesdmonles  respecting 

ermany*  Switserund,  and  Belgium,  may 


part  of  a  description  of  the  economical 
condition  of  those  islands,  by  a  writer 
who  combines  personal  observation 
with  an  attentive  study  of  the  informa- 
tion afforded  by  others.  Mr.  AVilliam 
Thornton,  in  his  "Plea  for  Peasant 
Proprietors,"  a  book  which  by  the  ex- 
cellence both  of  its  materials  and  of  its 
execution,  deserves  to  bo  regarded  as 
the  standard  work  on  that  side  of  the 
question,  speaks  of  the  island  of  (lucm- 
sey  in  the  following  terms :  "Not  even 
in  England  is  nearly  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  produce  sent  to  market  from  a 
tractor  such  limited  extent.  This  of 
itself  might  prove  that  tho  cultivators 
must  be  far  removed  above  poverty,  for 
being  absolute  owners  of  all  the  pro- 
duce raised  by  them,  they  of  course  sell 
only  what  they  do  not  themKclvcs  re- 
quire. But  the  satisfactoriness  of  their 
condition  is  apparent  to  every  observer. 
'The  hapj[)iest  community,*  says  Mr. 
Hill,  '  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot 
to  fall  in  with,  is  to  bo  found  in  this 
little  island  of  Guernsey.'  '  No  matter,' 
says  Sir  George  Head,  'to  what  point 
the  traveller  may  choose  to  bcna  his 
way,  comfort  everywhere  prevails.' 
What  most  surprises  tho  English  vi- 
sitor in  his  first  walk  or  drive  beyond 
the  bounds  of  St.  Peter's  Port,  is  the 
appcaranco  of  the  habitations  with 
which  the  landscape  is  thickly  studded. 
Many  of  them  are  such  as  in  his  own 
country  would  belong  to  persons  of 
middle  rank;  but  he  is  puzzled  to  guess 
what  sort  of  people  live  in  the  others, 
which,  though  in  general  not  largo 
enough  for  farmers,  are  almost  invari- 
ably much  too  good  in  every  respect  ibr 

day  labourers Literally,  in  the 

whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fishermen's  huts,  there  is  not  one 
so  mean  as  to  bo  likened  to  the  ordinary 
habitation  of  an  English  farm  labourer. 
'Look,'   says  a  late  Bailiff  of 

be  added  the  following  fhmi  Niebuhr,  re 
specting  the  Roman  Campogna.  In  a  letter 
fhnn  Tivoli,  he  says,  "  WheroTer  you  find 
hereditary  fltrmers,  or  small  pro}>netora, 
there  you  also  find  industry  and  honesty.  1 
belieTO  that  a  man  who  would  employ  a  large 
fortune  in  establishing  small  fk'ccholdr  might 
put  an  end  to  robbery  in  the  mountain 
districts."— i'/#  and  Letten  qf  yitjuhr,  »ol. 
ii.  p.  149. 
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Guom8oy,  Mr.  Do  Lisle  Brock,  *at 
tho  hovelH  of  the  Kn^liali,  and  compare 
them  with  the  cottages  of  our  pea- 
KaDtrj.'  ....  lU'ggunt  are  utterly  un- 
known  Pauperinn,    able  bodied 

paup<'rimn  at  least,  is  nearly  as  rare  as 
nieiidirftnc}\  Tlic  Savings  Banks  ac- 
counts also  b('ur  witness  to  the  f^cnoral 
abundance  enjoyed  by  the  lnlM)unng 
classes  uf  (iuemsoy.  In  the  y(>ar  1841, 
there  were  in  England,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  liitcen  millions,  less 
tlian700,0(H)depfisitfir8,or  one  in  every 
twenty  persons,  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  de])n8its  was  BOl.  in 
Uucmsey,  in  the  same  year,  out  of  a 
population  of  26.000  the  numlwr  of  de- 
positors was  1020,  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  deposits  40/."*  The 
evidence  as  to  Jersey  and  Aldomey  is 
of  a  similar  character. 

Of  the  efficiency  and  productiveness 
of  agriculture  on  the  small  properties 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  Mr.  Thornton 
produces  ample  evidence,  the  rCKuIt  of 
which  he  sums  up  as  follows  :  "  Thus 
it  appears  that  m  the  two  principal 
Channel  Islands,  the  agricultural  }Kipu- 
lation  is,  in  the  one  twice,  and  in  the 
other,  three  times,  as  dense  as  in  Bri- 
tain, there  being  in  the  latter  country' 
only  one  cultivator  to  twenty-two  acres 
of  cuhivatt'd  land,  while  in  Jersey  there 
is  one  to  eleven,  and  in  Ciuernsoy  one 


highest  average  rince  cUimed  fivthi 
whole  of  England,  is  thirty  boafaek 
In  Jersey,  where  tbe  STerag*  mm  if 
farms  is  only  sixteen  aciei;  £b  annflji 

Eroduce  of  wheat  per  mere  vu  ^tUti 
y  Inglis  in  1834  to  \m  HaUrm 
bushels;  but  it  is  proved  br  iftcU 
tables  to  have  been  forty  boahebii 
the  five  yean  ending  wita  18SB.  fa 
Guernsey,  where  fkrau  ne  id 
smaller,  four  ^narten  per  men,  M- 
cording  to  Inght,  is  oonaidered  m  vnI, 
but  still  a  very  common  crop."  "Ibiitf 
shillings*  an  acre  would  be  tboogbtii- 
England  a  very  fair  rent  for  middMi|t 
land ;  but  in  the  Channel  lalanda,  it  ■ 
only  verv  inferior  land  that  vroold  Ml' 
let  for  at  least  42." 

§  7.    It  is  finom  France,  tliat  m-^ 
prcBsions  unfavourable  to  peasant  pi^ 

J>erties  are  generally  drawn ;  it  is  ii  - 
.'^rance  that  the  system  is  bo  often  ai>- 
Bcrtcd  to  have  brought  forth  itifinit' 
in  the  most  wretched  posmUe  agricn^ 
turc,  and  to  be  rapidly  reducing,  if  Mt 
to  have  already  reduced,  the  premtij.  ■ 
by  suUlirision  of  land,  to  the  verge  if 
starvation.     It  is  difficult  to  aocoMt 
for  the  general  prevalence  of  impM-* 
sions  80  much  the  rerene  of  Brotk. 
llic     agricidture     of     France     was 
wretched,  and  the  peasantry  in  gresi 
indigence,  before  tho  Rcvolntion.    At 


to  seven  acres.     Yet  the  agriculture  of    that  time  thev  were  not,  so  universaUy 


these  ishinds  maintains,  besides  culti- 
vators, non-agricultural  populations, 
respectively  four  and  five  times  as 
dense  as  that  of  Britain.  This  difler- 
ence  does  not  arise  from  any  8ui>eri- 
ority  of  soil  or  climate  possessed  by  tho 
Channel  Islands,  for  tuo  former  is  na- 
turally rather  pmir,  and  the  latter  is 
not  bi'tter  than  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England.  It  is  owing  entirely 
to  the  assiduous  care  of  the  farmers, 
and  to  the  abundant  use  of  nianure."t 
"  In  the  year  1837,''  he  savs  in  another 
place, J  "  the  average  viel(f  of  wheat  in 
the  large  farms  of  England  was  only 
twenty-one  bushels,  and  the  highest 
average  for  any  one  county  was  no 
more  than  twenty-six  bushels.      The 

•  A  PUa  for  Ptmani  ProprMon.     By 
^iUIani  Tbomu  Thornton,  pp.  99— lOi. 
t  Ibid.  p.  38. 
i  Ibid.  p.  9. 


as  at  present, landed  proprietors.  There 
were,  however,  considerable  districts  of 
France  where  the  land,  even  then,  wss 
to  a  great  extent  the  property  of  tbi 
peasantry,  and  among  these  weie 
many  of  the  most  conspicuous  excep> 
tions  to  tho  general  bad  agricnltoie 
and  to  the  genond  poverty.  An  ar 
thority,  on  this  point,  not  to  be  ^ 
puted,  is  Arthur  I'oung,  tho  inveteitti 
enemy  of  small  fanna,  the  coirphMS 
of  the  nKxleni  English  school  of  agri- 
cult  urittts  ;  who  yet,  travelling  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  France  in  1787, 
1788,' and  1789,  when  he  finds  imaifc- 
able  excellence  of  cultivation,  wnt 
hesitates  to  ascribe  it  to  peasant  pie* 
perty.    "  Leaving  Sauve,     says  he,t 

•  A  Plea  for  Peatant  Proprietor»,f^^SL 
t  Arthnr    Yoang'a    Traeelg    im 
vol.  i.  p.  .'^0. 
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nradb  ftruck  with  a  large 
land,  seemingly  nothing  hnt 
rks;  yet  most  of  it  enclosed 
ted  with  the  most  industrious 
.  Erery  man  has  an  olive,  a 
,  an  almond,  or  a  peach  tree, 
s  scattered  among  them ;  so 
whole  ground  is  covered  with 
It  mixture  of  these  plants  and 
rocks,  that  can  be  conceived, 
kbitants  of  this  village  deserve 
ement  for  their  industry ;  end 
a  French  minister  they  should 

They  would  soon  turn  all  the 
around  them  into  gardens, 
knot  of  active  husbandmen, 
1  their  rocks  into  scenes  of 
because  I  suppose  tJieir  oirn, 

the  same  by  the  wastes,  if 
I  by  the  same  omnipotent 
r  Again:*  "Walk  to  Ros- 
(near  Dunkirk)  "where  M. 
has  an  improvement  on  the 
hich  he  very  obligingly  showed 
tween  the  town  and  that  place 
t  number  of  neat  little  houses, 
b  with  its  garden,  and  one  or 
B  enclosed,  of  most  wretched 
iutie  sand,  naturally  as  white 

but  improved  by  industry. 
pc  of  property  turns  sand  to 
^nd  again  :t  "Goine  out  of 

was  surprised  to  find  by  far 
ttest  exertion  in  irrigation 
tiad  yet  seen  in  Franco ;  and 
led  by  some  steep  mountains, 
nltivated  in  terraces.  Much 
at  St.  Lawrence.  The  scenery 
erecting  to  a  farmer.  From 
to  Uie  mountain  of  rough 
'hich  I  crossed,  the  ride  has 
most  interesting  which  I  have 

France ;  the  eflbrts  of  in- 
le  most  vigorous ;  the  anima- 
Dost  lively.  An  activity  has 
«,  that  has  swept  away  all 
<t  before  it,  and  has  clothed 
rocks  with  verdure.  It  would 
race  to  common  sense  to  ask 
I ;  the  enjoyment  of  property 
re  done  it.  Give  a  man  the 
Msession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and 
im  it  into  a  garden ;  give  him 

r    T««n2*s    Trao$U    in  France, 

L 
>.5I. 


a  nino  yean  lease  of  a  garden,  and  ho 
will  convert  it  into  a  desert'' 

In  his  description  of  the  country  at 
the  foot  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  he 
speaks  no  longer  from  surmise,  but 
from  knowledge.  "  Take*  the  road  to 
Moneng,  and  come  presently  to  a  scene 
which  was  so  new  to  me  in  France, 
that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own 
eyes.  A  succession  of  many  well- 
built,  tight,  and  comfortable  farmine 
cottages  built  of  stone  and  coverea 
with  tiles ;  each  having  its  little  gar- 
den, enclosed  by  dipt  thom-hcdges, 
with  plenty  of  peach  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  some  fine  oaks  scattered  in  the 
hedges,  and  young  trees  nursed  up 
with  so  much  care,  that  nothing  but 
tho  fostering  attention  of  the  owner 
could  effect  anything  like  it.  To 
every  house  belongs  a  farm,  per- 
fectly well  enclosed,  with  grass  bor- 
ders mown  and  neatly  kept  around 
the  corn-fields,  with  gates  to  pass 
from  one  enclosure  to  another.  Tliero 
are  some  parts  of  England  (where 
small  yeomen  still  remain)  that  re- 
semble this  country  of  Beam;  but 
we  have  very  little  that  is  equal  to 
what  I  have  seen  in  this  nde  of  twelve 
miles  from  Pan  to  Moneng.  It  is  all 
in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors,  with- 
out tho  farms  being  so  small  as  to 
occasion  a  vicious  and  miserable  popu- 
lation. An  air  of  neatness,  warmth, 
and  comfort  breathes  over  the  whole. 
It  is  visible  in  their  new-built  houses 
and  stables ;  in  their  little  gardens ;  in 
their  hedges;  in  the  courts  before  their 
doors ;  even  in  the  coops  for  their 
poultry,  and  tho  sties  for  their  hogs. 
A  peasant  docs  not  think  of  rend^rin^ 
his  pig  comfortable,  if  his  own  happi- 
ness hang  by  the  thread  of  a  nine 
years'  lease.  We  are  now  in  B^am, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  cradle  of 
Henry  IV.  Do  they  inherit  these 
blessings  from  that  good  prince  ?  The 
benignant  genius  of  that  good  monarch 
seems  to  reign  still  over  the  country ; 
each  peasant  has  the  fowl  in  the  pot.*' 
He  frequently  notices  the  excellence 
of  the  agriculture  of  French  Flanders. 
where  the  farms  "  are  all  small,  and 

*  Arthur    Young's    Travtis    m  Franee, 
•  vol.  i. 
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iimcli  in  thohp.ndsof  little pniprietors/'*  i  no  rent  to  par,  miglit  be  rafficiently  it 
In  tlie  I'iivs  do  (.'atix,  oIho  a  rt>imtTTof  |  his  ease  to  work  improTementSi  iid 
eninll  rropcrticn,  the  nipicultnre  was  i  curry  on  a  vigorou  nnsbondry;  }id 
niiserahli! ;  of  which  his  cxplnnation  '  what  I  have  seen  in  France,  )m 
was,  that  it  '*  is  a  mantii'aLtarin.(^  frrcatlj  lessened  mj  good  opinioa  if 
country,  and  famiinp:  is  but  a  (iocon-  them.  In  Flandera,  I  saw  exceBnt 
darv  pursuit  to  the  crittonihliric.  wiiii*h  husbandry  on  properties  of  30  tftlW 
vprcatlfi  over  tho  \vii(»lc  of  h."f  The  acres ;  bat  we  selaom  find  here  waA 
same  district  is  still  a  scat  of  inanu-    smal!  patches  of  propertT  as  are  comnMS 


factnrcs,  anil  a  country  of  small  pro- 
prietors, and  IH  now,  wlicther  we  judge 
fr<jm  the  ap])earancc  of  the  crops  or 
from  the  olKcial  returns,  one  of  the 
hest  cultivated  in  France.     In  **  Flan- 


in  other  provinces,  in  Alsace,  ui 
on  the  Garonne,  that  is,  on  soils  of 
such  exuberant  fertility  as  to  dnuud 
no  exertions,  some  snuJl  propcrtist 
also  are  well  cultivated.     In  Deani,! 


ders,  Alsace,   and  pare  of  Artois,  as    passed  through  a  region  of  little  fiuiBa% 
well  as  on  the  banks  <<f  the  (jiaronne,  !  whose  appearance,  neatness,  t^at^ni 

was  iHbft 
smaQsoK 


France  possesses  a  husbandry  equal  to  .  happiness  charmed  me  ;  it 
otir  ()wn,'*$     ITiose  countries,  and   a  '  property  alone  could,  on  a  i 


considerable  part  of  Quercy,  "  are  cul- 
tiviitcd  more  like  gardens  thon  farms. 
Perhaps  they  are  too  much  like  gar- 
dens, irom  the  smaUuess  of  propertic8."§ 
In  those  districts  the  admirable  rota- 
tion of  crops,  so  long  practised  in  Italy, 
but  at  that  time  generally  nedected 
in  France,  was  alreody  universal. 
"ITie  rapid  succession  of  crops,  the 
harvest  of  one  bcinp:  but  the  signal  of 
tfowinir  immediately  fdr  a  second,"  (the 
same  fact  which  strikes  all  ol)scrvers 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,)  "can 
fjcarcely  be  carried  to  greater  ]KTl*ec- 
tion :  «nd  this  is  a  point,  perhaps,  of 
all  others  tin;  most  es.sential  to  good 
huHl.andry,  when  such  crops  nro  so 
justly  distributed  as  we  generally  find 
tlj(;in  in  thc-e  provinces ;  cleaning  and 
ameliorating    ones    being    made    the 

f)reparation  for  such  as  foul  and  cx- 
laufii." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  Aiihnr  Vounr^'s  testimony  on  tho 
Ribject  of  jieasant  properties  is  uni- 
formly favourable.  In  Lorraine,  (.'ham- 
pagne,  and  clHcwhere,  he  linds  the 
aj;ri<:iiltnre  ba«l,  and  the  small  pro- 
prietors very  miserable,  in  consequence, 
as  he  nays,  of  the  extreme  sulnlivisiiin 
of  the  land.  His  opinion  is  thus  summed 
up :[] — ''  JVfnit  1  travelled,  I  conceived 
that  .small  farms,  in  property,  were 
very  susceptible  of  good  cultivation; 
ana  that  the  occupier  of  such,  having 

•  Young,  pp.  322—4. 

t  Ibid.  p.  325.  X  IbW.  vol.  I.  p.  357. 

i  Ibid.  p.  3G4.  i:  IbiJ.  p.  :I12. 


effect ;  bnt  these  were  by  no 
contemptibly  small ;    they  are,  si  I 

i'udged  by  the  distance  fromhonwts 
louse,  from  40  to  80  acres.  Except 
these,  and  a  very  few  other  instances, 
I  saw  nothing  respectable  on  aoiaU 
properties,  except  a  most  nnrenuttii^ 
industry.  Indeed,  it  is  necesssir  to 
impress  on  the  reader's  mind,  thit 
though  the  husbandry  I  met  with,  is 
a  great  variety  of  instances  on  Httk 
properties,  was  as  bad  as  can  be  vcB 
conceived,  yet  the  industry  of  Uie  poi* 
sesvore  was  so  conspicuons,  and  i» 
meritorious,  that  no  commendadoM 
would  be  too  great  for  it.  It  w» 
suifieient  to  j)tovc  that  propertj  ii 
land  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  sctict 
instigator  to  severe  and  incesnsk 
labour.  And  this  truth  is  of  sack 
force  and  extent,  that  I  know  no  mr 
so  sure  of  carrying  tillage  to  a  moos- 
tain  top,  as  by  permitting  the  ad|)ois> 
ing  villagers  to  acquire  it  in  prepertr; 
in  fart,  we  see  that  in  the  moontaioi 
of  Languodoc,  &c.,  they  have  cos- 
veyed  earth  in  baskets,  on  their  bscH 
to  form  a  soil  where  nature  had  denifld 
it." 

The  experience,  therefore,  of  tUi 
celebrated  agriculturist,  and  apostle  rf 
the  gratidt'  culUtrty  may  be  said  to  Isk 
that  the  effect  of  small  priipcitics,  ci^ 
tivated  by  peasant  proprietors,  is  ^ 
mirable  when  they  are  not  too  smsB: 
so  small,  namely,  as  not  fully  to  ocrnpy 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  ihmiljr 
for  he    often    complains,    i^ith  gwt 
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fmrmt  mson,  of  the  quantity  of 
E»  time  which  the  peasantrj  had  on 
fir  hands  when  the  land  was  in 
■X  small  portions,  notwithstanding 
r  srdonr  with  which  they  toiled  to 
pv^ove  their  little  patrimony,  in  every 
y  -which  their  knowledge  or  ingenuity 
lid  suggest.  He  recommends,  ac- 
dhigly,  that  a  limit  of  suhdivision 
luld  be  fixed  by  law;  and  this  is 
no  means  an  indefensible  proposi- 
1  in  countries,  if  such  there  are, 
ere  division,  having  already  gone 
ther  than  the  state  of  capital  and 

njittirc  of  the  staple  articles  of  cul- 
itioa  render  advisable,  still  con- 
ies piDgressive.  That  each  peasant 
old  have  a  patch  of  land,  even  in 

property,  if  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
port  him  in  comfort,  is  a  system 
h  flJl  the  disadvantages,  and  scarcely 


any  of  the  benefits,  of  small  properties; 
since  he  must  either  live  in  indigence 
on  the  produce  of  his  land,  or  dspend 
as  habitually  as  if  he  had  no  Inudcd 
possessions,  on  the  wages  of  hired 
labour :  which,  besides,  if  all  the  hold- 
ings surrounding  him  are  of  similar 
dimensions,  he  nas  little  prospect  of 
finding.  The  benefits  of  peasant  pro- 
perties are  conditional  on  th'.'ir  not 
being  too  much  subdivided;  that  is, 
on  their  not  being  required  to  main- 
tain too  many  persons,  in  proportion 
to  the  produce  tuat  can  be  raised  from 
them  by  those  persons.  The  question 
resolves  itself,  like  most  questions  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  into  one  of  population.  Are 
small  properties  a  stimulus  to  undue^ 
multiplication,  or  a  check  to  it  ? 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


COKTIXUATION  OP  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


1.  Bbpokb  examining  the  influ- 
B  of  peasant  properties  on  the  ulti- 
se  economical  interests  of  the 
mrins:  class,  as  determined  by  the 
^esee  of  population,  let  us  nolo  the 
jtm  respectmg  the  moral  and  social 
[lence  of  that  territorial  arrange- 
it,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
ibKshcd,  either  by  the  reason  of  the 
?,  or  by  the  facts  and  authorities 
d  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
lie  reader  new  to  the  subject  must 
e  been  stmck  with  the  powerful 
ression  made  upon  all  the  wit- 
les  to  whom  I  have  reiorrcd,  by 
it  a  Swiss  statistical  writer  calls 
''  almost  superhmnan  industry''  of 
■ant  proprietors.*  On  this  point, 
femat,  authorities  are  unanimous. 
me  vrho  have  seen  only  one  country 
easant  properties,  always  think  the 
abitants  of  that  country  the  most 
ustriouB  in  the  world.  There  is  as 
e    doubt    among   observers,   with 

n«  Cmmhtm  8ckafhau$0m  (before  <|iiotcd;, 


what  feature  in  the  condition  of  the- 
peasantry  this  pre-eminent  industry  is 
connected.  It  is  **  the  magic  of  pro- 
perty,'* which,  in  the  words  of  Artlnir 
Young,  "  turns  sand  into  gold."  'i'he 
idea  of  property  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  imply  that  there  should  be 
no  rent,  any  moro  than  that  thci-e 
should  be  no  taxes.  It  merely  implies 
that  the  rent  should  be  a  fixed  charge, 
not  liable  to  be  raised  against  the  pos- 
sessor by  his  own  improvements,  or  by 
the  will  of  a  landlora.  A  tenant  at  a 
qnit-rent  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  proprietor ;  a  copyholder  is  not  less 
so  than  a  freeholder.  What  is  wanted 
is  permanent  possession  on  fixed  terms. 
"  Give  a  man  the  .secure  possession  of 
a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into 
a  garden  ;  give  him  a  nine  years'  lease 
of  a  garden,  and  he  will  convert  it 
into  a  desert." 

The  details  which  have  been  cited, 
and  those,  still  moro  minute,  to  be 
found  in  the  same  authorities,  con- 
ccmins:  the  habitunllv  elaborate   svs- 
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tc>in  of  cultivation,  and  the  thousand 
dovicoB  of  the  peasant  proprietor  for 
making  every  snperfluouB  hour  and 
(mM  moment  instrumental  to  Home  in- 
crease in  the  future  pnKiuce  and  value 
of  the  land,  will  explain  what  has  been 
said  in  a  proious  chapter*  resivooting 
the  far  larger  gross  produce  which, 
with  anything  like  parity  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge,  is  obtained,  from  the 
name  quality  of  soil,  on  small  farms, 
at  least  when  they  are  the  property  of 
tlie  cultivator.  The  treatise  on  **  Flem- 
ish Husbandry"  is  especially  instruc- 
tive rcKjK>cting  the  means  by  which 
untiring  industry  does  more  than  out* 
wei^h  inferiority  of  resources,  imper- 
fection of  implements,  and  ignorance 
of  scientific  theories.  1'he  peasant 
cidtivation  of  Flanders  and  Italy  is 
affirmed  to  produce  lieavier  crops,  in 
equal  circumstances  of  soil,  tlian  the 
best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland 
and  England.  It  pnKluces  them,  no 
doubt,  with  an  amount  of  laltour 
which,  if  paid  for  by  an  employer, 
would  make  the  cost  to  him  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  benefit;  but  to  the 
peasant  it  is  not  cost,  it  is  the  devotion 
of  time  which  he  can  spare,  to  a  fa- 
vourite pursuit,  if  we  should  not 
rather  say  a  ruling  passion.f 

*  Sapi-a,  Book  i.  cb.  ix.  f  4. 

t  Read  the  graphic  deccriptlon  by  the  hliu 
torian  Michelot,  of  the  feellnci  of  a  peasant 
proprietor  toward*  his  land. 

"If  we  would  know  the  inmost  thought, 
the  passion,  of  the  French  peasant,  it  is  very 
easy.  Let  us  walk  out  on  Sunday  into  the 
country  and  follow  him.  Behold  him  yonder, 
walking  in  front  of  us.  It  is  two  o'clock  ; 
his  wife  is  at  vespers:  he  has  on  his  Sunday 
clothes;  I  perceive  that  he  is  going  to  visit 
his  mistress. 

*•  ll'hat  mistress?  His  land. 

*'  I  do  not  say  he  goes  straight  to  it.  No,  he 
is  flrve  to-day.  and  may  either  go  or  not.  Does 
he  not  go  every  day  in  the  wecit  ?  Accord- 
ingly, he  turns  aside,  he  goes  another  way,  he 
has  bukiness  elsewhere.    A  nd  yet  —he  goes. 

"  It  is  true,  he  was  passing  close  by  ;  it  was 
an  opportunity.  He  looks,  but  apparently 
he  will  not  go  in;  what  for?  And  yet— he 
enters. 

"  At  least  it  is  probable  that  he  will  not 
work  ;  he  is  In  his  Sunday  dress :  he  has  a 
clean  shirt  and  blouse.  Still,  there  is  no 
harm  in  plucking  up  this  weed  and  throwing 
out  that  stone.  There  is  a  stump,  too,  which 
is  in  the  way :  but  he  has  not  tils  tools  with 
him,  he  will  do  it  to-morrow. 

**  Then  he  folds  his  arms  and  gases.  !!«rious 


We  have  seen,  too,  that  it  ii  BOt 
solely  by  in^rior  exertion  that  the 
Flemish  cultivatofB    racceed   m  ob> 
taining  these  brilliant  reioltt.     Hk 
same  motive  which  gives  such  latm- 
sity  to  their  indu8ti7,   placed  tiin 
earlier  in  possession  of  an  amonot  cf 
agricultural  knowledge    not  attafaoi 
tintil  much  later  in  cotrntriei  wkm 
apiculture  was  caniod  on  lole^  \(f 
hired  labour.    An  eqaallj  hi^  tHb- 
mony  is  borne  by  H.  de  Laveq^ 
to  the  agricnltnru  skill  of  the  mill 
proprietors,  in  those  parts  of  ¥tam 
to  which  ih9  petite  euliun  is  lesSy 
suitable.      **&    the    rich    plain  m 
Flanders,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Bfenn^ 
the  Garonne,  the  Charente,  the  Bhoss, 
all  the  practices  which    feztiliss  Hhe 
land  ana  increase  the  prodnctiruMi 
of  labour  are    known    to   the  voy 
smallest  cultivators,  and  pTmctised  \ij 
them,  however  considerable  mavbe  tti 
advances  which  they  require.  In  their 
hands,  abundant  manures,  collected  st 
great  cost,  ropair  and  incenantly  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  nitp 
of  the  activity  of  cultivation.     The 
races  of  cattle  are  superior,  the  cn>p 
magnificent.      Tobacco,    flax,    coltfi 
madder,  beetroot,  in  some  places;  is 
others,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  plssi, 
the  mulberry,  only  yield  their  abon- 
dnnt  treasures  to  a  population  of  ii- 
duKtrioiis  labourers.     Is  it  not  sbo  to 
the  petite  culture  that  we  arc  indebted 
for  most  of  the  garden   produce  ob> 
tained  by  dint  of  croat   outlay  in  dK 
neighbourhood  of  Faris  ?** 

§  2.  Another  aspect  of  pesiast 
properties,  in  which  it  is  essential  tbit 
they  should  bo  considered,  is  that  ef 
an  instrument  of  popular  edocstkeL 
Books  and  schoolin.i::  are  abtobteh 
iioc(>ssary  to  education ;  hat  not  iB* 
sufiicient.    The  mental   facultief  viD 

and  careful.    He  gives  a  long,  a 
look,  and  seems  lost  in  thought.    All 
he  thinks  himself  obser^-ed,  if  he  sees  a| 
by,  he  moves  slowly  away.    Thirty 
off  ho  stops,  turns  round,  and  casts  ob  Hi 
land  a  last  look,  sombre  and  prDfuund,  M 
to  those  who  can  see  it,  the  look  is  HiHsf 
passion,  of  heart,  of  devotion.** — l%t  f«»t^ 
by  J.  Michclet,  Part  i.  ch.  1. 

*  Ettajf  on  the  Kurttl  EeoHomg  ^Xitf'M' 
Scotlaud.and Ireland,  3rd  ed.  p.  127. 
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be  most  (IflTclopcd  wLcrc  tlicj  are  most 
exorcLsed ;  anu  what  gives  more  exer- 
cise to  them  than  the  having  a  multi- 
tude of  interestfl.  none  of  which  can 
be  ni^glected,  und  which  can  bo  pro- 
vided for  only  by  varied  efforts  of  will 
and  intelligence  ?  Some  of  the  dis- 
paragers of  small  properties  lay  great 
■tress  on  the  cares  ana  anxieties  which 
bene!  the  pe;u(ant  pmprietor  of  the 
Rhineland  or  Flanders.  It  is  prcciKely 
those  cares  and  anxi<^ties  which  tend 
Co  make  him  a  superior  being  to  an 
English  day-labourer.  It  is,  to  oe  sure, 
rather  abusing  the  privileges  of  fair 
argument  to  represent  the  condition  of 
a  day-labourer  as  not  an  anxious  one. 
I  can  conceive  no  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  free  from  anxiety,  where 
there  ia  a  possibility  of  beiug  out  of 
emploj-meut ;  unless  he  has  access  to 
a  pruluae  dispensation  of  parish  pay, 
and  no  shame  or  reluctance  in  do- 
mnading  it.  The  day-lalK)urer  has,  in 
the  trxiating  state  of  society  and  pojm- 
Ution,  many  of  tho  anxieties  which 
hjive  not  an  invigorating  effect  on  the 
inind,  and  none  of  those  which  have. 
Hie  poBition  of  the  peasant  proprietor 
ot'  Flanders  is  the  reverse.  From  thti 
anxiety  which  chills  and  paralyKCs — 
the  uncertainty  of  having  food  to  eat 
— tow  persons  are  more  exempt:  it 
re<{uln:8  as  rare  a  coiicum*ncc  of  cir- 
ciMiistanccs  as  the  potato  fnilure  com- 
bined « ith  an  universal  bad  harvest,  to 
bring  him  within  reach  of  that  danger. 
Uis  anxieties  are  the  orriinaiy  vicissi- 
tudes of  more  and  less ;  his  cares  are 
til  at  he  takes  his  fair  share  of  the 
buiiiness  of  life ;  that  he  is  a  free 
bnniAn  being,  and  not  peri>etually  a 
child,  which  seems  to  be  the  approved 
condition  of  the  labouring  clat^ses  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  philanthropy. 
He  is  no  longer  a  being  of  a  ililfeient 
order  from  the  middle  classes  ;  he  has 
pursuits  and  objects  like  those  which 
occupy  them,  and  give  to  their  intel- 
lectJi  the  greatest  part  of  such  cultiva- 
tion as  they  receive.  If  there  is  a 
first  principle  in  intellectual  eiliication, 
it  is  this — that  the  discipline  which 
does  good  to  the  mind  is  that  in  which 
the  mind  is  active,  not  that  in  which 
H  is  pttisiw.    The  secret  for  develop- 


ing the  faculties  is  to  give  them  much 
to  do,  and  much  inducement  to  do  it. 
This  detracts  nothing  from  the  impor- 
tance, and  even  necessity,  of  other 
kinds  of  mental  cultivation.  Tlic  po8« 
session  of  property  will  not  prevent  the 
peasant  from  oeing  coarse,  selfish,  and 
narrow-minded.  These  things  depend 
on  other  influences,  and  other  kinds  ot 
instruction.  But  this  great  stimulus 
to  one  kind  of  mental  activity,  in  no 
way  impedes  any  other  means  of  in- 
tellectual development.  On  tho  con- 
trary, by  cultivating  the  habit  of 
turning  to  practical  use  every  frag- 
ment of  knowledge  acquired,  it  helps 
to  render  that  schooling  and  reading 
fruitful,  which  without  some  such  aux- 
iliary influence  are  in  too  many  cases 
like  seed  thrown  on  a  rock. 

§  3.  It  is  not  on  the  intelligence 
alone  that  the  situation  of  a  pciisaut 
proprietor  exercises  an  inipro^-ing  in- 
tiuence.  It  is  no  Icks  propitious  to  the 
moral  virtues  of  prudence,  temperance, 
and  self-control.  Day-lalH)urerH,  where 
the  labouring  class  mainly  consists  of 
them,  are  usually  inipiwident ;  thoy 
siK'nd  carelessly  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  means  .and  let  tho  future  Nhift 
for  itself.  This  is  so  notorious,  that 
many  persons  strongly  interest e<l  in 
the  wcliaro  of  the  labouring  <  las.sf's, 
hold  it  as  a  fixed  opinion  that  an  in- 
crease of  wages  would  do  them  little 
good,  unless  accompanied  by  at  least 
a  corresponding  iuipn)ve]nent  in  their 
taHtcs  and  habits.  The  tendency  of 
peasant  proprietors,  and  of  those  who 
nope  to  become  proprietors,  is  to  the 
contrary  extreme ;  to  take  even  toi> 
much  thought  for  the  morrow.  They 
are  oftener  accused  of  penuriousness 
than  of  prodigalitv.  They  deny  them- 
selves reasonable  indulgences,  and  live 
wretchedly  in  order  to  econoniizo.  In 
Switzerland  almost  evcrybo<ly  saves, 
who  has  any  means  of  skiving;  the 
case  of  the  rlemish  farmers  has  been 
already  noticed:  among  the  French, 
though  a  pleasure-loving  and  reputed 
to  be  a  sclt-indulgent  people,  tho  spirit 
of  thrift  is  diffujied  through  the  rural 
population  in  a  manner  most  gratifying 
as  a  wholO|  and  which  in  mdividoid 
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instnnrcs  crra  rather  on  the  Biile  of  ex- 
cess ilian  dtifect.     Among:  those  who, 
fnnn  tlie  hovels  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  herbs  and  roota  which  coiiNtitnto 
their  diet,  are  mistaken  by  travellers 
for  proofs  and   K})ecimcnB  of  general 
ind't^ence,  there  aro  numbers  who  have 
hoanlfl  in  leathern  bags,  consisting  of 
sums  in  five-franc  pieces,  which  they 
keep  by  them  perhaps  for  a  whole  gene- 
ration, nniesB  trougnt  out  to  be  expen- 
ded in  their  most  cherished  gratiiicat  ion 
— ^the  purchase  of  land.    If  there  is  a 
moral  inconvenience    attached    to    a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  i)caBantry 
have  land,  it  is  the  danger  of  their 
being  too  careful  of  their  pecuniary 
concerns ;  of  its  making  them  crafty, 
-and  '^calculating**  in  the  objectionable 
sense.      The    French    peasant   is  no 
simple     countryman,    no     li  v.  bright 
"peasant  of  the  Danube:***  both  iu 
fact  and  in   fiction   he  is  now  "the 
crafty  peasant."     That  is  the  stago 
which  he  has  reached  in  the  progres- 
sive development  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  things  has  imposed  on  human 
intelligence  and  human  emancipation. 
But  some  excess  in  this  direction  is  a 
small  and  a  passing  evil   compared 
with  recklessness  and  improAndencc  in 
the  labouring  claRses,  and  a  cheap  price 
to  pay  for  the  inestimable  worth  of  the 
virtue  of  sclf-dopcndcnce,  as  the  gene- 
ral characteristic  of  a  people :  a  virtue 
which  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  of 
excolloniTO  in  a  human  character — the 
•tock  on  which  if  the  other  virtues  are 
not  grafted,  they  have  seldom  any  firm 
root ;    a  nuality  indispensable  in  the 
case  of  a  labouring  doss,  even  to  any 
tolerable  iIcctco  of  physical  comfort ; 
and  by  which  the  peasantry  of  France, 
and  of  most  European  countries   of 
peasant  proprietors,  are  distinguished 
beyond  any  other  labouring  population. 

§  4.  Is  it  likely,  that  a  state  of  eco- 
nomical relations  so  conducive  to  fi:ii- 
gality  and  prudence  in  every  other 
respect^  should  be  prejudicial  to  it  in 
the  cardinal  point  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation? lliat  it  is  80,  is  the  opinion 
expressed  by  most  of  those  English 
political  economists  who  have  written 
«n3rthing  about  the  matter.  Mr. 
•See  tho  celebrated  fltble  of  La  Fontaint. 


M'CuUoch's   opinion  is  mU   knowi. 
Mr.  Jones  affirms,*  that  a  ''peasait 
population,  raising  their  own  wigci 
from  the  soil,  and  oonsoming  theai  ii 
kind,  are  nnivcrsollj  acted  upon  vny 
feebly  by  internal  checb,  or  faj  n»> 
tivcs  disposing  them  to  reatraint.  *Dm 
consequence  u,  that  nnleas  eooeeB' 
tcmal  cause,  quite  independent  of  tbdr 
will  forces  such  peasant  cultivators  Is 
slacken  their  rate  of   increase,  tfacj 
will,  in  a  limited  teriiloiy,  TerTrapidlf 
approach  a  state  of  want  andpeiwT, 
and  will  be  stopped  at  last  only  if 
the  physical  impassibility  ofpiotfaiiig 
subsistence."    Ue  elsewheref  mob 
of  such  a  peasantry  as  **  exactly  u  tb 
condition    in  which  the    animal  dii* 
position  to  increase  their  nnmlms  ■ 
checked  by  the  fewest  of  those  feo- 
lancing   motives    and    desires  whiak 
regulate  tho  increase  of  superior  laab 
or     more     civilized    people.*'      Us 
"causes    of    this     peculiaritj"   lb. 
Jones  promised  to  point  oot  in  a  i^ 
sequent  work,  which  never  mode  hi 
appearance.    I  am  totally  nnabfe  Is 
conjecture  from  what  theory  of  famHai 
nature,  and  of  the  motives  iHudi  ■- 
fluence  hunum  ccmduct,  he  would  hsis 
derived  them.    Arthur  Yonng  ossmiM 
the    same   "peculiarity**   as  a  fact; 
but,   though  not  much   in  the  halit 
of  qualifying  his  opinions,  he  does  not 
push    his    doctrine   to   so  violent  sa 
extreme  as  Mr.  Joues ;  having,  as  ws 
have  seen,  himself  testified  to  varioBi 
instances  in  which  peasant  popolaticu^ 
such  as  3Ir.  Jones  speaks  of,  were  MC 
tending    to  "a    state  of   want   tod 
penury-,**  and  were  in  no  danger  what- 
ever of  coming  in  contact  with  "f^ 
sical  impossibility  of  procuring  m* 
sistence. 

That  there  should  be  discrepanry  if 
experience  on  this  matter,  is  easily  to 
be  accounted  for.  Whether  the  labssF 
ing  people  live  by  land  or  by  warn 
they  have  always'  hitherto  multipM 
up  to  the  limit  set  by  their  hdntnl 
standard  of  comfort.  >Vhen  W 
standard  was  low,  not  ezoeodiBp  • 
scanty  subsistence,  the  size  of  jn- 
pcrticB,  as  well  as  tho  rate  of  wMffM, 

*  Sffoy  on  Oc  DiitrihtiHn  ^  WmKk, 
p.  148. 

t  IbM.  p.  68. 
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18  been  kept  down  to  what  would 
irelj  8npport  life.  Extremely  low 
eas  of  wnat  is  necessary  for  Bub- 
itcncc,  are  perfectly  coini)atible  with 
Asant  proj>ertic8;  and  if  a  people 
iXe  always  been  used  to  poverty, 
id  habit  hati  reconciled  them  to  it, 
ere  will  be  over-population,  and  ex- 
tttive  lubdivision  oi  land.  But  this 
not  to  the  purpose.  The  true  qucs- 
m  is,  supp(«ing  a  peasantiy  to  pos- 
SB  land  not  insufiSdcnt  but  sufficient 
r  their  comfortable  support,  are  they 
ore,  or  less,  likely  to  fall  from  this 
ate  of  comfort  through  improvident 
ultiplication,  than  if  they  were  li\'ing 

an  equally  comfortable  manner  as 
red  labourers  ?  All  d  priori  con- 
ieratiunB  are  in  favour  oitheir  being 
M  fikely.  The  dependence  of  wages 
I  popolation  is  a  matter  of  specu- 
ftion  and  discussion.  That  wages 
ovld  fall  if  population  were  much  in- 
eased  is  oflen  a  matter  of  real  doubt, 
id  always  a  thing  which  requires 
me  exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty 
r  itB  intelh'gent  recognition.  Bnt 
try  peasant  can  satisfy  himself  from 
idence  which  he  can  fully  appre- 
ite,  whether  his  piece  of  land  can  be 
ide  to  support  several  families  in  the 
me  comfort  in  which  it  supports  one. 
.'w  people  like  to  leave  to  their 
ildren  a  worse  lot  in  lifo  than  their 
m.  The  parent  who  has  land  to 
^▼c,  is  perfectly  able  to  judge  whether 
e  children  can  live  upon  it  or  not : 
t  people  who  are  supported  by 
i;s:es,  see  no  reason  why  their  sons 
j»aJd  be  unable  to  support  themselves 
the  same  way,  and  trust  accordingly 
clianc'e.  "  In  even  the  most  useful 
d  necessary  arts  and  manufactures," 
TH  Mr.  liing,*  "the  demand  for 
loarers  is  not  a  seen,  known,  steady, 
rl  appreciable  demand :  but  it  is  so 
hnsbandry,"  under  small  properties. 
Tlie  labour  to  be  done,  the  subsist- 
^e    that  labour  will  produce  out  of 

portion  of  land,  are  seen  and  known 
xucntfl  in  a  man*8  calculation  upon 

means  of  subsistence.  Can  iiis 
lare  of  land,  or  can  it  not,  subsist  a 
oily?  Can  he  marry  or  not?  aro 
?4tions  which  every  man  can  answer 
:hout  delay,  donlit,  or  speculation. 
*  JTo^M  qfa  Tnctller,  p.  46. 


It  is  tlie  depending  on  chance,  whero 
judgment  has  nothing  clearly  set  before 
it,  that  causes  reckless,  improvident 
marriages  in  the  lower,  as  in  the 
higher  classes,  and  provinces  among  us 
the  evils  of  over-population ;  and  chanco 
necessarily  enters  into  every  man's 
calculations,  when  certainty  is  removed 
altogether ;  as  it  is,  where  certain  sub- 
sistence is,  by  oar  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, the  lot  of  but  a  small  portion 
instead  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
people." 

1  here  never  has  been  a  writer  more 
keenly  sensible  of  the  evils  brought 
upon  the  labouring  classes  by  excess 
ot  population,  than  Sismondi,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  earnest 
advocacy  of  peasant  properties.  He 
had  ample  opportunity,  in  more  coun- 
tries than  one,  for  judging  of  their 
effect  on  population.  Let  us  see  his 
testimony.  "  In  the  countries  in  which 
cultivation  by  small  proprietors  still 
continues,  pojnilation  increases  regu- 
larly and  rapidly  until  it  has  attained 
its  natural  limits ;  that  is  to  say,  inhe- 
ritances continue  to  be  divided  and 
subivided  among  several  sons,  as  long 
as,  by  an  increase  of  labour,  each 
family  can  extract  an  equal  income 
from  a  smaller  portion  of  land.  A 
father  who  possessed  a  vast  extent  of 
natural  pasture,  divides  it  among  his 
sons,  and  they  turn  'A  into  fields  and 
meadows;  his  sons  divide  it  among 
their  sons,  who  alK)lish  fallows?  eaca 
improvement  in  agricultural  knowledge 
admits  of  another  step  in  the  sub- 
division of  property.  But  there  is  no 
danger  lest  the  proprietor  should  bring 
up  his  children  to  make  beggars  of 
them.  Ho  knows  exactly  what  inhe- 
ritance he  has  to  leave  them ;  he 
knows  that  the  law  will  divide  it 
equally  among  them;  ho  sees  tho 
limit  beyond  which  this  division  would 
make  tlicra  descend  from  tho  rank 
which  he  has  himself  filled,  and  a  just 
family  pride,  common  to  tho  peasant 
and  to  the  nobleman,  makes  him  ab- 
stain from  summrming  into  life,  children 
for  whom  ho  cannot  properly  provide. 
If  more  aro  bom,  at  least  they  do  not 
marrv,  or  they  agree  among  themselves, 
whicn  of  several  brothers  shall  per- 
potuato  the  family.     It  is  not  found 
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that  in  tho  Swim  Cantons,  the  patri- 
monics  ()f  the  pcAsauts  are  ever  so 
divided  as  to  reduce  them  hclow  an 
honouruhio  competence ;  thonj;h  the 
habit  of  foreign  senice,  by  opening  to 
the  cliildi-en  a  career  indctinite  and 
nncalculabic,  sometimes  calls  forth  a 
Kuperabnndant  population."  * 

There  is  sinnlar  testimony  rcBpect 
mg  Norway.  Though  there  is  no  law 
or  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  no 
manulactures  to  take  ofif  a  siu'])lus 
population,  the  sulxlivisicm  of  pn>perty 
18  not  carried  to  an  injurious  extent. 
''The  division  of  the  land  among 
children,"  savs  Mr.  Laing,t  "  appears 
not,  during  the  thousand  years  it  lias 
been  in  operation,  to  have  had  the 
eflect  of  reducing  tho  landed  pro- 
perties to  the  minimum  Hi/.e  that  will 
l)arely  support  human  existence.  I 
have  counted  from  iive-and-twenty  to 
forty  cows  upon  farms,  and  that  in 
A  country  in  which  the  farmer  must, 
lor  at  least  seven  months  in  the  year, 
have  winter  provender  and  houses  pro- 
vided for  all  the  cattle.  It  is  evident 
that  some  cause  or  other,  operating  on 
aggregation  of  landed  property,  coun- 
teracts the  dividing  effects  of  partitiim 
among  children.  That  cause  can  be 
no  other  tlian  what  I  have  long  con- 
jectured would  be  effective  in  such 
a  bocial  arrangement ;  viz.  that  in 
H  countiy  wliei-c  land  is  held,  not  in 
tenancy  merely,  as  in  Ireland,  but 
in  lull  ownci>Iiip,  its  aggregation  by 
I  he  deaths  of  co-heirs,  and  by  tho 
marriages  of  the  female  heirs  among 
the  body  of  landholders,  will  balance 
its  subdi virion  by  the  equal  sncccKsion 
of  children.  Tho  whole  mass  of  pro- 
I)erty  will,  I  conceive,  be  found  in  such 
a  state  of  society  to  consist  of  as  many 
estates  of  tho  class  of  1 000/.,  a.s  many 
of  100/.,  as  many  of  10/.,  a  vear,  at 
one  period  lj  at  another.''  l^hut  this 
hhould  happen,  supposes  dlffubcd 
through  society  a  very  eflicacious  pru- 
dential check  to  population :  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  give  part  of  the  credit 
(if  this  prudential  restraint  to  the  pecu- 
liar adaptation  of  the  peasant-proprie- 
tary system  for  fostering  it. 

*  Nomv*aux  Prineiptf,  Hook  Hi.  ch.  S. 
t  Suidence  iu  JV'oncn^.  p.  Id. 


"In  some  parte  of 
sajB  Mr.  Kaj*  "at  in  tlie  cantaaff 
Argcrvie  for  inttance,  a  peasant  vmtr 
marries  before  he  aftaina  tbe  agB  dT 
twenty-five  yean,  and  KeneiaUy  lack 
later  in  life ;  and  in  that  cantoa  lb 
women  very  seldom  marrr  befbic  tkf 
ha\'e  attained  the  age  of  thirty. . . . 
Nor  do  the  division  of  land  an  iki 
cheapness  of  tho  mode  of  Goniejitgit 
from  one  man  to  another,  encooiMji 
the  providence  of  the  labouren  cf  til 
rural  districts  only.  They  act  ia  lb 
same  manner,  thoogh  perhapt  ia  i 
less  degree,  upon  the  lalMNireis  of  tb 
smaller  towns.  In  the  amaUer  p^ 
vincial  towns  it  is  cnatomair  kt  a 
labourer  to  own  a  small  plot  otmaaL 
outside  the  town.  Ubia  pilofc  m  at 
tivates  in  the  evening  as  faiskitcbi 
garden.  He  raises  in  it  vegetdfa 
and  fruits  for^  the  use  of  his  tuBf 
durin^^  the  winter.  After  his  daft 
work  is  over,  he  and  his  family  icwir 
to  the  garden  for  a  short  time,  viick 
they  spend  in  planting,  sowing,  mn^ 
ing,  or  preparing  for  sowing,  ahwfHl^ 
according  to  the  season.  The  desn 
to  l)ccomo  possessed  of  one  of  thnft 
gardens  operates  very  strongly  ii 
strengthening  prudential  faiabili  sni 
in  rcKtraining  improvident  marrisf^ea 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  in  ib 
canton  of  Argovie  told  roe  thst  t 
townsman  was  seldom  contented  nBd 
he  had  bought  a  garden,  or  a  ginla 
and  house,  and  that  tho  town  labooRii 
generally  deferred  their  xnanisgvs  bt 
some  years,  in  order  to  save  enoi^ 
to  purchnsu  cither  one  or  both  of  tiMI 
luxuries.'* 

The  same  writer  shows  by  statiitiflf^ 
evidence  f  that  in  IVussia  the  averigl 
age  of  mamage  is  not  only  muchhtiif 


m  itc  children  are  bom  in  FhuaauM 
iji  any  other  of  tho  EuropeaD  gb» 
tries."  "  Wherever  I  travelled.*' mji 
Mr.  Kay4  "  in  North  Germanr  tm 
Switzerland,  I  was  assured  hy  all  th^ 
the  desire  to  obtain  land,  woich  «tf 
felt  by  all  the  peasants,  was  actinj;* 


♦  Vol.  i.  pp.  67-0. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  7(r-9.       ;  iMd. 
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le  strongest  possiblo  check  upon 
idue  increase  <m  population.'** 
in  Flanders,  according  to  Mr. 
aiichc,  Uie  Britisli  Consul  at  Ostcnd^t 
&nncr  s  sons  and  tho.so  who  have  the 
«suis  to  become  farmers  will  delay 
leir  mftmago  until  they  set  posses- 
oii  of  a  farm."  Once  a  farmer,  the 
ixt  object  is  to  become  a  proprietor. 
The  first  thing  a  Dane  does  with  his 
kTings,'*  says  Mr.  Browne,  the  (Consul 
i  Copenhagen,^  "is  to  purchase  a 
ock,  then  a  horse  and  cow,  which  he 
rn  out,  antl  which  pays  a  good 
irrest.  Then  his  amoition  is  to 
loome  a  petty  proprietor,  and  tliis 
mam  of  perwus  is  better  off  than  any 
:  JDeDmark.     Indeed,  I  know  of  no 

31e  in  any  country  who  have  more 
J  within  their  reach  all  that  is 
•llj  necessary  for  life  than  this  cIash, 
hicn  is  very  large  in  comparison  with 
mt  of  labourers." 

But  tlie  experience  which  most  dc- 
dedlj  contradicts  the  asserted  tcn- 
tnry  of  peojiant  proprietorship  to 
viuce  excess  of  population,  is  the 
me  of  France.  In  tnat  country  the 
:perinient  is  not  tried  in  the  most 
vonrable  circiuustances,  a  largo  pro- 
Hi  ion  of  the  properties  being  too 
uili.  Tlie  number  of  landed  pro- 
ieton  in  France  is  not  exactly  as- 
rtMinedj  but  on  no  estimate  does  it 
U  mnch  short  of  five  millions ;  which, 
I  tha  lowest  calculation  of  the  number 
'  persons  of  a  family  (and  for  France 


Pmaiian  minister  of  sUtirtica,  in  a 
ork  iOomdUion  of  Ike  FeopU  in  Prutna) 
lifteh  I  am  obliged  to  quote  at  second 
ind  from  Mr.  Kaj,  after  proving  by  figures 
10  ^tmbS  and  progiesrive  increase  of  the 
naHinpfinn  of  food  and  clothing  per 
cad  of  tiM  popoIatioQ,  from  which  he  Justly 
Ibra  a  eorresponding  increase  of  the  pro- 
of agriealtare,  continues :  **  The 
I  «f  eslatcs  has,  since  1831,  proceeded 
and  more  throaghout  the  country, 
now  many  more  small  independent 
than  formerly.  Yet,  however 
eooipiaints  of  pauperism  are  heard 
Iff  tb«  dependent  labourers,  we  never 
it  complained  tluit  pauperism  is  in- 
Ing  among  the  peasant  proprietors." — 

f  In  a  eommonieatioD  to  tha  Commission- 
CB  of  Poor  Lav  Enquiry,  p.  610  of  their 
^MPalgn  Communications,  Appendix  F  to 
heir  ¥inl  Report. 

I  Ibid.  168. 

r.  B. 


it  ought  to  be  alow  calculation),  shows 
much  more  than  half  the  population 
as  either  possessing,  or  entitled  to  in- 
herit, hinded  property.  A  majority  of 
the  properties  are  so  small  as  not  to 
afford  a  subsistenc^e  to  the  proprietors, 
of  whom,  according  to  some  compu- 
tations, as  many  as  three  millions  are 
obliged  to  eke  out  their  means  of  sup- 
port either  by  working  for  hire,  or  by 
taking  additional  land,  generally  on 
metayer  tenure.  When  the  property 
possessed  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  possessor  from  dependence  on 
wages,  the  condition  of  a  proprietor 
loses  much  of  its  charactcriHtio  efficacy 
as  a  check  to  over- population :  and  it' 
the  prediction  so  often  made  in  Eng 
land  hatl  been  realized,  and  Fi-ance 
had  iKJCorac  a  "paui)cr  warren,*'  the 
experiment  would  have  proved  nothing 
against  the  tendencies  of  the  same 
system  of  agricultural  economy  in 
other  circumstances.  Hut  what  is  the 
fact?  Tliat  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  French  pojmlation  is  the  slowest 
in  Europe.  During  the  j::eneratioii 
which  the  Revolution  raised  from  the 
extreme  of  hopeless  wretchedness  to 
sudden  abundance,  a  great  increase  of 
popuktiou  took  place.  But  a  gene- 
ration has  grown  up,  which,  having 
been  born  in  improved  circumstances, 
has  not  learnt  to  be  miserable;  and 
upon  them  the  spirit  of  thrift  operates 
most  conspicuously,  in  kccpiuff  the 
increase  oi  population  within  the  in- 
crease of  national  wealth.  In  a  table, 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Rau,*  of  the 

*  The  following  Is  the  Ubie  (see  p.  ICS  of 
the  Belgian  translation  of  Blr.  Rau's  large 
work) : 

Percent. 
United  States  ....  1920-30  .  .  '2"JI 
Hungary  (according  to  Rohrer)  .    .    .    2*  to 

England 1811-21    .    .    ITS 

1821-31     .    .    1«V'» 

Austria  (Rohrer) VSJ 

Prussia 1810-27     .    .    1-.>1 

„         1820-31    .     .     1-37 

1821-31     .    .     1-27 

Netherlands    ....    1821-28    .    .    l-2s 

Scotland 1821-31    .    .    I-.IO 

Saxony IH15-30    .     .    1'1.> 

Baden     ....  lK2n-.10  (lleuninch)    113 

Bavaria lsii-28    .    .    I-(H 

Naples 1814-24     .     .    083 

France    ....      1817-27  (Mathleu)    0«a 

and  mure  recently  'Morjau  de  Jonnds)    0*56 

But  the  numl^er  given  by    Moreau  de 
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mt"  of  r.nnn.il  incrcji'o  of  the  ni-vpula-  '  cont.f  At  the  censas  of  1831  the 
tiuns  of  vnri'n.<<  countrieii.  that  of  rate  of  annual  increase  shown  vat 
Frar.r.o,  froia  1817  to  18*27.  is  stated  at  or.ly  1'08  per  cent  in  the  five  yean, 
v.-  P'^'  cent,  thsit  of  KnilanJ  durincj  ;  or  0'21  annually;  and  at  the  oenus 
a  siii.i.ar  dp-'Tiii:al  ]x?rioil  Ix^in?  1^'^  of  1856  only  0*71  per  cent  in  fire 
annnnliy,  and  that  r.f  the  United  .States  years,  or  0*14  annually;  so,  that,  in 
nearly  3.  A''f'v,>'.iiig  tn  the  ofli-.-ial  ■  the  words  of  M.  de  I-avcigne,  "popo- 
rcrtnnis  as  analvTied  by  ^I.  Legoyt,*  |  lation  has  almost  ceased  to  incRMe 
th'j  in«;n\ise  of  tl:n  populatinn,  which  j  in  France  "|    Dven  this  alow  increase 


from  1801  to  180f>  was  at  the  rate  of 
1*2.S  per  cent  annually,  avera^d  only 
0*47  ijcr  cent  from  ISOG  to  IS'M;  from 
1831  to  1830  it  avera;red  0*60  per 
cent;  from  18^0  to  1841,  0*41  per 
cent,  and  from  1841  to  1S46,  0*63  per 

Joniicsho  adds,  U  not  entitled  to  implicit 
confid.MCi.-. 

Tiie  following  tablo  giren  by  M.  Que- 
tclct  (O.i  Mutt  and  the  Dectlopment  of  kit 
Ftifnlti'.',  voL  i.  ch.  7),  alw)  on  the  au- 
thority of  Kau,  contains  additional  matter, 
and  dlfTora  in  some  items  from  the  preced- 
ing, pnjb.ibly  from  the  author's  having  i 
taken,  in  those  cases,  an  arerage  of  dif- 
ferent years : 

Per  cent. 

Ireland 2*45 

nummary 2*40 

8paJn l-TA 

England liSri 

Khcnisb  rrussia .    .    .    .  1*33 

Austria 130 

Bavaria 1-04 

Netherlands 0-94 

Naples 0-83 

France OtfJ 

Swoikn 0-.>8 

Lombardy 0*45 

A  very  carcrnlly  prepared  statement, 
by  M.  lIogi>yt,  in  the  Journal  det  JSeono' 
mi$tf»  f<  r  M:iy  1S17,  which  brings  np  the 
results  for  France  to  the  census  of  the  pre- 


is  wholly  the  effect  of  a  dimination  of 
deaths:  the  nnmber  of  births  notis> 
creasing  at  all,  while  the  proportioii 
of  the  births  t^o  the  i>opiilat]on  is  eon- 
stantly  dimini8hin^.§  This  slow  growth 
of  the  numbers  of  tho  people,  while 

ceding  year  1S46,  is  sammed  up  In  tte  M> 
lowing  table : 


Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark  .    .    »    . 

Kuseia 

Austria 

Pru»ia  ..... 
Saxony  .  .  (  •  . 
Hanorer     .... 

Bavaria 

Wuriemberg .    .    . 

Holland 

Belgium     .... 
Sardinia     .    ,    .    . 
Great  Britain  (ex< , 
elusive  of  Ireland)  i 

France i 

United  States     .    . ' 


Per  cent. 
0*83 
1*S6 


0*85 
1*84 
1*45 


0.0] 
0*90 

1*08 

1*95 

0*r>8 
3-27 


} 


I'U 
1-10 
05S 

o-a 
oto 
1*11^ 

0^ 

0-8S 

071 

I'M' 

1*03 

0-T6 


1-00 
0*50 


*  Jonrmal  dea  Eeonomistet  for  March  and  May  1847. 
t  M.  Lc?oyt  is  of  opinion  that  tho  population  was  understated  in  1841.  and  the 
bctweuu  thar  time  and  1H4G  consequently  overstated,  and  that  the  real  incraasi 
the  whole  purioil  was  something  intermediate  between  the  last  two  averages*  or  aot  i 
more  tli.in  <inc  in  two  hundred. 

t  Jounvil  de$  KcotiomUUt  for  February  1847.    In  the  Journal  for  January  1889^  It 
Legoyt  gives  somo  of  the  numbers  slightly  altered,  and,  1  luresame,  corrected.    The 
aeries  of  perconta;;cs  is  1*28.  0  31,  0*69.  0-60,  0'41,  0'&^  0-22.  and  0*20.    The  last  liiWinii 
that  uf  18G1,  hho\v4  a  <ili^ht  reaction,  the  percentage,  independently  of  the  newly  ■sqpdrtd 
departments,  lioln:;  0  .'{'J. 
5  The  following  are  tho  numbers  given  by  M.  Lccoyt : 
From  1H24  to  Is'JS  annual  number  of  bhtlis  <Jm1/J14,  being  1  in  32*30  of  the  pujisllllfli 
„     ls29tolH:;3  .,  „  9r,5,444,      „      1  in  34*00 

„     1H34  to  IS3S  „  „  972,yU3,      „     1  In  3439 

lK3'Jtol8l3  „  „  970,»)17,      „     1  in  3.V27 

1844  &  1845  „  ,.  9S3,573,      „      1  in  35-58 


*• 


>• 


In  tho  la-«t  tT>-o  years  the  births,  according  to  M.  Legoyt,  were  swelled  by  the 
aconsideruble  immigration.  "  This  diminution  of  births,**  he  observes. "  while  there  b  aow- 
atant.  though  not  a  rapid  increase  both  of  population  and  of  morrls^^s,  can  only  be  ^ttribrtw 
to  tho  profess  of  pnulonco  and  forethonght  In  ftimilies.  It  was  a  foreseen  consequence  «i 
our  civil  and  social  hi^titutlons,  which,  producing  a  dally  incrcashkg  subdiTiaionof  flxtuce^ 
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6IUM  mnch  more  rapidly, 
a  noticeable  improvement 
tion  of  the  labouring  daas. 
fltancea  of  that  portion  of 
ho  are  landed  proprietarB 
ilv  ascertained  with  prcci- 
of  conrse  extremely  Tan- 
the  mere  labourers,  who 
direct  benefit  from  the 
landed  property  which  took 
)  Revolution,  have  unqnes- 
ich  improved  in  condition 
period.*    Dr.  liau  testifies 

ind  iDov«abl«t  eall  forth  in  oar 
ktincU  of  conMnration  and  of 

departmcnti,  Among  which 
the  most  thrlTing  in  Nor> 
uuhs  eron  then  exceeded  Ute 
eenmis  of  ISM  exhibits  the  re- 
t  of  a  posltiTe  dfaninntion  in  the 
54  out  of  the  86  departments, 
comment  on  the  paaper>warren 
31.  de  Lavcrgne's  analjrsis  of 


of  oar  population  which 
»,  and  are  therefore  the  most 
igencc,  are  now  (1846)  much 
with  the  necessaries  of  food, 
thins;,  tlian  tiiey  were  at  the 
le  century.      This  may  be 
stimony  of  all  persons  who 
ie  earlier  of  the  two  periods 
e  there  any  doubts  on  the 
^t  easily  be  dissipated  by 
Itirators  and  worlcmen,  as 
)  in  rarious  looalitics,  with- 
single  contrary  testimony ; 
1  to  the  facts  collected  by 
▼er.  M.  Vilierm^,  in  his 
tl  and  Physical  Condition 
Classes,  book  ii.  ch.   1." 
"huttM  nf  Indiffenee,  by  A, 
The  same  writer  speaks 
liderable  rise  which  has 
*i9  in  the  wages  of  agri- 
rs;"  and  adds  the  fol- 
a   higher  standard   of 
p,  even  in  ttiat  portion 
)u,  the  state  of  which 
i  OH  most  deploralilo. 
twenty  years  a  con- 
ken  place  in  tlio  habits 
our    manufacturing 
\  much  more  than  for- 
luir.icnt.  , . .  Certain 
uch  as  the  canufa  of 
all  representations, 
:  handloom  weavers, 
of  artisans,)  "  no 
sthey  did  formerly, 
(Page  IW.) 
nts  were  given  in 
*k,  being  the  best 
0  access ;  bat  evi- 
ot,  and  of  a  more 
ter,  will  now  be 


to  a  nmOar  fact  in  the  caw  of  another 
country  in  which  the  subdivision  of 
the  land  is  probably  excessive,  tho 
Palatinate.* 

I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  authentic 
inatanoe  which  supports  tne  assertion 
that  rapid  multiptication  is  promoted 
by  peasant  properties.  Instances  may 
unaoubtcdlv  be  cited  of  its  not  being 
prevented  by  them,  and  one  of  the 
principal   of  these   is  Belgium;   the 

Erospecta  of  which,  in  respect  to  popu- 
ktion,  are  at  present  a  matter  of  con- 

fbnnd  in  the  Important  work  of  M.  L6ane« 
de  Lavergne^  RhtoI  JSeommg  of  Franet  riurt 
1789.  Aocording  to  that  painstaking,  well- 
informed,  and  most  impartial  enqoLrar,  tho 
average  daily  wages  of  a  French  labonrer 
have  risen,  sinee  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  in  the  ratio  of  19  to  90,  while, 
owing  to  the  more  constant  employment,  tho 
total  earnings  have  increased  in  a  stUl  grMter 
ratio,  not  short  of  double.  The  fouowing 
are  the  statements  of  M.  de  Lavergne  (Sua 
ed.  p.  67) : 

"  Arthur  Toong  estimates  at  19  sous  [9)J.  I 
the  average  of  a  day's  wages,  which  most 
now  be  about  1  flranc  60  centimes  [Is.  9i.], 
and  this  increase  only  represents  a  part  of 
the  improvement.  Though  the  rural  popu- 
lation has  remained  about  the  same  in  num- 
bers, the  addition  made  to  the  population 
shioe  1788  havUig  centred  in  the  towns,  the 
number  of  actual  working  days  has  Increaaad, 
first  becaaae,  the  duration  of  life  baring 
augmented,  the  number  of  able-bodied  man 
is  greater,  and  next,  because  labour  is  better 
organised,  partly  through  the  suppression  of 
several  festival-holidays,  partly  by  the  mere 
effect  of  a  more  aeUve  demand.  When  we 
take  into  account  the  increased  munber  of 
his  working  days,  the  annual  receipts  of  tke 
rural  workman  must  have  doubled.  This 
augmentation  of  wages  answers  to  at  least 
an  equal  augmentation  of  comforts,  ainee  tho 
prices  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  have 
changed  but  little,  tatd  those  of  manufac- 
tured, for  example  of  woven,  articles,  havo 
materially  diminished.  The  lodging  of  the 
lal)ourers  has  also  improved,  if  not  in  all, 
at  least  in  m<mt  of  oar  provinces.*' 

&I.  de  Lavergne's  estimate  of  the  average 
amount  of  a  day's  wages  is  grounded  on  a 
careful  comparison,  in  this  and  all  other 
economical  points  of  view,  of  all  tho  difldrent 
pronnees  of  France. 

*  In  his  little  book  on  the  Agriculture  ef 
the  Palatinate,  already  dted.  He  says  that 
the  daily  wages  of  labour,  which  during  the 
last  years  of  the  war  were  unmually  high, 
and  eo  oonUnoed  until  1817,  afterwards  sank 
to  a  lower  oMmey-rato,  but  that  the  prices 
of  many  commodities  having  fislien  In  a  still 
greater  proportion,  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple was  unequivocally  improved.  Tho  food 
given  tofsrm  labourers  by  their  employers 
has  also  greatly  improved  in  nuantiry  and 
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Biderable  Tmcertainty.  Belgium  bas 
the  most  rapidly  increasing  population 
on  the  Continent ;  and  when  the  eir- 
cumstances  of  the  country  require,  as 
they  must  soim  do,  that  this  rapidity 
should  be  checked,  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable strength  of  existing  habit  to 
be  broken  through.  One  of  the  un- 
favourable circumstances  is  the  great 
power  possessed  over  the  minus  of 
the  people  by  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
whose  influence  is  everywhere  strongly 
exerted  against  i-estraining  population. 
As  yet,  however,  it  must  oe  remem- 
bered that  the  indefatigable  industry 
and  great  agricultural  skill  of  the 
people  have  rendered  the  existing 
rapidity  of  increase  practically  inno- 
cuous ;  the  great  number  of  large  es- 
tates still  undivided  affording  by  their 
gradual  dismemberment,  a  resource  for 
Uie  necessary  augmentation  of  the 
gross  produce  ;  and  there  are,  besides, 
many  largo  manufacturing  towns,  and 
mining  and  coal  districts,  which  attract 
and  employ  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  annual  increase  of  population. 

§  5.  But  even  where  peasant  pro- 
perties are  accompanied  by  an  excess 
of  numbers,  this  evil  is  not  necessarily 
attended  with  the  additional  econo- 
mical disadvantage  of  too  great  a  sub- 
division of  the  land.  It  docs  not  follow 
because  landed  property  is  minutely 
divided,  that  funns  will  be  so.  As 
large  prop<;rties  are  perfectly  com- 
patible with  smdll  fanus,  so  are  small 
properties  with  faniis  of  an  adequate 
size  ;  and  a  subdivision  of  occupancy  is 
not  an  inevitable  consequence  of  even 
undue  multiplication   among  peasant 

quality.  *'  It  is  now  considerably  better  than 
about  forty  years  ago,  when  the  poorer  class 
obtained  len  flefth«ineat  and  puddings,  and 
no  cheese,  butter,  and  the  like."  (p.  20.) 
**  Such  an  increase  of  wages"  (adds  the  Pro- 
fessor) **  which  must  be  estimated  not  in 
money,  but  in  the  quantity  of  necessaries 
and  conveniences  which  the  lalMurer  is  ena- 
bled to  procure,  is,  by  universal  admission,  a 
proof  that  the  mass  of  capital  must  have  in- 
creased." It  proves  not  only  this,  but  also 
that  the  labouring  population  has  not  in- 
crnsed  in  an equaldegree ;  and  that,  in  this 
Instance  as  well  as  in  France,  the  division  of 
the  land,  even  when  exceuive,  has  been 
compatible  with  a  strengthening  of  the  pru- 
denUal  cheeks  to  population. 


proprietors.  Am  might  ba  ( 
nrom  their  admirable  intellig 
things  relating  to  their  occap* 
Flemish  peasantiy  have  Ion 
this  lesson.  "  The  habit  of  i 
ing  properties,"  says  Dr.  Bs^ 
the  opinion  that  this  is  adn 
have  been  so  completely  pr 
Flanders,  that  even  now. 
peasant  dies  leaving  seferi 
they  do  not  think  of  da 
patrimony,  though  it  he 
tailed  nor  settled  in  tmst  » 
selling  it  entire,  and  shair 
ceeds,  considering  it  as  a  « 
loses  its  valoe  when  it' 
lliat  the  same  feeling  za 
widely  even  in  France,  ^ 
the  great  frequency  of  sc* 
amounting  in  ten  ycar» 
port  of  the  whole  soil  of  ^ 
and  M.  Passy,  in  hb  tri>^ 
Changes  in  tiie  Agricultti^ 
of  the  Department  of  tb^ 
the  year  1800,"t  stated 
tending  to  the  same  conclo 
example,'*  says  he,  *^  of  thi* 
attests  that  there  does  not  ^^ 
writers  have  imagined,  ^ 
distribution  of  property  * 
cultivation,  a  connexion  w 
invincibly  to  as.siniilate  th* 
portion  of  it  have  change* 
ship  had  a  perceptible  }^f 
the  size  of  holdings.  ^'^  j 
tricts  of  small  farming,  i^od 
ing  to  the  same  owner  «*  ** 
distributed  amoug  man^  ^ 
neither  is  it  uncommon,  mpl*'^ 
the  grands  culture  prevsiV 
same  farmer  to  rent  the  Updi  • 
proprietors.  In  the  plaiM  » 
m  particular,  many  active  * 
cultivators  do  not  content  tW 
with  a  single  farm ;  others  «« 
lands  of  their  principal  l>w* 
those    in    the    neighbonriwod 

*  Page  331  of  the  Bmssektmslj 
cites  as  an  authority,  Schwerfi  * 
Agnculttiret  1.  185. 

t  One  of  the  many  important  pif 
have  appeared  in  the  Jomw  m 
mutet,  the  organ  of  the  prindpii 
economists  of  Frances,  and  doiacj 
increasing  honour  to  thebr  knovl 
ablUty.  M.Passy's  essay  has  bKB 
separately  as  a  pamphlet. 
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ible  to  hire,  and  in  this 
ke^  up  a  total  extent  which 
sei  reaches  or  exceeds  two 
ctares"  (five  hundred  £ng- 
"The  more  the  estates 
bered,  the  more  frequent 
of  arrangements  become ; 
conduce  to  the  interest  of 
d,  it  is  probable  that  time 
them." 

e  places/*  says  M.  de  La- 
in the  neighbourhood  of 
ixample,  where  the  advan- 
le  grande  culture  become 
I  size  of  farms  tends  to  in- 
Bral  farms  are  thrown  to- 
•  one,  and  farmers  enlarge 
Qgs  by  renting  parcelUs 
ber  of  different  proprietors, 
farms  as  well  as  projperties 
t  extent,  tend  to  division, 
spontaneously  finds  out  the 
1  which  suits  it  best."  It 
g  iact,  stated  by  the  same 
iter,-}-  that  the  departments 
)  the  greatest  number  of 
ate  accounts  with  the  tax- 
ne  the  Nord,  the  Somme, 
)  Calais,  the  Seine  Infe- 
Aisne,  and  the  Oise ;  all 
long  the  richest  and  best 
snd  the  first-mentioned  of 
ftry  richest  and  best  culti- 
mnce. 

ubdi vision,  and  excessive 
'  holdings,  are  undoubtedly 
evil  in  some  countries  of 
prietors,  and  particularly 
lermany  and  France.  The 
I  of  Biavaria  and  Nassau 
bt  it  necessary  to  impose 
it  to  subdivision,  and  the 
fovemment  unsuccessfully 
le  same  measure  to  the 
:8  Rhenish  Provinces.  But 
bink  it  will  anywhere  be 
the  petite  culture  is  the 
e  peasants,  and  the  grande 
t  of  the  great  landlords : 

EeoHomf  qfFrnnet,  p.  4A5. 
i«e,  for  facts  of  a  •imlUr  t«n- 
,  260,  and  other  puMsc*  of  the 
It  treatise ;  which,  on  the  other 
abounds  with  evidence  of  the 
Atet  of  enbdivifioD  when  too 
en  the  nature  of  the  toil  and 
\  is  not  euitable  to  it. 


on  the  contrary,  wherever  the  iBiaU 
properties  are  divided  among  too  many 
proprietors,  I  believe  it  to  be  troe 
that  the  large  properties  also  are  par* 
celled  out  among  too  many  farmers, 
and  that  jthe  cause  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  a  backward  state  of  capital, 
skill,  and  agricultural  enterprise.  Then 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  subdivi- 
sion in  France  is  not  more  excessive 
than  is  accounted  for  by  this  cause; 
that  it  is  diminishing,  not  increasing ; 
and  that  the  terror  expressed  in  some 
quarters  at  the  progress  of  the  mor- 
eellement,  is  one  of  the  most  ground- 
less of  real  or  pretended  panics.* 

If  peasant  properties  have  any  efiSBci 
in  promoting  subdivision  beyond  the 
degree  which  corresponds  to  the  agri- 

*  Mr.  Latng,  in  his  latest  publleationL 
**  Obeervatloos  on  the  Social  and  Politieal 
SUie  of  the  European  People  In  1848  and 
1849,**  a  book  doToted  to  the  gloriiieatlon  of 
England,  and  the  dliparagement  Of  evo^- 
tiling  dsewhers  which  others,  or  even  he 
himself  in  fbnner  works,  bad  thoaght  worthj 
of  praise,  argues  that  **although  ths  hmd 
itself  is  not  divided  and  subdivided'*  on  tha 
death  oi  the  proprietor,  **the  valoe  of  the 
land  is,  and  with  effects  alnMMtaspndudicial 
to  social  propess.  The  value  of  each  sbsre 
becomes  a  debt  or  burden  upon  the  land." 
Consequently  the  condition  of  the  sgrieol- 
tural  population  is  retrograde  t  **  ea^  gsn*- 
ration  is  worse  off  than  the  preceding  one. 
although  the  land  is  neitiier  leas  nor  more 
divided,  nor  wone  cultivated."  And  this  he 
gives  as  the  explanation  of  thegreat  indebted- 
ness of  the  amali  landed  proprietors  in 
France  (pp.  97-9).  If  theae  statements  were 
correct,  they  would  invalidate  all  which  Mr. 
Laing  afBrmed  so  positively  in  other  writings, 
and  repeats  in  this,  respecting  the  peculiar 
eiBcacy  of  the  possession  of  land  in  pre- 
venting over-population.  But  he  is  entirelj 
mistaken  as  to  the  matter  of  fact.  In  the 
only  country  of  which  he  speaks  flrom  actual 
residence,  Norway,  be  does  not  pretend  that 
the  condition  of  the  peasant  proprietors  It 
deteriorating.  The  facts  already  cited  prove 
that  in  respect  to  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Switserland,  the  assertion  is  equally  wide  of 
the  mark;  and  what  has  been  shown  re> 
specting  the  slow  increase  of  population  in 
France,  demonstrates  that  if  the  condition 
of  the  French  peaaantry  waa  deteriorating, 
it  could  not  be  firam  the  cause  supposed  by 
Mr.  Laing.  The  truth  I  believe  to  be  that 
in  every  country  without  exception,  in  which 
peaaant  propertiea  prevail,  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  improving,  the  produce  of  the 
land  and  even  ita  fertility  increasing,  and 
flrom  the  larger  aurplus  which  remains  after 
feeding  the  agricultural  classes,  the  towns 
are  augmenting  both  in  population  and  in 
the  well-being  of  their  inhabitanta. 
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cdtnral  practices  of  the  conntry,  and  moral    and    their    phyacal    mUmL 

which  is  customary  on  itslarce  estatcSf  Compared  witii  the  £Dgtiih  system  <f 

the  cansc  must  He  in  one  of  the  sain-  cnltivation  hy  hired  labonr,  it  nniato 

taiT  influences  of  the  system;    the  regarded  as  eminently  benefidal to th 

eminent  degree  in  which  it  promotes  labouring  class.*     We  are  not  on  tb 

proyidence  on  the  part  of  those  who,  present  occasion  called  npon  to  cid> 

not  being  yet  peasant  proprietors,  hope  pare  it  with  the^oint  ownenthip  of  ^ 

to  become  so.    In  England,  where  the  land  by  aasodationa  of  laboiuen. 
agricnltnral  labonrer  has  no  investment 

for  his  savings  but  the  savings  bank,  «  French  bUtorystrlkliiglreoiifirmlAv 

and  no  position  to  which  he  can  rise  by    concluitoni.    Three  times  daring  the 

any  ewicias  of  economy,  except  nei^  ^t^SdX^oS^t^S'm  ^SJ^ 

hapa  that  of  a  petty  shopkeeper,  with  Its  ceded  Uie  three  prinelpal  eras  «f 

chances  of  baiiKroptcy,  there  is  nothing  egrieulttiral  proaperitj.                      _ 

at  all  resomblincr  the  intense  spirit  of  **  ^**  **>•  '"«•*'  times,'*  seje  tbe  hMHka 

thnft  which  takes  possession  of  one  ^^^„  „^  iiivenJpoTerty,  when  etm  *» 

who,  from  being  a  day  labourer,  can  rich  are  poor  end  obllited  to  aeU.thepMrBi 

raise  himself  by  saving  to  the  condi-  enabled  to  buy:  no  other  piirchsT  |i» 

tionof.I.ndedpn.rrietor    According  ^^^^iJ^^^^^^^^^Z 

to  aknoflt  all  authonbes,  the  real  cause  ut  of  land/  TheMmwientaof  tlisiiiT  k 

of  the fiioroe22ement  is  the  higher nrioe  wMchthepMaantwaaebletobajIaDiifta 

which  can  be  obtained  for  lana  by  low  price,  hay  alwy*  been  fcthwwd  >yj 

BolUng  it  to  the  vea^trj.  «  «t  iB-  SSISJo'Stfc^rTSSla.'So^SSlS! 

▼eatment  for  their  small  accnmulaitaoiis,  when   France*  eschauated   by  Loa«  XL, 

than  by  disposing  of  it  entire  to  some  seemed  to  be  completing  ita  miniD  Ital7,ilB 

rich  purchaser  who  has  no  object  but  P^^^^V^I^'V'P**®.**" ''w  ^•'Slf 

.    1.  *-        ...                 ..1       .  .   **  to  sell:  the  land,  paaainR  into  nev  tamS^ 

to  live  on  lU  mcome  without  improvmg  .ndUenly  began  to  flounilh ;  men  bcpa  n 

it.    The  hope  of  obtaining  such  an  labour  and  to  build.    Thia  happy  niinMBt. 

investment  is  the  most  powerful  of  in-  J"  the  y^*?'^^«^y  hiatoriaiut  waacaOi* 

docement*,  to  those  who  ore  without  -'^.hSSly  it  did  not  last  long.   Sowlr 

land,   to   practise    tbe    industry,    iru-  had  the  land  recovered  itaclf  when  the  ia»> 

gality,  and  self-restraint,  on  which  their  collector  fell  upon  it ;  the  wim  of  refill 

.ucces.  in  this  object  of  ambition  U  ^^^tS^JSTt.^^i.'^ZSSHS:^ 

depcnUent.  famines.  In  which  mothers  davonnd  thrir 

As  the  result  of  this  enquiry  into  children.   Who  would  believe  that  the  com* 

the  direct  operation  and  indirect  in-  try  rccoTered  from  thia?  Scarcely  la  the m 

flnences  of  peasant  .^pcr.iea.  1  con-  'j:r^[;:!^Jm^i:^ ^tSXIS^ 

coive  it  to  bu  cstabliHhcil,  that  there  is  forth  the  hoard  of  the  pcaaant.    Be  b«|f; 

no  neccB-sarv  counexion  between  this  in  ten  years,  France  wean  a  new  fiec;  ia 

form  of  landed  property  and   an  im-  twenty  or  thirty,  aUpos^iomhaw4»bW 

-ta**      f*t-*r        1     \-  and  trebled  in  value.    Thia  moment.  a;va 

perfect  state  of  the  arts  of  protluction  ;  baptized  by  a  n>yol  name,  is  called  tit  jmi 

that  it  ia  favourable  in   quite  as  many  Henry  IV.  and  tke  fjreat  RiektHen.^ 

respects  as  it  is  unfavourablo,  to  the  ^{  t^c  third  era  it  ia  ne«ne»  apin  to 

most  effective,  use  of  the  p.rne™  of  tbe  ■'tfhiclo^^Sf  «u*J%hr«"^- .f  * 

soil ;  that  no  other  existing   state  oi  picture,  may  compare  these  hii4orie  prriodk 

agricultural  ccoiiomv  has  so  bciielicial  characterin?d   by    tins   diMnembermeot  rf 

an  effect  on  Ihc  industry,  the  intelli-  1?TJ\??!1;«S'^?«;^1'?.,'*h"^.VL'!SS 

.y      p        ^.^          •'7         ,             ,.  ties,  with  the  wide*in)roau  national  HunnDf 

f^ence,   the  frugality,  and  pnidouce  ot  ^hich  accompanltd,  and  the  pennanentd^ 

the  population,  nor  tends  on  the  whole  terioration  of  the  condition  of  the  laboonK 

fio  much  to  dihcourajre  an  improvident  classes  which  followod.  the  ••clearing"  aav 

;w^».A»«^  «f  *.i^^;«  T,„TY,i»«-o  .  ««,!   +1,^*  "t  small  yeomen  to  make  room  tor  lup 

increase  of  their  numbers;  and  that  ^raring farmn,  which  waa  the  g«nd«««ip- 

no  existing  state,  therefore,  is  on  tlio  mical  event  of  English  hiatory  doriaf  ^ 

whole    80  favourable,   both    to    their  sixteenth  century. 
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§  1.  From  the  case  in  wliich  the 
produce  of  hind  and  labour  belongs 
umUviileilly  to  the  labourer,  wo  proceed 
to  tho  cases  in  which  it  is  diyiued,  but 
between  two  clusses  onlj,  the  labourers 
and  tho  landowners ;  the  character  of 
cM»italist8  merging  in  the  one  or  the 
•Iher,  as  tho  case  maj  be.  It  is  pos- 
tfble  indeed  to  conceive  that  there 
BUgpht  be  only  two  classes  of  persons 
to  aliare  the  produce,  and  that  a  class 
of  capitalists  might  be  one  of  them ; 
the  cbaracter  of  labourer  and  that  of 
laoUowBcr  being  united  to  funn  tho 
other.  This  might  occur  in  two  ways. 
The  labourers,  though  owning  the 
laad,  might  let  it  to  a  tenant,  and 
vork  under  him  as  hired  servants. 
Bat  tliis  arrangement,  even  in  tho 
^rery  rare  cases  which  could  give  rise 
to  lU  w-ould  not  require  any  particular 
diflcuavionf  muco  it  wuuld  not  ditter  in 
any  mate  rial  rcsi>ect  from  the  three- 
fold system  of  labourers,  capitalists, 
and  Inndlords.  The  other  cose  is  tliu 
not  uncommon  one,  in  which  a  peasant 
proprietor  owns  and  cultivates  the 
laiui.  bat  raises  tho  little  capital  re- 
qiiintl,  by  a  mortgage  upon  it. 
>ei:licr  does  this  case  present  any 
■TTipoilant.  peculiarity.  Ihcro  is  but 
tAi;  |)erbO:i,  the  pcusant  himself,  who 
|ta«  ;i:iy  right  or  power  of  interference 
in  \U:'.  ixsouagemcnL  llo  pays  a  fixed 
arjicio' '***  interest  to  a  capitalist,  as 
h'r  i-i^yi  another  fixed  sum  in  taxes 
I J  I  i.e 'government  Without  dwelling 
furtii*-r  on  these  cases,  we  pass  to  those 
'n-bicLi  prxsent  marked  features  of  pecu- 
liarity. 

\Vlii.-u  t!io  two  parties  shanng  in 
the  pm-iucc  are  the  labtmRT  or 
laboiii  :r:i  and  the  landowner,  it  is  not 
^  TLr>'  niatorial  circumstance  in  tho 
c^r -.  '\<ihich  of  tho  two  fumibhcs  the 
Bt'xk.  vT  whether,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pen-.  ils'-y  furnish  it»  in  a  detc-nniiiaie 
j>ro;  I . . '  io:i,  be tween  them.  Tiie  cssen- 
'  diilcrcnce  does   not  lie  in  this, 


but  in  another  circumstAncc,  namely, 
w^hether  the  division  of  the  pruduce 
between  the  two  is  reguLitcd  bv 
custom  or  by  competition,  ^^'o  will 
begin  with  the  former  cose ;  of  which 
the  metayer  culture  is  the  principal, 
and  in  Europe  almost  the  sole,  example. 
Tho  principle  of  tho  metayer  svtitem 
is  that  the  lauourer,  or  i)eaf:nnt,  makes 
his  engagement  directly  with  tho  land- 
owner, und  pays,  not  a  fixed  rent, 
either  in  money  or  in  kind,  but  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  priKluce,  or 
rather  of  what  remains  of  the  pnxluco 
after  deducting  what  is  consiil<;rod  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  the  slock.  The 
proportion  is  usually,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, one-halt*;  but  in  several  districts 
m  Italy  it  is  two-thirJs.  liespeeting 
the  supply  of  stock,  the  custom  varies 
from  place  to  place ;  in  some  ]»laces 
the  landlord  furnishes  the  whole,  i:i 
others  half,  in  others  some  particular 
part,  as  for  instance  the  cuitlo  and 
seed,  the  labtunvr  providing  the  im- 
plements.*     *'  This  connexion,"  says 

*  In  France,  befi)re  the  Itcvolution,  ac- 
cording to  Arthur  Youn.;  (i.  403)  thcr«  was 
great  local  diversity  in  tliLs  respect.  In 
Cliacnpagne,  "  tiic  landlord  coiiiinunly  finds 
half  the  cattle  and  hulf  the  tccd,  and  the 
metayer,  labour,  implements,  and  taxes; 
but  in  Bome  districts  the  landlord  bears  a 
share  of  these.  In  Koussillon,  tlie  landlord 
pays  half  tlic  taxes;  and  in  (tuienne,  from 
Auch  to  Fleumn,  many  landlord!!  ]ay  all. 
Near  Aguillun,  on  the  Garonne,  tlie  inutoyers 
fumi:ih  lialf  the  cattle.  At  Nangist  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  I  met  with  an  ajprecment  for 
the  landlord  to  furnish  lire  stock,  impIomcntSt 
harness,  and  taxes ;  tlie  metayer  found  labour 
and  his  own  capitation  tax:  the  landlord 
repaired  the  huuno  and  i:ates ;  the  meiayer 
the  windows  :  the  landlord  provided  seed  the 
first  year,  the  metayer  the  last ;  in  the  inter- 
vening years  they  supply  half  and  half.  In 
the  Bourbonnois  the  landlord  finds  ali  sorts 
of  live  stock,  3-ot  tlie  metayer  bcll:^  chani^, 
and  buys  at  his  will;  tho  Htcward  keeping 
un  account  of  these  mutations,  for  tho  land- 
lord  has  half  the  product  of  bales,  and  pays 
half  llie  purchases."  In  Piedmont,  he  snys, 
"  the  landlord  commonly  pavA  the  taxes  and 
repairs  tlie  building!*,  and  the  tenant  p;-ovides 
caiilc,  Implemeots,  and  sued."    (il.  151.) 
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Sismondi,  Bpcakinc^  chiefly  of  Tus* 
luiiy,*  " is  often  tlie  subject  of  a  con- 
tract, to  define  certain  scrnces  and 
certain  occnsionnl  payments  to  which 
iljc  metayer  binds  himself ;  neverthe- 
leps  the  differences  in  tlie  obh'gations 
of  one  sncli  contract  and  another  are 
inconsiderable ;  ns^^  governs  alike  all 
these  en^gemcnts,  and  supplies  the 
Ntipulations  'which  have  not  oeon  ex- 
pressed: and  the  landlord  who  at- 
tempted to  depart  from  usage,  who 
estacted  more  than  his  neighbour,  who 
took  for  the  basis  of  the  agrcemttnt 
anything  but  the  equal  division  of  the 
crops,  wouhl  render  himself  so  odious, 
he  wiiuld  be  so  sure  of  not  obtaining  a 
motnyer  who  was  an  honest  man,  that 
the  contract  of  all  the  metayers  may 
be  conisidercd  as  identical,  at  least  in 
each  pmnnce,  and  never  gives  rise  to 
any  competition  among  peasants  in 
search  of  eniployment,  or  any  offer  to 
cultivate  tlio  soil  on  chenjwr  terms 
than  one  anc.ther."  To  the  same  eflc*ct 
l)hut(!nuvi(rux,t  speaking  of  the  me- 
tayers of  Piedmont.  "  Thev  consider 
it"  (the  farm)  ''a.s  a  patrimony,  and 
never  think  tf  renewnng  the  lease,  but 
go  on  from  generation  to  generation,  on 
the  same  tonus. 


without  writings  or 
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§  2.  When  the  pailition  of  the 
produce  is  a  matter  ot  fixed  usage,  not 
(if  varying  convention,  political  eco- 
nomy has  no  laws  of  distribution  to 
investigate.     It  has  only  to  consider, 

*  Siudiet  in  Political  Economy ^  Enso^  VI. 
On  the  Condition  of  the  Cultivators  in  Tub- 
cnny. 

t  Letttr»  from  Italy.  I  quote  ftrom  Dr. 
Kilty's  translation,  (p.  '22.) 

X  This  virtual  flxity  of  tenure  is  not  how- 
ever universal  even  in  Italy  ;  and  it  is  to  its 
absence  that  Sisniondi  attributes  the  inferior  | 
condition  of  the  metayers  in  some  provinces 
of  Naples,  in  Lucca,  und  in  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa ;  where  the  IsndlordH  obtain  a  larccr 
(though  still  a  flxcil)  share  of  thf  produce. 
In  thos«  countries  the  cultivation  is  splendid, 
but  the  people  wretchedly  poor.  "  The  same 
misfortune  would  probably  have  befallen  the 
people  of  Tuscany  if  public  opinion  did  not 
pratect  the  cultivator;  but  a  proprietor 
would  not  dare  to  impose  conditions  unusual 
in  the  country,  and  even  in  changing  one 
metayer  for  another,  he  alters  nothing  m  the 
terms  of  the  engagement."  JV«p  Principle 
^'Political  Eeonow^t  book  iii.  oh.  5. 


as  in  the  ease  of  peasant  inoprietai^ 

the  cfTccta  of  the  sjetein,  mvt,  on  tht 

condition  of  the  peasantir,  monBr 

and  phyrically,  ana  eeconcUr,  on  di 

efficiency  of  th<t  labour.     In  hath  thai 

particulars  the  metayer  ay  vtem  bat  the 

characteristic  advantagea  of  peaHit 

properties,  bat  has  them  in  a  nm  ^ 

greo.    The  metayer  haa  lest  molnt 

to  exertion  than  thejpeaaant  umpiielar, 

since  only  half  the  fruita  of  nil  indw- 

try,  instead  of  the  whole,  an*  hia  ovL 

But  he  has  a  much  atrongor  motiie 

than  a  day  labourer,  wbo  haa  no  other 

interest  in  the  result  than  not  tp  h 

dismissed.    If  the  metayer  cannot  bs 

turned  out  except  for  some  Tiolatioaef 

his  contract,  he  has  a  stronger  raotm 

to  exertion    than   any  tenant-finaer 

who  has  not  a  lease.    The  meta^  H 

at  least  his  landlord's  partner,  and  a 

half-shnrcr  in  their  joint  gains.  Wbm; 

too,  the  permanence  of  his  tenure  ii 

guaranteed    by  custom,    he   acquim 

local  attachments,   and   much  of  the 

feelings  of  a  proprietor.      I  am  sap- 

IMtsing  that  this  half  pro<1uce  is  infr 

cient    to    vield    him    a    comfortable 

support.     Whether  it   is  eo,  depeadi 

(in  any  given  state  of  ngricnUure]  en 

the  degree  of  subdivision  of  the  land: 

which  depcuils  on  the  operation  of  the 

I>opulation  principle.    A  muItiplicatioB 

of  people,  beyond  the  number  that  can 

be  properly  stipported  on  the  land  or 

taken  off  by  manufactures,  is  incident 

even  to  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  of 

course  not  Icns  but  rather  more  inddeit 

to  a   metayer  population.      The  tea* 

d«'nry,  however,  which  wo  noticed  IB 

the   proprietary  system,    to    promote 

prudence  on  tiiis  point,  is  in  no  matt 

degrc*'  common  to  it  with  the  metayer 

system.    There,  also,  it  is  a  matter  of 

easy  and  exact  calculation  whether  a 

family  can  l>e  supported  or  not.    If  it 

is  easy  to  see  whether  the  owner  of  ti* 

whole  produce  cnn  increase  the  pro* 

du(  tioii  so  as  to  maintain  a  greater 

number  of  persons  equally  weU,  it  ifiS 

not  less  siuiplo  problem  whether  the 

o^^Tier  of  half  the  produce  can  do  so.* 

*  M.  Bastiat  affirms  that  eTCO  te 
France,  incontestably  the  least  favoimUr 
example  of  the  metayer  ajttem,  its  cAn 
in  repressing  population  Im  couapkeiNa 
'*It    is  a  welUascerUlned    ftct   that  Ibt 
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rve  if  one  che<^  which  this  system  from  their  oim  share  of  the  produce, 

ns  to  offer,  over  and  above  those  because  the  lord,  who  laid  out  nothing, 

I    out    even    by    the    pronrietaiy  was  to  get  one  half  of  whatever  it 

em ;  there  is  a  landlord,  wno  may  produced.    The  tithe,  which  is  but  a 

rfc  A  controlling  power,  by  refusing  tenth  of  the  produce,  is  found  to  be  a 

conaeDi  to  a  suboivision.    I  do  not,  very  great  hindrance  to  improvement. 

mwer,  attach  great  importance  to  A  tax,  therefore,  which  amounted  to 

check,  because  the  farm  may  be  one-half,  must  have  been  an  effectual 

led  with  superfluous  hands  without  bar  to  it.    It  might  be  the  interest  of 

m  sobdivided;  and  because,  so  long  a  metayer  to  make  the  land  produce 

£e  increase  of  hands  increases  the  as  mucti  as  could  be  brought  oat  of  it 

■  produce,  which  is  almost  always  by  means  of  the  stock  furnished  by  the 

case,  the   landlord,  who  receives  proprietor;  but  it  could  never  be  his 

I  the  produce,    is   an  immediate  uterest  to  mix  any  part  of  his  own 

ser,  the  inconvenience  falling  only  with  it.     In  France,  where  five  parts 

;he  labourers.    The  landlord  is  no  out  of  six  of  the  whole  kingdom  are 

bt  liable  in  the  end  to  suffer  from  said  to  be  still  occupied  by  this  species 

tr  poverty,  by  being  forced  to  make  of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  complain 

■aces  to  them,  especially  in   bad  that  their  metayers  take  every  oppor* 

Moa;  and  a  foresight  of  this  ulti-  tunity  of  employing  the  master's  cattle 

m  iDOonvenience  may  operate  bene-  rather  in  carriage  than  in  cultivation : 

iDy  on    such  landlords  as  prefer  because  in  the  one  case  they  get  the 

TO  security  to  present  profit.  whole  profits  to  themselves,  in  the  other 

"he  characteristic  disadvantage  of  they  share  them  with  their  landlord." 

metayer  system  is  very  fairly  stated  It  is  indeed  implied  in  the  very  na- 

kdMMD  Smith.    After  pointing  out  ture  of  the  tenure,  that  all  improve- 

i  loetayers  "  have  a  plain  interest  ments  which  require  expenditure  of 

t  the  whole  produce  should  bo  as  capital,  must  be  made  with  the  capital 

It  as  possible,  in  order  that  their  of  the  landlord.    This,  however,  is  es- 

i  proportion  may  be  so,"  he  con-  sentially  the  case  even  in  England, 

tea,*  **  it  could  never,  however,  be  whenever  the  farmers  are  tenants-at- 

interest  of  this  snecies  of  culti-  will :  or  (if  Arthur  Young  is  right) 

n»  to  lay  out,  in  the  farther  im-  even  on  a  "nine  years  lease."    It'tho 

rement  of  the  land,  any  jmrt  of  the  landlord  is  willing  to  provide  capital 

e    stock  which  they  might  save  for  improvements,  the  metayer  has  the 

,  .  „     .        ,  strongest  interest  in  promoting  them, 

g^f.;S"S'S.  T^ISI'i'SX  .n  «»ce  half  the  benefit  of  them  will  ac 

fls.    OTcr  these  the  forethoa^t  which  crue  to  nimsell.    As  however  the  per- 

rdsouuTiageehM  little  operation,becaiiM  petuity  of  tenure  which,  in  the  case 

rvils  which  flow  from  excewlve  cwnpe-  ^^  are  discussing,  he  enjoys  by  custom, 

n  appear  to  them  only  very  conftwedly,  «^«  j„«.  u:-               *       J  J      J               ' 

•t^TSo^dermble  distince.    It  1.,  tbert  renders  his  consent  a  necessary  condi- 

,  eke  moan  adTantsgeoiis  condition  of  a  tion ;  the  spirit  of  routine,  and  dislike 

!•  to  be  so  ornnised  as  to  contain  no  of  innovation,  characterisdc  of  an  agri- 

railned  by  the  demands  of  cultivation ;  education,  are  no  doubt,  as  the  advo- 

Inereese  when,  tnm  whatever  cause,  cates  of  the  system  seem  to  admit,  a 

n^rice  offer  TacvieiM  ii^urioaa  to  serious  hindrance  to  improvement. 

action ;  they  diminish  wlien  the  pUces  ^ 

liled  op.    A  fiu*t  easily  ascertained,  the  »  »      rrn                                    , 

ortlon  between  the  site  of  the  farm  and  §  S.     ine  metayer  system  has  met 

mmbcr  of  hands,  operates  like  fore-  with  no  mercy  from  jfinglish  authori- 

ii^^^^^Sa^JS^n^  J«irJ"i  -es.     "There  is  not  one  word  to  be 

rdinaly.  that  when  nothing  occnrs  to  -j  •      #»              r  xl             x*      »• 

eanopeningforasuperfluoaspopalaUon.  w»d  m  favour  of  the  practice,'   says 

ben  remain  stationary:  as  is  seen  in  Arthur  Young,*  "  and  a  thousand  ar- 

Hmih$amd^nmentMr    ComMaraiiotu  gmnents  that  might  be  used  as^ainst 

fSSSlsI^  >*•     ^^  ^"^  P^^*  ^^  °*^^^««^*>'  ^ 

•  jr«i«ft^jra«MM.bookm.ch.2.  •  2Vare2«,  vol.  1.  pp.  404.5, 
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;!lone  be  nrjyed  in  itB  favour;  the  jx>- 
vf.-rtv  of  the  f;iriii'rs  b^.-inj^  so  prtat, 
tliat  the  laiullord  must  Ftnck  the  farm, 
or  it  could  Hut  U*  Ktoc'kud  nt  nil:  this 
is  a  nirt>t  cruil  luinhen  to  a  jmiprictor, 
^vho  is  thus  obliirod  to  run  much  of  the 
hazard  ('f  farm  in?  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  nil  nicthods.  that  of  trusting 
his  property  abstilutoly  in  tlio  hands 
of  peoplo  vho  nre  fn-ncmlly  i|5:nor:uit, 
nianv  rarck-ss.  nud  Komo  undoiibtedlv 
vickod.  ...  In  this  most  miKcrablc 
<f  nil  the  modis  of  lotting  land,  the 
dolrnudod  lamllnnl  receives  a  con- 
ti'Uii)tibl».'  nnt :  the  farmer  is  in  the 
IcwLst  slate  of  poverty ;  the  land  is 
iiiiFL-rably  cultivated;  and  the  nation 
Milliirs  as  soven.'ly  as  the  parties  thcm- 
r'ivrs.  .  .  .  Wherever*  this  syfitom 
]»n'vails,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  a  useless  and  miserable  |K»pulation 
\h  fwuufl.  .  .  .  Wherever  the  country 
rtliat  1  pjnv)  is  poor  and  unwnterea, 
in  tlie  ^lilanese,  it  is  in  tin;  hands  of 
n'.«=*tav«Tis:"  tluiy  are  ahiio^t  always 
in  di'bt  to  their  laiidlonl  for  sued 
<.r  ii'C'l,  and  "tlu-ir  coisditiiju  is 
j.jiro  wretched  tliau  that  of  a  day 
i  l-uurer.  .  .  .  '1  hfref  are  but  few 
<;!-trict:j"  (in  Italy)  "when.;  lands 
iii\-    let   to  t!io  <i(;.:ni>viii£r   ton.i'it  al. 


by  no  means  represents  iho  typical 
furm  of  the  coutnict.  It  is  essential 
to  that  form,  that  the  ppiprietor  pays 
all  the  taxes.  Uut  in  Franco  the  ex- 
empt inn  of  the  noblcstse  from  direct 
taxation  had  led  the  Govemmcnt  to 
throw  the  vhole  burthen  of  their  eveiw 
increa«<iug  tiscnl  czactiona  upon  the 
nccu]ii(:rs :  and  it  is  to  theM  exactioni 
that  Turgot  ascribed  the  extreme 
wretchedness  of  tho  metayers:  a 
wretchcilness  in  Bonio  caw-'M  t:^  ixcti- 
hive,  tl]:it  in  Liutousiii  and  .iD!n>a- 
nioia  (the  ]in>rinceB  which  he  aiui- 
nisti'n>d)  the}'  had  seldom  ntnre,  ac- 
conling  to  him,  after  deducting  aQ 
burthens,  than  from  twontv-live  to 
thirty  livn^s  (20  to  24  bhilllngB)  per 
head  for  their  whole  annual  consiimp* 
tion  :  *'  I  do  not  mean  in  money.  Imt 
including  all  that  they  con*«uiue  in 
kind  ironi  their  own  cnips."*  Whea 
we  add  that  they  had  not  the  virtual 
fixity  of  tenure  of  the  metayers  ofltuly. 
("in  Limousin/'  says  Artliur  Younif 
'*  thi"  iiiutayera  are  considered  as  iliile 
bettor  than  nif-nial  servant s,  niniov.iijie 
a(  pli-astire,  and  obliged  to  c:-»nfiinii  ia 
all  tilings  to  the  will  of  tin*  laiiuiucdi,") 

admits  {as  Mr.  J«vie«  lias  l;lm«'elf  ^ts:ed  in 
nnoilicT  place)  that  he  U  accj'.io-.ntc.l  cnly 
with  a  limited  tlistrict,  of  gruut  subdiviaoa 
an'l  unfurtilu  i>oil. 

M.  raM>y  i5  of  opinion,  thar  .1  Frcncli  pea- 
santry must  be  in  indisconce  and  tiic  counoy 
iKidly  cultivated  on  a  ineiaycr  s7»teuj.  b^ 
iMusv  tliti  propi  rtion  of  t)ii:*i<:M{|u>.*e  claioB- 
.-*.  )lc  liy  the  landlord  is  too  lii-jh;  it  bcia| 
(itily  in  more  favourable  clinja.:e»  that  taj 


a    i;'(.ii(v-rj.iit;    but    wlicrever    it    is 

'unud.  lli'ir  (•r(i]>s  nre  greater;  a  clear 

j:ii'(«t  (»t  iho  iiiilM'iMlity  of  the  nictayin;^ 

fcj. ctriii."    "  Whcn.'vcr  it"  (the  nictayir 

Kvstcni)    "  has    i.-iin    adopted,''    say.s 

Xiv.  M-Cullnch-t  "it  has  put  a  hi'i>         ^  ^ 

ti)  :dl   inijiniveiiH-nt,  and   has  rcdiured  !  lau'd,   not  of  tho  most  tixuburaDt  fcrUU^. 

'  c;n  pay  Iiolf  iu  kto-'s  produce  in  rent,  obb 
h  :ivu  enough  to  pcus-unt  farmer*  to  euabii 
them  tu  (;i*ow  sucuvi-AfulIy  the  more  cipei^ 
{>ivc  and  vnluAble  pr^;ductt  r<f  a^riouUnre. 
(fju  tSyfeum  t'/ CrUurr,  p.  Ho.)  Tills  14  U 
(ibjitctn.in  onl>  to  a  i>articular  numcrtcjutfo* 
IMirtion,  ^vhich  i*  indeed  the  ocmiuwn  60/t» 
but  is  not  csbuntial  to  the  s\sicl:). 

•  St-u  the  "  Memoir  on  the  Kurch-irge  of 
Taxes  .sullercd  by  tho  Goncraliiy  01  Liui-.:^^ 
aiidr'sscd  to  tlie  Council  of  ^■lJtc  in  :TmV' 
Pi>.  HO  I- "04  of  the  fourtu  vuluuie  vf  Tur^*Jl*J 
W'i  rk.-:.      Tiic    oocu:'icnal   cn|r:;L:o:rjCitu  cf 
l:mdi«unls  (as  mentioned  by  Arthur  YocngJ 
to  ]):iy  u  part  of  the  taxeti,  wen ,  ace jruing 
to  'iui-Kot,  of  recent orik'in,  under  the  cdn- 
pul»:on  of  actual  ncec-iMiy.  ••  The  pn<pricttf 
onl  V  cuU'iMit^  to  it  when  he  can  lint!  uo  Q:^ 
tayer  on  othtr  terms ;  conscqueatiy,  cTcaio 
that  ca>e,  the  metayer  is  always  reduced  t* 
what  is  l<arvly  Nuthcient  to  prttveutbim  firaa 
dyinj;  ol  huiivrvr."  (p.  275). 

I   Vol.i.  I..  *M. 


the  cultivators  to  tho  most  :;bji'ct  po- 
%crtv."  Mr.  Jones  Ji  shares  th'?  conunon 
<'l  inion,and  (iui;leHTiir.:(»tand  1  'estutt- 
'i  racy  in  suppori  <»:"  it..  The  iiupivsMon, 
liowi'ver,  ol"  all  these  writers  ^^nolwith- 
btandinir  Arthur  Younsr's  occasiunal 
r  ferenci-H  to  Italv)  seems  to  hv  chiellv 

ft    /  • 

dcrivt  i!  f."-,!!;!  France,  and  France  Iciiire 
the  ii«\»'iuli(:M.|  ^^'ow  the  Kitr.ation  ut 
I'reuch  i.;Ll;;}t  rs  iKidt-r  the  old  regime 

•  Tr(r;i 'j».  vi'I.  ii.  151-3. 
t  Ibii!.  ii.  1:17. 
t  TriucipUt  vf  Folitival  Economy fZr^  ed. 
p.  471. 

(  lltmay  on  the  Distribution  qf  Wealth,  pp. 

r  M.  do  Tracy  is  partially  an  exception, 
!nai>much  oa  hl«  experience  reaches  lower 
dovvn  th:m  the  revolutionary  p«riod :  but  ho  ; 
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endent  that  their  case  afods  no 
imeDt  against  the  metaver  sjretem 
M  better  form.  A  popmation  who. 
d  call  nothing  their  own — who,  like 
Irish  cottien^  could  not  in  any 
TDgtocf  be  wone  off — bad  nothing 
wtrain  them,  from  mnltipIyiDg,  and 
liTiding  the  land,  imtil  stopped  by 
ml  atarratioD. 

^«  shall  find  a  veiy  different  po- 
,  by  the  most  accurate  authorities, 
le  metayer  caltivaiion  of  Italy.  In 
Gnt  place,  as  to  subdiyisicm.  In 
tbardy,according  to  Chateauvienx*, 
e  are  few  fanos  which  exceed  sixty 
B,  and  few  which  have  less  than  ten. 
m  farms  are  all  occupied  by  metaj- 
it  half  profit.  They  invariably  dis- 
"  an  cxtentf  and  a  richness  in  build- 
rmrely  known  in  any  other  country 
urope."  Their  plan  "  afifords  too 
test  room  with  tne  least  extent  of 
iing;  is  best  adapted  to  arrange 
secure  the  crop;  and  is,  at  the 
9  time,  the  most  economical,  and 
bast  expoeed  to  accidents  by  fire." 
court-yard  "exhibits  a  whole  so 
lar  and  commodious,  and  a  system 
K^  care  and  good  order,  that  our 
'  and  ilUarranged  farms  can  con- 
no  adequate  idea  of."  Tlie  same 
riptkm  14^68  to  Piedmont.  The 
aoa  of  crt^  is  excellent.  "I 
Id  thinks  no  country  can  bring  so 
I  a  portion  of  its  proauce  to  market 
iedmoot."  Though  the  soil  is  not 
nlly  very  fertile,  "  the  number  of 
i  is  prodigiously  great."  The 
rnltnre  must,  therefore,  be  emi- 
ij  faTonrable  to  the  net  as  well 
>  the  gross  produce  of  the  land. 
ch  plough  works  thirty-two  acres 
ha  season.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be 
I  perfect  or  neater  than  the  hoeing 
moulding  up  the  maize,  when  in 
^rofwth,  by  a  single  plough,  with 
tir  of  oxen,  without  injury  to  a 
e  plant,  while  all  the  weeds  are 
taally  destroyed.*'  So  much  for 
nltural  skill  "  Nothing  can  be 
x:ellent  as  the  crop  which  precedes 
that  which  follows  it.'^  The 
it    "  is   thrashed  by  a  cylinder, 

'metier*  from  Italy,  tranalated  by  Kigby, 
bid.  pp.  19, 20.       t  Ibid  pp.  34-31. 


drawn  by  a  horsey  and  gnided  by  a  boy, 
while  the  labourers  turnover  the  straw 
with  forks.  This  process  lasts  nearly 
a  fortnight :  it  is  quick  and  economic»l, 

and.  comjiately  gets  out  the  grain 

In  no  port  of  the  world  are  the  economy 
and  the  management  of  the  land  better 
understood-  than  in  Hedmont,  and 
this  explains  the  phenomenon  of  its 
great  popilation  and  immense  export 
of  provisions."  All  this  under  metayer 
cultivation. 

Of  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  in  its 
whole  extent,  both  above  and  below 
Florence,  the  same  writer  thus  speaks  ;* 
— "  Forests  of  olive-trees  covered  the 
lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  by 
their  foliage  concealed  an  infinite 
number  of  small  forms,  which  peopled 
these  parts  of  the  mountains:  chest- 
nut-trees raised  their  heads  on  the 
higher  sbpes,  their  healthy  verdure 
contrasting  with  the  pale  tint  of  the 
olive-trees,  and  spreading  a  brightness 
over  this  amphitlieatre.  The  road  was 
bordered  on  each  side  with  village- 
houses,  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces 

from  each  other They  are 

placed  at  a  littlo  distance  from  the 
road,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  wall^ 
and  a  terrace  of  some  feet  in  extent.  On 
the  wall  are  commonly  placed  many 
vases  of  antique  forms,  in  which 
flowers,  aloes,  and  young  orauge-trees 
are  growing.  Tlie  house  itself  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  vines 

before  these  houses  we  saw  groups  of 
peasant  females  dressed  in  white  Imen, 
silk  corsets,  and  straw  hats  ornamented 

with  flowers These  houses 

being  so  near  each  other,  it  is  evident 
that  the  land  annexed  to  them  must  be 
small,  and  that  proi)€rty,  in  these 
valleys,  must  be  very  much  diridcd; 
the  extent  of  these  doiuains  being 
from  three  to  ten  acres.  The  land  lies 
roimd  the  houses,  and  is  divided  into 
fields  by  small  canals,  or  rows  of  trees, 
some  of  which  are  mulberry-trees, 
but  the  greatest  number  poplars,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  eaten  by  tne  cattle. 

Each  tree    supports  a  vine 

These    divisions,   arrayed    in    oblong 
squares,  are  large  enough  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  a  plough  without  wheels, 
•  Pp.  78—0. 
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and  a  pair  of  oxen,  llicrc  is  a  pair  of 
oxen  between  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
farmers;  they  employ  them  Bncces- 
sively  in  the  cultivation  of  all  the  farms. 
....  Almost  every  farm  maintains  a 
well-looking  horse,  which  goes  in  a 
small  two-wheclcd  cart,  neatly  made, 
and  painted  red ;  they  serve  for  all  the 
puiTH)scs  of  draught  for  the  farm,  and 
anu  also  to  convey  the  farmer's  daugh- 
ters to  mass  and  to  balls.  Thus,  on 
holidays,  hundreds  of  these  little  carts 
are  seen  flying  in  all  directions,  carry- 
ing the  youn^  women,  decorated  with 
flowers  and  ribbons." 

This  is  not  a  picture  of  poverty ;  and 
HO  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  it 
effectually  redeems  metayer  cultiva- 
tion, as  existing  in  these  countries, 
from  the  rcjiroaches  of  English  writers ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  cultivators,  Chateauvieux's  testi- 
mony is,  in  some  points,  not  so  favour- 
able. *'  It  is*  neither  the  natural  ferti- 
lity of  the  soil,  nor  the  abundance 
which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
which  constitute  the  well-being  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals among  whom  the  total  pro- 
duce is  divided,  which  fixes  the  portion 
that  each  is  enabled  to  enjoy.  Ilere  it 
iy  very  small.  I  have  thus  far,  indeed, 
exhibited  a  delightful  country,  well 
watered,  fertile,  and  covered  with  a 
perpetual  vegetation ;  I  have  shown  it 
aivided  into  countless  inclosures, 
which,  like  so  many  beds  in  a  garden, 
display  a  thousand  varjing  i»ro<luc- 
tions  ;  I  have  shown,  that  to  all  these 
inclosures  are  attached  well-built 
houses,  clothed  witli  vines,  and  deco- 
rated with  flowers ;  but,  on  entering 
llieni,  wc  find  a  total  want  of  all  the 
conveniences  of  life,  a  table  more  than 
frugal,  and  a  general  appearance  of 
privation."  Is  not  Chnteauvieux  here 
uncrmsciously  contrasting  the  condition 
of  the  metayers  with  that  of  tlio 
farmers  of  other  countries,  when  the 
proper  standard  with  which  to  com- 
pare it  is  that  of  the  agricultural  day- 
labourers  ? 

Arthur  Young  8ay.s,+  "  I  was  assured 
that  these  metayers  arc  (esiHJcially  near 

•  Pp.  73-6. 
t  TraotJ$,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 


Florence)  much  at  their  oMe ;  tlut « 
holidays  they  are  dressed  remarktblj 
well,  and  not  without  objects  of  laxmr, . 
as  silver,  gold,  and  silk :  mod  five  weu, 
on  plentjr  of  bread,  wine,  and  kgamea. 
In  some  instances  thismayposnblybs 
the  case,  bat  the  general  iact  is  con- 
trary. It  is  ahenrd  to  think  that  ns- 
tayers,  upon  such  a  £srm  as  is  col* 
tivated  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  can  fire  tt 
their  ease ;  and  a  clear  proof  of  their 
poverty  is  this,  that  the  landlord,  who 
provides  half  the  live  stock,  is  oAes 
obliged  to  lend  the  peasant  money  to 

procure  his  half. The  nwta* 

yers,  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dty.sR 
so  poor,  that  landlords  eTen  lend  then 
corn  to  eat :  their  food  is  black  breai 
made  of  a  mixture  with  vetches ;  tad 
their  drink  is  veir  little  wine,  mixed 
with  water,  and  called  ttquaroUe;  meet 
on  Sundays  only;  their  dress  Ten* 
ordinary.''  Mr.  Jones  admits  the  sa- 
perior  comfort  of  the  metayers  near 
Florence,  and  attributes  it  partly  ts 
straw-plaiting,  by  which  the  women  of 
the  peasantry  can  earn,  according  t» 
Chateauvieux,*  from  fifteen  to  twentr 
pence  a-day.  But  even  this  &ct  tdb 
in  favour  of  the  metayer  system ;  Ibr 
in  those  parts  of  England  in  wliicli 
either  straw-plaiting  or  laco-reaking  is 
carried  on  by  the  women  and  children 
of  the  labouring  class,  as  in  Bedford- 
shire and  Buclcinghanishirc,  the  con- 
dition of  the  class  is  not  better,  but 
rather  worse  than  elsew^here,  the  wagw 
of  agrieultural  labour  being  depreased 
by  a  full  equivalent. 

In  spite  of  Chatcauvicux's  8tit^ 
nient  „j8pccting  the  poverty  of  the 
nietayei*s,  his  opinion,  in  respect  to 
Italy  at  least,  is  given  in  favour  of  A? 
system.  "It  occupiesf  and  constantly 
interests  the  propnetors,  which  is  never 
the  case  with  great  proprietors  who 
lease  their  estates  at  fixed  rents.  It 
establishes  a  community  of  interests, 
and  relations  of  kindness  between  the 
proprietors  and  the  metayers ;  a  kind- 
ness which  I  have  often  witnessed,  and 
from  which  result  great  advantages  in 
the  moral  condition  of  society.  The 
proprietor,  under  this  system',  altrayi 

•  letter*  from  Italy ^  p.  75, 
t  Ibid.  pp.  295-6. 
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iiiteTested  in  the  success  of  the  crop, 
uerer  refuses  to  make  an  advance 
upon  it»  which  the  land  promises  to 

Xy  with  interest.  It  is  by  these 
inces.  and  by  the  hope  thus  ifw 
■pired,  that  the  rich  proprietors  ot 
Uml  have  gradually  perfected  the 
wKol^  rural  economy  ot  Italy.  It  is 
to  them  that  it  owes  the  numerous 
sgrsteniB  of  irrigation  which  water  its 
•oil,  as  also  the  establishment  of  the 
terrace  culture  on  the  hills:  gradual 
but  permanent  improvements,  which 
oommon  peasants,  lor  want  of  means, 
conld  never  have  effected,  and  which 
conld  never  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  farmers,  nor  b^  the  great 
mc^rietors  who  let  their  estates  at 
fixed  rents,  because  they  are  not 
sufficiently  interested.  Thus  the  in- 
terested system  forms  of  itself  that 
alliance  between  the  rich  proprietor, 
whose  means  provide  for  the  improve- 
inent  of  the  culture,  and  the  metayer, 
whose  care  and  labours  are  directed, 
by  a  common  interest,  to  make  the 
iDoet  of  these  advances.'* 

But  the  testimony  most  favourable 
to  the  system  is  that  of  Sismondi, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
specific,  and  from  accurate  knowledge ; 
his  information  being  not  that  of  a 
traveller,  but  that  of  a  resident  pro- 
prietor, intimately  acquainted  with 
rural  life.  His  statements  apply  to 
Tuscany  generally,  and  more  par- 
ticulaiiy^  to  the  Val  di  Nievole,  in 
which  his  own  property  lay,  and  which 
is  not  within  the  supposed  privileged 
circle  immediately  round  Florence.  It 
is  one  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
eise  of  farms  appears  to  be  the  smallest. 
The  following  is  his  description  of  the 
dwellings  ana  mode  of  life  of  the  me- 
tayers of  that  district.* 

"  The  house,  built  of  good  walls  with 
lime  and  mortar,  has  always  at  least 
one  storv,  sometimes  two,  above  the 
ground  door.  On  the  ground  floor  are 
generally  the  kitchen,  a  cowhouse  for 
twohomed  cattle,  and  the  storehouse, 
which  takes  its  name,  tinaia^  from  the 
«srge  Tats  {tinV)  in  which  the  wine  is 
pot  to  ferment,  without  any  pressing : 

*  From  his  Sixth  Emsj,  formerly   re- 
"to. 


it  is  there  also  that  the  metayer  locks 
up  his  casks,  his  oil,  and  his  grain. 
Almost  always  there  is  also  a  shed 
supported  against  the  house,  where  he 
can  work  under  cover  to  mend  his 
tools,  or  chop  forage  for  his  cattle.  On 
tiie  first  and  second  stories  are  two, 
three,  and  often  four  bedrooms.  The 
largest  and  most  airy  of  these  is 
generally  destined  by  the  metayer,  in 
tne  months  of  May  and  June,  to  the 
bringing  up  of  silkworms.  Great 
chests  to  contain  clothes  and  linen, 
and  some  wooden  chairs,  are  the  chief 
furniture  of  the  chambers;  but  a 
newly-married  wife  always  brings  with 
her  a  wardrobe  of  walnut  wood.  The 
beds  are  uncurtained  and  unroofed,  but 
on  each  of  them,  besides  a  good  pail- 
lasse filled  with  the  elastic  straw  of 
the  maize  plant,  there  are  one  or  two 
mattresses  of  wool,  or,  among  the 
poorest,  of  tow,  a  good  blanket,  sheets 
of  strong  hempen  cloth,  and  on  the 
best  bed  of  the  family  a  coverlet  of  silk 
padding,  which  is  spread  on  festival 
days.  The  only  fireplace  is  in  the 
kitchen ;  and  there  also  is  the  great 
wooden  table  where  the  family  dines, 
and  the  benches ;  the  great  chest 
which  serves  at  once  for  keeping  the 
bread  and  other  provisionR,  ana  for 
kneading ;  a  tolerably  complete  though 
cheap  assortment  of  pans,  dishes,  and 
earthenware  plates :  one  or  two  metal 
lamps,  a  steelyard,  and  at  least  two 
copper  pitchers  for  drawing  and  hold- 
ing water.  The  linen  and  the  work- 
ing clothes  of  the  family  have  all  b^en 
spun  by  the  women  of  the  house.  The 
Clothes,  both  of  men  and  of  women, 
arc  of  the  stuff  called  mezza  lana  when 
thick,  mola  when  thin,  and  made  of  a 
coarse  thread  of  hemp  or  tow,  filled  up 
with  cotton  or  wool ;  it  is  dried  by  the 
same  women  by  whom  it  was  spun.  It 
would  hardly  be  belieyed  what  a  quan- 
tity of  cloth  and  of  mezza  lana  the 
peasant  women  are  able  to  accumu- 
late by  assiduous  industry ;  how  many 
sheets  there  are  in  the  store ;  what  a 
number  of  shirts,  jackets,  trowsers, 
petticoats,  and  gowns  are  possessed  by 
every  member  of  the  family.  By  way 
of  example  I  add  in  a  note  the  inveU' 
,  tOTy  of  the  peasant  family  best  known 
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to  me :  it  is  neither  one  of  tlio  ricliest 
nor  of  the  poorest,  and  lives  hnppily  hy 
its  industry  on  half  the  produce  of  loss 
than  ten  arpenU  of  land.*  The  .young 
women  liaa  a  marriage  portion  of  filly 
crowns,  twenty  puid  down,  and  the  rest 
by  instalments  of  two  every  year.  The 
Tuscan  crown  is  worth  six  francs 
\A».  10(71.  The  commonest  marriage 
portion  of  a  peasant  girl  in  the  other 
parts  of  Tuscany,  wlioro  the  metairics 
«re  larger,  is  100  crowns,  600  francs.'* 
Is  this  poverty,  or  consistent  with 
poverty?  When  a  common,  M.  do 
Sismondi  even  says  the  common,  mar- 
riage portion  of  a  metayer's  daughter 
IS  24Z.  Englisli^moncy,  equivalent  to  : 
at  least  50/.  in  Italy  and  in  that  rank  ' 
of  life ;  when  ono  whose  dowry  is  only 
half  that  amount,  has  the  wardrobe 
described,  which  is  represented  by 
Sismondi  as  a  fair  average ;  the  cku» 
must  bo  fully  comparable,  in  general 
condition,  to  a  largo  proportion  even  of 
capitalist  farmers  in  other  countries ; 
and  incomparably  above  the  day- 
labourers  of  any  country,  except  a  now 
colony,  or  the  United  States.  Very 
littlo  can  be  inferred,  against  mch  evi- 
dence, from  a  traveller's  impression  of 
the  poor  quality  of  their  food.  Its  in- 
expensive character  may  be  rather  the 
«fi'cct  of  economy  than  of  necessity. 
Costly  feeding  is  not  the  favourite 
Inxury  of  a  southern  people;  their 
diet  in  all  classes  is  principally  vege- 
table, and  no  peasantry'  on  the 
Continent  has  the  superstition  of  the 
Enghsh    labourer    respecting    white 

*  Inventory  of  the  Irmiueau  of  Jane, 
daughter  of  Valente  Papini,  on  her  marriage 
with  Giovacchino  Landi,  tho  29th  of  April 
1835,  at  Porta  Vocchia,  near  Peseta : 

**  28  shifts,  7  best  dresses  (of  particular 
fkbrlcs  of  silk),  7  dresses  of  printed  <»)tton, 
2  winter  working  dresses  (swcca  /^nia),  3 
iummer  workint;  dresies  and  petticoats 
(mola),  3  whito  petticoats,  6  aprons  of  printed 
linen,  1  of  black  ellk,  1  of  black  merinos,  9 
coloured  working  aprons  {mala),  4  white,  8 
coloured,  aiid  3  silk,  handkerchiefs,  2  em. 
broldercd  veils  and  one  of  tulle,  3  towels,  1-1 
pairs  of  stockings,  3  hats  (one  of  felt,  the 
other  of  fine  straw) ;  2  cameos  set  in  gold,  2 
golden  earrings,  1  chaplet  with  two  Roman 
diver  crowns,  1  coral  necklace  with  its  cross 
of  gold.  .  .  .  All  the  richer  married  women 
of  the  class  have,  besides,  the  veHe  tU  aetat 
the  great  holiday  dress,  which  they  only  wear 
iMir  or  five  tbaes  In  their  lives." 


bread.  But  the  nonriabment  of  tib» 
Tuscan  peannti,  accordini^  to  Sii- 
mondi,  "is  wholeiome  and  Tanooi: 
its  basis  ii  an  gxcellent  Tdiatea 
broad,  brown,  but  pora  from  bnm  lod 
from  all  mixture. '  Li  the  Wd 
season,  they  take  hot  two  meak  a 
day:  at  ten  in  the  morning  tiny 
eat  their  pollenta,  at  tho  bcgnmia; 
of  the  night  their  aonp,  ana  after 
it  bread  with  a  relidi  «  some  mt 
{companaiioo).  In  smnmer  they  lm» 
three  meals,  at  eight,  mt  one,  and  ia 
tho  evening;  but  the  ^j%  a  fightid 
only  once  a  day,  for  dinner,  whiA 
consists  of  soup,  and  a  dish  of  saltnBt 
or  dried  fish,  or  haricota,  or  grein, 
which  aro  eaten  with  bread.  Sdt 
meat  enters  in  a  Tery  amaU  quaatitjr 
into  this  diet,  for  it  is  reckoned  that 


piece  ot  it  II  pit 
into  the  soup.  On  Sundays  theyham 
always  on  the  tablo  a  oidi  of  fieik 
meat,  but  a  piece  which  wei|^  oi^  a 
pound  or  a  pound  and  a  h2f  raCM 
for  the  whole  family,  however  numcimii 
it  may  be.  It  must  not  be  forgottoi 
that  the  Tuscan  peasants  genoaBf 
produce  olive  oil  tor  their  own  eon- 
sumption :  they  use  it  not  only  for 
lamps,  but  as  seasoning  to  all  tlie 
vegt.' tables  prepared  for  the  tabk^ 
which  it  renders  both  more  savomy 
and  more  nutritive.  At  breakfast 
their  food  is  bread,  and  sometiiBCS 
cheese  and  fruit ;  at  supper,  bread  sad 
salad.  Their  drink  is  composed  of  tiie 
inferior  wino  of  the  country,  the  ruu2ls 
or  piqvette  made  by  fermenting  ia 
water  the  pressed  skins  of  the  grape*. 
Thev  always,  however,  reserve  a  httlo 
of  their  best  wino  for  the  day  when 
they  thresh  their  com,  and  for  sooe 
festivals  which  are  kept  in  families. 
About  fifty  bottles  of  vinelia  per  annum, 
and  five  sacks  of  wheat  (abont  lOOO 
pounds  of  bread)  aro  considered  as  tke 
supply  necessary  for  a  full  grown  nisiL^ 
The  remarks  of  Sismondi  on  the 
moral  influences  of  this  state  of  tth 
ciety  are  not  less  worthy  of  attcntioo. 
Tho  rights  and  obligations  of  tks 
mota3'cr  being  fixed  by  usage,  and  all 
taxes  and  rates  being  paid  by  the  pio> 
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'the  motayer  lias  the  advan- 
landed  property  witliout  the 
of   defending  it.    It  is  the 
to  whom,  with  the  land,  be- 
lts disputes :  the  tenant  lives 
with  all  his  ncighbonrs ;  be- 
in  and  them  there  is  no  motive 
ity  or  distmst,  he  preserves  a 
lerstanding  with  them,  as  well 
his  landlord,  with  the  tax> 
,  and  with  the   church :    he 
ie,  and  buys  little  ;  he  touches 
ney,  but  he  seldom  has  any  to 
he  gentle  and  kindly  character 
'uscans  is  often  spoken  of,  but 
sufficiently   remarking    the 
lich  has  contributed  most  to 
that  gentleness;  the  tenure, 
ti  the  entire  class  of  farmers, 
m  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
kept  free  from  almost  every 
for  quarrel."    The  fixity  of 
rhich  the  metayer,  so  loiig  as 
his  own  obligations,  possesses 
c,  though  not  by  law,  gives 
local  attachments,  and  almost 
>g  ponse  of  personal  interest, 
ristic  of  a  proprietor.      "  The 
lives  on  his  metairie  as  on  his 
ICC,    loving  it  with  afiection, 
5  incessantly  to    improve   it, 
r  in  the  future,  and  making 
t  his  land  will  be  tilled  after 
»8  children  and  his  children's 
In    fact,   the    majority  of 
s  live  from  generation  to  gene- 
1  the  same  farm ;  they  know 
i  details  with  a  minuteness 
the    feeling   of  property   can 
re.  The  plots  terrassed  up,  one 
e  other,  are  often  not  above 
wide ;  but  there  is  not  one  of 
e  qualities  of  which  the  mc- 
ts  not  studied.      This  one  is 
.t  other  is  cold  and    damp: 
soil  is  deep,  there  it  is  a  mere 
iiicU  hardly  covers  the  rock; 
irives  best  on  one,  rye  on  ano- 
re  it  would  be  labour  wasted 
ndian  com,  elsewhere  the  soil 
for  beans  and  lupins,  further 
tnll  grow  admirably,  tho  edge 
irook  IK  ill  be  suited  for  hemp, 
way  one  learns  with  sm-prise 
I  metayer,  that  in  a  space  of 
iOta,  the  toil,  the  aspect,  and 


the  inclination  of  the  groimd  present 
greater  variety  than  a  rich  farmer  is 
generally  able  to  distinguish  in  a  farm 
of  five  hundred  acres.  For  the  latter 
knows  that  he  is  only  a  temporary' 
occupant ;  and  moreover,  that  he  must 
conduct  his  operations  by  general  rules, 
and  neglect  details.  But  the  expe- 
rienced metayer  has  had  his  intelli- 
gence so  awakened  by  interest  and 
afiection,  as  to  be  the  best  of  observers ; 
and  with  the  whole  future  before  him, 
he  thinks  not  of  himself  alone,  but  of 
his  children  and  grandchildren.  There- 
fore, when  he  plants  an  olive,  a  tree 
which  lasts  for  centuries,  and  exca- 
vates at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  in 
which  he  plants  it,  a  channel  to  let  out 
the  water  by  which  it  would  be  in- 
jured, he  studies  all  the  strata  of  the 
earth  which  he  has  to  dig  out."* 

§  4.  I  do  not  ofler  these  quota- 
tions as  evidence  of  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  metayer  system  ;  but 
they  surely  sufiice  to  prove  that 
neither  "land  miserably  cultivated" 
nor  a  people  in  "  tho  most  abject  po- 
verty," have  any  necessary  connexion 
vrith  it,  and  that  the  unmeasured  vitu- 
peration lavished  upon  the  system  by 
English  writers,  is  grounded  on  an 

*  Of  the  intellifftnca  of  this  InterMtlng 
people,  M.  de  Sismondi  speaks  in  the  most 
fkronntble  terms.  Few  of  them  can  read ; 
but  there  is  often  one  member  of  the  ftunily 
destined  for  the  priesthood,  who  reads  to 
them  on  winter  evenings.  Their  language 
differs  little  from  the  purest  Italian.  The 
taste  for  improvisation  in  rerse  is  general. 
*'  The  peasants  of  the  Vale  of  Nievole  fre- 
quent the  theatre  in  summer  on  festival  di^s, 
from  ninetn  eleven  at  night :  their  admission 
costs  them  little  more  than  five  French  sous 
[2i</].  Their  favourite  author  is  Al&eri; 
the  whole  history  of  the  AtridsB  is  familiar 
to  these  people  who  cannot  read,  and  who 
seek  from  that  anstere  poet  a  relaxation 
fbom  their  rude  labours."  Unlike  most 
rostics,  they  find  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of 
their  country.  **  In  the  hills  of  the  vale  of 
Nievole  there  is  in  fh>nt  of  every  house  a 
threshing-ground,  seldom  of  more  Uian  25  or 
80  square  fkthoms ;  it  is  often  the  only  level 
space  in  the  whole  fkrm :  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  terrace  which  commands  the  plains 
•nd  the  valley,  and  looksout  upon  a  delight- 
ful country,  hcarcely  ever  hate  I  stood  still 
to  admire  it,  without  the  metayer's  coming 
out  to  enjoy  my  admiration,  and  point  out 
with  his  finger  the  beauties  wliich  he  thoogbt 
might  have  escaped  my  notice.** 
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•^xtromelj-  nnrrow  view  df  the  snlijcct. 
I  look  «!)Oii  the  niml  ocoiioiny  of  Italy 
,18  .Miii.pfy  BO  much  additional  evidence 
in  favour  of  small  occupations  with 
jwnnancnt  tenure.  It  is  an  example 
of  wliat  can  be  aecomplishe<l  by  those 
two  elements,  even  inulor  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
nu^tayer  contract,  in  w^hich  the  motives 
to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
are  only  half  as  strong  as  if  he  farmed 
the  land  on  the  same  footing  of  per- 
petuity at  a  money-rent,  either  tixcd, 
or  varj'ing  according  to  some  rule 
which  would  leave  to  the  tenant  the 
whole  benefit  of  his  own  exertions. 
The  metayer  tenure  is  not  one  which 
wo  should  bo  anxious  to  introduce 
where  the  exigencies  of  society  had 
not  naturally  given  birth  to  it ;  but 
neither  ought  v.e  to  be  eager  to  abolish 
it  on  a  mere  h  priori  view  of  its  dis- 
advantages. It  the  system  in  Tus- 
cany works  as  well  hi  practice  as  it  is 
represented  to  do,  witn  every  appear- 
ance of  minute;  knowledge,  by  so  com- 
petent an  authority  as  iSismondi;  if 
the  mode  of  living  of  the  people,  and 
the  size  of  famis,  have  for  ages  main- 
tained and  still  maintain  themselves* 
such  as  they  are  said  to  be  by  him,  it 
were  to  In-  n*grctt(rd  that  a  state  of 
rural  well-bfing  ho  much  beyond  what 
is  n-alised  in  most  European  countries, 
should  Ih?  put  to  hazard  by  an  attem{>t 
to  introduce,  under  the  guise  of  agri- 
cultural improvement,  a  system  of 
money-rents  and  capitalist'  fanners. 
Even  where  the  metayers  are  poor, 
and  the  subdivision  gi-eat,  it  is  not  to 
\m  assumed  as  of  course,  that  the 
change  would  be  for  the  bettor.  The 
enlargement  of  farms,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  what  are  called  agricultural 
improvements,    usually  diminish    the 

•  "  "We  never,"  says  Sismondi,  •«  find  a 
family  of  nictaycra  proposing  to  their  land- 
lord to  divide  the  nictairie,  unless  the  work 
1:1  really  more  than  they  can  do,  and  they 
tbel  assured  of  retaining  the  same  enjoyments 
on  a  smaller  piece  of  ground.  We  never 
And  several  sons  all  marrying,  and  forming 
as  many  new  families:  only  one  marries 
and  undertakes  the  charge  of  the  household: 
none  of  the  others  marry  unless  the  first  is 
childless,  or  unless  some  one  of  them  has  the 
oflfcr  of  a  new,  metairie."  Xew  Principleg 
nf  Political  Economy t  book  ill.  ch.  S. 


number  of  labourers  omplojed  on  tlw 
land ;  and  unless  the  growth  of  cnitti 
in  trade  and  manuiactures  affim  si 
opening  for  the  displaced  yao^taamt 
or  unless  there  are  reclaimAue  vmmi 
on  which  they  can  be  located,  conpe- 
tition  will  so  reduce  wages,  tbst  tuf 
i^ill  probably  be  worse  off  as  dac 
labourers  than  they  were  as  metsTm 
Mr.  Jones  veiy  properly  olgedi 
against  the  French  Economuits  of  tb 
last  century,  that  in  pursuing  iImv 
favourite  object  of  introducing  mowr- 
rents,  they  turned  their  minds  sokif 
to  putting:  iarmen  in  the  plsce  « 
metayers,  instead  of  transfonniiq^  di 
cxistmg  metayers  into  farmers ;  wadlh 
as  he  justly  remarks,  can  scaroelf  It 
eiTecteu,  unless,  to  enable  the  lueUjw 
to  save  and  become  owners  of  sta^ 
the  proprietors  submit  for  a  taaait 
rable  time  to  a  diminution  of  iioiB^ 
instead  of  expecting  an  increasa  dfi^ 
which  has  generally  been  their  !■■»■ 
diate  moti\'e  for  making  the  alttnft 
K  this  transformation  were  eftflta^ 
and  no  other  chonse  made  in  the  V- 
taverns  condition ;  if,  preserving  all  tb 
other  rights  which  usage  ensorcili 
him,  he  merely  got  rid  of  the  \ult- 
lord's  claim  to  half  the  produce,  fKJ^ 
in  lieu  of  it  a  moderate  fixed  rent:  l! 
would  be  so  far  in  u  l»ettcr  posiois 
than  at  present,  as  the  whole,  insteii 
of  only  half  the  fruits  of  any  impnn- 
ment  iio  made,  would  now  bekm?  t> 
himself;  but  even  so,  the  benefit  vodi 
not  bo  without  alloy;  for  a  meUyei^ 
though  not  himself  a  capitalist,  hat  s 
capitalist  for  his  partner,  and  hss  tki 
use,  in  Italy  at  least,  of  a  considnsMe 
capital,  as  is  proved  by  the  exceDw* 
of  the  farm  buildings :  and  it  is  b'' 
probable  that  the  landowners  wsU 
any  longer  consent  to  peril  their  nwfr 
able  property  on  the  nar^nls  of  spi- 
cultural  ent^'rprisc,  when  assured  a* 
fixed  money  income  without  it.  Thi 
would  the  question  stand,  even  if  Ai 
change  left  undisturbed  the  mets;«> 
virtual  fixity  of  tenure,  and  conTw 
him,  in  fact,  into  a  peasant  propriflUr 
at  a  quit  rent.  But  if  we  suppose  Ui 
converted  into  a  men;  tenant,  dinb*' 
able  at  the  landlord's  will,  and  hij^ 
to  have  his  rent  raised  by  competiti* 
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mount  which  any  unfortunate 
search  of  subsistence  can  be 
I  offer  or  promise  for  it ;  he 
se  all  the  features  in  liis  con- 
rhich  preserve   it   from  being 


deteriorated :  he  would  be  cast  down 
firom  his  present  position  of  a  kind  of 
half  proprietor  or  the  land,  and  would 
sink  into  a  cottier  tenant. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  COTTIBBS. 


Br  the  general  appellation  of 
tenure,  I  shall  designate  all 
thout  exception,  in  which  the 

makes  his  contract  for  land 
the  intervention  of  a  capitalist 
and  in  which  the  conditions  of 
tract,  especially  the  amount  of 
I  determmed  not  by  cu.stom  but 
stition.  The  principal  European 
)  of  this  tenure  is  Ireland,  and 
m  that  country  that  the  term 
I  derived.*     By  far  the  greater 

the  agricultural  population 
ind  might  until  very  lately 
en  said  to  be  cottier-tenants; 
so  far  as  the  Ulster  tenant- 
ostituted  an  exception.  There 
deed,  a  numerous  class  of 
B  who  (we  may  presume 
the  refusal  either  of  proprie- 
(f  tenants  in  possession  to  per- 
forther  subdirision)  had  l>een 
to  obtain  even  the  smallest 
f  land  as  permanent  tenants. 
jm  the  deficiency  of  capital, 
torn  of  paying  wages  in  land 
miversal,  that  even  those  who 

as  casual  labourers  for  the 
or  for  such  larger  farmers  as 
mnd  in  the  country,  were 
paid  not  in  money,  but  by 
^on  to  cultivate  for  the  season 
of  ground,  which  was  generally 
i  to  them  by  the  farmer  ready 
i,  and  was  known  by  the  name 

a  orifiaal  scoeptatlon,  the  word 
'  dMlpiat«d  a  elan  of  sob- tenants, 
aeoct«g»  and  an  acre  or  two  of  land 
•oudt  farmcn.  But  the  usage  of 
as  kiog  ainee  atretched  the  term  to 
ftoee  amall  fitrmera  themaeUea,  and 
all  peasant  Ikrmen  whoae  rents  are 
ed  bj  eompetltioii. 


of  conacre.  For  this  they  agreed  to 
pay  a  money  rent,  often  of  several 
pounds  an  acre,  but  no  money  actually 
passed,  the  debt  being  worked  out  in 
labour,  at  a  money  valuation. 

The  produce,  on  the  cottier  system, 
being  divided  into  two  portions,  rent, 
and  the  remuneration  of  the  labourer ; 
the  one  is  evidently  determined  by  the 
other.  The  labourer  has  whatever 
the  landlord  does  not  take :  the  con- 
dition  of  the  labourer  depends  on  the 
amount  of  rent.  But  rent,  being  regu- 
lated by  competition,  depends  upon  the 
relation  between  the  demand  for  land, 
and  the  supply  of  it.  The  demand  for 
land  depends  on  the  number  of  com- 
petitors, and  the  competitors  are  the 
whole  rural  population.  The  efifect, 
therefore,  of  this  tenure,  is  to  bring  the 
principle  of  population  to  act  directlv 
on  the  land,  and  not,  as  in  England, 
on  capital.  Rent,  in  this  state  of 
things,  depends  on  the  proportion  be- 
tween population  and  land.  As  the 
land  is  a  fixed  quantity,  while  popula- 
tion has  an  tmlimitea  power  of  in- 
crease ;  unless  something  checks  that 
increase,  the  competition  for  land 
soon  forces  up  rent  to  the  highest 
point  consistent  with  keeping  the 
population  alive.  The  effects,  there- 
fore, of  cottier  tenure  depend  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  capacity  of  popu- 
lation to  increase  is  controlled,  eituer 
by  custom,  by  individual  prudence,  or 
by  stu'vation  and  disease. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
a£Brm,  that  cottier  tenancy  is  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  a  prosperous 
condition  ot  the  labou.in^  class.  If 
we  could  suppose  it  to  exist  among  a 
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poopio  to  whom  a  high  standard  of 
coiuibrt  waa  babitaal ;  whose  require- 
menta  were  such,  that  they  would  not 
offer  a  hi^^hor  rent  for  land  than  would 
leave  them  an  ample  subsititcDcc,  and 
whose  moderate  increase  of  numbers 
left  no  unemployed  jMpuIation  to  force 
up  rents  by  competition,  Kayo  when 
ihe  increasing  pn«luce  of  the  land 
from  incrcano  of  skill  would  enable  a 
higher  rent  to  be  paid  without  incon- 
Tonience;  the  cultivuting  class  might 
be  as  well  remunerated,  might  have  as 
largo  a  share  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  Hie,  on  this  system  of  tenure 
as  on  any  other.  They  would  not, 
howeyer,  while  their  reuts  were  arbi- 
trary, enjov  any  of  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages which  metayers  on  the  Tuscan 
system  derive  from  their  connexion 
with  the  land.  The^  would  neither 
have  the  nse  of  a  capital  belonging  to 
their  landlords,  nor  would  the  want  of 
this  be  made  up  by  the  intense  motives 
to  bodily  and  mental  exertion  which 
act  upon  the  peasant  who  has  a  per- 
manent tenure.  On  the  contrary,  any 
increased  value  given  to  the  land  by 
the  exertions  of  the  tenant,  would  have 
no  efl'cct  but  to  raise  the  rent  against 
himself,  either  the  next  j^ear,  or  at 
farthest  when  his  lease  expired.  The 
landlords  might  have  justice  or  good 
sense  enough  not  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantage  which  comi)etition 
would  give  them ;  and  diflerent  laud- 
lords  would  do  BO  in  different  degrees. 
Bat  it  is  never  safe  to  expect  that  a 
class  or  body  of  men  will  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  immediate  pecuniary  in- 
terest; and  even  a  doubt  on  the 
subject  would  \re  almoht  as  fatal  as  a 
certainty,  for  when  a  person  is  con- 
sidering whether  or  not  to  imdergo  a 
present  exertion  or  sacrifice  lor  a  coin- 
paratively  remote  future,  the  scale  is 
turned  by  a  veiy  small  prol)ability 
that  the  fruits  of  the  exertion  or 
of  the  sacrifice  would  be  taken  from 
him.  The  only  safeguard  agjiinst 
these  uncertainties  would  be  the 
growth  of  a  custom,  insuring  a  perma> 
nence  of  tenure  in  the  same  occupant, 
without  liability  to  any  other  increase 
of  rent  than  might  happen  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
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commanity.  The  Ulster  tenantfUl 
is  snoh  a  custom.  Hie  rerj  oondw- 
able  sums  wfaieh  ontgoiiig  tenanti  tk- 
tain  from  their  saoceesora,  for  the  nii 
will  of  their  fanna^*  in  the  fint  pttR 
actually  limit  the  cxmipetition  for  land 
to  persons  who  have  such  sums  to 
offer :  while  the  same  fact  also  prtmi 
that  full  advantage  is  not  taken  or  the 
landlonl  of  even  that  more  limited 
com})etition,  since  the  landlord's  rent 
does  not  amount  to  the  whole  of  vhit 
the  incoming  tenant  not  only  offimln: 
actually  pays.  He  does  so  in  the  611 
confidence  that  the  rent  will  not  be 
raised ;  and  for  this  he  has  the  snam- 
tce  of  a  custom,^  not  reoc^msed  oy  ^'i 
bat  deriving  its  binding  foroe  ftn 
another  sanction,  perfectly  well  andv- 
stood  in  Ireiand-t  Witnont  one  ci 
other  of  these  snpporti^  a  costoin  Knit- 
ing  the  rent  of  land  is  not  Kkelj  to  gift 
np  in  any  progresnve  cooinnnnty.  ff 
weahh  and  population  were  tltaiMBa^^ 
rent  also  would  generally  be  statioi- 
ary,  and  after  remaining  a  long  tiae 
unaltered,  would  probably  come  U>  be 
considered  unalterable.  Bot  all  pro* 
gress  in  wealth  and  population  tends  tot 
rise  of  rents.  Under  a  metayer  systea 
there  is  an  established  mode  in  trbiis 
the  owner  of  land  is  sure  of  partici- 
pating in  the  increased  prodooe  dzan 
Irom  it.  But  on  the  cottier  syiten  bs 
can  only  do  so  by  a  readjustment  of  the 

*  **  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  taunt  vltl^ 
out  a  lease  to  sell  the  bare  iirivileft  of  oecn* 
paticy  or  poasefiikon  of  his  farm,  wdfaMB  aqr 
vibibie  aigti  of  improvemeot  haTing  btniDifc 
by  him,  at  from  ten  to  sixteen,  up  to  iwnti 
aiid  even  forty  years  purchase  of  the  rent"- 
{Diffett  of  Etidcneo  taken  bv  Lord  Ikrtttt 
ComminiotK  Introductory  Chapter.)  Tin 
compiler  adUli^  '*  tlie  comparative  traaqdU^* 
of  that  districr  (ri>t«r)  **ma7  perfaapibi 
mainly  attributable  to  this  tact.** 

t  **  It  is  in  the  Kreat  minority  of  caierMl 
a  reimbursement  for  outUjr  incunrcd,  or  in' 
iiravements  effected  on  the  laiul,  bat  a  ncn 
life  insurance  or  purchase  of  immunity  frcJ 


outraKC."— (ZhV*/,  ui  mpra,')  ••The 
tenant-right  of  Ulster"  (the  writer  JadiewNT 
remarlis)  "  is  an  embrvo  cojtwhoiJJ"  "  U.\t» 
there,  if  the  tenant-right  be  disregarded,  s>- 
a  tennnt  be  ejected  « ithout  haTbig  leti**** 
the  price  of  his  good-will,  oatrajcea  art  f*"^ 
rally  the  consequence,"— (Ch.  vtlL)  "T** 
disorscanized  state  of  Tip)>crary,  ■■'^ 
affranan  combination  throoghoot  littaH 
are  but  a  methodised  war  to  obCtiB  i^ 
Ulster  tcnant*right.** 
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eontract,  wMIe  that  rea^'nstment,  in  a 
progressive  c<miniunity,  would  almost 
always  be  to  his  aavantagc.  His 
intereat,  therefore,  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  grrowth  oT  any  cuntom  oommutiDg 
rent  into  a  fixed  demand. 

§  2.    Where  the  amonnt  of  rent  is 
not  limited,  either  by  law  or  custom,  a 
cottier  system  has  the  disadvanla^s 
of  the  worst   metayer  83nstem,  with 
■earoely  any  of  the    advantages    by 
which,    in  the    best   forms   of  that 
tenure,  they  are  compensated.    It  is 
■esrcely  possible  that  cottier  agricnl- 
tore  shomd  be  other  than  miserable. 
There  is  not  the  same  necessity  that 
the  condition  of  the  cultiyators  shonld 
be  ao.     Since  by  a  snificient  restraint 
OD    nopiilati<m   competition  for  land 
coala    oe   kept   down,    and  extreme 
gWHreily  prevented ;  habits  of  pradence 
«nd  a  ni^  standard  of  comfort,  once 
eetaUished,  would  have  a  fair  chance  of 
maintaining  themselves :  though  oven 
fai  these  favoorable  circnmstances  the 
jaotivea  to  pradence  would  he  consider- 
ablj  weaker  than  in  the  case  of  metay- 
ers, protecte^l  br  custom  (like  those  of 
Tuscany)  from  being  deprived  of  their 
iarms:   since  a  metayer  family,  thus 
|iroiected,  could  not  lie  impoveriHhcd  by 
liny  other  improvident  multiplication 
than  their  own,  but  a  cottier  family, 
however  prudent  and  self-restraining, 
may  have  the  rent  raised  against  it  by 
the  eoniequcnrcs  of  the  multiplication 
of  other  umilies.    Any  protection  to 
the  cottiera  against  this  evil  could  only 
be  derived  from  a  salutary  sentiment  of 
duty  or  dignity,  pervading  the  class. 
From  this  sonrce,  nowever,  they  might 
derive  considerable  protection.  ^  If  the 
haUitnal     standard    of    requirement 
amoDg  the  class  were  high,  u  young 
wMn  night  not  choose  to  offer  a  rent 
which   would  leave  him  in  a  worse 
condition  than  the  proce^Ung  tenant ; 
or  it  micht  be  the  general  custom,  as 
it  actually  is  in  some  coimtrics,  not  to 
many  until  a  farm  is  vacant. 

But  it  if  not  where  a  hi.c;h  standanl 
ofcomfcrthaa  rooted  itself  in  the  habits 
of  the  labouring  clawc^  that  we  are 
*vcr  called  upon  to  consider  the  olTects 
cf  a  cottier  syitenL    That  system  is 


found  only  where  the  habitual  requin^- 
ments  of  the  rural  labourers  nre  the 
lowest  possible ;  where,  as  long  as 
they  are  not  actually  starving,  they 
\rill  multiply :  and  population  is  only 
checked  by  the  diseases,  and  the  short- 
ness of  life,  consequent  on  insufficiency 
of  merely  physical  necessaries.  This 
was  the  state  of  the  larprest  portion  of 
the  Irish  peasantTT.  When  a  people 
have  sunk  into  t^is  state,  and  still 
more  when  they  have  l»een  in  it  from 
time  immemorial,  the  cottier  83r8tem  is 
an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  their 
emerging  from  it.  When  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  such  that  their  increase 
is  never  checked  but  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  a  bare  support,  and 
when  this  support  can  only  l>e  obtained 
from  land,  all  stipulations  and  agree- 
ments respecting  amount  of  rent  are 
merely  nominal ;  the  competition  fur 
land  makes  the  tenants  undort  ake  to  pay 
more  than  it  is  possible  they  should  pay, 
and  when  they  have  paid  all  they  can, 
more  almost  always  remains  due. 

"  As  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,'*  said  Mr.  Revans,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Irish  Poor  Law  En- 
quiry Commission,*  "  that  every  family 
which  has  not  sufficient  land  to  yield 
its  food  has  one  or  more  of  its  members 
supported  by  begging,  it  will  easily  bo 
conceived  that  every  endeavour  is  made 
by  the  peasantry'  to  obtain  small  hold- 
ings,  and  that  they  arc  not  influenced 
in  their  biddings  by  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  or  by  their  ability  to  pay  tho 
rent,  but  solely  by  the  offer  which  is 
most  likely  to  gain  them  possession. 
The  rents  which  they  promise,  the> 
are  almost  invariably  incapable  of  pay- 
ing; and  consequently  they  become 
indebted  to  those  under  wiiom  they 
hold,  almost  as  soon  as  thoy  tako 
possession.  Tliey  give  up,  in  the  shape 
of  rent,  the  whole  produce  c»f  the  land 
with  the  exception  of  a  sufficiency  of 
potatoes  for  a  subsistence  ;  but  as  this 
IS  rarely  equal  to  the  promised  rent, 


•  Erila  offhr  state  oflrefnitJ,  th'tir  C'iv.»r» 
'  and  their  Rmpdy.  Pafp  10.  A  jwimphlet. 
\  conukiiinff,  piiMiig  other  things,  an  oxccUout 
diffcst  and  selection  of  evidence  ffx>iii  the  \xv\aa 
•  collected  hy  the  Commission  presiiod  over  by 
'  ArchbislM*p  Wbatelj. 
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they  constantly  hare  ni^.iinst  tlicm  an 
incrcaitin^  balanro.      In    tiomo  cascB, 
tho  Inrpi'st  quantity  of  protluce  which 
thfir  holdings  ever  yielded,  or  which, 
under  their  system    of  tillage,  they 
could  in  the  most  favonrablo  seasons 
1)0  made  to  yield,  would  not  bo  equal 
to  tho  rent  hid ;  consequently,  if  the 
iM'asant  fulfilled  his  enf^ngenient  with 
fiis  landloni,  which  he  is  rarely  able  to 
iUM'onipliKh,  he  would  till  the  ground 
for  nothing,  and  give  his  landlord  a 
]>n'niium  lor  being  allowed  to  till  it. 
On  the   sea-coast,  fishermen,  and  in 
the  northern  counties  those  who  have 
looms,  frequently  pay  more    in  rent 
than  tho  market  value  of  tho  wholo 
pHhluce  of  the   land  they  hold.     It 
might  be  supposed  that  they  would  be 
better  without  land  imder  such  circum- 
atances.    J  Jut  fishing  might  fail  during 
a  week  or  two,  and  so  might  the  de- 
mand for  tho  produce   of  tho    loom, 
when,  did  they  not  possess  the  land 
ujM/n  which  their  fo(xl  is  grown,  they 
might  starve.     ITie  full  amount  of  the 
Tvut  bi«l,  however,  is  rarely  paifl.     The 
Deasant  remains  constantly  in  debt  to 
lu's    landlord ;    his  miserublo    posses- 
sions—the wretched  clothing  of  him- 
self and  of  his  family,  the  two  or  three 
8t(M)ls,  and  the  few  picc<«R  of  crockor}', 
wliicli   his   wret(*he(l    hovel    contains, 
would  not,  if  sold,  liijuidato  the  stuTid- 
ing  and  generally  uccuniulating   debt. 
Tho  peasantry  are  mostly  a  year  in 
an-ear,  and  tlicir  excuse  for  not  paying 
more  is  destitution.     Slunild  the  pro- 
duce of  the  hoMing,  in  any  year,  be 
more  than  usually  abundant,  or  should 
the  peasant  by  any  accident  b<?conie 
possessed  of  any  property,  his  comforts 
cannot  be  increased  ;  he  cannot  indulge 
in  Iwtter  ioo<l.  nor  in  a  greater  quantity 
of  it.  His  furniture  cannot  be  incn?asod, 
neithercan  his  wife  or  children  ha  better 
clothed.      Tho  acqui.«*iti()n  must  go  to 
tlie  person  under  vhoni  he  holds.    Tlie 
iicciuental  addition  will  enable  liiui  to 
reduce  his  arrear  of  rent,  ami  thus  to 
defer  ejectment.    But  this  must  bo  the 
bound  of  his  expectation." 

A"*  an  extreme  instance  of  the  in- 
tensity of  competition  for  land,  and  of 
thn  inon8tn)us  lieight  to  which  it  occa- 
TiionaUy  forced  up  the  nominal  rent : 


we  may  cito  from  the  eridence  takn 
by  IjOi^  Devon's  Commission,*  a  fufc 
attested  by  Mr.  Hurij  Ckik  of  tW 
Crown  for  Kerry :  "  1  bM,re  known  • 
tenant  bid  for  a  farm  that  I  vas  po^ 
fectly  well  acquainted  with,  vocth  5tf. 
a-year :  I  saw  the  competition  get  m 
to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was  dNlsiM 
the  tenant  at  A50L" 

§  3.    In  snoh  a  oondition,  what  csi 
a  tenant  gain  by  any  amount  of  is- 
dnstry  or  pmdenoo,  and  what  lose  If 
any  recklessneiM  ?    If  the  landlord  sk 
any  time  exerted  his  full  leeal  rigbti; 
the  cottier  would  not  ho  ahle  even  to 
live.    If  by  extra  exertion  he  doobkd 
the  nroduce  of  his  bit  of  land,  or  if  In 
pruuently  abstained   firom    prodoeioc 
mouths  to  eat  it  up,  liis  only  gain  vow 
be  to  have  more  lei^  to  pay  to  bis  hair 
lord ;  while,  if  ho  had  twenty  cUUits, 
they  would  still  be  fed  first,  and  tht 
landlord  could  only  take  what  wis  kit 
Almost  alone  amonc^t  mankind  tk 
cottier  is  in  this  condition,  that  he  OM 
scarcely  be  either  better  or  wone  rf 
by  any  act  of  liis  own.    If  bs  no 
industrious  or  pnident,  nobody  bsiC  Ui 
landlord  would  gain  ;  if  he  is  laif  «r 
intemperate,  it  is  at  his  landlord's  csi- 
pense.      A  situation   more  devoid  d 
motives  to  either  labour  or  self-c<»> 
mand,  imagination   itself  cannot  ctjii- 
ceive.  The  inducements  of  free  homiD 
beings  an*  taken  awaj-,  ^ml  Uiooenft 
slave  not  substituted.     He  ^«iSnot;iiag 
to   hope,  and  nothing  to  fear,  «cr*i< 
being  tlispossessed  of  his  holding,  ti 
against  this  he  protects  himself  by  tit 
ultima  ratio  of  a  delensive  civil  w*. 
Kockism  and   Whiteboyism  were  tlr 
determination   of    a   pc'.opio  who  luJ 
nothing  that  could  be  called  theirs  hTr 
a  daily  meal  of  the  lowest  description 
of  foixl,  not  to  submit  to  being  deprived 
of  that  for  other  people* 8  convenivncv- 

Is  it  not,  then,  n  bitter  satire  oo  tJir 
mode  in  which  o])inions  are  formed  oi 
the  mo.st  important  prr»blem«  uf  bincsB 
nature  and  life,  to  find  public  iD!*wr- 
tor<i  of  the  greatest  protcnt^ion,  iuip«- 
ing  the  backwanlness  of  Irish  ii!.ln»tn- 
and  the  want  (»f  energA'  of  the  IriiA 
people  in  in^proving  their  condition,  P 
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peculiar  indolence  and  rccldessness 
1  tlie  Celtic  race?  Of  all  vulgar 
Mxles  of  escaping  from  the  considera- 
ion  of  the  effect  of  social  and  moral 
afloenoes  on  the  human  mind,  the 
noat  \'n1gar  is  that  of  attribiiting  the 
Irrersitiea  of  conduct  and  character  to 
nherent  natural  differences.  What 
ace  u-ould  not  be  indolent  and  in- 
ondant  when  things  are  so  arranged, 
bat  they  derive  no  advantage  firom 
orethoaght  or  exertion  ?  If  such  are 
he  arrangements  in  the  midst  of  which 
htj  Uve  and  work,  what  wonder  if 
he  Itstlestness  and  indifference  so  en- 
;eiidered  are  not  shaken  off  the  first 
aoment  an  opportunity  offers  when  ex- 
rtion  would  really  be  of  use  ?  It  is 
eiy  natural  that  a  pleasure-loving  and 
ntsitively  organized  people  like  the 
riab,  sfaoiuld  be  less  addicted  to  steady 
ovtiiie  labour  than  the  English,  because 
le  haa  more  excitements  for  them  inde- 
endent  of  it ;  but  they  are  not  less 
tted  for  it  than  their  Celtic  brethren  the 
iVenGh,  nor  less  so  than  the  Tuscans, 
r  the  ancient  Greeks.  An  excitable 
rganixation  is  precisely  that  in  which, 
J  adeonate  inducements,  it  is  easiest 
>  kindle  a  spirit  of  animated  exertion. 
t  speaks  nothing  against  the  capaci- 
iec  of  industry  in  human  beings,  that 
liey  will  not  exert  themselves  without 
lotive.  No  labourers  work  harder,  in 
Zngland  or  America,  than  the  Irish ; 
at  not  under  a  cottier  system. 

§  4.  The  n;u]tit:i  Ics  who  tiU  the 
h1  of  India,  are  in  a  condition  suffi- 
iently  analogous  to  the  cottier  system, 
nd  at  the  same  time  sufiSciently  dif- 
irent  from  it,  to  render  the  compari- 
m  of  the  two  a  source  of  some  in- 
Tuction.  In  most  parts  of  India 
lere  are,  and  perhaps  have  alwavs 
wn,  only  two  contracting  parties,  the 
adlord  and  the  peasant :  the  landlord 
ring  fl^enerally  the  sovereign,  except 
here  he  has,  by  a  special  instrument, 
iDoeded  his  rights  to  an  individual, 
ho  becomes  his  representative.  The 
iymenta,  however,  of  the  peasants,  or 
'wts,  as  they  are  termed,  have  seldom 

ever  been  regulated,  as  in  Ireland, 
r  competition,  lliough  the  custoniB 
cally   obtaining   were  infinitely  va- 


rious, and  though  practically  no  cus- 
tom could  be  maintained  against  the 
sovereign's  will,  there  was  always  a 
rule  of  some  sort  common  to  a  neigh- 
bourhood :  the  collector  did  not  make 
his  separate  bargain  with  the  peasant, 
but  assessed  each  according^ to  the 
rule  adopted  for  the  rest.  The  idea 
was  thus  kept  up  of  a  right  of  property 
in  the  tenant,  or  at  all  events,  of  u 
right  to  permanent  possession ;  and  the 
anomaly  arose  of  a  fixity  of  tenure  in 
the  peasant-farmer,  co-existing  with  an 
arbitrary  power  of  increasing  the  rent. 

When  the  Mogul  government  sub- 
stituted itself  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  India  for  the  Hindoo  rulers,  it 
proceeded  on  a  different  principle.  A 
minute  sur\'ey  was  made  of  the  land, 
and  upon  that  survey  an  assessment 
was  founded,  fixing  the  specific  pay- 
ment due  to  the  government  from  each 
field.  If  this  assessment  had  never 
been  exceeded,  the  rjrots  would  have 
been  in  the  comparatively  advantage- 
ous position  of  peasant-proprietors,  sub- 
ject to  a  heavy,  but  a  fixed  quit-rent. 
The  absence,  however,  of  any  real  pro- 
tection against  illegal  extortions,  ren- 
dered this  improvement  in  their  condi- 
tion rather  nominal  than  real;  and. 
except  during  the  occasional  accident 
of  a  numane  and  vigorous  local  admin- 
istrator, the  exactions  had  no  practical 
limit  but  the  inability  of  the  ryot  to 
pay  more. 

It  was  to  this  state  of  things  that 
the  English  rulers  of  India  succeeded ; 
and  they  were,  at  an  early  period, 
struck  with  the  importance  of  putting 
an  end  to  this  arbitrary  character  of 
the  land-revenue,  and  imposing  a  fixed 
limit  to  the  government  demand.  Tliey 
did  not  attempt  to  go  back  to  the 
Mogul  valuation.  It  has  been  in  gene- 
ral the  very  rational  practice  of  the 
En<;lish  Government  in  India,  to  pay 
little  regard  tu  what  was  laid  down  as 
the  theory  of  the  native  institutions, 
but  to  inquire  into  the  ridits  which 
existed  and  were  respected  m  practice, 
and  to  protect  and  enlarge  those.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  it  blundered 
grievously  about  matters  of  fact,  and 
grossly  niisundei-stood  tlic  usages  and 
rights  which  it  iouud  existing.      Its 
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from  tlic  ijiiiliiiiiv  of    adopted,  of  sacrificing  to  tlie  improvi- 

ineiit  of  the  coiuiti^',  tlio  propnetanr 
ricrhts  of  tliu  Hoveri'tgii.  luc  motivs 
to  im^rovouicnt  wliich  property  fjm^ 
and  ot  vrhicli  the  power  was  so  jostk 
appreciated,  might  have  been  bcrtowei 
upDii  those  upoD  whom  thev  vrouldhan 
o^MMtited  with  a  force  iDconimrahlv 
greater  than  that  with  whicn  tb^ 
could  operate  upon  anj  other  class  sf 
men :  they  might  have  been  bestoiw 
upon  those  irom  whom  olone,  in  ever* 
couDtT}*,  the  principal  iiupruvoiueott 
in  agriculture  must  be  ueriredy  thi 
iinmodiate  cultiTators  of  the  soiL  Aad 
a  measure  wortliy  to  be  ranked  taa/oof 
the  noblest  that  ever  were  taken  fcr 
the  improvement  of  any  country,  mif^ 
hare  helped  to  compensate  the  pef^ 
of  India  fur  the  miseries  of  that  lai^ 
govommcnt  which  they  had  so  lou; 
endured.  But  the  legislators  wen 
Kncrlish  aristocrats ;  anJaristocraticil 
pn-judiccB  prevailed." 

'J  he  measure  pmvcd  a  total  faihzn*, 
as  to  the  main  eflects  whi  jli  its  wtll- 
meaning  pnmioterri  I'spf-ciird  Jr.  m  it. 
rn.ii-cuKtonjed  to  estimate  the  mudi'ia 
whic-h  the  operation  vif  ajiy  given  inad- 
twtion  is  modified  axon  liy  such  varietj 
of  circuiiustances  as  exists  within  a 
single  kingdom,  thoy  rfatrered  them- 
selvcB  that  they  had  crt-attrl,  thruUirfi- 
out  iho  i^engul  provinces,  KIl.;li^h 
hiiidlords,  and  it  proved  thut  t!u'\-  hoa 
only  created  Insh  ones.  Tin*  iu^« 
landed  aristocracy  disapp«»inted  c\t*ry 
exiiectation  built  upon  them.  They 
di«i  nothing  for  the  iniinovement  oi' 
their  estates,  but  evor\  tmn.«:  for  their 
own  ruin.  The  same  jiain.s  not  being 
taken,  as  had  l>een  taken  in  Ireland,  to 
enable  the  huuUonla  to  defy  the  cwnsf- 
qucnees  of  their  improvidrnce,  neaHj" 
tlie  whole  land  of  IJengal  had  to  ly 
ri(i]ues1  rated  and  sold,  fur  debtj  or 
arrears  of  revenue,  and  in  one  geners- 
tiun  most  of  the  aneient  zemindars  bai 
ceased  to  exist.  Other  families,  nif^-stlv 
the  descendants  of  Calcutta  lucmev 
dealers,  or  of  native  oiHciuis  who  bnil 
enriched  theni.selves  under  the  Pri'.ish 
government,  now  occupy  their  place  : 
and  live  as  useless  drones  on  the  soil 
which  has  been  given  up  to  th^'in. 
AV  hat  over  the  govenimeut  has  sacri- 
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onlinar}'  minils  to  iuia;;ine  a  state  of  so- 
cial 1-1-hitionH  fundanM-ntally  different 
from  those  with  whieh  they  are  practi- 
cally fauiiliar.  Knghmd  being  acctis- 
tomed  to  great  estates  and  great  land- 
lords, the  Knglish  rulers  took  it  for 
granted  that  India  must  ]K)8se8S  the 
like ;  and  looking  round  for  some  set 
of  people  who  might  bo  taken  for  the 
objects  of  their  search,  they  pitched 
upon  a  sort  of  tax-gatherers  called 
zemindars.  "  The  7.cniindar,"bays  the 
])hilosophical  historian  of  Imlin,*  "  had 
sumo  of  the  attributes  whi(  h  bch>ng  to 
a  landowner  ;  Ik;  collected  the  rents  of 
a  particular  district,  he  governed  the 
cultivators  of  that  district,  lived  in 
comparative  splendour,  and  his  son 
succeeded  him  when  he  died.  The 
zemindars,  therefore,  it  was  inferred 
without  delay,  were  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  the  landed  nobility  and  gentry 
of  India.  It  was  not  considered  that 
tho  zemindars,  though  they  collected 
the  rents,  did  not  keep  theiu ;  but  paid 
them  all  away,  with  a  small  deduction, 
to  tho  goveninient.  It  was  nf)t  con- 
sidered that  if  they  governed  the  ryots, 
and  in  many  respects  exen  iseil  over 
them  despotic  power,  thry  did  not 
govern  them  as  tenants  of  theirs,  hold- 
ing their  lands  either  at  will  or  by  con- 
tnict  under  them.  The  j>osscssi«:n  of 
tho  n'ot  was  an  hereditary  posse8.si«n ; 
from  which  it  was  unlaw. ul  for  the 
zemindar  to  displace  him :  for  every 
farthing  which  the  zemindar  drew  iuroui 
tho  ryot,  he  was  bound  to  account ; 
and  it  was  only  by  fraud,  if,  out  of  all 
that  he  collected,  lie  retained  an  tma 
more  than  the  small  proportion  which, 
as  pay  for  tho  collection,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  receive." 

'■There  was  an  opportunity  in  India,'* 
continues  the  histonan,  "  to  which  the 
hist«)ry  of  the  world  jiretients  not  a 
psrailel.  Next  alter  the  sovereign, 
the  immediate  cultivators  had,  by  far, 
tho  greatest  portion  of  interest  in  the 
soil.  I'or  tho  rights  (such  as  they 
were)  of  the  zemindars,  a  coni].<lete 
compensation  might  have  easily  Leon 
made.    Tho  generous  resiolution   was 


generous 

•  Mill's  Hhtory  qf  Brithh  India,  book  vi. 
oh.  6. 
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fioeil  of  itf  pernniHry  rlaimis  i'orlhe 
creBtion  of  nucb  u  cIumi,  liosat  tbo  boBt 
bnn  wasted. 

In  the  parte  of  India  into  which  the 
British  nilct  haa  bvcn  more  ivoentlj 
intrudiiced,  the  blunder  han  been  avoided 
of  endoving  a  umIcm  body  of  great 
Undlurda  with  gifts  from  the  public 
reven  lie.  In  most  parts  of  the  2^1  adras 
aad  in  part  of  thn  Bombay  I^sidcncy, 
the  rent  u  paid  directly  to  the  povem- 
ment  hw  too  immedfiate  cultivator. 
In  the  S^oftb-Westom  I^rovinoes,  the 
pawrmmtot  makes  its  engagouiont 
with  the  village  community  collec- 
tively, determining  the  share  to  be  paid 
by  each  indivitiiial,  but  holding  tnem 
jointly  Rspnntible  fur  each  other's  de- 
fanJt.  Dot  iu  the  greater  part  of  India, 
•hi*  immediate  coltivators  have  not  ob- 
uiLi  d  aperpctoity  of  tenure  at  a  fixed 
r"!it.  Tne  government  manages  the 
l:kn<l  on  tlie  principle  on  which  a  good 
Irirb  landlord  manages  his  estate : 
not  patting  it  rp  to  competition,  not 
ajikiiii;  the  viiltivatora  wbnt  they 
will  {iromise  to  \uiy,  but  detcnuining 
fiT  ii^i'lf  what  tliey  can  aflord  to  ]>ay, 
and  Jctlniiic:  its  di-uiand  acconlingly. 
In    many  uiklricts  a  portion  of  the 


cultivators  arc  considered  as  tenants  of 
the  rest,  the  government  making  its 
demand    from   those   onlv    (often   a 
numerous  body)  who  are  looked  upon 
as  the  successors  of  the  original  settlcrd 
or  conquerors  of  the  village.     Some- 
times the  rent  is  fixed  <mly  for  one 
jrear,  sometimes  for  three  or  five ;  but 
the  uniform  tendency  of  preeoi it  policy 
is  towards  long  leases,  extending,  in 
the  CArthem  provinces  of  India,  to  a 
!  term  of  thirty  years.    Tliis  arrange- 
ment has  not  existed  for  a  sufficient 
time   to  have  shown   by  experience, 
how  far  the  motives  to  iinpmvement 
which  the  long  lease  creates  in  the 
'  minds  of  the  cultivators,  fall  short  of 
i  the    influence    of   a  peqtetnal  settle- 
ment.*     But  the  two  plans,  of  annual 
settlements  and  of  short    leases,  are 
irrevocably  condenmed.  Tlicy  can  only 
bo  said  to  have  succeeded,  in  conniari- 
son  with  the  unlimited  oppn'SMion  wiiich 
existed  before.     Tliey  are  approved  by 
nobody,  and  were  never  look<>d  upon  in 
any  otlier  light  than  as  ten)i>ornrv  ar- 
j  raugenicnts,  to  hi*,  abandontd  when  a 
,  more  complete  knoulcdp;e  of  the  capa- 
'  bilities  ot  the  rountn'   fihouM   afi'ord 
;  data  for  sonu'tliing  more  peruiuncnt. 
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I  1.  "Week  the  first  edition  of  this 
vorkwaa  written  and  puliIiHlicd.  the 
qiMMion,  what  is  to  l<e  dime  with  a 
n.tiit'r  prpulation,  was  ti  the  English 
ti'-vemuM-ut  the  most  lu^^t-nt  of  prac- 
*;  .il  qnefitit-rift.  'Hie  niigoritv  of  a 
y  ]  ::'a:inn  of  ciplit  niilliunH,  havinp: 
!•.:..:  .:r  veiled  in  li«li»lr»H  inrrtnoss  and 
alj't*.  p'lVfrtv  under  the  cottier  nys- 
:»  Hi.  r»d:ice«l liy  its  operation  to  mere 
fi  'f]  ■  f  the rhc.'i]K>it  description,  and  to 
an  i;ir.ipii-itT  of  cither  doing  or  x^ill- 
in.:  :jiivihin'.r  for  the  improvement  of 
1*.  '-ir  l>>t,  hail  at  last,  by  the  lailurc 
•  1  til.-,:  jiiwest  qniillty  of  ThhI,  U'cn 
plnn^-i    into   a  state  in  which   the 


I  alternative  Boomed  to  be  either  d-^ath. 
or  to  be  p<'nnanently  supportt-l  by 
other  people,  or  a  radical  change  i:i  the 
cconomirnl  arrangements  und«T  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  their  misfortune 
1o  live.  Such  an  eme^prenry  had  roni- 
p<'lk'd  attention  to  the  MibjVrt  from 
the  h-;;lslaturo  and  fn>m  the  nation,  hut 
it  could  hanlly  U>  saiii  with  much  re- 
sult ;  for,  the  evil  having  originated  in 
a  system  of  laud  tenancy  which  with- 
drew from  the  jv-opli*  every  motive  to 

•  SInrethUwM  written,  thr  n»«iilutlon  hm* 
Iwen  adopted  bv  tin*  Imtian  (fitTommont  of 
cniiTertiiiff  the  Iouk  K'»-is  of  tlu'  N'»rt!..Tn 
Pruv luces  into  perpoiual  teuiux-s  at  l^x^tl 
rents. 
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inilnstnr  or  thnft  except  the  fear  of 
Marvatuin,  tlio  rcmcily  provided  hy 
ParlinnieDt  was  to  tuko  away  even 
that,  by  ('onfcrring  on  them  a  legal 
I'laiin  to  cli<'m<)«ynary  support :  while, 
towards  correcting  the  cause  of  the 
mischief,  nothing  was  done,  beyond 
vain  complaiDts,  though  at  the  price 
to  tlie  national  treasury  of  ten  millions 
sterling  for  the  delay. 

"  It  is  needless,"  (I  obsen-ed)  "  to 
expend  any  argument  in  proving  that 
the  very  foundation  of  the  economical 
evils  of  Ireland  is  the  cottier  system; 
that  while  peasant  rents  fixed  by  com- 
petition arc  the  practice  of  the  country, 
to  expect  industry,  useful  a<:tivity,  any 
rcstrnint  on  population  but  death,  or 
any  the  smallest  diminution  of  poverty, 
IS  to  look  for  fi;rs  on  thistles  and  grapes 
on  thoruR.  If  our  practical  statesmen 
are  nut  ripe  for  the  recognition  of  this 
fact ;  or  if  while  they  acknowledge  it 
in  theory,  they  have  not  a  sufHcient 
feeling  of  its  reality,  to  bo  capable  of 
founding  u^Mm  it  any  course  of  con- 
duct ;  there  is  still  another,  and  a 
purely  ])hysicnl  consideration,  from 
which  they  will  find  it  impossible  to 
escape.  If  the  one  crop  on  which  the 
jieojile  havij  hitherto  supported  them- 
selves continues  to  be  precarious,  either 
some  new  and  great  mipulse  must  be 
given  to  ngricultural  skill  and  iiuluHtry, 
or  the  soil  of  Ireland  can  no  longtT  feed 
anything  like  its  jjresent  population. 
The  whole  produce  of  the  western  half 
of  the  island,  lea'ving nothing  torrent, 
will  not  now  keep  permanently  in  ex- 
istence the  whole  of  its  people :  and 
they  will  necossarilv  remain  an  annual 
charge  on  the  taxation  of  the  (»nipire, 
until  they  are  n-duccd  either  by  emi- 
gration or  by  starvation  to  a  number 
conesponding  with  the  low  state  of 
their  industr}*,  or  unlests  the  means  are 
found  of  making  that  industry  much 
more  productive." 

Since  these  words  were  written, 
events  unforeseen  by  any  one  have 
hnvcd  the  Knglish  rulers  of  Ireland  from 
(he  embanassnientfi  whieh  would  have 
been  the  jus;  penalty  of  their  indifier- 
ence  and  waut  of  Ibresight.  Ireland, 
under  cottier  agriculture,  could  no 
Iciiger  t-upply  food  to  its  population : 


Parliament,  \>r  way  of  remedy,  a^ 
plied  a  Btimoina  to  popnktioii,  hdt 
none  at  all  to  prodnctioii;  tbe  hdfk 
however,  which  nad  not  been  prorided 
for  the  people  of  Ireland  by  poUticil 
wisdom,  came  from  an  nnczpected 
source.  Self-supporting  eniigratio»— 
the  Wakefield  avstem,  brought  iito 
efiect  on  the  voluntary  princtple  acd 
on  a  gigantic  scale  (the  expeiMet  rf 
those  who  followed  being  paid  from  the 
earnings  of  those  wbo  went  befin) 
has,  for  the  present,  reduced  the  popu- 
lation down  to  the  number  for  whKh 
the  existing  agricultural  ■ysiem  (»■ 
find  employment  and  support.  Tlte 
census  of  1851,  compared  with  that  o^ 
1841,  showed  in  round  number*  t 
diminution  of  population  of  a  miUi<» 
and  a  half,  llie  subeequent  cenans  (uf 
1861)  shows  a  further  diminutinB  of 
about  half  a  million.  Tbe  Irish  bar- 
ing thus  found  the  way  to  that 
flourishing  continent  which  forgener*- 
tions  will  be  capable  of  supporting  is 
undiminished  ccmifort  tbe  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  whole  worid ;  tibs 
peasantry  of  Ireland  havinff  learnt  to 
fix  their  eyes  on  a  terrcstri^  paradise 
lieyond  the  ocean,  as  a  sure  fth^ 
both  from  the  oppression  of  the  Ssxoa 
and  from  the  tyrunnv  of  nature;  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  however  mocli 
the  employment  for  agricultural  labour 
may  hereafter  be  diminished  by  tbe 
general  introduction  throughout  In.- 
land  of  English  farming,  or  even  if  liJ» 
the  county  of  Sutherland  all  IrelaiHl 
should  be  turned  into  a  grazing  farm, 
the  superseded  people  would  migrate 
to  America  with  the  same  rapidity,  sixl 
as  free  of  cost  to  the  nation,  as  the 
million  of  Irish  who  went  thitherduring 
the  three  years  previous  to  18Jl. 
Those  who  think  that  the  land  of  a 
country  exists  for  the  sake  of  a  fev 
thousand  landowners,  and  that  as  \(m$ 
as  rents  are  paid,  society  and  govern- 
ment have  iiiltillcd  their  function,  maj 
see  in  this  consummation  a  happy  eud 
to  Irish  difliculties. 

But  this  is  not  a  time,  nor  is  the 
human  mind  now  in  a  condition,  in 
which  such  insolent  protetisiuns  can  bo 
maintained.  The  land  of  Ireland,  the 
land  of  every  country,  belongs  to  the 
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Ihut  conntiT.  Tho  individuals 
ndowiierfi  Wve  no  rii^ht,  in 
and  justice,  to  anything  but 
or  compensation  for  its  sale- 
e.  With  regard  to  the  land 
»  paramount  considoration  is, 
mode  of  appropriation  and  of 
»n  it  can  be  made  most  URcful 
lective  body  of  its  inhabitants, 
wncrs  or  the  rent  it  may  be 
renient  thnt  the  bulk  of  the 
its,  despairing  of  justice  in  the 
where  they  and  their  anccs- 
e  lived  and  suffered,  should 
Dother  continent  that  property 
which  is  denied  to  them  at 
)at  the  legislature  of  the  em- 
it to  regard  with  other  eyes 
d  expatriation  of  millions  of 
Wlien  the  inhabitants  of  a 
nit  the  country  en  masse  be- 
Government  will  not  make  it 
fit  for  them  to  live  in,  the 
ent  is  judged  and  condemned. 
00  necessity  for  depriving  the 
of  one  farthing  ot  the  pccu- 
ae  of  their  legal  rights  ;  but 
qmres  that  the  actual  culti- 
lonld  be  enabled  to  become  in 
vhat  they  will  become  in 
-proprietors  of  the  soil  which 
vate. 

>licy  rec^uires  it  no  less.  Those 
ving  neither  Ireland  nor  any 
tmntry,  take  as  their  sole 
of  social  and  economical  ex- 
Elnglish  practice,  propose  as 
9  remedy  for  Irish  wretched- 
transformation  of  the  cottiers 
labourers.  But  this  is  rather 
for  the  improvement  of  Irish 
<e,  than  of  the  condition  of  the 
pk.  The  status  of  a  day- 
tas  no  charm  for  infusing  fore- 
nigality,  or  self-restraint,  into 
levoid  of  them.  If  the  Irish 
could  be  universally  changed 
rcrs  of  wages,  the  old  habits 
il  characteristics  of  the  people 
:,  we  should  merely  see  four 
liions  of  people  living  as  day- 
in  the  same  wretched  manner 
is  cottiers  they  lived  before ; 
issive  in  the  absence  of  every 
equally  reckless  in  multiuli- 
d  eycn,  perhaps,  equally  list- 


less at  their  work ;  since  they  conld  nol 
be  dismissed  in  a  body,  and  if  they  conld, 
dismissal  would  now  be  simply  remand- 
ing them  to  the  poor-rate.  I'^ar  other 
would  be  the  efieot  of  making  them 
peasant  proprietors.  A  people  who  in 
industry  and  providence  have  evenr- 
thing  to  learn— who  are  confessedly 
among  the  most  backward  of  European 
populations  in  the  industrial  virtues — 
require  for  their  regeneration  the  most 
powerful  incitements  by  whicli  those 
virtues  can  be  stimulated :  and  tlicrc  is 
no  stimulus  ns  yet  comparable  to  pro- 
perty in  land.  A  permanent  interest 
in  the  soil  to  those  who  till  it,  is  almost 
a  guarantee  for  the  most  unwearied 
laboriousness :  against  over-population, 
though  not  infallible,  it  in  tho  best 
preservative  vet  known,  and  where  it 
failed,  any  otlbcr  plan  would  probably 
fail  much  more  egregiously;  the  evil 
would  bo  beyond  tho  i-each  of  merely 
economic  remedies. 

The  case  of  Ireland  is  similar  in  its 
requirements  to  that  of  India.  In  India, 
though  great  errors  have  from  time  to 
time  been  committed,  no  one  ever  pro- 
posed, under  the  name  of  agricultural 
improvement,  to  eject  the  ryota  or  pea- 
sant farmers  from  their  possession :  the 
improvement  that  has  been  looked  for, 
has  been  through  making  their  tenure 
more  secure  to  them,  and  the  sole  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  between  those  who 
contend  for  perpetuity,  and  those  who 
think  that  long  leases  will  suffice.  The 
same  question  exists  as  to  Ireland ;  and 
it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  long  leases, 
under  such  landlords  as  are  sometimes 
to  be  found,  do  eflect  wonders,  even  in 
Ireland.  But  then,  they  must  be  leases 
at  a  low  rent.  Long  leases  are  in  no 
way  to  be  relied  on  for  getting  rid  of 
cottierism.  Luring  the  existence  of 
cottier  tenancy,  leases  have  always  been 
long ;  twenty-one  years  and  three  lives 
concurrent,  was  a  usual  term.  But  the 
rent  being  fixed  by  competition,  at  a 
higher  amount  than  coula  be  paid,  so 
that  the  tenant  neither  had,  nor  could 
by  any  exertion  acquire,  a  beneficial 
interest  in  the  land,  tho  ad%'antago  of 
a  lease  was  merely  nominal.  In  India, 
tho  government,  where  it  has  not  im- 
prudeutly  made  over  its  proprietaij 
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riglits  to  the  zemindars,  is  able  to  pi'o 
vent  tliis  evil,  because,  being  itself  the 
landlord,  it  can  iix  the  rent  accordinp^ 
to  its  own  jud][^ient ;  bat  under  indi- 
vidual Inndlonls,  while  rents  are  fijLed 
by  competition,  and  the  competitors  are 
a  peasantry  struggling  for  subsistence, 
nominal  rents  are  inevitable,  unless  the 
jwpulatiun  is  so  thin,  that  the  compe- 
tition itself  is  only  nominal.  The  ma- 
jority of  landlords  will  grasp  at  imme- 
diate money  and  immediate  power; 
and  so  long  as  they  find  cottiers  eager 
to  ofier  them  everything,  it  is  useless  to 
rely  on  them  for  tempering  the  vicious 
practice  by  a  considerate  self-denial. 

A  perpetuity  is  a  stronger  stimulus 
to  improvement  than  a  long  lease :  not  | 
only  because  the  longest  lease,  before 
coming  to  an  end,  passes  through  all 
the  varieties  of  short  leases  down  to  no 
lease  at  all ;  but  for  more  fundAmcntal 
reasons.    It  is  very  shallow,  even  in 
pure  economics,  to  tjikc  no  account  of 
the  influence  of  imagination :  there  is 
a  virtue  in   "for  ever''   beyoud   the 
longest  tcnu  of  years ;  even  if  the  term 
is  long  enough  to  include  chiidron,  and 
all  whom  a  person  individually  cures 
lor,  yet  until  lie  has  reached  that  high 
degreu  of  mental  cultivation  at  which 
the  public  good  (which  also  includes 
I>erpetuity)  acquires  a  paramount  as- 
cendancy over  nis  feelings  and  desires, 
he  will  not  exert  himself  with  the  same 
ardour  to  increase  the  value  of  an  es- 
tate, his  interci:t  in  which  diminishes 
in  value  every  year.    Piesides,  while 
perpetual  tenure  is  the  general  rule  of 
lanuc^l  property,  as  it  is  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  a   tenure  for  a 
limited  period,  however  long,  is  sure  to 
be  rejrnrded  as  something  of  inferior 
consideration  and  dij[niity,  and  inspires 
less  of  ardour  to  obtain  it,  and  of  attach- 
ment to  it  when  nUaiuo'.l.     But  where 
a  cmmtry  is  under  cottier  tenure,  the 
qucKtion  of  perpetuity  iv.quite  secondary 
to  the  more  important  jioint,  a  limita- 
tion of  the  rent.     Rent  paid  by  a  cnpi- 
tali.st  who  farms  for  profit,  and  not  for 
bread,  may  safely  be  abandoned   to 
competitiuii ;   rent  paid  by   labourers 
cannot,  unless  the  labourers  were  in  a 
state  of  civilization  and  improvement 
which  labourers   have   nowhere   yet 


reached,  and  cannot  eanlj  reach  uwler 
such  a  tennro.  Beaaant  mito  on^ 
never  to  be  arbitraiy,  never  at  the  &^ 
cretion  of  the  landluid :  eitW  by  c» 
torn  or  law,  it  is  impeimtmly  neoMssiy 
that  they  should  tie  fixed;  and  what 
no  mutually  advantageooe  cnston^neii 
ae  the  metayer  qr>tem  of  Tnacany,  b» 
established  iteelf^  leaeon  and  ezperisMi 
recommend  that  ther  ehonld  oe  finl 
by  authority :  thne  *^ft«g«"g  the  lot 
into  a  qnit-ient,  and  the  fanner  intB  a 
peasant  proprietor. 

For  carrjnnc  tliii  cbangs  into  cfikt 
on  a  Buffiaently  laige  acdie  to  accoB* 
plish  the  complete  abolition  of  cottier 
tenancy,  the  mode  which  moat  obo- 
ooshr  suggests  itself  ia  Uie  direct  ct^ 
of  doing  the  thing  outright  bj  Act  d 
Parliament;  making  the  whole  land  of 
Ireland  the  property  of  the  tenut( 
subject  to  the  rente  now  reaUy  foii 
(not  the  nominal  rents),  as  a  fixed  nsit 
charge.    This,    under    the    name  cf 
"  fixity  of  tenure,"  waa  one  of  the  d^ 
mands  of  the  Repeal  Aasociatkin  dnr* 
in^  the  most  snccessfhl  period  of  their 
agitation;  and  was  better  exjwessed  Iqr 
Mr.  Conner,  its  earliest,  meat  enthusi- 
astic, and  most  indefatifrahle  apostk;* 
by  the  words,  "  a  I'aluation  and  a  pe^ 
potuity."     In  such  a   measore  then 
would  not  have  been  any  injustice^  pn>- 
vidcd  the  landlords  were  compensated 
for  the  pre.scnt  value  of  the  chances  of 
increase  which  they  were  pmspectivelj 
required  to  forego.    The  rupture  of  ex* 
isting  social  relations  would  hardly  hnvt 
been  more  violent  thau  that  eflected  bj 
the  ministers  Stein  and  HardcnbeK 
when,  by  a  series  of  edicts,  in  the  eai^ 
i)art  of  the  present  century,  they  rftfO" 
lutionized  the  state  of  landed  propel^ 
in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  loft  their 
names  to  posterity  among  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  their  country.    To  eo- 
lightened  foreigners  writing  on  Irclaad, 
Von  Raumcr  and  Gustavo  de  Besa- 
mont,  a  remedy  of  this  sort  seemed  lo- 
exactly  and  obviously  what  the  lUiieaiB 
required,  that  they  hud  some  difficultv 


*  Author  of  numerous  pamphlats,  •nlilW 
**Trtte  Political  Economy  of  Izetei" 
••Letter  to  tlie  Earl  of  Devon,"  "T»»- 
Letters  on  t)ic  Rackrcnt  opprcMlon  of  Ire- 
land," and  others.  Mr.  OoniKT  has  bc«n  iD 
agitator  on  the  subject  since  1S33. 
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In  comprehending  how  it  was  that  tho 
ihin^  was  not  yet  done. 

Tliiffy  boweYcr,  would  have  been,  in 
tlic  first  place,  a  complete  expropriation 
if  tbe  higher  classes  of  Irehind :  which, 
If  there  is  lunr  truth  in  the  principles 
we  have  laid  down,  would  be  perfectly 
rarnintAble,  but  only  if  it  were  the  sole 
sieans  of  effecting  a  great  public  good. 
En  the  second  place,  that  there  should 
b«  none  but  peasant  proprietorB,  is  in 
iaelf  hr  from  desirable.  Large  farms. 
ndtiYated  by  lam  capita],  and  owned 
try  penooa  « the  best  education  which 
me  comitry  can  give,  persons  qualified 
3T  instruction  to  appreciate  scientific 
oscoveries,  and  able  to  bear  the  delay 
ad  risk  of  costly  experiments^  are  an 
mportant  part  m  a  good  agncultural 
lyitem.  Many  such  landlords  there 
ii«  even  in  Ireland  *,  and  it  would  be  a 
mblic  misfortune  to  drive  them  from 
:beir  posts.  A  large  proportion  also  of 
lie  present  holdings  are  probably  still 
oo  small  to  try  the  propnetary  system 
mdcr  the  greatest  advantages :  nor  are 
he  tenants  always  the  persons  one 
ronld  desire  to  select  as  the  first  occu- 
lants  of  peasant-properties.  There  are 
imubcni  of  them  on  whom  it  would 
lave  a  more  beneficial  effect  to  give 
bem  tbe  hope  of  acquiring  a  landed 
iroperty  by  industry  and  frugality, 
hsa  the  property  itself  in  immediate 


There  are,  however,  mnch  milder 
neasnres,  not  open  to  similar  objec- 
ioDS^  and  whicn,  if  pushed  to  the 
itmost  extent  of  which  they  are  sus- 
eptible,  would  realize  in  no  incon- 
loeraUe  degree  the  object  sought. 
>De  of  them  would  be,  to  enact  that 
vhoever  reclaims  waste  land  becomes 
be  owner  of  it,  at  a  fixed  quit-rent 
■qnai  to  a  moderate  interest  on  its 
aere  valne  as  waste.  It  would  of 
ticine  be  a  necessaiy  part  of  this  mca- 
mne,  to  make  compulsory  on  landlords 
be  sorrender  of  waste  laodH  <not  of  an 
mamental  character)  whenever  re- 
[uired  for  reclamation.  Another  ex- 
mditmtf  and  one  in  which  individuals 
onid  co-operate,  would  be  to  buy  as 
anch  as  posi»ible  of  the  land  offered  for 
ak,  and  feell  it  again  in  small  purtions 
iS  peasant- properties.    A  Society  for 


I  tliis  purpose  was  at  one  time  projected 
(though  the  attempt  to  establish  it 
proved  unsuccessful)  on  the  principles, 
so  far  as  applicable,  of  the  Freenold 
Land  Societies  which  have  been  so 
successfully  established  in  England, 
not  primarily  for  agricultural,  but  for 
electoral  purposes. 

This  is  a  mode  in  which  private 
capital  may  be  employed  in  renovating 
tho  social  and  agricultural  economy  of 
Ireland,  not  only  without  sacrifice  but 
with  considerable  profit  to  its  owners. 
The  remarkable  success  of  the  Waste 
Land  Improvement  Society,  which 
proceeded  on  a  plan  far  less  advan* 
tageous  to  the  tenant,  is  an  instance 
of  what  an  Irish  peasantry  can  bo 
stimulated  to  do,  by  a  sufficient  assur- 
ance that  what  they  do  will  be  for 
their  own  advantage.  It  is  not  even 
indispensable  to  adopt  perpetuity  as 
the  rulo ;  long  leases  at  mo<lerate  rents, 
like  those  of  the  Waste  Land  Society, 
would  suffice,  if  a  prospect  were  hera 
out  to  the  farmers  of  being  allowed  to 
purchase  their  farms  with  the  capital 
which  they  might  acquire,  as  the 
Society  8  tenants  were  so  rapidly 
acquiring  under  the  influence  of  its 
beneficent  system.*     When  the  lands 

*  Tboagli  this  Mcioty,  daring  tbe  yean 
saccMdinc  the  famine,  wm  forced  to  wind 
up  iu  afliur*,  the  memory  of  what  it  accom- 
plished ought  to  be  preserved.  The  follow- 
ing is  en  estrsct  in  the  Proceedings  of  Lord 
Devon's  Commisiiun  (page  84),  from  tbe  re- 
port made  to  the  society  in  1H4A,  by  their 
intelligent  manager.  Colonel  Robinson : — 

**Two  hundred  and  forty-five  tenants, 
many  of  whom  were  a  few  years  since  in  a 
state  bordering  on  pauperism,  tbe  occupiem 
of  snudl  holdings  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
plantation  acres  each,  have,  by  their  own 
tne  labour,  with  the  society's  aid,  impn  ved 
their  farms  to  the  value  of  439C^ ;  005/.  having 
been  added  during  the  last  year,  being  at  the 
rate  of  17/.  IH$.  per  tenant  for  the  whole 
term,  and  2/.  &«.  for  the  past  year ;  the  benefit 
of  which  Improvements  each  tenant  will 
e^Joy  during  the  unexpired  term  of  a  thirty- 
one  years'  lease. 

**  These  2 15  tenants  and  their  fttmilles  have, 
by  spade  industry,  reclaimed  and  brought 
into  cultivation  1032  plantation  acre;*  of  land, 
previously  unproductive  mountain  waste,  upon 
wtiich  they  grew,  last  year,  crops  valued  by 
competent  practical  persons  at  3890/.,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  15/.  18«.  each  tenant; 
and  their  live  stock,  consisting  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  pig<i,  now  actually  ui>on 
tbe  estates,  is  valued,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent prices  of  the  ncigbbouriof  markets,  at 
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were  sold,  the  funda  of  the  aseociation 
would  1)0  liberated,  and  it  niiglit  re- 
coninicnce  operatioDs  in  some  other 
quarter. 

§  2.  Thus  far  I  had  written  in 
185C.  Since  that  time  the  grc>At  cn'sis 
of  Irish  iudiiNtry  has  made  further 
))mgres8,  nnd  it  is  ncccKKarv  to  con- 
Kider  how  its  present  state  affects  the 
opinions,  on  prospects  or  on  practical 
measures,  expressed  in  the  ])rcvioua 
part  of  this  chapter. 

Ilio  principal  change  in  thn  situa- 
tion consists  in  the  great  diminution, 
holding  out  a  hope  of  the  entire  ex- 
tinction, of  cottier  tenure.  The  enor- 
mous decrease  in  the  number  of  small 
holdings,  and  increase  in  those  of  a 
medium  size,  attested  by  the  statistical 
returns,  sufficiently  proves  the  general 
fact,  and  all  testimonies  show  that  the 
tendency  still  continues.*    It  is  proba- 

4162Z.,  of  which  1304/.  has  been  added  since 
February  1844^  beinK  at  the  rate  of  16/.  10«. 
for  the  whole  period,  and  bl.  (i«.  fur  the  last 
▼ear;  during  which  time  their  stock  has  thus 
increanod  in  value  a  lum  equal  to  tliclr  present 
annual  rent :  and  by  the  sutistical  tables  and 
returns  refcintfi  to  in  previous  reinirts,  it  is 
proved  that  tiic  tenants,  in  general,  improve 
their  little  farms,  and  incrcn.xe  their  cultiva- 
tion and  crops,  in  nearly  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  available  worVcini;  iicrrans  of 
both  sexes,  of  which  tlicir  families  cun«ist." 

There  cannot  l)c  a  stronger  lc«.tiniony  to 
the  superior  amount  of  gros&,  an<l  vvi>n  of  net 
jiroduce,  I'aised  by  small  farniinj;  under  any 
toli>rable  system  of  landed  tenure;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  attention  that  the  industry 
and  seal  were  great  cut  among  the  Miiallor 
holders;  Coloml  Robinson  notirintr,  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  remarltable  and  rapid  pro- 
j,Te!«r.  of    improvement,  some    tonunts  who 


ble  that  tbo  repeal  of  tbe  ctum  1i«» 
ncressitating  a  change  in  the  extmli 
of  Ireland  from  the  prodocta  of  Xnltim 
to  those  of  paatmago,  would  of  hidf 
have  sufficed  to  bring  about  this 
lution  in  tenure.  A  gracing  film 
only  be  managed  by  a  capitalist  fruMi^ 

account.  An  instanot  of  IMs  klod  «mn 
under  my  notice  lately.  The  tenantt  <m  tkt 
property  were,  at  the  time  of  the  poirhMi, 
some  twelve  yeara  ago.  In  a  tolerably  cms- 
foruble  state.  MTithin  that  period  tWir 
rent  hasbcenralaed  three  seferal  tiiiieisiBl 
it  Is  now,  as  I  am  loformed  by  Uie  priaiC  cT 
the  district,  nearly  doable  Its  amoatt  at  ll» 
commencement  of  the  present  pimiiaart 
reign-  The  result  la  Uaat  tiie  pecple.  vfet 
were  formerly  in  tolerable  oonifcit,  m 
now  reduced  to  poverty  ;  two  of  thwi  feiif 
left  the  property  and  sqq^tted  near  aa  a^ 
cent  turf  bog,  where  tbej  exist  trostlni  V 
support  to  occasional  j6bm.  If  this  a«a  li 
not  shot,  he  will  injure  himself  thro«glilkt 
deterioration  of  hla  property,  but  mc 
he  has  been  getting  eight  or  ten  per  < 
his  purchase-money.  This  is  by  no  i 
rare  case.  Tbe  scandal  which  such 
renees'  cause,  casts  hs  reflection  oni 
tions  of  a  wholly  different  and 
legitimate  kind,  where  the  rsmovai  ef  Iht 
tenants  is  simply  an  aot  of  mercy  te  st 
parties. 

"  The  anxiety  of  landlords  to  get  lU  rf 
cottiers  is  also  to  some  extent  aeotraiissdlv 
the  anxiety  of  middlemen  to  get  them.  Absel 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  land  of  Ireland  b 
held  under  long  leases;  the  rem  renfvci 
when  the  lease  is  of  long  standing,  beisf 
generally  greatly  under  the  real  value  of  tks 
land.  It  rarely  happens  that  land  tinis  held 
is  cultivated  hv  the  owner  of  the  lease ;  la* 
stead  of  this,  ht  sublets  it  at  a  rack  rent  to 
small  men,  and  lives  on  tbe  excoss  of  the  rot 
wiilch  he  receives  over  that  which  be  psi*> 
Some  of  these  leases  are  always  runniaf 
out ;  and  as  they  draw  towards  their  dos^ 
the  middleman  has  no  other  intereic  in  tie 
land  tlian,  at  any  cost  of  permanent  dnei» 


'twere  "occupants  of  larger  fai'mstlKii  twenty  ;  ration,  to  get  the  utmost  out  of  it  during  tbs 


acre*,  a  class  to-*  often  dcflcii-nt  in  the  endur 
inRindu<otry  indispensahle  for  tiio  successful 
prosecution  of  mountain  improvomcMits." 

*  There  is,  liowover,  a  partial  counter- 
current,  of  which  I  have  not  seen  any  public 
notice.  **  A  class  of  men,  not  very  numerous, 
but  sutficiently  so  to  do  much  mischief,  liave, 
through  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  got  into 
p08sos>ion  of  land  in  Ireland,  who,  of  all 
classes,  are  least  likely  to  rcco;!nise  the 
duties  of  a  landlord's  position.  These  are 
t-maXi  traden  in  towns,  who  by  dint  of  sheer 
parsimony,  frequently  combined  with 
money-lending  at  usurious  rates,  have  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  in  scrap- 
ing together  as  much  mone.v  ast  will  enable 
them  to  iiuy  fifty  or  a  hundred  acres  of  land. 
These  people  never  think  of  turning  far- 
mers, but,  proud  of  their  position  as  land- 
lords, proceed   to  turn  it  to   the   utmost 


unexpired  period  of  the  term.  For  thto  par 
pose  the  small  cottier  tenants  precisely  aa* 
swer  hb  turn.  Middlemen  m  this  positioa 
are  as  anxious  to  obtain  cottiers  as  tenantib 
as  the  landlords  are  to  be  rid  of  them;  ud 
the  result  is  a  transfer  of  this  sort  of  ttnast 
from  one  class  of  estates  to  the  other.  Tie 
movement  is  of  limited  dimensions,  bat  it 
does  exist,  and  so  far  as  it  exists,  neutnUscs 
the  general  tendency.  Perhaps  It  may  bi 
thought  that  this  system  will  «t»prodiMi 
itself;  that  the  same  motives  which  led  Is 
the  exixtence  of  middlemen  will  perpetasit 
the  class;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  thib 
Landowners  are  now  perfectly  ^Ive  to  tiM 
ruinous  consequences  of  this  system, 
ever  convenient  for  a  time  ;  and  a 
against  sub-letting  is  now  becoming  a  maltv 
of  course  in  every  lease."— <lVipaf«  CbMP 
nieatioH  from  Prtifeetor  Ourmet^ 
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or  by  the  landlord.  But  a  change  in- 
ToWing  BO  great  a  displacement  of  the 
popnlatinn,  lias  been  immensely  facili- 
tated and  made  more  rapid  by  the  vast 
emigration,  as  well  as  by  that  greatest 
boon  ever  conferred  on  Ireland  by  any 
QoTcmment,  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act ;  the  licst  provisions  of  which  have 
■iiice,  thruugn  the  Landed  Est^ites 
Court,  been  permanently  incorporated 
into  the  social  system  of  the  country. 
Tbo  greatest  part  of  the  soil  of  Ireland, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  now  farmed 
either  by  the  landlonhi,  or  by  small 
cafritalist  farmers.  'Ibat  these  far- 
nerB  are  improving  in  circumstances,  i 
and  accumulating  capital,  there  is  con-  < 
nderable  evidence,  m  particular  tho  ' 
great  increase  of  deposits  in  the  banks  ' 
of  which  thev  are  tho  principal  ens- 1 
tomers.  So  3ar  as  that  class  is  con-  ' 
cefiMx],  the  chief  thing  still  wanted  is  i 
•ccnrity  of  tennrc,  or  assurance  of  i 
compensation  for  improvements.  Tho 
meana  of  supplying  these  wants  arc  ! 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  tho  I 
mnst  competent  minds ;  Judge  Loncj-  i 
Aeld'a  address,  in  the  autumn  of  1804,  < 
and  the  sensation  created  br  it,  are  an  | 
era  in  the  subject,  and  a  point  has  now  \ 
been  reachotl  when  we  may  coiitidently  j 
expect  that  within  a  very  few  years  ' 
Bomethinc:  effectual  will  be  done.  I 

i?nt  what,  meanwhile,  is  tho  con- 1 
dition  of  the  displacc^d  cottierH,  so  far  | 
as  they  havo  not  emigrated  ;  and  of  the  I 
whole  cla«n  who  subsist  by  ngricultiiral  ! 
labrjor,  without  the  occupation  of  anv  j 
land  y     As  yet,  their  state  is  one  of  | 
grpnt  poverty,  with  but  bliglit  prospect  j 
<»f  improveinent.      Moni^y  wages,   in-  i 
ilecd,    havo    risen    much    abovo    tlic  I 
wretched  level  of  a  generation  ago :  but  < 
the  cost  of  subsistence  has  also  risen 
lo  much  above  tho  old  jtotnto  standard, 
that  the  real  irapnn'cnient  in  not  equal 
to  the  nominal;  and  accnnling  to  the 
best  information  to  which  1  have  access, 
ihero   is  little  appeamn<'c  of  an   iin- 
pnivcd  stamlard  of  living  among  th(? 
ilasa.    Tho  population,  in  fact,  reduced 
tliough  it  be,  is  still  far  lieyond  what 
tlu!  coimtrv  ran  Hujiport   as  a    men' 
grazing  di.<itrirt  of  Kiigland.     It  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  strictly  true  that,  if 
the  present  number  of  inhabitants  are 
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to  be  maintained  at  home,  it  can  only 
be  either  on  the  old  vicious  system  of 
cottierism,  or  as  small  proprietors  grow- 
ing their  own  food.    1  ho  lands  which 
will  remain  under  tillage  wonld,  no 
doubt,  if  sufficient  security  for  outlay 
were  given,  admit  of  a  more  extensive 
employment  of  labourers  by  the  small 
capitalist  farmers;    and   this,    in  tho 
opinion    of  some    competent    judges, 
might  enable  the  country  to  support  the 
present  number  of   its  population  in 
actual  existence.    But  no  ono  will  pre- 
tend that  this  resource  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  in    any    condition  in 
which  it  is  fit  that  tho  great  body  of 
tho  peasantry    of    a  country    should 
exist.      Acconlingly   tho    emigration, 
which  for  a  timo  had  fallen  off,  has, 
under  the  additional  stimulus  of  bacl 
seasons,  revived  in  all  its  strength.     It 
is  calcidatod  that  witliin  tho  year  18G4 
not  less  than  100,000  emigrants  left 
the  Irish  shores.    As  far  as  reganls 
the  emigrants    thcmHclves  and  their 
posterity,  or  the  ceneral  interests  of 
tho  human  race,  it  would  bo  folly  to 
regret  tliis  result.     The  children  of  the 
immigrant  Irish  receive  the  ediientif»n 
of  Americans,  and  enter,  more  rapidly 
and  completclv  than  wouM  have  lieeii 
possible   in   tfie  country  of  their  de- 
scent, into  tho  1>enefits  of   a  liighn- 
state    of  cirilization.      In  twenty  or 
thirty  years  they  are  not  mentally  dis- 
tingiiishablo    from    other    Americans. 
The     loss,     and     tho     disgrace,     are 
England's :    and    it    is    the    English 
people  and  goveminent  whom  it  chiefly 
tonc'*nis   to  ask  themselves,  how  far 
it  will  1k>  to  their  honour  and  advan- 
tagi*  to  retain  tho  ineni  st»il  of  Ire- 
land, but  to  lose  its  inhahitants.    With 
the  pnrMcnt  feelings  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  the  ilirection  which  their  hope  of 
improving  their  con<lition  seems  to  In- 
permanent  ly  taking,  Kngland,  it  is  pro- 
oable,  has  only  the  choice  betwi-en  the 
depopulation  of  Ireland,  and  the  ctm- 
version   of    a  part   of    the    laUmrin;:; 
po]mlation    into    peasant    proprii*iors. 
The   truly    insular    ignorance   of   her 
public  men  respecting  a  fonu  of  agri- 
cultural economy  whiJi  ]>ivdomiiiat''s 
in  nearly  every  other  civilized  cinmtrv, 
makes  it  only  too  probable  that  sho 
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will  choom  tlic  wono  eide  of  tho  alter- 
native. Tct  there  are  germs  of  a  ten- 
dency to  the  formation  of  peafuint  pro- 
prietors on  Irish  Hoilf  which  require 
only  the  aid  of  a  friendly  legislntor  to 
foster  thcni ;  as  is  shown  in  tho  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  private  commimicn- 
tion  by  my  eminent  and  valued  fncnd, 
Ph»fc88or  Cuimcs : — 

**Uu  the  sale,  some  eight  or  ten 
voari  ago,  of  the  lliomond,  Portar- 
lington,  and  Kingston  estates,  in  tlie 
Encnmbered  Estates  Court,  it  was  ob- 
served that  a  considerable  number  of 
occnpying  tenants  purchased  the  fee 
of  their  tJEirmB.  I  have  not  been  ablo 
to  obtain  any  information  as  to  what 
followed  that  proceeding — whether  the 
purchasers  continued  to  i'arm  their 
small  properties,  or  under  thenmnia  of 
lamUordiKin  tried  to  escape  from  their 
former  mode  of  life.  lint  thnro  are 
other  facts  which  have  a  bearing  on 
this  question.  In  those  narte  of  the 
country  where  tenant-rigiit  prevaab, 
tho  prices  given  for  the  goodwill  of  a 
fann  are  euormons.  The  following 
figures,  taken  from  the  schedule  of  an 
estate  in  the  ueighboiurhoo<l  of  Newr}', 
now  passing  through  the  Landed 
KstntcH  Court,  will  give  an  idea,  but 
a  vtT}'  inad(K|uate  one,  of  the  prices 
which  this  mere  customary  right  gene- 
rally ictclics. 

"  Statement  showing  the  prices  at 
which  the  tcnant-rii;ht  of  ccrtiiin  farms 
near  Nowry  was  sold : — 


no 
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•*  The  prices  here  represent  on  the 
whole  about  three  years'  purchase  of 
the  rental :  but  this,  as  I  have  snid, 
gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  that 
which  is  frequently,  indeed  of  tliat 
which  is  ordinarily,  paid.  ITie  riglit, 
being  purely  customaiy,  will  vary  in 
value  with  the  confidence  generally  re- 
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posed  in  the  good  fatth  of  the  krf- 
lord.    In  the  piwe&t  imtanoe*  cireai- 
stances  have  ooom  to  light  in  theeovM 
of  the  prooeodiiiga  conaectod  wiUi  lb 
sale  ofthe  eetatci,  wluoh  givo  iMWiti 
believe  that  the  oonfidanoe  in  tUi  om 
was  not  high ;  ooliseqiMntly.  tfat  nlv 
above  given  mmj  ho  tsksn  •■  oosate- 
ablr  under  thoM  which  ordiimiljf» 
vaiL    CaseSp  as  I  am  infonned  oi  lb 
highest  authority,  have  in  other  poll 
ofthe  oonntry  come  to  light,  ako  in  tb 
Landed  Estotea  Court,  in  triwh  tb 
price  given  for  the  tenaat-rigfat  iv 
equal  to  that  (tf  the  whole  ieo  of  tb 
hmd.     It  is  a  rematkable  fret  tbt 
people  ahoald  be  found  to  give^  mj 
twenty  or  twenty-five  yeats'  pH^a^ 
for  land  which  is  still  mibiect  to  a  md 
round  rent.    Why,  it  wiU  be  adn^^ 
they  not  purchase  land  out  and  oefe  fir 
the  same,  or  a  slightly  iai^ger,  im? 
The  answer  to  this  question,  I  belieic^ 
is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  oer  lasd 
law<i.    Tlie  cost  of  transferring  land  a 
small  portions  is,  relatively  to  the  fw* 
chase  money,  venr  oonsidenibb,  even 
in  the  Jjanded  luftates  Comt;  whih 
tho  goodwill  of  a  farm  may  he  iisat- 
ferred  withont  any  cost  at  aU.    Hn 
cheapest  con^Tyance    that   could  b 
dniwn  in  that  Court,  whero  the  ntmoit 
econnni}',  consistent  with  the  precBt 
nuxle  of  remunerating  legal  serriL-ei) 
in  strictly  enforced,  would,  irreapecdvt 
of  Kt.imp   duties,    cost    10£. — a  veiy 
sensible  luldition  to  the  purchase  of  • 
small  pcasaut  estate  :  a  vonveyanoftts 
trauRicr  a  thousand  acres  might  loC 
cost  more,  and  would  probably  not  cart 
much  more.    But  in  truth,  the  melt 
cofit  of  couvcyanco  represents  but  tb 
least  part  of  tne  obstacles  which  tBM 
to  obtaining  Umd  in  small  portions.  A 
lar    more    serious  impediment  is  tb 
complicated  btate  of  the  ownership  of 
land,  which  renders  it  frequent^  ia* 
I  practicable  to  subdivide  a  propcity  iiti 
such  portions  us  would  bnng  the  knl 
within  the  reach  of  small  bidiicn.  lb 
remedy  for  this  stato  of  things,  h0' 
ever,  lies  in  measures  of  a  more  rsdksl 
sort  than  I  ibnr  it  is  at  all  probsUi 
that  any  House  of  Commons  we  a* 
soon  likely  to  seo  would   even  vitk 
patience  considor.    A  registry  of  titlei 
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iccoed  in  redaciag  this  complex 
on  of  ownership  to  its  simplest 
rion;  bat  where  real  compUca- 
cisU,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  be 
of  hy  mere  simpiicitjr  of  form ; 
re^istrjr  of  titles— while  the 
>  of  dispoeitioo  at  present  enjoyed 
downen  reauun  undiminished, 
iveiy  settlor  and  testator  has 
oat  imbouncled  licence  to  muki- 
iterscts  in  land,  as  piide,  the 
i  for  dictation,  or  mere  whim 
iggeat — will,  in  my  opinion,  fail 
eh  the  root  of  the  evil  The 
if  these  circnmstaoces  is  to  place 
lense  preminsi  upon  large  deal* 
1  land — indeed  in  most  cases 
ally  to  preclude  all  other  than 
leailags ;  and  winle  this  is  the 
if  the  law,  the  experiment  of 
t  proprietoiahip,    it   is    phun, 


cannot  be  liiiHy  tried.  Tlie  facts,  how- 
ever, which  I  have  stated  show,  I 
think,  oondosively,  that  there  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  dispositinu  of  the  people 
to  the  tntiodnction  of  this  system." 

I  have  conehided  a  discussion,  whidi 
has  occupied  a  space  almost  dispro- 
portxQoed  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
work ;  and  I  here  close  the  examina- 
tion of  those  siaplcr  forms  of  social 
economy  in  which  the  produco  of  the 
land  either  belongs  nnaividedly  to  one 
class;  or  is  shared  only  between  two 
cUsses.  We  now  prooeed  to  the  h3rpo- 
thesis  of  a  threefold  division  of  the  pro- 
duce, among  labourers,  landlords,  and 
capitalists ;  and  in  order  to  connect  the 
coming  diseossion  ae  cloeely  as  possible 
with  those  which  have  now  tor  some 
time  occupied  us«  I  shall 


commence 


with  the  subject  of  Wagea. 


CHAFTBEXL 


OP  WAGES. 


ITxDES  the  head  of  Wages  are 
msidered,  first,  the  causes  which 
ine  or  influence  the  wages  of 

generally,  and  secondly,  the 
ices  that  exist  between  the 
of  difi*ercnt  employments.  It 
enient  to  keep  these  two  classes 
nderation  separate ;  and  in  dis- 
;  the  law  of  wa^s.  to  proceed 
first  instance  as  if  tnere  were  no 
and  of  labour  than  common  un- 
labour,  of  the  arerage  degree  of 
ss  and  disagreeableness. 
?e8,  like  other  things,  may  be  re- 
1  either  by  competition  or  by 
-  In  this  country  there  are  few 
yf  labour  of  which  the  remuncra- 
loid  not  bo  lower  than  it  is,  if  the 
«r  took  the  full  advantage  of  com- 
1.  Competition,  however,  must  be 
ed,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
principal  regulator  of  wages,  and 

or  ixidividual  character  only  as 
fying  circumstance,  and  that  in 
laratively  slight  degree. 
^  then,  depend  mainly  upon 


the  demand  and  supply  of  labour ;  or 
as  it  is  oflen  expressed,  on  the  propor- 
tion between  population  and  capitaL 
By  population  is  nere  meant  the  num- 
ber only  of  the  labouring  class,  or 
rather  of  those  who  work  for  biro ;  and 
by  capital,  only  circulating  capital,  and 
not  even  the  whole  of  that,  but  the  part 
which  is  en>ended  in  the  direct  pur- 
chase of  labour.  To  this,  however, 
must  be  added  all  funds  which,  '\Knth- 
out  forming  a  part  of  capital,  are  paid 
in  exchange  for  labour,  such  as  the 
wages  of  soldiers,  domestic  servants, 
and  all  other  unproductive  labourers. 
There  is  unfortunately  no  mode  of  ex- 
pressing by  one  familiar  term,  the  ag- 
gregate of  what  may  bo  cal]e<l  the 
wages-fund  of  a  country :  and  as  the 
wages  of  productive  labour  form  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  fund,  it  is  usual  to 
overlook  the  smaller  and  less  important 
part,  and  to  say  that  wases  de{>end  on 
population  and  capital.  It  will  Ixj  con- 
venient to  employ  this  expression,  re- 
membering, however,  to  c^  nsider  H  af 
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elliptical,  and  not  as  a  literal  itatenient 
ol'tno  cntii\f  truth. 

With  those  limitations  of  the  terms, 
wages  not  (miy  depend  upon  the  relative 
amount  of  capital  and  population,  but 
cannot,  under  the  rule  of  competition, 
bo  aftoctcd  by  anything  else.  Wages 
(meaninpr,  of  course,  the  general  rate) 
cannot  rise,  but  by  an  increase  of  the 
aggregate  funds  employed  in  hiring 
labourers,  or  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  competitors  for  hire ;  nor  fall, 
except  either  by  a  diminution  of  the 
funds  devoted  to  paving  hibour,  f»r  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers 
to  be  paid. 


tunity  remove  his  capital  to 
other  occnpation,  in  wnich  it  wnaU 
still  continue  to  employ  labour.  The 
capital  remaiDi  onempk^ed  for  a 
time,  during  whioh  the  labour  marfat 
is  overstocked,  and  wages  fiUL  Aft0^ 
wards  the  demand  revivea,  and  ps* 
haps  becomes  unoanally  brisk,  ci* 
abling  the  manufacturer  to  aell  Ui 
commodity  even  (aater  than  be  cu 
produce  it :  his  whole  capital  is  tbti 
brought  into  complete  efficiency,  and  if 
he  iri  able,  he  borrows  capital  in  adfr 
tion,  which  would  otherwise  have  gooi 
into  some  other  employment.  At  nek 
times  wages,  in  his  particular  occ:^ 
tion,  rise.  If  we  suppose,  what  in  itTiet> 
npss  is  not  absolutolj  impossible,  tlNt 
one  of  these  fits  of  briskness  or  of  ita^ 
nation  should  affect  all  occupatioiB  al 
the  same  time,  wages  altogeUier  m\^ 
undergo  a  rise  or  a  fall.  These,  howenf, 
are  but  tem^rary  fluctuations:  tht 
capital  now  lying  iale  will  next  year  be 
in  airtiv(>  employment,  that  which  is  tltii 
yoiir  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  de 
in.'ind  will  in  its  turn  be  locked  up  is 
crowd* »d  wanihouses  ;  and  warr?<  i^ 
those  8everal  departments  will  ebb  an! 
tlow  accordingly :  but  nothing  can  prt^ 
nianiiitly  alter  general  wages,  cx-.'^pt 
an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  capital 
itself  (always  meaning  by  the  ti*rm,  tba 
funds  of  alf  sorts,  destined  for  the  pay- 
ment of  labour)  compared  with  thcflnaa- 
tity  of  labour  ofToring  itself  to  be  hjred. 
A^ain,  it  is  another  common  notioo 
that  high  prices  make  high  wases; 
because  the  prixluccrs  and  JeAli^n, 
IxMiii;  better  off,  can  afford  to  pay  m-Jrt 
tothuir  labourers.  1  have  already  said 
tliat  a  brisk  demand,  which  caiucs 
t<'inp<>rary  high  prices,  causes  aU*  ten- 
did  not  exist.  All  capital  is,  i'rom  the  porary  bi^h  wages.  But  liigh  prlivs 
variations  of  traile,  (x^casioually  in  in  themselves,  can  only  raise  wi^.'i 
A   manufacturer, 


§  2.  There  are,  however,  some 
facts  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this 
do<>trino,  wnich  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  consider  and  explain. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  common  saying 
that  wup(?H  are  high  when  trade  is 
good.  'I'ho  demand  for  labour  in  any 
particular  employment  is  more  press- 
ing, and  hitrher  wages  are  paivl,  when 
there  is  a  brisk  demand  lor  the  com- 
modity ppxlnced ;  and  the  contrary 
when  there  is  what  is  <-alled  a  stagna- 
tion: thi'U  workj):.'oj»le  are  dismissed, 
and  those  who  are  v«*tained  must  sub- 
mit to  a  reduction  of  wattes  :  though  in 
these  cases  there  is  neither  m()re  nor 
less  capital  than  before.  This  is  tnK;; 
and  is  one  of  those  complications  in  the 
concrete  phenomena,  which  obscure 
and  disirnise.  the  operation  of  general 
causes ;  but  it  is  not  really  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  laid  down.  Caj»i- 
tal  which  tlie  owner  di>e8  not  em]iK)y 
in  jmrchasing  labour,  but  keeps  idle 
in  his  lianils,  is  the  same  thing  to  the 
labourers,   for  th»»  time  being,  as  if  it 


this  state.  A  manufacturer,  liihling 
a  slack  demand  fur  his  c(uniji(»dity, 
forbears  to  employ  labourers  in  in- 
cn'asini:'  a  stock  which  he;  tin(ls  it  dilH- 
cult  to  dispose;  of;  or  if  ho  goes  on  un- 
til all  his  capital  is  hnrki-d  up  in  unsold 
gnosis,  tlnm  at  least  he  must  of  noces- 
hity  pause  until  he  can  get  paid  for 
some  of  them.  But  no  <me  expects 
either  of  these  states  to  be  permanent; 
il  he  di«l,   he  would  at  the  first  <»ppor- 


if  the  dealers,  receiving  more,  are 
imluced  to  save  more,  and  make  a^ 
additiiHi  t.)  their  capital,  or  at  H*t 
io  their  purchases  of  labour.  Thii 
is  indeed  likely  enough  to  be  it^ 
case :  and  if  the  high  prices  canw  ci- 
rect  from  heaven,  or  even  from  abwaJ. 
the  labouritig  class  might  be  benetit«<li 
not  by  the  high  prices  themselves,  but 
by  tlu!  increase  of  capital  occasiocni 
by  them.    The  same  effect,  however. 
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ibnted  to  a  Iiigli  price  wkich 
lit  of  restrictivo    laws,  or 

some  way  or  other  to  be 
remaining  members  of  the 
;  they  having  no  greater 
1  before  to  pay  it  with. 
I  of  this  sort,  if  they  benefit 
'  labourers,  can  only  do  so 
inse  of  others ;  since  if  the 
receiving  high  prices  are 
make  greater  savings,  or 
ncrease  their  purchases  of 
»ther  people  by  paying  those 
have  their  means  of  saving, 
ising  labour,  reduced  in  an 
)e;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
m^cr  the  one  alteration  or 
ill  have  the  greatest  effect 
our  market.  Wages  will 
i  tcmporanly  higher  in  the 
t  in  which  prices  have 
somewhat  lower  in  other 
ts :  in  which  case,  while  the 
f  the  phenomenon   excites 

other  is  generally  ovcr- 
r  observed,  is  not  ascribed 
3  which  really  produced  it. 
e  partial  rise  of  wages  lost 
hough  the  dealers  m  that 
ment  gain  more,  it  does  not 
there  is  room  to  employ  a 
rant  of  savings  in  their  own 
heir  increasing  capital  will 
tw  over  into  other  employ- 
1  there  counterbalance  the 

Sreviously  made  in  the  de* 
kbour  by  the  diminished 
»ther  classes. 

opinion  often  maintained  is, 

(meanine  of  course  money 

y  with  tne  price  of  food; 

I  it  rises,  and  falling  when  it 

( opinion  is,  I  conceive,  only 

•ue :  and  in  so  far  as  true, 

affects  the  dependence  of 

the    proi>ortion    between 

labour :  since  the  price  of 

i  t  ofEecta  waees  at  all,  afifects 

ogh    that    law.     Dear    or 

caused  by  variety  of  seasons 

cct  wages  (unless  they  are 

adjusted  to  it  by  law  or 

nr  rather,  it  has  some  ten- 

flfect  them  in  the  contrary 

;  supposed;  since  in  times  of 

)p!e  generally  compete  more 


■violently  for  employment,  and  lower 
the  labour  market  against  themselves. 
But  dearness  or  cneapness  of  food, 
when  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
capable  of  b^ing  calculated  on  before- 
hand, may  affect  wages.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  labourers  have,  as  is  oftep 
the  case,  no  more  than  enough  to  keep 
them  in  working  condition,  and  enable 
them  barely  to  support  tne  ordinary 
number  of  children,  it  follows  that  if 
footl  grows  permanently  dearer  without 
a  rise  of  wages,  a  greater  number  of 
the  children  will  prematurely  die ;  and 
thus  wages  will  ultimately  be  higher, 
hut  only  because  the  number  of  people 
will  bo  smaller,  than  if  food  hud  re- 
mained cheap.  But,  secondly,  even 
though  wages  were  high  enough  to 
admit  of  food's  becoming  more  costly 
without  depriving  the  labourers  and 
their  famihes  of  necessaries;  though 
they  could  bear,  physically  speaking, 
to  oe  worse  ofi)  perhaps  they  would 
not  consent  to  be  so.  They  might 
have  habits  of  comfort  which  were  to 
them  as  necessaries,  and  sooner  than 
forego  which,  they  would  put  an  addi- 
tional restraint  on  their  power  of  multi- 
plication; so  that  wages  would  rise, 
not  by  increase  of  deaths  but  by  dimi- 
nution of  births.  In  these  cases,  then, 
wages  do  adapt  themselves  to  the  price 
of  food,  though  after  an  interval  of 
almost  a  generation.  Mr.  Bicardo 
considers  these  two  cases  to  compre- 
hend all  cases.  He  assumes,  that  there 
is  everywhere  a  minimum  rate  of 
wages :  either  the  lowest  with  which 
it  is  phprsically  possible  to  keep  up  the 
population,  or  the  lowest  witn  which 
the  people  will  choose  to  do  so.  To 
this  minimum  he  assumes  that  the 
general  rate  of  wages  always  tends ; 
that  they  can  never  be  lower,  beyond 
the  length  of  time  required  for  a 
diminished  rate  of  increase  to  make 
itself  felt,  and  can  never  long  continue 
higher.  This  assumption  contains 
sumcient  truth  to  render  it  admissible 
for  the  purposes  of  abstract  science; 
and  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Kicardo 
draws  from  it,  namely,  that  wages  in 
the  long  run  rise  and  fall  with  the  per- 
manent rise  of  food,  is,  like  almost  all 
his  conclusions,    true   hypothctically, 
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that  is,  prunfinc:  thfi  snppositiona  from 
which  lie  hClH  out.  But  in  the  apph- 
cation  to  practirc,  it  is  iioccssary  to 
consider  that  the*  niiiiiiniim  of  which 
ho  Hp'-aks,  esiwcially  whcji  it  is  not  a 
physical,  hut  what  may  he  tcnncd  a 
monil  minimum,  is  itMclt'  liable  to  vary. 
If  wages  were  previously  so  hi^h  that 
they  could  bear  reduction,  to  which  the 
obstacle  was  a  high  standanl  of  com- 
fort habitual  among  tho  labourers,  a 
rise  of  the  price  of  footi,  or  any  other 
disadvantageoMs  change  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, may  oponite  in  two  ways : 
it  may  correct  itfclt'  by  a  rise  of  wages, 
broucfht  about  through  a  gradual  effect 
on  tho  prudential  check  to  population  ; 
or  it  may  permanently  lower  the 
standcird  of  living  of  tho  claf:s,  in  case 
their  previous  habits  in  respect  of  popu- 
lation prove  stronger  than  their  pre- 
vious habits  in  respect  of  comft)rt.  In 
that  cafie  the  injury  done  to  them  will 
be  permanent,  anS  their  deteriorated 
condition  will  become  a  new  minimum, 
tending  to  perpetuate  itself  as  the  more 
ample  minimum  did  before.  It  is  to  bo 
feared  that  of  the  two  modes  in  which  the 
cause  may  operate,  tho  last  is  the  most 
frequent,  or  at  all  events  sufficiently 
80,  to  render  all  propositions  ascribing  a 
self-repairing  quality  to  the  calamities 
whicrh  befal  tho  labouring  classes,  prac- 
tically of  no  validity.  There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
England  have  more  than  onco  in  our 
history  sustained  great  permanent  de- 
terioration, from  causes  which  operated 
by  diminishing  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  which,  if  papulation  had  cxcrcisod 
its  power  of  selt-adjustmeiit  in  ob.ui- 
enco  to  the  previous  Btandard  of  com- 
fort, conld  only  havo  had  a  temporary 
elVi»ct :  but  unhaj.pily  tho  port  rty  in 
which  the  class  was  plimged  durinjj^  a 
long  series  of  years,  brought  that  pre- 
vious standard  into  disuse ;  and  the 
next  generation,  growing  up  without 
having  possessed  thoae  pristine  com- 
forts, multiplied  in  turn  without  any 
attempt  to  retrieve  them.* 

*  Sec  the  historical  i ketch  of  the  condition 
cf  the  Kngli»h  peasAntry.  prepared  from  tho 
best  authorities  by  Mr.  'William  Thornton, 
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The  converse  case  occiin  when,  Ir 
impro%'cmcntB  in  agriculture,  the  reprol 
of  com  laws,  or  other  such  caiue^ 
the  necessaries  of  tho  labourcn  an 
cheai>ened,  and  they  are  enabled  vitii 
the  same  wagi>R,  to  command  greater 
comforts  than  before.  Wages  will  not 
fall  immediately;  it  ia  even  posnblr 
that  they  may  rise :  but  they  will  fa!l 
at  last,  80  as  to  leave  the  laboorpn  to 
better  off  than  before^  unless,  diiriD^ 
this  interval  of  prosperity,  the  stanianl 
of  comfort  regarded  as  indispensable  br 
the  class,  is  ^rmanently  raised.  Ub- 
fortunatefy  this  salutary  effect  is  by  » 
means  to  be  coimted  upon :  it  is  a  modi 
more  difficult  thing  to  raise,  tiian  t» 
lower,  tho  scalo  of  living  which  tk» 
labourers  will  consider  as  more  iii&- 
pcnsable  than  marrying  and  having  s 
lamily.  ^  If  they  content  themsehm 
with  enjoying  the  greater  comfort  vUb 
it  lasts,  but  do  not  learn  to  rcquirBit, 
the^-  will  people  down  to  their  cud  scab 
of  living.  If  from  poverty  their  chiklRi 
had  previously  been  insufficiently  fed 
or  improperly  nursed,  a  greater  namber 
will  now  be  reared,  cmd  the  compiti- 
tion  of  these,  when  they  grow  up,  viU 
depress  wages,  probably  in  fiiU  pio> 
])ortion  to  the  gn^atcr  cheapnen  €f 
food.  If  the  effect  is  not  proauceJ  in 
this  mode,  it  will  be  produced  by  earlier 

,  '•ud  more  uumeroun  marriagci,  or  by 
an  'ucreased  numlxT  of  birihs  to  ft 
marriage.  Acconlin^  to  all  exf^^ri- 
ence,  a  great  iucrcaKo  invariably  tawa 
place  in  the  nnmlor  of  marriages,  ii 
seasons  of  cheap  foml  ;uid  full  eLp;<>v- 
uient.  I  cannot,  therefore,  a^v  i3 
tho  importance  so  oLteii  attached  to  the 
rej)eal   of  tin?  corn    Iuwh,   comudcz^ 

,  merely  as  a  labourer's  question,  or  to 

'  any  of  tlie  schcuies,  of  wuii.h  some  lae 
or  otiier  is  at  all  times  in  vogue,  for 
makin;;  the  lab\)unrs  a  vary  little  hcti^r 
off.  Ihings  wliicli  only  affect  them  a  very 

,  little,  make  no  jUTmaneut  imprvfsioa 
upon  tluir  habits  and  requiremcLis. 
and  they  soon  slide   back  into  tLeir 

in  his  work  entitled  Orer'Popnlaium^aditt 
lie  Me  I y :  u  wurli  honoui*ablv  UistinjrDMbc^ 
fhjin  most  others  whicli  havc'bceii  putiliah'.-: 
in  the  present  generation,  by  it*  ratJoral 
treatment  of  quevtioiis  affbctiiiir  the  ecoB> 
mical  conUitiou  of  the  lalxmriuK  rliwiw 
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fonner  state.  To  produce  permanent 
adyantagc,  tlie  temporary  cauw  operat- 
ing upon  them  must  be  suflicient  to 
make  a  great  clianeo  in  their  condi- 
tion— a  change  such  as  will  be  felt 
for  manj  Tears,  notwithstanding  any 
ftimulus  wnich  it  may  give  during  one 
ceneration  to  the  increase  of  people. 
When,  indeed,  the  improvement  is  of 
this  aignal  character,  and  a  generation 
grows  up  which  has  always  been  used 
to  an  improved  scale  of  comfort,  the 
habits  of  tnis  new  generation  in  respect 
to  population  become  formed  upon  a 
higher  minimum,  and  the  improvement 
in  their  condition  becomes  permanent. 
Of  cases  in  point,  the  most  remark- 
able is  France  afier  the  Revolution. 
The  majority  of  the  population  being 
suddenly  raised  from  misery,  to  inde- 
pendence and  comparative  comfort; 
the  immediate  effect  was  that  popula- 
tion, not^'ithstanding  the  destructive 
vars  of  tlie  period,  started  forward 
with  unexampled  rapidity,  partly  be- 
cause improved  circumstances  enabled 
many  children  to  be  rearoil  who  would 
otherwise  have  died,  and  partly  from 
increase  of  births.  llie  succeeding 
generation  howovergrcwup  with  habits 
considerably  altered ;  ana  though  the 
country  was  never  before  in  so  pros- 
perous a  state,  the  annual  numbcT  of 
tyinhs  is  now  nearly  stationary,*  and 
the  increase  of  population  extremely 
■low.f 

•  Surra,  pp.  177, 178. 

t  A  ftiinilkr,  though  not  an  eqtud  fanprove- 
■Mnt  in  tha  standard  of  llTing  took  place 
aaoong  th«  labonren  of  England  during  the 
remarkable  fifty  yean  from  1715  to  1765, 
which  were  dlsUngniahed  hj  such  an  extra- 
mtdkmarj  ancceulon  of  fine  hanreets  (the 
jrn^r*  ct  decided  deflclen«r  not  exceeding 
five  bi  all  that  period)  that  the  average 
prie«  of  wheat  during  those  years  was  much 
lower  thsB  daring  the  previous  half  century. 
Mr.  Maithna  eompotea  that  on  the  average 
of  ai^y  years  preceding  1720,  the  lalwurer 
eoold  parctiase  with  a  day's  earnings  only 
rvto-ttairda  of  a  peck  of  wheat,  while  from 
J7::0  to  17M> he  could  purchases  whole  |ieck. 
Ti>'>  Average  price  of  wheat  according  to  the 
Kton  tablM,  tot  fifty  jeam  ending  with  171  A, 
ws  41a.  Tfd.  the  quarter,  and  fbr  the  last 
twenty-thne  of  these,  4&s.  8d.,  while  for  the 
fifty  yean  fi>Uowing,  it  was  no  more  than 
34a.  lid.  8o oonaiderable  an  improvement 
in  Uie  condition  of  the  labouring  class, 
thooifh  arlaiag  fma  the  aoddenta  of  seasons, 
yet  eontiouiog  for  aort  than  a  generaiioo. 


§  8.^  Wages  depend,  tiion,  on  thi» 

Eroportion  between  the  munber  of  thi* 
ibouring  population,  and  the  c;vnitai 
or  other  I'nnds  devoted  to  the  purcliase 
of  labour ;  we  will  say,  for  snortness, 
the  capital.  If  wages  are  higher  at 
one  time  or  place  than  at  another,  if 
the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  class 
of  hired  labourers  are  more  ample,  it 
is  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
capital  bears  a  ^ater  proportion  to 
populatioti.  It  IS  not  the  absolute 
amount  of  accumulation  or  of  produc- 
tion, that  is  of  importance  to  the 
labourins^  class  ;  it  is  not  the  amount 
even  of  the  fmids  destined  for  distri- 
bution among  the  labourers :  it  is  the 
proportion  between  those  fimds  and  the 
numbers  tunong  whom  they  are  shared. 
The  condition  of  the  class  can  be  bet- 
tered in  no  other  way  than  by  altering 
that  proportion  to  their  aavantage: 
and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit, 
which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its 
foundation,  is,  for  all  permanent  pur- 
poses, a  delusion. 

In  countries  like  North  America  and 
the  Australian  colonies^  where  the 
knowledge  and  arts  of  civilized  life, 
and  a  high  ofTcctive  desire  of  accumu- 
lation, co-exist  with  a  boundless  extent 
of  unoccupied  land;  the  growth  of 
capital  easily  keeps  pace  with  the 
utmost  possible  increase  of  population, 
and  is  chiefly  rctanled  by  the  im- 
practicabilitv  of  obtaining  labourcrb 
enough.  All,  therefore,  who  can  pof 
sibly  be  bom,  can  find  employment 
without  oversto(:king  the  market: 
every  laliouring  family  enjoys  in  abun- 
dance the  necessaries,  many  of  the 
comforts,  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life  ;  and,  imless  in  case  of  individual 
misconduct,  or  actual  inability  to  work, 
poverty  does  not,  and  dt-poudeuce  needs 
not,  exist.  A  similar  advantage, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  is  occasionally 

had  time  to  work  a  change  In  the  habitual 
requirements  of  the  labouring  clau;  and 
this  period  is  always  noted  as  the  date  of  "  a 
marked  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
food  consuna-d,  and  a  decided  elevation  in 
the  standard  of  thrir  ci^mforts  anJ  conve- 
niences."—(Malthus,  Pnueipitt  qf  Polittral 
Eeonomjft  p.  '^225.)  For  the  character  of  the 
period,  see  Mr.  Tooke's  cxrcllent  Ilintory  of 
I*rice$^  vol.  i.  pp.  38  to  61,  arul  f  >r  :::■'  pi'.  :v» 
of  com,  the  Appendix  to  that  work. 
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enjoyed  by  some  special  doss  of  la- 
bourers in  old  count  rioB,  from  an  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  px>wth,  not  of  capital 
generally,  but  of  the  capitil  employed 
in  a  particular  occupation.  So  gigantic 
has  been  the  progress  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  since  the  inventions  of 
Watt  and  Arkwright,  that  the  capital 
engaged  in  it  has  probably  quadrupled 
in  the  time  which  population  rccjuires 
for  doubling.  While,  therefore,  it  has 
Attracted  from  other  employments 
nearly  all  the  hands  which  geogra- 
phical circumstances  and  the  habits  or 
inclinations  of  the  people  rendered 
available ;  and  while  the  demand  it 
created  for  infant  lal)our  has  enlisted 
the  immediate  pecuniary  interest  of 
the  oponitivcs  in  favour  of  promoting, 
instead  of  restraining,  the  increase  of 
population ;  nevertheless  wages  in  the 
great  seats  of  the  manufacture  are 
generally  so  high,  that  the  collective 
earnings  of  a  temily  amount,  on  an 
average  of  years,  to  a  very  satisfactory 
sum ;  and  there  is,  as  vet,  no  sign  of 

f)emianent  det^reaKe,  wfiili-   the  effect 
las  also  been  felt  in  raising  the  general  \ 


sides,  even  if  wages  did  not  fall,  As 
price  of  food  (as  will  be  shown  mon 
fully  hereafter)  wonld  in  those  circimi* 
stances  necessarily  rise ;  which  is  eq[iB- 
valent  to  a  fall  of  wages. 
^  Except,  therefore,  in  the  ▼cry  pecu- 
liar cases  which  I  have  jnst  noticed, 
of  which  the  only  one  of  anj  practical 
importance  is  that  of  a  new  colony,  or 
a  country  in  circumstances  equivsVa! 
to  it ;  it  is  impossible  that  populatkn 
should  increase  at  its  utmost  rats 
without  lowering  wages.  Nor  will  the 
fall  be  stopped  at  any  point,  short  nf 
that  which  either  by  its  physical  or  \U 
moral  operation,  checks  tno  increaice  cf 
jwpulation.  In  no  old  count n',  there- 
fore, does  population  increase  at  any- 
thing like  its  utmost  rate ;  in  most,  at 
a  very  moderate  rate :  in  some  countrifl 
not  at  all.  These  facta  are  only  to  be 
accounted  for  in  two  ways.  Either 
the  whole  number  of  births  whloh 
nature  admits  of,  and  which  happen 
in  some  circumstances,  do  not  take 
place  ;  or  if  they  do,  a  lar^e  ppj^porti-n 
of  those  who  are  bom,  di<.'.  Tlie  r»'- 
tardution  of  increase  results  cifhorlhvQ 


btandard  of  agricultural  wages  in  the  .  mortjility  or  pi-udcnce :  fn^ni  Mr.  M;i!- 


counties  adjoining. 

But  those  circumstances  of  a  countrj', 
or  of  an  occupation,  in  which  popula 


thus'fl  positive,  or  from  his  provi.-iitl'^ 
chock  :  and  one  or  the  other  of  thv-^vj 
must  and  does  exist,  and  vorv  T"^^tT- 


tion  can  with  impunity  increase  at  its  '  fully  too,  in  all  old  societies.  M'horcv.'r 
utmost  rate,  are  rare,  and  transitory,  j  jKipulation  is  not  kept  down  by  tlio  pre- 

countries  presenting  I  deiioeeitherofindividualsorofthesiae, 


Very  few  are  the 

the  needful  union  of  conditions.  Plither 
the  industrial  arts  are  backwanl  and 
Btationary,  and  capital  therefore  in- 
creases slowly  ;  or  the  eflective  desire 
of  accumulation  hoAn<^  low,  the  increase 
soon  reaches  its  limit ;  or,  even  though 
bc>th  these  elements  are  at  their  highest 
known  degree,  the  increase  of  capital 
is  checkeil,  because  there  is  not  In-sh 
land  to  be    resorted  to,   of   as  good 


it  is  kept  down  bv  starvation  ordiscn."??. 
Mr.  MalthuH  has  taken  great  pain« 
to  ascertain,  for  almost  every  countn* 
in  the  world,  which  of  these  checks  it 
is  that  operates :  and  the  e\'idenrt 
which  he  collected  on  the  subject  in 
Ms  Essay  on  Vopulation,  may  even 
now  be  read  with  advantage.  Thronph- 
out  Asia,  aiid  formerly  in  most  Eukk 
p<»an  countries  in  which   the  lalwuring 


quality    as     that     already    occupied,  j  cla.sHes  wen*  not  in  jK^rsonal  bondage, 
Tliough    capital    should    for    a  time 


double  itself  bimultaneously  with  p<;pu- 
lation,  if  all  this  cai>ital  and  popula- 
tion are  to  find  cnij)loyment  on  the 
same  land,  they  cannot  without  an  un- 
exampled succession  of  agricultural 
jnvcnti«nis  contunie  doubling  the  pro- 
duce ;  tliercfore,  if  wages  do  not  fall, 
f)ronts  must;  and  when  proGts  fall, 
iicrcase  of  capital  is  slackened.    Bo- 


there  is,  or  was,  no  restrainer  of  p'Dpu- 
lation  but  dealh.  The  niortalit}*  w« 
not  always  the  n?6ult  of  poverty  imuob 
of  it  proceeded  frt^m  unslcilful  and  care- 
less management  of  childn*n,  from  uft- 
cleanly  and  otherwise  unhealthy  habits 
of  life  among  the  adult  population,  and 
from  the  almost  perioclical  ccciurcnce 
of  destructive  epidemics.  Throughout 
Europe  thei>e  causes  of  shorten^  lifi* 
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hATO  mncb  diminished,  but  they  have 
not  ceased  to  exist.  Until  a  period 
not  very  remote,  hardly  any  of  our 
large  towns  kept  np  its  population,  in- 
dependently of  tno  stream  always 
flowing  into  them  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts :  this  was  still  true  of  Liverpool 
until  very  recently;  and  even  in  Lon- 
don, the  mortality  is  larger,  and  the 
mweraige  duration  of  life  shorter,  than 
in  rural  districts  where  there  is  much 
greater  poverty.  In  Ireland,  epidemic 
fevers,  and  deaths  from  the  exhaustion 
of  the  constitution  by  insufticient 
nutriment,  liave  always  accompanied 
even  the  most  moderate  deficiency  of 
the  potato  crop.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot 
now  be  said  tnat  in  anv  part  of  Europe, 
popalation  is  principally  kept  down  by 
disease,  still  less  by  starvation,  either 
in  a  direct  or  in  an  indirect  form.  The 
agency  by  which  it  is  limited  is  chiefly 
preventive,  not  (in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Malthus)  positive.  But  the  pre- 
ventive remedy  seldom,  I  believe,  con- 
sists in  the  unaided  operation  of 
pn2dcnti.1l  motives  on  a  cIuhs  wholly 
or  mainly  composed  of  labourers  for 
hire,  and  looking  for^-ard  to  no  other 
lot.  In  England,  for  example,  I  much 
doubt  if  the  generality  of  agricultural 
labourers  practise  any  prudential  re- 
straint whatever.  They  generally 
marry  as  early,  and  have  as  many 
children  to  a  marriage,  as  they  would 
or  could  do  if  they  were  settlers  in  the 
United  States.  l5uring  the  generation 
which  preceded  the  enactment  of  the 
present  Poor  Law,  they  received  the 
most  direct  encouragement  to  this  sort 
of  improvidence:  being  not  only  as- 
sured of  support,  on  easy  terms,  when- 
ever out  of  employment,  but  even  when 
in  employment,  very  commonly  re- 
ix'iving  from  the  parish  a  weekly  allow- 
ance proportioned  to  their  number  of 
children ;  and  the  married  with  large 
families  being  always,  from  a  short- 
sighted economy,  employed  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  unmarriea;  which  last 
prcminm  on  population  still  exists. 
Under  such  prompting,  the  rural 
labourers  acquired  habits  of  reckless- 
ness, which  arc  so  congenial  to  the  un- 
cultivated mind,  that  in  whatever 
manner  uroduced,  tliey  in  general  long 


survive  their  immediate  causes.  There 
are  so  many  new  elements  at  work  in 
society,  even  in  those  deeper  strata 
which  are  inaccessible  to  the  mere 
movements  on  the  surface,  that  it  is 
hazardous  to  affirm  anything  positive 
on  the  mental  state  or  practical  im- 
pidses  of  classes  and  bodies  of  men, 
when  the  same  assertion  may  be  true 
to-day,  and  may  require  great  modifi- 
cation in  a  few  years  time.  It  does, 
however,  seem,  that  if  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  population  depended  solely 
on  the  agricultural  labourers,  it  would, 
as  far  as  dependent  on  births,  and  un- 
less repressed  by  deaths,  be  as  rapid 
in  the  southern  counties  of  England 
as  in  America.  The  restraining  prin- 
ciple lies  in  the  very  great  proportion 
of  the  population  composed  of  the 
middle  classes  and  the  skilled  artizans, 
who  in  this  country  almost  equal  iu 
number  the  common  labourers,  and  on 
whom  prudential  motives  do,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  operate. 

§  4.  Where  a  labouring  class  who 
have  no  property  but  their  daily  wages, 
and  no  nope  of  acquiring  it,  refrain 
from  over-rapid  multiplication,  the 
cause,  I  believe,  has  always  hitherto 
been,  either  actual  legal  restraint,  or  a 
custom  of  some  sort  which,  without 
intention  on  their  part,  insensibly 
moulds  their  conduct,  or  affords  imme- 
diate inducements  not  to  marn'.  It  is 
not  generally  known  in  how  many 
countries  of  Europe  direct  legal  ob- 
stacles are  opposed  to  improvident 
marriages.  The  communications  made 
to  the  original  Poor  Law  Commission  ' 
by  our  foreign  ministers  and  consuls  in  . 
different  parts  of  Europe,  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Stniior,  in  his  pre- 
face to  those  communications,*  says 
that  in  the  countries  which  recognise  a 
legal  right  to  relief,  "  marriage  on  the 
part  of  persons  in  the  actual  receipt  of 
relief  a]>pear8  to  be  everywhere  prohi- 
bited, and  the  marriage  of  those  who 
are  not  likely  to  possess  the  means  of 
independent  support  is  allowed  by  very 

*  Forming  an  Appendix  (F)  to  tho  General 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  also  pub- 
lisbed  by  authority  as  a  separate  rulume. 
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''cw.  'Jluis  wo  are  told  that  in  Norway 
;;ii  <i:u:  can  niarr}' without  '  showhig, 
lo  xho  satisfaction  of  the  clcTf^Tnan, 
that  he  is  permanently  seltU'il  in  such 
a  Tn.-inn*  r  as  to  oiTer  a  inn  prospect 
\\v\t  he  can  maintain  a  family. 

"In  ^lecklenburg,  that  'marriages 
si'O  <lclaycd  by  conscription  in  tho 
twi>nty-second  year,  ana  military  ser- 
vice f  )r  six  years;  besides,  the  parties 
r.iUHi  have  a  dwelling,  without  which 
a  clergyman  is  not  permitted  to  many 
them.  iTie  men  marry  at  from  twcnty- 
Hve  to  thirty,  tlie  women  not  much 
earlier,  as  both  must  first  gain  by  ser- 
vice enough  to  establish  themselves/ 

"  In  Saiony,  that  '  a  man  may  not 
marry  licfore  he  is  twenty-one  years 
old,  if  liable  to  serve  in  the  annv.  In 
np'sden,  professiouists  (by  whicn  word 
nrtizans  arc  pnibably  meant)  may  not 
maiTy  until  they  become  masters  in 
their  trade/ 

"  In  Wurtcmberg,  that  *no  man  is 
.lUnwrd  to  marry  till  his  twi-iitv-firth 
year,  on  account  of  his  militarv'  duties, 
unions  pennission  be  especially  ob- 
t<iined  or  purchased:  at  that  ago  he 
must  uIho  obtain  permission,  which  is 
gniiitod  on  proving  tliat  ho  ami  his 
wif-'  wuuld  have  together  sufticit  lit  to 
inaiiitain  a  family  or  to  cstaMisli  theiii- 
Foivos :  in  lai-go  towns,  sav  from  800 
to  1000  florins  (from  66/.  13#.  4<I.  to 
S4Z.  3;».  4d.) ;  in  siiiallor,  from  400  to 

.000  tlorins :  in  villages,  200  lloiins  have  passed  lawa  by  which  all  youn;: 
{l(}l.  13s.  4J.)*"*  i  persons  who  marry  bt^fore  they  have 

The  minister  at  Munich  says,  "Tlio  proved  to  the  magistrate  of  their  di-:- 
grcat  cause  why  the  number  of  the  trict  that  they  arc  able  to  support  s 
pCKir  is  k'.'[)t  so  low  in  this  country  family,  are  rendered  liable  to  a  nean" 
arises  from  the  prevention  by  law  of  .'  line.  In  Luconic,  Argovie,  Unterwu:- 
marriages  in  cases  in  which  it  cannot  den,  and  I  believe,  St.  Gall,  Schveit:, 
be  proved  thatthir  parties  have  reason-  i  and  Uri,  laws  of  this  character  hiw 
able  means  of  Fubsistenco ;  and  this 
n.'gulation  is  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times  strictly  adlnTod  to.  Tho  eflcct 
of  a  constant  and  firm  obsenance  of 
this  rule  has,  it  is  true,  a  considerable 
fuiii^cnce  in  keeping  down  the  popula- 
tion of  Bavaria,  which  is  at  present  low 

for  the  extent  of  country,  but  it  has  a  •  laws  or  regulations  were  conceived 
most  salutary  effect  in  averring  extreme  '  with  a  ven'  viplant  eye  to  the  advan- 
poverty  and  consequent  niisery."f  j  tage  whicn  tnc    trade    derived  frcm 

•  Pre&ce,  p.  xxxlx.  '  'i""^>^S  competition  :  and  they  maile 

t  PreAce.  p.  xxxiii.,  or  p.  C54  of  ths  Ap-  j      *  Appendix,  p.  410.  f  Ibid.  p.  Ji7. 

pendlz  \iitlU  I  t  I^^y*  **  before  cited,  i.  68. 


At  Lubcck,  "  marriascs  amon^  tlis 
poor  are  delayed  by  the  necessity  ft 
man  is  under,  first,  of  provioiuly  prov- 
ing that  he  is  in  a  regular  emplcr, 
work,  or  professiony  that  will  en.ib!0 
him  to  nuimtain  a  wife :  and  secondly, 
of  becoming  a  burgher,  and  equipping 
himself  in  the  uniform  of  the  MirglKT 
gwird,  which  together  may  coit  him 
nearly  4/.''*  At  Frankfort,  "  the  go- 
vern ineut  prescribes  no  ago  for  mann- 
ing, but  the  permission  to  marrr  v 
onlV  granted  on  proving  a  Ure1ihooa.''t 

The  allusion,  m  some  of  thoe  stato* 
ments,  to  military  duties,  points  oat 
an  indirect  obstacle  to  marriage,  in- 
terposed by  tho  laws  of  some  countriei 
in  which  there  is  no  direct  legal  re- 
straint.  In  Prussia,  for  instance,  the 
institutions  which  compel  even*  t,]fl> 
bodied  man  to  servo  lor  bo  vend  rears 
in  the  army,  at  the  time  of  life  at 
which  imprudent  marriages  are  moit 
likely  to  take  place,  arc  probably  a  fcB 
equivalent,  in  efl'ect  on  population,  for 
the  legal  restrij lions  of  the  smaller 
German  states. 

"So  stronirly,"^  says  Mr.  Kay,  "do 
the  people  of  Switzerland  undcrstin-i 
from  experience  the  expediency  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  posti>oning  the 
time  of  their  mairiages,  that  the  coca- 
cils  of  state  of  four  or  five  of  the  moa 
democratic  of  the  cantons,  elected,  be 
it  remembered,  by  universal  Miflrap:'\ 


been  in  force  for  many  ycars-''^ 

§  5.  "Where  there  is  no  general  la* 

restrictive  of  marriage,  tliero  are  o-tea 
customs  equivalent  to  it.  When  the 
guilds  or  trade  corporations  of  the 
5liddlo  Ages  wei*e  in  vigour,  theirbje- 
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it  TCiy  cffcctiially  the  interest  of  arti- 
■/jiuE  not  to  many  until  a'ter  passing 
throogb  the  two  sta^^xos  of  apprentice 
and  joarneymun,  and  attaining  the 
rank  of  master.*  In  Norway,  where 
the  Libonr  is  chiefly  agricultural,  it  is 
forbidden  to  engage  a  farm-servant  for 
less  than  a  year;  which  was  the 
general  English  practice  until  the 
poor  lawf  destroyed  it,  bv  enabling 
tho  farxser  to  cast  his  laWirers  on 
parish  pay  whenever  he  did  not  immc- 
•liately  require  their  labour.  In  con- 
eeauence  of  this  custom,  and  of  its 
carorcement  by  law,  tho  wholo  of  tho 
rather  limited  class  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  Norway  have  an  engage- 
ment for  a  year  at  least,  which  if  the 
parties  are  content  with  one  another, 
iraturally  becomes  a  permanent  engage- 
rjent :  ncnce  it  is  known  in  every 
r.oighbourhood  whether  there  is,  or  is 
likely  to  be,  a  vacancy,  and  unless 
there  is,  a  young  man  does  not  marry, 
bfiowing  tbat  he  could  not  obtain  em- 
ployment.   Tho  custom  still  exists  in 

*  **  In  general,**  lajs  Slsmondi,  **  the  num- 
ber of  makten  in  each  corporation  was  fixed, 
and  no  one  but  a  master  could  keep  a  shop, 
«r  \mr  and  eell  on  hlB  own  account.  Each 
master  could  only  train  a  certain  number  of 
•pprenticoa,  whom  he  instructed  In  hit  trade ; 
to  «ooM  corporation!  he  wa«  only  allowed 
one.  Eadi  maiter  eould  alio  employ  only  a 
Umited  number  of  workmen,  who  were  called 
eompantoaa,  or  Journeymen ;  and  in  the 
trade*  in  which  he  cotud  only  take  one  l^}- 
prentica,  he  was  only  allowed  to  hare  one,  or 
at  niort  two  journeymen.  No  one  was  al- 
lowed to  buy.  sell,  or  work  at  a  trade,  unless 
he  was  either  an  apprentice,  a  Journeyman, 
or  a  master ;  no  one  could  become  a  joumey- 
msti  without  having  served  a  given  number 
«f  y^ars  as  an  apprentice,  nor  a  master,  un* 
iee*  hr  had  served  the  same  number  of  years 
«■  a  journeyman,  and  unleu  he  had  also 
•zccutad  what  was  called  his  ektfd'ctucr*, 
{mawt^rnUe*)  a  piece  of  work  appointed  in 
bis  traae,  ukI  wkdch  was  to  be  Judged  of  by 
tba  eorporatioo.  It  is  seen  tlaat  this  organi- 
sation threw  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
masters  the  recruiting  of  the  trade.  They 
•kmo  eunld  take  apinrentices ;  but  they  were 
aoc  aoaipelled  to  take  any ;  accordingly  tliey 
rcquirea  to  be  paid,  often  at  a  very  high 
rate,  fbr  tba  favour :  and  a  young  man  could 
not  enter  into  a  ti-ade  If  he  had  not,  at  start- 
ing, the  earn  rcquire<l  to  be  paid  for  his  ap- 
prcntioeahip,  and  the  means  nccoiwary  fur  hb 
•Import  during  that  apprenticeship;  riiice 
fbr  four,  ftve,  or  seven  ycirs,  all  his  work 
behmxed  to  his  mastei*.  His  de{>endence  on 
the  master  daring  that  time  was  complete; 
fur  tise  matter's  will,  or  oven  caprice,  could 


Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  except 
that  the  term  is  half  a  year  insteail  of 
a  year ;  and  seems  to  be  still  attended 
With  tho  same  consequences.  The 
farm-servants  are  "  lodged  and  boarded 
in  their  masters*  houses,  which  they 
seldom  leave  until,  throuirh  the  death 
of  some  relation  or  neighbour,  they 
succeed  to  the  ownership  or  lease  of  a 
cottage  farm.  What  is  called  surplus 
labour  does  not  here  exist." ♦  I  have 
mentioned  in  another  chapter  the 
check  to  population  in  England  during 
tho  last  ceutuiy,  Irom  the  diflSculty  of 
obtaining  a  separate  dwelling  place.f 
Other  customs  restrictive  of  popula- 
tion might  be  npecified :  in  some  parts 
of  Italy,  it  is  the  practice,  according  to 
Sismondi,  among  tho  poor,  as  it  is  well 
known  to  bo  in  the  higher  ranks,  that 
all  but  one  of  the  sons  remain  unmar 
ricd.  But  such  family  arrangements  are 
not  likely  to  exist  among  day-labourers. 
They  are  the  resource  of  small  proprie- 
tors and  metayers,  for  preventing  too 
minute  a  subdivision  of  the  land. 

close  the  door  of  a  lucrative  profcssirai  upon 
him.  After  the  apprentice  became  a  journey- 
man he  had  a  little  more  freedom  ;  he  could 
engage  with  any  master  he  chose,  or  pass 
from  one  to  another ;  and  as  the  condition  of 
a  Journeyman  was  only  accessible  through 
apprenticeship,  he  now  bcj^an  to  profit  by  the 
monopoly  fhnn  which  he  had  previously  snf* 
fered,  and  was  almost  sure  of  getting  well 
paid  for  a  work  which  no  one  else  was 
allowed  to  perform.  He  depended,  however, 
on  the  corporation  for  becoming  a  master, 
and  did  not,  therefore,  rs^^Eard  himself  as 
being  yet  assured  of  his  lot,  or  as  having 
a  permanent  {wsition.  In  general  he  did 
not  marry  until  he  had  passed  as  a  mat- 
ter. 

"  It  is  certain  both  in  fact  and  in  theory 
that  the  existence  of  trade  corporations  hin- 
dered, and  could  not  but  hinder,  the  birth  o^ 
a  superabundant  population,  lly  the  sta- 
tutes of  almost  all  the  guilds,  a  man  cotild  not 
pass  as  a  master  before  the  age  of  twenty- five : 
but  if  he  had  no  capital  of  his  own,  if  he  had 
not  made  sufficient  saving,  he  continued  to 
work  as  a  Journeyman  much  longer ;  some, 
perhaps  the  msjority  of  artisans,  remained 

{oumeymen  all  their  lives.  There  was, 
lowever,  scarcely  an  instance  of  their  marry- 
ing before  they  wure  received  as  masters : 
had  they  been  so  imprudent  as  to  do.«ire  it, 
no  Ather  would  have  given  his  daughter  to  a 
man  witliout  a  position."— Arw  Pnnriplea  qf 
Political  Economy,  book  iv.,  ch.  10.  Scoalsu 
Adam  Smith,  book  I.,  ch.  in,  part  2. 

*  See  Thornton  on  (^rer-Vupttlntion,  page 
18,  and  the  authorities  there  cited, 
t  Supra,  p.  99. 
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Jn  Knp:]nnd  generally  there  is  now 
scarcely  a  relic  of  these  imlin-ct  checks 
to  ]x>piilntion ;  except  that  in  parishes 
owncil  by  one  or  a  very  small  nunil>cr 
fl' landowners,  the  inrrease  of  resident 
lalMMiriTs  is  still oceasionallyobstnicted, 
liy  preventing;  cottages  fnmi  Ixing 
built,  or  by  pulling  down  thofie  which 
exist ;  thus  restraining  the  population 
liable  to  become  IfK^ally  chargeable, 
without  any  mnttTial  eftect  on  popula- 
tion generally,  the  work  required  in 
those  parish<*s  Ixing  performed  by 
labourerR  siMth-d  elsewhere.  The  sur- 
rounding districts  always  feel  them- 
selves much  aggrieved  by  this  pnu.tice, 
against  which  tlu'y  cannot  defend 
themselves  by  similar  means,  since  a 
single  acre  of  land  owned  by  any  one 
who  dors  not  enter  into  the  combina- 
tion, enables  him  to  defeat  the  attempt, 
very  profitably  to  himself,  by  covering 
that  aero  with  cottages.  To  meet 
these  complaints  it  has  already  been 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
to  abolish  parochial  settlenK.-nts,  and 
make  the  poor  rate  a  charge  not  on 
the  parisli,  but  on  the  whojf  union. 
If  this  propositicm  be  ad(^pted,  which 
for  other  n*nsuws  is  v«'ry  desirable, 
it  will  remove  the  small  renniant  of 
what  was  once  a  cherk  to  populatitm  : 
the  value  of  which,  however,  from  the 
nari'ow  limits  of  its  operation,  must 
now  be  considered  verj*  trifling. 

§  0.  In  the  case,  th^refon^,  of  the 
common  agricultural  labourer,  the 
chefks  to  population  may  almost  bo 
considcn-d  as  non-c^xibtr-nt.  If  the 
growth  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  capital 
there  employed,  by  which  the  factory 
operatives  are  maintained  at  thr-ir 
present  average  rat«;  of  wages  notwith- 
standing their  rajml  increase,  did  not 
also  absorb  a  great  ])art  of  the  annual 
addition  to  the  rural  population,  tlnjro 
srenis  no  reason  in  the  present  habits 
of  the  pcoj)le  why  they  siwuld  not  fall 
into  as  nn'scrablo  a  couilition  as  the 
Irish  previous  to  1840;  and  if  the 
market  for  our  manufactures  slnudd,  1 
do  not  say  fall  ott*  but  even  cease  to 
expand  at  the  rapid  rate  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
this  fate  may  not  bo  reserved  for  us.  < 


Without  carrring  our  antlcipatiow 
forward  to  such  a  calmxiitj,  winch  tlie 
great  and  growing  intelligence  of  tin 
i'actorj  population  would,  it  may  Ik 
hoped,  avert,  hy^  an  adaptation  of  their 
habits  to  their  circumstances;  die 
existing  condition  of  the  labonren  c/ 
some  of  tho  most  f  xclusivcly  agricul- 
tural coimtios.  Wiltshire,  Someraet- 
shire,  Dorsetshire,  Bcdfonlshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, is  sufiiciently  painful  to 
contemplate.  The  labourers  of  thev 
counties,  with  laige  families,  and  eight 
or  perluips  nine  shillings  for  their 
wocKly  wages  when  in  full  employment, 
havo  for  some  time  been  one  of  the 
stock  objects  of  popular  companion: 
it  is  time  that  tncy  had  tlic  l)ctt«£t 
also  of  some  application  ot  comnua 
sense. 

Unhappily,  sentimentality  rather 
than  common  sense  usually  presi'lcs 
over  the  discussion  of  these  subjects; 
and  while  there  is  a  growing  sensitive- 
ness to  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  and 
a  ready  tlisposition  to  admit  claims  ia 
them  upon  the  good  offices  of  other 
people,  there  is  an  all  but  imiversal 
unwilliugness  to  face  the  real  difficulty 
of  their  position,  or  ad>iTt  at  all  t(>  the 
conditions  which  nature  has  made  in- 
dispenRable  to  the  improvement  of 
their  physical  lot.  Discussions  on  the 
condition  of  the  labourers,  lamcnia* 
tions  over  its  wretchedness,  denuncia- 
tions of  all  who  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
dillen-nt  to  it,  projects  of  t-iic  kind  or 
another  for  improving  it,  were  in  no 
countiy  and  in  no  time  of  the  world  so 
rife  as  in  the  prcs<'nt  gei;eratir.:i :  br.t 
there  is  a  tacit  agreoment  to  ij^r.ote 
totallv  the  law  of  wa^es,  or  to  dismiss 
it  in  a  parenthesis,  with  such  terms  as 
"  hard-hearted  Malthnsiauisui ;"  *s  if 
it  were  not  a  thousand  t sines  m'">re 
hard-hearted  to  tell  human  bvings  that 
they  may,  than  that  they  may  not,  call 
into  existence  swarms  of  creatures  who 
are  sure  to  Im.>  miserable,  and  most 
likely  to  be  dt'i  raved :  and  forg^'ttiaj: 
that  the  con<lurt.  which  it  is  reckoned 
so  cruel  to  disajjprore,  is  a  degradiaj 
slaven'  to  a  brute  instinct  in  cnc  (h 
the  pcr.sonr.  concerned,  and  most  cnm- 
monly,  in  the  other,  helpless  submit' 
sion  to  a  revolting  abuse  of  uower. 


—     m.lC^ 
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>  long  M  mankind  remained  in  a 
-barlaruuB  state,  with  the  indolence 
the  few  wants  of  the  sayage,  it 
ably  was  not  desirable  that  popu- 
n  should  be  restrained :  the  pres- 
of  physical  want  may  have  been  a 
staiy  stimulus,  in  tnat  stage  of 
human  mind,  to  the  exertion  of 
ir  and  ingenuity  required  for  ac- 
ilishing  that  greatest  of  all  post 
ges  in  human  modes  of  existence, 
hich  industrial  life  attained  pre- 
wtnce  o?er  the  hunting,  the  pas- 
,  and  the  military  or  predatory 
'.  Want,  in  that  age  of  the  world, 
ita  uses,  as  even  slavery  had ;  and 
»  may  be  comers  of  the  earth 
«  those  uses  arc  not  yet  super- 
i,  though  they  might  easily  be  so 

a  helping  hand  held  out  by  more 
iaed  communities.  But  in  Europe 
time,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  long 

when  a  life  of  privation  had  the 
lest  tendency  to  make  men  cither 
T  workmen  or  more  civilized  beings. 
,  on  the  contrary,  evident,  that  if 
agricultural  labourers  were  better 
hey  would  both  work  more  effi- 
ly,  and  be  better  citizens.  I  ask, 
,  is  it  true,  or  not,  that  if  their 
Ders  were  fewer  they  would  obtain 
sr  wages  ?  This  is  the  question, 
no  other :  and  it  is  idle  to  divert 
rtion  from  it,  b^  attacking  any 
entftl  position  of  Malthus  or  some 
*  writer,  and  pretending  that  to 
B  that,  is  to  disprove  the  prin- 
of  population.   Some,  for  instance, 

achieved  an  easy  victory  over  a 
ng  remark  of  Mr.  Malthus,  ha- 
id  chiefly  by  way  of  illustration, 
the  increase  of  food  may  perhaos 
snmed  to  take  place  in  an  aritn- 
ml  ratio,  while  population  in- 
ea  in  a  geometrical :  when  every 
id  reader  knows  that  Mr.  Malthus 
no  stress  on  this  unlucky  attempt 
▼e  numerical  precision  to  things 
ii  do  not  admit  of  it,  and  every 
n  capable  of  reasoning  must  see 

it  is  wholly  superfluous  to  his 
nent.  Others  have  attached  im- 
e  importance  to  a  correction  which 

recent  political  economists  have 
t  in  the  mere  language  of  the 
.T  fbUowen  of  Mr.  Malthus.  Seve- 


ral xi-ritcrs  hare  said  that  it  Is  the 
tendency  of  population  to  incretue 
faster  than  the  means  of  subwistence. 
The  assertion  was  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  meant  it,  namely  that 
population  would  in  most  circumstances 
mcreaso  faster  than  the  means  of  sub* 
sistcnce,  if  it  were  not  checked  either 
by  mortality  or  by  prudence.  But  in- 
asmuch as  these  cnecks  act  with  un- 
equal force  at  different  times  and 
{)laces,  it  was  possible  to  interpret  the 
anguage  of  these  writers  as  if  they 
had  meant  that  population  is  usually 
gaining  ground  upon  subsistence,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  people  becoming 
greater.  Under  this  interpretation  of 
their  meaning,  it  was  urged  that  the 
reverse  is  the  truth :  that  as  civiliza- 
tion advances,  the  prudential  check 
tends  to  become  stronger,  and  popula- 
tion to  slacken  its  rate  of  increase, 
relatively  to  subsistence;  and  that 
it  is  an  error  to  maintain  that  popula- 
tion, in  any  improving  community, 
tends  to  increase  faster  than,  or  even 
so  fast  as,  subsistence.  The  word 
tendency  is  hero  used  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  of  the  writers 
who  affirmed  the  proposition:  but 
waving  the  verbal  question,  is  it  not 
allowc^d  on  both  sides,  that  in  old 
countries,  population  presses  too  closely 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence  ?  And 
though  its  pressure  diminishes,  the 
more  the  it)?n:}  and  habits  of  the  poorest 
class  of  labourers  can  be  improved,  to 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is 
always  some  tendency  in  a  progressive 
country,  yet  since  that  tendency  has 
hitherto  been,  and  still  is,  extremely 
faint,  and  (to  descend  to  particulars) 
has  not  yet  extended  to  giving  to 
the  Wiltshire  labourers  higher  wages 
than  eight  shillings  a  week,  the  only 
thing  which  it  is  necessar}'  to  consider 
is,  whether  that  is  a  sufficient  and 
suitable  provision  for  a  labourer?  for  if 
not,  population  does,  as  an  existing 
fact,  bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the 
wages  fund ;  and  whether  it  pressed 
still  harder  or  not  (^uite  so  hard  at 
some  former  period,  is  practically  of 
no  moment,  except  that,  if  the  ratio 
is  an  impro^^ng  one,  thero  is  the  bettor 
hope    that    by  proper  aids  and  ou- 
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ro::;":Jc:'"'motit8  it  mav  be  mado  to  im- 
pFiivc  y.:oin  and  i';i>t<T. 

It  is  not,  howi'vcr,  niruinst  rcnson, 
that  the  nrj^nTiient  on  tliiH  Riihjoct  hn8 
to  Ktnip;rlc ;  bin  a.Ecninst  a  fi'olincr  of 
difiiko,  which  \\i\\  only  ror<:ncilo  itself 
to  iho  unwelcome  tnith,  whoii  evpir 
d('vii*«?  is  ex]:iiiistcd  by  which  the 
iiM  'Mition  of  that  tmth  can  be  evaded. 
It  !.-» iifcessan',  thc-rofon'.  to  inter  into 
.*.  di  tailed  examination  of  those  dcyici'H, 


and  to  force  eTorr  ^wntion  lAaA  ii 
taken  up  by  the  enemies  of  the  pop^ 
tiun  principle,  in  their  detenmnuoD 
to  find  R'inic  refuge  for  the  bibcsit^ 
aoino  plaiiRible  means  of  imnoras 
their  condition,  without  requirm^tki 
e^cercine,  either  enibroed  or  Tolontifj, 
of  any  enlf-iestraint,  or  anr  grettff 
control  than  at  present  over  the  aniail 
power  of  multiplication.  T\aB  vill  bi 
the  object  of  the  next  chapter. 


CIIAITIOI  XIL 


OF  POPULAR  REMEDIES   FOB  LOW  WAGES. 


S  1.  The  him plest  expedient  which 
can  he  imapinod  for  keeping  the  wacjes 
of  labour  up  to  the  desirable  point, 
would  he  to  fix  th^m  by  law :  and  this 
is  virtually  the  object  ainird  at  in  a 
vari'-ty  oi  plans  wlii'-h  havo  at  dilVorcnt 
times  iii^fii,  or  Htill  are,  eiUTent,  for 
rcniodeliiiij^  the  n-lntion  between  la- 
I'lOmvrs  and  <'nii»l«>yo;*s.  2so  one  pro- 
bably ever  8upP'^ied  that  wapea  should 
be  alisolutoly  lixcd  ;  siuce  the  interesta 
of  all  enncenicd,  often  require  that  they 
should  l)e  variable ;  but  some  havo 
proposed  to  1i\  a  minimum  of  wap:es, 
leavinir  the  variations  above  that  jioint 
to  be  adjusted  by  rompj-titirn.  Another 
plan,  which  has  found  many  advocates 
amonpr  tho  leaders  of  the  oj^e natives,  is 
that  councils  should  be  formed,  which 
in  Kn^rlandhave  been  called  local  boards 
of  trade,  in  Franco  **  conscils  de  priid'- 
hommcs,'*  and  oilier  names ;  consisting 
of  dclejrates  from  the  workpeople  and 
from  the  employers,  who,  meeting  in 
conference,  should  agree  upon  a  rate 
of  wapes,  and  promulgate  it  from 
authority,  to  be  binding  generally  on 
employers  and  workmen ;  tho  ground 
of  uecision  being,  not  the  state  of  the 
labour-market,  but  natural  equity ;  to 
provide  that  the  workmen  shall  have 
rcasonahle  wajres,  and  the  capitalist 
reasonable  profits. 

Others  again  (but  these  an;  rather 
philanthropists  inleivsting  themselves 
lor  the  labouring  classes,   than    the 


labouring  people  themsotrcfl)  an  Ar 
of  admitting  the  interference  of  ii> 
thority  in  contracts  for  labour:  tber 
fear  that  if  law  intervened,  H  mwfi 
intervene  rashly  and  ignorantly;  tkv 
are  convinced  that  two  parties,  with 
opposite  interests,  attempting  to  adjnt 
those  interests  by  negotiation  thn>i^ 
their  representatives  on  principl«f  of 
equity,  when  no  rule  cindd  be  hiA 
dovm  to  determine  what  waa  eqnitabif. 
would  merely  exaspemte  their  dif- 
ferences instead  of  healing  them ;  brt 
what  it  is  useless  to  attempt  bv  ckt 
legal  sanction,  these  persons  desire  *^ 
compass  by  the  moral.  Every  es- 
ploycr,  they  think,  ought  to  give  nM- 
cunt  wages ;  and  if  he  does  it  net  wil* 
lingly,  should  be  compelled  to  it  by 
general  opinion ;  the  test  of  snfficinit 
wages  being  their  own  feelings,  or  vkat 
they  suppose  to  be  those  of  the  pnblie. 
This  is,  1  think,  a  fair  rcpresentaugfi 
of  a  considerable  body  of  existing  opi- 
nion on  the  subject. 

I  desire  to  confine  mj  mnaiks  to 
the  principle  involved  in  all  these  log- 
gestions,  without  taking  into  aocotnt 
practical  difficulties,  serious  as  these 
must  at  once  be  f>cen  to  l«.  IshtU 
supi>08e  that  by  one  or  other  of  thes« 
cnntrivances,  wages  conld  be  hnt 
above  the  ]>oint  to  which  they  woald 
be  brought  by  competition.  This  ii 
as  much  as  to  sav,  above  the  higbect 
rate  which  can  he  atibrded    br  the 
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ringcapittl  comiftentlj  with  em- 
ing  all  the  labouren.  For  it  is  a 
ake  to  suppose  that  competition 
ely  keeps  down  wap^s.  It  is 
iSSj  the  means  hy  which  they  are 
.  up.  When  there  are  any  labonr- 
nnemplnyed,  these,  unless  main- 
cd  by  charity,  become  competitors 
lire,  and  wages  fall ;  but  when  all 
were  out  of  work  have  fotmd  em- 
ment,  wa^res  will  not^  under  the 
it  S}-stem  of  competition,  fall  lower, 
re  are  strange  notions  afloat  con- 
ing  the  nature  of  competition, 
e  people  seem  to  imagine  that 
eflect  is  something  indctinite; 
;  the  competition  of  sellers  may 
fr  prices,  and  the  competition  of  la- 
-ers  may  lower  wages,  down  to 
,  or  some  unassignable  minimum, 
ling  can  be  more  unfounded. 
ds  can  only  be  lowered  in  price  by 
petition,  to  the  point  which  calls 
I  buyere  sufficient  to  tako  them 
and  vagcs  can  only  be  lowered 
competition  until  room  is  made 
dmit  all  the  labourers  to  a  share 
the  distribution  of  the  wages- 
!.  If  they  fell  below  this  point,  a 
ion  of  capital  would  remain  un- 
loyed  Ibr  want  of  labourere;  a 
iter-competition  would  commence 
he  aide  of  capitalifts,  and  wages 
Id  rise. 

isce,  nwrefiore,  the  rate  of  wages 
;h  results  from  competition  distri- 
a  the  whole  wages-fund  among  the 
le  labouring  population ;  if  law  or 
ion  succeeds  in  faxing  wages  abore 
rate,  some  labouren  are  kept  out 
mployment;  and  as  it  is  not  the 
itjon  of  the  philanthropists  that 
B  diouM  starve,  the^  must  be  pro- 
d  for  by  a  foreed  increase  of  the 
BS-fiond ;  by  a  compulsory  saving. 
I  nothing  to  fix  a  minimum  of 
•a,  unless  there  be  a  provision  that 
:,  or  wages  at  least,  be  found  for 
rho  apply  for  it.  This,  accordingly, 
ways  part  of  the  scheme ;  and  is 
tstent  with  the  ideas  of  more  people 
would  approve  of  either  a  legal 
moral  minimum  of  wages.  Popular 
ment  looks  upon  it  as  the  duty  of 
icfa,  or  of  the  state,  to  find  employ- 
:  for  all  the  poor.    K  the  moral 


influence  of  opinion  docs  not  induce 
the  rich  to  spare  from  their  coiiHump- 
tion  enough  to  set  all  the  poor  to  work 
at  '*  reasonable  wages,'*  it  is  supposed 
to  be  incumbent  on  tlie  state  to  lay  on 
taxes  for  the  purpose,  either  by  local 
rates  or  votes  of  pubHc  money.  The 
proportion  between  labour  and  the 
wages-fund  would  thus  be  modified  to 
the  advantage  of  the  labourers,  not  by 
restriction  of  peculation,  but  by  an 
increase  of  capital. 

f  2.  If  this  claim  on  society  could 
be  limited  to  the  existing  gcncretion ; 
if  nothing  more  were  necessary  than  a 
comj^ulsory  accumulation,  suMcicnt  to 
provide  permanent  emplp3rment  at  am- 
pie  wages  for  the  existing  numbers  of 
the  people ;  such  a  proposition  would 
have  no  more  strenuous  supporter  than 
mysel£  Society  mainly  consists  of 
those  who  live  by^  bodily  labour ;  and 
if  society,  that  is,  if  the  labourem.  lend 
their  physical  ibrce  to  protect  in<Hvi- 
duols  in  the  cnjo^'ment  of  superfluities, 
they  aro  entitled  to  do  so,  and  have 
always  done  so,  with  the  reservation 
of  a  power  to  tax  thofie  superfluities 
for  purposes  of  public  utility;  among 
which  purposes  the  subsistence  of  the 
people  is  the  forcmosL  Since  no  one 
IS  responsible  for  having  been  bom, 
no  pecuniary  sacritico  is  too  great  to 
be  made  by  thodo  who  have  more  tban 
enough,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
enough  to  all  persons  already  in  ex- 
istence. 

But  it  is  another  thing  altogether, 
when  those  who  have  produced  and 
accumulated  are  called  upon  to  abstain 
from  consuming,  until  thev  have  given 
food  and  clothing,  not  only  to  all  who 
now  exist,  but  to  all  whom  these  or 
their  descendants  may  think  fit  to  call 
into  existence.  Such  an  obligation  ac- 
knowledged and  acted  upon,  would  sus- 
pend all  checks,  both  positive  and  pre- 
ventive; there  would  be  nothing  to 
hinder  population  from  starting  fur- 
ward  at  its  nipidest  rate;  and  as  th(% 
natural  increase  of  capital  would,  at 
the  best,  not  be  more  rapid  than  before, 
taxation,  to  make  up  tne  gnm-ing  de- 
ficiency, must  advance  with  tlie  same 
gigantic  strides.    The  attempt  would 
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of  conrno  bo  nindo  to  exact  htboor  in 
cxchnngo  lor  support.  But  experience 
has  shoN^-n  the  sort  of  work  to  be  ex- 
wctwl  from  recipients  of  public  charity. 
When  tlic  pay  is  not  given  for  the  sake 
of  the  work,  but  the  work  found  for  the 
Bake  of  the  pay,  ineflicicucy  is  a  matter 
of  certainty :  to  extract  real  work  from 
day-labourers  without  the  power  of 
dihmissal,  is  only  practicable  by  the 
power  of  the  laHn.  It  is  conceivable, 
doubtless,  that  this  objection  might 
be  got  over.  The  fund  raised  by  tax- 
ation might  be  spread  over  the  labour- 
market  generally,  as  seems  to  be  in- 
tended by  the  supporters  of  the  *'  right 
to  employment"  in  France ;  without  giv- 
ing to  any  unemployed  labourer  a  right 
to  demand  support  m  a  particular  place 
or  from  a  particular  functionary,  llie 
power  of  dismissal,  as  regaitis  indi- 
vidual labourers,  would  then  remain ; 
the  government  only  imdertaking  to 
create  additional  employment  when 
there  was  a  deficiency,  and  reserving, 
li]:e  other  employers,  the  choice  of  its 
own  workpeople.  But  let  them  work 
ever  so  efliciently,  the  increasing  po- 
pulation could  not,  as  we  have  so  oiten 
shown,  increase  the  pro<luce  propor- 
tionally: the  surplus,  after  all  were 
fed,  would  bear  a  less  and  less  propor- 
liosi  to  the  whole  produce  and  to  the 
j)(!jiul.ition :  and  the  increase  of  j|)oople  ! 
piiij;  on  in  a  constant  ratio,  while  the 
iii>  rraso  of  produce  went  on  in  a  <li- 
iniiiihhing  ratio,  the  surplus  would  in 
tiiiic  b<5  wholly  absorbed ;  taxation  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  would  engross 
tlui  whole  income  of  the  country;  the 
payers  and  the  receivers  would  be 
nu'lted  down  into  one  mass.  The 
rhock  to  population  either  by  death  or 
prudence,  cotdd  not  then  be  staved  off 
any  longer,  but  must  come  into  opera- 
tion sud<lenly  and  at  once;  everj'thing 
wl.ich  places  mankind  aiiove  a  nest  of 
ants  or  a  colony  of  beavers,  having 
perished  in  the  iuter\'al. 

These  consequences  have  been  so 
often  and  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  au- 
thors of  reputation,  in  writings  known 
and  accessible,  that  ignorance  of  them 
on  the  part  of  educated  persons  is  no 
longer  panlonable.  It  is  doubly  dis- 
creditable in  any  person  setting  up  for 


a  public  teacher,  to  ignore  thete  eoa- 
ndcmtions;  to  diBmiu  them  nlcBtly. 
and  discuit  or  declaim  on  vagei  au 
poor-laws,  not  aa  if  these  Ktganm^ 
could  be  rdiited,  bnt  as  if  thej  did  Ml 
exist 

Every  one  has  a  right  to  live.  We 
will  sa^poee  this  gnated.  But  no  ose 
has  a  nght  to  bring  ereatnres  into  Efi^ 
to  be  supported  bj  other  people.  "Wke- 
ever  means  to  itand  npon  toe  fint  d 
these  righti  matt  renounce  aU  prete^ 
sion  tp  the  last.  If  a  man  cannot  » 
port  even  himself  iiTilnsi  othen  fai^ 
nim,  those  others  are  entitled  to  wtf 
that  they  do  not  also  undertake  tM 
support  of  anj[  oflsprin^  whicb  it  ii 
physically  possible  for  liim  to  ssnaos 
into  the  world.  Tet  thero  are  sbss- 
dance  of  writers  and  public  spesloen^ 
including  man^  of  most  ostentation 
pretensions  to  high  feeling,  whose  rises 
of  life  are  so  tml  j  hmtum,  that  thi^ 
see  hardship  in  presenting  panpcs 
from  breeding  hereditary  paojpcit  is 
the  workhotiae  itself.  Fostentj  wil 
one  day  ask  with  astonishment,  wksl 
sort  of  people  it  could  be  amonir  whoa 
such  preacners  could  find  proeerftes. 

It  would  be  possible  for  the  ststs  Is 


guarantee  employment  at  ample  ^ 
to  all  who  are  "bom.  But  if  it  does 
this,  it  is  bound  in  self-protection,  lod 
for  the  sake  of  every  purpose  forwhidi 
government  exists,  to  provide  that  do 
person  shall  be  bom  witnout  its  cohmbL 
If  the  ordinary  and  spontaneous  mo* 
tives  to  self-restraint  are  removed, 
others  must  bo  substituted.  Bestric- 
tions  on  marriage,  at  least  equivslest 
to  those  existing  in  some  of  the  Gennao 
estates,  or  severe  penalties  on  thoN 
who  have  children  when  unable  to  top- 
port  them,  would  then  be  indiMpensabie. 
Society  can  feed  tho  necessitous,  if  it 
takes  their  multiplication  under  its 
control;  or  (if  destitute  of  all  moral 
feeling  f«)r  the  wretched  offspring]  it 
can  kavc  the  last  to  their  discrenoB, 
abandoning  the  tirut  to  their  own  care. 
But  it  cannot  with  impunity  take  the 
feeding  upon  itself,  and  lea\'e  the  Did- 
tipUnng  free. 

lo  give  profusely  to  the  people,  whe- 
ther under  the  name  of  chant}'  t^r  of 
employment,    without    placing    them 
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nder  mich  influences  that  prudential 
lotives  shall  act  powerfully  upon  them, 
I  to  la\'ish  the  means  of  benefiting 
lankihd,  without  attaining  the  object. 
leave  the  people  in  a  situation  in 
'hich  their  condition  manifestly  de- 
ends  upon  their  numbers,  and  the 
reatest  permanent  benefit  may  be 
eiived  from  any  sacrifice  made  to  im- 
rove  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
fcaent  generation,  and  raise,  bv  that 
leana,  the  habits  of  their  children. 
lot  remove  the  regulation  of  their 
«^s  from  their  own  control;  gua- 
intee  to  them  a  certain  payment, 
ither  by  law,  or  by  the  feeling  of  the 
nnmunity ;  and  no  amount  of  comfort 
lat  joQ  can  give  them  will  make 
itber  them  or  their  descendants  look 
I  their  own  self-restraint  as  the  proper 
ftan»  for  preserving  them  in  that 
mte.  You  will  only  make  them  in- 
ignantly  claim  the  continuance  of  your 
BMPUitee,  to  themselves  and  their  full 
xnplement  of  possible  posterity. 
Od  these  grounds  some  writent  have 
itogether  condemned  the  English 
)or-law,  and  any  system  of  relief  to 
le  able-bodied,  at  least  when  uncom- 
ined  with  systematic Icgalprecautions 
gainst  over-population.  The  famous 
jct  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  undertook, 
a  the  part  of  the  public,  to  provide 
'ork  and  wages  for  all  the  destitute 
ble-bodied :  and  there  is  little  doubt 
lat  if  the  intent  of  that  Act  had  been 
lUy  carried  out,  and  no  means  had 
een  adopted  bv  the  administrators  of 
^lief  to  nentrafize  its  natural  tcndcn- 
ies,  the  poor-rate  would  by  this  time 
ave  absorbed  the  whole  net  produce 
r  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 
L  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore, 
bat  Mr.  Malthus  and  otheis  should  at 
ntt  have  concluded  against  all  poor- 
kws  whatever.  It  required  much  ex- 
erience,  and  careful  examination  of 
ifferent  modes  of  poor-law  managc- 
leut,  to  give  assurance  that  the  ad- 
lission  of  an  absolute  right  to  be  sup 
orted  at  the  cost  of  other  people,  could 
list  in  law  and  in  fact,  without  fatally 
elaxing  the  springs  of  industry  and 
he  restraints  of  prudence.  This,  how- 
ver,  was  fully  substantiated,  by  the 
iveetit^tions  of  the  original  Poor  Law 


Commissioners.  Hostile  as  they  are 
unjustly  accused  of  being  to  the 
principle  of  legal  relief  they  are  the 
nrst  who  fiilly  proved  the  compatibility 
of  any  Poor  Law  in  which  a  right  to 
relief  was  recognised,  with  the  pcnua- 
nent  interests  of  the  labouring  class 
and  of  posterity.  By  a  collection  of 
&ct8,  experimentally  ascertained  in 
parishes  scattered  throughout  England, 
it  was  shown  that  the  guarantee  of 
support  could  be  freed  from  its  injurious 
effects  upon  the  minds  and  habits  of 
the  people,  if  the  relief,  though  ample 
in  respect  to  necessaries,  was  accom- 

ftanied  with  conditions  which  they  dis- 
iked,  consisting  of  some  restraints  on 
their  freedom,  and  the  privation  of  some 
indulgences.  Under  this  proviso,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  irrevocably  esta- 
blished, that  the  fate  of  no  member  of 
the  community  needs  be  abandoned  to 
chance  ;  that  society  can,  and  then 'fore 
ought  to  ensure  every  indi\'idual  be- 
longing to  it  agjiinst  the  extreme  of 
want ;  that  the  condition  even  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  find  their  own  s^ip- 
port,  needs  not  be  one  of  physical  suf- 
fering, or  the  dread  of  it,  but  only  of 
restricted  indulgence,  and  enfoned 
rigidity  of  discipline.  Tliis  is  suivly 
something  gained  for  humanity,  impor- 
tant in  itself,  and  still  more  so  as  a 
step  to  something  beyond;  and  hu- 
manity has  no  worse  enemies  than 
those  who  lend  themselves,  either 
knowingly  or  unintentionally,  to  bring 
odium  on  this  law,  or  on  the  principles 
in  which  it  originated. 

§  3.  Next  to  the  attempts  to  regu- 
late wages,  and  provide  artificiallr 
that  all  who  are  witling  to  work  fthall 
receive  an  adequate  price  for  their 
labour,  we  have  to  consider  another 
class  of  popular  remedies,  which  do 
not  profess  to  interfere  with  freedom  of 
contract ;  which  leave  wages  to  be 
fixed  by  the  competition  of  the  market, 
but,  when  they  are  considered  insuffi- 
cient, endeavour  by  some  subsidi.iry 
resource  to  make  up  to  the  labourers 
for  the  insufliciency.  Of  this  nature 
was  the  expedient  resorted  to  by 
parish  authorities  during  thirty  or 
forty  years  previous  to  1634,  generally 
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ku(Avii  OS  tlic  Allowaiit'c  System.  This 
was  iivat  iiitriMlured,  whcii,  through  a 
Biicr(.\ssi()ii  of  Uiid  reasons,  and  codbc- 
quont  high  pricc8  of  fbod,  the  wages  of 
labour  had  become  inadequate  to  afford 
to  tho  families  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  tlie  amount  of  support  to 
which  ther  had  been  accuHtomed. 
Sentiments  of  humanity,  joined  with 
the  idea  then  inculcated  in  high 
quarters,  that  peo])lc  ought  not  to  he 
allowed  to  suOer  fur  liaving  enriched 
thoir  country'  with  a  multitude  of  inha- 
bitants, induced  the  magistrates  of  the 
rural  districts  to  commence  giving 
parish  relief  to  persons  already  in 
private  employment ;  and  when  the 
practice  had  once  been  sanctioned,  the 
inmiediate  interest  of  the  formers, 
whom  it  enabled  to  throw  part  of  tho 
support  of  their  labourers  upon  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  led  to  a 
great  and  rapid  extension  of  it.  The 
principle  of  this  scheme  being  avowedly 
that  of  adapting  the  means  of  every 
I'amily  to  its  necessities,  it  n^ as  a  natu- 
liil  cuusciiucnco  that  more  should  be 
f;ivcn  to  tuenianied  than  to  the  single, 
and  to  those  who  had  largo  families 
than  to  those  who  hod  not:  in  fact, 
an  allowance  wus  usually  granted  for 
every  child.  80  direct  and  positive  an 
encouragement  to  population  is  not, 
however,  inseparable  from  tho  scheme : 
the  allowance  in  aid  of  wa;;es  might 
Ic  a  fixed  thinpr,  p;iven  to  all  labourers 
«ilike,  and  as  this  is  tho  least  objec- 
tionable form  which  tho  system  can 
assume,  wo  will  give  it  the  bcne^t  of 
tin'  .suppo.'.lii.;!. 

It  is  obvi  Jiis  that  this  is  merely 
another  nu  ile  of  lixing  a  mininmm  of 
wai,'e8 ;  no  otherwise  diirerin^  from 
the  direct  mode,  than  in  allowing  the 
employer  to  buy  the  labour  at  its 
market  price,  the  difference  being 
made  upto  tho  labourer  from  a  public 
fimd.  The  one  kind  of  guarantee  is 
open  to  all  the  objections  which  have 
becu  urged  agaiu^t  the  other.  It  pro- 
mises to  the  labourers  that  they  siiall 
all  have  a  rei-tain  amount  of  wages, 
however  numerous  tliL-v  mav  be  :  Jiud 
removes,  therefore,  alike  the  positive 
and  the  prudential  obstacles  to  an  un- 
limited  increase.     I>ut    besides   the 
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objections  common  to  all  atteants  It 
regulate    wages    without    regustiB^ 
population,  the  allowauoe  system  hai 
a  peculiar  absuiUity  of  its  own.    Tlw 
is,  that  it  inevitably  takes  from  wages 
with  one  hand  what  it  addstotka 
with  the  other.    There  is  a  rste  d 
wages,  either  the  lowest  on  wbidi  \h$ 
people  can,  or  the  lowest  on  which  thej 
will  consent,  to  live.     We  will  soppoie 
this    to    be    seven   shillings   a>weeL 
Shocked  at  the  wretchedness  of  tkii 
pittance,  the  parish    authoritiei  ha* 
manely  make  it  up  to  ten.    Iki  tfat 
labourers  are  accustomed  to  86fen,sod 
though  they  would  gladly  have  nioie, 
will  live  on  that  (as  the  fact  proves) 
rather    than  restrain  the  instinct  of 
multiplication.    Their  habits  will  not 
be  altered  for  the  better  bj  gifing 
them  parish    pay.      lU'ceiving  three 
shillings  from  the  parish,  tliey  will  ho 
as  well  off  as  before    though   tlicr 
should  increase    sufHciently  to  biitig 
down  wages  to  four  shillings.    They 
will  accordingly  people  down  to  tlut 
point ;  or  perhaps,  without  waitiug  for 
an  increase  of  nmubcrs,  there  are  ob- 
cmploycd   labourers    enough    in  ths 
workhouse    to  produce  tho  efEsct  st 
once.   It  is  well  known  that  the  allov- 
ance  system  did  practically  operate  in 
tho  mode  described,  and  that  under 
its  inlluence  wages  sank  to  a  lover 
rate  tluin  had  been  known  in  Engmnd 
before.    During  the  last  century,  under 
a  rather    rigid    administration  of  ths 
poor-laws,  p(^pulation  increased  slowly, 
and  agricultural  wages  were  conside- 
rably   above    the     starvation     point 
U Defer     the    allowance     system  ths 
pe(»i)lo  increased  so   fast,  and  wages 
s;ink   so  low,   that    with  wages  and 
allowance     together,     families    were 
worse  off  than  they  had  been  before 
with  wages  alone.    When  the  labouRT 
depends  solely  on  wages,  there  is  a 
virtual  minimum.     If  waives  fall  bekw 
tho  lowest  nitc  which  will  enable  the 
popuhition  to  be  kept  up,  depopulatiuQ 
at  least  restores  them  to  that  lowest 
rate.    But  if  the  deliciency  is  to  bs 
made  up  by  a  furocd  contribution  from 
aU  who  have  anything  to  give,  wages 
may  fall  below  vturvaiion  point:  they 
may  full  almost  to  zero.    This  dcplor 
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than  any  other 
use  yet  invented, 
jrizes  not  merely 
of  the  population 
!en  abolished,  and 
;  least  it  may  be 
Tcsscs  to  wish  fbr 


lis  is  (it  is  to  be 

0  is  another  mode 
ges,  which  is  still 
node  greatly  pre- 
socially,  to  parish 
ing,  it  is  to  be 
milar  economical 
e  much  -  boasted 
This,  too,  is  a  con- 
jato   the  labourer 

of  his  wages,  by 
g  else  as  a  supple- 
instead  of  havmg 
he  poor-rate,  he  is 
m  up  for  himself, 

piece  of  ground, 
hke  a  garden  by 
ig  potatoes  and 
•  home  consump- 

some    additional 

If   ho  hires    the 

red,  he  sometimes 

1  a  rate  as  eight 
gcttincr  his  own 

hid  family  for  nc- 
ain  several  pounds 
gh  a  rent.*  The 
u  make  it  a  great 
lent  shall  be  in  aid 

a  substitute  for 
not  be  such  as  a 

but  only  sufficient 
hours  and  days  of 
egular  agricultural 
ssistance  from  his 
They  usually  limit 
;le  allotment  to  a 
g  between  a  quar- 
re.  If  it  exceeds 
enough  to  occupy 
1  make  him,  they 
frtain  workiuan  for 
ient  to  take  him 
10    class    of   hired 

)    on  the   subject  of 
}j  the  CommLisionen 


labourers,  and  to  become  his  sole 
means  of  subsistence,  it  will  make  him 
an  Irish  cottier:  for  which  assertion, 
at  the  enormous  rents  usually  de- 
manded, there  is  some  foundation. 
But  in  their  precautions  against  cot- 
tierism,  these  well-meaning  persons  do 
not  perceive,  that  if  the  system  they 
patronize  is  not  a  cottier  system,  it  is, 
in  essentials,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  system  of  conacre. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  material  diffe- 
rence between  eking  out   insufficient 
wages  by  a  fund  raised  by  taxation, 
and  doing  the  same  thing  by  means 
which  make  a  clear  addition  to  the 
pt)8s  produce  of  the  country.    There- 
is  also  a  difference  between  nelping  a 
labourer  by  means  of  his  own  industry, 
and  subsioizing  him  in  a  mode  which 
tends  to  make  him  careless  and  idle. 
On  both  these  points,  allotments  have 
an    unquestionable    advantage     over 
parish  allowances.    But  in  their  effect 
on  wages  and  population,   I  see  no 
reason  why  the  two  plans  should  sub- 
stantially differ.    All  subsidies  in  aid 
of  wages   enable  the  labourer  to  do 
with  less  remuneration,  and  therefore 
ultimately    bring  down   the  price  of 
labour  by  the  full   amount,  unless  a 
change  be  wrought  in  the  ideas  and 
requirements  of  the  labourinc:  claFs; 
an    alteration    in  the  relative  v.duo 
which  they  set  upon  the  gratiiicatiou 
of  their  instincts,  and  upon  the  increase 
ot  their  comforts  and  the  comforts  of 
those  connected  with  them.    That  any 
such  change  in  their  character  should 
bo  produced  by  the  allotment  system, 
appears  to    me  a  thing    not  to    be 
expected.     The  possession  of  land,  wo 
are  sometimes  told,   renders    the   la- 
bourer proNndent.     Proiwrty  in  land 
does  so ;  or  what  is  equivalent  to  pro- 
perty, occupation  on  tixed  terms  and 
on  a  permanent  tenure.      But    mere 
hiring  from  year  to   year  was  novei 
found  to  have  any  such  effect.     Did 
possession  of  land  render  the  Irishman 
provident?      Testimonies,  it  is  true, 
abound,  and  I  do  not  seek  to  discredit 
them,  of  the   beneficial  change    pro- 
duced in  the  conduct  and  condition  of 
labourers,    by    receiving     allotments. 
1  Such  an  effect  is  to  be  expected  while- 
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those  who  hold  thcin  arn  a  Rninll  num- 
ber ;  A  )invilegcd  class,  having  a  status 
nbovo  tlie  common  level,  which  thoy 
are  uiiwillinp;  to  lose.  Tliey  arc  also, 
no  doulit,  almost  always,  oriinnally  a 
lieloct  rhiss,  composcif  of  the  most 
favourable  specimens  of  the  labouring 
people  :  which,  howi.'ver,  is  attended 
with  the  inconvenience,  that  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  B3'stem  facilitates 
marryinj;  and  ha\'ing  children,  an^  pre- 
cisely th'»si?  who  windd  otherwise  In? 
the  nwifit  liki'ly  to  practise  prudential 
rt^stnlint.  As  alli'ctiiijr  the  fjcneral 
condition  of  the  laboniinjif  class,  the 
W'henie,  as  it  seems  to  me,  must  be 
eitlu'r  nugatory  or  mischievous.  If  only 
a  few  lal>ourers  have  allotments,  they 
are  natunilly  those  who  could  do  Ih-st 
without  them,  and  no  pxkI  is  done  to 
the  chiss :  while,  if  the  system  were 

f general,  and  every  or  almost  every 
alMiurcr  had  an  allotment,  1  b«:lit've  the 
effect  would  be  much  tlif  same  as  when 
every  or  almost  everv  labourer  luul  an 
allciwjuRc  in  aid  of  wa«j:«»s.  I  think 
lhrr»'  run  be  no  doubt    that  if.  at  the 


in  case  of  necessity,  subsist  ei 
on  their  land,  and  only  work  for  Urt 
to  add  to  their  comforts.  Wag«s  ait 
likely  to  be  high  where  none  are  qob* 
pelled  by  necessity  to  sell  their  Umv. 
"  People  who  have  at  home  some  kill 
of  nn)pcrty  to  ai>p1y  their  labosr  to, 
will  not  BoH  their  hiboor  for  mpa 
that  do  not  afford  them  m  better  &t 
than  potatoes  and  maiape,  althoogli  ■ 
saving  for  themselves,  they  msTHif 
A'ery  nmch  on  potatoes  and  maixp.  We 
are  often  suqirised  in  trawlfing  on 
the  Continent,  to  hear  of  a  ntr  of 
day's  wages  very  high,  considering  tbf 
abundance  and  chcapnora  of  food.  It 
is  want  of  the  neccssitr  or  incHii- 
tion  to  tako  vork,  that'  makes  diy* 
labour  scarce,  and,  considering  \k 
price  of  provisions,  dear,  in  many  parti 
of  the  Continent,  where  pmpcr^  xb 
land  is  widely  difTused  among  the 
people.*  '*  There  arc  parts  of  the  Ob- 
tinent  where,  oven  of  the  inhabiianrs 
of  the  towns,  scarcely  one  scem5  to  ie 
(jxcliisivoly  dopeufb-nt  on  his  ostcr.sible 
empldyincnt :  and  nothinjj  cIfo  can  fi- 


end of  the  la.st  c<:nturv,  the  Allotment  I  })lain  the  hiirh  price  they  put  on  tl:?ir 


instead  of  the  Allowance  sv-.tem  h.-ul 
been  ^^'encr.illy  ad'>pte«l  in  thiLiland,  it 
would  equally  li.ive  broken  <li»wn  the 
praetical  restraints  on  iMipuIatidn  whi«.h 
at  that  time  did  really  exist ;  popula- 
tion would  have  started  fonvard  ex- 
actly as  in  fact  it  did  :  and  in  twcntr 
years,  wajres  ]ilu8  the  nllotnu-nt  would 
nave  been,  as  wa^es  ])liis  th'!  allow- 
ance actually  were,  no  more  thaneiiual 
to  the  fonner  wap^es  without  any  allot- 
ment. 'J'lie  only  dilference  in  favi^ur 
of  allotments  would  have  been,  that 
they  make  the  people  grow  their  own 
poor-rates. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  quite  ready 
to  allow,  that  in  .some  circumstances, 
the  ]V)ssessi«»n  of  land  at  a  fair  rent, 
even  without  ownershij*,  by  the  pene- 
rality  of  laboun-rs  for  hip',  ojierates  as 
a  <'au.se  not  of  low,  but  of  hij^'h  wa.<:es. 
This,  however,  is  when  their  land  ren- 
ders them,  to  the  extent  of  a«^tual 
necessaries,  independent  of  the  market 
for  labour.  There  is  the  pn»atest  dilfe- 
n^nce  between  the  position  of  people 
who  live  by  wages,  with  land  as  an 
e^tra  n-soiu'ce,  and  of  pe()ple  who  can, 


servictrs,    and    the    carelessness   th-jj 

i  evince   as   to   whether   they  are  cr:- 

j  })loyed  at  all,     But  the  cfToct  wunH  I* 

far  dillercnt    if    their    land   or  orWr 

I  ri'.-«)urces  g;ivc  theni  onlv  a  frac'ii:Q  •>f 

j  a  sul'sistence,  leaving  them  nnd-.r  an 

I  undiminished  necessity  o£  soUii;;:  ih*:ir 

j  labour  for  wapes  in    an    overstivkeil 

;  market.    Their  land  would  th«':i  ruerilr 

enable  them  to  exist  on  smalli-r  w.ircj, 

and   to  carry  tlnir  muhijiliiMiiiin   i-"* 

much  the  fm-ther  before    n-acliir..:;  tip 

point  l)o!ow  which   they  rithor  ojulj 

not,  or  w()uld  not.  d'-seeml. 

To  the  view  I  have  taken  of  tbe 
elVeet  of  allotments,  I  see  no  aipimtrnr 
which  can  be  «'pi)Osed,  but  tliat  cn- 
jtloyed  by  ^Ir.  Tlioniton.-f-  with  wh.ira 
on  this  suhject  I  am  at  isNii.-*.  Hij 
defence  of  all(»tments  is  pri'unili'd  on 
the  poneral  doetrine,  that  it  is  r.nlytl;'.' 
very  jioor  who  multiply  without  n-rarJ 
to  eonsequenc<»s,  and  that  if  the  c-or- 
ditiou  of  the  existinj^  frenerati.m  couli 
be  greatly  in)proyed,  which  lie  tliiiii>i 

•  Ijahig's  yrifrg  of  a  Traveller,  p.  A'^. 
t  bee  Thornton  on  Ocer-I*oi'uIalu»,(^ 
TiU. 
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miglit  ht  done  hy  the  allotment  system, 
their  successors  would  grow  up  with 
an  increased  standard  of  requirements, 
and  wodd  not  have  families  until  they 
could  keep  them  in  as  much  comfort  as 
that  in  wnich  tliey  had  heen  brought 
np  themselves.    1  agree  in  as  much  of 
this  alignment  as  goes  to  prove  that  a 
ndden  and  very  great  improvement  in 
the  con(tition  of  the  poor,  has  always, 
through  its  effect  on  their  habits  of 
Ufe,  a  chance  of  becoming  jpcrmancnt. 
Wliat  happened  at  the  time    of  the 
French  Revolution  is  an  example.  But 
I  cannot  think  that  the  addition  of  a 
quarter  or  even  half  an  acre  to  every 
Jkboarer*8  cottage,  and  that  too  at  a 
imck  rent,  would  (after  the  fall  of  wages 
which  would  be  necessary  to  absorb 
ih«  already  existing  mass  of  pauper 
hibonr)  maike  so  great  a  difference  in 
the  comforts  of  &e  family  for  a  genu- 
imtion  to  come,  as  to  raise  up  from 
childhood  a  labouring  population  with 
a  really  higher  permanent  standard  of  | 
requirements  and  habits.    So  small  a  ! 
portion  of  land  could  on\y  be  made  a  | 
pcnnanent  benefit,  by  holding  out  en-  j 
CQviragement  to   acquire  by  industry  ; 
and  saving,  the  means  of  buying  it  out-  | 
right:  a  nermission  which,  if  cxtcn-  | 
BTtily  maod  use  of^  would  bo  a  kind  of , 


education  in  forethought  and  frugality 
to  the  entire  class,  the  effects  of  whicu 
might  not  cease  with  the  occasion. 
The  benefit  would  however  arise,  not 
from  what  was  given  them,  but  from 
what  they  were  stimulated  to  acquire. 
No  remedies  for  low  wages  have  the 
smallest  chance  of  being  eflicacious, 
whicli  do  not  operate  on  and  through 
the  minds  ana  habits  of  the  people. 
While  these  are  unaffected,  any  con- 
trivance, even  if  successful,  for  tempo- 
rarily improving  the  condition  of  tho 
ver}'  poor,  would  but  let  slip  the  reins 
by  wnich  population  was  previously 
curbed ;  and  could  only,  therefore,  con< 
tinue  to  produce  its  effect,  if,  by  the 
whip  and  spur  of  taxation,  capital 
were  compelled  to  follow  at  an  equally 
accelerated  pace.  But  this  process 
could  not  possibly  continue  for  long 
together,  and  whenever  it  stopped,  it 
would  leave  the  country  with  on  in- 
creased number  of  the  poorest  class, 
and  a  diminished  proportion  of  all  ex- 
cept tho  poorest,  or,  if  it  continued 
long  enough,  with  none  at  all.  For 
"to  this  complexion  must  come  at 
last"  all  social  arrangenients,  which 
remove  the  nutunil  checks  to  popula- 
tion without  substituting  any  others. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


TBS    REMEDIES  FOB  LOW  WAGES  FURTHEU  CONSIDERED. 


I  1.  Br  what  means,  then,  is  po- 
verty to  be  contended  against  ?  How 
is  to6  enl  of  low  wages  to  be  reme- 
died? If  the  expedients  usually 
recommended  for  the  purpose  are  not 
adapted  to  it,  can  no  others  be  thought 
of?  Is  the  probh^m  incapable  of  solu- 
tion? Can  political  economy  do 
nothing,  but  only  object  to  everything, 
aud  demonstrate  that  nothing  can  be 
done? 

If  this  were  so,  political  economy 
might  ha^-D  a  needful,  but  would  have 
a  melancholy,  and  a  thankless  task. 
If  the  bulk  of  the  human  race  are 


alwavs  to  remain  as  at  present,  slaves 
to  toil  in  which  they  have  no  interest, 
and  therefore  feel  no  interest — drudg- 
ing from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night  for  bare  necessaries,  and  vdih  all 
the  intellectual  and  moral  doficiencioH 
which  that  implies — without  resources 
cither  in  mind  or  feelings — untaught, 
for  they  cannot  be  better  taught  than 
fed  ;  selfish,  for  all  their  thoughts  are 
required  for  themselves ;  ^'itln)ut  inte- 
rests or  sentiments  as  citizens  and 
members  of  societv,  and  with  a  sense 
of  injustice  rankling  in  their  minds, 
equally  for  what  they  have  not,  and 
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for  what  otliere  have ;  I  know  not 
whnt  there  is  which  shonld  make  a 
person  with  any  capacity  of  mason, 
concern  himself  about  the  deRtinies  of 
the  human  race.  There  would  be  no 
wisdom  for  any  one  but  in  extracting 
from  life,  with  Epicurean  indiflTcrmcc, 
as  much  personal  mtisfactinn  to  him- 
self and  those  with  whom  he  rvrupa- 
thi7/>ft,  as  it  can  yield  without  injury 
to  any  one,  and  letting  the  unmeaninsj 
bustle  of  so-called  civilized  existence 
roll  by  imheeded.  But  there  is  no 
ground  for  such  a  view  of  human 
affairs.  Poverty,  like  most  social  evils, 
exists  because  men  follow  their  bnite 
instincts  .without  due  consideration. 
Bnt  society  is  possible,  precisely  be- 
cause man  is  not  necessarily  a  brute. 
Civilization  in  every  one  of  its  aspects 
18  a  Btmp:glc  against  the  animal  in- 
stincts. Ovnr  some  even  of  the  stnm^est 
of  them,  it  has  shown  itself  capable  of 
acauiring  abundant  control.  It  has 
artificialized  large  portions  of  mankind 
to  such  an  extent,  that  of  many  of 
their  most  natural  inclinations  they 
have  scarcely  a  vestige  or  a  remem- 
brance left.  If  it  has  not  brought  the 
instinct  of  population  under  as  much 
restraint  as  is  needful,  wo  must 
rciin'iiilicr  that  it  has  never  Bori(uiKly 
tried.  What  eflbrts  it  has  mado,  liavc 
nicstly  been  in  the  contrary  direction. 
KirliLnon,  morah'ty,  and  statcsmnn.»-liip 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  incil*'- 
nientfl  to  marriage,  and  to  the  mniti-  | 
plication  of  the  species,  so  it  be  but  in 
wedlock,  rjeligiun  has  not  even  y<t 
disconlinnod  its  encouragements,  '('he 
Eonian  Catholic  clergy  (of  anv  other 
clergy  it  is  unnecessary  to  sp^^ak,  since 
no  other  have  any  considerable  intlu- 
ence  over  the  poorer  classes)  every- 
where think  it  tneir  duty  to  promote 
marriage,  in  onler  to  prevent  fornica- 
tion. There  is  still  in  many  minds  a 
strong  religious  prejudice  against  the 
true  doctrine.  The  rich,  provided  the 
consequences  do  not  touch  themselves, 
think  It  impugns  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence to  suppose  that  miser)'  can  result 
from  the  operation  of  a  natural  pro- 
pensity: the  poor  think  that  "Gwl 
never  sends  mouths  but  he  sends  meat." 
Ko  one  would  guess  from  the  language 


of  either,  that  man  luul  muj  ToioB  « 
choice  in  the  matter.    So  oom|deta  ii 
the  confiision  of  ideaa  on  tbo  vkte 
subject :   owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  mystery  in  which  it  ia  ahnmoed  by 
a  spunons  delicacy,  whicli  pr^GBn  that 
right  and  wrong  ahoold  m  mismra 
sured  and  confbmided  on  out  of  thi 
subjects  most    momentoot  to  lumaii 
welfare,  rather  than  that  tlM  nl^jcct 
should  be  freely  spoken  of  and  dia> 
cussed.    People  are  Kttto  aware  of  die 
cost  to  mankind  of  this  aerapokisity  of 
speech.    The  diseases  of  society  cs^ 
no  more  than   corporal  *"^Mitff,  bs 
prevented    or    cored    withont    bnur 
spoken  about  in  plain  luu^nage.    ^ 
experience  shows  that    the  mass  of 
mankind  never  jndge  of  nxxal  qii» 
tions  for  themselves,  nerer  see  aay> 
thing  to  be  right  or  wn>n^  imtil  th^ 
have  liecn  frequently  tohi  it ;  and  whs 
tells  them  that  they  ha^e  an?  dndei 
in  the  matter  in  qnestion,  wmle  thef 
keep  within  matrimonial  limits  7  Wlis 
meets  with  the  smallest  condemnatioii 
or  rather,  who  does  not  meet  with  sjifr. 
pat hy  and  benevolence,  for  anjamoimt 
of  evil  which  he  may  haTO  broogikt 
upon  himself  and  those  dependent  ca 
him,  by  this  species  of  inoontmenot? 
While  a  man  who  is  intemperate  ia 
drink,  is  discountenanced  and despi$<^^ 
l)y  all  who  profess  to  Ih3  moral  peo[Je, 
it  ia  one  of  the  chief  grounds  mtAt 
use  of  in  ap])eal8  to  the  benevoltrnt, 
that  the  applicant  has  a  lai^  fkmil/ 
and  is  unable  to  maintain  them.* 

One  cannot  wonder  that  silence  od 
this  groat  department  of  human  duty 
fihoiild  produce  unconsciousness  of  mcnl 
obligations,  when  it  produces  obKvico 
of  physical  facts.  That  it  is  poMibk 
to  <lelay  marriage,  and  to  live  in  *!>■ 
stinence  while  unmarried,  most  peflfAi 
arc  wnlling  to  allow  :  but  when  peiwt 
arc  once  married,  the  idea,  m  tbifl 
countr}',  never  seems  to  enter  any  ooei 
mind  that  having  or  not  havins  * 
family,  or  the  number  of  which  it  util 

*  Little  improvement  ean  b«  expedid  ia 
morality  until  the  producing  lai^  haSStt 
is  regarded  with  the  Munc  foelingt  asdrnnkie- 
ness  or  any  other  physical  excess.  BntvkGf 
the  aristocracy  and  clergy  are  foreoioiCtoia 
the  example  of  this  kind  of  incontfaMBi^ 
what  can  be  expected  ftx»n  the  poarF 
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«onsistf  is  Amenable  to  their  own  controL 
Olio  wonid  imagine  that  children  were 
rained  down  upon  married  people, 
direct  from  heaven,  without  tlicir  bemg 
art  or  part  in  the  matter ;  that  it  was 
really,  as  the  common  phrases  have  it, 
God's  will,  and  not  their  own,  which 
decided  the  numbers  of  their  oftspring. 
Let  ns  see  what  is  a  Continental  philo- 
•(^her's  opinion  on  this  point ;  a  man 
among  the  mo8t  benevolent  of  his  time, 
and  the  happiness  of  whose  married 
life  has  been  celebrated. 

"  When  dangerous  prejudices,"  says 
Sismondi,*  "have  not  become  accre- 
dited, when  a  morality  contrary  to  our 
true  duties  towardu  others,and  especially 
towards  those  to  whom  we  have  given 
life,  is  not  inculcated  in  the  name  of 
the  most  sacred  authority ;  no  prudent 
man  contracts  matrimony  before  he  is 
in  a  condition  which  gives  him  an 
assured  means  of  living,  and  no  married 
man  haa  a  greater  number  of  children 
than  he  can  proporlv  bring  up.    llie 
head  of  a  family  thinks,  with  reason, 
that   his  children  may  be  contented 
with  the  condition  in  which  he  himself 
has  lived ;  and  his  desire  will  be  that 
the  rising  generation  should  represent 
exactly  the  departing  one:  that  one 
SOD   and  one  daughter  arrived  at  the 
marriageable  age  should  replace  his 
own    father    and    mother;    that  the 
children  of  his  cliildrc*n  should  in  their 
turn  replace  himself  and  his  wife ;  that 
hifl  daughter  should  find  in  another 
laxnily  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  lot 
which  will  ue  given  in  his  own  family 
to  the   daughter  of  another,  and  that 
the     income   which    sufficed  for    the 
pftrenta  ^ill  suffice  for  the  children." 
^    a    country  increasing  in  wealth, 
aome  increase  of  numbers  would  Ix; 
suixnisflible,  but  that  is  a  qiicKtion  of 
detail,  not  of  principle.     "Whenever 
thi(«  family  has  oeen  formed,  justice  and 
hnmanity  require  that  he  should  im- 
poMO   on  himself  the    same  restraint 
whi(-h  is  submitted  to  oy  the  nnniarriod. 
Wljen  w»  consider  how  small,  in  every 
conn  try,    is    the    number  of  natural 
children,  we  must  admit  that  this  re- 
straint is  on  the  whole  suffitiently  effuc- 


-  vil..  ch.  4.         ^ 


tual.  In  a  country  whero  population 
has  no  room  to  increase,  or  in  which 
its  progress  must  be  so  slow  as  to  bo 
hardly  perceptible,  when  there  arc  no 
places  vacant  for  new  establishments, 
a  father  who  has  eight  children  must 
expect,  either  that  six  of  them  will  die 
in  childhood,  or  that  three  men  and 
three  women  among  his  cotemporaries, 
and  in  the  next  generation  three  of 
his  sons  and  three  of  his  daughters, 
will  remain  unmarried  on  his  account." 

§  2.  Those  who  think  it  hopeless 
that  the  labouring  cIojjscs  should  be 
induced  to  practise  a  sufficient  degree 
of  pnidence  in  regard  to  the  increase 
of  their  families,  because  they  have 
hitherto  stopt  short  of  that  point,  show 
an  inability  to  estimate  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  action.  Nothing 
more  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
secure  that  reuult,  than  an  opinion 
generally  diffiLxcd  that  it  was  desir- 
able. As  a  moral  principle,  such  an 
opinion  has  never  yet  existed  in  any 
country  :  it  is  curious  that  it  doos  not 
so  exist  in  countries  in  which,  from  the 
spontaneous  operation  of  individual 
forethought,  population  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  efllicientlv  repn?ssed. 
What  is  practised  as  prucfeace,  is  still 
not  recogni.sed  as  duty ;  the  talkers 
and  writers  are  mostly  on  the  other 
side,  even  in  France,  wliore  a  senti- 
mental hon^>r  of  Malthus  is  almost  as 
rifv  as  in  this  country.  Many  causcH 
may  be  assigiie:),  besideH  the  modern 
date  of  the  doctrine,  for  its  not  having 
yet  gained  possoKsion  of  the  general 
mind.  Its  truth  has,  in  some  resiKicts, 
been  its  detriment.  (Jne  may  be  jwr- 
mitted  to  doubt  whether,  except  among 
the  poor  themselves  (for  whose  i»n*- 
judices  on  this  subj<>ct  there  is  no  diili- 
culty  in  accounting)  there  has  ever 
yet  been,  in  any  class  of  society,  a 
sincere  and  eann'st  desire  that  wa.ir«'s 
should  be  high.  There  has  Ix^cn  ])]enty 
of  desire  to  keep  down  the  poor-rate : 
but,  that  done,  jKJoplo  have  boon  very 
willing  that  the  working  clasHos  Hhould 
bo  ill  oflf.  Nearly  all  who  are  not 
labourers  themselves,  arc  employora 
of  labour,  and  are  not  sorrj'  to  get  the 
commodity  cheap.    It  is  a  fact,  that 
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even  Boards  ofnuardians,  who  arc  sup- 
pobeil  to  bo  official  apotttloR  of  anti- 
population  doctrines,  ^nll  seldom  hear 
patiently  of  an^rthinp;  which  they  are 
pleaseAl  to  desifoiat^  us  lilalthusianisni. 
Boanls  of  Guardians  in  rural  districts, 
principally  consist  of  fanuers,  and 
fanners,  it  is  well  known,  in  general 
dislike  even  allotments,  as  making 
the  labourers  "too  independent."  From 
the  gentry*,  who  are  in  less  immediate 
contact  and  collision  of  inten*st  with 
the  labourers,  better  things  might  be 
expected,  and  the  gentry  of  England 
are  usually  charitable.  But  charitable 
people  have  human  inHrmities,  and 
would,  very  often,  be  secretly  not  a 
little  ciisHatiflficd  if  no  one  needed  their 
charity :  it  is  from  them  one  oftenest 
hears  the  base  doctrine,  that  God  has 
deerccd  there  shall  always  be  poor. 
When  one  adds  to  this,  "that  nearly 
every  person  who  has  had  in  him  any 
netivo  spring  of  exertion  for  a  social 
object,  has  had  some  favourite  rt^fonn 
to  eilcct,  which  he  thought  the  admis- 
sion of  this  great  princij)le  would  throw 
into  the  shade ;  has  hud  com  laws  to 
repeal,  or  taxation  to  reduce,  or  small 
notes  to  issue,  or  the  charter  to  carr}', 
or  the  church  to  revive  or  abolish,  or 
the  aristocracy  to  pull  down,  and  looked 
upon  every  ono  as  an  enemy  who 
thought  anj'thing  important  except 
his  object;  it  is  scarcely  wonderful 
that  since  the  population  doctrine  wan 
firht  promulgated,  nine-tenths  of  the  i  true,  that  one  soldier's  running  aiRW 
<alk  has  always  been  against  it,  and  will  not  lose  the  battle;  accordincly it 
the  remaining  tenth  onlv  audible  at  !  is  not  that  consideration  which  kwpi 
intervals;  and  that  it  fias  not  yet  '  each  soldier  in  his  rank :  it  is  thedis- 
nenet rated  far  among  those  who  might  grace  which  naturally  and  incritabiy 
DO  expected  to  be  the  leant  willing  re-  attends  on  conduct  by  any  one  indi- 
cipients  of  it,  the  labourers  themselves.  ,  vidual,  which  if  pursued  by  a  majoritr, 
Jhit  let  UH  try  to  imagine  what  everybody  can  see  "would  be  fetal 
would  hapi)en  if  the  idea  became  Men  are  seldom  found  to  braTe  lb* 
general  among  the  labouring  class,  :  general  opinion  of  their  class,  imlea 
that    the    competition    of   too    great    hnpi)()rted    either    by  some  prindria 


would  not  havo  a  jgnoi  effect  on  coi- 
duct,  ninst  be  profomully.  ieoonnt  of 
human  nature;  can  never ^an  on- 
sidered  how  large  a  poitiaii  of  tb» 
motives  which  induce  tlra  genoefi^ 
of  men  to  take  care  eren  of  tlwrowi 
interests,  is  derived  from  i^kA  fir 
o|)inion — from  the  expectation  of  bda^ 
disliked  or  despised  ibr  not  doing  it 
In  the  particular  case  in  question,  it  ii 
not  too  much  to  nj  that  ofer-indnt* 
genco  is  as  much  caused  by  the  iti- 
mulna  of  opinion  aa  b^  the  mere  aaiiiil 
propensity;  since  opinion  univenaBr, 
and  especially  among  the  most  sfr 
educated  classes,  has  connected  ideu 
of  spirit  and  power  with  the  ttin^ 
of  the  instinct,  and  of  inferiority  ycA 
its  moderation  or  absence ;  a  pemr 
sion  of  sentiment  caused  1^  its  beins 
the  means,  and  tho  stamps  of  t  » 
minion  exercised  over  otner  hiuHa 
beings.  The  effect  would  be  gmt 
of  merely  removing  this  fscbtiosi 
stimulus ;  and  when  once  opinion  ihill 
have  turned  itself  into  an  advent 
direction,  a  revolution  will  soon  tiki 
place  in  this  department  of  bimai 
conduct.  We  are  often  told  thsttki 
most  thorough  perception  of  the  dnea- 
dence  of  wages  on  population  wiU  sot 
influence  the  conduct  of  a  laboarios 
man,  because  it  is  not  the  children  bs 
hin)self  can  have  that  will  produce  snj 
elleet  in  generally  depressing  tie 
labour  market.     True  :  and  it  is  alM 


numbers  was  the  principal  cause  of 
their  poverty;  so  that  every  lab<»nrer 
looked  (with  Siamondi)  ui)on  every 
other  who  had  more  than  the  number 
of  children  which  the  rircumstancei^  of 
society  allowed  to  each,  as  doing  him 
a  wrong — as  lilling  up  the  place  which 
he  was  entitled  to  share.  Any  one 
^ho  supposes  that  this  state  of  opinion 


higher  than  regard  for  opinion,  or  V 
some  strong  body  of  opinion  elscwhwts 
It  must  1)0  home  in  mind  miao,  tbst 
the  opinion  here  in  question,  as  soonii 
it  attained  anv  prevalence,  would  ksw 
jwwerful  auxiliaries  in  the  groat  »»• 
jority  of  women.  It  is  seldom  by  the 
choice  of  the  wife  that  families  are  tno 

hor    devolves  (aloi^ 


numerous :    on 
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irSUi  an  tbe  phyrical  suffering  and  at 
least  a  full  share  of  the  privations)  the 
frhole  of  the  intolerable  domestic  dnid- 
geiy  resulting  from  the  excess.  To  he 
relieved  from  it  would  he  hailed  as  a 
blessing  bj  multitudes  of  women  who 
BOW  never  venture  to  urge  such  a 
daim,  but  who  would  urge  it,  if  sup- 
polled  bj  the  moral  feelings  of  the 
sommonitj.  Among  the  barbarisms 
rhich  law  and  morals  have  not  yet 
9eaaed  to  sanction,  the  most  disgusting 
rarely  is,  that  anj  human  being  should 
le  permitted  to  consider  himself  as 
iftving  a  right  to  the  person  of  another. 

If  the  opinion  were  once  generally 
latablished  among  the  labouring  class 
hat  their  welfare  required  a  due  regu- 
aticn  of  the  numbers  of  families,  the 
espectable  and  well-conducted  of  the 
KKij  would  conform  to  the  prescrip- 
ion,  and  only  those  would  exempt 
henaelves  from  it,  who  were  in  the 
labit  of  making  light  of  social  obliga- 
ions  generally;  and  there  would  be 
ben  an  evident  justification  for  con- 
erting  the  moral  obligation  against 
ringing  children  into  the  world  who 
re  a  burthen  to  the  community,  into 
,  legal  one;  just  as  in  many  other 
aaes  of  the  progress  of  opinion,  the 
iw  ends  by  enforcing  against  rccal- 
itrant  minorities,  obligations  which  to 
•  uaefol  must  be  general,  and  which, 
rom  a  sense  of  tlicir  utility,  a  largo 
lajority  have  •voluntarily  consented 
i>  take  upon  themselves.  There  would 
e  no  need,  however,  of  legal  sanctions, 
r  women  were  admitted,  as  on  all 
fcher  grounds  they  have  the  clearest 
itle  to  be,  to  the  same  rights  of 
ttixenship  with  men.  Let  them  cease 
y  be  confined  by  custom  to  one  phy- 
ical  function  as  their  means  of  living 
nd  their  source  of  influence,  and  they 
ronld  have  for  the  first  time  an  equal 
oice  with  men  in  what  concerns  tnat 
inction  :  and  of  all  the  improvements 
1  reserve  for  mankind  whicn  it  is  now 
oesible  to  foresee,  none  might  be 
Kpected  to  be  so  fertile  as  this  in 
Imoat  every  kind  of  moral  and  social 
enefit. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  chance 
bere  is  that  opinions  and  feelings, 
roanded  on  the  law  of  the  dependence 


of  wages  on  population,  will  arise 
among  the  labounng  classes ;  and  by 
what  means  such  opinions  and  feelings 
can  be  called  forth.  Before  consider- 
ing the  grounds  of  hope  on  this  subject, 
a  hope  which  many  persons,  no  doubt, 
will  be  ready,  without  consideration,  to 
pronounce  chimerical,  I  will  remark, 
that  unless  a  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  made  to  these  two  questions,  the 
industrial  system  prevailing  in  this 
country,  and  regarded  by  many  writers 
as  the  nejplua  ultra  of  civilization — 
the  dependence  of  the  whole  labouring 
class  of  the  community  on  the  wages 
of  hired  labour — is  irrevocably  con- 
demned. The  question  we  are  con- 
sidering is,  whether,  of  this  state  of 
things,  over-population  and  a  degraded 
condition  of  the  labouring  class  aru 
the  inevitable  consequence.  If  a 
prudent  repilation  of  population  be 
not  reconcilable  with  tne  system  of 
hired  labour,  the  Rvstcm  is  a  nuisance, 
and  the  grand  object  of  economical 
statesmanship  should  be  (by  whatever 
arrangements  of  property,  and  altera- 
tions in  the  modes  of applyingindustrj), 
to  bring  the  labouring  people  under  the 
influence  of  stronger  and  more  obvious 
inducements  to  this  kind  of  prudence, 
than  the  relation  of  workmen  and 
employers  can  aflford. 

But  there  exists  no  such  incom- 
patibility. The  causes  of  poverty  are 
not  so  obvious  at  first  sight  to  a  p)pu- 
lation  of  hired  labourers,  as  they  are 
to  one  of  pn)prietor8,  or  as  they  would 
be  to  a  socialist  community.  Tliey 
are,  however,  in  no  way  niyfiterious. 
The  dependence  of  wages  on  the  num- 
ber of  the  competitors  for  employment, 
is  so  far  from  hard  of  comprehension,  or 
unintelligible  to  the  labouring  classes, 
that  by  great  bodies  of  them  it  is 
already  recognised  and  habitually  acted 
on.  It  is  familiar  to  all  Trades  L  nions ; 
every  successful  combination  to  keep 
up  wages,  owes  its  success  to  contri- 
vances for  restricting  the  number  of 
tbe  competitors  ;  all  skilled  trades  are 
anxious  to  keep  down  their  own  num- 
bers, and  many  impose,  or  endeavour 
to  impose,  as  a  condition  upon  em- 
ployes, that  they  shall  not  take  more 
than  a  prescribed  number  of  appren- 
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tices.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great 
difference  between  limiting:  their  num- 
bers bj  excluding  other  people,  and 
doing  the  same  thine  by  a  restraint 
imposed  on  themselves:  but  the  one 
as  much  as  the  other  shows  a  clear 
penreption  of  the  relation  between 
their  numbers  and  their  remuneration. 
The  principle  is  understood  in  its  ap- 
plication to  any  one  employment,  but 
not  to  the  general  mass  of  employment. 
For  this  there  are  several  reasons: 
first,  the  operation  of  causes  is  more 
easily  and  uistinctly  seen  in  the  more 
circumscribed  field:  secondly,  skilled 
artizans  are  a  more  intcllif;;ont  class 
than  onlinary  manual  Iabour(;rs ;  and 
the  habit  of  concert,  and  of  passing  in 
review  their  general  condition  as  a 
trade,  keens  up  a  better  understanding 
of  their  coliective  interests :  thirdly  and 
lastly,  they  are  the  most  provident, 
because  th(tv  arc  the  best  off,  and  have 
the  most  to  preserve.  What,  how- 
ever, is  clearly  perceived  and  admitted 
in  particular  instances,  it  cannot  be 
hopeless  to  see  understood  and  acknow- 
leilgcd  as  a  general  truth.  Its  recog- 
nition, nt  least  in  theory,  seems  a 
thing  which  must  necessarily  and 
immediat«»ly  come  to  pass,  when  tho 
minds  of  the  lalH)uring  classes  Ix'como 
(>M])aMe  of  takint;  any  rational  view  of 
their  own  a;:-rr('<jate  condition.  Of 
thiH  the  gn'iit  majority  of  them  havo 
until  now  been  incapable,  either  from 
the  uncultivated  state  of  their  intelli- 
gence, or  from  poverty,  which  leavii>g 
them  neither  th(;  fear  of  worse,  nor  the 
smallest  hope  of  better,  makes  them 
careless  of  the  consequences  of  their 
actions,  and  without  thought  for  the 
"uture. 

§  3.  For  tho  purpose  therefore  of 
iltering  tho  habits  of  tho  labouring 
people,  there  is  need  of  a  twofold  action, 
ain'Ctcd  simultaneously  upon  their  in- 
telligence and  their  poverty.  An  effec- 
tive national  education  of  the  children 
of  the  labouring  class,  is  the  first  thing 
needful:  and,  coincident ly  vrith  this, 
a  system  of  measures  which  shall  (aa 
tho  Revolution  did  in  France)  ex- 
tinguish extreme  poverty  for  one  whole 
generation. 


Tbii  is  not  the  pbo*  fer 
even  in   the   most   genenl  wamtt, 
cither  the  principles  or  tlie  machinaj 
of  national  edncatioii.    But  U  is  to  n 
hoped  that  opinion  on  the  sntjectii 
advancing,  and  that  ea  ednoatknif 
mere  woras  wonld  not  now  be  deoMd 
snfficicnt,  slow  as  our  progTMi  it  ti> 
wards  providing  anything  better  fw 
for  the  classes  to  whom  society  fi^ 
fcBscs  to  give  the  ¥017  hest  edncatiai 
it  can  devise.    Withoat  entering  isl» 
disDutable  points,  it  mejhe  swwTtii 
wit  tiout  scruj^le,  thnt  the  aim  of  sU  iip 
tellectual  traming  for  the  mass  of  tht 
people,  should  be  to  cnltiTate  oobmb 
sense ;  to  quali5[  them  for  ibnsug  a 
sound  practical  judgment  of  the  cv> 
cuinstances  by  which  the^  are  M^ 
rounded.  Whatever,  in  the  mteUectsal 
department,  can    be    enperadded  t» 
this«  is  chiefly  ornamental ;  while  tki» 
is  the  indispensable  gronndwoik  oa 
which  education  mast  rest.    Let  tiai 
object  be  acknowledged  and  kept  it 
view  as  the  thing  to  he  fint  aaieed  i^ 
and  there  will  be  Utile  difficait^  ia  di- 
ciding  either  what  to  tead^  or  mwhrt 
manner  to  teach  it. 

An  edocatioD  directed  to  diffoss  gooi 
scnso  among  the  people,  with  toA 
knowledge  as  would  qualify  them  to 
ju<l^e  of  tho  tendencies  of  their  actioDi^ 
would  be  certain,  even  withoot  u^ 
direct  inculcation,  to  raise  up  a  pabbc 
opinion  by  which  intemperance  and 
improvidence  of  every  kind  would  bs 
.  held  discreditable,  and  the  impron- 
dence  which  overstocks  the  laboor 
i  market  would  be  severely  condemned, 
I  as  an  ofionce  against  the  oommoa 
weal.  But  though  the  sufficiency  of 
such  a  stato  of  opinion,  supposing  it 
formed,  to  keep  the  increase  of  popo- 
lation  within  proper  limits,  cannot,! 
think,  be  doubted  ;  yet,  for  the  fbrmS' 
tion  of  tho  opinion,  it  would  not  do  to 
trust  to  education  alone.  Edocatioo 
is  not  compatible  with  extreme  poverty. 
It  is  impossible  eQ'ectually  to  teach  aa 
indigent  population.  And  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  those  feel  the  vahia  of 
comfort  who  have  never  enjoyed  iJ, « 
those  appreciate  the  vn^tchedness  of 
a  precarious  subsistence,  who  hsv* 
been  made  reckless  by  always  Hriq^ 
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vm  luuid  to  month.  Individaala  often 
broggle  upwards  into  a  condition  of 
aae ;  but  the  utmost  that  can  be  ex- 
ected  firam  a  whole  peonlc  is  to  main- 
ain  themselToa  in  it ;  ana  improvement 
1  tht  habits  and  reanirements  of  the 
laaa  of  unskilled  daj-labourers  will 
e  difficult  and  tardy,  unless  means 
an  be  contrived  of  raising  the  entire 
od]r  to  a  state  of  tolerable  comfort,  and 
laiTitaining  them  in  it  until  a  new 
eneration  grows  up. 
Towards  effecting  this  object  there 
re  two  resources  available,  without 
Too^  to  any  one,  without  any  of  the 
abshtifls  of  mischief  attendant  on 
ohmtaiy  or  legal  charitj,  and  not 
bIj  without  weakening;  but  on  the 
ootimiy  strengthening,  every  incen- 
rve  to  industry,  and  every  motive  to 
■ethonght. 

f  4.  The  first  is,  a  great  national 
Mtasuie  of  colonization.  I  mean,  a 
rant  of  public  money,  sufficient  to 
smore  at  once,  and  establish  in  the 
slonies,  a  considerable  firaction  of  the 
outhful  agricultural  population.  By 
lying  the  preference,  as  Mr.  Wake- 
cld  pnqposes,  to  young  couples,  or 
hen  these  cannot  be  obtained,  to 
unilies  with  children  nearly  grown 
p^  the  eznenditnre  would  be  made  to 
o  the  faruiest  possible  towards  accom- 
lishing  the  end,  while  the  colonics 
■Duld  be  sunpHed  vrith  the  greatest 
DMont  of  what  is  there  in  doticiency 
lid  here  in  superfluity,  present  and 
rasyoctjye  labour.  It  has  been  shown 
Y  others,  and  the  grounds  of  the  opi- 
wa  will  be  exhibited  in  a  subsequent 
art  of  the  present  work,  that  coloni- 
i,tioii  oo  an  adequate  scale  might  be 
»  oooducted  as  to  cost  the  country 
oAhing,  or  nothing  that  would  not 
»  certainly  repaid ;  and  that  the  funds 
iqnired,  even  by  way  of  advance, 
onkl  not  be  drawn  from  the  capital 
nployed  in  maintaining  labour,  but 
om  that  surplus  which  cannot  find 
nployment  at  such  profit  as  consti- 
ttes  an  adequate  remuneration  for 
le  abstinence  of  the  possessor,  and 
hich  is  therefore  sent  abroad  for  in- 
Mtment,  or  wasted  at  home  in  reck- 
as  speculations.    That  portion  of  the 


income  of  the  country  which  is  habi- 
tually ineffective  for  any  purpose  of 
benefit  to  the  labouring  class,  would 
bear  any  draught  which  it  could  be 
necessary  to  make  on  it  for  the  amount 
of  emigration  which  is  here  in  view. 

The  second  resource  would  be,  to 
devote  all  common  land,  hereafter 
brought  into  cultivation,  to  raising  a 
class  of  small  proprietors.  It  has  long 
enough  been  tne  practice  to  take  these 
lands  firom  public  use,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  domains  of 
the  rich.  It  is  time  that  what  is  left 
of  them  should  be  retained  as  an  estate 
sacred  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The 
machinery  for  administering  it  already 
exists,  having  been  created  by  the 
General  Inclosure  Act.  What  I  would 
propose  (though,  I  confess,  with  small 
nope  of  its  being  soon  adopted)  is,  that 
in  all  future  cases  in  which  common 
land  is  permitted  to  be  enclosed,  such 
portion  should  first  be  sold  or  assigned 
as  is  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
owners  of  manorial  or  common  riehts, 
and  that  the  remainder  should  be 
divided  into  sections  of  five  acres  or 
thereabouts,  to  be  conferred  in  abso- 
lute property  on  individuals  of  the 
labouring  class  who  would  reclaim  and 
bring  them  into  cultivation  by  their 
own  labour.  The  preference  shodld 
be  given  to  such  labourers,  and  therft 
are  many  of  them,  as  had  saved  enou^ 
to  maintain  them  until  their  first  crop 
was  got  in,  or  whose  character  was 
such  as  to  induce  some  responsible 
person  to  advance  to  them  the  requisite 
amount  on  their  personal  security. 
The  tools,  the  manure,  and  in  some 
cases  the  subsistence  also,  might  be 
supplied  by  the  parish,  or  by  the  state ; 
interest  for  the  advance,  at  the  rate 
yielded  by  the  public  funds,  being  laid 
on  as  a  perpetual  quit-rent,  with  power 
to  the  peasant  to  redeem  it  at  any  time 
for  a  moderate  number  of  years  pur- 
chase. These  little  landed  estates 
might,  if  it  were  thought  necossarr,  be 
made  indivisible  by  law ;  though,  if  the 
plan  worked  in  the  manner  designed, 
I  should  not  apprehend  any  objection- 
able degree  of  subdivision.  In  case  of 
intestacy,  and  in  default  of  amicablo 
arrangement  among  the  heirs,   they 
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might  be  bought  by  government  at 
their  valnc,  and  regranted  to  some 
other  labourer  yrho  could  give  security 
for  the  price.  The  desire  to  possess 
one  of  tliese  small  pnmcrties  would 
probably  become,  as  on  tno  Continent, 
an  inducement  to  prudence  and  eco- 
nomy pervailing  the  whole  labouring 
[Ktpulation ;  and  that  great  desideratum 
nniung  a  people  of  hired  labourers 
would  be  provided,  an  intermediate 
class  between  tliem  and  their  em- 
ployers; affording  them  the  double 
advantage,  of  an  object  for  their  hopes, 
and,  as  there  would  be  good  reason  to 
anticipate,  an  example  for  their  imi- 
tation. 

It  would,  however,  be  of  little  avail 
that  either  or  both  of  these  measures 
of  relief  should  be  adopted,  unless  on 
such  a  scale,  as  would  enable  the 
whole  body  of  hired  labourers  remain- 
ing on  the  soil  to  obtain  not  merely 
employment,  but  a  largo  addition  to 
the  present  wages — such  an  addition 
as  would  enable  them  to  live  and  bring 
up  their  children  in  a  degree  of  com- 
fort and  independence  to  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  strangers.  When 
the  object  is  to  raise  the  permanent 
condition  of  a  people,  small  means  do 
not  merely  produce  small  effects,  they 
produce  no  effect  at  all.  Unless  com- 
fort can  be  made  as  habitual  to  a 
whole  generation  as  indigence  is  now, 
nothing  is  accomplished;  and  feeble 
half-measures  do  but  fritter  away  re- 
FOurccH,  far  better  reserved  until  the 
improvement  of  public  opinion  and  of 
education  shall  raise  up  politicians 
who  will  not  think  that  merely  because 
a  scheme  promises  much,  the  part  of 
fitatcsmausliip  is  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

I  have  left  the  preceding  paragraphs 
as  they  were  written,  since  triey  remain 
true  in  principle,  though  it  is  no 
longer  urgent  to  applv  their  Fpecilic 
recommendations  to  tne  present  state 
of  this  country.     The  extraordinary 
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cheapening  of  the  means  of  tniupoit, 
whicQ  is  one  of  the  great  identifiB 
achievementa  of  the  aee,  and  the  knov* 
ledge  which  nearly  t3l  claaKt  of  the 
people  have  now  acquired,  <»r  an  in  the 
way  of  acquiring,  of  tha  eonditioa  of 
the  labour  market  in  remote  paite  of 
the   world,  hare  opened  np  a  BOi- 
tonoomi  emigration  fiom  theae  idandi 
to  the  new  ooontriea  hejond  the  ooee% 
which  doei  not  tend  to  diminiih.  bit 
to  increase ;  and  which,  witiurat  lOf 
national  measure  of  ajstematio  cab> 
nization,     may   profe     aoffident   to 
effect  a  material    liae    of  wages  ii 
Great  Britain,  as  it  haa  ahwidy  doM 
in  Ireland,  and  to  maintain  that  liM 
unimpaired  for  one  or  more  geneiatioia. 
Emigration,  instead  of  an  oocaiinMJ 
vent)  is  becoming  a  steady  ootkt  fcr 
superfluous   numbers;    and  this  wv 
fact  in  modem  history,  together  vi& 
the  flush  of  prosperity  oocasiooad  \j 
free  trade,  have  granted  to  this  ofe^ 
crowded  country  a  temporaxy  hreatUsg 
time,  capable  of  being  emploiTd  ii 
accomplishing  those  moral  and  intd* 
lectual  improvements  in  all  classes  of 
the  people,  the  very  poorest  indoded, 
which  would  render  improbaUe  any 
relapse  into    the    overpeopled   stste. 
Whether  this  golden  opportunity  inU 
be    properly    used,    depends    on  the 
wisdom  of  our  councils ;  and  whatever 
depends  on  that,  is  always  in  a  high 
degree  precarious.      The   grounds  of 
hope  are,  that  there  has  been  no  time 
in  our  history  when  mental  progreu 
has  depended  so  little  on  govemmenti, 
and  so  much  on  the  general  disposition 
of  the  people ;  none  in  which  the  spirit 
of  improvement  has  extended  to  lo 
many  branches  of  human  aflain  st 
once,  nor  in  which  all  kinds  of  suggee- 
tions  tending  to  the  public  gooH,  in 
every  department,  from  the  hiunUest 
physical  to  the  highest  moral  or  intel* 
lectual,  were  heard  with  ao  little  pre- 
judice, and  had  so  good  a  chance  of 
becoming  known  and  being  fairiy 
siderod. 
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E  DIFFERENCKS  OF  WAGES  IN  DIFFERENT  BMPLOTICEim. 


iating  of  wages,  we  have 
ined    ourselves    to    the 

operate  on  them  gene- 
mcuse ;  the  laws  wnich 
emuneration  of  ordinary 
hour:  without  reference 
ice  of  different  kinds  of 
are  habitually  paid  at 
I,  depending  in  some  de- 
«nt  laws.  We  will  now 
Qsideration  these  diffe- 
camine  in  what  manner 
are  affected  by  the  con- 
ly  established. 
»wn  and  very  popular 
lam  Smith*  contains  the 
n  ^et  given  of  this  por- 
ibject.  I  cannot  indeed 
atment  so  complete  and 
!  it  has  sometimes  been 
it  as  far  as  it  goes,  his 
irablv  successful, 
tees,  he  says,  arise  partly 
cy  of  Europe,  which  no- 
hings  at  perfect  liberty, 
Dm  certain  circumstances 
nents  themselves,  which 
)r  at  least  in  the  imagi- 
Q,  make  up  for  a  small 
1  in  some,  and  countcr- 
it  one  in  others."   These 

he  considers  to  be : 
rreeablcness  or  disagrce- 
ne  cmplovments  them- 
idly,  the  easiness  and 
he  difficulty  and  expense 
hem ;  thirdly,  the  con- 
onstancy  of  employment 
rthly,  the  small  or  great 
iust  be  reposed  in  those 
them ;  and  fifthly,  the 
improbability  of  success 

hese  points  he  has  very 
:rated :  though  hisexam- 
imes  drawn  from  a  state 
0  longer  existing.  "  The 
ar  vary  with  the  ease  or 
"'KationB,  book  i.  ch.  10. 


hardship,  the  cleanliness  or  dirtiness, 
the  honourablenesB  or  dishonourable- 
ness  of  the  emplovment.  Thus,  in 
most  places,  take  tiie  year  round,  a 
journeyman  tailor  earns  lesi  than  a 
jparneyman  weaver.  His  work  is 
much  easier.''  Things  have  much 
altered,  as  to  a  weaver's  remuneration, 
since  Adam  Smith's  time;  and  the 
artizan  whose  work  was  more  difficult 
than  that  of  a  tailor,  can  never,  I 
think,  have  been  the  common  weaver. 
"A  journeyman  weaver  earns  less 
than  a  journeyman  smith.  His  work 
is  not  always  easier,  but  it  is  much 
cleanlier.*'  A  more  probable  explana- 
tion is,  that  it  requires  less  oodily 
strength.  "A  journeyman  black- 
smith, though  an  artificer,  seldom  cams 
so  much  in  twelve  hours  as  a  collier, 
who  is  only  a  labourer,  docs  in  eight. 
His  work  is  not  quite  so  dirty,  is  less 
dangerous,  and  is  carried  on  in  day- 
light, and  above  ground.  Honour 
makes  a  great  part  of  the  reward  of 
all  honourable  professions.  In  point 
of  pecuniary  gain,  all  things  consi- 
dered," their  recompense  is,  in  his  opi- 
nion, below  the  average.  "Disgrace 
has  the  contrary  effect.  The  trade  of 
a  butcher  is  a  brutal  and  an  odious 
business ;  but  it  is  in  most  places  more 
profitable  than  the  greater  part  of 
common  trades.  The  most  detestable 
of  all  emjplo;^ment8,  thut  of  public  exe- 
cutioner, IS,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  work  done,  oetter  paid  than  any 
common  trade  whatever.'* 

One  of  the  causes  which  make 
hand-loom  weavers  cling  to  their  occu- 
pation in  spite  of  the  scanty  remunera- 
tion which  it  now  yields,  is  said  to  be 
a  peculiar  attractiveness,  arising  from 
the  freedom  of  action  which  it  allows 
to  the  woikman.  "He  can  play  or 
idle,'*  says  a  recent  authoritv,*  "as 
feeling  or  inclination  lead  him;  rise 

*  Mr.  Muggeridge's  Report  to  the  Hand- 
loom  Weavers  Inquiry  Commiwion. 
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early  or  late,  apply  himself  asBiduousIv 
or  carelessly,  as  ne  pleases,  and  work 
up  at  any  time,  by  increased  exertion, 
hours  proiously  sacrificed  to  indiil- 
gonco  or  recreation.  There  is  scarcely 
another  condition  of  any  portion  of 
our  working  population  thus  free  from 
external  control.  The  factory  opera- 
tiye  is  not  only  mulcted  of  his  wages 
for  absence,  but,  if  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, discharged  altogether  from  his 
employment.  The  bricklayer,  the  car- 
penter, the  painter,  the  joiner,  tho 
stonemason,  the  outdoor  labourer,  have 
each  their  appointed  daily  hours  of 
labour,  a  disregard  of  which  would  lead 
to  the  same  result."  Accordingly, 
"  the  wearer  will  stand  by  his  loom 
while  it  will  enable  him  to  exist,  how- 
ever miserably;  and  many,  induced 
temporarily  to  quit  it,  have  returned 
to  it  again,  wuen  work  was  to  be 
had." 

"Employment  is  much  more  con- 
stant,'* continues  Adam  Smith,  "in 
some  trades  than  in  others.  lu  the 
greater  part  of  manufactures,  a  jour- 
neyman may  be  pretty  sure  of  employ- 
ment almost  eyery  day  in  the  year 
that  he  is  able  to  work  (the  interrup- 
tions of  business  arising  from  oyer- 
ntoched  markets,  or  from  a  suspcusdon 
of  demand,  or  fn)m  a  commercial  crisis, 
must  be  excepted).  "A  mason  or 
bricklayer,  on  the  contrary,  can  work 
neither  in  hard  frost  nor  in  toul  weather, 
and  his  employment  at  all  other  times 
depends  upon  the  occasional  calls  of 
his  customers,  lie  is  liable,  in  conse- 
quence, to  be  fireouently  without  any. 
n  hat  ne  earns,  therefore,  while  he  is 
employed,  must  not  only  maintain  him 
while  he  is  idle,  but  make  him  some 
compensation  for  thoHO  anxious  and 
desponding  moments  which  the  thought 
of  so  precanous  a  situation  must  some- 
times occasion.  When  the  computed 
earnings  of  the  greater  part  of  manu- 
facturers, accorflingly,  are  nearly  upon 
a  leyel  with  the  day  wages  of  common 
labourers,  those  ot  masons  and  brick- 
layers are  generally  from  one-half 
more  to  double  those  wages.  No 
species  of  skilled  labour,  however, 
seems  more  easy  to  Icaru  than  that  of 
masons  and  bricklayers.      The  Irgh 


wages  of  those  wcnkmen,  therdoR^ 
are  not  so  much  the  reoompenn  tf 
their  skill,  as  the  oompeustiat 
for  the  inconstancj  of  their  entpk^- 
ment. 

"When  the  inoowtMBOj  of  tk 
employment  is  oombliied  with  tb 
haraship,  disagrecablenesi,  and  fii^ 
ness  of  the  work,  it  sometunes  nSm 
the  waees  of  tho  moat  commoa  Umt 
above  those  of  the  most  aUUbi  aitififltt 
A  collier  working  Vf  tha  pises  9 
supposed,  at  Newcaade,  to  eaznoo*' 
monly  about  doaUe,  and  in  utKf 
parts  of  Scotland  abont  three  tiM% 
the  wages  ol  common  laboor.  Hb 
high  wages  arise  ahogether  from  tb 
hardship,  disagreeaUenesa,  and  dirti- 
uoss  of  his  work.  Hia  tmjkffuai 
may,  upon  most  occaaiona,  be  ss  coa* 
stant  as  he  pleasea.  The  coaUwsmt 
in  Tendon  ezerciBe  a  trada  which  it 
hardship,  dirtineas,  and  disagieesU^ 
ness,  almost  equals  that  of  coBiRi; 
and  from  the  miavoidabla  irregoilsri^' 
in  the  arrivals  of  ooakkipa,  thaemidfl^ 
ment  of  the  gr6aler  part  of  thca  ■ 
necessarily  very  tnoonatant.  If  cot 
liers,  therefore,  oonmionlj  earn  doM 
and  triple  the  wagea  of  common  IsboOi 
it  ought  not  to  seem  unreasonable  Alt 
coal-liea\*er8  should  aometimes  esn 
four  or  five  times  those  wages.  In  the 
inquiry  made  into  their  conditioD  s  fe« 
years  ago,  it  was  found  that  at  tin 
rate  at  which  they  were  then  psi^ 
they  could  earn  about  four  times  the 
wages  of  common  labour  in  Loodoo. 
IIuw  extravagant  soever  these  eua- 
ings  may  appear,  if  they  were  bki» 
than  Bumcienl  to  compensate  all  tbe 
disagreeable  circumstances  of  tbe 
business,  there  would  soon  be  so  git->t 
a  numl)cr  of  competitors  as,  in  a  tnJ^ 
which  has  no  exclusive  privilege,  would 
quickly  reduce  them  to  a  lower  rate.*' 

These  inequalities  of  remunerotioi^ 
which  are  supposed  to  compensate  ftr 
the  disagreeable  circumstances  of  p>^ 
tioular  employments,  would,  under  od** 
tain  con<litions,  be  natural  codk- 
quences  of  pcrlectly  firee  competitioB' 
and  as  between  employments  of  about 
the  same  grade,  and  filled  by  Desz^T 
the  same  (loficription  of  peopJe,  thc^ 
are,    no   doubt,  for   tho    most  pei^ 
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in  practice.    But  it  is  alto- 

k  ialBe  view  of   the  state  of 

present  this  as  the  relation 

*nerally  exists  between  agree- 

I  disagreeable    emplojrments. 

II  J  exhausting  and  the  really 
I  labours,  instead  of  being 
ud  than  others,  are  almost  in- 
paid  the  worst  of  all,  because 
d  by  those  who  have  no  choice. 
.  be  otherwise  in  a  farourable 
he  general  labour  market.  If 
uers  in  the  aggregate,  instead 
ding,  fell  short  of  the  amount 
•^ent,  work  which  was  gene- 
iked  would  not  be  undertaken, 
jr  more  than  ordinary  wages. 
n  the  supply  of  labour  so  far 
the  demand  that  to  find  em- 
t  at  all  is  an  uncertainty,  and 
ered  it  on  any  terms  a  iavonr, 

ii  totally  the  reTcrse.  Desi- 
KmrcTS,  those  whom  erery  one 
IS  to  have,  can  still  exercise  a 

The  undesirable  must  take 
9y  can  get.  The  more  revolt- 
KMnipation,  the  more  certain  it 
iire  the  minimum  of  remunera- 
ause  it  devolves  on  the  most 
and  degraded,  on  those  who 
talid  poverty,  or  from  want  of 
1  education,  are  rejected  from 
•  employments.  Partly  from 
le,  and  partly  from  the  natural 
idal  monopolies  which  M-ill  be 
I  presently,  the  inequalities  of 
ire  generally  in  an  opposite 

to  the  equitable  principle  of 
ation  erroneously  represented 
1  Smith  as  the  general  law  of 
tneration  of  labour.  The  hard- 
1  the  earnings,  instead  of  being 
proportional,  as  in  any  just 
Qcnts  c^  society  they  would  be, 
rally  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  one 

r  the  points  best  illustrated  by 
ooith,  is  the  influence  exercised 
;muneration  of  an  employment 
Dcertainty  of  success  in  it.  If 
ices  are  great  of  total  failure, 
Lid  in  case  of  success  must  bo 
i  to  make  up,  in  the  general 
n,  for  those  adverse  chances, 
ing  to  another  principle  of 
lature^  if  the  reward  comes  in 


the  shape  of  a  few  g^at  pii2see,  it 
usually  attracts  competitors  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  average  remunera- 
tion may  be  reduced  not  only  to  sero, 
but  even  to  a  ne^tive  quantity.  The 
success  of  lotteries  proves  that  this  is 
possible :  since  the  ag^gate  body  of 
adventurers  in  lotteries  necessarily 
lose,  otherwise  the  undertakers  could 
not  gain.  The  case  of  certain  pro- 
fessions is  considered  by  Adam  Smith 
to  be  similar.  "  The  probability  that 
any  particular  person  shall  ever  be 
qualified  for  the  employment  to  which 
he  is  educated,  is  very  different  in 
dififcrent  occupations.  In  the  greater 
part  of  mechanic  trades,  success  is 
almost  certain,  but  very  uncertain  in 
the  liberal  professions.  Put  your  son 
apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  there  is 
liUle  doubt  of  his  learning  to  make 
a  pair  of  shoes ;  but  send  him  to 
study  the  law,  it  is  at  least  twenty  to 
one  if  ever  he  mokes  such  proficiency 
as  will  enable  him  to  live  by  the  busi- 
ness. In  a  perfectly  fiedr  lottery,  those 
who  draw  tne  prizes  ought  to  gain  all 
that  is  lost  by  those  who  dntw  the 
blanks.  In  a  profession  where  twenty 
fail  for  one  tkat  succeeds,  that  one 
ought  to  gain  all  that  should  have 
been  gained  by  the  unsuccessful  twenty. 
The  counsellor-at-law,  who,  perhaps,  at 
near  forty  years  of  age,  be^ns  to  make 
something  by  his  profession,  ought  to 
receive  the  retribution,  not  only  of  lus 
own  so  tedious  and  expensive  educa- 
tion, but  of  that  of  more  than  twenty 
others  who  are  never  likely  to  make 
anything  by  it.  How  extravagant 
soever  the  fees  of  counaellors-at-law 
may  sometimes  appear,  their  reed  retri- 
bution is  never  equal  to  this.  Com- 
pute in  any  particular  place  what  is 
likely  to  be  aimually  eained,  and  what 
is  likely  to  bo  annually  spent,  by  all 
the  different  worionen  m  any  common 
trade,  such  as  that  of  shoemakers  or 
weavers,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
former  sum  will  generally  exceed  the 
latter.  But  make  the  same  computa- 
tion with  regard  to  all  the  counsellors 
and  students  of  law,  in  all  the  difl'erent 
inns  of  court,  and  you  will  find  that 
their  annual  gains  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  their   annual  ezpeDse, 
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oven  though  yon  rate  the  former  as 
high,  and  the  latter  08  low,  as  can 
well  be  done." 

Whether  this  is  true  in  o\ir  own  day, 
when  the  gains  of  the  few  arc  incom- 
parably greater  than  iu  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith,  but  also  the  unBuccessfiil 
aspirants  much  more  nnmerous,  those 
who  have  the  appropriate  infonnation 
must  decide,  it  d<)08  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  considered  by 
Adam  Smith,  that  the  prizes  which  he 
speaks  of  comprise  not  the  fees  of 
counsel  only,  but  the  places  of  emolu- 
ment and  honour  to  which  their  pro- 
fession gives  actress,  tc^gethcr  with  the 
coveted  distinction  of  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  public  eye. 

Even  where  there  arc  no  great 
prizes,  the  mere  love  of  excitement  is 
sometimes  enough  to  cause  an  adven- 
turous employm«;nt  to  be  overstocked. 
This  fs  apparent  "  in  the  readiness  of 
the  common  people  to  enlist  as  soldiers, 
or  to  go  to  eea.  .  .  .  The  dangers  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  a  life  of  adven- 
tures, instead  of  disheartening  young 
people,  seem  frequently  to  recommend 
a  trade  to  them.  A  tender  mother, 
among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  is 
often  afraid  to  send  her  son  to  school 
nt  a  sea-jiort  town,  lest  the  sight  of  the 
ships  an«l  the  converaation  and  ailven- 
tuves  of  the  sailors  phould  entifo  him 
to  go  to  sea.  The  distant  pn^sjH^ct  of 
hazards,  from  which  we  con  hope  to 
extricate  ourKelves  bv  cdurasrc!  and 
address,  is  not  disagreeable  to  us.  and 
docs  not  raise  the  wages  of  labour 
in  any  employment.  It  is  othenviso 
with  those  m  which  courage  and 
address  can  be  of  no  avail.  In  trades 
which  are  kno\\Ti  to  be  very  unwhole- 
some, the  wages  of  labour  are  always 
remarkably  high.  Unwholesomeness 
is  a  species  of  disagreeablcness,  and 
its  eflects  upon  the  wages  of  labour 
arc  to  be  ranked  under  that  general 
head." 

§  2.  The  preceding  are  cases  in 
tirhich  inequality  of  remuneration  is 
necessary  to  produce  equality  of  attrac- 
tiveness, and  are  examples  of  the 
omializing  effect  of  free  competition. 
The  fcUowing  are  coses  of  real  in- 


equality, and  arise  firom  a  diftral 
principle.  "The  wagm  of  Uhm 
vary  according  to  the  miall  or  gmi 
trust  which  matt  be  repoeecl  ia  As 
workmen.  The  wagce  en  goldinBIl 
and  jewellers  are  eveiywhere  mf&SH 
to  those  of  many  other  worfancB,  art 
only  of  equal,  Lot  of  much  wofeat 
ingenuity ;  on  account  of  the  pKciM 
materials  with  which  they  are  intnaKi 
We  trust  our  health  to'the  phnica% 
our  fortune  and  eometimes  oar  Hfe  aii 
reputation  to  the  lawrer  and  attom^ 
Such  confidence  coald  not  safeljr  b 
reposed  in  people  of  a  veiy  neat  m 
low  condition.  Their  reward  nart  b 
such,  therefore,  as  may  giye  them  thit 
rank  in  society  which  to  impottait 
a  trust  requires." 

llie  superiority  of  reward  ii  Ml 
hero  the  consequence  of  compeCitw^ 
but  of  its  absence ;  not  a  compensriiflt 
for  disadvantagea  inherent  in  thecal' 
ployment,  but  an  extra  advantage;  i 
kind  of  monopoly  price,  the  cflect  Mt 
of  a  legal,  but  of  wnat  has  been  tenai 
a  natural  monopoly.  If  all  laboorai 
were  trustworthy  it  would  not  la 
necessary  to  give  extra  pay  to  woil3i( 
poldsmiths  on  account  of  the  trflt 
i'he  degree  of  integrity  required  being 
supposed  to  be  uncommon,  thoeewhi 
can  make  it  appear  that  they  possess  ft 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  ths 
peculiarity,  and  obtain  higher  pavBi 
proportion  to  its  rarity.  This  q)eni» 
chiKs  of  considerations  which  AdsB 
Smith,  and  most  other  political  ecot^ 
mists,  have  taken  into  far  too  litde 
account,  and  from  inattention  to  wfaidi, 
he  has  given  a  most  imperfect  expos- 
tion  of  tlie  wide  difference  between  Ae 
remuneration  of  common  labour  uA 
that  of  skilled  employments. 

Some  employments  require  a  nndi 
longer  time  to  learn,  and  a  much  mow 
expensive  course  of  instruction  thaa 
others  ;  and  to  this  extent  there  h,  M 
explained  by  Adam  Smith,  an  inheiWl 
reason  for  their  being  more  higUf 
remunerated.  If  an  artizan  mn^ 
work  several  years  at  learning  htf  tn^ 
before  he  can  earn  anything,  and  len^ 
ral  years  more  before  becoming  lofr 
cicntly  skilful  for  its  finer  operatioaib 
he  must  have  a  prospect  of  tt  lii^ 
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;  enoQgh  to  pay  the  wages  of  all 
i8t  Ubour,  with  compensation 
)  delaj  of  payment,  and  an 
ity  for  the  expenses  of  his 
}n.  His  wages,  consequently, 
ield,  over  and  ahove  the  orai- 
nount,  an  annuity  sufficient  to 
Ihose  simis,  with  the  common 

profit,  within  the  number  of 
le  can  expect  to  live  and  be  in 
^  condition.  This,  which  is 
17  to  place  the  skilled  eniploy- 

aD  circumstances  taken  to- 
on the  same  level  of  advantage 
he  unskilled,  is  the  smallest 
ce  which  can  exist  for  any 
>f  time  between  the  two  remu- 
is,  since  otherwise  no  ono  would 
he  skilled  employments.  And 
xmnt  of  difference  is  all  which 
Smith's  principles  account  for. 
the  disparity  is  greater,  he 
to  think  that  it  must  bo  ex- 

by  apprentice  laws,  and  tho 
f  corporations,  which  restrict 
on  into  many  of  the  skilled 
ments.  But,  independently  of 
*  any  other  artiticial  monopolies, 
I  a  natural  monoi)oly  in  favour 
ed  labourers  against  the  un- 
which  makes  the  dififercnco  of 
exceed,  sometimes  in  a  manifold 
Ion,  what  is  sufficient  merely  to 
)  their  advantages.  If  un- 
labourcrs  had  it  in  their  power 
pete  with   skilled,   by  merely 

the  troublo  of  learning  the 
le  difference  of  wages  might  not 
what  would  compensate  them 

trouble,  at  tho  ordinary  rate  at 
abour  is  remunerated.  But  the 
At  a  course  of  instruction  is 
I,  of  even  a  low  degree  of  cost- 
r  that  the  labourer  must  bo 
ced  for  a  considerable  time 
ler  sources,  suffices  everywhere 
de  the  great  Inxiy  of  the  labour- 
pie  from  the  posbibility  of  any 
nnpetitlon.  Until  lately,  all 
nents  which  required  even  tho 

education    of    reading    and 

could  be  recruited  only  from  a 
Jass,  the  majority  having  had 
lOrtunity  of  acquiring  tliobO 
ents.  All  snch  employments, 
igly,  wore  immenacly  overpaid| 


as  measured  by  tho  ordinary  remune- 
ration of  labour.  Since  reading  and 
writing  have  been  brought  within  the 
reach  of  a  multitude,  the  monopoly 
price  of  the  lower  grade  of  educated 
employments  has  greatly  fallen,  tho 
competition  for  them  having  increased 
in  an  almost  incredible  degree.  There 
is  still,  however,  a  much  greater  dis- 
parity than  can  be  accounted  for  on 
the  principle  of  competition.  A  clerk 
from  whom  nothing  is  reqm'red  but  the 
mechanical  labour  of  copyine,  gains 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  his  mere 
exertion  if  he  receives  the  waees  of  & 
bricklayer's  labourer.  His  wonc  is  not 
a  tenth  part  as  hard,  it  is  quite  as  easy 
to  learn,  and  his  condition  is  less  pre- 
carious, a  clerk's  place  being  generally 
a  place  for  life.  The  higher  rate  of 
his  remuneration,   therefore,  must  be 

Sartly  ascribed  to  monopoly,  the  small 
cgree  of  education  required  being  not 
even  yet  so  generally  diffused  as  to 
call  forth  the  natural  number  of  com- 
petitors ;  and  partly  to  the  remaining 
influence  of  an  ancient  custom,  which 
requires  that  clerks  should  maintain 
the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  more 
highly  paid  class.  In  some  manual 
employments,  requiring  a  nicety  of 
hand  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
long  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  at 
any  cost  workmen  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, who  aro  capable  of  the  most 
delicate  kind  of  work ;  and  the  wages 
paid  to  them  are  only  limited  by  the 
price  which  purchasers  are  willing  to- 
give  for  tho  commodity  they  produce. 
This  is  tho  case  with  some  working 
watchmakers,  and  with  the  makers  of 
some  astronomical  and  optical  instru- 
ments. If  workmen  competent  to  such 
employments  were  ten  times  as  nume- 
rous as  they  arc,  there  would  be  pur- 
chasers for  all  which  they  could  make, 
not  indeed  at  tho  present  prices,  but  at 
those  lower  prices  which  would  be  tho 
natural  consequence  of  lower  wages. 
Similar  considerations  apply  in  a  still 
greater  degree  to  employments  which 
it  is  attempted  to  conbno  to  persons  of 
a  certain  social  rank,  such  as  what  are 
called  the  liberal  professions;  into 
which  a  person  of  wliat  is  considered 
too  low  a  class  of  society,  is  not  easily 
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aia.itr**!.  ar !  i:  *i=^r^l  d-^M  r-ic  tt.i-j  ■*i:i"  -:  ^:T>.^?,  one  trbidi  ■ 
♦a*:iT  4. .:.»-♦.  i.  :j.^  r-^rw  :  th-fv  tend  to  bring  domi 
5'.  i-iTiTi-v.  :- [■:*r'i.  oA*  r.::h-?r:">  :'--:  "rir.-s  ■::*  rkill-.-d  labour.  T1ieiD> 
Y**T.  'h*  vr.in*!  c.  *<  ;*r-'r'v"iv-k-i  -f-i-:  i!::~  ■::'  T»:s:3ni?rati'>n  between  tke 
rL-  I::.»  '.:'  •i-.:zj.r'\'-.  -.  ":«::t-  l  '::•.•*  *i::!-^i  a-;  tie  luukiUed  ia,  whhoot 
«:!5  re:  rr=.  :■  ?  't  !ibi:':r*r«.  x«  :«:■  '-•*  :  •:'r.  r^ry  much  crvater  than  if  jusb* 
a.:r.>:  ei-^T -.;.:::::.:  a-  h-?r»'i:: irr  ::•-  nA'i>.-  tu:  h  i«  desirable  that  ihu 
z'.T.f.zy.z.  ri  c  *>-:•:-:  ea:h  «e:i".  jt  ■  ?.:  ^h  'vl  :•»  r'rr?cte>i  br  raisinirthemi- 
r-jinj  ch:-»5v  r*im:t"r'i  frrm  tr.-.-  ."r.-.I-  sii^l-.L  n  t  "  _r  1  "rerin^  the  BoUed.  I( 
dr^.n  of  It'-.?*  airtidj  fm:!  jii  i-  ::.  h-TTVrr.  \ii  other  chanp»  takinc 
<T  in  *!r.T"'..:TiL''-rta  ct*  :Lr  *a=i?  r\r.i  r*. : :ein  st-H-ftT  an?  not  accompauiea 
T;:h  it  in  sccfil  estimaiK:!.  <  r  :r:n  ":t  a  frvr.zthrnic-^  of  tbe  checki  tt 
:h*:  ch:!'ir»n  ct"  wrvn*  wh:-.  if  orj:-  >i'Lij:i:r:  on  ih-?  part  of  lafarami 
naiir  rf  a  I-.wer  nek.  hare  encir.-^i-i  j-.aerallr.  th^rp?  will  be  a  tendcmr  » 
in  mi  -i  r.  z  •  "r  -^ai** ■  i v*^*  r.. r  t h-: ir  e  i»-  rr  r.«.  "c- rln  j  ihe  Ii.'-bt:  r  ^n^dea  of  skUlt.-d  la- 
Thfr  ii'^r?.:  proft--;<-'r.«  ar«»  air-stiv  ?-:pv.  :•  ".r  rs  icdor  tU*?  inducnce  of  a  rate  of 
p!ied  Ij  ih'r  s^ris  cf  .i:h«j-r  the  pr  :■  -i-  i:'  .'r*  ;v?  r*  j^:!.'.t»>i  ly  a  lower  standard 
*■!■  r.al  07  :he  i-ile  clas5i*^s:  ih-r  r:  r^  •. :'!:-.  ir.^tbar  :heir  own.  and  thus  to  de> 
hii'iiiy  *ki^!f-d  m  inaal  rn:pl'\n:i-  r.t*  .ir*?  t  r:  r.i:*.-  th-.-ir  <.vndition  without  nuau^ 
hii  ••1  up  tr.m  th^  srns  of  $ki':>-i  ftr*:-  ::.  ic  of  th>?  cr^n^nl  mast;  the  stimoiai 
zar*.  or  the  class  -f  tradesmen  wh-^  jivvP.  t-'^thoninlMp'icationof  theloweit 
nir:k  xrith  them:  the  lower  ciu^-v-i  nf  • '  -*  •..-inr  5t:iV.'. iont  to  611  np  withoat 
^ki.:':d  fmpl'^'ym'^nrs  are  in  a  sin::^  »r  'liii:  ::'.ty  :fce  .vliiiiional  space  gaioed 
en*-.-:  ar.a  unskilled  lal-iurori.  with  ly  i'.:.?ai  from  those  immediately  above, 
''-'■n.si.i.nal    exc*-rtioaj.    remain    fn^ia 

f:ith«;r  to  s<"in  in  tL'.ir  priatia«»  C'.n.liti-  n.  5  ?>.  A  r.-.-Mifyinc:  cimxmstance  itill 
C'ins'-qTi'nily  t!ie  wa^i  «  of  c:ich  t  '.i<s  r:::;a'*r.i«  to  be  noii^reit  wliich  interferes 
have  hitherto  been  R-in:lat«-d  by  tho  to  >  n:-?  extent  with  the  operation  of 
increase  of  its  own  popiilation.  rat'.i'^r  th-*  vHncipIos  thus  far  brouprht  to  view, 
than  of  the  icreneral  popnlation  of  the  Wi:;!^  it  is  trae.  a«a  grncral  mlc,  that 
OJi:ntrT.  If  the  professions  an?  o^vr-  th  'amines  of  skiUed  labour,  and o*> 
sto^k'xl.  it  is  lirrausp  the  class  r.f  «a-  jt  ■.  i.illy  -^f  any  labour  which  requires 
<^iety  fpim  which  thi-y  hav»?  always  f«.!:-  i  e«iiirati«>n.  are  at  a  monopoly 
mainly  b-^cn  FJj»piied,  has  irroatly  in-  r.i:-,  fr.'mthe  ini|w^wibility,  tothemaai 
creasfvl  in  nuniUrr.  and  boi-auso  !Mo«t  :  of  the  po'  pie,  of  obtainiup  that  educa- 
of  that  class  have  nunKrous  fan^.iii-.-s.  n  -n :  i;  is  also  true  that  the  policy  of 
and  brill?  i:psomo  at  least  of  their  sous  natii-ns,  (»r  thi^  Unmtv  of  individuals, 
to  pmfvssinnB.  If  the  wa;r«.-«Jof  arJzar.s  ii»n!:rrly  tlid  much  to  counteract  the 
remain  so  mnch  hicrher  than  those  of  etloct  of  this  limitation  of  competition, 
common  labt.-uriTS,  it  is  because  arti-  .  by  orUrinir  eloomosvnary  instnictiua 
zuns  arc  a  more  prudent  class.  ar.<l  da  !  to  a  much  larger  class  of  penons  than 
nr.t  marry  so  early  or  80  incnr.sideratrlv.  could  have  obiuined  the  same  advan- 
Tlie  changes,  however,  now  so  rapidly  t  a  ires  by  paying  their  price.  Adam 
taking  place  in  UKaLas  and  ideas,  are  :  Smith  has  jMiinted  out  the  operation 
undermining  all  those  distinctions  :  the  of  this  cause  in  keeping  down  there- 
habits  or  disabilities  which  chained  mnneration  of  scholarly  or  bookish  oo- 
people  to  their  horeditar}'  condition  ap«  oupations  gent^nilly,  and  in  particular 
fast  wearing  away,  and  evt^rv  cla.ss  is  of  idt-rgymtrn,  literary  men,  and  school- 
exposed  to  increased  and  increasing  mastrrs,  or  other  teachers  of  youth.  I 
competition  fivm  at  least  the  class  im-  .  cannot  better  set  forth  this  piart  of  tho 
mediately  below  it.  The  general  re-  j  subjrct  than  iu  his  words, 
laxation  of  conventional  barriers,  and  I  "It  has  Ivon  considered  as  of  so 
tho   increasod  facilities   of  education  i  much  imiwrtance  that  a  proper  number 


which  already  ore,  and  will  l»c  in  a 
much  greater  degree,  brought  within 
tho  reach  of  all,  tepd  to  produce,  among 


of  youn:::  people  should  bo  educated  for 
certain  profos^sions,  that  sometimes  the 
public,   aud  Eomctimcs   tho  piety  of 
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t»  finmdeit,  ha^e  ettablishcd 
r  pensioDi,  achoUrshi^s,  exhibi- 
,  bnnariei,  &o.  for  this  purpose, 
!i  draw  many  more  people  into 
I  tiades  tluui  conld  otnerwise  pro- 
to  follow  them.  In  all  Christian 
Ties,  I  beUeve,  the  education  of  the 
er  part  of  churchmen  is  paid  for  in 
uaner.  Very  few  of  them  are  eda- 
l  altogether  at  their  own  expense. 
bog,  tedions,  and  expensive  edu- 
D,  uierefore,  of  those  who  are,  will 
Iways  procnre  them  a  suitable  re- 
fiheclnxrch  beingcrowded  ynth  peo- 
ho,  in  order  to  get  employment,  are 
ig  to  accept  of  a  much  smaller  re- 
cuse than  what  such  an  education 
1  otherwise  have  entitled  them  to ; 
n  this  manner  the  competition  of 
oor  takes  away  the  reinird  of  the 
It  would  be  indecent,  no  doubt, 
mjpare  either  a  curate  or  a  chap- 
with  a  journeyman  in  any  common 
t.  Tho  pay  of  a  curate  or  a  chap- 
howerer,  may  very  properly  bo 
dered  as  of  the  same  nature  with 
wages  of  a  journeyman.  They 
lU  three,  paid  for  their  work  ac- 
ng  to  the  contract  which  they  may 
en  to  make  with  their  respective 
ion.  Till  after  the  middle  of  tho 
senth  century,  five  marks,  con- 
Bg  as  much  silver  as  ten  pounds 
r  present  money,  was  in  England 
anal  pay  of  a  curate  or  a  stipcn* 
parish  priest,  as  wo  find  it  rcgu- 
oj  the  oecreea  of  several  different 
luu  ooandls.  At  the  same  period 
enoe  a  day,  containin;i:  the  same 
dty  of  silver  as  a  shilling  of  our 
nt  money,  was  declared  to  bo  the 
if  a  master-mason,  and  threepence 
%  eqaal  to  ninepence  of  our  present 
J,  uat  of  a  journeyman  mason.* 
wages  of  both  th(Me  labourers, 
fore,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
antly  employed,  were  much  supe- 
o  those  of  the  cnrato.  Tho  wages 
»  master-mason,  supposing  him  to 
been  without  emplojrment  one- 
of  the  year,  would  have  fully 
lied  them,  hj  the  12th  of  Queen 
I,  c  12,  it  is  declared  'That 
for  want  of  sufficient  mainte- 

I  ibs  Statute  of  Labouren,  S5  Edw. 


nance  and  encouragement  to  curates, 
the  cures  have  in  several  places  been 
meanly  supplied,  the  bishop  is  there- 
fore empowered  to  appoint  oy  writing 
under  his  hand  and  seal  a  sufficient 
certain  stipend  or  allowance,  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty,  and  not  less  than  twenty 
poxmds  a  year.'  Forty  pounds  a  year 
18  reckoned  at  present  very  good  pay 
for  a  curate,  and  notwithstanuing  this 
act  of  pariiament,  there  are  many  cura- 
cies under  twenty  pounds  a  year.  This 
last  sum  does  not  exceed  what  is  6:^- 
quently  earned  by  common  labourers 
in  many  country  parishes.  Wlienever 
the  law  has  attempted  to  regulate  tho 
wages  of  workmen,  it  has  always  been 
rather  to  lower  them  than  to  raise 
them.  But  the  law  has  upon  many 
occasions  attempted  to  raise  the  wages 
of  curates,  and  for  the  dignitv  of  tho 
Church,  to  oblige  the  rectors  of  parishes 
to  ^ve  them  more  than  the  wretohed 
maintenance  which  they  themselves 
might  be  willing  to  accept  of.  And 
in  both  cases  tho  law  seems  to  have 
been  equally  inefiectual,  and  has  never 
been  either  able  to  raise  tho  wages  of 
curates  or  to  sink  those  of  labourers 
to  tho  degree  that  was  intended,  be- 
cause it  has  never  been  able  to  hinder 
either  the  one  from  being  willing  to 
accept  of  less  than  tho  legal  allowance, 
on  account  of  tho  indij^nce  of  their 
situation  and  the  multitude  of  their 
competitors;  or  the  other  from  re- 
ceiving more,  on  account  of  the  con- 
trary competition  of  those  who  expected 
to  derive  either  profit  or  pleasure  from 
employing  them." 

"  In  professions  in  which  there  are 
no  benefices,  such  as  law  (?)  and  physic, 
if  an  equal  proportion  of  people  were 
cdncatca  at  tho  public  expense,  tho 
coni]>etition  would  soon  be  so  great  as 
to  sink  very  much  their  pecuniary 
reward.  It  might  then  not  oe  worth 
any  man's  while  to  educate  his  son  to 
either  of  those  professions  at  his  own 
expense.  They  would  be  entirely 
abandoned  to  such  as  had  been  edu- 
cated by  those  public  charities ;  whose 
numbers  and  necessities  would  oblige 
them  in  general  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  very  miserable  recom* 
pense. 
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"Thiit  nnprofq^CFOos  race  of  men, 
commoDly  called  men  of  letters,  are 

Erctty  much  in  the  situation  which 
iwyers  ami  phvRicians  probably  would 
be  m  upon  the  foregoing  Rnpj)osition. 
In  every  part  of  Europe,  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  been  educated  for 
the  church,  but  have  been  hindered 
by  different  rcoHons  from  entering  into 
holy  orders,  lliey  have  generally, 
therefore,  been  educated  at  tlio  public 
expense,  and  their  numbers  are  every- 
where so  Gjeat  as  to  reduce  the  price 
of  their  labour  to  a  very  paltry  recom- 
pense. 

"  Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  the  only  employment  by 
which  a  man  of  letters  could  make 
anything  by  his  talents,  was  that  of  a 
public  or  private  teacher,  or  by  com- 
municating to  other  people  the  curious 
and  useful  knowledge  which  he  had 
acquired  himself:  and  this  is  still 
surely  a  more  honourable,  a  more  use- 
ful, and  in  general  even  a  more  pro- 
fitable employment  than  that  other  of 
writing  for  a  bookseller,  to  which  the 
art  of  printing  has  given  occasion. 
The  time  and  study,  the  genius,  know- 
ledge, and  application  requisite  to 
qualify  an  eminent  teacher  of  the 
sciences,  are  at  least  equal  to  what  is 
ncccssarj'  for  the  greatest  practitioners 
in  law  and  phvHic.  But  the  usual  re- 
ward of  the  eminent  teacher  bears  no 
proportion  to  that  of  tlie  lawyer  or 
physician ;  because  the  trade  of  the 
one  is  crowded  with  indigint  people 
who  have  been  brought  up  to  it  at 
the  public  expense,  whereas  those  of 
the  other  two  are  encumbered  with 
very  few  who  have  not  boon  educated 
Ht  their  own.  The  usual  recompense, 
however,  of  public  and  private  teachers, 
small  as  it  may  appear,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  less  tiian  it  is,  if  the 
competition  of  those  yet  more  indigent 
men  of  letters  who  write  for  bread  was 
not  taken  out  of  the  market.  Ik^foro 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  a 
scholar  and  a  beggar  seem  to  have 
been  terms  very  nearly  synonymous. 
The  dillcrent  governors  of  iho  univer- 
sities before  that  time  appear  to  have 
often  granted  licenses  to  their  scholars 
to  beg." 


S  4.    TIm  demftiid  ibr 
bour  hu  10  greatly 
Adam  Smith  wiotay  whila 
iions  for  eleemoajmaiT' 
nowhere  been  nnich  added 
the  Gonntriea  which  hava 
revolution*   hara    beea 
nished,  that  Kttk  afiaet 
down  the  recompeiiia  <tf  li: 
can  now  be  ascnbed  to  the 
those  institptiona.  But  an 
equivalent  is  now  produced 
somewhat  8imilar--the 
pereons  who,  by  analogj 
arts,  may  be  called 
raiy  occupation  is  one  of 
in  which  snccese  may  be 
persons  the  greater  part  ef 
IS  taken  up  by  other  em;  * 
the  education 

common  education   of'  alE^ 
persons.    The 
pcndently  of  money,  in 
state  of  the  world,  to  all 
either  vanity  to  gratify,  or 
public  objects  to  promote^ 
These  motives  now 
career  a  gfreat  and  in< 
of  persons  who  do  not 
niary  fruits,  and  who 
sort  to  it  if  it  afibrded  no 
at  all.    In  our  own  ooontz^^ 
known  examples),  the  most 
and  on  the  whole  most  e 
sophical  writer  of  recent 
tham),  the  greatest  politi 
(Ricardo),  the  most  cphe; 
brated,  and  the  really 
(Byron  and  Shelley),  and  tla^ 
cessful  writer  of  prose  fict^ 
were  none  of  them  author^^ 
sion ;  and  only  two  of  the 


and  Byron,  could  have  su 
selves  by  the  works  \i 
Nearly  all   the   high  dep& 


vahtB 
Dcnt  p] 

ilDfS  (i 

lecoMi 

eialiye 

teitpo 

mosti 

iSaH\ 

^,  Sat 
them 


authorship  are,  to  a  great  c^  •"    ^Itk^gU 
larly  iillea.     In  consequenc^y^    ef  mi%, 
the  highest  pecuniary  V^^^^^mnU, 
cessful    authorship  are  ^^^^^wJcdnd 
greater  than  at  any  former  'P^    ofS! 
on    any    rational  calculation*  jj^y-*^ 
chances,  in  the  existini;  ^^^^^^ 
scarce!  V  any  writer  can  hop©  ^SUL* 
liring  by  books,  and  to  do  so  ^^\J^ 
zincs  and  reviews  becomes  (i^'v^ 
difficult.    It  is  only  the  mor* 
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sAgreeable  kinds  of  literary 
those  which  confer  no  per- 
ity,  such  as  most  of  those 
tin  newspapers,  or  with  the 
odicals,  on  which  an  edu- 
.  can  now  rely  for  subsist- 
lese,  the  remuneration  is, 
9  decidedly  high  ;  because, 
Med  to  the  competition  of 

>  be  called  "  poor  scholars" 

>  have  received  a  learned 
ym  some  public  or  private 
y  are  exempt  from  that  of 
ose  who  have  other  means 
eing  seldom  candidates  for 
yments.  Whether  these 
fes  arc  not  connected  with 
idically  amiss  in  the  idea 
»  as  a  profession,  and  whe- 
»cial  arrangement  under 
achers  of  mankind  consist 
^ving  out  doctrines  for 
led  to  be,  or  can  possibly 
>iient  thing— would  be  a 
worthy  of  the  attention  of 

r^l,  like  the  literary  profes- 
icntly  adopt e<l  by  persons 
Qt  means,  either  from  reli- 
'  for  the  sake  of  the  honour 
I  which  may  belong  to  it, 
2e  of  the  high  prizes  which 
;  and  it  is  now  principally 
son   that   the  salaries  of 

so  low;  those  salaries, 
iderably  raised  by  the  in- 
•ublic  opinion,  being  still 
tufficient  as  the  sole  means 
T  one  who  has  to  maintain 
la  expected  from  a  clergy 
established  church. 
I  occupation  is  carried  on 
arsons  who  derive  the  main 
beir  subsistence  from  other 
reniunerati<m  mav  be  lower 
iny  extent,  than  the  wages 
levere  labour  in  other  em- 

The  principal  example  of  J 
s  domestic  manufactures, 
ling  and  knitting  were  car- 
every  cotta^,  by  families 
>ir  principal  support  from 
the  price  at  which  their 
8  sold  (which  constituted 
ration  of  the  labour)  was 
w,  that  there  would  have 


been  required  great  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery to  undersell  it.  The  amount 
of  the  remuneration  in  such  a  case, 
depends  chiefly  upon  whether  the  quan> 
tity  of  the  commodity,  produced  by  this 
description  of  labour,  suffices  to  supply 
the  wtiole  of  the  demand.  If  it  does 
not,  and  there  is  consequently  a  neces- 
sity for  some  labourers  who  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  employment, 
the  price  of  the  article  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  those  labourers  at  the 
ordinary  rate,  and  to  reward  therefore 
very  handsomely  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers. But  if  the  demand  is  so  limited 
that  the  domestic  manufacture  can  do 
more  than  satisfy  it,  the  price  is  natu- 
rally kept  down  to  the  lowest  rate  at 
which  peasant  families  think  it  worth 
while  to  continue  the  production.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  because  the  Swiss  artizans 
do  not  depend  for  the  whole  of  their 
subsistence  upon  their  looms,  that  Zu- 
rich is  able  to  maintain  a  competition 
in  the  European  market  with  English 
capital,  and  English  fuel  and  ma- 
chinery.* TliuH  iar,  as  to  the  remu- 
neration of  the  subsidiary' employment ; 
but  the  effect  to  the  labourers  of  hav- 
ing this  additional  resource,  is  almost 
certain  to  be  (unless  peculiar  counter- 
acting causes  intervene)  a  propor- 
tional diminution  of  the  wages  of  tlicir 
main  occupation.  The  habits  of  the 
people  (as  has  already  been  so  often 
remarked)  everywhere  require  some 
particular  scale  of  living,  and  no  more, 
as  the  condition  without  which  they 
will  not  bring  up  a  family.  Whether 
the  income  wliich  maintains  them  in 
this  condition  comes  from  one  source 
or  from  two,  makes  no  difference :  if 
there  is  a  second  source  of  income,  thev 
require  less  from  the  first;  and  multi- 
ply (at  least  this  has  always  hitherto 
l)een  the  case)  to  a  point  w&ich  leaves 
them  no  more  from  both  employments, 

*  Fmir-flfths  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Canton  of  Zurich  are  unall  farmers,  gene> 
rally  proprietors  of  their  farms.  The  cotton 
roanuflMSture  occupies  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially 23,000  people,  nearly  a  tenth  part  of  the 
population;  and  they  consume  •  greater 
quantity  of  cotton  per  inhabitant  than  either 
France  or  England.  See  the  StaMstical  Ac- 
count of  Zurich,  formerly  cited,  pp.  1U6, 108, 
110. 
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than  thcv  would  probably  have  had 
from  eitlier  if  it  had  been  their  sole 
occupation. 

For  the  same  rcanon  it  is  found  that, 
catena  parihtUy  those  trades  are  gene- 
nilly  the  worst  paid,  in  which  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  artizan  aid  in 
the  work.  The  income  which  the 
habits  of  the  class  demand,  and  down 
to  which  they  are  almost  sure  to  mul- 
tiply, is  made  np,  in  those  trades,  by 
the  earning  of  tne  whole  family,  while 
«n  others  the  same  income  must  be  ob- 
t lined  by  the  labonr  of  the  man  alone. 
It  is  even  probable  that  their  collective 
earnings  will  amount  to  a  smaller  sum 
than  those  of  the  man  alone  in  other 
trade «;  because  the  prudential  re- 
btraint  on  marriage  is  imusually  weak 
when  the  only  consequence  imme- 
diately felt  is  an  improvement  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  joint  earnings  of  the 
two  going  further  in  their  domestic 
economy  afler  marriage  than  before. 
8iich  accordingly  is  the  fact,  in  tlie 
case  of  hand-loom  weavers.  In  most 
kinds  of  weaving,  women  can  and  do 
earn  as  much  as  men,  and  children  are 
employed  at  a  very  early  age ;  but  the 
ag^n^^gate  earnings,  of  a  family  are 
lower  than  in  almost  any  other  kind  of 
industry,  and  the  marriages  earlier.  It 
is  noticeable  also  that  there  are  cer- 
tain branches  of  hand-loom  weaving  in 
which  wages  are  much  above  the  rate 
common  in  the  trade,  and  that  these 
are  the  branches  in  which  neither 
women  nor  young  persons  are  em- 
ployed. These  facts  were  authenti- 
cated by  the  incpiines  of  the  Hand- 
loom  Weavers  Commission,  which  made 
its  report  in  1841.  No  argimient  can 
bo  honce  derived  for  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  the  liberty  of  competing 
in  tho  labour  market;  since  even 
when  no  more  is  earned  by  tho  labour 
of  a  man  and  a  >^-oman  than  wx)uld 
have  been  earned  by  the  man  alone, 
the  advantage  to  the  woman  of  not  de- 
pending on  a  master  for  subsistence 
may  bo  more  than  an  equivalent.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  considered  desir- 
able as  a  permanent  element  in  the 
condition  of  a  lal^ouring  class,  that  the 
mother  of  the  family  (the  cas«  of  sin- 
gle women  is  totally  ditrerent)  should 
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be  under  tlie  neoeiB^  of  woikagfiv 
subfflstence,  at  least  ebewheie  tbma 
their  place  of  abode.  In  the  one  if 
children,  who  are  neoessiirily  dB|Mnit 
ent,  the  influence  of  their  oonptiilMi 
in  depressing  the  labonr  muketisn 
important  element  in  the  auestioB  d 
limiting  their  labour,  in  oroer  to  |n» 
vide  better  lor  their  education, 

§  5.  It  deserves  GonsidentiM,  lAf 
the  wages  of  women  are  geaenQf 
lower,  and  very  much  lower,  tbian  tho» 
of  men.  They  are  not  vnivensDy  wl 
Where  men  mm!  women  work  at  tk* 
same  employment,  if  it  he  one  ftr 
which  th^  are  equally  titted  in  pant 
of  physical  power,  they  ara  not  alwtyt 
unequally  paid.  Women,  in  fiwIoriML 
sometimes  earn  as  much  as  men;  saA 
so  they  do  in  hand-kxxn  weaiim^ 
which,  being  paid  by  the  picoe,  farisgi 
tlieir  efficiency  to  a  sore  test  WhM 
the  efficiency  is  equal,  bat  the  pay  ni- 
equal,  the  only  explanation  that  cm 
bo  given  is  custom ;  grounded  eitUr 
in  a  |>rcjudice,  or  in  the  present  eat- 
stitution  of  society,  vhich,  makii^ 
almost  every  woman,  aodally  spetk- 
ing,  an  appendago  of  soine  aian,  ea- 
abli>s  men  to  take  systeaaticaUy  the 
li<m'8  share  of  whatever  heloi^  t» 
both.  But  the  principal  qoestioB  »- 
lates  to  the  peculiar  empwjments  ef 
women.  The  remuneration  of  these  ii 
always,  I  believe,  greatly  beknr  that  of 
emplojrments  of  equal  skill  and  equal 
disagreeablencBs,  caniod  on  bj  men. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  explansiioa 
is  evidently  that  already  given :  as  ia 
the  case  of  domestic  servants,  whose 
wages,  speaking  generally,  are  not 
determined  by  competition,  bat  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  market  Tslne 
of  the  labour,  and  in  this  excess,  at  in 
almost  all  things  which  are  regulated 
by  custom,  the  male  sex  obtains  hj^  far 
the  largest  share.  In  the  oocnpatifflit 
in  which  employers  take  full  advantage 
of  competition,  the  low  wages  of  womea 
as  companid  with  the  ordinary  ean- 
ings  of  men,  are  a  proof  that  the  em- 
ployments aro  overstocked:  that  al* 
though  so  much  smaller  a  number  of 
women,  than  of  men,  support  them- 
selves by  wages,  the  oocapations  which 
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ige  make  aooessible  to  them 
fttifidj  10  few,  that  the  field 
ipkupnent  ia  aitill  more  orer- 
t  mnat  be  oboeired,  that  aa 
r  atand,  a  suflknent  degree 
din^  may  depress  the  wages 
io  m  mnch  lower  mininmm 
«f  meD.  The  wages,  at 
^  women,  must  be  equal 
mi ;  bat  need  not  be  more 

0  it;  the minhnimi,  in  their 
pittance  absohitdj  reqoi- 
•nstenance  oi  one  human 
r  the  lowest  point  to  which 
iqwiabimdaiit  competition 
mtlj  depreas  the  wages  of 
«rajs  someidiat  more  than 
"V  the  wife  of  a  labouring 
9t  bj  general  costom  con- 

1  eaniings,  the  man's  wages 
least  anfiScient  to  support 
ife,  and  a  number  of  chil- 
t«  to  keep  up  the  popula- 

it  were  less,  tlie  population 
>e  kepi  up.  And  even  if 
rna  something,  their  joint 
•  be  sufficient  to  support, 
dms^Tes,  but  (at  least  for 
f  their  children  also.  The 
yg  of  few  wages,  therefore, 
ing  some  transitory  crisis, 
Locaying  employment,)  can 
r  in  any  occupation  which 
employed  has  to  live  by, 
tecupations  of  women. 

OS  far,  we  have,  through 
ion,  proceeded  on  the  aup- 
nl  competition  is  free,  so  far 
hmaan  interference;  being 
yby  natural  causes,  or  by 
kded  effect  of  general  social 
tea.  But  law  or  custom 
itre  to  Umit  competition, 
ioe  laws,  or  the  regulations 
te  bodies,  make  the  access 
ticnlar  employment  slow, 
difficult,  the  wages  of  that 
at  may  bo  kept  much  above 
ral  proportion  to  the  wages 
1  labour.  They  might  be  so 
toot  any  assignable  limit, 
)t  that  wages  which  exceed 
rate  require  corresponding 
1  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
hich  even  a  restricted  num- 


ber of  producers  can  dimse  of  all  tliey 
produce.  In  moat  civiuzed  countries, 
the  restrictions  of  this  kind  which 
once  existed  have  been  either  abo- 
lished or  very  much  relaxed,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  disappear  entirely.  In 
some  trades,  however,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  combinations  of  workmen 
produce  a  similar  effect.  Those  com- 
oinations  always  fail  to  uphold  wagea 
at  an  artificial  rate,  unless  they  alao 
limit  the  number  of  competitors.  But 
they  do  occasionally  suooeed  in  accom- 
plishing this.  In  several  trades  the 
workmen  have  been  able  to  make  it 
almost  impracticable  ftn*  strangers  to  ob- 
tain admission  dther  as  journeymen  or 
as  apprentioes,  except  in  limited  nnm- 
bers,  and  under  such  restrictions  aa 
they  choose  to  impose.  It  was  given 
in  evidence  to  the  Hand-loom  Weavers 
Commission,  that  this  is  one  of  tiia 
hardships  which  aggravate  the  grievous 
condition  of  that  depressed  class.  Their 
own  employment  is  overstocked  and 
almost  ruined;  but  there  are  many 
other  trades  which  it  would  not  be  dil^ 
ficult  for  ihem  to  learn :  to  this,  how- 
ever, the  combinations  of  woricmen  in 
those  other  trades  are  said  to  interpoae 
an  obstacle  hitherto  insurmountable. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  cruel 
manner  in  which  the  exclusive  prin* 
ciple  of  these  combinations  operates  in 
a  case  of  this  peculiar  nature,  the 
qnestion,  whether  they  are  on  the 
whole  naore  useful  or  mischievous,  i^ 
quires  to  be  decided  on  an  enlai^ged 
consideration  of  consequences,  among 
which  such  a  fact  as  this  is  not  one  S 
the  most  important  items.  Putting 
aside  the  atrocities  sometimes  com- 
mitted by  workmen  in  the  way  of  per- 
sonal outrage  or  intimidation,  which 
caanot  be  too  rigidly  repressed ;  if  the 
present  state  of  the  general  habits  of 
the  people  were  to  remain  for  ever  un- 
improved, these  partial  combinations, 
in  so  far  as  they  do  succeed  in  keeping 
up  the  wages  of  any  trade  by  limiting 
its  numbers,  mi^rht  be  looked  upon  as 
simply  intrenching  round  a  particular 
spot  against  the  inroads  of  over-popu 
lation,  and  making  the  wages  of  the 
class  depend  upon  their  own  rate  of 
increasei  instead  o{  de^ndic^  ow  ^^'s.^ 
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of  a  more  reckless  and  improvident 
class  than  themselves.  What  at  first 
sight  seems  the  injustice  of  excluding 
the  more  numerous  body  from  sharing 
the  gains  of  a  comparatively  few,  dis- 
api)car8  when  vro  consider  that  by 
being  admitted,  they  would  not  be 
made  bettor  off,  for  more  than  a  short 
time ;  the  only  permanent  effect  which 
tlieir  admission  would  produce,  would 
bo  to  lower  the  others  to  their  own 
level.  To  what  extent  the  force  of 
this  consideration  is  annulled  when  a 
tendency  commences  towards  dimi- 
nished over-crowding  in  the  labouring 
classes  generally,  and  what  grounds  of 
a  different  nature  there  may  be  for  re- 
garding the  existence  of  trade  combi- 
nations as  rather  to  be  desired  than 
deprecated,  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  this  work,  with 
the  suojcct  of  Combination  Laws. 

§  7.  To  conclude  this  subject,  I 
amst  repeat  an  observation  already 
made,  that  there  are  kinds  of  labour  of 
which  the  wages  are  fixed  by  custom, 
and  not  by  competition.  Sucn  are  the 
fees  or  charges  of  professional  persons : 
of  physicians,  surgeons,  barristers,  and 
even  attorneys.  Thi^se,  as  a  general 
rule,  do  not  vary,  and  though  competi- 
tion operates  upon  those  classes  as 
much  as  upon  any  others,  it  is  bv  di- 
viding the  Dusiness,  not,  in  general,  by 
diminishing  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
paid.  The  cause  of  this,  perhaps,  has 
been  the  prevalence  of  an  opinion  that 
Buch  persons  are  more  trustworthy  if 
paid  highly  in  proportion  to  the  work 
they  perform ;  insomuch  that  if  a  lawyer 
or  a  physician  offered  his  services  at 
less  than  the  ordinary  rate,  instead  of 
gaining  more  practice,  he  would  pro- 
bably lose  that  which  he  already  had. 
For  analogous  reasons  it  is  usual  to 


pay^  greatly  beyond  the  roaiket  price  of 
their  labour,  all  personi  in  whom  the 
employer  wishes  to  place  peculiar  tnutt 
or  from  whom  he  requires  BometluBS 
besides  their  mere  services.  For  »• 
ample,  most  personi  who  can  afibrd  it, 
pay  to  their  domestic  Benrants  hi(^ 
wages  than  would  purchase  in  ths 
market  the  labour  of  pervons  fuUr  at 
competent  to  the  work  required.  Thf? 
do  tnis,  not  merely  from  oatentalioi, 
but  also  from  more  reasonable  modvei; 
cither  because  ther  desire  that  thoi« 
they  emoloy  should  serva  them  dben^ 
fully,  ana  be  anxioos  to  remain  ia  thdr 
ser\ice ;  or  because  thoj  do  not  like  tft 
drive  a  hard  baipiin  with  people  whoa 
thev  are  in  constant  intercourse  witk; 
or  [because  they  dislike  to  have  aeir 
their  persons,  and  continnaUj  in  their 
sight,  people  with  the  appearance  and 
habits  which  are  the  nsnal  acoomnii- 
mcnts  of  a  mean  remtmeration.  Siai- 
lar  feelings  operate  in  the  minds  of 
persons  in  business,  with  respect  tt 
their  clerks  and  other  employra.  li* 
berality,  generosity,  and  &e  credit  of 
the  employer,  are  motivts  which,  to 
whatever  extent  they  operate,  precleds 
taking  the  utmost  advantage  of  oolnp^ 
tition:  and  doubtless  soch  moCivet 
might,  and  even  now  do,  opersie  oa 
employers  of  labour  in  all  the  great 
departments  of  industiy ;  and  most  de* 
sirable  is  it  that  they  should.  Bot 
they  can  never  raise  the  average  wa«s 
of  labour  beyond  the  ratio  of  popolatioa 
to  capital.  By  giving  more  to  each 
person  employed,  they  limit  the  power 
of  giving  employment  to  nnmbers;  and 
however  excellent  their  moral  effect, 
they  do  little  good  economicallj,  unlen 
the  pauperism  of  those  who  are  shot 
out,  leads  indirectly  to  a  lea^j^'*^'''*^ 
by  means  of  an  increased  restnint  on 
population. 
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OF  PROFITB. 


ited  of  the  la- 
)rodace,  vre  next 
f  the  capitalist ; 
stock ;  the  gains 
ivances  the  cx- 
•who,  from  funds 
rs  the  waees  of 
)rt8  them  auring 
ies  the  reqaisito 
md  tools  or  ma- 
n,  by  the  usual 
the  produce  be- 
f  at  his  pleasure, 
m  for  his  outlay, 
ains  a  surplus, 
the  net  income 
)  amount  which 
id  in  necessaries 
svhich  by  further 
lis  wealth, 
labourer  are  the 
ir,  so  the  profits 
operly,  according 
loscn  expression, 
)stincnce.  They 
ty  forbearing  to 
JT  his  own  uses, 
16  consumed  by 
for  their  uses, 
ho  requires  a 
ten  in  personal 
be  a  gainer  by 
tal,  tho  capital 
m  the  sum  of  the 
neld  during  the 
t  live.  But  while 
ishcd,  he  has  al- 
isuming  it  if  he 
n  bestow  it  upon 
nd  in  the  mcan- 
i  it  an  income, 
impoverishment 
lion  of  his  own 

ever,  which  the 
enables  a  person 
'  is  properly  an 
e  of  the  capital 
cb  as  a  solvent 


person  would  be  willine  to  pay  for  the 
loan  of  it.  This,  whicn  as  everybody 
knows  is  called  interest,  is  all  that  a 
person  is  enabled  to  get  by  merely  ab- 
staining from  the  immediate  consump- 
tion of  his  capital,  and  allowing  it  to 
be  used  for  productiye  purposes  by 
others.  The  remuneration  which  if 
obtained  in  any  country  for  mere  ab- 
stinence, is  measured  by  the  current 
rate  of  interest  on  the  best  security; 
such  security  as  precludes  any  appre- 
ciable chance  of  losing  the  principaL 
What  a  person  expects  to  gain,  who 
superintends  the  employment  of  his 
ovm  capital,  is  always  more,  and  gene- 
rally much  more,  than  this.  The  rate 
of  profit  greatly  exceeds  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, iiie  surplus  is  partly  compensa- 
tion for  risk.  By  lending  his  capital,  on 
unexceptionable  security,  he  runs  little 
or  no  nsk.  But  if  he  embarks  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  he  always 
exposes  his  capital  to  some,  and  iu 
many  cases  to  very  great,  daneer  of 
partial  or  total  loss.  For  this  uanger 
he  must  be  compensated,  otherwise  he 
will  not  incur  it.  He  must  likewise  be 
remunerated  for  the  devotion  of  his 
time  and  labour.  The  control  of  the 
operations  of  industry  usually  belongs 
to  the  person  who  supplies  the  whole 
or  the  greatest  part  of  the  funds  by 
which  they  are  carried  on,  and  who, 
according  to  the  ordinary  arrangement^ 
is  cither  alone  interested,  or  is  the  per- 
son most  interested  (at  least  directly), 
in  tho  result.  To  exercise  this  control 
with  efficiency,  if  the  concern  is  large 
and  complicated,  reauires  great  assi- 
duity, and  often,  no  ordinary  skill.  This 
assiduity  and  skill  must  be  remune- 
mted. 

The  gross  profits  from  capital,  the 
gains  retumea  to  those  who  supply  the 
funds  for  production,  must  sufiice  for 
these  three  purposes.  They  must 
afford  a  sufficient  equivalent  lot  a\^\\« 
nencei  indemnity  for  xiek,  axAt«ii^^ 
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Deration  for  the  lalxjur  and  skill  ro- 
auired  for  Fuporintcndencc.  ITieFC 
aifl<  rent  coinjx'Dsations  may  be  cither 
paid  to  the  «anie,  or  to  diJierent  pcr- 
80DB.  Tho  capita],  or  sr.nic  part  oi  it, 
majr  be  borrowed  :  inav  belong  to  some 
one  who  does  not  undertake  the  rixkfl 
or  the  troable  of  business.  In  that 
case,  the  lender,  or  owner,  is  the  per- 
son who  practises  the  abstinence  ;  and 
is  remunerated  for  it  by  the  interest 
paid  to  him,  while  the  diflerenco  be- 
tween the  interest  and  the  gross  profit 
remunerates  the  exertions  and  risks  of 
the  undertaker.*  Sometimes,  ag:ain, 
the  capital,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  supplied 
by  what  is  called  a  sleeping  partner ; 
w'ho  shares  the  risks  of  the  employ- 
ment, but  not  the  trouble,  and  who,  m 
consideration  of  those  risks,  recciTes 
not  a  mere  interest,  but  a  stipulated 
share  of  the  gross  profits.  Sometimes 
the  capital  is  supplied  and  the  risk  |  present  and  the  futuro:  (intlwwordi 


maybe  described  reapectiTeW tt hl^ 
rest,  insurance,  and  wages  of  n^tA' 
tcndence. 

§  2.  The  lowest  rate  of  profit  wUdi 
can  permanently  exist,  is  that  lAak 
is  barely  adequate,  at  the  ciTen  phoi 
and  time,  to  afibrd  aM  cqvnraleit  fv 
the  abstinence,  risk,  and  exettm  b^ 
plied  in  the  emplorment  of  tuiftd. 
From  the  grass  proAt,  ham  fink  to  h 
deducted  as  nnicn  as  will  Jam  a  M 
suflkient  on  the  avenge  to  coicral 
losses  incident  to  the  cnpkfBeA 
Next,  it  must  afibrd  snch  an  eqvTikit 
to  the  owner  of  the  capntal  for  Ibihev- 
ing  to  consume  it,  as  is  then  ni 
there  a  sufficient  motif«  to  Inm  topff* 
sist  in  his  abctinenee.  How  nn 
will  bo  required  to  fana  thai  eqvfi- 
lent,  do^nds  on  the  oompunstTPS  vdoB 
placed,  m  the  given  socMtj,  vpm  tb 


formerly  used)  on  the  strength  of  tfci 
effective  dcsiro  of  aocumnlatko.  F» 
ther,  after  covering  all  lones^  sad  rs- 
mnneratine  the  owner  for  foiteariBets 
consume,  there  must  be  mBetfab^lB& 
to  recompense  the  Ubonr  uid  dbD  of 
the  person  who  devotes  hSm  time  to  the 
business.  This  recompense  too  noit 
be  sufficient  to  enable  at  leut  the 
owners  of  the  larger  capitals  to  leceim 
for  their  trouble,  or  to  paj  to 


incurrcrd  by  one  person,  and  the  bus>i 
ncHs  carried  on  exclusively  in  his  name, 
while  the  trouble  of  management  is 
made  over  to  another,  who  is  engaged 
for  that  purpose  at  a  fixed  salary. 
Management,  however,  by  hired  ser- 
vants, who  have  no  interest  in  the 
result  but  that  of  preserring  their 
salaries,  is  proverbially  inefficient,  un- 
less they  act  under  the  inspecting  eye, 
if  not  the  controlling  hand,  of  the  per- 
son chiefly  interested :  and  prudence  j  manager  for  his,  what  to'tliem  or 
almost  always  recommends  giving  to  I  will  be  a  sufficient  indoccmeBt  lor  ud* 
a  manager  not  thus  controlled,  a  re-  |  dergoing  it.  If  the  surplus  is  no  mnv 
muneratjon  partly^  dependent  on  the  j  than  this,  none  but  largo  msaifi  of 
profits;  which  virtually  reduces  the  I  capital  will  be  employed  prodoctivelf; 
case  to  that  of  a  sleeping  partner.  Or  |  and  if  it  did  not  even  amoont  to  thn, 
finally,  the  same  person  may  own  the  capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  pie- 
capital,  and  conduct  the  business;  I  duct  ion,  and  nnprodnctively  copsamed, 
adding,  if  he  will  and  can,  to  the  man-  |  until,  by  an  indirect  conseqnenoeof  its 
agcment  of  his  own  capital,  that  of  as  i  diminished  amount,  to  be  explained 
much  more  as  the  owners  may  be  will-  !  hereafter,  the  rate  of  profit  was  rtised. 
ing  to  trust  him  with.  But  under  I  Such,  then,  is  the  minimum  of 
any  and  all  of  these  arrangements,  the  j  profits  :  but  that  minimum  is  exceed- 
lamo  three  things  require  their  rcmu-  '  ingly  variaMe,  and  at  some  times  sad 
neration,  and  must  obtain  it  from  the  j  places  extremely  low ;  on  aooooot  of 
gross  iirofit :  abstinence,  risk,  exertion,  j  the  prcat  variableness  of  two  out  of 
And  tiie  three  parts  into  which  profit  '  its  three  elements.    lluU  the  rate  of 


may  be  considered  as  resolving  itself, 

*  It  U  to  be  regretted  that  thii  word,  in 
this  lente,  is  not  iamiliar  to  an  English  emr. 
French  pohtical  economists  enjoj  a  great 
advantage  in  being  able  to  speak  cnrrentlj 
ofletjurrJUi  is  ttmtrepnwmr. 


necessary  remuneration  for  abstinence^ 
or  in  other  words  the  efiective  desirs 
of  accumulation,  differs  widely  in  dijt 
ferent  states  of  society  and  civilisation, 
has  been  seen  in  a  fonner  diapteb 
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the  ntmoat  peril  of  mTsr  being  paid. 
In  most  of  the  native  itatea  of  India, 
the  kiweat  teima  on  which  any  one 
will  lend  money,  CTen  to  the  gOTcrn 
meot,  are  luch,  that  if  the  intereit  ii 
paid  ooty  (or  a  few  yean,  and  tb« 
principal  not  at  all,  tbe  lender  ia  tolar 
abi^  well  indemnifed.  If  theaccnmn- 
laboD  of  priiicipal  and  compoond  inta- 
icst  il  Dltimiitely  oompromisad  at  a 
few  ahilliiigi  in  tbe  pound,  ha  hat 
genenllj  made  an  adTanlageona  bM- 

S  3.  Tits  remniMTation  of  capital  b 

di^ient  employmenta,  much  more  thin 
tbe  remuneiation  of  labour,  *ariea  ac- 
cording Is  tba  circnmatancm  which 
render  one  emplaynient  more  atbao- 
tive,  or  more  repulsive,  than  another. 
The  [XTifitB,  Eir  example,  of  retail 
trade,  in  proportion  tfl  the  capital  em- 

Sloyed,  exceed  thnao  of  wlioleiole 
ealeia  or  manufacture  ri,  lor  this  rea- 
■Du  amoD^  otbors,  that  there  is  leia 
considoraCion  attached  to  the  employ- 
ment. The  greotcat,  however,  of  uicso 
diSerencee.  is  that  caused  by  difference 
of  risk.  The  projits  of  a  gunpowder 
manufacturer    muat    be   ccnaiderably 

raler  than  the  average,  to  make  up 
the  peculiar  ritkB  to  which  be  and 
his  property  are  constantly  eipoasd. 
When,  bowcver,  aa  in  the  case  of 
marine  adventure,  the  pecnliar  riaks 
are  capable  of  being,  and  commoalf 
are,  commoted  fm-  a  fixed  payment, 
tbe  premium  of  insurance  takes  its 
regular  placa  among  the  charges  of 
production ;  and  the  oompeniation 
which  tbe  owner  of  the  ship  or  cargo 
receives  for  that  pajment.  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  estimate  of  hii  profits,  but 
19  included  in  the  repiaoemant  of  bis 
otmUl. 

The  portion,  too,  of  tbe  greet  profl^ 
which  lonns  tbe  remuneration  (or  tba 
labour  and  skill  of  the  dealer  or  pro- 
ducer, is  very  diflerent  in  difterent  em- 
ploymenta-  This  is  the  ex^danatioB 
alvnya  given  of  the  extraordinai?  rato 
of  apotbecariea'  profit ;  tbe  greaUtt 
part,  as  Adam  Smith  observe^  being 
frequently  no  more  than  the  reaaonablD 
wagea of  professional  attendance;  far 
wbieb,  until  a  late  alteration  c<  tW 
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law,  the  apothecary  could  not  demand 
any  remuneration,  except  in  tho  prices 
of  his  dnigs.  Some  occiipations  rca  uire 
a  considerable  amount  of  scientific  or 
technical  education,  and  can  only  ho 
carried  on  by  persons  who  combine  with 
that  education  a  considerable  capital. 
Such  is  the  biiHinoss  of  an  engineer, 
both  in  tho  original  sense  of  tho  term, 
a  machine-maker,  and  in  its  popular 
or  derivative  sense,  an  undertaker  of 
public  works.  These  are  always  the 
most  profitable  employments.  There 
are  cases,  again,  in  wnich  a  consider- 
able amount  of  labour  and  skill  is  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  business  necessarily 
of  limited  extent.  In  such  cases  a 
higher  than  common  rate  of  profit  is 
necessary  to  ^ncld  only  the  common 
rate  of  remmieration.  "  In  a  small  sea- 
port town,''  says  Adam  Smith,  "a 
little  grocer  will  make  forty  or  fifty  per 
cent  upon  a  stock  of  a  single  hundred 
poimds,  while  a  considerable  wholesale 
merchant  in  the  same  place  will  scarce 
make  eight  or  ten  per  cent  upon  a  stock 
of  ten  thousand.  Tho  trade  of  tho 
grocer  may  bo  necessary  for  tho  con- 
veniency  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
narn)wnes8  of  the  market  may  not 
admit  tho  employment  of  a  larger 
capital  in  the  business.  Tlio  man, 
however,  nmst  not  only  live  by  his 
trade,  but  live  by  it  suitably  to 
the  qualifications  whirh  it  requires, 
liesidrs  p 
must  be 


ferent  employments  of  G^it«L  Ifi 
bosinesa  can  onlv  be  «df«otagBod|^ 
carried  on  by  a  large  capital,  tUi  • 
most  conntriea  limita  ao  nanow^tti^ 
class  of  penona  who  can  enter  into  Ai 
employment,  that  tbey  are  enaUiill 
keep  their  rate  of  pofit  above  4l 
ceneral  lerel.  A  txmae may  alao^fan 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  oonfiafdli 
so  few  hands,  that  profits  mar  a^ 


of  being  kept  up  oj  a  comtuatMi 
among  tho  dealers.  It  ia  wdl  knm 
that  even  among  so  nmnenniB  a  holf 
as  the  London  bookaelleny  thb  tan  a 
combination  long  continued  to  exaL 
I  have  already  mentioned  dMCMetf 
the  gas  and  water  companies, 

§  4.  After  dne  allowaaoe  ii  mfk 
for  these  varioaa  canses  of  ineqnli^ 
namely,  differences  in  the  luk  or 
agreeableness  of  diffisrentempbjnMtv 
and  natural  or  artificial  moBopofici; 
the  rate  of  profit  on  capital  in  aQ  «» 
ployments  tends  to  an  eqoalitj.  Sseh 
IS  the  proposition  usuallY  hud  dowabj 
political  economists,  and  unda  pnpr 
explanations  it  ia  tnie, 

iliat  portion  of  profit  wbidi  9 
properly  mtercst,  and  which  forms  tki 
n-al  remuneration  for  abstinenop,  ii 
strictly  the  same,  at  the  same  time  sad 
)>lacR,  whatever  be  the  employine&L 
'i'hc  rate  of  interest  on  equally  good 
security,  does  not  vary  acccHrdia^  to 
tossossing  a  littlo  capital,  he  |  the  destination  of  the  principal,  thoogli 
nble  to  read,  writo,  and  ac-  it  does  vary  from  time  to  time  wry 
count,  and  must  be  a  tolerable  .judge,  much,  according  to  the  circumstancts 
too,  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  difnTtint  of  the  market.  There  is  no  employ- 
sorts  of  goods,  thoir  prices,  qualities,  .  mcnt  in  which,  in  the  present  slate  of 
and  the  markets  where  they  are  to  ,  industry,  competition  is  so  active  and 
be  had   chen|H;st.       Thirty  or   forty  ;  incessant  as  in  tho  lending  and  borro*- 


pounds  a  year  cannot  be  consitlered  as 
too  great  a  recompense  for  the  labour 
of  a  person  so  acconnilished.  Deduo* 
this  from  the  seemingly  great  profits  of 
his  capita),  and  littlemore  will  remain, 
perhaps,  than  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock.  The  greater  part  of  tne  apparent 
profit  is,  in  this  case,  too,  real  wages.'* 
All  the  natural  monopolies  (meaning 
thereby  those  which  are  created  by 
circumstances,  and  not  by  law)  which 
produce  or  aggravate  the  disparities  in 
the  remuneration  of  different  kinds  of 
labour,  operate  similarly  between  dif- 


ing  of  money.  All  persons  in  bosiiMS 
are  occasionally,  and  most  of  tbea 
constantly,  borrowers:  while  all persooi 
not  in  business,  who  possess  mooied 
property,  are  lenders.  Between  thos 
two  groat  bodies,  there  is  a  nnmeroo^ 
keen,  and  intelligent  class  of  middle 
men,  con)po8ed  of  bankei-s,  stockbrokenb 
discount  brokers,  and  olbers,  ahve  l» 
the  slightest  breath  of  probable  gsia. 
The  smallest  circumstance,  or  the  most 
transient  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  which  tends  to  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  demand  for  kaoi 
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at  the  time  or  prospectivelj, 
en  immediately  ou  the  rate  of 
it:  and  circumstances  in  the 
il  state  of  trade,  really  tending 
m  tbis  difference  of  demand,  are 
nally  occurring,  sometimes  to 
ui  extent,  that  the  rate  of  into- 
Q  the  best  mercantile  bills  has 
enown  to  vary  in  little  more  than 
'  (even  without  the  occurrence  of 
neat  derangement  called  a  com- 
i\  crisis)  from  four  or  less,  to  eight 
te  per  cent.  But,  at  the  same 
nd  place,  the  rate  of  interest  is 
me,  to  all  who  can  ^ve  equally 
■ecurity.  The  market  rate  of 
It  is  at  all  times  a  known  and 
e  thing. 

I  far  otherwise  witb  gross  profit ; 
though  (as  will  presently  be  seen) 
■  not  vary  much  from  emplov- 
9  employment,  varies  very  greatly 
sdividual  to  individual,  and  can 
iy  be  in  any  two  cases  the  same. 
rads  on  the  knowledge,  talents, 
ay,  and  energy  of  the  capitalist 
f,  or  of  the  agents  whom  ne  em- 
OD  the  accidents  of  personal  con- 

;  and  even  on  chance.  Hardly 
ro  dealers  in  the  same  trade, 
f  their  eommodities  are  equallv 
nd  equally  cheap,  carry  on  their 
■s  at  the  same  expense,  or  turn 
heir  capital  in  the  same  time. 
^qual  capitals  give  equal  profits, 
»neral  maxim  of  trade,  would  be 
»  as  that  equal  age  or  size  gives 
bodily  strength,  or  that  equal 
5  or  exjpcrience  gives  equal 
lige.  The  effect  depends  as 
opon  twenty  other  tnings,  as 
le  single  cause  specified. 

though  profits  thus  vary,  the 
on  the  whole,  of  different  modes 
>loying  capital  (in  the  absence 
natural  or  artincial  monopoly) 

certain,  and  a  very  important 
maintained.  On  an  average 
ver  may  be  the  occasional 
ticns)  the  various  employments 
tal  are  on  such  a  footing,  as  to 
i,^  not  equal  profits,  but  equal 
ktions  of  profit,  to  persons  of 
»  abilities  and  advantages.  By 
I  mean  after  making  compensa- 
r  any  inferiority  in  the  agree- 


ablcness  ur  safety  of  an  employment. 
If  the  case  were  not  so ;  if  there  were 
evidently,  and  to  common  experience, 
more  favourable  chances  of  pecuniary 
success  in  one  business  than  in  others, 
more  persons  would  engage  their  capi- 
tal in  the  business,  or  would  bring  up 
their  sons  to  it ;  which  in  fact  always 
happens  when  a  business,  like  that  of 
an  engineer  at  present,  or  like  any 
newly  established  and  prosperous  manu- 
facture, is  seen  to  be  a  growing  and 
thriving  one.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a 
business  is  not  considered  thriving ;  if 
the  chances  of  profit  in  it  are  thought 
to  be  inferior  to  those  in  other  emp&y- 
ments ;  capital  gradually  leaves  it,  or 
at  least  new  capital  is  not  attracted  to 
it ;  and  by  this  change  in  the  distribu* 
tion  of  capital  between  the  less  profit- 
able and  the  more  profitable  employ- 
ments,  a  sort  of  balance  is  restored. 
The  expectations  of  profit,  therefore,  in 
different  emplojrmcnts,  cannot  long  con- 
tinue very  different:  they  tend  to  a 
common  average,  though  they  are 
generally  oscillating  from  one  side  ta 
the  other  side  of  the  medium. 

Tbis  equalizing  process,  commonly 
described  as  the  transfer  of  capital  from 
one  employment  to  another,  is  not 
necessarily  the  onerous,  slow,  and 
almost  impracticable  operation  which 
it  is  very  often  represented  to  be.  In 
the  first  place,  it  docs  not  always  im- 
ply the  actual  removal  of  capital 
already  embarked  in  an  employment. 
In  a  rapidly  progressive  state  of  capital, 
the  adjustment  often  takes  place  by 
means  of  the  new  accumulations  of  each 
year,  which  direct  themselves  in  prefer- 
ence towards  the  more  thriving  trades. 
Even  when  a  real  transfer  of  capital  is 
necessary,  it  is  by  no  means  implied 
that  any  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  unprofitable  employment,  relinquish 
business  and  break  up  their  establish* 
ments.  Thenumerous  and  multifarious 
channels  of  credit,  through  which,  in 
commercial  nations,  unemployed  capital 
difiuscs  itself  over  the  field  of  employ- 
ment, flowing  over  in  greater  abund- 
ance to  the  lower  levels,  are  the  means 
by  which  the  equalization  is  accom- 
plished. Tho  process  consists  in  a 
limitation  by  one  class  of  dealers  or 
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]im{Inccrs,   nnd  an   rxtonsion  by   the  I  not  replacinic  the  fixed  capitil  ■  1 
otlior,  oF  that  ]iortioQ  uf  their  bunncfis    wean  out.    There  is  besdea,  in  loldr 


whirh  is  cRrrit^d  on  'with  borrowed 
rnpital.  ITiere  is  scarcely  any  dealer 
or  pnxhicer  on  a  considerable  scale, 
uho  confinc-R  his  buHinoKR  to  what  can 
Ih?  carried  on  bv  his  ovkTi  funds.  When 
trade  IH  ;::oodf  lie  not  onlv  uses  to  tiio 
i:tiiiiifit  hirt  own  capital,  but  employ r, 
in  addilinn,  much  of  the  credit  which 
that  capital  obtains  for  him.  When, 
<*it her  from  over-Mipply  or  fnmi  Bonic 
Rlnekeniiig  in  the  demand  for  his  coni- 
iihxlity,  he  findH  that  it  Beil.^i  moro 
fdiiwly  or  obtains  a  lower  price,  he  con- 
tracts his  operations,  and  docH  not 
ap]ily    to    bankers    or    other    money 

dealers  for  a  renewal  of  their  mivanccs    the  case  duriue  a  long  series  ui 

to  the  Mime  eictent  sa  before.  A  busi*  with  tho  production  of  cotton  m.  tk 
ness  which  is  increasing  holds  out,  on  Simthcm  Slates  of  North  AiDflTics:ihi 
the  contrary,  a  prospect  of  proiitahle    commodity   having     been    nphdd  ri 


changing  the  destinatiQa  of  a  caifu^ 
so  great  a  sacrifice  of  estahKAed  e» 
nexion,  and  of  acavired  ddD  aiidc» 
perienco,  that  people  an  ahiays  vaj 
slow  in  resolTing  upon  it,  aad  hodf 
ever  do  so  until  Toi^  after  a  ehance  f 
fortune  has  become  hopeleH.  IImi 
howerer,  arc  distinctlj  exDepdoid 
cases,  aud  even  in  these  the  eq|iiili» 
(ion  is  at  last  efiected.  It  nay  ab 
happen  that  the  return  to  eqinlbina 
is  considerably  protracted,  when,  bcfM 
one  inequality  has  been  eoneddi 
another  cause  of  incqiufitj  sriMi; 
whi':h  is  said  to  have  been  mntinsiMT 


what  was  virtually  a  monopoiy  prioi^ 
because  the  increase  of  demand,  bm 
successive  improrementa  in  the 


employment  for  u  larger  amount  of  this 

lioating    capital  than  previously,  and 

tli(i8e  engat^ed  in  it  become  applicants 

to   tho  iHoney  dealers  for  larger  e.d-  '  faeturc,  went  on  "with    a  rapidity  M 

vances,   wliieli,  fn)in    their  iinjiroviivj-  '  much  bcvond  expectation, that  fivmsiff 

rivi-uniftaiKc's,  they  have  no  diftiridiy  ,  years    tlic    supply     never    completely 

in  t)l)tainiiig.      A  fiitlerent  di.stribution  '  overtotik  it.     But  it  is  not  often  thatt 

of  Hoating  capital   lietween   two  em- !  piMiri's^ion    of    disturbing    causes.  lE 

l)|oymeTJtH  has  as  much  oflect  in  n--    ar  ting  in  the  same  direction,  are kcova 

storing  their  profits  to  an  ecpiiiibrium,     to  follow  one  another  with  hnjdhr  nr 

AH  ilthe  owners  of  an  equal  amount  of    intt  tval.     Where  there  is  nomoiK?po)y, 

j'.'ipital  were  to  abandon  the  r)ne  trade     the  j»rfilits  of  a  tnule  are  likclv  tonuk^ 

au<l  carry'  their  capital  into  the  oth«  r.  ;  Komitimes  aliove  and  sometimes  below 

'^riiis  easy,  and  as  il  were  spontaneous, 

metliotl  of  aecomniodating  pnnliiction 

to  demand,  is  quite  bullicient  to«ornH-.t 

any  inequalities  arising  from  the  tluc- 

tuatioufl   of  trade,  or   otlM»r  rnu.ses  of 

onlinary  occurrence.     In   the  case   of 

a'"  altogether  declining  trade,  in  which 

i ,  is   necessary   that    the    production 

should  be,  not  occasionally  varievl,  hut  '  avenigo    profits    of    dillcrcnt    emiJry- 

greatlv  and   permanently   diminitshed,     nn-nls,  (other  than  the  st binding  (^n^ 

orperliaps  stopjied  altogt'ther,  the  pro-     enceH    necessary     to     compensate  for 

cesH  of  extricating  the  capital  is,  no    ditii  rence  of  attractiveness),  exceptor 

doubt,  taixly  and  diftienlt,  an«.l  almost     .short  periods,  or  when  some  gn*at  per 


the  general  level,  but  tending  ahranti 
return  to  it ;  like  the  oscilUticoioiftki 
lM?ndulum. 

Jn  general,  then,  altbou<rh  profits sri 
very  ililVcrent  to  dilVorent"  individoah, 
ami  to  the  same  individual  in  diflferest 
years,  there  cannot  be  much  divenitT 
at  the  same   time    nnd   place  in  tbe 


always  attende<l  with  cousiderahie 
loss;  much  of  the  capital  fixed  in  ma- 
chincrj',  buildings,  permanent  works, 
&c.  bemg  either  not  applicable  to  any 
other  purpose,  or  only  apj>lioable  after 
expensive  alterations;  and  time  Innng 
Kcldom  given  for  eilecting  the  change 
in  the  mode  in  which  it  wc>uld  be 
ctlectcd  with  least  loss,    namely,   by 


manent  rovuLsion  has  ovcrtasen  a  ptf 
ticular  trade.  If  an^*  popular  inpicf- 
sion  exists  that  sonic  trades  arcoMfC 
protitalile  than  others,  independently  cf 
monoiH.Iy,  or  of  such  rape  accidents  ai 
have  been  noticed  in  regard  to  tk 
cotton  trade,  the  improssion  is  ind 
probability  I'uUacious,  since  if  it  wfit 
shared  ly  those   who  have    greatotf 
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■  of  knoirledgo  and  motives  to 
imta  ezaminatioD,  there  vrouKl  take 
mch  an  influx  of  capital  as  would 
lower  the  prnfita  to  tbc  common 
hfreL  It  ia  true  that,  to  persons  i^-ith 
Iks  noM  amnnnt  of  original  means, 
tbeiv  ia  more  chance  of  maiking  a  lar^ 
'~  in  some  employments  than  m 

But  It  woold  M  found  that  in 
employments  hankmptcics 
more  freqaent,  and  that  the 
of  greater  success  is  balanced 
bgr_a  greater  probability  of  complete 
Very  often  it  is  more  than 
:  for,  as  was  remarked  in 
;her  case,  the  chance  of  great  prizes 
■  with  a  greater  degree  of 
Mcngth  than  arithmetic  will  warrant, 
■  sliractiag  competitors ;  and  I  doubt 
■ot  tiiat  the  arerage  gains,  in  a  trade 
m  wkicli  largo  fortunes  may  Im  made, 
m%  lower  than  in  those  in  which  gsiins 
VB  alow,  though  comparatively  sure, 
md  in  which  nothing  is  to  bo  ulti- 
natelT  hoped  for  beyond  a  competency. 
Hie  timber  trade  of  Canada  is  one  cx- 
OBiple  of  an  employment  of  capital, 
Murutking  so  mucn  of  the  nature  of  a 
ottery,   as  to  make  it  an  accredited 

K'nion  that,  taking  the  adventurers  in 
t  aggregate,  there  is  more  money 
DKt  by  the  trade  than  gained  by  it ;  in 
ther  words,  that  the  average  rate  of 
wofil  i>  less  than  nothing.  In  such 
oiBts  sa  this,  much  depends  on  the 
haraeters of  nations,  according  as  they 
lartAke  more  or  less  of  the  ad  Ventur- 
as, or,  as  it  ia  called  when  the  inton- 
ion  ia  to  blame  it,  tho  gambling  spirit. 
rhis  spirit  is  much  stronger  in  the 
Jaited  States  than  in  Great  Britain  ; 
ad  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any 
otrntry  of  the  Continent.  In  some 
;<intinental  countries  the  tendency  is  I 
o  much  the  reverse,  that  safe  and  quiet 
iDploymenta  probably  \ield  a  less 
.verage  profit  to  the  capital  engaged 
a  them,  than  those  whicn  oiler  greater 
mine  at  the  price  of  greater  hazards. 

It  must  not  however  be  forgotten, 
hat  eren  in  tho  countries  of  most 
dire  competition,  custom  also  has  a 
mMderaUo  share  in  determining  the 
tniits  of  trade.  There  is  sometimes 
a  ides  afloat  aa  to  what  the  profit  of 
a  smploynent  should  be,  which  thoogh 


not  adhered  to  by  all  the  dealers,  nor 
periiaps  rigidly  by  any,  still  exercises  a 
certain  innuence  over  their  operations. 
There  has  been  in  England  a  kind  of 
notion,  how  widely  prevailing  I  know 
not,  that  fifVy  per  cent  is  a  proper  and 
suitable  rate  of  pnifit  in  retail  trans> 
actions :  understand,  not  fifty  per  cent 
on  the  whr»lo  capital,  but  an  advance 
of  fifty  per  cent  on  the  wholesale 
prices ;  from  which  have  to  be  defrayed 
i>ad  debts,  shop  rent,  the  par  of  clerks, 
shopmen,  and  agents  of  all  descrip- 
tions, in  short  all  the  expenses  of  the 
retail  business.  If  this  custom  were 
universal,  and  strictly  adhered  to,  com- 
petition indeed  woulii  still  operate,  but 
the  consumer  would  not  aorive  any 
benefit  from  it,  at  least  as  to  price  ;  the 
way  in  which  it  would  diminish  the  ad- 
vantages of  those  engaged  in  retail 
trade,  would  be  by  a  greater  subdivision 
of  the  busincsri.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  the  standard  is  as  high  as  a 
hundred  per  cent.  ITio  increase  of 
competition  however,  in  England  at 
least,  is  rapidly  tending  to  break  down 
customs  of  this  description.  In  the 
majority  of  trades,  (at  least  m  the  great 
emporia  of  trade,)  there  are  numerous 
dealers  whose  motto  is  "small  gains 
and  frequent'' — a  great  business  at  low 
prices,  rather  than  high  prices  ami  tew 
transactions ;  and  by  turning  over  their 
capital  more  rapidly,  and  adding  to 
it  by  Iwrrowed  capital  when  needci, 
the  dealers  often  obtain  individually 
higher  jirofits ;  though  they  neccsKarily 
lower  the  pnjfits  of  those  among  their 
comiietitors,  who  do  not  adopt  tho 
same  principle.  Nevertheless,  coni- 
jietition,  as  remarked*  in  a  previous 
chapter,  has,  as  yet,  but  a  limited 
dominion  over  retail  prices;  anrl  con- 
sequently the  share  ot  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  land  and  labour  which  is  ab- 
sorlxni  in  the  remuneration  of  mere 
distributors,  continues  exorbitant ;  and 
there  is  no  function  in  tho  economy  of 
society  which  supports  a  number  of 
persons  so  disproportionate  to  tho 
amount  of  work  to  be  performed. 

§  5.    Tlie  precodinc"  remarks  have, 
I  hope,  sufhciently  elucidated  what  is 
•  Vido  tupra,  book  U.  ch.  Iv. }  I. 
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meant  by  tbo  common  phrawc,  "  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit ;''  and  the  Hcnsc 
in  which,  and  the  limitationB  under 
which,  this  ordinary  rate  has  a  real 
existence.  It  now  remains  to  con- 
sider, what  causes  determine  its 
amount. 

To  popular  apprehension  it  seems  as 
if  the  pn)fits  of  ousiness  depended  upon 
prices.  A  pnxlucer  or  dealer  Heems  to 
olitnin  his  profits  hy  selling  his  com- 
modity for  more  than  it  cost  him. 
Profit  altogether,  people  are  apt  to 
think,  is  a  consequence  of  purchuKO  and 
sail'.  It  is  only  (they  suppose)  because 
there  arc  purchasers  for  a  commodity, 
that  the  producer  of  it  is  able  to  make 
any  profit.  Demand  —  customers  —  a 
market  for  the  c(mimo<lity,  ars  the 
cause  of  the  gains  of  capitalists.  It  is 
by  the  sale  of  their  gooils,  that  they 
replace  their  capital,  and  add  to  its 
amount. 

Thisj,  however,  is  looking  only  at  the 
outside  surface  of  the  economical  ma- 
chiiuTV  of  society.  In  no  case,  we  find, 
is  the  mere  money  which  passes  fmni 
one  person  to  another,  the  fundamental 
matter  in  any  economical  phenonuMmn. 
If  we  look  more  narrowly  into  th«^ 
op(  rations  of  the  producer,  we  shall 
pcneive  that  the  mon<\v  he  obtains  \ot 
liis  commodity  is  not  the  cause  of  his 
liaving  a  pR>fit,  but  only  the  mode  in 
wliir.h  his  profit  is  paid  to  him. 

'^rhe  cause  of  profit  is,  that  labour 
PhkIiicos  more  than  is  n'quired  fi)r  its 
suj)port.  The  reason  why  agricultural 
cajiital  yields  a  profit,  is  because 
human  beings  can  grew  m(»re  f<HKl, 
than  is  neceswiry  to  feed  them  while  it 
is  henig  grown,  including  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  cctnstnu-tiug  the  tools,  and 
making  all  other  needful  preparations; 
from  which  it  is  a  consequence,  that  if 
a  capitalist  undertakes  to  feed  the  la- 
bourers on  condition  of  receiving  the 
prmluce,  he  has  some  of  it  remaining 
ior  himself  after  replacing  his  advances. 
To  vary  the  form  of  the  theorem  :  the 
reason  why  capital  yields  a  pmfit,  is 
because  food,  clothing,  materials  and 
tools,  last  longer  than  the  time  which 
was  required  to  produce  them ;  so  that 
if  a  capitalist  supplies  a  party  of  la- 
bcurors  with  the&u    things,    on    con- 


dition of  receirinf^  all  tbey  pralM^ 
thev  vrill,  in   addition  to  repndiciif 
their  own  necessaries  «nd  inttrnm^ 
have  a  portion  of  their  time  remaiuift 
to  work  for  the  capitalist.    Wetla 
see  that  profit  arises,  not  from  t1ie» 
cidont  of  exchange,  bat  from  thepft- 
ductiye  power  of  labonr ;  and  the  gofr 
ral  profit  of  the  country  is  always  vU 
the  productive  power  of  lalxmr  xubi 
it,  whether  any  exchange  takes  plia 
or  not.    If  there  were  no  diviaon  d 
employments,  there  would  be  no  bBj<> 
ing  or  selling,  but  there  would  liill  \» 
profit.    If  the  labourers  of  the  ootnt^ 
collectively  produce    twenty  per  cot 
more  than  their  wages,  profits  will  Vi 
twenty     iter    cent,     whatever   prioei 
may  or  may  not  be.     The  accidevtirf 
price  may  for  a  time  make  one  art  d 
pnKluccrs  get  more  than  twenty  pff 
cent,  and  another  less,  the  one  codbs- 
dity  being  rated  above  its  natiinl  Tths 
in  relation  to  other  commoditiet,  tal 
the  other  Im?1ow,  until  prices  have  ania 
adjusted  themselves ;    but    tiu-re  ^ 
always  be  just  twenty  per  cenidirlJed 
among  them  all. 

I  proceed,  in  cxpansiim  of  the  codB' 
deraticms  thus  briefly  indicati*d,  to  ex- 
hibit more  minutely  thv  mrKle  in  wlii-h 
the  rate  of  profit  is  determinc-J. 

§  3.  I  assume,  _  throughout,  the 
state  of  things,  which,  where  the  U- 
bourcrs  and  capitalists  an.^  sopiratr 
classt?s,  prevails,  with  fi'w  except :•::>, 
Tinivcrsally ;  namely,  that  the  c.ipii.L:K 
i  advances  the  whole  expenses,  inciuiiirc 
the  entire  remuneration  o\'  the  labo::rer. 
That  he  should  do  so,  is  not  a  maltor 
of  inherent  necessity ;  the  lal*'iavr 
might  wait  until  the  pnMluctioa  ij 
complete,  for  all  that  part  of  hi<  wacrf? 
which  exceeds  mere  necessaries:  az'l 
even  for  tlie  whole,  if  he  has  funds  in 
hand,  sulficicnt  for  his  temjKJnirv  sin*- 

f)ort-  But  in  the  latter  case,  the  la- 
M>urcr  is  to  that  extent  really  ac*p> 
taiist,  investing  capital  in  the  aincern, 
by  Bujjplyinga  portion  of  the  ftmds  neces- 
sary lor  carrying,  it  on  ;  and  even  in  the 
former  case  he  may  bo  looked  up"ffl  is 
the  same  light,  since,  c^jntributiiL;  hi* 
labour  at  less  than  the  market  pric^ 
he  may  be  regarded  as  lending  toe  d^ 


bmiM  to  iia  enplojer,  and  receiving 
k  back  with  interert  (on  whateier 
■Hnciple  commiteil)  from  the  pn>ce«di 
if  tb*  mlcrpnie. 

^wopilaliit,  then.  Tnaf  be  auninvd 
^  BuJcs  all  the  odrnnccs,  niiil  rpcciTo 
iH  tht  produce.  Bii  profit  conaiata  of 
he  Cxceu  of  the  prcduce  above  the 
idvanccn;  bin  rate  ofprolit  is  the  riLtjo 
rbich  that  eiccai  licnrs  <□  the  amount 
advanced.  Uutirbatdo  the  advaiiceii 
anaiit  of? 

It  ia,  for  the  pnaent,  ncceaasiy  to 
oppoae,  that  the  rnpilitliat  iloea  not 
mj  any  lent ;  has  nnt  to  purchase  the 
lae  of  anj  appropriated  natnr.il  agent, 
[Ilia  indeed  is  aciirmlT  CTer  the  exact 
riith.  The  Bgncuitural  capitalist, 
XGcpt  when  ic  ia  tho  owner  of  the 
col  lie  cultiTBtpa,  alwajB,  or  almoat 
Jwajn,  pay>  rent :  and  even  in  tnanu- 
aettuvj,  inot  to  mention  pwmnd-ronl,) 
he  matenali  of  tbe  inanufacturf!  have 
■enerallj  paid  rent,  in  Rome  atogu  of 
^ir  produci;<in.  The  nnlnro  of  rent 
■owevcr,  we  have  niit  yet  takvn  iiito 
iwuideration ;  and  it  will  licroaffcr 
.ppear,  that  no  practical  error,  on  tho 
^uentioD  He  arc  now  oiamining,  ia 
■loduced  by  diarcganling  it. 

If,   then,  leaving   rent  oat  of   the 

Eation.  we  inqiiii'c  in  what  it  ia  that 
advances  of  the  capitalists,  fur  piir- 

ind   that  they  coneiat  of   wages    of 

A  InrEB  portion  of  the  expenditure  of 
TeiJ  cipluliat  coDsieta  in  the  direct 
isynieat  of  wagea.  What  does  not 
oDltkt  of  tbia,  is  comrosrd  of  materials 
Jill  implements,  including  buiMiugn, 
lut  materials  and  implements  art:  pro- 
[ac«<I  by  labour ;  and  as  oar  inppoteil 
apitnlist  ia  not  meant  to  represent 
k  single  employment,  but  to  be  a  type 
d'thc  produclive  industry  of  the  whulo 
'Ountry,  we  may  suppose  that  he 
oakes  his  own  tools,  and  raises  his 
nrn  materials.  Ho  does  this  by  means 
if  previous  advancca,  which,  n^nin, 
jonMrt  wholly  of  wages.  If  we  sup- 
loae  him   to  buy  the   — '—'-'-  —J 


t  prtviiwia  producer  tho  wages  wliii^h 
ihat  srevious  producar  has  paid.    It  ia 


rra.  iss 

true,  he  ropnyi  it  to  him  with  a  profit; 
and  if  he  bad  produced  the  things 
faimselF)  be  himself  miiat  have  had  that 
proGt,  on  this  part  of  bis  outlay,  aa 
well  as  on  every  other  part.  1'be  fact, 
however,  remaina,  that  in  the  wholo 
process  of  production,  beginning  with 
the  matonala  and  tooln,  and  endinz 
with  the  linislied  product,  all  the  ad- 
vances have  conaiated  of  nothing  but 


let,  is  not  profit,  is  ra- 


other  words,  tho  nroditctive  power  ot 
latnur ;  itnd  secondly,  the  proportion  of 
that  pmdiico  obtitincd  br  the  lnb(iiin.'rt 
theniieivce ;  the  mlio,  wliich  the  renin- 
neration  of  the  labourers  bears  to  tho 
amount  they  produce.  Thcsotwothinga 
form  tbe  data  for  determining  tha 
gross  amount  divided  as  profit  amimg 
alt  the  capitalists  of  the  country ;  hut 
the  rafeof  profit,  the  percentage  on  tho 
capital,  depends  only  on  tho  second  of 
the  two  etcmenta,  the  labourer's  pro- 
piirtionat  share,  and  not  on  the  amount 
to  he  shared.  If  the  proiluco  of  labour 
were  dnitllcl,  and  tlie  labourers  ob- 
tained the  aame  proiiortional  share  as 
before,  that  ia,  if  tlieir  remuneration 
was  alau  doubled,  the  capitaliata,  it 
is  true,  would  gain  tniiu  as  much; 
but  as  they  woul.1  also  hai-a  had  to  ad- 
vance twice  a^  much,  tha  rate  of  thoir 
profit  would  be  only  the  tame  as  be- 

We  thua  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of 
Iticardo  and  others,  tliat  the  rate  of 
profits  dependa  on  wngea;  riainjr  as 
WBgea  fall,  and  fHlling  as  wages  riMi. 
In  adopting,  however,  this  doctrine, 
I  must  insist  upon  making  a  most  ne- 
cessary alteration  in  its  nonlint;'.  In- 
stead of  saying  that  profits  de]H'iid  or. 
wages,  let  us  say  (what  Hieardo  reiUy 
meant)  that  they  depend  on  the  eoit^ 
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Wftge^,  and  the  C08t  of  labour;  what 
lalKrnr  brings  in  to  the  Infxiurcr,  and 
what  it  cotitn  to  the  ciipitalifiit ;  arc 
ideas  quite  distinct,  and  which  it  is  of 
the  atmost  importance  to  kci*p  ho.  For 
this  piiipoHG  it  is  CBbuntitil  not  to  desig- 
nate tlieni,  as  is  almost  alwavH  done,  by 
tlic  same  name.  Wagea,  in  public  dis- 
cussions, both  oral  and  ]>rinted,  b<:ing 
looked  upon  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  myerii,  muchonencr  than  from  that 
of  the  reccivem,  nothing  is  moro  com- 
nion  than  to  say  that  wages  are  high 
or  low,  meaning  only  that  the  cont  of 
labour  is  high  or  low.  The  reverse  of 
this  would  be  oftenor  the  truth :  the 
coHt  of  labour  is  frequently  at  its  highest 
where  wages  are  lowest.  This  may 
arise  from  two  causes.  In  tiio  iir^t 
place,  the  labour,  though  cheap,  may  bo 
meflicieut.  In  no  Enro])ean  country 
ani  wages  so  low  as  they  are  (or  at 
h\ist  wen.')  in  In-iand  ;  tho  remuneRi- 
ti(m  of  an  agricultural  hibourur  in  tho 
wtist  of  Ireland  not  being  mon-  than 
half  the  wiiges  of  even  tin*  lowcst-pjiid 
Kn^^lishman,  tht?  I'ursi'tsiiiro  liiliiiurur. 
lint  if,  from  inferior  hkili  and  iinluhtry, 
two  days'  lubourofan  Irii<hman  acf^nin- 
]>lishe(i  no  nioru  work  than  an  Enp;lisli 
lalxiurLT  perf"riii'.fl  in  one,  the  Iri^h- 
inan's  latxiur  cost  as  much  sis  the 
Englishman's,  though  it  brouglit  in  so 
much  less  to  himself.  Tho  capitalist's 
}.n)tit  is  detcrmintjtl  by  the  tormcr  of 
iliose  two  things,  not  liy  tlie  laU«r. 
'J'hat  a  diflertnce  to  this  cxlrnt  n*ally 
existed  in  the  elliririiov  of  tin*  labour, 
is  proved  not  only  by  abundant  t»'sti- 


Uind;  in  vkich,  fisod  being  doi^fb 
poomew  of  the  Iaboarer*i  reil  lemft 
does  not  pnrent  laboiir  firom  eoiAf 
nmch  to  the  purchaser,  and  Ww  win 
and  low  profita  co-ezkt.  The  oppM 
case  is  exemplified  in  the  United  stiki 
of  America.  The  labourer  tbera  eum 
a  greater  abundance  o^  comforUtka 
in  any  other  coontzy  of  the  wcrid, » 
cept  some  of  the  newest  colonies ;  bat, 
owing  to  the  cheap  price  at  whidb 
these  comforts  can  be  obtained  (on- 
1  lined  with  the  great  efficiency  of  tk 
labour,}  tho  cost  of  labour  is  at  least 
not  higher,  nor  the  rate  of  profii  It^ver, 
than  in  Europe. 

ll)c  cost  oif  labour,  then,  is,  is  tk 
languiige  of  mathematics,  a  fnndicAff 
threo  variables :   the  efficiency  of  It* 
hour;  tho  wages  of  labour  (mciuif 
thereby  tho  real  reward  of  the  iabomtil; 
and  the  greater  or  less  cost  at  wU^ 
the  articles  composing  that  x«alrewii4 
can  be  produced  or  prooored.    U  ii 
plain   that  tliu  cost  at  labour  to  dN 
capitalist  must  be  iutluenced  byeacbaf 
thiso  ihrfo  circunisiiinccii,  and  \yVf 
others.    These,  thercfon^,  are  aWtlte 
cinmiistauces which  detenuine the ratis 
of  ]irotit ;  and  it  cannot  be  in  anvvty 
allectud  except  through  one  or  oilier  a 
thorn.  If  labour  generally  became  nwre 
ellicient,  without  boing  more  highly  »■ 
warded ;  if,  without   itM  becoming'lea 
elliciLUt,  its  renumenitian  fyi,  no  in- 
cna.sti  taking  ^dace  in   the  cost  cf  tl» 
uriioles  composing  tluit  remuneration^ 
or  if  those  articles  bvcainc  less  costly 
without  the  labourer's  obtaining  mew 


luony,  but  by  tho  fact,  that  notwith-  of  them;  in  any  one  of  these  ibrw 
standing:  the  lowness  of  wages,  pr.. ills  ]  casos,  pn»fits  would  rise.  If  or  tli« 
of  capital  are  n(it  uiiikTstood  to  ]ia\e  ',  contrary,  labour  l>ooame  less  cfScii-nt 
lieen  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  1-ng-  (as  it  might  tlo  from  «.limiiii&hcd  l-^lfly 
land.  .  vigour  in  the  iieople,  destruction  oftiii 

Tho  other  cause  which  rende:*s  wages,  I  capiia),  or  ucten«irateJ  education; ;  ^r 
and  tho  cost  of  hibour,  n(^  real  criteria  |  if  tlio  labouier  ijbtaincJ  a  higher  n:me- 
ot' one  another,  is  th«^  varying  «.'ostliiuss     iierati(^n,  without  any  iucr«i*<et.l  chvip- 
of  the  articles  which  the  laU-uivr  con-  i  n»*ss  in  the  things  cmujHjsing  it ;  -,01^ 
Kumes.     If  these  are  cheap,  wages,  in     wiilioiit  his  olitainingmori',  that  whivh 
the  Sense  which  is  of  innM.rtance  to  the  I  he  <iiil  obtain  U-caiiie  moro  cobtiv;  j'r> 
labourer,  maybe  high,  and  vet  the  cost  I  tils,  in  all  these  cases,  would  sullirr  t 
of  labour  may  Ik;  low  ;  if  dear,  tho  hi-  |  diminution.     And   there    is   no  oilxt 
bonn.T  may  be  wretchedly  off,  though  |  combination  of  circumstances,  in  wbici 
his  labour  may  cost  much  to  the  capi-  :  the  general  r.itc  of  prolit  of  a  conniry, 
tiliht.     This  last  is  the  cniulition  of  a  1  in  all  employments  indiiTercntly,  ci 
country  over-peopled  in  relation  to  its  1  either  fall  or  rise. 


.•k       ~      -a.    .^m 
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n*  cvideooe  of  theie  propontions 
m  nalj  be  lUted  genenulj,  though, 
ftl  bqped^  caoclnttTelr,  in  tiiis  stt^ 
'  «ar  mlgect.  It  will  come  out  in 
■■ter  fnlnen  and  force  when,  haying 
into  couideration  the  theory  of 
YaSkam  and  Prioe,  we  shall  bo  enabled 
t»  r^bP"*  the  law  of  profits  in  the  con- 
tha  complex  entanglement 


of  circmnstances  in  which  it  actoallj 
works.  This  can  only  be  done  in  the 
ensnine  Book.  One  topic  still  remains 
to  be  discussed  in  the  present  one,  so 
far  as  it  admits  of  being  treated  inde- 
pendently of  considerations  of  Value ; 
the  subject  of  Bent ;  to  which  we  now 
proceed. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


OF  BEirr. 


SI.  Tkb  leqmiites  of  production  being 
iMOUTt  c^tal,  and  natural  acents ; 
tha  oolypeiaeo,  besidcfl  the  labourer 
tbe  capitalist,  whose  consent  is 
f  to  piodiiction,  and  who  can 
ihaie  of  the  produce  as  the 
vrice  of  that  consent,  is  the  person  wlio, 
^  the  arrangements  of  society,  pos- 
mmmm  esBcfaiaive  power  over  somo  na- 
tnral  agent.  The  land  is  the  principal 
•f  tbe  natural  agents  which  are  capable 
being  araropciated,  and  the  consi- 
paid  fur  its  use  is  called  rent, 
proprietors  are  the  only  class, 
ef  SDT  nnmbers  or  importance,  who  havo 
A  dann  to  a  share  in  the  distribution 
ef  tbe  prodnce,  through  their  owncrsliip 
at  eomething  which  neither  they  nor 
\y  one  else  hare  produced.  If  there 
ij  other  oases  of  a  similar  nature, 
will  be  easily  understood,  when 
natme  and  laws  of  rent  are  corn- 


It  in  at  ODoe  evident  that  rent  is  the 
__iect  of  a  monopoly ;  though  the  inono- 
polj  ia  a  natunl  one,  which  may  be 
lej^alated.  which  may  even  be  held  as 
m  trust  for  the  community  generally, 
bat  which  cannot  be  prevented  from 
cziatiDg.  The  reason  why  landowners 
are  able  to  require  rent  for  their  land, 
js  tbat  it  ia  a  oommodity  which  many 
want,  and  which  no  ono  can  obtain 
bnt  from  them.  If  all  the  land  of  the 
coantrr  belonged  to  one  person,  he 
Qookl  liz  the  rent  at  his  pleasure.  The 
wbc^  peofrfo  would  bo  dependent  on 
%m  will  lor  the  ocoeasaries  of  life,  and 


ho  niight  make  what  conditions  ho- 
chose.  This  is  tho  actual  state  of  things 
in  those  Oriental  kingdoms  in  which 
the  land  is  considered  the  property  of 
the  state.  Rent  is  then  confounded 
with  taxation,  and  the  despot  maj  exact 
tho  utmost  wiiich  the  unfortunate  cul- 
tivators have  to  give.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
clusive possessor  of  the  land  of  a  coimtzy 
could  not  well  be  other  than  despot  of 
it.  The  effect  would  be  much  the  same 
if  the  land  belonged  to  so  few  penplo 
that  they  could,  and  did,  act  together 
as  one  man,  and  fix  the  rent  by  agrco 
ment  among  themselves.  This  case, 
however,  is  nowhere  known  to  exist : 
and  the  only  remaining  supposition  is 
that  of  free  competition;  the  hind- 
owners  being  supplied  to  be,  as  in  fact 
they  are,  too  numerous  to  combine. 

§  2.  A  thing  which  is  limited  in 
quantity,  even  though  its  possessors  do 
not  act  in  concert,  is  still  a  monopo- 
lized article.  Bnt  even  when  mono)K>- 
lizcd,  a  thing  which  is  the  gif^  of 
nature,  and  requires  no  labour  or  out- 
lay as  tho  condition  of  its  existence, 
^^nll,  if  there  bo  competition  among  the 
holders  of  it,  command  a  price,  only  if 
it  exists  in  less  quantity  tnan  the  de- 
mand. If  tho  whole  land  of  a  country 
were  re<|uired  for  cultivation,  all  of  it 
might  yield  a  rent.  But  in  no  country 
of  any  extent  do  tho  wants  of  tho 
population  require  that  all  the  liiiid, 
which  is  capable  of  cultivation,  bIioiiM 
be  cultivated.      Tho    food  and  other 
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af^riciiltiiral  produce  which  the  people 
lu'cd,  and  wlii«'h  they  arc  willing  and 
.ibl(t  to  pay  for  at  a  jirice  which  re- 
inum^rates  the  pmwer,  may  alwavs  l»e 
obtained  without  (Mihiv:itinj4:  alf  the 
land;  BomctimeH  without  eultivatinp^ 
more  than  a  nmall  i)!irt  of  it;  the 
lauds  most  easily  cultivated  being  pre- 
forredina  verv  earlv  Htairo  of  sociftv, 
•?,  or  tho««  iu  the  niort* 
convt'iiimt  hituatioiiP,  in  a  num;  ad- 
vanced Htate.  'J'hen?  is  alwav«,  there- 
Unfi,  fionie  land  wliitrh  cannot,  in  exist- 
in;^  circumstances,  pay  anv  rent ;  and 
no  l;md  eviT  i)ay«  n-nf,  unhiss,  in  p<uiit 
of  fertility  (»r  Hiluatiun,  it  liclun-^s  to 
those  Ruperior  kinds  which  exist  in 
less  quantity  than  the  demand — which 
cannot  be  made  to  yield  all  the  pro- 
duce required  for  the  connnuuity,  un- 
less on  terms  still  less  advantajreous 
than  the  resort  to  less  favoured  soils. 

Tlirre  is  land,  such  as  the  d^-scrts  of 
Arabia,  which  will  ^-iidd  uothinp  to  any 
amount  of  labour ;  and  there  is  land, 
lik«'  some  of  f»ur  hard  sandy  heaths, 
vhiih  would  pruduc**  S'»Mi«'iliin«^.  but.  in 
the  prcsi-iit  state  c»f  ihr  soil,  not  tMioiiu^h 
U)  dffray  tlie  expenses  of  production. 
Such  lands,  unh-ss  by  some  a)»i>lication 
of  <:h('mistry  t«^  ajrri<  ultnn»  still  remain- 
ing  to  U?  invented,  cannot  be  cultivated 
for  profit,  unless  some  one  actually 
creates  a  soil,  by  spreadint;  new  in- 
|.'redients  over  tlie  surljK-e,  or  mixinc: 
them  with  the  existimj:  materials.  If 
in.'_'reilients  titled  for  this  purpose  «'xist 
in  the  subsoil,  or  close  at  hand,  the 
imi^rr»vement  even  of  the  most  UTi})r(»miK- 
iiii;  spots  may  answer  as  aspecnlatic^i : 
but  it'  those  injrredients  are  costly,  and 
must  Ikj  brought  from  a  distance,  it 
will  seld».»m  answer  to  do  this  for  the 
Bake  of  prolit.  though  the  "magic  of 
property"  will  sometiujes  elVeet  it. 
Land  which  cannot  vossililv  yield  a 
protit,  is  sometimes  cultivated  at  a  loss, 
the  cultivators  ha\'ing  their  wants 
I»artially  supplied  from  other  sources  ; 
as  in  the  case  of  ])aupers,  and  some 
monasteries  or  charitable  institutions, 
among  which  may  be  reckoned  the 
Poor  Colonies  of  Cldgium.  'J'he  worst 
land  which  can  be  cultivated  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  is  that  which 
M'ill  just  replace  the  seed,  and  the  food 


of    the    lAbonren    emplojed  n  it 
toeether   with    what    i)r.    OhAJm 
calls  their  Mcondaries;    that  i^  tk 
lalxmrcrs  required  for  sopplTing  te 
with  tools,    and    with  the  Venuuaiis 
necessaries  of  liie.    Whether  anj  ^nc 
land  is  capable  of  doing  more  than  dii, 
is  not  a  question  of  political  ecoQWf, 
but  of  physical  fact.    The  sapposftiio 
leaves  nothing  for  profits,  nor  anttlalt: 
for  the  labourers  except  ncccMariei :  ik 
land,  therefore,  can  only  lie  cultiiaT^ 
by  the  labourers   theinsclvf  s,  or  «!» 
at  a  pecuniary   loss :  and  a  fortiori, 
cannot  in  any  contingcncr  afloid  s 
rent.     The  worst  land  which  can  be 
cultivated  as  an  invest  men  t  forcapilil, 
is  that  which,  aft«r  replacing  the  leei 
not  only  feeds  the  agricnltunu  bUwarei 
and  their  secondaries,  hut  affonU  tbei 
the  current  rate  of  washes,  which  nif 
extend  to  much  more  than  mere  nee* 
saries ;  and  leaves  for  thoK  who  hut 
advanced  the  wages  of  these  twocUoN 
of  labourers,  a  suridus  oqnal  t^  tk 
profit  they  could   have  exivrcto;!  fr  s 
any  other  enipbiyiiit-nt  of  ifieir  c4pi'iL 
Wln'ther  any  given  land  can  do  noK 
than  this,  is   not    merely  a  pbysica! 
(pir'stirm,  but    dejjonds  p'artlv  en  the 
market  value  of  a;;criculturaf  ppd^e. 
What  the  land  can  do  fur  the  bNiKTW 
and  fur  the  capitalist,  bcvoad  fi.-lin; 
all  whom  it  direetly  or  indirectly  ?aj- 
ploys,  of  course  dept-nds  upon  what  ll* 
remainder  of  the  pn.Mliice  can  h?  5*iM 
for.     The  higher  the  market  vii.:e '.i: 
prodnci^,   the    lower   are    the  .s-.m].-  a 
which  cultivation    can    desceml,  con- 
sistently \nth  atVonling  to  the  cijiital 
employed,  the  ordinary  rate  of  p."\«rit. 

As,  however,  tlilK-renccs  of  fertility 
slide   into   one   another  by  in<*n5iLlV 
gradations;  and  liitlert^nces  of  ac,-««=5i- 
bility,  that  is,  ofilistancc  fromniark-MS 
do  the  same  ;  and  bince  there  i.«  lini 
so  barren  that  it  could  not  jiay  for  iu 
cultivation  at  any  price  ;  it  xs'cvil^r.i 
that,  whatever  the  j>rioe  may  be,  thtrt 
must  in  any  extent ve  region  Iv  sia-* 
land  which  at  that  jirice  will  jwt  m/ 
the  wages  of  the  cnltivaton*,  andywil 
to  the  capital  employed  the  orJiMi? 
protit,  and  no  more.   '  Until,  therefure. 
the  price  rises  higher,  or  until  saai 
improvement    raises    that    paruoilir 
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ftnd  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of 
ertifity,  it  cannot  pay  any  rent.  It  is 
{Tident,  however,  that  the  community 
laeds  the  frroduce  of  this  quality  of 
Hid :  nnce  if  the  lands  more  fertile  or 
letter  ntuated  than  it,  could  have 
offieed  to  supply  the  wants  of  society, 
ho  price  womd  not  have  risen  so  high 
m  to  render  its  cultivation  profitahle. 
rius  land,  therefore,  will  be  cultivated ; 
nd  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle, 
hat  to  long  as  any  of  the  land  of  a 
oimtrT  which  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and 
ot  withheld  from  it  by  legal  or  other 
ictitioos  obstacles,  is  not  cultivated,  the 
wnt  land  in  actual  cultivation  (in 
eint  of  fertility  and  situation  together) 
i^  uo  rent. 

I  3.  I(  then,  of  the  land  in  culti- 
aiioDy  the  part  which  yields  least  re- 
am to  the  labour  and  capital  employed 
n  it  ffives  only  the  ordinary  profit  of 
apitai,  without  leaving  anything  for 
ent ;  a  standard  is  anordcd  for  esti- 
latin^  the  amount  of  rent  which  will 
e  yielded  b^  all  other  land.  Any 
ind  yields  just  as  much  more  than 
he  ordinary  profits  of  ^  stock,  as  it 
ielda  more  than  what  is  returned  by 
be  worst  land  in  cultivation.  The 
niploa  is  what  the  farmer  can  afiord 
0  pay  as  rent  to  the  landlord;  and 
iDce,  if  he  did  not  so  pay  it,  he  would 
eceive  more  than  the  ordinary  rate 
f  profit,  the  competition  of  other 
apitalists,  that  competition  which 
qoalixes  the  profits  of  difierent  capi- 
aJa,  win  enable  the  landlord  to  appro* 
aiate  it.  The  rent,  therefore,  which 
nj  land  will  yield,  is  the  excess  of  its 
trodnce,  beyond  what  would  be  re- 
nined  to  the  same  capital  if  employed 
ID.  the  worst  land  in  cultivation.  This 
s  not,  and  never  was  pretended  to  be, 
he  limit  of  metayer  rents,  or  of  cottier 
ents  ;  but  it  is  the  limit  of  farmers' 
entj.  No  land  rented  to  a  capitalist 
armer  will  permanently  jiela  more 
ban  this ;  and  when  it  jnelds  less,  it 
s  because  the  landlord  fori^oes  a  part 
if  what,^  if  he  chose,  he  could  obtain. 

This  is  the  theory  of  rent,  first  pro- 
Mranded  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
fj  Dr.  Andenon,  and  which,  neglected 
it  the  time,  was  almoet  nmultaneouilj 


rediscovered,  twenty  years  later,  by 
Sir  Edward  West,  Mr.  Malthus,  and 
Mr.  Bicardo.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  political  economy;  and 
until  it  was  understood,  no  consistent 
explanation  could  be  given  of  many  of 
the  more  complicated  industrial  pheno- 
mena. The  evidence  of  its  truth  wOl 
be  manifested  with  a  great  increase  of 
clearness,  when  we  come  to  trace  the 
laws  of  the  phenomena  of  VaJue  and 
Price.  Untu  that  is  done,  it  is  not 
possible  to  free  the  doctrine  from  every 
difficulty  which  may  present  itself^  nor 
perhaps  to  convey,  to  those  previously 
unacquainted  with  the  sulgect,  more 
than  a  general  apprehension  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  the  theorem  is 
arrived  at.  Some,  however,  of  the  ob- 
jections commonly  made  to  it,  admit 
of  a  complete  answer  even  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  our  inquiries. 

It  has  been  denied  that  there  can  be 
any  land  in  cultivation  which  pays  no 
rent;  because  landlords  (it  is  con- 
tended) would  not  allow  their  land  to 
be  occupied  without  pa\inent.  Those 
who  lay  any  stress  on  this  as  an  objec- 
tion, must  think  that  land  of  the 
quality  which  can  but  just  pay  for  its 
cultivation,  lies  together  in  large 
masses,  detached  from  any  land  of 
better  quality.  If  an  estate  consisted 
wholly  of  this  land,  or  of  this  and  still 
worse,  it  is  likely  enough  that  tho 
owner  would  not  eive  the  use  of  it  for 
nothing ;  he  would  probably  (if  a  rich 
man)  prefer  keeping  it  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  for  exercise,  or  ornament,  or 
perhaps  as  a  game  preserve.  No 
farmer  could  afiord  to  ofier  him  any- 
thing for  it,  for  purposes  of  culture; 
though  something  would  probably  be 
obtained  for  the  use  of  its  natural  pas- 
ture, or  other  spontaneous  produce. 
Even  such  land,  however,  would  not 
necessarily  remain  uncultivated.  It 
mieht  be  farmed  by  the  proprietor ;  no 
unfrcquent  case  even  in  England.  Por- 
tions of  it  might  be  granted  as  tem- 
porary allotments  to  labouring  families, 
either  from  philanthropic  motives,  or 
to  save  the  poor-rate;  or  occupation 
might  be  allowed  to  squatters,  nree  of 
rent,  in  the  hope  that  their  labour 
mignt  give  it  value  at  some  future 
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period.  Both  these  cases  nre  of  quite 
ordinary  occurrence.  So  that  even  if  an 
estate  were  wholly  composed  of  the  worst 
land  capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  it 
would  not  necessarily  lie  uncultivated 
because  it  could  pay  no  rent.  Inferior 
land,  however,  does  not  usually  occupy, 
without  interruption,  many  square 
miles  of  ground ;  it  is  dinnerscd  here 
and  there,  with  [Mitches  of  better  land 
intermixed,  and  the  same  person  who 
rcnta  the  better  land,  obtains  alonp 
ifcith  it  the  inferior  soils  which  alter- 
nate with  it.  lie  pays  a  rent,  nomi- 
nally for  the  whole  farm,  but  calculated 
on  the  produce  of  those  parts  alone 
(however  8inall  a  portion  ot  the  whole) 
which  arc  capable  of  returning  more 
than  the  common  rate  of  profit.  It  is 
thus  scientifically  true,  that  the  re- 
maining parts  pay  no  rent. 

§  4.  Let  us,  liowcver,  suppose  that 
there  were  a  validity  in  this  objection, 
which  can  by  no  means  be  conceded  to 
it ;  that  when  the  demand  of  the  coni- 
niunity  had  forced  up  food  to  such  a 
price  as  would  remunerate  the  expense 
of  pwdiicing  it  from  a  certain  cjuality 
of  Koil,  it  happened  nevertheless  that 
all  the  Huil  ot'  that  quality  was  yr\\\i- 
held  from  cultivation,  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  owners  in  deniamling  a  rent  for 
it,  not  nominal,  nor  trifling,  but  sutli- 
ciently  onenniH  to  be  a  material  it"m 
in  the  calculations  of  a  fanner.  What 
would  then  happen  ?  Merely  that  the 
increase  of  produce,  which  the  wants 
of  society  required,  would  for  the  time 
be  obtained  wholly  (as  it  always  is  jnir- 
tially),  not  by  an  extension  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  by  an  incniased  application 
of  1al>our  and  capital  to  land  already 
cultivated. 

Now  we  have  already  seen  that  this 
increased  application  of  capital,  other 
things  being  unaltered,  is  alwayw  at- 
tended with  a  smaller  proportional  re- 
turn. We  are  not  to  suppose  some  new 
agricultural  invention  made  precisely 
at  this  juncture ;  nor  a  sudilen  exten- 
sion of  agricultural  skill  and  knowledge, 
bringing  into  more  general  practice, 
just  then,  ifiventions  already  in  partial 
use.  AVe  are  to  suppose  no  ciiange, 
except  a  doinand  for  more  com,  and  a 


consequent  rise  of  its  prioo.    The  vm 
of  ^ce  enables  measorea  to  be  t^a 
for  increanng  the  produce,  which  ooidl 
not  have  been  taken  with  profit  at  tba 
prcviooB  price.    The  fanner  mes  mon 
exponaive  mannres;  or  manures  land 
which  he  formerly  left  to  nature;  or 
procures  lime  or  mari  from  a  distance^ 
as  a  dressing  for  the  soil ;  or  pulveriai 
or  weeds  it  more  thoroughly :  or  drains 
irrigates,  or  subsoils   portions  of  it, 
which  at  former  prices  would  not  hais 
paid  the  cost  of  tlie  operation ;  and  n 
ibrth.    These  things,  or  some  of  thm, 
are  done,  when,  more  food  being  wanted, 
cultivation  has  no  moans  of  expandisg 
itself  upon  new  lands.     And  when  thi 
impulse  is  given  to  extract  an  incmsed 
amount  of  produce  from  the  soil,  tke 
farmer  or  improver  will  only  consider 
whether  the  outlay  he  makes  for  ihi 
purpose  will  be  retamed  to  him  wilk 
the  ordinary  profit,  and   not  wbeths 
any  surplus  will  remain  for  rent.  Evn, 
therefore,  if  it  were  the  fact,  that  there 
is  never  any  ^ant^  taken  into  culiiTaxi:-n, 
for  which  rent,   and   that   too  of  &n 
amount  worth   taking  into  consid.?ra- 
tion,  was  not  paid ;  it  would  be  tnip, 
nevertheless,  that  thorc  is  always  K-me 
afjr'icuUnral   capital   which   pays  no 
rent,  because  it  returns  nothing  bejcod 
the  ordinary  rate  of  prt-ifit :  this  ca"pit,il 
being  the  portion  of  capital  Ust  applied 
— that  to  which  the  last  addition  to  the 
I)roduce  was  duo ;  or  (to  express  the  es- 
sentials of  the  case  in  one  phrase),  thit 
which  is  applied  in  the  least  favourable 
circumstances.     ]^ut  the  same  aiuoont 
of  ilemand,  and  the  same  price,  vldch 
enable  this  least  productive  pon:<>r.  of 
capital  barely  to  replace  itself  with  the 
ordinary  profit,  enable  every  other  pc«^ 
tion  to  yiAA  a  surplus  proportione-l  to 
the  advantage  it  possesses.     And  this 
surpluK  it  is,  which  competition  ennblfs 
the  l.indhml  to  appropriate.     The  rent 
of  all  land  is  measured  by  the  excess  of 
thtt   return  to   the  whole  capital  Ma- 
ployed  on  it,  above  what  is  nectwsary 
to  replace  the  capital  with  the  ordinixy 
rate  of  profit,  or  in  olhor  wordjs  *^*^*'' 
what  the  same  capital  wxjuld  yiel-.l  ii'xi 
were    all    employed    in    as   disadnn- 
tageous  circumstances  as  the  least  pro 
doctive  portion  of  it :  whether  that  leiit 
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irodiictiTa  portion  of  capitiH  is  rendered 
io  hj  beiog  employed  od  the  worst  soil, 
nr  br  being  expended  in  extorting  more 
xtMoce  from  land  which  already  yielded 
m  much  as  it  could  be  made  to  part 
nth  on  easier  terms. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  facts  of 
aj  concrete  case  conform  with  abso- 
ote  precision  to  this  or  any  other  sd- 
tfltific  principle.  We  must  never  forget 
hat  the  truths  of  nolitical  economy 
dPe  truths  only  in  the  rough.  They 
vtm  the  certainty,  but  not  the  pre* 
nion  of  exact  sctencc.  It  is  not 
or  example,  strictly  true  that  a  farmer 
rin  cnltiyate  no  land,  and  apply  no 
apital,  which  returns  less  than  the  or- 
Imary  profit.  He  will  expect  the  ordi- 
mry  profit  on  the  bulk  of  his  capital 
lot  when  he  has  cast  in  his  lot 
nth  his  farm,  and  bartered  his  skill 
jsd  exertions,  once  for  all,  against  what 
he  farm  will  yield  to  him,  he  will  pro- 
laUy  be  willing  to  expend  capital  on  it 
far  an  immediate  return)  in  any  man 
lar  which  will  afford  him  a  surplus 
vofit,  however  small,  beyond  the  value 
f  the  risk,  and  the  interest  which  he 
mist  pay  for  the  capital  if  borrowed,  or 
an  get  for  it  elsewhere  if  it  is  his  own. 
lat  a  new  farmer,  entering  on  the  land, 
vould  make  his  calculations  differently, 
iiid  would  not  commence  unless  he 
oold  expect  the  full  rate  of  ordinary 
■ofit  on  all  the  capital  which  he  in- 
ended  embarking  m  the  enterprise. 
igain,  prices  may  range  higher  or 
ower  during  the  currency  of  a  lease, 
Jian  was  exprcted  when  the  contract 
vas  made,  and  the  land,  therefore,  may 
la  over  or  under-rented:  and  even 
shell  the  leane  expires,  the  landlord 
nay  be  unwilling  to  grant  a  necessary 
Hfflinution  of  rent,  and  the  farmer, 
vther  than  relinquish  his  occupation, 
w  leek  a  farm  elsewhere  when  all  are 
weopied,  may  consent  to  go  on  paying 
;oo  nigh  a  rent.  Irregularities  like 
Jiese  we  must  always  expect ;  it  is  im- 
XMsible  in  political  economy  to  obtain 
general  theorems  embracing  the  com- 
jiications  of  circumstances  which  may 
ftflect  the  result  in  an  individual  case. 
(^en,  too,  tbe  farmer  class,  having 
nrt  little  capital,  cultivate  for  subais' 
WDoe  rather  than  for  profit,  and  do  not 


think  of  quitting  their  farm  while  they 
are  able  to  live  by  it,  their  rents  ap- 
proximate to  the  character  of  cottier 
rents,  and  may  be  forced  up  by  compe- 
tition (if  the  number  of  competitors 
exceeds  the  number  of  farms)  beyond 
the  amount  which  will  leave  to  the 
farmer  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  The 
laws  which  we  are  enabled  to  lay  down 
respecting  rents,  profits,  wages,  prices, 
are  only  true  in  so  far  as  the  persons 
concerned  are  free  from  the  influence  of 
any  other  motives  than  those  arising 
from  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  are  guided,  as  to  those,  by 
the  ordinary  mercantile  estimate  ot 
profit  and  loss.  Applying  this  twofold 
supposition  to  the  case  of  farmers  and 
landlords,  it  will  be  true  that  the  £»> 
mer  requires  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
on  the  whole  of  his  capital ;  that  what- 
ever  it  returns  to  him  beyond  this  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  landlord,  but  will 
not  consent  to  pay  more ;  that  there  is 
a  portion  of  capital  applied  to  agricul- 
ture in  such  circumstances  of  produc- 
tiveness as  to  yield  only  the  ordinary 
profits ;  and  that  the  difference  between 
the  produce  of  this,  and  of  any  other 
capital  of  similar  amount,  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  tribute  which  that  other 
capital  can  and  will  pay,  under  the 
name  of  rent,  to  the  landlord.  This 
constitutes  a  law  of  rent,  as  near  die 
truth  as  such  a  law  can  possibly  be : 
though  of  course  modified  or  disturbed 
in  individual  cases,  by  pending  con- 
tracts, individual  miscalculations,  the 
influence  of  habit,  and  even  the  parti- 
cular feelings  and  dispositions  of  the 
persons  concerned. 

§  5.  A  remark  is  often  made,  which 
must  not  here  be  omitted,  though,  I 
think,  more  importance  has  been  at- 
tached to  it  than  it  merits.  Under  the 
name  of  rent,  many  pajrments  are  com* 
monly  included,  wnich  are  not  a  remu- 
neration for  the  original  powers  of  the 
land  itself,  but  for  capital  expended  on 
it.  The  additional  rent  wnich  land 
yields  in  consequence  of  this  outlay  of 
capital,  should,  in  the  opinion  of  soma 
wnters,  be  re^rded  as  profit,  not  rent. 
But  before  this  can  be  admitted,  a  dis- 
I  tinction  must  be  made.     The  annual 
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pajmpnt  br  a  tenant  almost  always 
incladcfl  a  consideration  for  tho  use  of 
the  buildings  on  tho  farm;  not  only 
bams,  stables,  and  other  outhouses, 
but  a  house  to  live  in,  not  to  speak  of 
fences  and  the  like.  The  landlord  will 
ask,  and  the  tenant  give,  for  these, 
whatever  is  considered  sufficient  to 
yield  the  ordinary  profit,  or  rather 
(risk  and  trouble  lieing  liore  out  of  the 
question)  the  ordinary  intcreRt,  on  the 
value  of  the  buildings ;  that  is,  not  on 
what  it  has  cost  to  erect  them,  but  on 
what  it  would  now  cost  to  erect  others 
as  good:. the  tenant  being  bound,  in 
adilition,  to  leave  them  in  as  good  re- 
pair as  he  found  them,  for  othcruiso  a 
much  larger  payment  than  simple  in- 
terest would  of  course  be  required 
from  him.  These  buildings  are  as 
distinct  a  thing  from  the  farm,  as  the 
stock  or  the  timber  on  it ;  and  what  is 
paid  for  them  can  no  more  be  called 
rent  of  land,  than  a  payment  for  cattle 
would  be,  if  it  wore  the  custom  tliat 
tlio  landlord  should  stork  the  fami  for 
the  tenant.  The  buihliugs,  like  the 
tattle,  are  not  land,  but  capital,  regu-  i 
Inrly  consumed  and  reproduced ;  and  ' 
all  payments  made  in  consideration  for 
thfrm  arc  properly  interest. 

But  witn  regard  to  capital  actually 
sunk  in  iinpn)venientR,  and  not  requir- 
ing periodical  rcnowal,  but  spent  once 
for  all  in  giving  the  land  a  permanent 
increase  of  productiveness,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  retiun  made  to  such 
capital  loses  altogether  tho  character 
of  profits,  and  is  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  rent.  It  is  true  that  a  land- 
lord will  not  expend  capital  in  iniprov- 
iug  his  estate,  unless  he  expects  from 
the  improvement  an  increase  of  income, 
surpassing  the  interest  of  his  outlay. 
Prospectively,  this  increase  of  income 
may  be  regarded  as  profit ;  but  when 
the  expense  has  been  incurred,  and 
tho  improvement  made,  the  rent  of 
the  improved  land  is  governed  by  the 
aame  rules  as  that  of  the  unimproved. 
Equally  fertile  land  commands  an  ecjual 
rent,  whether  its  fertility  is  natural  or 
acquired ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  the 
incomes  of  those  who  own  tho  Bedford 
Level  or  the  Idncolnshire  wolds,  ought 
to  be  called  profit  and  not  rent,  because 


those  lands  nQald  haipie  bstn  MM 
next  to  nothing  unleM  oftpital  liad  tel 
expended  on  tlwttL  Tne  ownnt  in 
not  capitaliflte,  bat  landlorda ;  thj 
have  parted  witb  their  capital ;  it  i 
consumed,  deitroyed  ;  snd  neither  ^ 
nor  is  to  be,  returned  to  them,  like  ^ 
capital  of  a  &nner  or  mftnnfiMtdra; 
frt)m  what  it  produces.  Lt  lien  ofil 
they  now  have  land,  of  m  oertun  ikh- 
ness,  which  yields  the  ssme  rent,  aai 
by  the  operation  of  die  same  eaoei^ 
as  if  it  bad  possessed  from  the  berii- 
ning  the  degree  of  fertility  YrhiA  hM 
been  artificially  given  to  it. 

Some  writers,  in  particQlar  Mr.  H. 
C.  Carey,  take  away,  still  more  com- 
pletely than  I  have  attempted  to  dl^ 
tho  distinction  between  there '  tH 
sources  of  rent,  by  njecting  one  tf 
them  alU^ther,  and  consuKring  si 
rent  as  the  effect  of  capital  ezpeadil 
In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Carey  oontsail 
that  the  whole  pecuniary  valoe  oT  d 
the  land  in  any  country,  in  Eoglaai 
for  instance,  or  in  the  United  States 
does  not  amount  to  anything  approach- 
ing to  tho  sum  which  has  been  Idd 
out,  or  which  it  would  even  now  be 
necessary  to  lay  out,  in  order  to  brin^ 
the  country  to  its  present  cooditiflo 
from  a  state  of  primaeval  forest.  Tluf 
startling  statement  has  been  seised  os 
by  M.  Bastiat  and  others,  as  a  means 
of  making  out  a  stronger  care  tbss 
could  otherwise  be  made  in  defence  of 
property  in  land.  Mr.  Carey's  propor- 
tion, in  its  most  obvious  meamn^ 
is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  if  there 
were  suddenly  added  to  the  lands  of 
England  an  unreclaimed  territory  of 
equal  natural  fertility,  it  would  not  be 
woiih  the  while  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  to  reclaim  it :  because  the 
profits  of  the  operation  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  ominaiy  interest  on  the 
capital  expended,  lo  which  wtwatfnn 
if  uny  answer  could  be  Bupposed  to  be 
required,  it  would  suffice  to  remaik, 
that  land  not  of  equal  but  of  great!? 
inferior  quality  to  toat  previoiwy  cot 
tivated,  is  continually  reclaimed  ii 
England,  at  an  expense  which  the 
subsequently  accruing  rent  is  sufficient 
to  replace  completely  m  a  small  number 
of  years.    The  doctrine,  moreorei;  le 
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tti^aiffy  joppoMd  to  Mr.  Carey's  own 
•ooimnical  opinions.    No  one  main- 
tains more  strenuously  than  Mr.  Carey 
tikfr  undoubted  truth,  that  as  society 
adTances  in  population,  wealth,  and 
combination  of  utbour,  land  constantly 
mas  in  yalue  and  price.    This,  how- 
•Tar,  could  not  possibly  be  true  if  the 
present  Talue  of  land  were  less  than 
t^  expense  of  clearing  it  and  making 
ti  ft  for  cultiTation ;  Tor  it  must  have 
been  worth  this  immediately  after  it 
waa  cleared,  and    according  to  Mr. 
Carey  it  has  been  rising  in  value  ever 
since.    When,  however,  Mr.  Carey  as- 
arta   that   the  whole    land  of  any 
ooimtrj  is  not  now  worth  the  capittd 
iHuchiias  been  expended  on  it,  he  does 
not  mean  that  each  particular  estate  is 
-vorth  less  than  what  has  been  laid 
oat  in  improving  it,  and  that,  to  the 
awmrietors,  the  improvement  of  the 
Itiia  has  been,  on  the  final  result,  a  mis- 
oalcolation.    He  means,  not  that  the 
land  of  Great  Britain  would  not  now 
•eU  tar  what  has  been  laid  out  upon  it, 
Vnt  that  it  would  not  sell  for  that 
amount,  plus  the  expense  of  making 
all  the  roads,  canals,  and  railways. 
This  is  probably  true,  but  is  no  more 
to  the  j^urpose,  and  no  more  important 
in  political  economy,  than  if  the  state- 
ment bad  been  that  it  would  not  sell 
£ar  the  sums  laid  out  upon  it  plus  the 
national  debt,  or  plus  toe  cost  of  the 
French    Bevolutionary  war,  or    any 
ether  expense  incurred  for  a  real  or 
imaginary   public   advantage.      The 
roaos,  railways,  and  canals,  were  not 
constructed  to  give  value  to  land :  on 
tbe  contrary,  their  natural  effect  was 
to  lower  its  value,  by  rendering  other 
and  rival  lands  accessible:  and  the 
landholders  of  the  southern  counties 
actually  petitioned  Parliament  against 
tbe  turnpike  roads  on  this  very  ac- 
oonnt.  Tbe  tendency  of  improved  com- 
nnmications  is  to  lower  existing  rents, 
bj  trenching  on  the  monopoly  of  the 
land  nearest  to  the  places  where  large 
nmnbers  of  consumers  are  assembled. 
Jtoads  and  canals  are  not  intended  to 
laiee  tbe  value  of  the   land  which 
already    supplies    the    markets,   but 
(among  other  purposes)  to  cheapen  the 
fiqppltjy  bj  letting  in  the  produce  of 


other  and  more  distant  lands :  and  tho 
more  effectually  this  purpose  is  at- 
tained,^ the  lower  rent  will  be.  If  wo 
could  imagine  that  the  railways  and 
canals  of  the  United  States,  instead  of 
only  cheapening  communication,  did 
their  busmess  so  effectually  as  to 
annihilate  cost  of  carriage  alto^ther, 
and  enable  the  produce  of  Michigan  to 
reach  the  market  of  New  York  as 
quickly  and  as  cheaply  as  the  produce 
of  Long  Island — the  whole  value  of 
all  the  knd  of  the  United  States 
(except  such  as  lies  convenient  for 
building^  would  be  annihilated;  or 
rather,  toe  best  would  only  sell  for  the 
expense  of  clearing,  and  the  govern- 
ment tax  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
acre ;  since  land  in  Michigan,  equal  to 
the  best  in  the  United  States,  may  be 
had  in  unlimited  abundance  by  that 
amount  of  outlay.  But  it  is  strange 
that  Mr.  Carey  should  think  this  fact 
inconsistent  with  the  Ricardo  theory 
of  rent.  Admitting  all  that  he  as- 
serts, it  is  still  true  that  as  long  as 
there  is  land  which  yields  no  rent,  the 
land  which  does  yield  rent,  does  so 
in  consequence  or  some  advantage 
which  it  enjoys,  in  fertility  or  vicinity 
to  markets,  over  tbe  other ;  and  tho 
measure  of  its  advantage  is  also  the 
measure  of  its  rent.  And  the  cause  of 
its  yielding  rent,  is  that  it  possesses  a 
natural  monopoly;  the  quantity  of 
land,  as  favourably  circumstanced  as 
itself,  not  being  sufiScient  to  supply 
tho  market.  These  propositions  con- 
stitute the  theory  of  rent,  laid  down 
by  Kicardo;  and  if  they  are  true, 
I  cannot  see  that  it  signifies  much 
whether  the  rent  which  the  land  yields 
at  the  present  time,  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  interest  of  the  capital  which 
has  been  laid  out  to  raise  its  value, 
together  with  the  interest  of  the  capital 
which  has  been  laid  out  to  lower  its 
value. 

Mr.  Carey's  objection,  however,  has 
somewhat  more  of  ingenuity  than  the 
arguments  commonly  met  with  against 
the  theory  of  rent :  a  theorem  which 
mav  bo  called  the  pons  asinorum  of 
political  economy,  for  there  are,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  few  persons  who 
have  refused  their  assent  to  it  except 
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from    not 
stood  it. 
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having  thoronghly  undcr- 

Tlic  Iwi-e  and  inaccurate 
way  in  which  it  is  often  apprthcndt'cl 
by  those  who  allV'ct  to  refute  it,  is  very 
remarkalflo.  Many,  for  instance,  have 
imputed  absimlity  to  Mr.  iiicardo's 
theory,  because  it  in  absurd  to  say  that 
tho  cultirfition  of  infrrior  land  is  tho 
cause  of  r«  nt  on  tho  superior.  Mr. 
Ricanlo  dops  not  ^ay  that  it  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  iiilorior  Lmd,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  cultiifatififj/  it,  from  the  inKulfi- 
cienc^  of  the  superior  land  to  feed  a 
growmg  papulation :  between  which 
and  the  proposition  imputed  to  him 
there  is  no  less  a  difTerence  than  that 
between  demand  and  F»upply.  Others 
again  allege  as  an  objection  against 
Ricardo,  that  if  all  land  were  of  equal 
fertility,  it  might  still  yield  a  rent. 
But  Ricardo  says  precisely  the  same. 
He  nays  that  if  all  lands  were  equally 
fertile,  those  which  arc  nearer  to  their 
market  than  others,  and  aro  there- 
fore less  biirthoncd  with  cost  of  car- 
riage, would  yifli  a  rent  rquivaltnt  to 
the  advantage;  and  that  the  land 
yielding  no  rent  would  then  be,  not 
the  least  fertile,  but  the  least  ailvan- 
tageously  sitnatrd,  which  the  wants  of 
the  community  required  to  be  brought 
into culti vat idu.  It  is  also  diKtinetlya 
portion  of  Jiieanlo's  doctrine,  that  even 
apart  from  dilliivnce.s  of  situati{;n,  the 
land  of  a  country  supposed  to  bo  of  j  upon   as  an   addition    to   his   ouiUy, 


wages  of  labour ;  that  wlutever  por- 
tion of  the  outlay  is  not  wacee,  it  pR- 
yions  profit,  and  whatever  is  not  pn- 
vioQs  profit,  is  wages.  K«nt,  however, 
being  an  element  which  it  is  imponiUa 
to  resolve  into  either  profit  or  vajE:!H; 
we  were  obliged,  for  the  moment,  to 
assume  that  the  capitalist  is  not  re- 
quired to  pay  rent — to  give  an  equifa- 
lent  for  tiic  nao  of  an  appropriated 
natnral  agent :  and  I  undert'.-.>k  to 
show  in  the  proper  place,  that  this  ii 
an  allowable  8up]Ki8ition,  and  that  not 
does  not  really  form  any  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  production,  or  of  the  advaMH 
of  the  capitalist.  The  grounds  on  which 
this  aB.sertion  was  made  are  now  apu- 
rent.  It  is  true  that  all  tenant  fa- 
mers,  and  many  other  classett  of  pro- 
ducers, pay  rent.  lUit  we  have  now 
seen,  that  whoever  cultivates  land, 
paying  n  rent  for  it,  gets  in  retaro  fer 
nis  rent  nn  instniment  of  Baperinr 
power  to  other  instruments  of  the 
same  kind  for  which  no  rctnt  is  pail 
Tho  superiority  of  the  instrument  rt- 
in  exact  pi-oportion  to  the  rent  psid 
for  it.  If  a  few  persins  had  steam- 
engines  of  superior  power  to  all  utheni 
in  existence,  but  limited  by  ph\-siial 
laws  to  a  number  short  of  the  ckmariJ, 
the  rent  which  a  manufactuier  wculd 
be  willing  to  pay  for  one  of  these 
could    not    be    lookfd 


steam-engmes 


nniform  fertility  would,  all  of  it,  on  a 
certain  supposition,  pay  rent:  n.'wnely, 
if  the  demand  «tf  the  community  re- 
quired that  it  should  all  be  cultivated, 
and  cultivnted  Veyond  the  point  at 
which  a  further  apnlication  of  cr.jiital 
begins  to  be  attended  with  a  snialler 
proportional  return.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  show  that,  except  by  for- 
cible exaction,  tlie  whole  land  of  a 
country  can  yield  a  rent  on  any  other 
Bupposition. 

§  C.  Af^er  this  view  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  rent,  let  us  turn  back  to 
the  subject  of  profits,  nnd  bring  up  for 
reconsideration  one  of  the  propositions 
laid  down  in  the  last  chapter.  AVo 
there  stated,  that  the  advances  of  the 
capitalist,  or  in  other  words,  tho  ex- 
penses of  production,  consist  solely  in 


bicause  by  the  use  of  it  he  would  save 
in  his  other  expenses  the  equivalent  of 
what  iu  cost  him  :  without  it  hi*  r.v.M 
not  do  the  eann'  quantity  of  ^':rk, 
unless  at  an  ndflitiorml  expense  eoiiil 
to  the  rent.  The  same  thing  is  troe 
of  land.  The  real  expense^  cf  pro- 
duction are  those  iivcurred  oc  the 
worst  land,  or  by  the  capital  euipV-jc  I 
in  the  least  favournble  circumstfjntv?. 
This  land  or  caj>ital  pays,  as  we  Live 
seen,  no  rent :  but  the  expense^"  to 
which  it  is  subject,  cause  all  other  l;iii.i 
or  agricultunil  capital  to  be  sulvi'>  **'^ 
to  an  equivalent  expense  in  thii  im 
of  rent.  V,'h<ievcr  dws  j>ay  rent,  c<*t5 
back  its  full  value  in  extra  advanrsces. 
and  the  rent  which  he  pays  does 
not  place  him  in  a  worse  posit: 'D 
than,  but  only  in  the  same  position  a£, 
his  fellow-producer  who  pays  no  rtnt, 
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hot  wlKMe  instnmient  is  one  of  inferior 
e£Bcicncy. 

We  bave  now  completed  the  expoei- 
tioo  of  the  laws  which  regalaie  the 
distrihution  of  the  produce  of  land, 
labour,  and  capital,  as  far  as  it  is 
poMibie  to  discuss  those  laws  indepen- 
dentljr  of  the  instnunentaHtjr  by  wmch 
in  a  ctriliaed  society  the  distribution  is 
tfibcted ;  the  macmnery  of  Exchange 


and  Price.  The  more  complete  eluci- 
dation and  final  confirmation  of  the 
laws  which  we  have  laid  down,  and  the 
dednoftion  of  their  most  important  con- 
sequences, must  be  preceded  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  and  working  of 
that  machinery — a  subject  so  extensive 
4md  conwiicated  as  to  require  a  sepa- 
rate Boor. 


r  • 
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or  TALUK. 


§  1.  The  tabject  on  wliich  we  an 
now  abont  to  enter  fills  lo  important 
and  conspicuons  a  pontion  in  political 
economjr,  that  in  tne  apprdiension  of 
•ome  thinkers  its  bounaariea  confound 
themselves  with  those  of  the  science 
itself.  One  eminent  writer  has  pro* 
posed  as  a  name  for  Political  Economy, 
"  Catallactics,"  or  the  science  of  ex- 
changes :  by  others  it  has  been  called 
the  Science  of  Values.  If  these  deno- 
minations had  appeared  to  me  logically 
correct,  I  must  nave  placed  the  discus- 
sion of  the  elementary  laws  of  value  at 
the  commencement  of  our  enquiry, 
instead  of  postponing  it  to  the  Third 
Paii;  and  the  possibility  of  so  long 
deferring  it  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof 
that  tliis  view  of  tlie  nature  of  Political 
Economy  is  too  confined.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  preceding  Books  we  have 
not  escaped  the  necessitv  of  anticipat- 
ing some  small  portion  of  the  theory 
of  Value,  especially  as  to  the  value  of 
labour  and  of  land.  It  ia  nevertheless 
evident,  that  of  the  two  great  depart- 
ments of  Political  Economv,  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  and  its  distribution, 
the  consideration  of  Value  has  to  do 
with  the  latter  alone ;  and  with  that 
only  so  fur  as  competition,  and  not 
usage  or  custom,  is  the  distributing 
agency.  The  conditions  and  laws  of 
Froduction  would  be  the  same  as  they 
are,  if  the  arrangements  of  societv  did 
not  depend  on  exchange,  or  did  not 
admit  of  it.  Even  in  the  present 
system  of  industrial  life,  in  which^  em- 
ployments are  minutely  subdivided, 
and  all  concerned  in  production  de- 


pend for  their  reanmenliMi  m  i^ 
price  of  a  particalAr  cooBaoSlltf,mr 
change  is  not  the  fundanwntel  limd 
the  diitrihotion  of  the  ptoirnm,  it' 
more  than  roadf  and  cmiriagM  Mt  A» 
essential  lawi  of  motioii,  bat  mm^t 
part  of  the  machinery  for  rifSiitiit  ilL: 
To  confound  theae  ideaa^  wn&am  tD«i- 
not  only  a  logical,  but  «  practicil 
blunder.  It  is  a  caae  of  the  error  tw 
common  in  political  economy,  of  Mt 
distinguishing  between  necemities 
arising  from  the  nature  of  things,  a^ 
those  created  by  social  arrangemeBlii 
an  error,  wnicn  appeara  to  me  to  be  atall 
times  producing  two  opposite  miachiefii; 
on  the  one  hand,  causing  politicat 
economists  to  class  the  merely  tea> 
porary  truths  of  their  aul^iect  aaonc 
its  permanent  and  universal  lawa ;  aM 
on  the  other,  leading  many  perwu  ts 
mistake  the  permanent  laws  of  Re- 
duction (such  as  those  on  which  ths 
necessity  is  grounded  of  reetrsiniig 
population)  for  tcmjxjrary  acctdesti 
arising  from  the  existing  constitiitioi 
of  society — which  those  who  vooU 
frame  a  new  system  of  social  arraog^ 
ments,  are  at  liberty  to  disregard. 

In  a  state  of  society,  however,  ia 
which  the  industrial  system  is  eatvdr 
founded  on  purchase  and  sale^  eeck 
individual,  for  the  most  part,  liviaf 
not  on  things  in  the  production  i 
which  he  himself  bears  a  part,  bntti 
things  obtained  by  a  donUe  exchaan 
a   sale  followed  by  a  purchase— tU 

Suestion    of    Value    is    fundamentiL 
Llmost  every  speculation    re^wctiq; 
the  economical  interests  of  a  iocte^ 
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I  ecmtiiiited,  implies  soma  theory 
iTaloe:  iJie  smallest  error  on  that 
jeet  mfects  with  corresponding 
ir  aO  oar  other  oonclosions;  and 
thing  Tagae  or  mistj  in  our  con- 
tion  of  it,  creates  confusion  and 
Brtaintj  in  everything  else.  Hap- 
',  there  is  nothine  in  the  laws  of 
Qe  which  remains  Tor  the  present  or 

ibtnre  writer  to  clear  np;  the 
wj  of  the  subject  is  complete :  the 
r  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  that 
9  stating  it  as  to  sol?e  by  anticipa- 

the  chief  perplexities  which  occur 
ip^yiog  it :  and  to  do  this,  some 
atenesi  of  exposition,  and  consider- 
I  dtmands  on  the  patience  of  the 
lar,  are  utavoidable.  He  will  be 
itf  r^Mid,  howerer,  (if  a  stranger  to 
leiB^iiiries)  by  the  ease  and  rapidity 
iwhieh  a  thorough  understanding 
thia  salject  will  enable  him  to 
Mi  most  of  the  remaining  quea> 
■  9i  poKtical  economy. 

3.  We  most  begin  by  settling  our 
iMology.  Adam  Smith,  in  a  paa- 
I  often  quoted,  has  touched  upon 

moat  obvious  ambiguity  of  the 
1  valna ;  which,  in  one  of  its  senses, 
iftea  osefiilness,  in  another,  power 
Mfckaiing;  in  his  own  language, 
m  m  «se,  and  value  in  exchange.  But 
Mr.  Da  Quincey  has  remarked^  in 
tnting  this  douUe  meaning,  Aaam 
Ih  has  himself  fallen  into  another 
•gntj.  Things  (he  says)  which 
>  the  greatest  value  in  use  have 
I  fittle  or  no  value  in  exchange ; 
:h  is  tme,  since  that  which  can  be 
ined  without  labour  or  sacrifice 
oommand  no  pice,  however  useful 
sedful  it  may  be.  Bat  he  proceeds 
idd,  that  tmngs  which  have  the 
test  vahie  in  exchange,  as  a  dia- 
d  ftr  example,  may  have  little  or 
ralne  in  use.  This  is  employing 
pord  use,  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
ieai  economy  is  concerned  with  it, 
in  that  other  sense  in  which  use  is 
•ed  to  pleasure.  Political  economy 
nothing  to  do  with  the  comparative 
antioB  of  different  uses  in  the  judg- 
fc  of  a  philosopher  or  of  a  moralist. 
use  of  a  thin^  in  political  economy, 
M  its  capaci^  to  satisfy  a  deshe, 


or  serve  a  purpose.  Diamonds  have 
this  capacity  in  a  hieh  degree,  and 
unless  tney  had  it,  woiud  not  bear  any 

Srice.  Value  in  use,  or  as  Mr.  De 
uinoey  calls  it,  teliologic  value,  is 
the  extreme  limit  of  value  in  exchange. 
The  exchange  value  of  a  thing  may 
fall  shorty  to  any  amount,  of  its  value 
in  use ;  but  that  it  can  ever  exceed 
the  value  in  use,  implies  a  contradic- 
tion; it  supposes  tnat  persons  will 
give,  to  possess  a  thing,  more  than 
the  utmost  valae  whicn  they  them- 
selves put  ujpon  it,  as  a  means  of  grati- 
fying tneir  mclinations. 

The  word  Value,  when  used  without 
adjunct,  always  means,  in  political 
economy,  value  in  exchange ;  or  as  it 
has  been  called  by  Adam  Smith  and 
his  successors,  exchangeable  value,  a 
phrase  which  no  amount  of  authority 
that  can  be  quoted  for  it  can  make 
other  than  bad  English.  Mr.  De 
Quincey  substitutes  the  term  Exchange 
Value,  which  is  unexceptionable. 

Exchange  value  requires  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Price.  The  words 
Value  and  Price  were  used  as  synony- 
mous by  the  early  political  economists, 
and  are  not  always  discriminated  even 
by  Ricardo.  But  the  most  accurate 
modem  writers,  to  avoid  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  two  good  scientific 
terms  on  a  single  idea,  have  employed 
Price  to  express  the  value  of  a  thing 
in  relation  to  money ;  the  quantity  of 
money  for  which  it  will  exchange.  By 
the  price  of  a  thing,  therefore,  we  shall 
henceforth  understand  its  value  in 
money;  by  the  value,  or  exchange 
value  of  a  thing,  its  general  power  of 
purchasing;  the  command  wnich  its 
possession  gives  over  porchaseable 
commodities  in  general. 

§  3.  But  here  a  fresh  demand  for 
explanation  presents  itself.  What  is 
meant  by  command  over  commodities 
in  general  ?  The  same  thing  exchanges 
for  a  great  quantity  of  some  commo- 
dities, and  for  a  very  small  quantity  of 
others.  A  suit  of  clothes  exchanges 
for  a  great  quantity  of  bread,  and  for  a 
very  small  quantity  of  precious  stones. 
The  value  of  a  tning  in  exchange  for 
some  commodities  may  be  rising,  for 
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othorH  fallinp^.    A  coat  nay  exchnngc  I  conKidering  the  caues  which  nwflr 


for  loss  brcaU  this  yrar  than  last,  if  tho 
banc'Bt  has  lK;en  had,  but  for  more 
glat-s  or  iron,  if  a  tax  has  been  taken 
ofl'  thoso  coniniO(h'tie8,  or  an  improve- 
ment made  in  tlu'irmannfactnrc.  Has 
the  vahio  of  tlio  ctmt,  under  these  cir- 
ciinistnnccii,  fallen  or  risen?  Itisini- 
possiblr^  to  Rny :  nil  that  can  he  said 
18,  that  it  huH  fallen  in  relation  to  one 
thin^,  and  risen  in  resixict  to  another. 
But  there  is  another  case,  in  which  no 
one  would  hare  any  hesitation  in 
fuiyinic  what  Nort  of  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  the  coat :  namely, 
if  the  cause  in  which  the  disturbance 


lower  the  value  of  com,  we  rappoN 
that  woollens,  silkfl,  cntieTyi  luir, 
timber,  &c.,  while  Tairing  in  tliar 
power  of  purchasing  'coni,  raiuii 
constant  in  the  proportions  in  litiA 
tliej  exchange  for  one  another.  Oft 
thirt  as.suniption,  any  one  of  them  mtf 
bo  taken  as  a  representatiTe  of  all  ik 
rest :  since  in  whatever  manner  < 
varies  in  value  with  respect  to  any 
commodity,  it  varies  in  the  ■ 
manner  and  degree  with  respect  to 
even'  other ;  and  the  upward  or  dsoh 
ward  movement  of  its  value  eMxnatiA 
in  Rorao  one  thing,  is  all  that  Deeds  b 


of  exchange  values  originated,  was  ;  considered.  Its  money  value,  tkm- 
8*imitliing  din'ctly  aHecting  the  coat  i  fore,  or  price,  will  represent  aswrilv 
ithelf,  and  not  the  bread,  or  the  glass, 
t^upposc,  for  example,  that  an  inven- 
tion had  Ix-en  nia<ie  in  machinery,  by 
which  brr)ad(:loth  could  bo  woven  at 
half  the  former  cost.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  lower  the  value  of  a 

coat,  and  if  lowered  by  this  cause?,  it  !  chasing  power,  but  that  the  pricei « 
would  l)»»  lowori'd  n(»t  in  relatimi  to  all  things,  other  tiuin  that  which « 
breail  only  or  to  gla^s  only,  but  to  all  i  happen  to  be  considering,  remain  m- 
pim-hascablo  tliinL's,  except  such  as  )  altered. 
nnjtjKncd  to  Ijc   aHi-cted  at  the  verj 


anything   else   its   general  cl , 

value,  or  purchasing  power ;  and  fina 
an  obvious  convenience,  will  oftsi  b 
employed  by  us  in  that  representoti* 
character;  with  the  proviso  that  miHif 
itself  do  not  vary  in  its  eenersl  pfl^ 


tinif  by  a  similar  ilepressinp^  cause. 
"NVi-  should  therei'ore  say,  that  th<  to 
had  been  a  fall  in  the  exchan^o 
value   or    gtnrral    purchasing    power 


§  4.  The  distinction  between  Viio? 
and  Price,  as  we  have  now  defiwi 
thoni,  is  so  obvious,  as  scarcely  to  seo 
in  need  of  any  illustration.     Bat  is 


of  a  coat.  Tho  idea  of  general  ex-  political  economy  the  greatest  mas 
change  Viiluo  originates  in  the  fait,  ,  arise  from  overlooking  the  most  obviw 
that  thoro  n.ally  aw.  cau.srs  which  |  tniths.  Simple  as  this  disrinction ii. 
tend  to  alter  tho  value  of  a  thing  in  it  has  consequences  with  which  a  rNdff 
exclianj:o  lor  things  generally,  that  unacquainted  with  the  subject  wonid 
is,  for  all  thiiijrs  which  are  not  them-  <  do  well  to  beuin  early  by  making  bis- 
selvos  acted  ui)on  by  causes  of  similar  self  thoroughly  familiar'  The  Wkwr- 
tendciKT.  ing  is   one   of  the  principal.     The* 

111  considering  exchange  value  scien-  ,  is  such   a  thing  as  a  general  rise  M 


tifically,  it  is  exjiodiont  to  abstract 
from  it  all  causes  except  those  which 
orij-iuate  in  the  very  conmiodity  under 
coii.sjiloration.  Those  which  originate 
in    the   commodities  with  which   we 


prices.  All  conimodiiifs  may  lise  b 
their  money  price.  But  there  cannot 
be  a  general  rise  of  values.  It  ia» 
contradiction  in  tenns.  A  con  colv 
rise   in    value 


compare  it,  allot  t  its  value  in  relation     greater  quantity 


to  those  commodities ;  but  those  which 
originate  in  itself,  affect  its  value  in 
n-laiion  to  all  comnnxlities.  In  order 
the  more  completely  to  contlno  our 
attention  to  these  last,  it  is  convenient 
to  assume  that  all  commodities  but 
the  one  in  cnicstion  remain  invariable 
II]  their  relative  values.    When  wc  are 


i   by    exchanging   for  * 
ity  of  B  and  C ;  in  wine'* 


case  these  must  exchange  for  a  smalv 
quantity  of  A.  All  things  cannot  Hv 
relatively  to  one  another.  Ifone^ 
of  the  commoilities  in  the  maricrc  hk 
in  exchange  value,  tho  very  t«no8  inipfr 
a  fall  ofthe  other  half:  and  recipnxw 
the  fall  implies  a  rise.  Things  wUw 
arc  exchanged  for  one  another  ess  no 
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al)  ftiD,  or  all  rise,  than  a  domi 
n  can  each  outrun  all  the  rest, 

hundred  tr«es  all  oTertop  one 
er.  Simple  as  this  truth  is,  we 
presently  see  that  it  is  lost  sight 

■ome  of  the  most  accredited 
DOS  both  of  theorists  and  of  what 
lUed  practical  men.  And  as  a 
ipecimen,  we  may  instance  the 
importance  attached  in  the  ima- 
on  of  moet  people  to  a  rise  or  fall 
leral  prices.  Because  when  the 
9f  any  one  commodity  rises,  the 
latance  usually  indicates  a  rise 
Talue,  people  haTo  an  indistmct 
;  when  all  prices  rise,  as  if  all 
I    innultaneously  had  risen   in 

and  all  the  possessors  had  be- 
snriched.  That  the  money  prices 

things  should  rise  or  fal(  pro- 
they  all  rise  or  fall  equally,  is,  in 

and   apart  from  existing  con- 

of  no  consequence.  It  affects 
f  *8  wages,  profits,  or  rent.  Every 
ets  more  money  in  the  one  case 
88  in  the  other ;  but  of  all  that 
be  bought  with  money  they  get 
r  more  nor  less  than  before.    It 

no  other  difference  than  that  of 
more  or  fewer  counters  to  reckon 
rhe  only  thing  which  in  this  case 
Uy  altered  in  value,  is  money ; 
le  only  persons  who  either  gain 
>  are  the  holders  of  money,  or 
who  have  to  receive  or  to  pay 
inns  of  it.  There  is  a  difference 
oitanls  and  to  creditors  the  one 
ad  to  those  who  are  burthencd 
nnuities,  or  with  debts,  the  con- 
tra^. There  is  a  disturbance,  in 
of  fixed  money  contracts ;  and 

an  evil,  whether  it  takes  place 

debtor's  favour  or  in  the  cre- 
But  as  to  future  transactions 
■  no  difference  to  any  one.  Let 
Bfore  be  remembered  (and  occa- 
irfll  often  rise  of  caDing  it  to 
that  a  ^ncral  rise  or  a  general 
values  is  a  contradiction;  and 
^neral  rise  or  a  general  fall  of 
18  merely  tantamount  to  an 
ton  in  the  value  of  money,  and 
latter  of  complete  indifference, 
n  so  far  as  it  affects  existing 
:ts  for  receiving  and  paying  fixed 
try  amoonts,  and  (it  must  be 


added)  as  it  affBots  the  interests  of  the 
producers  of  money. 

§  6.  Before  commencing  the  inquiry 
into  the  laws  of  value  and  price,  I  have 
one  farther  observation  to  make.    I 
must  give  warning,  once  for  all,  that 
the  cases  I  contemplate  are  those  in 
which  values  and  prices  are  determined 
by  competition  alone.    In  so  far  only 
as  they  are  thus  determined,  can  they 
be  reduced  to  any  assignable  law.  The 
buyers  must  be  supposed  as  studious 
to  buy  cheap,  as  the  sellers  to  sell  dear. 
The  values  and  pices,  therefore,  to 
which  our  conclusions  apply,  are  mer- 
cantile  values  and  prices ;  siich  prices 
as  are  quoted  in  pnoe-currents ;  prices 
in  the  wholesale    markets,   in  which 
buying  as  well  as  selling  is  a  matter  of 
business ;  in  which  the   buyers  take 
pains  to  know,  and  generally  do  know, 
the  lowest  piice  at  which  an  article  of 
a  given  quality  can  be  obtained ;  and 
in  which,  therefore,  the  axiom  is  true, 
that  there   cannot  bo  for  the  same 
article,  of  the  same  quality,  two  prices 
in  the  same  market.    Our  propositions 
will  be  true  in  a  much  more  qualified 
sense,  of  retail  prices ;  the  prices  paid 
in  shops  for  articles  of  personal  con- 
sumption.   For  such  things  there  often 
are  not  merely  two,  bat  many  prices, 
in  different  shops,  or  e^en  in  the  same 
shop;  habit   and  accident  having  as 
much  to  do  in  the  matter  as  general 
causes.    Purchases    for   private    use, 
even  by  people  in  business,  are  not 
always  made  on  business  principles: 
the  feeling  which  come  ^^^  P^^y  in 
the  operation  of  getting,  snd  in  that  of 
spenoing  their  income,  Are  often  ex- 
tremely different.    Either  from  indo- 
lence, or  carelessness,  or  because  people 
think  it  fine  to  pay  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions, three-fourths  of  those  who  can 
afford  it  give  much  higher  prices  than 
necessary  for  the  things  they  consume ; 
while  the  poor  often  do  the  atJ^^  ^^i^om 
ignorance    and    defect   of  ju^^gment, 
want  of  time  for  searching  and  making 
inquiry,    and  not   unfreouentU  ^"mi 
coercion,  open  or  disguisea.    Fo*"  theso 
reasons,  retail  prices  do  notfollo^wi^I^ 
all  the  reg^ulanty  which  might  ^  ^x* 
pected,  the  action  of  tVi«  C8i;uwa^^'^^ 
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detcrmiDd  wholesale  prices.  The  in- ; 
llucDce  of  those  catucs  is  ultimately 
frit  in  the  retail  markets,  and  is  the 
real  source  of  such  variations  in  retail 
prices  as  are  of  a  general  and  per- 
manent character,  iiut  there  is  no 
regular  or  exact  corrcRpondcnce.  Shoes 
of  equally  good  quality  are  sold  in 
different  shops  at  prices  which  diiler 
considerably ;  and  ttie  price  of  leather 
may  fall  without  causmg  the  richer 
class  of  buyers  to  pay  less  for  shoes. 
Nevertheless,  shoos  do  sometimes  fall 
in  price ;  and  when  they  do,  the  cause 
is  always  some  such  general  circum- 
stance as  the  choa]x^ninK  of  leather : 
and  when  Ieath(;r  ih  choHpened,  even  if 
no    difference   shows    itself  in  shops 


freouentad  by  rich  peopk,  dia  otiw 
and  tlie  laboarer  geoCTall^  gtt  im 
shoes  cheaper,  and  there  u  a  lUVi 
dimination  in  the  oontnct  primii 
which  shoei  are  delivered  ftr  tib 
supplv  of  a  workhooae  or  of  a  xmm^ 
In  all  reaaoning  about  prioei,  nep* 
viso  must  be  undcrstooid,  "wtiffm^ 
all  parties  to  take  care  of  tb»«a 
interest.'*  Inattention  to  theee  dirtiB- 
tions  has  led  to  improper  appUctfin 
of  the  abstract  jpriiiciples  of  pdiMi 


economy',  and  BtUl  oflcner  to  u 
discrediting  of  those  principlea,  tk 
their  being  oompared  with  adil 
sort  of  facts  from  those  whisk  fk^ 
contemplate,  or  which  can  ki^  ■ 
expected  to  iiccord  with  thesB. 


CHAPTER  IL 


OF  DEUAND  AND  SUPPLY,   IH  THEIR   RELATION   TO    VALUE, 


§  1.  That  a  thing  may  have  any 
value  in  exchange,  two  conditions  are 
ncroHsary.  It  must  bo  of  Honiu  use ; 
that  is  (as  already  explained)  it  nnist  | 
conduce  to  some  pnri>0Ko,  satisly  some 
drsiro.  No  one  will  pay  a  price,  or 
part  with  anything  winch  ser\'e8  some 
*){  his  puqK»80H.  to  obtain  a  thiiifiJ  which 
wrvcH  none  <»1"  them.  IJut,  secondly, 
the  thing  must  not  only  have  some 
utility,  there  must  also  bo  some  difH- 
culty  in  its  attainment.  "Any  article 
whatever,''  says  Mr.  De  Quincey,*  "  to 
obtain  that  artificial  sort  of  value 
which  is  meant  by  exchange  value,  must 
begin  by  oflering  itself  us  a  means  to 
some  desirable  purpose  ;  and  secondly, 
even  though  possessing  incontestubly 
this  preliminary  advantage,  it  will 
never  ascend  to  an  exchange  value  in 
cases  where  it  can  be  obtained  gra- 
tuitously and  without  effort ;  of  which 
last  terms  both  are  necessary  as  limi- 
tations. For  often  it  will  happen  that 
some  desirable  object  may  be  obtained 
gratuitously  ;  stoop,  and  you  gather  it 
at  your  feet;  but  still,  because  the  con- 
tinued iteration  of  this  stooping  exacts 
*  Logic  of  Political  Sconomgt  p.  13. 


a  laborious  effort ,  very  soon  it  isfaoi^ 
that  to  gather  for  yourst-lf  virtually i» 
not  gratuitous.  In  the  vast  forest*  <f 
the  Canadas,  at  intervals,  wild  sosv- 
])erries  may  be  gratuitously  gitbeird 
by  shiploads :  yet  duch  is  the  cxkuv- 
tion  of  a  stooping  posture,  and  of  i 
labour  so  monotonous,  that  everybodr 
is  soon  glad  to  resign  the  sc-rticv  ifltt 
mercenary  hands." 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  lastdii^ 
ter,  the  utility  of  a  thing  in  the  dH- 
mation  of  a  purchasc^r,  is  the  exiww 
limit  of  its  exchange  A-alue:  hieber 
the  value  cannot  ascend  ;  j>eculi4rcir- 
cumstances  are  required  to  raise  it  B^ 
high.  This  topic  iu  liappily  illastnirf 
by  Mr.  De  (juincey.  "Walk  inte 
almost  any  possible  hhop,  buy  tie  fc< 
article  you  sec  :  what  will  detenoici 
its  pi-ice?  In  the  ninety-nine  €«• 
out  of  a  hundred,  simply  "the  elemcat 
D— difficulty  of  attainment.  Theoti» 
element  U,  or  mtrinsic  utility,  wfllbt 
perfectly  inoperative.  Let  the  tiini 
(measured  by  its  uses)  be,  for  jwf 
purposes,  worth  ten  guineas,  so  M 
you  would  rather  cive  ten  gaisetf 
than  lose  it ;    yet,  if  the  difficulty  d 
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it  lie  onlj  worth  one  gninea, 
it  the  price  which  it  will 
Bat  etill  not  the  len,  though 
iiioperatiTey  c«n  U  he  snppoeed 
t?  By  no  poenbility ;  for,  if  it 
been  absent,  esenredlpr  jou  would 
liATe  bon^t  the  article  even  at 
lowest  price.  U  acts  upon  you, 
thoprii  it  does  not  act  upon  toe  price. 
to  ttie  ether  hand,  in  tne  hundredth 
oaas^  we  wfll  suppose  the  circumstances 
ntvmed;  yon  are  on  Lake  Superior  in 
A  iteam-boat,  making  your  way  to  an 
^BWttled  region  800  miles  a-head  of 
aitiKxation,  and  consciouslj  with  no 
«huioe  at  all  of  purchasing  any  luxury 
-atetaoeTCT,  little  luxury  or  big  luxury, 
4br  the  apace  of  ten  years  to  come. 
One  leUow  passenger,  whom  you  wi]l 
part  with  before  sunset,  has  a  powerful 
muical  snuff-box ;  knowing  by  experi- 
«Bce  the  power  of  such  a  toy  over  your 
own  feelings,  the  magic  with  which  at 
times  it  lulls  your  rgitations  of  mind, 
jon  are  yehemcntly  desirous  to  pur- 
chase it.  In  the  hour  of  Icaying  Lon- 
don jron  had  forgot  to  do  so ;  here  is  a 
%n\  chance.  But  the  owner,  aware  of 
^€ar  aituation  not  less  than  yourself, 
M  determined  to  operate  by  a  strain 
jpMfaed  to  the  very  uttermost  upon  U, 
Wfoa  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  article 
in  T^QX'  indiyidoal  estimate  for  your 
iodividiial  purposes.  He  will  not  hear 
of  I>  as  any  controlling  power  or 
mitinting  agency  in  the  case ;  and 
finally,  although  at  six  guineas  a-piece 
in  London  or  Paris  you  might  naye 
bnded  a  waggon  with  ^ch  boxes,  you 

Cj  sixty  rawer  timn  lose  it  when  the 
It  knell  of  the  clock  has  soimdcd, 
wkidi  summons  yon  to  buy  now  or  to 
frrfeit  fer  eyer.  Here,  as  before,  only 
mam  dement  is  operotiTC :  before  it  was 
D,  now  it  is  U.  But  after  all,  D  was 
not  absent,  though  inoperatiye.  The 
inertness  of  D  allowed  u  to  put  forth 
its  total  effect.  The  practical  com- 
prassion  of  D  being  withdrawn,  U 
Sfnringa  up  like  water  in  a  pump  when 
seleased  from  the  pressure  of  air.  Vet 
fltill  that  D  was  present  to  your 
tfasnghts,  though  the  jprice  was  other- 
vise  iWoIatea,  is  eyident;  both  bc- 
cnnse  iTand  Dmust  coexist  in  order  to 
iMmd  any  case  of  exchange  yalne  what- 


eyer,  and  because  undeniably  you  take 
into  yery  particular  consideration  this 
D,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  attainment 
(which  here  is  the  greatest  possible, 
yiz.  an  impossibility)  before  you  con- 
sent to  haye  the  price  racked  up  to  U. 
The  special  D  has  yanished ;  but  it  is 
replaced  in  your  thoughts  by  an  un- 
limited D.  Undoubtedly  you  have 
submitted  to  U  in  extremity  as  the 
regulating  force  of  the  price  ;  but  it 
was  under  a  sense  of  D  s  latent  pre- 
sence. Yet  D  is  so  far  from  exerting 
any  positiye  force,  that  the  retirement 
of  D  from  all  agency  whateyer  on  the 
price — this  it  is  which  creates  as  it 
were  a  perfect  yacuum,  and  through 
that  yacuum  U  rushes  up  to  its  highest 
and  ultimate  gradation. 

This  case,  in  which  the  yalne  is 
wholly  regulated  by  the  necessities  or 
desires  of  the  purchaser,  is  the  case  of 
•  strict  and  absolute  monopoly;  in 
which,  the  article  desired  being  only 
obtainable  from  one  person,  he  can 
exact  any  eqniyalont,  short  of  the 
point  at  which  no  purchaser  could 
be  found.  But  it  is  not  a  necessary 
consequence,  eyen  of  complete  mono- 
poly, that  the  yalue  should  be  forced 
up  to  this  ultimate  limit :  as  will  be 
seen  when  wo  haye  considered  the  law 
of  yalue  in  so  far  as  depending  on  the 
other  element,  difficulty  of  attainment. 

§  2.  The  difficulty  of  attainment 
which  determines  yalue,  is  not  always 
the  same  kind  of  difficulty.  It  some- 
times consists  in  an  absolute  limita- 
tion of  the  supply.  There  are  things 
of  which  it  is  pnysically  impossible  to 
increase  the  quantity  beyond  certain 
narrow  limits.  Such  are  those  wines 
which  can  bo  grown  only  in  peculiar 
circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and 
exposure.  Such  also  are  ancient 
sculptures;  pictures  by  old  masters; 
rare  books  or  coins,  or  other  articles  o! 
antiquarian  curiosity.  Among  such 
may  also  bo  reckoned  houses  and 
building-ground,  in  a  town  of  defmits 
extent  (such  as  Venice,  or  any  fortified 
town  where  fortifications  are  neccssaiy 
to  security);  the  most  desirable  sites 
in  any  town  whateyer;  houses  and 
parks  peculiarly  fayoox^d  \si  \itt\.^os«^ 
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Ijoftiity,  in  pla(>es  where  that  advantage 
is  uncommon.  Potcntiallv,  all  land 
whatever  is  a  commoditv  of  this  claBS ; 
and  mii^ht  be  practically  so,  in  coim- 
trios  fully  occupied  and  cultivated. 

I'nt  tfion^  iH  another  catefcorv,  (era- 
bra'  ing  tlio  majority  of  all  things  that 
are  l>ought  and  sold,)  in  which  the 
obstacle  to  attainment  consists  only  in 
the  labour  and  expense  n-quisito  to 
prodncc  the  commodity.  Without  a 
certain  labour  and  expense  it  cannot 
l)e  had :  but  when  any  on'.»  is  wilHnsj 
to  incur  those,  there  needs  l)0  no  limit 
to  the  multiplication  of  the  product. 
If  there  were  labourers  enougli  and 
machinery  enough,  cottons,  woolh'ns, 
or  linens  might  bo  produced  by  thou- 
sands of  yanls  for  every  single  yard 
now  manufactured.  Thrn>  would  l)o  n 
point,  no  doubt,  where  further  inrr-:-  ' 
would  bo  stopj)ed  by  the  incapacity  of 
the  earth  to  aiford  more  of  the  ma- 
terial. 15ut  there  is  no  need,  for  any 
pnrjvise  of  ])olitical  economy,  to  <'on- 
teni plate  i\  time  whon  Ihi'^  iil<\il  limit 
conlM  lnrntn<*  a  practical  (»ne. 

There  is  a  third  case,  intormofHate 
between  the  two  precluding,  and  ratli»T 
more  conij)]ex,  which  I  shall  at  prcs'-nt 
merely  indicate,  but  the  importance  of 
which  in  political  economy  is  oxtreniely 
great.  'I  Ihtii  .an'!  commtxlitii's  whi'li 
can  1)«  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  (ex- 
tent i^y  labour  and  expeu'liture,  but 
not  by  a  lixed  p. mount  of  labour  an«l 
cxpfMuliture.  Only  a  limited  quantitv 
can  be  proclu^ied  at  a  iriven  cost ;  if 
more  is  wanted,  it  nm^t  !•"  ]irodMc<'«l  nt 
a  jrreatcr  ci-st.  To  i his  (■la«<H,  n«i  lias 
been  often  nprateil,  agricultural  j)ro- 
duce  bi'liin;rs  ;  and  generally  all  the 
nide  ppjduce  of  the  earth  ;  and  this 
peculiarity  is  a  source  o\'  v<Ty  import- 
ant ('(insiM|nen''Os  ;  one  of  which  ik  the 
necessity  of  a  limit  to  population  ;  and 
another,  the  payment  (»f  rent. 

§  3.  These  being  the  three  classes, 
in  ono  or  other  of  which  all  things 
that  are  bought  an<l  sold  must  take 
their  place,  we  shall  consider  them  in 
their  onler.  An«l  first,  of  things  abso- 
lutely limited  in  quantity,  such  as 
ancient  sculptures  or  pictures. 

Of  Buch  tiling  it  is  commonly  said, 


thmt  their  Ttlne  depends  vpoD  Aor 
scarcity :  but  the  expremm.  ii  Mk 
sufficiently  definite  to  serve  oor  p» 
poee.  Othera  esy.  with  eomnnii 
greater  precision,  that  the  valw  d^ 

S!»nd8  on  the  demand  and  the  safftr. 
nt  even  this  itatement  reqniTesima 
explanation,  to  make  it  a  clear  eip»- 
nont  of  the  relation  between  the  vaW 
of  a  thing,  and  the  causea  of  wU 
that  value  is  an  efiect. 

llie  supply  of  a  commodity  is  a 
intelligible  czpresnon :  it  means  tk 
quantity  ofiered  for  sale  ;  the  onsntitT 
that  is  to  be  had,  at  a  given  time  sal 
place,  by  those  who  wish  to  pnniisi 
it.  But  what  is  meant  bv  the  ^ 
mand  ?  Not  the  mere  desire  for  tbi 
commodity.  A  beggar  may  dedra  i 
diamond;  but  his  desire',  hownv 
great,  will  have  no  influence  oa  tla 
price.  Writers  have  therefore  cttcss 
more  limitcti  sense  to  demand  aoi 
have  defined  it>  the  wish  to  possMk 
combined  with  the  power  of  pw- 
chasing.  To  distinguish  d-.Miiaa^  in 
this  tcchniiral  sense,  t'nim  the  denund 
which  is  synonymous  wirli  di.-M:^,  :'mt 
call  the  fonner  cfncturtl  demwi* 
After  this  explanation,  it  is  u*ntl!y 
supi>osed  that  there  reranins  no  furthff 
difHculty,  and^  that  the  value  dep?iA 
upon  the  ratio  botwe«n  the  efli-vlial 
demand,  as  thus  <lcfincd,  and  tki 
snnjily. 

rh'^se  phrases,  however,  fail  to 
satisfy  any  one  who  requires  c!«r 
ideas,  and  a  pcrft-ctly  precise  eiprrt- 
sion  of  them.  fSoine  confui-ien  nnit 
always  attach  to  a  phrase  so  innppn)- 
jiriate  as  that  of  a  ratio  between  !*» 
thinrjH  not  of  the  same  ilrnominatioo. 
What  ratio  can  there  l>e  l-.tvA-a  a 
(juaiitity  and  a  do'^in*,  or  even  ad-.-sirB 
combined  with  a  power  ?  A  rrJo 
l)ei\v.'on  demand  and  supply  is  (^tlj 
intelligible  if  by  d»-mand  Ve  mett 
the  quantity  demanded,    and  if  tbt 

*  Adam  Smith,  who  intrnduced  the  c» 
prctsiun  "cffootuai  deiiMiiid/*  emplovcdltv 
denote  the  dpmand  of  tho>e  who  are  vilBfll 
and  able  to  giro  tor  the  comnioditT  what  M 
calls  its  natural  price,  that  ia.  \hf  priflt 
which  will  enable  it  to  b«  pcrmaneiitlr  P** 
duccd  and  brought  to  market.  —  £««  US 
chapter  on  Natural  and  SlarkcC  frtoi 
(book  1.  oh.  7^ 
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tandod  ia  tlut  between  the  l  the  demuid  maj  it31  exceed  the  nip- 
'  demanded  and  the '  qaenti^  '  plj ;  there  may,  even  at  that  higher 
Bat  anin,  the  qaastit;  nine,  be  a  greater  qQanlity  wanted 
id  U  not  a  fixed  quantity,  eien  than  ii  to  be  had  ;  nnil  the  competi- 
«IDB  time  and  plaoa ;  it  variea  '  Lion  of  bnjera  mav  atiil  continue.  If 
K  to  the  Taln«:  ifthe  tbingi*  '  the  article  is  a  DeceaMryoflifi;,  which, 
Sere  ii  nanall^  a  demand  for  rather  thao  resign,  people  am  willing 
it  than  when  it  ie  dear.  The  lo  pay  for  at  any  pnce,  a  deEcicncj  of 
thertfore,  partly  depends  (in  ona-third  may  raiee  the  price  to  doable, 
ae.  But  it  waa  before  laid  Iriple,  or  quoiimple*  Or,  on  the  con- 
tat  the  value  depends  on  tho  traiy,  the  competition  may  cease  befortt 
.  From  this  contradiction  how  Ihe  valae  has  risen  in  erea  the  pro- 
•  extricate  ourselves?  How  portion  of  the  defiinency.  A  riee, 
apandox,  of  tso  things,  each  '  short  of  one-third,  may  place  the  article 
OK  Dpon  the  other  ?  i  beyond  the  means,  or  beyond  the  in- 

A  the  aolution  of  theae  difG-  '  clijiationi,  of  pnrchaaers  to  the  fntl 
u  obviona  enough,  the  ditB-  .  amonnt.  At  what  point,  then,  will 
Dt  fanciful ;  and  i  the  riaa  be  arrested  ?  Al  the  point, 
,  whatever  it  be,  which  etjualizes  the 
I  demand  and  the  oupply  :  at  the  price 
I  which  cats  off  the  extra  third  fmm  the 
jt  openly  faced  and  demand,  or  brings  forward  additional 
Ijr  rnaliHid    them.      Undonbt-     sellers  sofficient  to  supply  it.     When, 


m  forwaid  Ibui  pimDiDently,  , 
am  certain  that  they  ob-  ; 
pit  everyinqnii 


...   _.ther  of  these  i, ,  _.  _, 

lot  call    bination  of  both,  the  demand  becomea 
nd  no  more  than  equal  to  the 


nmit  have  been 
l^f  given,  tbongh  I  cs 
1  any  one  who  had   given  il 

ityaeir,  except  the  eminently  snppij,  the  rise  of  va'ue  will  stop. 
hinker  and  skdiful  eipoeitor,  The  convene  case  is  equally  simple. 
■J.  1  should  have  imi^ned,  Instead  of  a  demand  beyond  the  sup- 
r,  that  it  must  be  familiar  toaU  ply,  let  us  suppose  a  supply  eiccedine 
1  economists,  if  the  writings  of  the  demand.  The  competition  wiQ 
did  not  eive  CTidenoe  of  some    now  be  on  the  side  of  the  sellers :  the 

._    _.       -I,  and  if    extra  quantity  can  only  iind  a  market 

of  Mr.  Do  Cjaincey  did    by  calling  forth  an  ailditional  demand 

.1...    .1.. ,^ gq„,]  to  -[taelt     This  i^  accomplished 

by   means   of   cheapness  ;    the   valne 
falls,  and  brings  the  article  within  the 
cloae  intimacy  with  the    reach  of  mere  numerous  customers,  or 
r.  indnces  those  who  were  alieady  con- 

BnmeiB  to  make  incrfosi^d  purcliases. 
The  fall  of  valne  required  to  p.-.cstnb- 
lish  eqnality,  is  different  in  different 
cases.  He  kinds  of  things  in  which 
it  11  commonly  greatest  are  at  the  two 
extremities    of   the    scale ;    absolute 


yn    that    the 

ion  and  imjdied  denial  of  it 

Ut  widi  great  intellectual 


lfe«iiing,  by  the  word  demand, 
stitT  demanded,  and  remember 
t  this  is  not  a  fixed  quantity, 
general  variea  according  to  the 
It  na  snppoae  that  the  demand 
I  particular  time  eioeeds  the 
that  it,  there  ore  persons  ready 
at  the  market  valne,  a  greater 
r  than  is  offered  for  sale.  Corn- 
takes  place  on  tbe  Kide  of  the 
and  the  value  riies :  but  how 
In  the  ratio  (some  may  sup-    clmcj~of 


the  deficienc  V :  if  the  demand  ,  wlihaat  anj  larplin  Irrr 
the   supply  by  one-third,  the    ""'  "         '" 

■'ird.    By 


IB  price  ml^t  rli 


a  tbe  Taloe  has  risen  tme-third,  |  pp.  ii— s. 
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neceasaries,  or  those  peculiar  luxaries, 
tho  taste  for  \s'hicli  is  confined  to  a 
Kmall  class.  In  tbe  case  of  food,  as 
those  who  have  already  enough  do  not 
require  more  on  account  of  its  cheap- 
ness, but  rather  expend  in  other  things 
what  they  save  in  food,  the  increased 
consumption  occasioned  by  cheapness, 
carries  o^  as  experience  shows,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  extra  supply  caused 
by  an  abundant  harvest  ;*  and  the  fall 
is  practically  arrested  only  when  the 
fanners  withdraw  their  corn,  and  hold 
it  back  in  hopes  of  a  higher  price ;  or  by 
the  operations  of  speculators  who  buy 
com  when  it  is  cheap,  and  store  it  up 
to  l>c  broucrht  out  when  more  urgently 
wanted.  Whether  the  demand  and 
supply  are  equalized  by  an  increased 
demand,  the  result  of  cheapness,  or  by 
withdrawing  a  part  of  the  supply, 
equalized  they  are  in  cither  case. 

Tims  wo  see  that  the  idea  of  a  ration 
as  between  demand  and  supply,  is  out 
of  place,  and  has  no  concern  in  the 
matter :  tho  proper  nmtliematicnl  ana- 
logy is  that  of  an  equation.  Demand 
aiici  supply,  the  quantity  demanded 
and  the  quantity  Hupplierl,  will  be  made 
equal.  If  unequal  at  any  moment, 
c-unipetition  cqiiali/es  them,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  done  w  by  an 
mljustment  of  iho  value.  If  the  de- 
mand increases,  the  value  rises  ;  if  Ihc 
demand  diminishes,  the  value  falls : 
ajrain,  if  the  supply  falls  off,  the  value 
riMes ;  and  falln,  it*  the  supply  is  in- 
creased. The  rise  or  the  fall  continues 
until  the  demand  and  supply  are  again 
coual  to  one  another :  and  tho  value 
which  a  commodity  will  bring  in  any 
market,  is  no  other  than  the  value 
which,  in  that  market,  gives  a  demand 
just  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  existing 
or  expected  supply. 

This,  then,  is  tho  Law  of  Value, 
with  respect  to  all  commfxlities  not 
Busceptible  of  being  multiplied  atpl^a- 
Kuro.  Such  cou)niodities,  no  doubt, 
aro  exceptions.  There  is  another  law 
for  that  much  larger  class  of  things, 
which  admit  of  indefinite  multiplica- 
tion. But  it  is  not  the  loss  necessary 
to  conceive  distinctly  and  grasp  firmly 

*  Bee  Tooke,  snd  the  Report  of  the  Agri' 
cultaral  Committee  of  1881. 
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the  theory  of  this  aaonlianl  a» 
In  the  fizBt  place,  it  win  befc^l^ 
be  of  great  aieirtMioe  in  randedi^ii 
more  common  case  intolfigiUe.  hk 
in  the  next  place,  the  principle  oCiii 
exception  itretchea  wider,  anoeiehiai 
more  caaee,  than  might  at  lint  bi  Rf- 
poeed. 

S  5.  There  are  Imt  few  commoffiMi 
which  are  naturaUy  and  miniiHy 
limited  in  supply.  Bat  any  "iP"'^'*^ 
whatever  may  be  artificiailj  n.  h^ 
commodity  may  be  the  mljeci  d  § 
monopoly:  like  tea,  in  tlds  a  ' 
np  to  1834;  tobacco  in  Fkaooc^ 
in  British  India,  at  preaent.  TIm';, 
of  a  monopolized  commo^^ty  ii  es* 
monl^  supposed  to  be  aiUtiaiy;^ 
pending  on  the  will  of  the  waumtri^ 
and  limited  only  (as in  Mr.  De  Qnaeq^ 
case  of  the  musical  box  in  tbe  wiHirf 
America])  by  the  buyer's  extnmtfi- 
mate  of  its  w(»th  to  himaelt  Hail 
in  one  sense  trac,  bat  fbrtns  no  sMf* 
tion.  nevertheless,  to  the  dependeitt 
of  the  value  on  supply  and  demaol 
The  monopolist  caxi  lix  the  Tsloi  it 
high  as  he  oleases,  short  of  what  tk 
consumer  either  could  not  orwonldnot 
j>ay ;  but  he  can  only  do  so  by  limioBg 
the  supply.  The  Dutch  East  India  Gn- 
pany  obtained  a  inonopoly  pries  far 
the  produce  of  the  Spice  IslandSf  bst 
to  (10  so  they  were  obliged,  in  good 
seasons,  to  destroy  a  portion  of  tki 
crop.  Had  they  persisted  in  selliDg 
all  that  they  produced,  they  moitlsaM 
forced  a  market  by  reducing  the  pnoe^ 
so  low,  perhaps,  tLat  they  would  hsie 
received  for  tho  larger  quantity  a  lea 
total  return  than  for  the  smaUer:  tt 
least  they  showed  that  such  wai  their 
opinion  by  destroying  the  tniphtf. 
Kven  on  Lake  Superior,  Mr.  ^ 
Quincoy's  huckster  could  not  have  nid 
his  box  for  sixty  guineas,  if  he  W 
possessed  two  musical  boxes  andvfc- 
sired  to  sell  them  both.  tyupiKcinff 
the  cost  price  of  each  to  be  six  gtiin?is» 
he  would  have  taken  seventy  for  the 
two  in  preference  to  sixty  for  one ;  thit 
is,  although  his  monopoly  wa«  the 
closest  possible,  he  would  bare  v^ 
the  boxes  at  tbirty-five  gnineas  ea^ 
notwithstanding  tnat  sixty  was  not 


N^yopi  tlie  Inyer'B  estimate  of  the 
ittHcIa  for  fail  purposei.  Monopo]; 
^UMl  tbetefon,  does  not  depead  on  uiy 
jflTnli«rpri'^-'pi°. '"■' "  ■mars variety 
•  mdiiMiy  ease  of  domanil  and 


''"&. 


.tbodgh  there  are  Tev  commo- 

which  are  at  all  times  and  Tor 

itible  or  incrsase  ot  aupply. 

itj  nhnlever  mny  be  tem- 

and  with  sonie   commo- 

habitually    tbo    cuk. 

jmrlf, 

quantity  beforo 

quanlitr  of  com 

eAtini    ■     ■' 


.^Qpicolhiral  produce, 
^qmdt  be  increased  in 
HBiBext  harvest ;  the  i 
ttndr  eiliting  in  ' 
'&tcmnbefaairfor 

Id  eame.    Dnrinc  that  interval,  corn 
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remainder.    The  taIdb,  tbeKfore,  ot 

tuch  things  ma^  continuo  for  a  lonjr 
time  10  low,  either  from  excess  of 
■upply  or  GUIins  off  in  the  demand,  as 
to  put  a  compltts  itni  to  farther  pro- 
duction :  tho  diminntion  of  lupply  hy 
wearing  out  being  >o  slow  a  proccM, 
that  a  long  time  is  rcquilile,  cnin 
nndcr  ■  total  su^nsion  01  production, 
io  reitoro  the  onginal  vnluc.  During 
thnt  iutcrral  iho  value  will  bo  regn- 
latcd  Bolcly  by  supply  and  demaiiJ, 


'.r 


lilatcd  to  tilings  of 

□f  most 
■,itte()uii__ 

M   their   quantity ;    and   if   t 
uid  mcreaicB,  then  until  -  — 
can  be  broii_ 
;    until   the   supplv    . 
>e  itteif  to  the  di^man'J,  the 

le  will  m>  rise  as  to  accommodiklo 

fta  demand  to  the  anpply. 
'  'niera  is  another  case,  the  exact 
ebnreiM  <f  this.  Thero  are  some 
Bittcle*  el  which  the  supply  may  be 
IndeSnitcjj  increased,  but  cannot  be 
npiiU^  diminished,  Thero  are  things 
IP  doraUe  that  the  quantity  in  exist- 
■Soe  it  at  all  times  very  great  in 
coupaiisan  with  the  annual  prodace. 
Gold,  and  the  more  durable  metabi, 
--,  thiBQ^  of  this  snrt;  and  nlso 
'i  things 
1  by  de- 
abvjing  them ;  but  to  do  this  could 


hi  repay  himaeU'  for  the  dei 
a  pan  bj  the  increased  value  of  the 


very  j^diially 

nunerating  value,  and  pro- 
..UV....U  .vaumea  ilaconrse. 

Finally,  there  are  cominodilies  of 
which,  tliough  c^ipnUo  of  being  in- 
creased or  diminished  to  a  great,  and 
even  an  unlimited  citeiit,  the  valuf 
never  deponds  upon  nnvlhing  but  dc- 
mnud  and  supply.  Tfils  is  the  cabe, 
in  particutar,  with  tlic  coiniuodity 
Labour:  of  the  ndiie  of  which  wu 
have  trcalerl  copionHly  in  the  preceding 
Book  :  aod  there  are  innny  caaca  be- 
sides, in  wlii'ch  we  sbsll  lind  It  ncccs- 
saT>  to  call  in  this  priuci[>la  to  solvii 
diRicalt  questions  of  exchange  value. 
This  will  be  piirticiiltrly  exemplified 
when  we  trcntoflntematinnul  Values; 
Ihnt  is,  of  the  temis  of  interchnagu 
between  tlitugs  produced  in  diflerent 
countries,  or,  Io  speak  more  generally 
in  distant  places.  l!at  into  these 
qucstiiins  wo  cannot  eater  uutil  we 
sliall  hare  examined  the  case  of  com- 
niuiliiiei  which  can  Ik'  increoacd  in 
quanlily  indciinili-ly  and  at  pleasure ; 
and  bmII  have  dt'termincd  by  what 
law,  other  than  that  of  Demand  and 
ermanent  or  average 
comniodiUes  arc  regn- 
e  tbtil  do  in  the  next 
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CHAPTER  m. 


OF  COST  OF  PRODUCnOH,   IX  ITS  RELATXO!r  TO  TALCS. 


§  1.  WiiEX  the  production  of  a 
coniiiiodity  is  the  etlcct  of  hibour  and 
expenditure,  whether  the  coiumixlity 
is  Kuscoptiblo  of  unlimited  multiplica- 
tion or  not,  there  is  a  minimum  value 
whi'.'h  is  the  essential  condition  of  its 
being  permanently  produced.  Tlie 
value  at  any  particular  time  is  the 
result  of  Pupply  and  demand  ;  and  is 
always  that  which  is  necessary  to 
create  a  market  for  the  existing?  supply. 
But  unless  that  value  is  suilicient  to 
repay  the  Cost  of  Production,  and  to 
afford,  Inrsides,  the  ordinary  expecta- 
tion of  pn)iit,  the  commodity  will  not 
continue  to  be  ])nwluced.  Capitalists 
will  not  go  on  jKjrmanently  producing 
at  a  loss.     They  will  not  even  go  on 

f>nj<lucing  at  u  ])n»fit  K'ss  tlian  tlu'V  c.in 
ivo  upon.  rirst)iiH  wIium*  capital  is 
rtiri'ady  enibark«'tl,  and  cannol  Iil^  easily 
^xtrica*r'<l,  will  pirHcvere  lor  a  con- 
Kiderable  time  without  ])rotit,  and  have 
lieen  known  to  p«'rs<'vero  evun  at  a 
loss,  in  hope  of  better  times.  ]>ut 
they  will  not  do  so  indefinitely,  or 
when  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
tiiMivs  nre  lik'.;ly  t«>  improve.  No  nt-w 
capital  will  be  iiiviistril  in  an  employ- 
ment, unless  there  U'  an  exj)ectati<»n 
not  only  of  sonn*  prolit,  but  of  a  pmlit 
as  great  (rejcnrd  ueing  had  to  tin*  de- 
gree of  eligibility  of  the  eun)lwymfnt 
in  other  respects)  as  can  be  Iioped  Ibr 
in  any  other  orcupati<in  at  that  time 
and  place.  AVhen  .such  protil  is  evi- 
dently not  to  \h\  had.  if  peoplo  do  not 
actually  withdraw  their  capital,  they 
at  least  abstain  from  replacing  it  when 
C(ins!imed.  The  cost  of  pri)diicti<»n, 
togetluT  with  the  ordinary  protit,  may, 
thenifore  l»e  called  the  mresaanj  price 
or  value,  of  all  things  made  by  labour 
and  c^ipital.  Nobody  willingly  pro- 
duces in  the  prosjK'ct  of  loss.  ^^  ho- 
over does  so,  does  it  under  a  miscalcu- 
Jation,  which  ho  corn.'cta  as  fast  as  he 
is  able. 
When  a  commodity  is  not  only  made 


by  labour  and  capital,  bnt  can  be  wakt 
by  them  in  indefinite  quantitj,  tUi 
Necessary  Value,  tho  wiinimmn  «ith 
which  tho  producers  will  be  ooDteB;,ii 
also,  if  competition  is  free  and  aeni^ 
the  maximum  wliich  they  can  expecL 
If  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  nek 
that  it  reimys  the  cost  of  prodicXMi 
not  only  with  the  customair,  bat  vitk 
a  higher  rate  of  profit,  capital  rakm 
to  shuro  in  this  extra  gain,  and  brS' 
creasing  the  supply  of  the  sock^ 
reduces  its  value,  litis  is  not  a  moe 
8iip|)08ition  or  surmise,  hut  a  fad 
familiar  to  those  conTorsant  vith  oi» 
mercial  operations.  WheneTcrassr 
line  of  business  presents  itseUI  ('~^' 
a  hope  of  unusual  profits,  and 
ever  any  estahliahed  trade  or 
facture  is  b«:li»^ved  to  l>e  yielJing  t 
greater  profit  than  customary,  there  ii 
sun*,  to  Ik)  in  a  short  time  so  larpf  » 
pnxluction  or  importation  of  the  f»ai- 
modity,  as  not  only  destroys  the  extn 
profit,  but  generally  pots'  hcyoQ>i  tbe 
mark,  and  sinks  the  value  as  muditw 
low  as  it  had  before  been  raised  to» 
high  ;  until  the  over-supply  is  corrected 
by  a  totil  or  partial  suspension  of  fiir- 
ther  production.  As  already  inti- 
mated,* these  variations  m  tie 
quantity  pro«luced  do  not  presnppw 
or  require^  that  any  person  slwcU 
change  his  eniplo>-ment.  Thosfivlia* 
business  is  thriving,  increase  their  pro- 
duce by  availing  themselves  mmw 
largely  of  their  credit,  while  those  «iJP 
are  not  making  the  ordinary  profit, 
restrict  their  operations,  and  (in  maon- 
facturing  phrase)  work  short  tinn».  la 
this  mode  is  sundy  and  speedily  eflixteJ 
the  ecpialization,  not  of  proiits'perliapSr 
but  of  the  exj)ectatious  of  pmtit,  ia 
diiferent  occupations. 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  things  tend  W 
exchange  for  one  another  at  such  v^lnef 
as  will  enable  each  producer  to  U*  re- 
paid the  cost  of  production  with  tb» 
*  Supra,  p.  210. 
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rj  profit ;  m  other  words,  soeh 

give  to  all  producers  the  same 

f  profit  on  their  outlay.    But  in 

that  tho  profit  may  he  equal 

the  outlay,  that  is,  the  cost  of 

•tion,  is  equal,  things  must  on 

era^e  exchange  for  one  another 

ratio  of  their  cost  of  productioii ; 

of  which  the  cost  of  production 

same,  must  he  of  the  same  value. 

sly  tiius  will  an  equal  outlay 

aa  e<|ual  return.    If  a  farmer 

a  capital  eoual  to  1000  quarters 

0,  can  proauce  1200  quarters, 
ig  him  a  profit  of  20  per  cent ; 
▼er  else  can  be  produced  in  the 
time  by  a  capital  of  1000  quar- 
mat  be  worth,  that  is,  must  ex- 
B  for,  1200  quarters,  otherwise 
K>ducer  would  gain  either  more 
I  than  20  per  cent. 

un  Smith  and  Bicardo  have 
that  value  of  a  thing  which  is 
■tional  to  its  cost  of  production, 
atural  Value  (or  its  Natural 
.  They  meant  by  this,  the  point 
which  the  value  oscillates^  and 
ich  it  always  tends  to  return ;  the 
>  value,  towards  which,  as  Adam 
.  expresses  it,  the  market  value 
thing  is  constantly  ^vitating; 
i^  £viation  from  which  is  but  a 
wtgj  irregularitv,  which,  the 
ot  it  exists,  sets  forces  in  motion 
ig  to  correct  it.  On  an  average 
in  sufficient  to  enable  the  oscil- 
s  on  one  side  of  the  central  line 
compensated  bv  those  on  the 
tibe  market  value  agrees  with 
fttnrml  value;  but  it  veiy  seldom 
des  ezactlywith  it  at  any par- 
r  time,  xhe  sea  everywhere 
to  a  level ;  but  it  never  is  at  an 
level ;  its  surface  is  always  ruf- 
y  waves,  aad  often  agitated  by 
a.  It  is  enough  that  no  point,  at 
in  the  open  sea,  is  permanently 
r  tlian  another.  Each  place  is 
tately  elevated  and  depressed; 
le  ocean  preserves  its  level. 

1.  The  latent  influence  by  which 
•hies  of  things  are  made  to  con- 
in  the  long  run  to  the  cost  of 
ic^aoOf  is  the  variation  that  would 
wise  take  plaoe  in  the  sappij  of 


tiie  commoditv.    The  sup^y  would  be 
increased  if  tne  thing  contmued  to  sett 
above  the  ratio  of  its  cost  of  prgduo- 
tion,  and  would  be    diminished  if  it 
fell  below  that  ratio.    But  we  must  not 
therefore  suppose  it  to  be  necessary 
that  the   supply  should   actutUly   hd 
either  dimimshed  or  increased.    Sup- 
pose that  the  cost  of  production  of  a 
thing  is  cheapened  by  some  mecha- 
nical invention,  or  increased  by  a  tax. 
The  value  of  a  thin^  would  in  a  little 
time,  if  not  immediately,  &11  in  tke 
one  case,  and  rise  in  the  other ;  and  it 
would  do  so,  because  if  it  did  not,  the 
supply  would  in  the  one  case  be  in- 
creased, until  the  price  fell,  in  the  other 
diminished,  until  it   rose.     For  thia 
reason,  and  from  the  erroneous  notion 
that  value  depends  on  the  proportion 
between  the  demand  and  toe  snp^y, 
manv  persons  suppose  that  thia  pro- 
portion must  be  altered  whenever  there 
IS  any  change  in  tho  value  of  the  com- 
modity;  that  the  value   cannot   fall 
through  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of 
production,  unless  the  supply  is  penna- 
nently  increased ;  nor  rise,  unless  the 
supply  is  permanently  diminished.  Bat 
this  is  not  the  fact :  there  is  no  need 
that  there  should  be  any  actual  altera- 
tion of  supply ;  and  when  there  is,  the 
alteration,  if  permanent,  is   not   the 
cause  but  the  conse<^uence  of  the  altera- 
tion in  value.    If)  indeed,  the  suppljr 
could  not  be  increased,  no  diminution 
in  the  cost  of  production  would  lower 
the  value :  but  there  is  by  no  means 
any  necessity  that  it  shotiUL     The 
mere    possibility  often   snJQBces;    the 
dealers  are  aware  of  what  would  hap- 
pen, and    their   mutual   competition 
makes  them  anticipate  the  result  by 
lowering  the  price.     Whether  diens 
will  be  a  greater  permanent  supply^  of 
the    commodity,  after   its  prodoction 
has  been  cheapened,  d^ends  on  quite 
another  question,  namely,  on  whethor 
a  greater  quantity  is  wanted  at  the 
reouced   value.      Most   commonly   a 
greater  quantity  is  wanted,  but  not 
necessarify.       "A   man,*'    says    Mr. 
De  Quincey,*  "  buys  an  article  of  in- 
stant applicability  to  his  own  pnrpoaea 
the  more  readily  and  the  more  largely 
*  Logic  ^^oUHeal  Aoaowf ,  jg. 
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as  it  hnnpens  to  be  cbeapcr.     Silk 
haTifikcrcIiiofn    having    fallen  to  half- 

}mcc,  he  -will  buy,  perhaps,  in  three- 
old  (quantity ;  but  he  does  not  buy 
more  steaiTi-enpinos  because  the  price 
is  lowered.  1 1  in  demand  lor  steam- 
engines  is  almost  always  predetermined 
by  the  cireumstances  of  his  situation. 
So  far  as  he  considers  the  cost  at  all, 
it  is  much  more  tho  cost  of  working 
this  engine  than  the  cost  upon  its 
purchase.  But  there  are  many  articles 
for  which  the  market  is  absolutely 
and  merely  limited  by  a  pre-existing 
st/ntenif  to  which  those  articles  are 
attached  as  subordinate  parts  or  mem- 
bers. H(»w  could  we  force  the  dials  or 
faces  of  timepieces  by  artificial  cheap- 
ness to  sell  more  plentifully  than  tho 
inner  works  or  movements  of  such 
timepieces  ?  Could  the  sale  of 
wine-vaults  be  increased  without  in- 
creasing the  sale  of  wine?  Or  tho 
tools  of  shipwrights  find  an  enlarged 
market  whilst  shipbuilding  was  sta- 
tionary? ....  OlfiT  to  a  town  of 
3000  inhabitants  a  stock  of  hc.irscs, 
no  chcapn(;8s  will  tempt  that  town  into  ', 
buying  more  than  one.  Oir«»r  n  stotk  of 
yachts,  the  chief  cost  lies  in  manning, 
>'ictualling,  repairing ;  no  diminution 
upon  tho  more  pri<'e  to  a  purchaser 
will  tempt  into  tho  market  any  man 
whose  habits  and  pn)penHities  had  not 
already  disposed  him  to  such  a  pur- 
chase. So  of  professional  costume  for 
bisliops,  lawyers,  students  at  Oxford.'* 
Nobody  doubts,  however,  that  the  price 
and  value  of  all  those  things  would  bo 
eventually  lowered  by  any  diminution 
of  their  cost  of  production;  and 
lowered  throtigli  the  apprehension 
entertained  of  new  compt^titors,  and 
an  increased  supply :  though  the  great 
hazard  to  which  a  new  competitor 
would  expose  him.self,  in  an  article 
not  susceptible  of  any  considerable  ex- 
tension of  its  market,  would  enable 
tho  established  dealers  to  maintain 
their  original  prices  much  longer  than 
they  could  do  in  an  article  offering 
more  encouragement  to  competition. 

Again,  reverse  the  case,  and  sup- 
pose the  cost  of  production  increased, 
as  for  example  by  laying  a  tax  on  the 
commodity.  The  value  would  rise ; 
and     that,    probably,     \mme^8A,e\;;. 


Would  the  npply  be  dimmidiied?  Odf 
if  tho  increase  of  valiie  tlStwiiMAia 
tho  demand.  Wbetlier  this  eflfeet  tt> 
lowed,  would  soon  appear,  and  if  it  ^ 
the  yalne  'would  recede  somewlm^ 
from  excess  of  snpplj,  until  tke  v» 
duction  was  reduced,  and  wonUI  tta 
rise  a^in.  There  are  manjrartielH 
for  which  it  requires  a  verr  eonNdn^ 
able  rise  of  price,  materially  to  icdni 
the  demand ;  in  particular,  artickei  of 
necessity,  such  as  the  habitual  feod  of 
tho  people;  in  England,  vbestcs 
bread:  of  which  there  is  probsb!/ 
almost  as  much  consumed,  at  the  piV' 
sent  cost  price,  as  there  would  beiitk 
the  present  population  at  a  price  cn- 
siderably  lower.  Yet  it  is  espadaEr 
in  such  things  that  dcamess  or  higk 
price  is  popularly  confounded  vitk 
scarcity.  Food  mar  be  dear  bm 
scarcity,  as  after  a  bad  harvest :  Wt 
the  deamess  (for  example)  which  is  \h 
effect  of  taxation,  or  of  com  laira  lui 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  infd- 
ficient  supplv:  such  oansiL's  do  vi 
much  dimmisli  the  anantitv  of  li»i  !a 
a  country:  it  is  other  thinyxs  n: :  .' 
than  fotxl  that  are  diminished  in  ijujc- 
tity  bv  them,  since,  those  who  i^-)' 
more  for  food  not  having  so  nv-c':.  :  ■ 
expend  otherwise,  the  pn>lM:t;.in  'f 
otlier  things  contracts  itself  i-")  ib< 
limits  of  a  smaller  demand. 

It  is,  therefon^  stricitly  CK>rr«t  f* 
say,  that  the  value  of  tilings  wb;  h 
can  be  increased  in  quantity  at  pi**- 
sure,  does  not  depend  (except  acci- 
dentally, and  during  tlie  tame  necftssi?} 
for  product  iim  to  adjust  its<rlfi)  q-i'n 
demand  and  supply  ;*on  the  contnij, 
d«>mand  and  supply  depend  uptsi  :t. 
There  is  a  demand  for  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  commodity  at  its  natuml  or 
cost  value,  and  to  that  the  supply  in 
the  long  run  endeavours  to  conftTin. 
When  at  any  time  it  fails  of  so  cffr 
fonning,  it  is  either  fn^m  miscalcuU- 
tion,  or  from  a  change  in  some  nf  the 
elements  of  the  pivbleni :  either  in  tte 
natural  value,  that  is,  in  the  ccst  of 
production ;  or  in  the  demand,  fruBi 
an  alteration  in  public  taste  or  in  tbo 
number  or  wealth  of  the  consmnerf. 
These  causes  of  disturUuicc  are  «it 
liable  to  occur,  and  when  any  one  of 
\\i^m  does  occur,  the  market  viloe  o' 
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tte  tftiele  MMes  to  agree  with  the 
natnnl  Talne.  The  real  law  of  de- 
flMUid  tad  supply,  the  eqoation  between 
Aem,  holda  good  in  all  cases:  if  a 
vmloe  difierent  from  the  natural  valae 
be  neoesiarj  to  make  the  demand 
•omI  to  the  snpplj,  the  market  yalue 
ml  defiata  from  tiie  natural  valne; 
but  OBtj  for  a  time ;  for  the  permanent 
teadnKT  of  mipply  is  to  conform  itself 
to  tlie  dmnand  which  is  found  by  expe- 
lieaM  to  exist  for  the  commodity  when 
■Miing  at  its  natural  value.  If  the 
■apply  is  either  more  or  less  than  tbis, 
it  18  ao  accidentally,  and  affords  either 
more  or  less  than  the  ordinary  rato  of 
fnfit;  which,  mider  free  and  active 
competition,  cannot  long  continue  to 
lit  tne  case. 

To  reeapitnlate :  demand  and  supply 
fOiv«m  the  value  of  all  things  wnich 
cannot  be  indefinitely  increaAod;  ex- 
cept that  even  for  them,  when  produced 


by  industry,  there  is  a  minimum  value, 
determined  b^  the  cost  of  production, 
But  in  all  things  which  admit  of  inde- 
finite multiplication,  demand  and  supply 
only  determine  the  perturbations  of 
value,  during  a  period  which  cannot 
exceed  the  leng^  of  time  necessaiy 
for  altering  the  supply.  While  thus 
ruling  the  oscillations  of  value,  thev 
themselves  obey  a  superior  force,  which 
makes  value  gravitate  towards  Cost  of 
Production,  and  which  would  settle  it 
and  keep  it  there,  if  fresh  disturbing 
influences  were  not  continuaUy  arising 
to  make  it  again  deviate.  To  pursue 
the  same  strain  of  metaphor,  demand 
and  supply  always  rush  to  an  equili- 
brium, out  the  condition  of  stable 
equilibrium  is  when  things  exchange 
for  each  other  according  to  their  cost 
of  production,  or,  in  the  expression  we 
have  used,  when  things  are  at  their 
Natural  Value. 
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i  1,  The  component  elements  of 
Coet  of  Production  have  l)een  set  forth 
in  the  first  Part  of  this  enquiry.^ 
Tbe  fffincipal  of  them,  and  so  much 
the  principal  as  to  be  nearly  tbe  sole, 
we  loond  to  be  Labour.  What  the 
pffodnction  of  a  thing  costs  to  its  pro- 
aooer,  or  its  series  of  producers,  is  the 
labour  expended  in  producing  it.  If 
we  consider  as  the  producer  the  capi- 
taliat  who  makes  the  advances,  tne 
word  Labour  may  be  replaced  by  the 
word  Wages :  what  the  produce  costs 
to  him,  is  the  wages  which  he  has  had 
to  pay.  At  the  first  glance  indeed 
this  seems  to  be  only  a  part  of  his  out- 
lay, since  ho  has  not  only  paid  wages 
to  Ubourers,  but  has  likewise  provided 
them  with  tools,  materials,  and  per- 
bapa  hniJdings.  These  tools,  matcnals, 
and  buildings,  however,  were  produced 
bv  laboor  and  capital ;  and  their  value, 
like  that  of  the  article  to  the  produc- 
tion of  which  they  are  subservient, 
*  Sopra,  pp.  18^  10, 


depends  on  cost  of  production,  which 
again  is  resolvable  into  labour.  The 
cost  of  production  of  broadcloth  does 
not  wholly  consist  in  the  wages  of 
weavers ;  which  alone  are  directly  paid 
bv  the  cloth  manufacturer.  It  consists 
also  of  the  wages  of  spinners  and 
woolcombers,  and  it  mav  do  added,  of 
shepherds,  all  of  which  the  clothier 
has  paid  for  in  the  price  of  yam.  It 
consists  too  of  the  wages  of  builders 
and  brickmakers,  which  he  has  reim- 
bursed in  the  contract  price  of  erocting 
his  factory.  It  partly  consists  of  the 
wages  of  machine-makers,  iron-founders, 
and  miners.  And  to  these  must  be 
added  the  wages  of  the  carriers  who 
transported  any  of  the  means  and 
appliances  of  the  production  to  the 
place  where  they  were  to  be  used, 
and  the  product  itself  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  sold. 

The  value  of  commodities,  there- 
fore, depends  principally  (we  aVi&W'^t^ 
sently  see  whether  it  de^^n^  vX^^f^ 
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on  t)M  qwmtity  of  labonr  required  for 
their  production ;  including  in  the  idea 
«£  production,  that  of  couTojanoe  to 
Ae  market.  "In  estimating/'  laji 
Kcardo,*  **  the  ezcliaiigeable  value  of 
ftoddnga,  for  example,  we  ihall  &id 
that  their  Talne,  comparatiTely  with 
other  things,  depends  on  the  total 
onantity  of  laboor  necessary  to  mann* 
nctore  them  and  bring  them  to 
maiket.  First,  there  is  the  htbour 
necessaiy  to  cultivate  the  land  on 
iriuch  the  raw  cotton  is  grown; 
•econdly,  Ihe  labonr  of  conveying  the 
ootton  to  the  ooontry  where  the  stock- 
ings  are  to  be  manufactured,  which 
inchides  a  portion  of  the  labour  be- 
stowed in  building  the  ship  in  whidb  it 
is  conveyed,  and  which  is  charged  in 
the  freight  of  the  goods ;  thirdly,  the 
labour  oif  the  spinner  and  weaver; 
finnihly,  a  portion  of  the  labocnr  of  the 
engineer,  smith,  and  carpenter,  who 
erected  the  buildings  ana  machinery 
by  the  help  of  which  they  are  made ; 
fifthly,  the  labour  of  the  retail  dealer, 
and  of  many  otbcrB,  whom  it  is  un- 
necesBary  further  to  particularize.  The 
aggregate  sum  of  these  various  kinds 
of  labour,  determines  the  quantity  of 
other  things  for  which  these  stockings 
will  exchange,  while  the  same  con- 
sideration of  the  various  quantities  of 
labour  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
those  other  things,  will  equally  govern 
the  portion  of  them  which  >\ill  be  given 
for  the  stockings. 

"  To  convince  ourselves  that  this  is 
the  real  foundation  of  exchangeable 
value,  let  us  suppose  any  improvement 
to  be  mode  in  the  means  of  abridging 
labour  in  any  one  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses through  which  the  raw  cotton 
must  pass  before  the  manufactured 
stockings  come  to  the  market  to  be 
exchanged  for  other  things ;  and  ob- 
serve the  effects  which  will  follow.  If 
fewer  men  were  required  to  cultivate 
the  raw  cotton,  or  if  fewer  sailors  were 
employed  in  navigating,  or  shipwrights 
in  constructing,  the  ship  in  which  it 
was  conveyed  to  us ;  if  fewer  hands 
were  employed  in  raising  the  buildings 
and  machinery,  or  if  these,  when  raised, 

*  Prine^)le9  qf  PoUHeal  Seonow^  and 
AuMrfioM,  ch.  1.  leet.  8. 


stsckiwgs  wmU  iiMfiilafallf 
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tity  of  labtsr  nM 
prodnotioo,  and  vonld 
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things  in  irlnoh  ao  raok 


"Eoonmny  in  tke  on  of 
never  hSh  to  rodmoe  the  luktiMi 
of  a  commodity,  n^othar  die  nsiigli 
in  the  laboor  PBewaij  to  the  ■■■• 
fiu^nre  ef  the  ooininiomty  itssl^  w  ■ 
that  necesMiy  to  the  Ibmatko  tf  4i 
capital,  by  the  aid  ofiriiiiA  Ha|» 
dobed.  In  either  oaae  the  pdts  rf 
stockings  woold  Ml,  whedNr  " 
were  fewer  men  employed  aa 
spnuMTB,  and  weaveni,  p 
mately  neoeiBary  to  their 
or  as  sailori,  canien^ 
snriths,  persona  more 
cemcd.  In  the  one  caae,  the 
saving  of  labour  would  &U  on  tfas 
stockings,  because  that  portioo  of 
labour  was  wholly  confined  to  Urn 
stockings ;  in  the  other,  a  portion  csAj 
would  fall  on  the  stockings,  the  r- 
mainder  being  applied  to  all  tbnv 
other  commodities,  to  the  prodoctice 
of  which  the  buildings,  machineiT, 
and  carriage,  were  subsenrieat.'* 

§  2.  It  will  have  been  observed  that 
Ricardo  expresses  himself  as  if  ^ 
quantity  of  labonr  which  it  costs  U 
produce  a  commodity  and  bring  it  t» 
market,  were  the  only  thing  on  wUck 
its  value  depended.  Bnt  since  the 
cost  of  production  to  the  capitalirtii 
not  labour  but  wages,  and  since  wages 
may  be  either  greater  or  less,  the  qoaa* 
tity  of  labour  being  the  same ;  it  woold 
seem  that  the  value  of  the  prodact 
cannot  be  determined  solely  vj  tb 
quantity  of  labour,  but  by  the  quastitf 
together  with  the  rcmiinerotion :  tm 
that  values  must  partly  depend  M 
wages. 

In  order  to  decide  this  point,  it  va^ 
be  considered,  that  value  is  a  relstifB 
tenn ;  that  the  value  of  a  conuioditTii 
not  a  name  for  an  inherent  andfiib> 
stantive  quality  of  the  thing  itself;  bol 
means  the  quantity  of  oucr  tfau^ 
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which  can  be  obtained  in  exchange 
ibr  it.  The  value  of  one  thing,  must 
always  be  understood  relatively  to 
■ome  other  thing,  or  to  things  in  general 
Kowtbe  relation  of  one  thing  to  another 
canoot  be  altered  by  any  cause  which 
affseti  them  both  alilw.  A  rise  or  iall 
of  gaaeral  wa^  is  a  fact  which  affects 
idl  commodities  in  the  same  manner, 
•ad  therefore  affords  no  reason  why 
Amj  should  exchange  for  each  other 
rather  than  in  another  propor- 
To  suppose  that  high  wages 
high  values,  is  to  suppose  that 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  general 
Ugh  values.  But  this  is  a  contradic- 
tioQ  in  tenns :  the  high  value  of  some 
things  IS  synonymous  with  the  low 
'valoe  of  others.  The  mistake  arises 
from  not  attending  to  values,  but  only 
to  prices.  Though  there  is  no  such 
tluBg  as  a  general  rise  of  values,  there 
it  anch  a  thing  as  a  general  rise  of 
prices.  As  soon  as  we  form  distinctly 
the  idea  of  values,  vre  sec  that  high  or 
low  wages  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
ihem :  but  that  hi^^h  wages  make  high 
lirioes,  is  a  popular  and  wide-spread 
QpinioD.  The  whole  amount  of  error 
involved  in  this  proposition  can  only 
be  seen  thoroughly  when  we  come  to 
the  theory  of  money;  nt  present  we 
need  only  say  that  if  it  be  true,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  rcul  rise  of 
wap^;  for  if  wages  could  not  rise 
without  a  poportional  rise  of  the  price 
of  ever^'thmg,  they  could  not,  for  an^' 
aobttantial  puqioso,  rise  at  all.  This 
surely  is  a  sufiicient  redttciio  cul  (zb- 
jiurtium,  and  shows  the  amazing  folly 
of  the  propositions  which  may  and  do 
bec<»me,  and  long  remain,  accredited 
doctrines  of  p^^puiar  political  economy. 
It  must  be  remcmbercil,  too,  that 
general  high  prices,  even  supposing 
them  to  exist,  can  be  of  no  use  to  a 
prodncer  or  dealer,  considcnMl  as  such ; 
for  if  they  increase  his  money  returns, 
they  increase  in  the  same  degree  all 
hid  expenses.  There  is  no  mode  in 
which  capitalists  can  compensate  them- 
selves for  a  high  cost  of  labour,  through 
any  action  on  values  or  prices,  it 
cannot  be  prevented  from  taking  its 
cl'i'rt  ill  low  profits.  If  the  Labourers 
neaJly  ^ct  mure,  that  is,  get  the  pro- 


duce of  more  labour,  a  snuUler  per- 
centage must  remain  for  profit.  From 
this  Law  of  Disiribution,  resting  as  it 
does  on  a  law  of  arithmetic,  there  is  no 
escape.  The  mechanism  of  Kxchany 
and  Price  may  hide  it  from  us,  bat  is 
quite  powerless  to  alter  it. 

§  3.  Although,  however,  general 
wages,  whether,  hi^h  or  low,  do  not 
affect  values,  vet  if  wages  are  higher 
in  one  employment  than  another,  or  if 
they  rise  or  fall  permanently  in  one 
employment  without  doing  so  m  others, 
these  inequalities  do  really  operate 
upon  values.  The  causes  which  make 
wages  vary  from  one  employment  to 
another,  have  been  considered  in  a 
former  chapter.  When  the  wages  of 
on  employment  pcnnanently  exceed 
the  average  rate,  the  value  of  the 
thing  produced  will,  in  the  same  degree, 
exceed  the  standard  determined  l^ 
mere  quantity  of  labour.  Things,  for 
example,  which  are  made  by  skilled 
labour,  exchange  for  the  produce  of  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  unskilled 
labour ;  for  no  reason  but  because  the 
labour  is  more  highly  paid.  If,  through 
the  extension  of  eduuition,tho  labourers 
competent  to  skilled  employments  were 
so  increased  in  number  as  to  diminish 
the  difference  between  their  wages 
and  those  of  common  labour,  all  things 
produced  by  labour  of  the  superior 
kind  would  full  in  value,  comparoa  with 
things  produced  by  common  labour, 
and  these  might  be  said  therefore  to 
rise  in  value.  We  have  before  re- 
marked that  tho  ditliculty  of  passing 
from  one  class  of  employments  to  a 
class  greatly  sui)crior,  iios  hitherto 
caused  the  wages  uf  all  those  classes 
of  labourers  who  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  any  very  marked  barrier, 
to  depend  more  than  might  be  sup- 
posed upon  the  increase  of  tho  popu- 
lation of  each  class,  considenxl  sepa- 
rately; and  that  the  inequalities  in 
the  remuneration  of  labour  are  much 
greater  than  could  exist  if  tho  com- 
petition of  the  labouring  pi.>ople  gene- 
rally, could  be  brought  practically  to 
bear  on  each  particular  employment. 
It  follows  from  thiN,  that  wages  in 
different  employments  do  nut  rv<ik^  ut 
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full  Miniiltancoiutljr,  but  are,  for  short 


and  hometimes  evuu  for  long  pcriodH, 
nrHrly  in(1o|K>n(lent  of  ono  another. 
All  fiiich  disparitit'fl  evidently  niter  tho 
relative  cost  of  prf»dnction  of  difl'ercnt 
commoflitieR,  and  \^ill  thcroforc  be 
completely  represented  in  tlicir  natural 
or  average  value. 

It  thuH  ap|K!arM  thcit  tho  ninxim 
laid  doun  by  home  of  tho  bcHt  iKiIitical 
ccononiists,  that  wugen  du  not  enter 
into  value,  ih  expressed  with  greater 
latitude  than  the  truth  warrants,  or 
than  accords  with  their  own  meaning. 
Wages  do  enter  into  value.  The 
relative  irages  of  the  labour  necessary 
for  producing  dilfcrent  comrocMlities, 
affect  their  value  just  as  much  as  tho 
relative  (juautitUs  of  labour.  It  is 
true,  the  absolute  wages  paid  have  no 
offt'ct  upon  values;  but  neither  has 
the  absolute  quantity  of  labour.  If 
that  were  to  vaiy  simultaneously  and 
equally  in  all  commoditit^s,  values 
would  not  be  aflccted.  If^  for  in- 
Htance,  the  general  efficiency  of  all 
labour  w(>ro  inrrvascil,  so  that  all 
thiiig.-t  without  cxci']itiou  could  be  pro- 
du<ed  in  the  same  quantity  as  bdore 
with  a  smaller  amount  of  labour,  no 
trace  of  this  general  diminution  of  cost 
of  pnvluctiou  wtmld  show  itself  in  the 
values  of  commodities.  Any  change 
which  might  take  place  in  them  would 
oiilv  represent  the  unetpial  degrees  in 
which  tho  improvt'.ment  affected  dif- 
fen;ut  things ;  and  would  consist  in 
cheaiwning  those  in  which  tin*  saving 
of  labour  had  been  the  greatest,  while 
those  in  which  there  had  been  some, 
but  a  less  saving  of  labour,  would  ac- 
tually rise  in  vahu*.  In  strictness, 
then-fore,  wages  of  labour  have  as 
much  to  do  with  value  as  quantity  of 
labour :  and  n-ithor  liicanlo  nor  any 
one  else  has  dmied  the  tact.  In  con- 
sidering, however,  tlu-  causes  of  waria- 
tioiii  in  value,  quantity  of  labour  is 
Ihe  thing  of  chief  importance ;  for 
when  thtit  varies,  it  is  generally  in 
one  or  a  few  conmiodities  at  a  time, 
but  the  variations  of  wages  fexcept 
passing  iluctuati<ms)  are  usually  ge- 
neral, and  have  no  comfiderablo  effect 
on  value. 


§  4.  Thna  far  of  UlMmr,  or  «i^ 
MB  an  element  in  cost  of  pradMlw. 
But  in  our  analjos,  in  the  tnt  B&k, 
of  the  reqniritee  of  prodnctioii,  ve  kmi 
that  there  is  another  neoeamy  ebaMA 
in  it  besides  labour.  There  is  tin 
capital ;  and  this  being  the  nsoki  if 
alMtinence,  the  produce,  or  its  ^dm, 
must  be  sufficient  to  rcmnnefati,  aoi 
only  all  the  labour  required,  but  ths 
abstinence  of  all  the  persons  br  vIm 
the  remuneration  of  the  difiRSI 
classes  of  labourers  was  adraDoed. 
The  return  for  abstincnoe  is  PntL 
And  jtTofiif  we  have  also  seen,  ii  lat 
exclusively  the  surplna  remaiung  Is 
the  capitalist  after  he  has  been  om- 
p<>nsated  for  his  outhiy,  but  finn^B 
most  cases,  no  unimportant  put  of 
the  outlay  itself.  Tne  flax-spiinNi^ 
part  of  whose  expenses  consisU  of  tki 
purchase  of  flax  and  of  machiiMTt  hsi 
had  to  pay,  in  their  price,  not  only  Urn 
wages  of  the  labour  07  which  the  fisi 
was  grown  and  the  machineiy  nsdi^ 
but  the  profits  of  the  crrower,  the  flair 
divss<>r,  the  miner,  tne  iron-fbcniar, 
and  tho  machine-maker.  All  that 
pn)fits,  together  with  those  of  theqii>> 
ner  himself,  were  agiiin  Advanced  bv 
tho  weaver,  in  the  price  of  his  materiJ. 
linen  yam :  and  along  with  them  tke 
profits  of  a  fresh  set  of  niachine^naken, 
and  of  the  miners  and  iron-vorken 
who  supplied  them  with  their  mettdlic 
material.  All  these  advances  fonn 
part  of  the  cost  of  production  of  linen. 
Profits,  thcR'forc,  as  well  as  wagw, 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production  whidi 
detcnuines  the  value  of  the  produce. 

Value,  however,  being  purely  re- 
lative, caimot  depend  upon  absolate 
profits,  no  more  than  upon  abs'.^uts 
wages,  but  upon  relative  profits  <»ly. 
High  general  pn»fits  cannot,  any  mofe 
than  high  general  wages,  be  a  caoK  of 
high  values,  because  high  general  valoei 
arc  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiciico. 
In  so  fi\r  as  profits  enter  into  the  cost 
of  production  of  all  things,  they  cannot 
affect  the  value  of  any.  It  is  oohr 
by  entering  in  a  f^atcr  degree  ia» 
the  cost  of  production  of  some  thiup 
than  of  others,  that  they  can  have  as/ 
influence  on  value. 

For  example,   we  have  seeo  that 
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then  mn  C9xum  which  neccHsitate  a 
pMiiianent]j  higher  into  of  profit  in 
cerUitt  employments  than  in  others. 
There  must  he  a  compensaMon  for 
•ap«rior  risk,  trouhle,  and  disagreeahle- 
■eat.  This  can  only  he  ohtained  hy 
ieltiag  the  commodity  at  a  value  ahove 
tkftt  which  is  due  to  the  quantity  of 
Uwar  necessary  for  its  production. 
K  gmipowder  exchanj^ed  for  other 
tfainci  in  no  higher  ratio  than  that  of 
tile  Ubour  required  from  first  to  last 
far  prodvcin^  it,  no  one  would  set  up 
m  pi^rder-mill.  Butchers  are  certainly 
Ik  more  prosperous  class  than  hakcrs, 
and  do  not  seem  to  he  exposed  to 
gMter  risks,  since  it  is  not  remarked 
out  they  are  oftener  bankrupts.  They 
Mem,  therefore,  to  obtain  higher  pro- 
tUtti,  which  can  only  arise  nrom  the 
man  limited  competition  caused  hy 
A»  upleasantness,  and  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  unpopnlnrity  of  their  trade. 
BbI  this  higher  profit  implies  that  they 
nil  their  commodity  at  a  higher  value 
tbui  that  due  to  their  labour  and  out- 
lay. All  inequalities  of  profit  which 
nro  necessary  and  ponuancnt,  ant  ro- 
prasented  in  the  relative  values  of  the 
commodities. 

f  5.  Profits,  however,  may  enter 
more  largely  into  the  conditions  of 
production  of  one  commodity  than  of 
another,  even  though  there  be  no  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  of  P][ofit  between 
the  two  employments.  The  one  com- 
modity may  be  called  upon  to  3rield 
profit  daring  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  the  other.  The  example  by  which 
thin  case  is  nsually  illustrated  is  that 
of  wine.  Suppose  a  quantity  of  wine, 
and  a  quantity  of  cloth,  made  by  equal 
amoonts  of  labour,  and  that  labour 
pnid  at  the  same  rate.  The  cloth 
does  not  improve  by  keeping;  the 
wine  does.  Suppose  that,  to  attain 
the  desiied  quality,  the  wine  requires 
to  be  kept  nVe  years.  The  producer 
or  dealer  will  not  keep  it,  unless  at 
the  end  of  five  years  he  can  sell  it  for 
as  mnch  more  than  the  cloth,  as 
amoontB  to  five  years  profit,  accumu- 
IfltMl  at  compound  interest.  Tlie  wine 
and  the  cloth  were  made  by  the  same 
ariginal  outlay.    Here  then  is  a  case 


in  which  the  natural  values,  relatively 
to  one  another,  of  two  commodities,  do 
not  conform  to  their  cost  of  production 
alone,  but  to  their  cost  of  production 
plus  something  else.  Unless,  indeed, 
for  the  sake  of  generality  in  the  ex- 
pression, we  include  the  profit  which 
the  wine-merchant  foregoes  during  the 
five  years,  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  wine :  looking  upon  it  as  a  kind  of 
additional  outlay,  over  and  above  his 
other  advances,  for  which  outlay  he 
mufft  be  indemnified  at  last. 

All  commodities  made  by  machinery 
are  assimilated,  at  least  anproximately, 
to  the  wine  in  the  prcceamg  example. 
In  comparison  with  things  made 
wholly  by  immediate  labour,  profits 
enter  more  largely  into  their  cost  of 
production.  Suppose  two  commodities, 
A  and  B,  each  requiring  a  year  for  its 
production,  by  means  of  a  capital 
which  we  vnW  on  this  occasion  denote 
by  money,  and  sup^e  to  be  10002. 
A  is  made  wholly  by  immediate  labour, 
the  whole  lOOOZ.  being  expended  di- 
rectly in  wa^B.  B  is  made  by  means 
of  labour  which  costs  500/.  and  a  ma- 
chine which  costs  500/.,  and  the  ma- 
chine is  worn  out  by  one  year's  use. 
The  two  commodities  will  be  exactly 
of  the  same  value ;  which,  if  computed 
in  money,  and  if  profits  are  20  per 
cent,  per  annum,  will  be  1200/.  out 
of  this  1200/.,  in  the  case  of  A,  only 
200/.,  or  one-sixth,  is  profit :  while  in 
the  case  of  B  there  is  not  only  the 
200/.,  but  as  much  of  500/.  (the  price 
of  the  machine]  as  consisted  or  the 
profits  of  the  machine-maker ;  which, 
if  we  suppose  the  machine  also  to  have 
taken  a  year  for  its  production,  is  again 
one-sixth.  So  that  in  the  case  of  A 
only  one-sixth  of  the  entire  return  is 
profit,  whilst  in  B  the  element  of  profit 
comprises  not  only  a  sixth  of  the 
whole,  but  an  additional  sixth  of  a 
lai^ge  part. 

The  greater  the  proportion  of  the 
whole  capital  which  consists  of  ma- 
chinery, or  buildings,  or  material,  or 
anything  else  which  must  be  proridcd 
before  the  immediate  labour  can  com- 
mence, the  more  lai*gely  will  profits 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production.  It 
is  equally  true,  though  not  «o  Q\m<csQi& 
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at  first  n^lit,  that  greater  durability 
in  the  portion  of  capital  which  consist! 
of  machinery  ot  building  has  precisely 
the  same  eflbct  as  a  greater  amount 
of  it.  As  wo  just  supposed  one  ex* 
treme  case,  of  a  machine  entirely  worn 
out  by  a  year's  use,  let  us  now  suppose 
the  oppobile  and  still  more  extntme 
case,  of  a  machine  which  lasts  for  ever, 
and  recjuires  no  repairs.  In  this  case, 
which  IS  OS  well  suited  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration  as  if  it  were  a  possible 
one,  it  will  be  unneccfiBary  tnat  the 
manufacturer  should  ever  be  repaid 
the  500/.  which  he  gave  for  the  ma- 
chine, since  he  has  always  the  machine 
itself,  worth  5001.;  but  he  must  be 
paid,  OS  before,  a  profit  ou  it.  The 
conmiodity  B,  tlierefore,  which  in  the 
case  previously  supposed  was  sold  for 
1200/.,  of  which  sum  1000/.  were  to 
replace  the  capital  and  200/.  were 
profit,  can  now  bo  sold  for  700/.,  being 
500/.  to  replace  wages,  and  200/.  profit 
on  the  entire  capital.  Profit,  tnere- 
finre,  enters  into  tne  value  of  B  in  the 
ratio  of  200/.  out  of  700/.,  being  two- 
aevcDths  of  the  whole,  or  28f  per  cent, 
while  in  the  case  of  A,  as  before,  it 
enters  only  in  the  ratio  of  one-sixth, 
or  1  fif  per  cent.  The  cose  is  of  course 
purely  ideal,  since  no  machinery  or 
other  fixed  capital  lasts  for  ever  ;  but 
the  more  durable  it  is,  the  nearer  it 
appn>aclics  to  this  idea!  case,  and  the 
more  largely  docs  prolit  enter  into  the 
return.  If,  for  inhtnnce,  a  machine 
worth  500/.  loses  one  fifth  of  its  value 
by  each  year's  use,  100/.  must  be  added 
to  tho  return  to  make  up  this  loss,  and 
the  price  of  the  commodity  will  be 
800/.  Profit  therefore  will  enter  into 
it  in  the  ratio  of  200/.  to  800/..  or  one- 
fourth,  wliich  is  still  a  much  higher 
proportion  than  one-sixth,  or  200/.  in 
1200/.,  as  in  case  A. 

From  the  unequal  proportion  in 
which,  in  different  employments,  profits 
enter  into  the  advances  of  the  capi- 
talist, and  therefore  into  the  returns 
required  by  him,  two  consequences 
follow  in  regard  to  value.  One  is, 
that  commodities  do  not  exchange  in  tho 
ratio  simply  of  the  quantities  of  labour 
required  to  pn»duce  them ;  not  even  if 
We  allow  for  the  unequal  rates  at  which 
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diffinent  kindfl  of  laboor  wn  ?■■•> 
nently  remimerated.  We  iMtve  umdf 
illmtrated  thii  by  the  example  of  «»: 
we  shatl  now  fiiriher  ^»fwwfplifr  H  W 
the  case  of  commoditiee  Bade  ojb^ 
chinery.  Snppoee,  as  befiara,  an  utkb 

A,  maae  by  a  thonaand  iwundi*  w«A 
of  immodiate  labour.     Bat  inilHd  tf 

B,  made  by  600/.  worth  of  lanMite 
labour  and  a  maohine  inirtk  ML,  M 
U0  (mppooe  C,  made  bj  MOL  inA  tf 
immediate  labour  with  the  aal  ofa 
machine  which  has  been  pvatedllf 
another  500/.  worth  of  imiMdislila- 
hour :  the  machine  reqiuring  a  jtm 
for  making,  and  worn  oat  by  a  jbh^ 
use ;  profits  being  as  before  20piMWit 
A  and  C  are  made  bj  eqoal  nnsslilii' 
of  labour,  paid  at  the  same  rate :  Aai* 
1000/.  worth  of  direct  lahov;  C^wi/ 
500/.  worth,  which  howeirer  is  ■■■ 
up  to  1000/.  by  the  Uboor 
in  the  construction  of  the  mt 
labour,  or  its  remnneratton, 

sole  ingredient  of  cost  of  ; 

these  two  things  would  exchsagi  ftr 
one  another.  But  will  they  do  mf 
Certainly  not.  The  machiao  havac 
been  ma[de  in  a  year  bj  an  oodsfrf 
500/.,  and  profits  beine  20  per  on^ 
the  natural  price  of  the  madnae  ii 
GOO/.:  making  an  additional  lOOL 
which  must  be  advanced,  over  ui 
above  his  other  expenses,  by  tbs 
manufacturer  of  C,  and  repaid  to  hia 
with  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.  VthSk, 
therefore,  the  commodity  A  is  uM  fir 
1200/.,  C  cannot  be  ixsrinanently  sold 
for  less  than  1320/. 

A  second  couscqucnco  is,  that  efvy 
rise  or  fall  of  general  profits  will  hsis 
an  efiect  on  values,  r^ot  indeed  by 
raising  or  lowering  them  genemO^, 
(which,  as  wo  have  so  often  void,  is  s 
contradiction  and  an  impossibility): 
but  by  altering  the  proportion  in  wmch 
the  values  of  things  are  afiPected  hf 
tho  unequal  lengths  of  time  for  whica 
profit  is  due.  When  two  thii]^ 
though  made  by  equal  labour,  are  i 
unequal  value  because  the  one  is  called 
upon  to  yield  profit  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  years  or  months  than  the  other; 
this  difieronce  of  value  will  be  greater 
when  pn>lit8  are  c^nater,  and  les.s  wb« 
they  are  less.    The  wine  wliich  has  tt 
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yiaMliva  jeara  profit  more  than  the 
dblli,  will  sarpaM  it  in  value  mnch  more 
if  profits  are  40  per  cent,  than  if  they 
■n  anlj  20.  The  eommoditieg  A  and 
<^  wUch,  thoogh  made  by  equal  qnan- 
liCioa  ci  labour,  were  Bold  lor  12002. 
«Bid  18202.,  a  diiOference  of  10  per  cent, 
voold,  if  profits  had  been  only  half  as 
■ndi,  have  been  sold  for  11002.  and 
llSSLf  a  difference  of  only  5  per  cent. 
It  fiiUowB  firom  this,  that  even  a 
Tiio  of  wages,  when  it  involves 
Borease  in  the  cost  of  labour, 
in  auDe  degree  influence  values. 
Il  doaa  not  affect  them  in  the  manner 
supposed,   by   raising  them 

Jlr.    fiut  an  increase  in  the 

of  labour,  lowers   profits;    and 
thamfae  lowers  in  natural  value  the 
into  which  profits  enter  in  a 
rtion  than  the  average, 
into  which  they  enter 


preportii 
ettnoae 


in  a  less  pn^portion  than  the  average. 
An  eommodities  in  the  production  of 
winch  machinery  bears  a  large  part, 
«q>edaUy  if  the  machinery  is-  very 
AvmUe,  are  lowered  in  their  relative 
inloa  when  profits  fall;  or,  u-hat  is 
•qoivaleDt,  other  things  aro  raised  in 
vnbe  relatively  to  theuL  This  truth 
m  aooetinies  expressed  in  a  phraso- 
«locpf  mon  plausible  than  sound,  by 
wmrmg  that  a  rise  of  wages  raises  the 
mine  tf  thinp  made  by  labour,  in 
comparison  with  those  made  by  ma- 
ckinny.  Bat  things  made  by  ma- 
chinciy,  jvt  as  much  as  any  other 
things  are  made  by  labour,  namely 
tlie  labour  which  made  the  machinery 
jtacif :  the  only  difierenoe  being  that 
nmita  entar  somewhat  more  uarRcW 
BtD  the  production  of  things  for  wnicn 
nanhinwy  is  used,  though  the  prin- 
cipal item  of  the  outlay  is  still  labour. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  associate  tho 
efiSbct  with  fall  of  profits  than  with  rise 
of  wages ;  especially  as  this  last  ex- 
pression is  extremely  ambiguous,  sug- 
eesting  the  idea  of  an  increase  of  the 
uibonrer's  real  remuneration,  rather 
than  of  what  is  alone  to  the  purpose 
here,  namely,  the  cost  of  labour  to  its 
cn^iloyer. 

§  6.    Besides  the  natural  and  ne- 
elements  in  cost  of  production 


— labour  and  profits — there  are  othen 
which  are  artificial  and  casual,  as  for 
instance  a  tax.  The  tax  on  malt  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  that  article,  as  the  wages  of 
the  labouren.  llie  expenses  which 
the  law  imposes,  as  well  as  those  which 
tiie  nature  of  things  imposes,  must  be 
reimbursed  with  the  ordinary  profit 
finom  tho  value  of  tho  produce,  or  the 
things  will  not  continue  to  be  produced. 
But  the  influence  of  taxation  on  value 
is  snlgect  to  the  same  conditions  as 
the  infloenoe  of  wages  and  of  profits. 
It  is  not  general  taxation,  but  difter- 
ential  taxation,  that  produces  the 
efiect.  If  all  productions  were  taxed 
so  as  to  take  an  equal  percentage  firum 
all  profits,  relative  values  would  be  in 
no  way  disturbed.  If  only  a  few  com- 
modities were  taxed,  their  value  would 
rise  :  and  if  only  a  few  were  left  un- 
taxed, their  value  would  fall.  If  half 
were  taxed  and  the  remainder  untaxed, 
the  first  half  would  rise  and  the  last 
would  fall  relatively  to  each  other. 
This  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
eaualize  the  expectation  of  profit  in 
all  employments,  without  wnich  the 
taxed  employments  would  ultimately, 
if  not  immediately,  bo  abandoned. 
But  general  taxation,  when  equally 
imposed,  and  not  disturbing  the  re- 
lations of  different  productions  to  one 
another,  cannot  produce  any  effect  on 
Tslues. 

We  have  thus  far  supposed  that  all 
the  means  and  appliances  which  enter 
into  the  cost  ol  production  of  com- 
modities, are  things  whose  own  value 
depends  on  their  cost  of  production. 
Some  of  them,  however,  may  belong  to 
tho  class  of  things  which  cannot  be 
increased  ad  libitum  in  ouantity,  and 
which  therefore,  if  the  uemanu  goes 
beyond  a  certain  amount,  command  a 
scarcity  value.  The  materials  of  many 
of  the  ornamental  articles  manufac- 
tured in  Italy  aro  the  substances  called 
rosso,  giallo,  and  venlo  antico,  wbic-h| 
whether  truly  or  falsely  I  know  not, 
are  asserted  to  bo  solely  derived  from 
the  destruction  of  ancient  colunms 
and  other  ornamental  structures :  the 
quarries  from  which  tho  stone  was 
originally  cut  being  exhausted,  qt  iVi&Vs 
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locality  forgotten.*  A  material  of 
such  a  natun\  if  in  much  demand, 
must  be  at  a  scarcity  value  ;  and  this 
value  enters  into  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and,  consequently,  into  the  value, 
of  the  finished  article.  Hie  time  seems 
to  be  approaching  when  the  more 
valuable  furs  will  come  under  the 
intiuence  of  a  scarcity  value  of  the 
material.  Hitherto  the  diminishing 
number  of  the  animals  which  produce 
them,  in  the  wildernesses  of  Siberia  and 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Esquimaux  Sea, 
has  operated  on  the  value  only  through 
the  greater  labour  which  has  become 
necessary  for  securing  an^  given  quan- 
tity of  the  article ;  smce,  without 
doubt,  by  employing  labour  enough,  it 
might  still  be  obtained  in  much  greater 
abundance  for  some  time  longer. 

But  the  case  in  which  scarcity  value 
chiefly  operates  in  adding  to  cofet  of 
production,  is  the  case  of  natural 
agents.  These,  when  unappropriated, 
and  to  be  had  for  the  taKing,  do  not 
enter  into  cost  of  production,  have  to 
the  extent  of  the  labour  A\hich  maybe 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  use.  Lven 
when  appropriated,  they  do  not  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  bear  a  value  irom 
the  mere  fact  cf  the  appropriation,  hut 
only  from  scarcity,  that  is,  from  limi- 
tation of  siipjily.  Bnt  it  is  equally 
certain  that  they  often  do  bear  a  scar- 
city value.  Suj)po^e  a  iall  of  water, 
in  a  place  where  there  are  more  mills 
wanted  than  there  is  water-power  to 
supply  them  ;  the  use  of  the  fall  of 
water  will  have  a  Fcarcity  value,  nufii- 
cicnt  either  to  bring  the  demand  down 
to  the  supply,  or  to  pay  for  the  creation 
of  an  artificial  power,  by  steam  or 
otherwise,  equal  in  efficiency  to  the 
water-power. 

*  Some  of  these  quarries,  I  beliere,  hare 
been  rediscoTered,  and  are  again  worked. 


A  natmral  agent  being  a  poflaewon 
in  perpetuity,  and  being  only  serrioe* 
able  by  the  products  resulting  from  iti 
continued  employment,  the  ordinai; 
mode  of  deriving  benefit  from  iti 
ownership  is  by  an  annual  equivakat, 
paid  by  the  person  who  uses  it,  ficB 
the  proceeds  of  its  use.  This  eqnin- 
lent  always  might  be,  and  gCBml^i^ 
termed  rent.  The  question  therefan^ 
respecting  the  influence  which  thssf* 
propriation  of  natural  aeents  ptoddoa 
on  values,  it  often  atatea  in  tms  fatmi 
Does  Bent  enter  into  Cost  of  Aiid» 
tion  ?  and  the  answer  of  tiie  bait  poe- 
tical economists  ia  in  the  n^niti 
The  temptation  is  strong  to  the  a^ 
tion  of  these  sweeping  exprsMM^ 
even  b^  those  who  are  aware  cftkt 
restrictions  with  which  they  BUist  bi 
taken ;  for  there  ia  no  denying  thrt 
they  stamp  a  general  principle  mm 
firmly  on  the  mind,  than  it  it  wcM 
hedged  round  in  theoiy  with  afl  iis 
practical  limitations.  But  they  tkm 
puzzle  and  mislead,  and  create  an  i» 
pression  unfavourable  to  pc^tical  eco- 
nomy, as  if  it  disregarded  the  evidcMe 
of  facts.  No  one  can  deny  that  lOt 
sometimes  enters  into  ceat  of  ptdkv- 
tion.  If  I  buy  or  rent  a  piece  of  gafui, 
and  build  a  cloth  manufactory  on  it, 
the  ground-rent  forms  Icgitimatelr  • 
part  of  my  expenses  of  prodoctioa, 
which  must  be  repaid  by  tne  nroduet 
And  since  all  factories  aro  ooilt  oi 
ground,  and  most  of  them  in  pbeei 
where  ground  is  peculiarly  valnsbk^ 
the  rent  paid  for  it  must^  on  the  ave- 
rage, be  compensated  in  the  vahn  of 
all  things  made  in  factories.  In  what 
sense  it  is  true  that  rent  does  not  eotsr 
into  the  cost  of  production  or  affect  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce,  will  be 
shown  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF  RENT,   TS  ITS  RELATION  TO   VALUE. 


1.  Wb  liETB  investigated  the  ' 
wiiich  determine  the  value  of  two 
of  commodities:  the  small 
rhich,  being  limited  to  a  definite 
^pftntitj,  have  their  value  entirely  de- 
by  demand  and  sopplv,  save 
their  cost  of  production  (if  they 
I  aiij)oonftitutes  a  minimum  below 
they  cannot  permanently  fall ; 
the  hrae  class,  which  can  be  mul- 
tiftMadluntum  l^ labour  and  capital, 
•■d  of  which  the  cost  of  production 
§aaB»  the  maximum  as  well  as  the 
■nmmvm  at  which  they  can  perma- 
amtly  exchange.  But  there  is  still  a 
timd  kind  of  commodities  to  be  con- 
■dewd;  those  which  have,  not  one, 
hnl  Mveral  costs  of  production ;  which 
ean  always  be  increased  in  quantity  by 
labour  and  capital,  but  not  by  the 
■uaa  amount  of  labour  and  capital ;  of 
wiiich  ao  much  may  be  produced  at  a 
gmB  coat,  bat  a  nirther  Quantity  not 
wUhoat  a  greater  cost.  These  com- 
modities Ibnn  an  intermediate  class, 
partakiDgof  the  character  of  both  the 
•then.  The  principal  of  them  is  agri- 
ieoltiual  ^odoce.  we  have  already 
ahondant  reference  to  the  funda- 
tmth,  that  in  a^culturo,  the 
of  the  art  being  given,  doubling 
llio  laboor  does  not  double  the  produce ; 
thai  if  an  increased  quantity  of  produce 
ii  required,  tho  additional  supply  is 
obtained  at  a  greater  cost  than  the 
int.  Where  a  hundred  quarters  of 
aeni  ai«  idl  that  is  at  present  required 
from  tha  lands  of  a  given  villa^,  if 
the  growth  of  population  made  it  nc- 
oeamry  to  raise  a  nundrcd  more,  cither 
W  breaking  up  worse  land  now  uncul- 
tivated, or  oy  a  more  elaborate  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  already  under  the 
ploagh,  the  additional  hundred,  or 
tome  part  of  them  at  least,  might  cost 
doable  or  treble  as  much  per  quarter 
HB  the  former  supply. 

If  the  first  hundred  qoarters  were 
mSL  raited  at  tho  Mune  expense  (only 


the  best  land  being  cultivated) :  and  if 
that  expense  would  bo  remunerated 
with  the  ordiuaiy  profit  by  a  price  of 
20s.  the  quarter ;  tue  natural  price  of 
wheat,  so  long  as  no  more  than  that 
quantity  was  required,  would  be  20«. ; 
and  it  could  only  rise  above,  or  fall 
below  that  price,  from  vicissitudes  of 
seasons,  or  other  casual  variations  in 
supply.  But  if  the  population  of  the 
district  advanced,  a  time  would  arrive 
when  more  than  a  hundred  quarters 
would  be  necessary  to  feed  it  We 
must  suppose  that  there  is  no  access 
to  any  loreign  supply.  By  the  hypo- 
thesis, no  more  than  a  hundred  quarters 
can  bo  produced  in  the  district,  unless 
by  either  bringing  worse  land  into  cul- 
tivation, or  altering  the  system  of 
culture  to  a  more  expensive  one. 
Neither  of  these  things  will  be  done 
without  a  rise  in  price.  This  rise  of 
price  will  gradually  be  bnnight  about 
by  the  increasing  demand.  So  long 
as  the  price  has  risen,  but  not  risen 
enough  to  repay  with  the  ordinary 
profit  tho  cost  of  producing  an  addi- 
tional quantity,  the  increased  value  of 
the  limited  supply  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  scarcity  value.  Suppose 
that  it  will  not  answer  to  cultivate  the 
second  best  land,  or  land  of  the  second 
degree  of  remoteness,  for  a  less  return 
than  25s.  the  quarter;  and  that  this 
price  is  also  necessary  to  remunerate 
the  expensive  operations  by  which  an 
increased  produce  might  be  raised 
from  land  of  tho  first  nuality.  If  so, 
tho  price  will  rise,  through  the  mcreased 
demand,  until  it  reaches  25*.  That 
will  now  be  the  natural  price ;  being 
the  price  without  which  too  quantity, 
for  which  society  has  a  demand  at 
that  price,  will  not  be  produced.  At 
that  price,  however,  society  can  go  on 
for  some  time  longer;  could  go  on 
perhaps  for  ever,  if  population  did  not 
increase.  The  price,  naving  attained 
that  point  will  not  again  perma&ftTiW^ 
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Book.  Rent^  we  again  see,  is  the 
difference  between  the  nnequAl  returns 
to  diffiirent  parts  of  the  capital  em- 
^ojed  on  the  soil.  Whatever  surplus 
anj  portion  of  agricultural  capital 
prodoceB,  beyond  what  ia  produced  bj 
the  same  amount  of  capital  on  the 
wont  soilf  or  under  the  most  expensive 
■lode  of  cultivation,  which  the  existing 
demands  of  society  compel  a  recourse 
to ;  that  surplus  will  naturally  be  paid 
as  rent  from  that  capital,  to  the  owner 
if  the  land  on  which  it  is  employed. 

It  was  long  thought  by  political 
MOBomifts,  among  the  rest  even  by 
Adam  Smith,  that  the  produce  of  land 
b  always  at  a  monopoly  value,  because 
(tliej  said)  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
late  of  profit,  it  always  yields  some- 
thing iiirther  for  rent.  Thin  we  now 
■ee  to  be  erroneous.  A  thing  cannot 
he  at  a  monopoly  value,  when  its  supply 
CHI  he  increased  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tBBft  if  we  are  only  willing  to  incur  tho 
coat.  If  no  more  com  than  the  exist- 
ing quantity  is  grown,  it  is  because 
the  ▼aloe  has  not  risen  high  enough  to 
fw— nei  ntn  any  one  for  growing  it. 
Amy  land  (not  reserved  for  other  uses, 
•r  for  pleasure)  which  at  the  existing 
psiea,  and  by  the  existing  processes, 
win  yield  the  ordinary  profit,  is  tole- 
lablT  eertain,  unlese  some  artificial 
hiodnnce  intervenes,  to  bo  cultivated, 
■Miongfa  nothing  may  be  left  lor  rent. 
Am  Um^  MB  there  is  any  land  fit  for 
•nltivatum,  which  at  the  existing  price 
It  be  profitably  cultivated  at  all, 
most  be  some  land  a  little  better, 
I  will  yield  the  ordinary  profit, 
aOow  nothing  for  rent :  ana  that 
hmdj  if  within  the  boundary  of  a  farm, 
«91  be  cultivated  by  the  farmer;  if 
Bat  an,  inrobAbly  by  the  proprietor,  or 
hff  wonm  other  person  on  sufferance. 
Bone  tnch  land  at  least,  under  culti- 
vatioii,  there  can  scarcely  fail  to  be. 

BmAf  therefore,  forms  no  part  of  the 
eoat  of  production  which  aetcrmines 
the  Tilue  of  agricultural  produce. 
Gbcomatances  no  doubt  may  be  con- 
cmvad  in  which  it  might  do  so,  and 
wry  hugely  too.  We  can  imagine 
a  coimtiy  so  fully  peopled,  and  with  all 
te  eoltifaUe  soil  ao  completely  occu- 
■iadp  that  to  pvodnoo  anj  ftdditiom^? 


Suantity  would  require  more  labour 
[lan  tne  produce  would  feed :  and  if 
we  suppose  this  to  bo  the  condition  of 
the  WDolo  world,  or  of  a  countiy  de- 
barred from  foreign  supply,  then,  if 
population  continued  increasing,  both 
tho  land  and  its  produce  would  really 
rise  to  a  monopolar  or  scarcity  price. 
But  this  state  ot  things  never  can  have 
really  existed  anywhere,  unless  pos- 
sibly in  some  small  island  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  nor  in  there  any 
danger  whatever  that  it  should  exist. 
It  certainly  exists  in  no  known  region 
at  present.  Monopoly,  we  have  seen, 
can  take  eficct  on  value,  only  through 
limitation  of  supply.  In  all  conn  tries 
ol'  any  extent  there  is  more  cultivable 
land  than  is  yet  cultivated :  and  while 
there  is  any  such  surplus,  it  is  the 
same  thing,  so  far  as  that  quality  of 
land  is  concerned,  as  if  there  were  an 
indefinite  quantity.  What  is  prac- 
tically limited  in  supply  is  only  the 
better  qualities ;  and  even  for  those,  so 
much  rent  cannot  be  demanded  as 
would  bring  in  the  competition  of  the 
Lands  not  yet  in  cultivation ;  the  rent 
of  a  piece  of  land  must  be  somewhat 
less  than  the  whole  excess  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness over  that  of  the  best  land 
which  it  is  not  yet  profitable  to  cul- 
tivate ;  that  if>,  it  must  be  about  equal 
to  the  excess  above  the  worst  land 
which  it  is  profitable  to  cultivate.  The 
land  or  tho  capital  most  unfavourably 
circumstanced  among  those  actually 
employed,  pays  no  rent ;  and  that  land 
or  capital  determines  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction which  regulates  the  value  of 
the  whole  produce.  Thus  rent  is,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  no  cause  of  value, 
but  the  price  of  the  privilege  which 
the  inequality  of  the  returns  to  different 
portions  of  agricultural  produce  confers 
on  all  except  the  least  favoured  portion. 
Kent,  in  short,  merely  equalizes  the 
profits  of  different  farming  capitals,  by 
enabling  the  landlord  to  appropriate 
all  extra  gains  occasioned  oy  supe- 
riority of  natural  advantages.  If  all 
landlords  were  nnanimously  to  forego 
their  rent,  they  would  but  transfer  it 
to  the  farmers,  without  benefiting  the 
consumer;  for  the  existing  price  of 
com  would  still  be  aa  \Tidu^«niii!(X% 
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if  the  proilitction  of  part  of 
tlui  eiiBtiDg  ■npplj,  and  if  ft  part 
obtained  tlmt  pnc«  tlio  whale  vould 
obtain  it.  Rent,  lliprerora.  utdeBS 
■rtificimlly  increaecd  bj  rcBlrictiva 
lavHf  ia  no  btirlhcn  on  tbe  conHnmor; 
it  docs  not  raigo  the  pricG  of  com,  and 
ia  no  otfaerwise  a  delTinK^at  to  tbe 
public,  thnn  inasmuch  an  if  tbc  ntnte  had 
iclaincd  il,  or  imponed  nu  enuivnlcnt 
in  the  bbape  of  a  land-tax,  it  would 
then  haya  been  a  fund  applicable  to 
gsneral  initead  of  primte  lulranUige. 


I  S.  Agricoltaral  producli'ona  are 
not  tbe  only  commoditicB  which  hava 
aererol  diflrrcnt  costs  nf  production  at 
rvicG,  and  wiiich,  in  conseqncncfl  of 
that  ditTcrencp,  and  in  proportion  to  it, 
afford  a  rent.  Mine!  are  alno  on  in- 
fitancc.  AlmoHt  all  kinds  of  rawmaterial 
ci*raeted  from  tbe  interior  of  the  cartli 
— metidaj  coals,  prcciouj  stonea,  &c., 
are  obtained  from  mines  ditfcring  con- 
ddorablv  in  fertility,  that  ii!,  yielding 
vny  di&rent  quantities  of  tbc  product 
to  tbe  same  quantity  of  labour  and 
opital.  This  being  the  case,  it  ia  ad 
obviona  question,  why  arc  not  tbe  ntnst 
IbrJilo  minca  so  worked  as  to  supply 
the  whole  maikct  ?  No  niich  question 
can  arisa  aa  to  lund ;  it  U'ing  »c1f- 
evidvnt,   that   the  mont  fertile   lands 


country ;  and  even  of  what  they  dn 
yield,  a^pait  ia  extorted  from  lliem  by 
a  labour  and  outlay  as  (ireat  aa  that 
required  to  grow  the  same  amount  on 
wonio  land,  lint  il  ia  not  ao  with 
It  least,  not  universally.  There 


c,  perhaps. 


cases  in  which 


■'Xtract  from  a  particular 
mn,   in  a  phen  time,  mnro   than  a 
certain  qunntity  of  an,  beeuiue  (here 
b  only  ■  limited  inrface  of  the  vein 
exposed,  on  which  mors  than  a  certain 
number  of  labourers  cannot  be  niniiil- 
tanpoualy  employed.    But  this  is  not 
true  of  all  minea.     In  collieries,  far 
example,  some  other  cause  of  limit 
tioD   must   be    sought    for.     In   soi 
inatancca  the  ownera  limit  the  qim 
tity  raised,  iu  order  not  too  rapidly 
eihaost  the  mine  :  in  others  there  a 
Mid  to  be  combinations  of  ownen^  to 


keep  up  *  monopolv  price  by  linnflu 
tbs  imjAittioQ.  \VlialeTer  be  ite 
cauaea,  it  u  a  fjict  that  mines  of  St 
fercnt  degncM  of  richness  are  in  ope«^ 
tion,  and  unnK  the  vntae  of  the  {>» 
duce  mnat  Im  proportiiiuiJ  toIlwfJBl 
of  prodnetbn  at  the  n-ont  mine  tftf^ 
lilily  and  ainiation  lokiD  tegrthw).! 
is  m-re  thmi  pmportionBl  to  IhU  it 
the  ocst.  All  iiiines  (upcrior  in  [ft 
dnce  to  the  Kurst  actnaHj  worbJ,  ft 
yield,  thcrfforc,  a  rtnt  etjiml  to  A( 
excess.  Hey  ruaj  yield  lamv;  «ii( 
the  worst  nine  mny  itself  vifld  n  rrd. 
Mines  bcinj,-  r  omparativolv  tirw,AA 
qnalitica  dii'  Tjot  BTii(liiate~g.;ut)|taH' 
ons  another.  :iR  t!ii>  (iu.aliiiei  OTlsij 
do;  aiidtfack'T.ii.t.dmaybei.achMld 
keep  the  vjiliie  of  the  prodne*  b^ 
ibly  all,, VI-  the  coat  of  prOiloctiM 


ftit  to  brine ia(o«p»; 
1.  During  the  iaif;*)), 
really   at  a   acattHj 


at  the  ' 
outbcinyaill). 
tion  a  still  n-m 
tbe  piodneo   i 

Flshoriea  are  another  exunple.  11^ 
eries  in  the  open  ae*  are  Mt  oM-' 
prialed,  hnt  Ssheriea  in  lokM  ormM 
almost  always  are  an,  and  Gbdn 
oyster-beds  or  other  partievlar  fldiit 
grounds  on  coasts.  We  may  tab 
salmon  fisheries  oa  an  ci.imiJe  of  th 

S-miiictiio  in  hatmon  than  o^icn. 
one,  howcter,  withont  being  ei- 
bansled,  can  supply  more  than  a  tny 
limited  demnnd,  Tlie>  demand  of  a 
country  like  England  can  only  be  *if- 

Slieil  by  taking  Milmon  mn  t»a^ 
ilTerent  rivers  of  unoqual  prednetiw- 
nesfl,  and  the  valuo  moat  b«  nffidoit 
to  repay  the  cost  of  obtaining  tbe  Bik 
fnini  Iho  least  produetive  of  tbess.  All 
olhers,  ibercforc,  will  if  appropriattd 
aOori]  a  ronteqiinl  to  the  talne  nf  ibtir 
superiority.  Much  hi(:her  than  thtiil 
cannot  be,  if  there  are  aalmon  rit«t 
acccaailFlo  which  from  distanee  cr  i» 
fcrior  proiliLclivenPiiB  have  not  yet  ce 
tributed  to  Huppljr  tho  market. 
there  are  not,  the  value,  doubtlen,  M 
rise  til  II  ecarcity  rate,  and  the  nn 
iiabcripB  in  iwo  may  then  yield  s  cca- 
aidernblc  mil 

Both  in  tl       .  .__ 

fisheries,  the  natntal  order  of  (imtiii    i 
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fiaUe  to  be  intemipfted  bj  tbe  opening 
«f  a  new  mine,  or  a  new  fishery,  of 
■operior  quality  to  some  of  tnom) 
alm4y  in  nae.  The  first  efiect  of  such 
an  inadant  is  an  increase  of  the  supply ; 
vhicb  of  coarse  lowers  the  value  to 
c$l\  farih  an  increased  demand.  This 
ndnoed  Taloe  may  be  no  longer  suf- 
icicnt  to  remnnerate  the  worst  of  the 
caiating  mines  or  fisheries,  and  these 
mmj  consequently  be  abandoned.  If 
tiie  inperior  mines  or  fisheries,  with 
the  addition  of  the  one  newly  opened, 
piodiioe  as  much  of  the  commodity  as 
M  icqnired  at  the  lower  vahie  corre- 
•ponmng  to  their  lower  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  fall  of  Talue  will  be  permanent, 
and  theie  will  be  a  conresponding  fall 
in  the  ivnte  of  those  mines  or  fisheries 
which  are  not  abandoned.  In  this 
eaae,  when  things  have  permanently 
•dialled  themselveSjUho  result  will  be, 
that  the  scale  of  qualities  which  supply 
fStm  maihet  will  have  been  cut  short  at 
the  lower  end,  while  a  new  insertion 
will  have  been  made  in  the  scale  at 
pome  point  higher  op ;  and  the  worst 
nine  or  fishery  in  use — the  one  which 
fegnlates  the  rents  of  the  superior 
q[iialitie8  and  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity— ^will  be  a  mine  or  fishery  of 
better  qnality  than  that  bv  which 
they  were  previously  regulated. 

Land  is  used  ior  other  purposes 
than  agricnltnre,  especially  for  resi- 
dence; and  when  so  used,  yields  a 
tent,  determined  by  principles  similar 
to  thoee  already  laid  down.  Tbe 
gronnd  rent  of  a  building,  and  the  rent 
cf  a  garden  or  park  attached  to  it,  will 
not  he  lees  than  the  rent  which  the 
mme  land  would  afibrd  in  agriculture : 
hot  may  be  greater  than  this  to  an 
indefinite  amount:  the  suqUus  being 
cither  in  consideration  of  beauty  or  of 
convenience,  the  convenience  often 
consisting  in  superior  facilities  for 
peconiaiy  gain.  Sites  of  remarkable 
DcaotT  are  generally  limited  in  supply, 
and  tnerefore,  if  in  great  demanci,  nre 
it  a  icarcity  value.  Sites  superior 
coly  in  convenience,  are  governed  as  to 
their  value  by  the  ordinary  principles 
of  rent.  The  ground  rent  of  a  house 
in  a  small  village  is  but  little  higher 
^n  the  reot  of  a  similar  patch  of 
p.a. 


ground  in  the  open  fields :  but  that  of 
a  shop  in  Cheapside  will  exceed  these, 
by  the  whole  amount  at  which  people 
estimate  the  superior  facilities  of  money- 
making  in  the  more  crowded  place. 
The  rents  of  wharfage,  dock  and 
harbour  room,  water-power,  and  many 
otlier  privileges,  may  be  analysed  oo 
similar  principles. 

§  4.  Cases  of  extra  profit  analc^oa 
to  rent,  are  more  frequent  in  the  trana- 
actions  of  industry  than  is  sometimea 
supposed.  Take  the  case,  for  example,, 
of  a  patent,  or  exclusive  privilege  for 
the  use  of  a  process  by  which  cost  of 
production  is  lessened.  If  the  value  ol 
the  product  continues  to  be  regulated 
by  what  it  costs  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  persist  in  the  old  pnx^ess, 
the  patentee  will  make  an  extra  profit 
equal  to  the  advantage  which  his  pro. 
cess  possesses  over  theirs.  This  extra* 
profit  is  essentially  similar  to  rent,  and 
sometimes  even  assumes  the  form  of 
it ;  the  patentee  allowing  to  other  pro- 
ducers the  use  of  his  privilege,  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  payment.  So 
long  as  he,  and  those  whom  he  oeso*- 
ciates  in  the  privilege,  do  not  pnvluce 
enough  to  supply  the  whole  market,  so 
long  the  onginul  cost  of  production^ 
being  the  nccessar}'  condition  of  pro- 
ducing a  part,  will  regulate  the  value' 
of  the  whole ;  and  the  patentee  will  be- 
enubled  to  keep  up  his  ront  to  a  fiUE 
equivalent  for  the  advantage  which' 
his  process  pives  him.  In  the  cora- 
mcncement  indeed  he  will  probaUy 
forego  a  part  of  this  advantage  for  the* 
sake  of  undornelling  others:  the  in- 
creased supply  which  he  brings  for- 
ward will  lower  the  value,  and  luako 
the  trade  a  bad  one  for  those  who  do 
not  share  in  the  privilege:  many  of 
whom  therefore  will  grudually  retire, 
or  restrict  their  operations,  or  enter 
into  arrangements  with  the  patentee. 
As  his  supply  increases  theirs  will 
diminihli,  tue  value  meanwhile  con- 
tinuing slighilv  depressed.  Dut  if  ho 
stops  short  in  his  operations  b<>iore  iho 
market  is  wholly  supplied  by  ilio  new 
process,  things  will  again  adjiutt  tlii*ni- 
selves  to  what  was  tho  natural  value 
before  the  invention  was  uiad^.,  v[ijV 

Vi 
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tLe  benefit  of  the  improvement  will    rent  unlen  p«id  periodiealllT  hf  OM 
«ocmc  flolely  to  tbo  patentee.  person  to  anouer,  u  eovcniM  hj  1m 

Tlie  extra  praiiis  Which  any  producer  '  entirely  the  Mme  wita  it.  Hm  prin 
or  dealer  obtains  through  superior  ta-  paid  ior  a  diAerential  advaatafi  ii 
lents  for  business,  or  superior  business 


producing  a  ooaunoditji  cannot  mbi 
into  th«  general  ooat «  prodnctiaa  il 


arrangements,  are  very  much  of 
similar  kind.  If  all  bis  competitors  ;  the  commodity, 
had  the  same  odvanta^s,  and  used  .  A  commotutj  maj,  bo  doabt,  ■ 
them,  the  b«!ncfit  would  be  tranafcrre<l  ;  some  cootingenciei^  jiield  a  renteMi 
to  their  customers,  tbroiip:h  the  diini-  ,  under  the  moat  diaadTaiita^eooi  c» 
oished  value  of  the  article:  he  onlj  |  cumstancesof  its  production;  hvtoi^ 
retains  it  for  himself  because  he  is  ;  when  it  is,  for  the  time,  in  tha  caaoh 
able  to  bring  his  commodity  to  market  ,  tion  of  those  oommoditieB  wfckh  ■• 
at  a  lower  cost,  while  its  value  is  deter-  absolutely  limited  in  aupp^,  aai  ii 
mined  by  a  higher.  All  advantages,  i  therefore  selling  at  a  acardtj  vabi; 
in  fact,  which  one  competitor  has  over  which  never  is,  nor  hna  been,  nor  tm 
another,  whether  natunil  or  acquired,  .  be,  a  permanent  condition  of  anyiftbs 
whether  personal  or  the  result  of  social  j  great  rent^yiekling  oemmoditiei :  » 
anmngements,  bring  the  comrao<lit^,  so  :  ^ss  througn  their  approaching  e^M** 
far,  into  the  Thinl  Class,  and  assimilate  tion,  if  they  are  miiMMml  prodaoti  (eal 
the  possessor  of  the  advantage  to  a  '  for  example),  or  throai^  an  incnaMii 
leoeiver  of  rent.  Wages  and  profits  population,  continnin^  after  a  tmAtt 
represent  the  nnivcrsai  elements  in  mcreaso  of  prodnction  >mTr'^  ifr 
production,  while  rent  may  bo  taken  possible ;  a^  oontingenej,  irinok  lb 
to  represent  the  difTcrontial  and  pccu-  almost  inevitable  progress  of  kna 
liar:  any  difference  in  favour  of  certain  culture  and  improvement  in  tht  Im 
producers,  or  in  favour  of  prodnction  in  intetval  which  nas  first  to  ela| 
certain  circumstances,  being  the  source  bids  08  to  ooniidar  as  piobalila. 
ot  a  gain,  which,  though  not  called  i 
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able 


1.  We  have  now  attained  a  favour-  of  a  thing  depends  on  the  dwpfT^  nd 

e  point  for  looking  back,  and  taking  supplv ;  rising  as  the    d^»roand  risa^ 

a  simultaneous  view  of  the  space  \\hich  and  utllinc:  as  the  supply  rises.    Ths 

we  have  traversed  since  the  commence-  demand,    uowever,    varies    with   the 

ment    of    the    present    Book.     The  value,  bein^  generally  greater  whsa 

following    are    the  piinciples  of   the  the  thing  is  cheap   than  when  it  ii 

theory  of  Value,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  dear;  and  the  value    always  m^wtHi 

ascertained  t  hem.  itself  in  such  a  manner,  that  toe  daBSsd 

I.  Value  is  a  relative  term.     The  is  equal  to  the  supply. 

value  of  a  thing  means  the  quantity  of        III.  Besides  their  temporary  vabib 

■omo    other    thing,   or  of    things  in  thingH  liave  also  a  penuanent^  or  ss  d 

general,  which  it  exchanges  for.    The  ma^^-   be  called,   a  Natural  Vafaie,  !• 

values  of  nil  thinprs  can  never,  there-  which  the  market  value,  after  erov 

fore,  rise  or  fall  simultaneously.  Inhere  variation,  always  tends  to  retnni ;  Ms 

is  no  such  tiling  as  a  general  rise  or  a  the  oscillations    compensate   for  M* 

general  fall  of  values.   Every  rise  of  va^  another,  so  that,  on  tne  average,  ess* 

me  supposes  a  fall,  and  every  fall  a  rise,  moditiesezchange  ataboot  theirastBil 

II.  llie  tomporaiy  or  market  value  .  value. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  VALUE. 


i,n 


The  DAttxral  Talue  of  some  things 
^eixnty  value :  but  most  thin^ 
Uy  exchange  for  one  another  in 
io  of  their  cost  of  production,  or  at 
laj  be  termed  their  Cost  Value. 
Che  things  which  are  naturally 
srmanentlj  at  a  scarcity  value, 
oee  of  which  the  supply  cannot 
reased  at  all,  or  not  sufficiently 
isfy  the  whole  of  the  demand 
would  exist  for  them  at  their 
Jue. 

A  monopoly  value  means  a 
f  value.  Monopoly  cannot  give 
)  to  anything,  except  through  a 
ion  of  the  supply. 
.  Every  commodity  of  which  the 
can  be  indefinitely  increased  by 
and  capital,  exchanges  for  other 
proportionally  to  the  cost  neces- 
jr  producing  and  bringing  to 
;  the  most  costly  portion  of  the 
required.  The  natural  value  is 
mous  with  the  Cost  Value,  and 
t  value  of  a  thing,  means  the  cost 
if  the  most  costly  portion  of  it. 
[.  Cost  of  Production  consists  of 
elements,  some  of  which  are 
it  and  universal,  others  occa- 
Tbe  univei'sal  elements  of 
production  are,  the  wages  of  the 
and  the  profits  of  the  capital, 
ccasional  elsments  are,  taxes, 
Dy  extra  cost  occasioned  by  a 
y  value  of  some  of  the  requisites. 
Rent  is  not  an  element  in  the 
r  production  of  the  commodity 
yields  it :  except  in  the  cases, 
'  conceivable  tlian  actuallv  exist- 
which  it  results  from,  and  repre- 
a  scarcity  value.  But  when 
apable  of  yielding  rent  in  agri- 
)  is  applied  to  some  other  por- 
tbe  rent  which  it  would  h.-ive 
1  is  an  element  in  the  cost  of  ^ro- 
1  of  the  commodity  which  it  is 
red  to  produce. 

hnittingthe  occasional  elements; 
which  admit  of  indefinite  in- 
natural  ly  and  permanently  ex- 
I  for  eacn  other  according  to  the 
native  amount  of  wages  which 
le  paid  for  producing  them,  and 
nnpara  ive  amount  of  profits 
muKt  be  obtained  by  the  capi- 
wbo  |»ay  tiiote  wageii 


XI.  The  eomparative  amoimt  of 
wages  does  not  depend  on  what  wages 
are  in  themselves.  High  wages  do 
not  make  high  values,  nor  low  wages 
low  values.  The  comparative  amount 
of  wa^s  depends  partly  on  the  com- 
parative quantities  of  labour  required, 
and  partly  on  the  comparative  rates  of 
its  remuneration. 

XII.  80,  the  comparative  rate  of 
profits  does  not  depena  on  what  profits 
are  in  themselves ;  nor  do  high  or  low 

Srofits  make  high  or  low  values.  It 
epends  partly  on  the  comparative 
lengths  of  time  during  which  the  capital 
is  employed,  and  partly  on  the  com- 
parative rate  of  profits  in  different  ttiu 
ployments. 

XUI.  If  two  things  are  made  by  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  and  that  labour 
paid  at  the  same  rate,  and  if  Uie  wages 
of  the  labourer  have  to  bo  advanced 
for  the  same  space  of  time,  and  the 
nature  of  the  employment  does. not 
require  that  there  be  a  permanent 
difference  in  their  rate  of  profit ;  then, 
whether  wages  and  profits  be  high  or 
low,  and  whether  the  quantity  of  labour 
expended  be  much  or  little,  these  two 
things  will,  on  the  average,  exchange 
for  one  another. 

XIV.  If  one  of  the  two  things  com- 
mands, on  the  average,  a  greater  value 
than  the  other,  the  cause  must  be  that 
it  requires  for  its  production  either  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour,  or  a  kind  of 
Ubour  permanently  paid  at  a  higher 
rate ;  or  that  the  capital,  or  part  ot  the 
capital,  which  supports  that  labour, 
must  be  advanced  for  a  lon^r  period ; 
or  lastly,  that  the  production  is  attended 
with  some  circumstance  which  requires 
to  be  compensated  by  a  permanently 
higher  rate  of  profit. 

XV.  Of  these  elements,  the  quantity 
of  labour  required  for  the  production  is 
the  most  important :  the  effect  of  the 
others  is  smaller,  though  none  of  them 
are  insignificant. 

XVI.  The  lower  profits  are,  the  less 
important  become  the  minor  elements 
of  cost  of  product  ion,  and  the  less  do 
commodities  deviate  from  a  value  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  and  c]uality 
tif  the  labour  requi/ed  U)r  their  pro- 
ductioB. 
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XVII.  IhiteTcr>'fallofprofitHl<>wer8, 
in  80uie  degree,  the  cost  value  of  things 
Blade  with  much  or  durable  machinery, 
and  miacft  that  of  things  made  by 
hand :  and  every  riao  of  profits  does 
the  reverse. 

I  2.  Such  is  the  genrral  theory  of 
Kxchangc  Value.  It  in  necesiiary, 
however,  to  remark  that  thiK  theory 
irontrmplates  a  sjrstem  of  production 
carried  on  by  capitaliHts  for  profit, 
and  not  by  labourers  for  subsistence. 
In  prttportion  as  we  admit  this  last 
HupjMwition — and  in  most  countries 
we  must  admit  it,  at  least  in  re- 
spect of  agricultural  produce,  to  a 
very  great  extent — such  of  the  pre- 
ceding theorems  as  relate  .to  the  de- 
pendence of  value  on  cost  of  produc- 
tion will  require  modification.  Hiose 
theorems  are  all  zronnded  on  the  sup- 
position, that  the  producer's  object 
and  aim  is  to  derive  a  profit  m>ra 
his  capital.  This  granted,  it  follows 
that  he  must  sell  his  commodity  at 
the  price  which  will  afibrd  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit^  that  is  to  sav,  it 
must  exchange  for  other  commodities 
at  its  cost  value.  But  the  peasant 
proprietor,  the  mctuyer,  and  even  the 
poiisant-faniier  or  Allotiuont-lioMor — 
the  lubouror,  under whatevcrnamo,  j)ro- 
ducing  on  his  own  account — is  seeking, 
not  an  invostmcnt  for  his  little  capitnl, 
but  an  advantageous  employment  for 
his  time  and  liil)Our.  IUh  (liNburse- 
monts,  beyond  his  own  maintenanre 
and  that  of  his  family,  are  so  small, 
that  nearly  the  whole  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  produce  are  wages  of  lal>our. 
When  he  and  his  family  have  b«en 
fed  from  the  produce  of  the  farm  (and 
perhaps  clothed  with  materials  grown 
thereon,  and  manufactured  in  the 
family)  ho  may,  in  respect  of  the  sup- 
plemeutary  remuneration  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  surplus  produce,  be 
compared  to  those  labourers  who,  de- 
riving their  subsistence  from  an  in- 
dependent source,  can  aflord  to  sell 
their  labour  ai  any  prico  which  is  to 
Ihoir  minds  worth  tiie  exertion.  A 
peasant,  who  supports  hiinsoli*  and  his 
family  with  one  jM»rtion  of  his  produce, 
will  often  sell  the  remainder  verj*  much 


below  what  would  be  iti  ooik  fikiet» 
the  capitaliit 

There  it,  howcfwi,  eren  ui  ^iactti, 
a  nunimmn,  or  infcnor  fimit,  of  l|l& 
The  prodace  wfaich  he  cmieetottBfa( 
must  bring  in  to  him  die  ^tXbtf  i 
all  necessariei  whiefa  he  ie  etoftU 
to  purchase ;  and  H  mnsl  eiiaUi  Hi 
to  {My  his  rent.  Bent,  mider  fmM 
cultivation,  is  not  gorenwd  bj  ik 
princinlos  aet  fbrA  la.  iim  dunip 
immediately  preceding^  hot  iia&v 
detennined  bj  cuatom,  as  in  the  Ml 
of  metayers,  or,  if  fixea  hj  eoauetllhlb 
depends  on  the  retio  nt^papmBti^ 
land.  Rent,  therefore,  in  tsi  CMi^h 
an  element  of  coet  of  prodnctiHL '  Hi 
peasant  must  work  until  he  heechM 
nis  rent  and  the  price  of  aB  pvelllil 
necessaries.  After  this,  he  iHl  gs  ei 
working  only  if  he  can  sell  the  ini# 
for  sucn  a  prico  as  will  nuifittai'B 
aversion  to  labour. 

The  minimum  jmt    mealkmi  ft 
what  the  peasant  mint  ohtrariacih 
change  fi>r  the  whole  of  hii  sm^fiH 
produce.  But  inasmuch  aa  thisMfyli 
IS  not  a  fixed  qoantity,  hot  Buy  It 
either  greater  or  less  according  to  tie 
degree  of  his  industry,   a    n^unoi 
value  for  the  whole  of  it  does  not  giw 
any  minimum   value     for    a   definite 
quantity  of  the   coramoditv.    In  this 
state  of  things,  therefore,  itcanhardlr 
bo  saiil,  that  the  value  depends  Ml  *i 
on  cost  of  pnxluction.      It   depends 
entirely  on  demand  and  supply,  that  is, 
on  the  proportion  between  the  qnantit.'^ 
of   surphis   food   which   the  peaattb 
choose  to  produce,  and  the  numbeB  of 
the  nonagriciUtural,  or  rather  of  A» 
non-peasant  population.     If  thehsna^ 
class  wei-c  numerous  and  the  groiitig 
class  lazy,  food  might  be  pemuuMSth 
at  a  scarcity  price.     I  am  not  swsi 
that   this  case   has  anywhere  a  wl 
existence .      If   the    growing  dan  » 
energeti(^    and    industrious,    and  the 
buyers  few,   fooil   vriU    be    extrmdr 
cheap.  This  also  is  a  rare  ca8e,tbo^gt 
some  pai-ts  of  France  perhaps  appfotf 
mate  to  it.    The  common  caaa  vet, 
either  that,  as  in  Ireland  until  Jsttlj; 
the  peasant  class  is  indolent  anJ  tM 
buyers  f«;w,  or  the  peasants  indnstrioo 
and  the  town  population  numerooiii' 
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I  in  Belgium,  tbe  Borth  at  |  amditiM  wiU  not  ba  at  alt  iBirtBd  bf 
i  parta  of  Uemunj.  Tbe  it.  TIw  onhrcue  in  vliicli  Ibof  can 
w  produce  wiil  adjoit  itself  I  be  afieded,  ii  wbeti  the  prinli^  of 
inslics  (^  cimuiuUiKet,  an-  I  cheap  Uboor  u  conHned  to  particiilar 
ltd,  mt  in  many  caiiea  it  1^  bnnche>  Of  prodnctNO,  fine  labomen 
opetitiau  of  pniducen  wlu  l  at  propoTtiooallj  higher  wagei  beiiu 
Baaamti,  or  by  the  pricei  of  I  empl^^  in  th«  nniaipder.  In  tlua 
riwta.  I  ca«e,  a*  in  all  i  nn  of  penoanMit  in- 

I  equUt;  betweeo  the  wagM  <f  diKrent 
iNharaiwnulciiu  cue  ia  that  i  empltrpDent*,  pricei  and  Talnea  ngdn 
(OVD  piodoce:  which  pre- I  the  Kipi«H  of  tbe  inequalitj.  Slave- 
erar,  W  do  mcaiu  the  fame  ,  grown   will    exchange    for  nooalara- 

ewnpljcalioii.  Tbe  slare-  '  grown  cOMUDodilie*  in  a  lew  ratio  tlian 
•  capilaliit,  and  hU  indoce-  j  that  of  tbe  qoaotitj  of  labour  reqmrad 
■ndnctiaii  coniiiti  in  a  profit  for  their  prodnction  i  tbe  value  of  tbe 
taL  Thigprofitmtut  amount  '  [bnner  will  be  less,  of  tlie  latter  graater, 
BMi^  rate.  In  reepect  to  hi)  ;  than  ifilaTer;  did  not  eiisL 
le  U  in  the  lame  poailion  aa  j  Tbe  fnrtheT  adaptatiin  of  tbe  thMc; 
■  were  free  labonre reworking    of  valne  to  the  Tanetie*  of  ciIitiDg  or 

preaent  efGciency,  and  were  ,  poeaUe  iodnetrial  (fatema  may  b«  left 
wage*  ei)ual  to  tboir  preacnt  ,  with  great  adranlage  to  tbe  inleUigent 
be  cu«t  ]>  leu  in  pruportioa  I  reader.  It  i>  well  liud  bj  Monteaquien, 
tk  done,  than  tbe  wagei  of :  "  It  in  not  alwaje  advinable  ao  com- 
r  would  be,  Ki  much  tbe  •  pletelj  to  eihauat  a  lubject,  aa  to  leai« 
>  bii  proEtn :  but  if  all  other  ,  notbing  lo  be  draie  hj  the  reader.  The 
in  tbe  couutty  poaseu  tbe  .  important  thing  is  not  to  be  read,  bat 
utage,  tbe  >alne>  of  com- ;  to  eidte  tbe  reader  to  iboogbt,"* 
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Uriia  proceeded  thai  far  in  '  hiRie.  it  wonld  be  very  tronbleaom«  to 
ig  tbe  ^neral  law*  of  Valoe,  a*cer1ain  bow  mocb  bread  he  mgbt  to 
trudn^'uig  the  idea  erf  money  obtain  fw  a  coat,  or  how  nianj  coata 
xaiioDaUj  for  itluBtniliun],  be  ihoiiM  gire  for  a  borae.  The  calcu- 
lb*t  we  *honld  now  *upcnidd     Ution  tniut  be   recommcoced  on  dit 

and  conndcr  in  what  man-  lereni  data,  every  time  he  bartered  hi* 
indpU*  'if  tbe  mutual  inl«r-     coat  T^r  a   diflvreat   kind  cJ  article; 

cfioimiidiLiei  are  iffirctcJ  ly     and  Ibrre  could  be  no  current  price,  or 

what  in  termed  a  Medium  uf    regular  quolationa  of  valoe.     S\'liereaa 

now  each  thing  bai  a  cunvnt  prire  in 

'  to  imdcratnod  the  manifulJ    money,  and  he  gel*  over  all  dilni:u]liea 

of  a  Cin-ulatin;.;  Utilium,  by  rrckoniiig  hiH  coat  at  4J.  or  5J.,  and 
ut  b«ti':[  way  than  lu  con-  a  luurpoimd  loaf  at  6iJ.  or  'J.  At  it 
t  anf  tlie  principal  incon-  ii  much  eaaier  to  compan  diflerent 
which  we  ifaould  experience    lenglhi  by  eipn-Miing  tliem  in  a  com- 

not  iiicli  a  me<lium.  The  noii  btnguage  of  ftet  and  incbeK,  ao  it 
mtiat  obvious  would  be  the    ia  much  eauer  lo  compan  value*  by 

common  measure  for  value*  .  means  of  a  common  languafM  of 
t  sorts.  If  a  tailor  bad  only  !  pounds,  filings,  aud  pence.  '  ~  ~  ~ 
I  wanted  to  buy  bread  or  aj     •  Bf^UiifLt 
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other  my  can  TfthiM  be  arranged  one 
nbovo  another  in  a  scale :  in  no  other 
can  a  person  conveniently  calculate 
the  sum  of  his  possessions;  and  it  it 
easier  to  ascertain  and  remember  the 
relati<ni8  of  many  thin^  to  one  thing, 
than  their  innumerable  cross  relations 
with  one  another.  This  advantage  of 
ha\'ing  a  common  langnnge  in  which 
values  may  bo  expresm,  is,  even  by 
itself,  so  important,  that  some  such 
mode  of  expressing  and  computing 
them  would  probably  be  used  even  if  a 
pound  or  a  shilling  did  not  expess 
any  real  thing,  but  a  mere  unit^ot  cal- 
culation. It  is  said  that  there  arc 
African  tribes  in  which  this  somewhat 
artificial  contrivance  actually  prevails. 
They  calculate  the  value  of  tnings  in 
a  sort  of  money  of  account,  called  ma- 
cates.  They  say,  one  thing  is  worth 
ten  macutes,  another  fifteen,  another 
twenty.*  lliere  is  no  real  thing 
called  a  macute:  it  is  a  conventional 
unit,  for  the  more  convenient  com- 
parison of  things  with  one  another. 

This  advantage,  however,  forms  but 
an  inconsidernblo  part  of  the  econo- 
mical benefits  derived  from  the  use  of 
money.  The  inconveniences  of  barter 
are  so  great,  thut  without  some  more 
connumlioufl  means  of  effocting  ex- 
changes, the  dinj-ion  of  employments 
couKI  liJirtlly  have  been  canit'd  to  any 
considerable  extent.  A  tailor,  who 
had  nothing  but  coats,  might  starve 
before  he  could  find  any  person  ha\nng 
bread  to  sell  who  wanted  a  coat :  be- 
sides, he  would  not  want  as  much 
bread  at  a  time  as  would  l>o  worth  a 
coat,  and  the  coat  could  not  be  divided. 
Every  person,  therefore,  would  at  all 
times  hasten  to  dispose  of  liis  com- 
modity in  exchange  for  anything  which, 
though  it  might  not  be  fitted  to  his 
own  immediate  wants,  was  in  great  and 
general  demand,  and  easily  divisible, 
so  that  he  might  be  sure  of  being 
able  to  nurchaso  with  it  whatever  lyas 
offered  for  sale.  The  primary  neces- 
saries of  life  possess  tncsc  properties 
in  a  high  degree.  Bread  is  extrenit-ly 
divisible,  and  an  object  of  univei-sa! 
desire.    Still,  this  is  not  the  sort  of 

*  Montesqnieiif  Spirii  tfLavM,  book  xxil. 
eh,  8, 


thing  required;  Ibr,  cf  food, 
in  expertatioii  of  a  ooamtj,  ao  OM 
wishes  to  potMi  mora  •!  om^  fhii 
is  wanted  ibr  imiDediate  oonmmptin; 

r  aimci  fii^ 


so  that  a  perfon  io 
ing  an  immediate  panhMor  for  ufUm 
of  food :  and  unlesi  aoon  ditpowj  i( 
most  of  them  perish.  The  thing  vUdi 
people  would  select  to  keep  bjuem fer 
making  parohaaea,  mmt  be  one  wW^ 
besides  being  diyinble^^  and  mcnPf 
desired,  doeo  not  deteriorate  by  hnp- 
ing.  This  rednoee  the  ehoiot  It  a 
small  number  of 

§2.  Byatacit 
all  nations,  at  a  fety  early  mm^ 
fixed  upon  certain  netals^  ana  «p 
cially  gold  and  nlver,  to  9&m  fik 
purpose.  No  other  mibetanooi  makB  At 
necessary  qnalities  in  so  great  adsgm^ 
with  so  many  mbordinate  adyantMBi 
Next  to  food  and  clothings  aia  ia 
some  climates  even  befsre  i  Uuhii|.tit 
strongest  inclination  in  a  rode  ftalttf 
society  is  for  personal  omania^'inl 
for  the  kind  of  distinotion  which  h 
obtained  by  rarity  or  coBtline«  in  sail 
ornaments.  After  the  immediate  aeoM* 
sities  of  life  were  satisfied,  eveiy  «s 
was  eager  to  accumulate  as  great  aitoc? 
as  posfiible  of  things  at  once  costly  sod 
omamental ;  which  were  chiefly  geld, 
silver,  and^  jewels.  Theae  wwo  the 
things  which  it  most  pleased  twn 
one  to  possess,  and  which  ther»  vas 
most  certainty  of  finding  oUien  willii? 
to  receive  in  exchange  for  any  koid  i 
produce.  They  were  among  the  leoit 
imperishable  of  all  substances.  Hey 
were  also  portable,  and  containinggmt 
value  in  small  bulk,  were  easily  liid: 
a  consideration  of  much  importaaee  il 
an  age  of  insecurity.  Jewels  are  v^ 
rior  to  gold  and  silver  in  the  qnalilj^  flf 
divisibility;  and  are  of  very  wnow 
qualities,  not  to  be  accurately  tfifcn- 
minated  without  great  trouble.  Gold 
and  silver  are  eminently  diviiible,  cad 
when  pure,  always  of  the  same  qiudHy: 
and  their  purity  may  be  ascertainid 
and  certified  by  a  public  authority- 

Acconiingly,  though  furs  hate  brti 
employed  as  money  m  some  eooatriei 
cattle  in  others,  in  Chinese  Taitsiy 
cubes  of  tea  closely  preand  togite 


*  Wortcm  AfriBS,  tnA  in  Abj^sinU 

•  tbia  dmj  blocka  of  rock  aalt ;  ibongh 
im  of  nnUIi,  ths  len  cosily  ban 
■actiiDci  been  cboscn.  ob  tmn  in  Lace- 
emOD  frmn  sn  ascetic  policy,  copper 
.  iba  early  Roman  republic  Irom  the 
>*crtT  of  the  people  ;  gold  ami  silver 
(*D  f><>eii  ^envraily  preferreJ  by  na- 
na  which  were  able  to  obtain  ihem, 
tber  by  induitry,  commerce,  or  con- 
M^  To  the  qiialities  which  on- 
nallj  ncomTncniled  them,  another 
me  to  be  adiled,  the  impoHanco  of 
tiich  only  nnfoUed  itself  by  lieprcBs, 
r  all  cocnmodilii'S,  thi-y  are  Bmimg 
a  feast  influi^Dced  by  any  of  the 
.nasi  which  prodiiue  Uncluniionn  of 
khw.  No  coramodilj  is  quite  free 
MD  nub  fluctnationa.  Gold  nnd  silver 
m  atistaiDcd,  since  the  bej^nninf;  of 
■tory,  one  great  permanent  alteca- 
m  of  vahie,  from  the  disrowry  of 
«  American  mines;  arn!  some  tem- 
irarr  variations,  such  as  that  vliich, 

the  last  p^at  war,  was  prmluccil  by 
B  abeorption  of  the  metals  in  honrds, 
id  in  the  military  chcsis  of  llic  im- 
enn  aimies  constantly  in  tha  Geld. 
J  the  present  age  the  epeninj;  of  new 
nrcet  of  niFply,  so  nbundant  as  the 
ra]  MoDDtams,  CHlilomia,  nnd  Aus- 
■lid,  nay  be  the  cnmmcncetucnt  of 
■ollMr  psiiod  of  decline,  on  the  limits 
which  it  wonld  be  uack ss  at  presetit 
necnlate.  Buton the  whole,  noconi- 
>£tie*  are  so  little  exposed  to  canscs 

Tariation.  They  fluctuate  leu  than 
moat  any  other  things  in  their  cost 
prodnctioo.  And  Irom  their  dura- 
litj,  the 
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a  the  coast    to  fourfold  what  was  intended,  or  an 

exuberant  harvest  sink  it  in  another 
to  ODC-I'ourth,  If  slipiilntod  in  cloth, 
some  mnnufacturiii;;  invi'mion  might 
pemiBnciitly  roildce  iho  paymi'nt  to  a 
tenth  of  its  original  value.  6uch  thing! 
havo  occurred  I'vcn  in  the  ease  of  pay- 
ments ^lipulnted  in  gold  and  silver;  but 
the  great  Inll  of  their  value  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  is,  a*  yet,  the  only 
authenticated  inscanco :  and  in  tliut 
case  the  clinii)^  was  eitremely  gra- 
dual, beint;   tpread  OVOr  e.  peiiod  of 


e  total  quantity  in  e 


Dofa 


,  (hat  the  effect 
D  the  c< 


DdnclloD  is  net  suddi'n :  a  very  lotig 
oe  being  required  to  diminish  mate* 
Jly  the  quantity  in  eiiatence,  and 
ta  ta  intrease  it  very  greatly  not 
ing  «  rapid  process.  Ciuldand  silver, 
erefore,  are  mure  St  than  any  other 
mmoJity  to  bo  the  subject  of  engigo- 
luts  fur  receiving  or  paying  a  given 
a&tity  Bt  some  distant  j>oiiod. 


..di  ui 


Wlicii  gold  and  silver  had  bccoiaa 
rirtuall)-  a  medium  of  exi'iiHngo,  by 
bccomin!;  the  things  lor  n-ltich  peoplu 
generally  sold,  and  with  which  they 
generally  bought,  whatever  they  had 
lo  sell  or  buy;  the  con<rivanc«  ttf  coin- 
ing obviou.'ily  suggested  itself.  By  this 
procexs  themctul  uos  divided  intocCD- 
veuient  punione,  otanydcfrreeofumali. 
nesB,  and  bearing  a  rcco^iiscd  propor- 
tion to  one  aiiuthcr ;  and  the  tioohli- 
was  saved  of  weighing  and  aasayiog 
at  every  clian^  of  passcssurs,   an  in. 


found  it  th>:ir  interctt  to  take  ihu 
operation  into  their  own  hands,  and  to 
interdict  nil  coining  by  private  poraoni ; 
in<leL'd,  their  guuranteo  was  ulten  the 
only  one  which  wutild  havo  buen  re- 
lied on,  a  reliance  however  which  mij 
often  it  ill  dcHPrv<-il;  prulllga to  govern- 
ments having  until  a  Verr  modem 
period  sel<]atn  sorupled,  for  the  take  oi' 
roljbing  tlieir  creditors,  to  confer  oii 
aU  other  di'btors  a  licence  to  rob  thciiv, 
by  the  slinlluw  and  impudent  artiBc.i 
of  lowering  the  standard ;  that  least 
covert  of  all  modes  of  knavery,  which 
eoniiititt  in  calling  a  sliilling  a  pound, 
that  a  debt  of  a  h  'ndrcd  pounds  ma; 
ba  caiirelluil  by  tha  payment  of  a  hcu- 
dred  ehitiingH.  It  would  hare  been  aa 
simple  a  plan,  nnd  wouhl  have  answered 
the  pLirpusc  ns  well,  to  have  enacted 
that ''  a  liundrcd"  should  always  be  in. 
tcrpretcd  to  nicnn  live,  uhidi  woold 
have  eliccted  the  same  n'duction  in  all 
pecuuiarj  contracts,  and  wonld  nut 
have  been  at  ail  luurc  shutncleaa.  BtkIu 
ulrokcB    ut   policy   Itnvc   tvA   'w^id'&.i 
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ceased  to  be  recommended,  but  they 
have  ceased  to  be  practiiied;  except 
occasionally  througn  the  medium  of 
paper  money,  in  which  case  the  cha> 
racier  of  the  transaction,  from  the 
fovater  obscurity  of  the  subject,  is  a 
little  loss  barefaced. 

§8.  Money,  when  its  uso  has  grown 
liabitual,  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  incomes  of  the  different  members 
of  the  community  are  distributed  to 
them,  and  tho  measure  by  which  they 
«*stiniato  their  |)osiiC8sions.  As  it  is 
always  by  means  of  money  that  people 
])rovide  for  their  different  necessities, 
there  grows  up  in  their  minds  a  power- 
ful association  leading  them  to  regard 
cnone}'  as  wealth  in  a  more  peculiar 
sense  than  any  other  article ;  and  even 
those  who  nass  their  lives  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tne  most  useful  objects,  ac- 
'|uire  the  habit  of  regarding  those  ob- 
jects as  chiefly  important  by  their 
capacity  of  being  ezcuan^d  for  money. 
A  person  who  parts  with  money  to 
obtain  commodities,  unless  he  intends 
to  sell  them,  appears  to  the  imagina- 
tion to  be  making  a  worse  bargain  than 
A  person  who  parts  with  commodities 
to  get  money;  tho  one  seems  to  be 
spending  bin  moans,  the  other  adding 
to  them.  Illusions  which,  though  now 
in  some  mcaituro  dispelled,  were  long 
powerful  enough  to  ovenuastcr  the 
mind  of  every  jwlitician,  both  Rpccula- 
tivo  and  practical,  in  Europe. 

It  must  be  evident,  however,  that 
the  mere  introduction  of  a  particular 
mode  of  exclianging  things  for  one 
another,  by  first  exchanging  a  thing 
lur  money,  and  then  exchanging  the 
money  for  Eomething  oIkc,  makes  no 
ilifl'crence  in  the  essential  character  of 
transactions.  It  is  not  with  money 
that  things  are  really  purchased.  No- 
body's income  (except  that  of  the  gold 
or  silver  miner)  is  derived  from  the 
precious  metals.  The  pounds  or  shil- 
lings  which  a  person  leceives  weekly 
or  yearly,  are  not  what  constitutes  his 
income ;  they  are  a  8(.rt  of  tickets  or 
/Jrders  which  ho  can  present  for  pay- 
/oent  at  any  shop  he  pleases,  and  wliich 
entitle  him  to  receive  a  certain  value 
^  any  commodity  that  he  makes  choice 


of.    The  fiurnMr  pajt  Ui 
his  landlord  in  tbm  tiokati^  M.Aii 
most  oonrenient  pUui  Ibr  ki«Mdf  J|i 
them ;  but  their  real  iaoooM  ii  44^ 
share  of  his  com,  catUe,  ad  htft  mi 
it  makes  no  esMntial  diflmaoe  imIc 
he  distributei  it  to  Uwm  diwtljyiiK 
sells  it  for  them  and  givei  thai.|li% 
price ;  bat  m  thej  wofud  hM>w%  ^  .nft 
it  for  money  if  he  did  noC^  and  at  !•■ 
is  a  seller  at  any  ntSi  it  Mfc  watBJm 
purposes  of  all,  thai  ha  alioaldaslliWb 
share  along  with  hii  own,  anil  hmtt 
the  labourers  more  leiaure  jfa  werkwdj 
the  landlord  for  being  idle.    Ihi«ivt) 
talists,  except  those  who  are  piodaeas 
of  the  precions  metals,  derive  no  wt 
of  their  income  from  those  iiietaH  moa 
they  onl^  get  them  by  bojing  dm 
with  their  own {iroduce :  whueul olher 
persons  have  their  incomes  paid  lotka 
by  the  capitalists,  or  hy  those  who  law 
received  payment  from  the  ct^Hajte 
and  as  the  capitalista  have  BoSn^ 
from  the  first,  cxoept  their  nrodaqul 
is  that  and  nothing  else  whidi  flHM 
all  incomes  furnished  by  them.   VUki 
cannot,  in  short,  be  intnadcal^  aaffU 
insignificant  thing;  in  the  ^mm/mtjlL 
society,  than  money;    ezorai^jW 
character  of  a  contrivance  m  ipswi 
time  and  labour.     It  is  a  w»«^1»mm>  ii: 
doing  quickly  and  commodioosly,  vkst 
would  be  done,  though  less  qnicalj  aid 
conmiodiously,  without    it:  and  iika 
many  other   kinds  of    machineiy.  it. 
only  exerts  a  distinct  and  indepeiMMJE 
influence  of  its  own  when  it  gsts  osfi 
of  order. 

The  introduction  of  money  does  lot 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  aaj  si 
the  Laws  of  Value  laid  down  in  tks 
preceding  chapters.  The  reasons  wluch 
make  the  temporary  or  market  vslus- 
of  things  depend  on  the  demand  aod 
supply,  and  their  average  and  pem^ 
ncnt  values  upon  their  cost  of  pn- 
duct  ion,  are  as  applicable  to  a  moscf 
systi'in  as  to  a  system  of  barter.  Hiiui 
which  by  barter  would  ezcfaange  Mr 
one   another,  will,  if  sold  for  moaefi 
sell  for  an  equal  amount  of  it,  aad  is 
will  exchange   for    one  another  sliB^ 
though  the  process  of  exchanging  thm 
will  consist  of  two  operations  milatd 
of  only  one.    The  relations  of 
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to  one  another  remain  nnal- 
jkM  kf  money :  the  only  new  reUtion 
■twwliiLed,  is  their  relation  to  money 
ImV;  Ikvw  mnch  or  how  little  money 
iMy  wSa  exdiange  for ;  in  other  wordif, 
MT'tlie  Ezcfaange  Value  of  money 
Mrif  fa  determine.  And  this  io  not 
of  any  difficulty,  when  the 

is  dispelled,  which  cauRed 
to  be  loosed  upon  as  a  peculiar 
Ulub  not  gcfwemed  by  the  same  laws 
Vmkartbmgs.  Money  is  a  commodity, 
pd  Ha  ^ue  is  determined  like  that 
F  «lher  commodities,  temporarily  by 

And  lupply,  permanently  and 


on  the  average  by  cost  of  production. 
The  illustration  of  these  principles,  con- 
sidered in  their  application  to  money, 
must  be  given  in  some  detail,  on  ao 
count  of  the  confiision  which,  in  mindu 
not  scientifically  instructed  on  the  snb- 
ject,  envelopes  the  whole  matter ;  partly 
from  a  lingering  remnant  of  the  olcl 
misleading  associations,  and  partly  from 
the  mass  of  vapoury  and  baseless  spe-* 
culation  with  which  this,  more  than 
any  other  topic  of  political  economy, 
has  in  latter  times  become  surrounded. 
I  shall  therefora  treat  of  the  Value  ok 
Money  in  »  chapter  apart. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


TALUE  OF  MONET,  AS  DEPENDENT  OK  DEMAND  AND  8UPFLT. 


Jl  1.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the 
ny  oataet  of  the  subject  we  have  to 
tiiBP  from  our  path  a  formidable  am- 
gaftjr  of  Unguage.  The  Value  of 
leovy  ie  to  appearance  an  expression 
I'  precise,  as  free  from  possibility  of 
faumlpTitanding,  as  any  in  science. 
be  vaIm  of  a  thing,  is  what  it  '^-ill 
rf^^*»g*  for :  the  value  of  money,  is 
Im^  money  will  exchange  for;  the 
M<  In  sing  power  of  money.  If  prices 
•  low,  money  will  buy  much  of  other 
iSugft  ftfid  is  of  high  value ;  if  prices 
«  li^lit  it  will  buy  little  of  other 
tingBi  and  is  of  low  value.  The  value 
'  BMXiey  is  inversely  as  general  prices : 
K^  **  ^y  nsc,  and  rising  as  they 

"Hot  unhappily  the  same  phrase  is 
■o  tmpioyedy  in  the  current  language 
'  cosmnerce,  in  a  very  diifer(>nt  sense. 
'.tfocj,  which  is  so  commonly  under- 
aod  as  the  synonyme  of  wealth,  is 
dTB  especially  the  tenn  in  use  to 
note  it  when  it  is  the  subject  of  bor- 
wtJi^.  When  "am  person  lends  to 
wOkt,  as  well  as  when  ho  pays  wages 
■fcnt  to  another,  what  ho  transfers  is 
it  the  mere  money,  but  a  right  to  a 
rtein  Talne  of  the  produce  of  the 
wntty,  to  be  selected  at  pleasure ;  the 
feder  having  first  b'^ught  this  right, 


by  giving  for  it  a  portion  of  his  capital. 
What  he  really  lends  is  so  much 
capital ;  the  money  is  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  transfer.  But  the  capital 
usually  passes  from  the  lender  to  the 
receiver  through  the  means  either  of 
money,  or  of  an  order  to  receive  money, 
and  at  any  rate  it  is  in  money  that 
the  capital  is  computed  and  estimated. 
Hence,  borrowing  capital  is  universally 
called  borrowing  money;  the  loan 
market  is  called  the  money  market : 
those  who  have  their  capitad  disposable 
for  investment  on  loan  are  called  the 
moiiied  cla88 :  and  the  eouivalcnt  given 
for  the  use  of  capital,  or  in  other  words, 
interest,  is  not  only  called  the  interest 
of  money,  but,  by  a  grosser  perversion 
of  termn,  the  value  of  money.  This 
misapplication  of  language,  assisted  by 
some  fallacious  appearances  which  we 
shall  notice  and  clear  up  hereafter,* 
has  created  a  general  notion  among 
persons  in  business,  that  the  Value  of 
Money,  meaning  the  rate  of  interest, 
has  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Value  of  Money  in  its  proptir  sense,  the 
value  or  purchasing  power  of  the  cir- 
culating medium.  We  shall  return  to 
this  subject  before  long :  at  present  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that  Ity  Value  I  shall 
•  IntVa,  cb.  xxUi. 
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alwajn  mean  l^Ixchangc  Value,  and  by 
money  the  modiam  of  exchange,  not 
tbo  capital  which  is  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  through  that  medium. 


§  2.  The  Talne  or  pnrchasin*^  power 
of  money  depends,  in  the  first  iiislAnce, 


ccraldget.  It  it  mhrojs  a  im  f«l«i 
with  a  dealer  to  dinxwa  of  bit  geodK 

As  the  whole  of  tbe  gnoda  a  At 
market  compose  tbe  dcuDAnd  far  ntHfi 
80  the  whole  of  the  money  caa^Mm 
the  demand  for  goods.  The  mmwysri 
the  goods  are  seekiii^  each  other  hr 


on  demand  and  supply.    But  demand  ,  the  purpose  of  being  exchanged.  Ikf 
and  8npply,in  relation  to  money,  present  j  are  reci{yrocaUT  sapphr  and  d        ' ' 
Ihemeefvcs   in  a  somewlmt   <lifr<>rcnt  |  one  another.   It  is  indifleTent 
shape  from  the  demand  and  supply  of  i  in  characterizing  the 
other  thingA.  I  speak  of  the  demand  *aad  sdn^  d 

The  supply  of  a  commodity  moans    goods,  or  the  snpplj  and  the  Smmi 


tbe  quantity  offered  for  siile.  But  it 
is  not  usual  to  speak  of  ofifttring  money 
for  sale.  People  are  not  usually  said 
to  buy  or  sell  money.  This,  however, 
is  morely  an  accident  of  laniruage. 
In  point  of  fact,  money  is  bought  and 
sold  like  other  things,  whenever  other 
things  are  bought  and  sold  for  money. 
Whoever  sells  corn,  or  tallow,  or  cotton, 
buys  money.  Whoever  buys  bread,  or 
wine,  or  clothes,  stalls  money  to  the 
dealer  in  those  articles.  The  money 
with  which  people  are  ofToring  to  buy, 
is  money  ofJ'erca  for  sale.  Tlit^  supply 
of  money,  then,  is  the  quantity  of  it 
which  people  are  wantinj::  to  l;iy  out ; 
that  is,  all  the  money  tliey  have  in 
their  possesHion,  cxctpt  what  they  arc 
hoarding,  or  at  least  keeping  by  lliem 
as  a  ^e^^c^vo  fur  future  contingencies. 
The  supply  of  money,  in  Fhort,  is  all 
the  money  in  circulation  at  the 
time. 

The  demand  for  money,  again,  con- 
sists of  all  the  goods  oftercd  for  8.'ile. 
Every  seller  of  goods  is  a  buyer  of 
money,  and  the  ^oods  he  brings  with 
him  constitute  his  deniand.  The  de- 
mand for  money  diflers  from  the  demand 
for  other  things  in  thin,  that  it  iH 
limited  only  by  the  means  of  the  pur- 
chaser. The  (demand  for  other  things 
is  for  80  much  and  no  more  ;  but  tliero 
is  always  a  demand  for  as  much  nidnoy 
as  can  be  got.  Persons  may  indeed 
refuse  to  sell,  and  withdraw  their  goods 
from  the  market,  if  they  cannot  get  for 
them  what  they  consider  a  sutHcient 
price.  But  this  w  only  when  they  think 
that  the  price  will  rise,  and  that  they 
shall  got  more  money  by  waiting.     t{ 

they  thought  the  low  price  likely  to  bo  ^,  . -__  . 

jycfinanent,  they  would  IanC  what  Ibey  '  of  labour  and  materials.    Bot  at  tk* 


of  money,     lliey  ara  eqnivakal  » 
pressions. 

We  shall  proceed  to  iDnstntstiBi 
proposition  more  fbUy.  And  m  doar 
this,  the  reader  will  remark  a  giert  » 
fcrenco  between  the  class  of  qaeslisv 
which  now  occupy  ns,  and  those  wU 
we  previously  had  mider  discnnioa  » 
Bpecting  Valnes.  In  considering  Vais^ 
we  were  only  conconed  vith 
which  acted  upon  particnkr 
ditioB  apart  from  the  rest. 
wliich  utfect  all  commodities  slik^  ^ 
not  act  upon  values.  Bat  in  eoaaii^ 
ing  the  relation  between  goodi  mi 
money,  it  is  with  the  oanses  tfinl^ 
rate  upon   all   goods   whatever,  tm 


we  are  especially  concerned.  We  «» 
comparing  goods  of  all  sorts  on  obi 
hide,  with  money  on  the  other  side,* 
things  to  bo  exchan^^d  against  eack 
other. 

Suppose,  evcrytbing  else  beia^  tiB 
s:une,  that  there  is  an   increase  is  Ae 
fjuaniitj  of  money,  say  by  the  anfnl 
of  a  foreigner  in  a  place,  with  a  xnamt 
of  gold  and  silver.  When  he  commeneeB 
expending  it  (for  this  qnestion  it  IM^ 
ters  not  whether  productively  or  nnpn^ 
ductively),  he  addfl  to   the  supply  ^ 
money,  'and  by  the  same  act  to  tb 
demaiul  for  goods.    Doubtless  be  addfc 
in  the  first  instance,   to  the  demn^ 
only  for  ( crtain  kinds  of  goods,  nameh, 
those  wliieh  he  selects  forpoichiBe;  ■ 
will   immediately   raise    the  prict  ^ 
those,  and  so  far  as  he  is  indiridoA 
concerned,  of  those  only.     If  he  »pen0 
his  funds  in  giving  entertainmeDt9»l* 
will  raise  the  prices  of  food  and  wiBfe 
If  ho  expends  them  in  cstabtishing * 
mannfactury,  he  will  raiso  the  ~~^*^ 


nto  th«  han't*  of  the  sellera  or  tfipw: 
tiArent  articles ;  nnil  the;,  wbttlier 
riloiircnortlettlen.hnTingniBrcTnonej 
a  bj  out,  iriti  create  nn  incrcaacd  de- 
utnd  for  &tl  the  things  nhich  thf  j  are 
Loctutomed  to  purchase :  these  occonl- 
■glj  will  rise  la  price,  and  so  on  until 
fae  ri»e  haa  reached  oTcrjlhinS-  1  say 
wprytlting.  Ihongh  it  is  of  coiino  pos- 
Bite  that  the  influx  of  mono/  mi^-h( 
■ke  plac«  ihnmirh  the  medium  of  home 
■•w  cloaa  of  consumcrH,  ot  in  such  a 
Moiner  as  1o  alter  the  proporlions  of 
li!fcm.t  diuse*  of  ccoRumcn  to  one 
■other,  so  that  a  greater  share  of 
h*  nklional  income  than  before  would 
bencefocth  be  expended  in  some  ar- 
feka,  and  a  smaller  in  others ;  exactly 
■•if  a  change  had  talcen  ptiico  in  tlic 
Htet  and  wants  of  the  comiDunitj.  If 
fabmre  the  case,  then  until  prodticlion 
mi  accominoilBted  itself  to  tliis  rlinngo 

0  ^e  ctinipacaliTe  demanct  for^Iifli-rent 
bingp,  then  vonld  be  a  i^al  alli'mtion 
*  -nluea,  and  sntne  thin;.-9  would  me 

X'ce  moro  than  otherB,  while  some 
pa  would  not  risp  at  all.  TIicbo 
Bbe^i,  howBTer,  would  criilcntly  pro- 
sed, not  fnlm  the  mere  ini.'reaso  of 
MtOfT,  hut  from  arccs^or;  cirunm- 
taoGM  Mtending  it.  We  are  now  only 
■llod  vpoB  la  consider  what  would  bo 
be  effect  of  an  increase  of  monpj,  eon- 
hfered  by  ilielf.  Supposingthoninnoy 

1  the  band*  of  indiTtilnalit  to  be  iu- 
icsaed,  the  wants  and  inclinations  of 
ta  GommDaity  collectively  in  respect 
>  CMioumption  remaining  exactly  the 
une  ;  the  increase  nf  demand  wriuld 
Mcb  oil  things  equally,  and  tlicrc 
loold  he  an  unircrKil  rise  of  pr':':B. 
fe  might  tnppose  with  flume,  that 

'  1  the 


Loi'lbo 
dem:iiid  for  diflerent 
luiurici  of  the  p:ior 
instance,  be  raised  i 
greater  degree  tbn 
[  na  rather  lUjipose, 
cveiy  pound,  or  shil- 
>. .  __..,„j. 

V  saddeiily  added.    Thun.'  icuuld  iv 
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an  increased  money  domand,  end  con- 
seqncnlly  an  ini:rcai>cd  money  talur,  or 
price,  for  things  of  all  sons,  lliis  in- 
creased ynliic  wonhl  do  no  good  to  any 
one  ;  wonid  mate  no  difference,  cjccpt 


that  of  having  to  reckon  pounds,  ehil- 
linfn,  and  pence,  in  higher  nnmboni. 
It  would  bo  an  increase  of  Tallies  only 
aa  estimated  in  money,  a  thing  only 
wanted  to  buy  oilier  tilings  with ;  and 
wonid  nol  snnblo  any  one  to  buy  more 
of  them  than  before.  Prices  woitkl  have 
risen  in  a  certiiin  mtio.  and  the  value 
of  money  would  iUTO  fallen  in  the  oamn 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  ratio 
would  be  precisely  <hnt  in  which  tho 

Jnnnlity  of  money  bad  been  increased. 
fthc  wbule  money  in  cireuliillon  was 
doubled,  prtcce  wonid  be  danblcd.  If  it 
was  only  incri'ased  one-fourth,  prices 
would  rise  one-founh.  There  would  bi> 
one-fciurth  moro  money,  all  of  which 
\i*i)uld  bo  Qsed  to  purchase  goods  at 
Nome  description.  When  there  bad 
been  liiuo  for  the  increased  snpply  nf 
money  to  reach  nil  markets,  or  (occonl- 
ing  to  the  conventional  metaphor]  lo 
penneato  all  the  channels  of  circulation, 
all  prices  would  have  risen  one-foarth. 
But  the  general  rise  of  price  is  inde- 
pendent of  this  ditfusing  and  eqaallz- 
in^  process-  Even  if  onmo  pricca  were 
raised  more,  and  others  less,  the  aye- 
rage  rise  would  be  onr-lbnrlli.  This  U 
a  necessary  conseqncnca  of  the  fncl. 
that  a  lourth  moro  mnney  would  havn 
been  giyeo  fnr  only  the  same  quantity 
of  (fnoils.  OcJifral  prices,  thercfoie. 
would  in  any  cnso  be  a  fourth  higher. 

Tho  very  same  effect  would  be  pm- 
doced  on  prices  if  we  lupposo  tho  gooil:; 
diminished,  inntead  of  the  money  in. 
creased:  and  the  contrary  effect  if  tlio 
goods  wero  iniTeased,  or  tbo  money 
diminished.  If  there  were  leas  money 
in  the  Imnds  of  ibe  community,  and  the 
same  amount  of  goods  to  Ni  Bidd,  less 
mnney  allngetlicr  would  be  given  lur 
thei.i,  and  they  would  be  sold  at  loner 
prices;  lowrr,  loo,  in  (he  ptwiso  ra(i') 
in  wbicb  the  money  was  diminished. 
So  that  Ihe  value  of  money,  other 
things  beiii.:;  the  same,  varies  inveiscl/ 
as  ilsqnaulity;  every  incnom ot c^u- 
lily  lowcriug   the   lalue,  ani   wswj 
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'iiminiiuon  raifiing  it,  in  a  ratio  exactly 
tM]uivaIcDt. 

Tliifi,  it  mast  be  observed,  is  a  pro- 
perty peculiar  to  money.  Wo  did  not 
lind  it  to  be  tnie  of  cunimoditicfl  gene- 
rally, tliat  ever}'  diniinution  of  supply 


elfe<:t  this  olgect.  The  graater  |M 
of  the  goods  must  also  be  ^aa^mm 
than  oDoe,  not  onlr  becuue  labitttp 
pass  through  the  hands  of  eevoal  Hh 
of  nianufacturen  and  dealert  biiiii 
thoy  assume  the  finrm  in  tHneh  M 


raised  the  value  exactly  in  pro])<)rti<)u  j  are  finally  cansnmed,  but  bee— i  li 
to  the  deficiency,  or  that  every  iiicrcARe  i  times  of  speculation  (and  all  tiiMiiril 
Io>vi.>n;d  it  in  the  firccise  ratio  of  the  ,  so,  more  or  lens)  the  eame  coodi^i 
excess.  Some  things  are  iiKunlly  j  often  bought  repeatedlj,  to  oe  iwli 
affected  in  A  gri>nter  ratio  than  tliat  uf  for  a  profit,  before  they  m  bbq^ 
the  cxccKS  or  deficiency,  othenj  usually 


in  a  less :  because,  in  ordinary  casos  of 
<lemand,  the  de*iire,  being  for  the  thing 
itself,  may  be  stronger  or  weaker ;  nnd 
the  aiuount  of  what  people  are  willing 
to  expend  on  it,  being  in  any  (!aKe  a 
limited  quantity,  may  be  affected  in 
very  unequal  degrees  by  difficulty  or 
facility  of  attainment.  But  in  tho  case 
of  money,  which  is  desired  as  the 
means  of  universal  purchase,  the  de- 
mand consists  of  everything  which 
|)eople  have  to  sell ;  and  the  only  limit 
to  what  they  are  willing  to  give,  is  the 
limit  set  by  their  having  nothing  more 
to  ofier.  ITie  whole  of  the  goods  Ixnng 
in  any  case  exchanged  for  the  whole  of 
the  money  which  comes  into  tho  market 
to  be  laid  out,  they  will  sell  for  less  or 
more  of  it,  exactly  according  as  less  or 


more  is  bi-ought 


§ 


3.  From  what  precedes,  it  niijrht 
for  a  moment  Ix?  su]>po8ed,  that  all  tho 
jroods  on  sole  in  a  country  at  any  one 
time,  are  exchanged  for  afi  the  money 
existing  and  in  circulation  at  that  same 
time  :  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
always  in  circulation  in  a  count  ry,  u 
«iuantity  of  money  equal  in  value  to 
llie  whole  of  the  gcxnls  then  and  thei-e 
on  sale.  IJut  this  would  be  a  complete 
misapprehension,  llie  money  laid  out 
is  equal  in  vuhie  to  tlu?  goods  it  pur- 
chases ;  but  the  quantity  of  niouev  laid 
out  is  not  the  same  thing  with  the 
quantity  in  cinnlalion.  As  the  money 
passes  from  hand  to  hand,  the  same 
piece  of  money  is  laid  out  many  times, 
iK'fon*  all  the  things  on  sale  at  one 
tinu*  are  purchased  and  linally  removed 
from  the  mark*  t :  and  each  pound  or 
dollar  nnist  be  counted  U»r  as  many 
j^ounds  or  dollars,  as  the  number  of 
lijues  it  changes  hands  in  onler  to 


for  the  purpose  ofcenanmptioa  at  si 
If  we  assume  the  quantitrcf  M^ 
on  sale,  and  the  number  of  tiass  ttoa 
goods  are  resold,  to  be  fixed  qnsa^fi^ 
the  value  of  money  will  depend  ifoi 
its  quantity,  together  with  trnaiea^ 
number  of  times  that  each  piece  eM|<9 
hands  in  the  process.  The  whole  sf  tti 
goods  sold  (counting  each  lenls  4 
the  same  goods  as  so  much  added  li 
the  goods)  have  been  exchansedivtlft 
whole  of  the  money,  multiplied  hf  Atf 
number  of  purchaacs  mado  on  thstiv- 
age  by  each  piece.  Conse({QeDtlf,  ikl 
amount  of  goods  and  of  traMMtei 
being  tho  same,  the  Talue  of  nuoavb 
inversely  as  its  quantity  mokiidiedVf 
what  is  called  the  rapidity  ef  uiiJi 
tion.  And  the  quantity  of  moMj  h 
circulation,  is  equal  to  the  monervths 
of  all  the  gotxis  sold,  divided  V  tk 
number  which  expreHscs  the  rapiffitytf 
circulation. 

Tluj  phrase,  rapidity  of  circoUtion, 
i-equires  some  comment.  It  must  w* 
be  understood  to  mean,  the  munbef  flf 
jmrchases  made  by  each  piece  of  monef 
m  a  given  time.  Time  is  not  the  thing 
to  le  eonsidenrd.  Tho  state  of  sodetr 
may  be  such,  that  each  piece  of  mosev 
hardly  j>erforms  more  than  one  VO^ 
chase  in  u  year ;  but  if  this  arise  m» 
the  small  nuniLer  of  transuctions— froa 
tho  small  amount  of  business  dune,  ^ 
want  of  activity  in  tralli:',  or  bccsu* 
what  trulHc  thei-e  is,  mostly  takes pls^ 
by  hartiT— it  constitutes  no  reason  whj 
prices  should  be  lower,  or  the  \tltx  « 
money  higher,  llic  essential  point  ii^ 
not  how  often  the  same  money  chans;*! 
hands  in  a  given  time,  but  hofr  ofto 
it  changes  hands  in  order  to  i)crf«o» 
given  amount  of  tralBc.  Wc  must  atn- 
pare  the  number  of  purchases  made  fcr 
the  money  in  a  gistu   time,  not  *ita 
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inillian  «terlin)c,  it  u  evident 
none;  required  to  circulate 
U  ia  100,0001.  And  roa- 
tbe  moneT  in  cimilation  ii 

•nd  euk  piece  changes 
ths  parchon  of  goodi  ten 
I  niODtl],  the  Balsa  of  goods 

which  take  place  every 
tt  amount  on  tbo  average  lu 

'of  aiicutation  being  a  phrase 
ted  10  eipreta  the  only  thing 
•f  BDj  JBiportance  to  expreas 

having  a  tendency  to  con- 
ibject  by  inggeBting  a  tnean- 
aely  dilTerent  trom  the  one 
tnotild  be  a  good  ibjng  if 
)  could  bo  got  rid  of,  and 
luhalitulGd,     moro     directly 

of  tb«  idea  meant  to  hecon- 
mw  lach  expression  si  "  the 
of  money,"  though  not  un- 
Ue,  would  do  bettor:  anil 
It  attention  to  the  quantity 
me,  without  lUfrgoBiiag  the 
tiroatiag  it  by  time.  Until 
iatB  tcnn  can  be  devised,  we 
intent,  when  aiiibiguily  i«  to 
mded,  to  eiprcsa  the  idea  by 
location  whicb  alone  conveya 
tclj,  namely,  the  averajTe 
r  purchaseg  made  by  cath 
nler  to  (t&oct  a  given  pecu- 


gootb  BoliI  I  admitfi  of  bo  limple  s  mode  of  exprea- 
bi  piece  of   lion.    But  on  a  labject  k  full  of  com- 

_i     'ty  ftj  that  of  currency  and  pricBB, 

necesBaiy  to  lay  the  fonndalion  of 
our  theory  in  a  thorough  uodenlanJing 
of  the  most  simple  canes,  which  •ve 
shall  alwajrs  find  lying  as  a  gronnd- 
under  those  which 
nrin  in  practice.  Tliat  an  increase  of 
(he  quantity  of  money  raises  prices,  and 
a  diminution  lowera  ihem,  is  the  most 
elementary  proposition  in  the  theory  of 
conencj,  and  without  it  we  ghonld 
have  no  key  lo  any  of  the  othen.  In 
any  slate  of  things,  however,  except 
the  simple  and  primitive  one  which  w« 
have  Bupposi-d,  the  proporition  is  only 
true  other  thinn  being  the  same ;  and 
what  those  other  things  are,  which 
must  bo  the  same,  we  arc  not  yet  ready 
lo  pronounce.  We  can,  however,  point 
out,  even  now,  one  or  two  ot  iho  coo- 
tiona  with  whirh  the  principle  must  bo 
jfoardcd  in  atleninlin-  to  make  use  oi' 
It  for  the  pmcliFnl  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena ;  cantions  the  more  indiupcnsa- 
ble,  aa  the  doctrine,  thongh  a  icientiiic 
truth,  has  of  hite  years  been  the  fonn- 
dalion  of  a  greater  mass  of  false  theory, 
and  cfTOneoiia  interpretation  of  facta, 
ihiin  any  other  proposition  relating  to 
interchange.  From  tho  tinie  of  '.he 
ion  of  cash  paymenls  by  tho 


be  proposilinn  which  we  have 
Inspecting  the  clcpendenco 
prices  upon  the  qaaiitity  of 
circulation,  must  Im  undcr- 
■pplTing  only  to  a  state  of 
vbicb  money,  (hat  is,  gold  or 
the  BKclusit-e  instrument  uf 
nod  actually  pasiivs  Irnm 
md  at  every  piirchaw,  iTcdil 
its  shapes  bein*;  iinknnivn. 
litC4»iesinto  play  as  a  nii'niis 
ins.  dibiinct  Irom  money  in 
■hi^  hereafter  find  that'  llio 
between  prices  unri  the 
the  tircnlating  medium  is 
direct  and  inlimale,  and  that 
iiion  aa  does  eiiit,  do  lonsei 


resniiintion  .    _ 

Act  of  1819,  and  esj.eciallv  sir 
commercial  criws  of  18S5,  the  favourite 
explanation  of  eveiy  rise  or  fnll  of  prices 
haa  been  "the  cmrency:"  and  like 
most  popular  theories,  the  iloctrine  has 
been  iipplied  with  little  regard  to  tho 
conditions  necewuiry  for  making  it  cor- 


For  example, 
that    whenewr 


is  habitually  auamed 

tliore    is   a   greater 
in  the  country-,  or  in 


,.'of 

aarily  follow.  But  this  ia  by  no  means 
an  I nevitaUo consequence.  Innocom- 
nioilitv  id  it  Iho  quantity  in  eiiBlence, 
hilt  the  quantity  olfered  for  sale,  that 
di'ti'niiiiies  tho  value.  Whatever  may 
be  th>-  ijiianlity  of  monev  in  the  country, 
only  that  pnrt  of  it  n-iU  afll'ct  prices, 
which  goes  into  the  market  of  commo- 
ditici,  and  in  there  actually  eichang>-d 
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tlio  country,  tends  to  raise  prices.  But 
in«»nt»y  hoaniod  docs  not  act  on  pricefi. 
Money  kej»t  in  reserve  bv  individuals 
t(>  meet  continp^cucies  wliich  do  not 
occur,  does  not  act  on  prices.  Iho 
money  in  the  cotlbrs  of  tue  hank,  or 
H'taincd  as  a  rescr c  by  privjite  bank- 
•■rs,  does  not  act  on  prices  until  drawn 
tmt,  nor  even  then  unless  dra\^ii  out  to 
be  exp<>nded  in  coninioditics. 

It  irequently  hapjions  that  money,  to 
a  considerable  amount,  is  brought  into 
the  country,  is  there  actually  invostid 
as  capital,  and  again  flows  out,  without 
having  ever  once  acte«l  upon  the  mar- 
kets of  commodilies,  but  only  upon  the 
market  of  securities,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly though  improperly  called,  the 
money  market,  l^t  us  return  to  the 
case  already  put  for  illustration,  that 
of  a  foreigner  landing  in  the  country 
with  a  treasure.  We  supposed  him  to 
i'mi>loy  his  ti'casurc  in  the  purchase  of 
goods  for  his  own  urn;,  or  in  setting  up  a 
manufactory  and  employing  labourers; 
and  in  cither  case  lie  would,  cfvteris 
jparihus,  ruise  prices.  I'.ut  instead  of 
doing  either  of  these  things,  he  might 
vcr)'  pr«)bably  prefer  to  invest  his  for- 
tune at  interest ;  which  we  shall  sup- 
pose him  to  do  in  the  most  obvious  way, 
by  becoming  a  competitor  for  a  portion 
of  the  stock,  excln'qucr  bills,  railway 
debentures,  mercantile  bills,  mortgages, 
&c.,  which  arc  at  all  times  in  the  hands 
of  the  p?iblic.  By  doing  this  ho  would 
raise  the  prices  of  those  ditfcrent  secu- 
rities, or  ni  other  words  would  lower 
the  rate  of  interest;  and  since  this 
would  disturb  the  relation  previously 
existing  between  the  rato  (»f  interest 
on  capital  in  the  country  itself,  and 
that  in  fon:ign  countries,  it  would  pro- 
bably induce  s.'.me  of  those  who  liad 
floating  capital  seeking  emplojmient,  to 
send  it  abroad  for  foreign  investment, 
rather  than  buy  securities  at  home  at 
the  advanced  price.  As  much  money 
might  thus  go  out  as  had  previously 
come  in.  while  the  prices  of  commodities 
would  have  shown  no  trace  of  itw  tem- 
porary presence.  'J  his  is  a  raso  highly 
deserving  of  attention  :  and  it  is  a  fact 
now  beginning  to  be  recognised,  that 
the  passage  of  the  precious  n  etals  from 
country  to  country  is  determined  much 


more  than  was  fonnerly  mippORd,  hf 
the  state  of  the  loan  market  id  difierat 
countries,  and  much  len  hjtbs^takt 
of  prices. 

Another  point  must  be  adverted  to^ 
in  order  to  avoid  seriooa  error  in  the  » 
ter}iretation  of  mercantile  phenouMM. 
If  there  be,  at  any  time,  an  increa»ii 
the  number  of  money  transactioni^  • 
thing  continually  liable  to  happen  fi«a 
difierences  in  tne  activity  ox  speoda- 
tion,  and  even  in  tho  time  of  jear(«iBee 
certain  kinds  of  businesa  are  traniieied 
only  at  particular  seasons);  an  increaie 
of  the  currency  which  is  only  pnpor 
tional  to  this  increase  of  transactiom, 
and  is  of  no  longer  duration,  has  no 
tendency  to  raise  prices.  At  the 
ouarterly  periods  when  the  puUic 
dividends  arc  paid  at  the  Bank,  a  sod- 
den increase  lakes  place  of  the  11101M7 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  ;  an  increiM 
estimated  at  from  a  fifth  to  tvo-fiJUit 
of  tho  whole  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Kig- 
Innd.  Yet  this  never  has  any  eiTect n 
prices ;  and  in  a  very  fev  weeks,  the 
currency  has  again  ehmnk  into  iti 
usual  dimensions,  by  a  mere  reductioa 
in  the  demands  of  the  public  (after  so 
copious  a  supply  of  ready  money)  fiv 
accommodation  from  the  Bank  m  the 
way  of  discount  or  loan.  I n  like  maaiMr 
tho  currency  of  the  agricultmfal  dii> 
tricts  fluctuates  in  amount  at  diflferaet 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  always  kiw- 
est  in  August:  "it  rises  geneiaUj 
towards  Christmas,  and  obtains  its 
gn'utcHt  elevation  abont  Lady-day, 
when  the  farmer  commonly  lays  in  his 
stock,  and  has  to  pay  his  rant  and 
Bummertaxes,'*  and  wfien  betherdbn 
makes  his  principal  applications  to 
country  banicers  for  loans.  "Those 
variations  occur  with  the  same  VPgQ' 
larity  as  the  season,  and  with  jost  as 
little  disturbance  of  the  markets  as  the 
quarterly  iluctuations  of  the  notes  of 
tlie  Bank  of  England.  As  soon  as  tbe 
extra  payments  nave  been  completecl 
the  superfluous"  currency,  which  is 
estimated  at  half  a  million,  '*ms  cer 
taiiily  and  immediately  is  reabsorbed 
and  disappears.*'* 

If  extra  currcncj  were  not  fertb* 

*  Ful'artonon  the  Xegulaiiou^ 
eitit  2nd  edit.  pp.  87—0. 
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■ming  to  nuka  these  extra  pajments, 
ne  of  three  things  must  happen.  Either 
le  pajments  must  be  made  without 
tooej,  by  a  resort  to  some  of  those 
xitnvances  bj  which  its  use  is  dis- 
BDied  with ;  or  there  must  bo  an  in- 
peaae  in  the  rapidity  of  circulation,  tht) 
ime  aom  of  money  being  made  to  pcr- 
more  payments ;  or  if  neither  of 
things  took  place,  money  to  make 
extra  payments  must  be  witlnlniwn 
the  market  for  commodities,  and 
conseouently,  must  fall.  An 
of  tne  drculating  medium, 
■Uflonable  in  extent  and  duration  to 


the  temporary  itrea  of  bnnnees,  does 
not  raise  prices,  bat  merely  prevents 
this  fall. 

The  sequel  of  otur  investigatioD  will 
point  out  many  other  qualifications  with 
which  the  proposition  must  be  rooeivcd, 
that  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium 
de{)ends  on  the  demand  and  supply,  and 
is  m  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity; 
qualifications  which,  under  a  complex 
syKU.>m  of  credit  like  that  existing  in 
KngLind,  render  the  proposition  an 
extremely  incorrect  expression  of  the 
fact. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Tm  T1LT7B  OF  VOITET,   A8  DXPEXDHlfT  OK  008T  OF  FIODUCTIOH. 

of  money  artificially  by  means  of  the 
supply,  governments  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  the  degree,  or  even  in  the 
mamicr,  which  they  intended.  Their 
prohibitions  against  exporting  or  melt- 
ing the  coin  have  never  been  effectual. 
A  commodity  of  such  small  bulk  in 
proportion  to  its  value  is  so  easily 
smuggled,  and  still  more  easily  melted, 
that  it  has  been  impossible  by  the 
most  stringent  measurea  to  prevent 
these  operations.  All  the  riak  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  governments  to 
attach  to  them,  was  outweighed  by  a 
ver^  moderate  profit.*  In  the  mon; 
indirect  mode  of  aiming  at  the  same 
purpose,  bv  throwing  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  the  returns  for  exported 
goods  in  any  other  commodity  than 
money,  thev  have  not  been  quite  so 
unsuccessful.  The^  have  not,  indeed, 
succeeded  in  making  money  flow  con- 
tinuously into  the  country ;  but  they 
have  to  a  certain  extent  been  able  to 
keep  it  at  a  higher  than  its  natural 

*  l*h«  effect  of  th«  prohibition  ennnot, 
however,  have  been  to  entirelj  Uwlfcniflcant 
u  It  has  been  supposed  tn  be  b j  writers  on 
the  subject.  The  facU  adduced  bj  Mr  Ful> 
larton.  in  the  note  to  page  7  of  hit  wmk  on 
the  B^ulaiiom  <^  Cttrr*neif9,  show  that  it 
required  a  greater  percentage  of  diffsrenoe 
ill  value  botwien  coin  and  bullion  than  has 
commonl.v  been  Imagined,  to  bring  tha  ooia 
to  tiie  maUing-pai, 


§  1.    But   money,  no   more   than 
Hnmodities  in  general,  has  its  value  | 
efimtiTely  determined  by  demand  and 

Splj.  The  ultimate  regulator  of  its 
Be  ia  Cost  of  Production. 
Wa  are  supposing,  of  course,  that 
lings  are  left  to  themselves.  Govern- 
IBDta  have  not  always  left  things  to 
bnuelvea.  They  have  tmdertaken  to 
■went  the  Quantity  of  money  from 
flQastiiig  itself  according  to  sponto- 
Booa  lawa,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
yolatff  it  at  their  pleasure ;  generally 
1th  *  Tiew  of  keeping  a  greater  quun-  j 
ty  of  mone^*  in  the  country,  than  ' 
wild  Otherwise  have  remained  there. 
i  wai,  until  lately,  the  policy  of  all 
yvenunenta  to  interdict  the  exporta- 
■d  and  the  melting  of  money ;  while, 
f  cnoooraging  the  exportation  niul 
■yoiKng  the  importation  uf  other 
iiiig%  they  endeavoured  to  have  a 
rosyn  of  OKmey  constantly  flowing  in. 
f  tliia  course  they  gratified  two  prc- 
diees;  they  drew,  or  thought  tiiat 
ler  drew,  more  money  into  the  country, 
hicb  tbey  believed  to  be  tantamount 
I  mnre  wealth ;  and  they  gave,  or 
Mmght  thev  gave,  to  all  producers  and 
talers,  hign  prices,  which,  though  no 
ml  advantage,  people  are  always  in- 
incd  to  suppose  to  be  one. 
Id  this  attempt  to  regulate  the  value 
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level ;  and  havn,  thus  far,  removed  the 
value  of  money  from  excluaive  depen- 
dence on  the  causes  which  fix  the 
values  of  things  not  artificiallj  inter- 
fered with. 

"We  are,  however,  to  suppose  a  state, 
not  of  artificial  regulation,  but  of  free- 
dom. In  that  state,  and  HKsuniing  no 
charge  to  be  made  for  coiimgt*,  the 
value  of  monev  will  confonii  to  the 
value  of  the  bullion  of  which  it  is  made. 
A  pound  weight  of  frold  or  silver  in 
coin,  and  the  same  weight  in  an  in^^ot, 
wiU  precisely  exchange  for  one  anotner. 
On  the  inppoftition  of  freedom,  the 
metal  cannot  be  worth  more  in  the 
state  of  bullion  than  of  coin ;  for  as  it 
can  be  nicltod  without  any  loss  of  time, 
and  with  hardly  any  exiK'nHC,  this 
would  of   course    be  done,   until  the 

3uantitv  in  circulation  was  so  much 
iminisWd  as  to  equalize  its  value  with 
that  of  the  same  weight  in  bullion.  It 
may  be  thought  however  that  the  coin, 
though  it  cannot  be  of  less,  may  be, 
and  being  a  manufactured  article  will 
naturally  be,  of  greater  value  than  the 
bullion  contained  in  it,  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  linen  cloth  is  of 
more  value  than  an  equal  weight  of 
linen  yam.  Tliis  woulcf  be  true,  were 
it  not  that  Government,  in  this  country 
and  in  some  others,  coins  money  yjat'is 
fur  any  one  who  funiislu^s  tlio  metal. 
The  labour  and  exponso  of  coinage, 
when  not  charged  to  the  possessor,  do 
not  raiHC  the  value  of  the  a^ticl«^  If 
{ fovci-nment  opened  an  oflice  where,  on 
deliver}'  of  a  given  woipjlit  of  yam,  it 
n^tumed  the  same  wcijjjht  of  cloth  to 
anv  one  who  asked  for  it,  cloth  would 
\)ii  worth  no  mere  in  the  market  than 
the  vam  it  contained.  As  soon  as  coin 
is  worth  a  fraction  more  than  the  value 
of  the  bullion,  it  becomes  the  inton'st 
of  the  holders  of  bullion  to  send  it  to  be 
?oined.  If  Government,  however,  throws 
tihe  expense  of  coinage,  as  is  reason- 
able, upon  the  holder,  by  makintjf  a 
charge  to  cover  the  expense,  (which  is 
done  by  giving  back  rather  loss  in  coin 
than  has  been  received  in  bullion,  and 
is  called  levying  a  seignorage),  the  coin 
will  rise,  to  the  extent  ofthe  seignornge, 
tiho\e  the  value  ofthe  bullion.  If  tlic 
Mint  kept  back  one  per  cent,  to  pay 


the  ezpenn  of  ooinm^  il  wmii  W 
against  the  inteiMt  of  ih»  Udn  dT 
bullion  to  have  it  ooizwd,  mitfl  tktcrii 
was  more  vmhiablo  thsta  the  hdbly 
at  least  that  fraction.  IV  '-  ^— 
fore,  would  be  kept  one  per 
in  value,  which  ooola  onff 
keeping  it  one  per 
quantity,  than  ir  its 
gratuitous. 

The  Government  night  attofl  li 
obtain  a  profit  hy  tho  transacCioLiii 
might  lay  on  a  leisiionAe  i  shiili^ 
for  that  purpose;  tat  whatsw  1% 
took  for  coinago  beyond  itsajMi^ 
would  be  so  much  profit  cm  f^mk 
coining.  Coinings  thoo^  not  M«I9 
an  operation  as  melting;  is  CvfiMS 
difficidt  one,  and,  when  the  coii  ■» 
ducod  is  of  full  weight  and  ftaam^ 
fineness,  is  VC17  diflScuIt  to  dsleci  % 
therefore,  a  profit  ooold  be  miiilf 
coining  good  money,  it  woold  oolajf 
bo  done :  and  the  attempt  to  Blip 
seignorage  a  soarce  of  revenue  «^ 
be  defeated.  Any  attempt  to  Yarn  tk 
value  of  the  coin  at  an  artificisl  mn^ 
tion,  not  by  a  seignorage,  but  ly  ji^ 
fusing  to  coin,  would  be  frostaalid  il 
the  same  manner.* 

§  2.  The  value  of  money,  tiw, 
conforms,  pi^nnanuntly,  and,  in  a  ftit*» 
of  fi-eedom,  almost  iiuniediately,  to  tk 
value  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made; 
with  the  addition,  or  not,  of  the  ei- 
ponses  of  coinage,  according  as  thxm 
expenses  are  l»ome  by  the  individual «r 
by  the  state.  This  siinpHfies  extreiBflf 
the  question  which  Ave  have  beic  W 
consider:  since  gold  and  silver  hoDios 
are  commodities  like  any  others  ud 


♦  In  England,  though  there  It  no  1 
a^  on  golti  coin,  (the  Mint  retarnlBK  n  MS 
tho  »ame  wcij^ht  of  pure  metid  vhidi  ft  1^ 
cclros  in  bullion)  there  is  a  delajofaA* 
weeks  after  the  bullion  is  deposited,  bikn 
the  coin  con  be  obtained,  occasloniiv  aloatf 
hiter<^flt,  which,  to  the  holder,  is  «Q«i*  ' 
to  a  trifling  seignorage.     From  tms  t 
the  value  ot  coin  is  In  general  sllghtfjri 
tliat  of  the  bullion  it  contains.    An  ewMtrf 
gold,  according  to   he  quantity  of  metal  k* 
sovereijm,  should    ho  worth  SI.  i7».  lOH* 
but  it  was  usuAlIy  quoted  at  SiL  17«.  i'. 
until  the  l^ank  Charter  Act  of  1844  m** 
inipcrativo  on  tho  Bank  to  give  its  notes  ff 
all    bullion  offered    to  it    at   Cfas  lalt  • 
3/.  ns.JM 


VALUE  OF  MONEY. 


IT  TtllH  depends,  like  Ihst  of  otlier 
ngl,  on  thnir  cost  of  proJuction. 
rouefnaJDntjofclvilixcJcouDtries, 
i  moi  nlvor  aro  Ibraigii  prodncli : 
I  the  droiimitenceB  whicn  govvm 
valoo*  of  foicii^  producia,  present 
w  qnoitions  irhluh  vo  are  Dot  ;et 
i^  to  eivuioe.  For  tku  prcMot, 
rvfim,  wo  miiat  gapposc  ttip  countr; 
ich  ii  tlie  euljcct  nt'  our  inquiries,  to 
R^i|died  vitli  gold  and  silver  by  ila 
I  nnoei,  rreervirig  for  futuro  ciiasi- 
alion  how  tkr  our  L-onclusianB  require 
lification  to  adapt  tbem  to  the  mora 

It  the  three  claases  ioto  which  com- 
ditin  arc  divided — thoso  absolutolr 
lited  in  suppl;,  thoee  nhich  mar  bo 
1  in  unlimited  quantity  at  ^  gircn 
t  of  production,  and  those  which 
J  lie  hod  in  unlimited  quantitj\  but 
an  iDcnuing  coat  of  iiroduction — 


tit  natural  value,  thcreforo,  ii 
fl  Ton  propoKioiial  to  tlicir 
Mhictian  in   the  moHt  iinfiLTourablo 
•ting  circum9tiinii>8,  that  is,  at  I' 
mt  nine  which  it  is  necessary  . 
rk  in  order  to  obtain  the  required 
nlj.    A  pound  weight  of  gold  will, 
the  gcild-producing  coujitrieH,  ulli- 
ite^  tend  to  excliunKU  for  as  much 
e*eT7  other  couimodili 
ced  at  •  coat  equal  to  its 
;  I7  itk  own  coat  the  cost  in  laliiur 
1  espciuie,  at  the  Icait  pruduutivi: 
trcei  of  supply  wliitli  the  tlicii  e: ' 
•   demand   ntaties   it    nocehsary'    to 
rfc    The  average  value  of  j-old 
,dt  to  ooDbrni  to  its  natural  vulue  i 
f  MUM  manner  as  tho  vnluea  uf  otlii 
ng*  an  made  to  cunfonn  to  liic 
timl  (alua.    Sujiposc  that  it  wei 
ling  aboie  its  natural  value  ;  that  i 
DVe  the  value  wbiuh  is  an  cquiralei 
the  labour  and  cippuse  of  niiujui  , 
1  Aft  the  rinks  attending  a  branch  of 
tnatrj  in  which  nine  out  of  ten  expe- 
lenta  have  usually  beeii  fiiihires.    A 
ft  of  the  moM  of  floating  nipit.il 
tch  i>  on  (lie  kiolc-out  for  in vi'sl illicit, 
uld    Uko   the   dini 


natural  Talue,  miners  would  not  bo 
obtaining  the   ordinary  profit:   thej 
would  slacken  their  works;  if  tlie  de- 
preciation was  irreat,  some  uf  the  iniu- 
rior  mines  wouhi  pcrbuis  stop  woAing 
allugether:   and  a  taltiug  off  in  the 
usl  supply,  preventing  the  annual 
.r  and  tear  from  being  conipbitely 
pensated,  would  by  di';t'ecH  reduce 
the  quantity,  and  restore  the  value. 

when  eiamined  lucire  closely,  the 
following  are  the  details  of  the  process. 
If  gold  is  above  its  natural  or  cost 
value — the  coin,  as  wc  have  seen,  con- 
forming in  its  value  to  the  bullion — 
money  will  be  of  high  value,  ]and  the 
prices  of  all  things,  labour  included, 
will  be  low.  These  low  prices  will 
lower  tho  expenses  of  all  producers ; 
but  as  their  returns  will  also  bo  lowered, 
no  advantage  will  be  obtained  by  any 
pniduter,  except  the  producer  of  gold  r 
whuse  retunui  from  hia  mine,  nut  de- 
pending on  priLc,  will  Lo  the  same  as 
Infoi-e,  and  hia  eipensea  being  less,  he 
will  obtain  eitra  protils,  and  will  be  sti- 
mulated to  increase  bispToductiqi:,  The 
reverse  ia  the  case  if  the  ini^tol  is  below 
its  natural  value :  since  tills  is  as  much 
aa  to  say  that  prices  are  bigti,  and  the 
money  expenses  of  all  piwluecra  un- 
usually great:  for  this,  however,  all 
olher  producers  will  bo  comneaHBted 
by  increased  money  returns ;  the  miner 
alone  wilt  extract  from  bin  mine  m> 
more  metal  tlian  before,  while  bis  ei- 
pi^nncs  will  bo  Krcater:  hia  profits 
tLcrcfore  being  diminished  Or  aiinihi- 
biti'd,  hu  will  diminlab  his  production, 
if  not  abandon  bis  empluviaent. 

In  this  manner  it  is  that  the  value 
of  money  is  made  to  conrorm  to  the 
costof  production  of  the  metal  of  which 
it  is  mude.  It  moy  be  well,  howc'ver, 
to  rC|Kat  [what  lias  been  said  iK'fore) 
tliat  the  aitjustnieat  takes  a  long  timo 
to  cllcct,  in  the  case  of  a  commodity 
au  generally  dosireil  and  at  tlie  samu 
lime  so  durable  asthc  precious  metals. 
Being  so  largely  used  not  only  as 
money  but  for  plato  and  onuuiienl, 
there  is  at  all  times  a  vitv  large  quan- 
tity of  these  nii'luU  in  eiiateiieo:  wliik 
they  are  so  hIowIv  vara  out,  tliat  % 
,  comparatively  small  annual  protliiutioB 
is  auflicicnt  to  keep  up  the  awn^v,  a,^ 
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to  make  an,y  addition  to  it  which  111117 
he  required  by  the  incrcafic  of  goods  to 
bo  circulatdl,  or  by  the  increaitcd  de- 
mand for  guld  and  nilvcr  articles  by 
wealthy  consumers.  Kvc-n  if  this  snmll 
annual  Kupply  were  stopt  enlinjly,  it 
would  reouiro  many  ynnrs  to  reduce 
the  quantitj)r  so  much  as  to  make  any 
very  matcnal  difference  in  prices.  The 
quantity  may  be  increased,  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  be  diminished ;  but 
the  increase  must  be  very  ^reat  before 
it  can  make  itself  much  felt  over  such 
a  mass  of  the  precious  metals  as  exiitts 
in  the  whole  commercial  world.  And 
hence  the  effects  of  all  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  production  of  the  precious 
nictuls  are  at  first,  and  continue  to  be 
for  many  ycnrs,  questions  of  quantity 
only,  with  little  reference  to  cost  of 
production.  More  especially  is  this 
the  case  when,  as  at  ttio  present  time, 
many  new  sources  of  supjiiy  have  been 
simultaneously  opened,  most  of  them 
pmcticaUe  by  labour  alone,  without 
any  capital  in  advance  beyond  a  pickaxe 
and  a  week's  food,  and  when  the  opera- 
tions are  as  yet  wholly  experimental,  the 
comparative  permanent  productiveness 
of  the  different  sources  oeing  entirely 
onaHcertaincd. 

§  3.  Since,  however,  the  value  of 
money  roally  confonns,  like  that  of 
other  things,  thonj;li  more  sjoulv.  to  its 
cost  of  pnxIm'lioTi,  Hoine  political  econo- 
mists have  objected  altogether  to  tlio 
statement  that  the  value  of  money  (h^- 
pends  on  its  quantity  combined  with 
the  rapidity  of  circulation  ;  which,  they 
think,  is  assimiing  a  law  for  money  that 
does  not  exint  for  any  other  comino«lity, 
when  the  truth  is  that  it  is  governed  by 
the  very  same  laws.  To  this  we  may 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  stat^;- 
ment  in  question  ansimies  no  peculiar 
law.  It  is  simply  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply,  whicli  is  acknowledged  to 
be  applicattle  to  all  commodities,  and 
which  in  the  case  of  money  as  of  most 
other  things,  is  controlled,  but  not  set 
aside,  by  tne  law  of  cost  of  production, 
since  cost  of  production  would  have  no 
effect  on  value  if  it  could  have  none  on 
Bupply.  Kut,  secondly,  there  reolly  is, 
So  oae  respect,  a  closer  connexion  be- 


tween the  value  of  nonej  and  xlii|Hi- 
tit^,  than  betireeu  the  yeloee  of  elher 
thmgs  and  their  qnantitj.  The  yab 
of  other  thingi  ooofbrma  to  the  dmaff» 
in  the  cost  of  production,  without  » 
quiring,  as  a  conditioii^  that  then  dmU 
be  any  actoal  alteration  ofihtmoflij: 
the  potential  alteration  ia  soficieiC; 
and  if  there  eren  ho  an  actaal  altofr 
tion,  it  is  bat  a  teraporaiy  odb,  enait 
in  so  lar  as  the  altereid  yaloe  bwtimis 
a  difference  in  the  demand,  ana  m  n- 
quire  an   increaae    or   dimiBBtioe  d 


supply,  as  a  conseqoence,  doI  a , 

of  the  alteration  in  valne.    Now  tUi  ii 


also  true  of  gold  and  eilyer, . 
as  articles  of  expenditure  for 

and  luxury ;  but  it  ia  not  tnie ^,- 

If  the  permanent  coat  of  prodaoCioarf^ 

gold  were  reduced  one-foorth,  it  mSi^ 
appen  that  there  would  not  be  mm 
of  It  bought  for  plate,  ffildxng.  or  jsvb1> 
Icnr,  than  before ;  and  if  ao,lboii|^  tb 
value  would  fall  the  qnantitj  earliactei 
from  the  mines  for  these  piiiujawiwM 
be  no  greater  thui  preyiooafy.  5ot» 
with  the  portion  naed  as  money;  tM 
portion  could  not  fall  in  yalas  oas- 
fburth,  unless  actuallj  incraaasd  ms- 
fourth ;  for,  at  pricea  one  fonrth  hi|hff, 
one-fourth  more  money  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  accustomed  por- 
chascs;  and  if  this  were  not  forth- 
coming, some  of  the  commndities  wvM 
be  without  purchasers,  and  prices  oxiiil 
not  Ihj  kept  up.  Alterations,  fheretVi.'v, 
in  theco-st  of  production  of  the  prpcitiu 
metals,  do  not  act  upon  the  \-alwof 
niouey  except  just  in  proportion  as  tlin 
increase  or  diminish  its  quantity:  whioi 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  commoiirf- 
It  would  therefore,'  I  conceive,  fce  ao 
error,  both  scientiGcally  and  practi- 
cally, to  discard  the  pn>poeition  wliick 
asserts  a  connexion  l>etween  the  vahi 
of  money  and  its  quantity. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  ooit 
of  pnHluction,  in  the  long  run,  regnlaier 
the  quantity  ;  and  that  every  coostit 
(temporary  fluctuations  excepted)  sv 
possess,  arid  have  in  circulatioa,  ji^ 
that  quantity  of  money,  which  will  jet 
fonn  all  the  exchanges  required  oi  ii, 
consistently  with  maintaining  a  vslv 
conformable  to  its  cost  of  piodectifla 
The  prices  of  things  will,  on  tfas  sis' 
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',  1»  iiidi  that  flBoner  will  exchange 
bi  own  eost  in  all  other  gooda :  ana, 
iaeljr  becanne  the  quantity  cannot 
rerented  fnmi  affecting  the  valoe, 
quantity  itself  will  (by  a  sort  of 
icting  machinery)  be  kept  at  the 
ant  consistent  with  tiiat  standard 
loes — at  the  amount  necessary  for 
inning,  at  those  prices,  all  the 
lessreqfoiredofit. 
rbe  quantity  wanted  will  depend 
\j  on  the  cost  of  producing  ^okl, 
partlron  the  rapidity  of  its  circn- 
B.  The  rapidity  of  circulation 
^  given,  it  would  depend  on  the 
of  production  :  and  too  cost  of  pro- 
ton being  given,  the  quantity  of 
*j  woald  depend  on  the  rapidity  of 
cireaiation."*     After  what    nas 

abvady  said,  I  hope  that  neither 
eae  propositions  stands  in  need  of 
hrtber  illustration. 
oney,  then,  like  commodities  in 
nU,  having  a  value  dependent  on, 
proportional  to,  its  cost  of  produc- 

the  theory  of  money  is,  by  the 
flBon  of  this  principle,  stript  of  a 
t  part  of  the  m^tery  which  appa- 
f  siuTounded  it.  We  must  not 
t,  however,  that  this  doctrine  only 
iea  to  the  places  in  which  the  pro- 
I  BMtals  are  actually  produced ;  and 


that  we  have  yet  to  eoqnire  whether  the 
law  of  the  dependence  of  value  on  cost 
of  production  applies  to  the  exchange 
of  things  product  at  distant  plaora. 
But  however  this  may  be,  our  proposi- 
tions with  respect  to  value  will  requiie 
no  other  alteration,  where  money  is  an 
imported  commodity,  than  that  of  sub- 
stituting for  the  coet  of  ita  productioii, 
the  cost  of  obtaining  it  in  tlie  country. 
Every  foreign  commodity  is  bought  by 
giving  for  it  some  domestic  production ; 
and  Uie  labour  and  capital  which  a 
foreign  commodity  costs  to  us,  is  the 
labour  and  capital  expended  in  pro- 
ducing the  quantity  of  our  own  goods 
which  we  give  in  exchange  for  it. 
What  this  quantity  depen£  upon, — 
what  determines  the  proportions  of  in- 
terchange between  the  productions  of 
one  country  and  those  of  another, — is 
indeed  a  question  of  somewhat  greater 
complexity  than  those  we  have  hitherto 
considered.  But  this  at  least  in  indis- 
putable, that  within  the  count nr  itself 
the  value  of  imported  commodities  is 
determined  by  the  value,  and  conse- 
oucntly  by  the  cost  of  productian,  of 
tne  equivalent  given  for  them;  and 
money,  where  it  is  an  imported  cmn- 
modity,  is  subject  to  the  same  law. 


CHAPTEBX. 


OP  A  DOUBLE  STANDAfiD,   AND  SUBSIDIAST  COnRk 


1.    Trough  the  qualities  ncces- 

to  fit  any  commodiry  for  being 

as  money  are  raiely  united  in  any 

derable  perfection,  there  are  two 

nodities  which  possess  them  in  an 

ent,  and  nearly  an  equal  ilegrec :  the 

irocious  metals,  as  tne^  are  called ; 

and  silver.    Some  nat  ions  have  ac- 

ngly  attempted  to  compose  their 

latin^  medium  of  those  two  metals 

orimmately. 

jron  aovM  printed,  bat  not  pnblbhed, 
«w«  nl  Mr.  Senior :  la  which  the  great 
HMMS  la  the  buaiDen  done  hj  roonej, 
U  a*  in  th«  raplditj  of  iu  elrculAtion, 
Ivent  states  of  sodetv  aad  dvUlutloo, 
lUi 


There  is  an  obvious  oonvenienco  im 
making  use  of  the  more  costly  metal  for 
larger  paymcntn,  and  the  cheaper  one 
for  smaller ;  and  the  only  question  re- 
lates to  the  mode  in  which  this  can 
best  be  done.  The  mude  most  fre- 
quently adopted  has  been  to  establish 
between  the  two  metals  a  fixed  propor- 
tion ;  to  decide,  for  example,  that  a  gold 
coin  caOed  a  sovereign  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  twenty  of  the  silver  coins  called 
shillings :  both  the  one  and  the  other 
being  called,  in  the  ordinary  money  of 
account  of  the  countn-,  by  the  same 
dKnomination,  a  pound:  and  it  beine 
left  free  to  every  oda  "wVioYua  s^imq^ 
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1(>  pay.  either  to  pay  it  in  the  one  metal 
or  in  the  other. 

At  the  time  when  the  valuation  of 
the  two  mctalR  relatiTely  to  each  other, 
Bay  twenty  shillinfics  to  the  Rovcreign, 
■or  twentymo  shillings  to  the  guinea, 
'was  first  made,  the  proportion  prohahly 
corresponded,  as  nearly  as  it  could  lie 
made  to  do,  with  the  ordinary  relative 
values  of  the  two  metals,  grounded  on 
their  cost  of  production;  und  if  those 
natural  or  cost  values  always  continued 
to  hear  the  same  ratio  to  one  another, 
•the  arrangement  would  bo  unobjection- 
Able.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  fact.  Gold  and  silver,  though  the 
least  variable  in  value  of  aU  commo- 
<Iities,  are  not  invariable,  and  do  not 
Always  vary  simultaneously.  Silver, 
for  example,  was  lowered  in  permanent 
value  more  than  gold,  by  the  discovery 
■of  the  American  mines  ;  and  those 
•mall  variations  of  valuo  w*liich  take 
place  occARionally,  do  not  alfect  both 
metals  alike.  Suppose  such  a  variation 
to  take  place :  the  value  of  the  two 
metals  relatively  to  one  another  no 
longer  agreeing  with  their  rated  pro- 
portion, one  or  other  of  them  will  now 
.DO  rated  Ix^low  its  bullion  value,  and 
there  vnW  be  a  profit  to  bo  made  by 
meltinj^  it. 

Hupj)<>se.  for  example,  that  gold  lisfs 
in  vuliit?  relatively  to  silver,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  irold  in  a  Bovereiirn  is  now 
worth  more  than  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  twenty  shi II inpcs.  Two  consequonces 
will  ensue.  No  debtor  will  any  longer 
fmd  it  his  interest  to  pay  in  gold.  He 
will  always  pay  in  silver,  because  twenty 
shillings  are  a  legal  tender  for  a  dobt  of 
one  pound,  and  ne  can  procure  silver 
convertible  into  twenty  shillings,  for  less 
s:old  than  that  contained  in  a  sovcrtM'pi. 
The  other  consequence  will  be,  that 
unless  a  sovereiirn  can  be  sold  for  more 
than  twenty  shillings,  all  the  soveroigns 
will  be  molted,  since  as  bullion  they  will 
purchase  a  greater  number  of  Bhillings 
tban  they  exchange  for  as  coin.  Tlie 
converse  of  all  this  would  happen  if 
tjilvcr,  inst<;ad  of  gold,  were  the  metal 
which  had  risen  in  comparative  value. 
A  w»ver<Mgii  would  not  now  bo  worth  so 
ninch  as  twenty  Hliillings,  and  whoever 


it  by  aiov«rrign ;  while  the ■Diu.iAi 
would  be  coUeieted  fiir  the  pmpoRtf 
being  melted,  end  sold  ee  buUifli^  iir 
gold  at  their  reel  velne,  thel  ii^  ekm 
tike  legal  valiiatiQii.  1^  moD^  «Cthi 
community,  tiieielbire,  would  9pwr 
really  ooniitt  of  both  metele,  bet  «(tb 
one  onl^  which,  ei  the  pezticelerfiM 
best  suited  the  interest  of  debton;  tai 
the  standard  of  the  cmi^ency  waoM  b 
constantly  KeUe  to  chenge  fi«i  thi 
one  metal  to  the  othei;  at  a  kH^« 
each  change,  of  the  expense  ot  ea» 
age  on  toe  metel  whieh  fell  ooK  jrf 
use. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
of  money  is  liable  to  more 
fiuctuations  when  both  metoli  in. a 
legal  tender  at  a  fixed  volnatioa,  tWf 
when  the  exclusive  standard  of  thiev- 
renc^  is  either  gold  or  silTer.  l/if>^ 
of  being  only  affected  by  Ttriatnit  ^ 
the  cost  of  production  of  one  nsta^it 
is  subject  to  derangement  firom  tbsNd 
two.  The  particular  kiiMl  of  vanstifii 
to  which  a  currency  is  rendered  mon 
liable  by  having  two  legal  stondsidii 
is  a  fall  of  value,  or  wbuat  is  oomBMoh 
called  a  depreciation ;  since  ^TacticsS|f 
that  one  otthe  two  metals  will  shrsji 
be  the  standard,  of  wliirh  the  rnl 
has  fallen  below  the  rated  value.  If 
the  tendency  of  the  metals  be  to  rise  it 
value,  all  pa>*menta  will  be  made  iathr 
one  whieh  has  risen  least ;  and  if  ta 
fall,  then  in  that  which  has  CiIkA 
most. 


§  2.  The  plan  of  a  double  stoadaid 
is  still  occasionally  brought  fonrard  br 
hero  and  there  a  writer  or  orator  as  * 
great  improvement  in  currency.    li  V 

f)robable   that,   with   most  of  its  ed- 
lerents,  its  chief  merit  is  its  tesdea^ 
to  a  sort  of  depreciation,  Uicre  beiogst 
all  times  abundance  of  supporteniir 
any  mode,  either  open  or  coTsrt,  </ 
lowering  the   standard.     Some,  tH** 
ever,  are  inlluenced  by  an  exaggerstsl 
estimate  of  an  advantage  which  ts' 
certain  extent  is  real,  that  of  beiqgskk 
to  have  recourse,  for  replenishing  tk 
circulation,  to  tho  united  stock  of  S^ 
and  silver  in  the  commercial  worM,i> 
btead  of  being  confined  to  one  of  tksi 


iiod  a  pound  to  pay  would  prefer  paying  .  which,  from  accidenleJ  abeorptioo^n^f 
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»  obtainable  with  sufficient  ra- 
r.  The  advantage  without  the 
vantages  of  a  double  standard, 
I  to  be  best  obtained  by  those  na- 
with  whom  onlj  one  of  the  two 
b  is  a  legal  tender,  but  the  other 
s  onned,  and  allowed  to  pass  for 
»ver  value  the  market  assigns  to 

den  this  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  na- 
J  the  more  costly  metal  which  is 
>  be  bought  and  sold  as  an  article 
nmeroe.  But  nations  which,  like 
ind,  adopt  the  more  costly  of  the 
IS  their  standard,  resort  to  a  dif- 
\  expedient  for  retaining  them 
in  ctroulation,  namely,  to  make 
a  legal  tender,  but  only  for  small 
ents.  In  England  no  one  can  be 
fifled  to  receive  silver  in  payment 
bi:^r  amount  than  fort^  shillings. 
tim  re^nlation  there  is  necessa- 
Mnbiaed  another,  namely,  that 
'  ooin  ihould  be  rated,  in  compa- 


rison with  gold,  somewhat  above  its 
intrinsic  value  ;  that  there  should  not 
be,  in  twenty  shillings,  as  much  silver 
as  is  worth  a  sovereign :  for  if  there 
were,  a  very  slight  turn  of  the  market 
in  its  favour  would  make  it  worth  more 
than  a  sovereign,  and  it  would  be  pro- 
fitable to  melt  the  silver  coin.  The 
over-valuation  of  the  silver  coin  creates 
an  inducement  to  buy  silver  and  send 
it  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  since  it  is 
given  back  at  a  higher  valae  than  pro- 
perly belongs  to  it :  this,  however,  nas- 
oeen  guarded  against,  by  limiting  the 
quantity  of  the  silver  coinage,  which 
IS  not  left,  like  that  of  gold,  to  the  dis« 
cretion  of  indi  viduab,  but  is  determined 
by  the  government,  and  restricted  to* 
the  amount  supposed  to  be  required  for 
small  payments.  The  only  precaution^ 
necessary  is,  not  to  put  so  nigh  a  va- 
luation upon  the  silver,  as  to  hold  out^ 
a  strong  temptation  to  private  coining. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OF  CREDIT,   AS  A  SUDSTITUTE   FOB  MON'Sr. 


.  Tm  functions  of  credit  have 
a  subject  of  as  much  misnnder- 
iDg  and  as  much  confusion  of  ideas 
\j  single  topic  in  Political  £co- 
.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  pe- 
'  difficulty  in  the  theory  of  tne 
:ty  bat  to  the  complex  nature  of 
of  the  mercantile  phenomena 
g  from  the  forms  in  which  credit 
IS  itself;  by  which  attention  is 
led  from  the  properties  of  credit 
oeral,  to  the  peculiariues  of  its 
lalar  forms. 

a  specimen  of  the  confused  no- 
entertained  respecting  the  nature 
dity  we  may  advert  to  the  exag- 
id  language  so  often  used  reRpect- 
I  national  importance.  Credit  has 
tf  but  not,  as  many  people  seem  to 
se,  a  magical  power;  it  cannot 
something  out  of  nothing.  How 
is  an  extension  of  credit  talked  of 
uivalent  to  a  creation  of  capital, 


or  as  if  credit  actually  were  capital. 
It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be 
anv  need  to  point  out,  that  credit  being 
only  permission  to  use  the  capital  m 
another  person,  the  means  of  produc- 
tion cannot  be  increased  by  it,  but  only 
transferred.  If  the  borrower's  means 
of  production  and  of  employing  labour 
are  increased  by  the  credit  given  him, 
the  lender's  are  as  much  diminished. 
The  same  sum  cannot  be  used  as  capital 
both  by  the  owner  and  also  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  lent :  it  cannot 
supply  it<i  entire  value  in  wages,  tools, 
and  materials,  to  two  sets  of  labourers 
at  once.  It  is  true  that  the  capital 
which  A  has  borrowed  from  B,  and 
makes  use  of  in  his  biiginess,  still  forms 
part  of  the  wealth  of  15  for  other  pur- 
poses :  he  can  enter  into  arrangements^ 
in  reliance  on  it,  and  can  borrow,  when 
needful,  an  equivalent  sum  on  the  se- 
curity of  it ;  so  that  to  &  in\^«c%«aa& 
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I'je  it  might  leem  u  tf  both  B  and  A 
bad  the  luo  of  it  at  once.  Bat  the 
smallcBt  consideration  will  show  that 
when  B  has  parted  with  his  capital  to 
A,  the  ate  of  it  as  capital  re^ts  with 
A  alone,  and  that  B  has  no  other  ser- 
vice from  it  than  in  so  far  as  his  ulti- 
mate claim  ap<in  it  serves  him  to  obtain 
the  nse  of  another  capital  from  a  third 
person  C.  All  capital  (not  his  own) 
of  which  any  person  has  really  the  use, 
is,  and  mast  oe,  so  mach  sabtracted 
from  the  capital  of  some  one  else.* 

I  2.  Bat  thongb  credit  is  bat  a 
transfer  of  capital  from  hand  to  hand, 
it  is  generally,  and  naturally,  a  transfer 
to  hands  more  competent  to  employ  the 
capita]  efficiently  in  production.  If 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  credit, 
or  if,  from  general  insecurity  and  want 
of  confidence,  it  were  scantily  prac- 
tised, many  persons  who  possess  more 

*  To  mak*  the  proportion  in  the  lAxt 
utrlctly  true,  a  correction,  though  a  very 
RliKht  one,  require*  to  be  made.  The  circu- 
lating medium  existing  in  a  country  at  a 
given  time,  is  partly  employed  In  purchaaei 
(br  pn)ductive,  and  pai'tly  for  unproductive 
consumption.  According  as  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  it  is  employed  in  the  one  way  or  in 
the  other,  the  real  capital  of  the  country  is 
greater  (ir  \esn.  If,  then,  an  ad<lition  were 
made  to  the  circulating  medium  in  the  hands 
of  unproductive  conKuniorit  exclusively,  a 
larger  portion  of  the  existing  stuck  of  ooni- 
miidities  would  be  bought  for  unproductive 
consumption,  and  a  smaller  for  productife, 
wliich  slate  «if  things,  uhile  it  laHted,  would 

be  e<iuivnlent  to    a  diminution  of  capital.  ■  |  . ^  «       ••       i^ 

And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  ad»lition  made  '  however,  Mas  grown  Op  of  keeping  tbil 

be  to  the  p<irtinn  of  the  circulating  medium  '  FfROrvc  not  in  his  own  custody  bol 
which  i«*  in  the  hands  of  pn>ducen»,  and  des-  .  ^^^th  a  banker,  manv  small  sumit.  pn- 

tlncd  for  their  l)u»new,  a  greater  portion  of  ■  „:.„„.i„i..; •  ju  u  1^ ^5^:. 

the  commcditie«  in  the  country  w ill  lor  the  vioujiy  1}  mg  idle,  become  aggregnteda 
present  be  employed  as  capital,  and  a  less  tn«  banker  8  hands ;  and  ihc  bsolHS; 
portion  un productively.  Now,  an  etTect  of  bcinjr  taiicrlit  by  experience  what  pre- 
thte  latter  character  naturally  attend^  s:.me  |         tj^^  of  the  amount    is  likelT  tO  bi 

c\teii5Jons  of  crc'lit,  especially  when  taking     [ ^_.i  •_    _    _?     _  "_  TV     _•_! 

placn  in  the  form  of  hank  notoji,  or  other 
instruments  of  exchanitc.  The  additional 
hank  noten  are,  in  ordinary  coui>e,  flrrd 
issued  to  producers  or  dealers,  to  be  oin- 
plo>ed  ns  capital;  and  though  the  fitcck  of 
commodities  in  the  country  is  no  greater 
than  before,  yet  as  a  greater  sli-ire  oi'  that 
stock  now  comes  by  purchase  into  the  haiids 
of  producers  and  dealei*:!,  to  that  extent 
what  would  have  been  unprt>ductiv(ly  con- 
sumed is  applied  to  productioi;,  and  there  is 
a  real  iiicroase  of  caiiital.  The  ctiect  ceasc!*, 
and  a  cor.nter-process  takes  plai;. .  when  the 
additional  credit  is  stopped  iw.-.l  the  notes 
caJiedin. 


or  less  of  capital,  Vnt 
occapatioim,  or  tar  waat  of  the  » 
ceisary  skiH  and  knowMge,  cnMl 
perKmaOy  nperioieiid  hi  Biiipluy— ^ 
would  derive  bo  benefit  tnm  k:  Mr 
firnds  woold  cither  Ue  idW,  or  voril 
be,  perhape,  waited  lod  Munhflstadii 
unskilful  ittemDCe  to  oMibi  tkesyidi 
a  profit.  All  tnia  cipital  k  now  lot 
at  interest^  md  mmam  mnabltk  ftr 
production.  CSamtil  this  ciiai» 
stanoed  fonm  m  uugi  portkm  ef  At 
productive  reooureee  ot  Miy  oqhhmiI 
coontry ;  and  ii  natoimllhf  ittraelrfli 
those  prodocen  or  tnderi  who^  beaf 
in  the  greateit  banneoi  hne  lb 
means  of  eroplojing  it  to  nwit  airifr 
tage ;  hecanse  taoh  are  botii  Aeatfl 
desirous  to  obtain  it.  md  able  to  |iie 
the  best  secnrit^.  Altkmigh,  tbeMM% 
the  podvctire  nnda  of  the  eonliyfli 
not  increased  hr  ciidit^  thejr«i«Al 
into  a  more  complete  itita  ef  pnd» 
tive  actiTity.  Aa  the  confideace  m 
which  credit  is  gnnmde4  extends  itifX, 
means  are  developed  by  which  e«ca 
the  smallest  portiona  of  capital,  tbs 
sums  which  each  peraon  keeps  by  Ini 
to  meet  contingencies,  are  made  avail- 
able for  productive  uses.  The  prindpsl 
instruments  for  this  purpose  are  banb 
otMept>8it.  Where  these  do  not  exist, 
a  i<rii(lent  ponion  muRt  keep  a  sufficieDt 
Fiini  unemployed  in  his  own  posseMooa, 
to  meet  every  demand  which  he  hsi 
even  a  slight  reason  for  thinking  Wifr 
self  liable    to.      WTien   the  pradive, 


wantofl  in  a  priven  time,  and  IcntnriD^ 
that  if  t^ne  «.h'posil(»r  happens  to  rtqan 
mor^*  than  tne  averaia^^  another  n^ 
recinirc  le!»s,  is  able  to  lend  the  re- 
mniniler,  that  is,  the  far  greater  part, 
to  prothicers  and  dealers:  tkivby 
nddiiipr  the  amount,  not  indeed  to  tlis 
capital  in  existence,  but  to  that  ineiB- 
}iloynicnt,  ami  making  a  corra^paniliBf 
additi'ii  to  the  aggregate  prodoctioi 
of  the  comm unity. 

AVbile  credit  is  thus  indispciffUt 
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Dg  the  whole  capital  of  the 
vdnctive,  it  is  abo  a  meana 
the  indastrial  talent  of  the 
tarned  to  better  account  for 
f  production.  Many  a  person 
ther  no  capital  of  his  own, 
tie,  bat  wno  has  qualifica- 
udnesa  which  are  known  and 
1  bv  some  ponsessors  of  ca- 
nabled  to  obtain  either  ad- 
money,  or  more  frequently 
n^it,  by  which  his  indus- 
ities  are  made  instrumental 
pease  of  the  public  wealth ; 
mefit  will  be  reaped  far  more 
lenerer,  through  better  laws 
*  education,  the  community 
made  such  progress  in  in- 
it  personal  cnaracter  can  be 
B  a  sufficient  guarantee  not 
st  dishonestly  appropriating, 
It  dishonestly  risking,  what 
another. 

e,  in  the  most  general  point 
he  uses    of  credit  to    the 

resources    of    the    world, 
i^onsiderations  only  apply  to 

given  to  the  induiitrious 
>  producers  and  dealers. 
en  by  dealers  to  unnroduc- 
imers  is  never  an  audition, 
I  a  di.>triment,  to  thn  sources 
wealth.  It  makes  over  in 
use,  not  the  capital  of  the 
ve  classes  to  the  productive, 
f  the  productive  to  the  un- 
.  If  A,  a  dealer,  supplies 
t,  a  landowner  or  annuitant, 
for  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
f  the  capital  of  A  as  is  equal 
lue  of  these  goods,  remains 
ears  unproductive.  During 
riod,  if  payment  had  been 
ce,  the  sum  might  have  been 
oes  expended  and  replaced, 
to  the  amount  might  have 
i\  times  produced,  consumed, 
•duced :  consequently  B*s 
g  100/.  for  five  years,  even  if 
laKt,  has  cost  to  tlie  labour- 
I  of  the  community  during 
1  an  absfjlute  loss  of  probably 
net  that  amount.  A,  iudi- 
9  compensated,  by  putting  a 
ye  npon  his  goods,  which  is 
paid  by  B :  bat  there  if  no 


coropenaation  made  to  the  labouring 
classes,  the  chief  sufferers  by  every 
diversion  of  capital,  whether  permit 
nently  or  temporaril  v,  to  unproductive 
uses.  The  country  has  had  100/.  leei 
of  capital  during  thoee  five  years,  B 
having  taken  that  amount  from  A^s 
capital,  and  spent  it  unproductively,  in 
anticipation  of  his  own  means,  and 
having  only  after  five  years  set  apart 
a  sum  from  his  income  and  converted 
it  into  capital  for  the  purpose  of  indem- 
nifying  A. 

§  3.  Thus  far  of  the  general  func- 
tion of  Credit  in  production.  It  is  not 
a  productive  power  in  itself)  though, 
without  it,  the  productive  powers  al- 
ready existing  could  not  be  brought 
into  complete  employment.  But  a  more 
intricate  portion  of  the  theory  of 
Credit  is  its  influence  on  prices;  the 
chief  cause  of  most  of  the  mercantile 
phenomena  which  perplex  observers, 
in  a  state  of  commerce  in  which  much 
credit  is  habitually  given,  general 
prices  at  any  moment  depend  much 
more  upon  the  state  of  credit  than  upon 
the  quantity  of  money.  For  credit, 
though  it  is  not  productive  power,  is 
purchasing  power ;  and  a  person  who, 
naving  credit,  avails  himself  of  it  in 
the  purchase  of  goods,  creates  just  at 
mucn  demand  for  the  goods,  and  tends 
quite  as  much  to  raise  their  price,  as 
if  he  made  an  equal  amount  of  pur 
chases  with  ready  money. 

The  credit  which  we  are  now  caUed 
upon  to  consider,  as  a  distinct  pur- 
chasing power,  independent  of  money, 
is  of  course  not  credit  in  its  simplest 
form,  that  of  money  lent  by  one  person 
to  another,  and  paid  directly  into  his 
hands ;  for  when  the  borrower  expends 
this  in  purchases,  he  makes  the  pur- 
chases with  money,  not  credit,  and  ex- 
erts no  purchasing  power  over  and 
above  that  cx>n!errud!^  by  the  money. 
The  forms  of  credit  whicn  create  pur- 
cha!(ing  power,  are  those  in  which  no 
money  passes  at  the  time,  and  very 
often  none  passes  at  all,  the  transac- 
tions being  included  with  a  mass  of 
other  transactions  in  an  account,  and 
nothing  paid  but  a  balance.  Thia 
takes   place   in   a  wvati  ^  "^viv 
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whirli  wc  Bhall  proceed  to  examinOf 
U^giiiiiing,  as  is  our  custom,  with  the 
simplest. 

iirst:  Suppose  A  ami  15  to  be  two 
dcaleru,  who  have  tninsactions  with 
each  other  l)oth  as  buyers  and  aa 
Hellers.  A  buys  from  15  on  credit.  B 
does  the  like  with  respect  to  A.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  Hum  of  A's 
debts  t^)  B  is  set  a«]:.'iinst  the  sum  of 
B'h  debts  to  A,  and  it  is  ascertained 
to  which  side  a  balance  is  due.  This 
balance,  which  may  be  less  than  the 
amount  of  many  of  the  transactions 
singly,  and  is  necessarily  less  thnn  the 
sum  of  the  transactions,  is  all  that  is 
paid  in  money :  and  perliaps  even 
this  is  not  paid,  but  earned  o^Tr  in  an 
account  current  to  the  next  year.  A 
hinjclo  payment  of  a  hundred  )M»unds 
may  in  this  manner  suffice  to  liquidate 
a  long  series  of  transactions,  some  of 
them  to  the  value  of  thousands. 

But  secondly :  llio  debts  of  A  to  B 
may  be  paid  without  the  inter>-ention 
of  money,  even  though  there  !«  no 
reciprocal  debts  of  B  to  A.  A  may 
aatisfy  B  by  making  over  to  him  a  debt 
due  to  himself  from  a  third  person,  C. 
This  is  con\'eniently  done  by  means  of 
a  written  instrument,  called  a  bill  of 
exchange,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  transfer- 
able order  by  a  creditor  upon  his  dcbt()r, 
and  when  accepted  by  the  debtor,  that 
is,  authenticated  by  his  signature,  bo- 
comes  an  acknowledgment  of  debt. 

§  4.  Bills  of  exchange  were  first  in- 
troduced to  save  the  expense  and  risk 
of  transporting  the  precious  metals 
from  place  to  place.  *'  Let  it  be  sujv 
posed,"  says  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,* 
"  that  there  are  in  Tx>ndon  ten  manufac- 
turers who  sell  their  article  to  ten  shop- 
keepers in  York,  by  whom  it  is  n:tailea ; 
and  that  there  are  in  York  ten  manu- 
facturers of  another  commodity,  who 
sell  it  to  ten  hh()pkeepers  in  London. 
There  would  be  no  occaMon  for  the  ten 
shopkeepers  in  I^ondon  to  send  yearly 

•  SMqvirjf  into  the  yature  and  J\ffect$  of 
t\f  Paper  Credit  of  Great  Britain,  p.  24. 
This  work,  publiRhcd  in  1S02,  is  even  now 
the  clearest  exposition  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  in  the  English  language,  of  the  modes 
in  which  credit  is  giren  and  taken  in  a  mer- 
oantiJe  community. 


to  York  guineas  for  the  payment  of  Ikt 
York  manufactorers,  and  for  tbs  t» 
Y'ork  shopkeepers  to  send  jtnij  u 
many  guineas  to  London.  It  wtM 
only  be  necessary  for  the  Toric  mum- 
factnrers  to  receive  from  each  of  ths 
shopkeepers  at  their  own  door  tht 
money  in  qnestion,  giving  in  nton 
letters  which  should  acknowle^be  tbs 
receipt  of  it ;  and  which  shooM  aks 
direct  the  money,  lying  ready  in  ths 
hands  of  their  debtors  in  London,  Is 
be  paid  to  the  London  mann&ctmcn^ 
so  as  to  cancel  the  debt  in  London  h 
the  same  manner  as  that  at  YoiL  Hie' 
expense  and  the  risk  of  all  'mnimiiniiiii 
of  money  would  thus  be  saved.  Lstton 
ordering  the  transfer  of  the  debt  ov 
termed,  in  the  language  o€  the  pressot 
day,  bills  of  exchange.  Thej  ars  failli 
by  which  the  debt  of  one  pemn  is  ex- 
changed for  the  debt  of  another;  nd 
the  debt,  perhaps,  which  is  due  in  MO 
place,  for  the  debt  due  in  another." 

]5illB  of  exchange  having  been  foood 
convenient  as  means  of  paying  debtsat 
distant  places  withoat  the  expense  of 
transporting  the  preciona  metals,  tb«r 
use  was  afterwards  greatlr  ezteodsd 
from  another  motive.  It  is  Qsoa)  itt 
every  trade  to  give  a  certain  length  of 
credit  for  goods  bought :  three  months, 
six  ninths,  a  year,  even  two  yean, 
acconling  to  the  convenience  or  enstom 
of  the  particular  trade.  A  dealer  who 
has  sold  goods,  for  which  he  is  to  be 
paid  in  six  months,  but  who  desires  to 
receive  payment  sooner,  draws  a  biH 
on  his  debtor  payable  in  sis  months, 
and  gets  the  bill  dJsconnted  bj  a  banktr 
or  other  money-lender,  that  is,  transfers 
the  bill  to  him,  receiving  the  amount, 
minus  interest  for  the  time  it  has  still 
to  nm.  It  has  become  one  of  the  drief 
functions  of  bills  of  exchange  to  sene 
as  a  means  by  which  a  debt  doe  from 
one  p(>rs()u  can  thus  be  made  available 
fur  obtaining  credit  fn)m  another.  The 
convenience  of  the  expedient  has  led 
to  the  frequent  creation  of  bills  of  efr 
change;  not  grounded  on  any  debt  pr*- 
vioubly  due  to  the  drawer  of  the  bill  by 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn.  Theso 
are  called  accommodation  bills;  and 
sometimes,  with  a  tinge  of  disapproba- 
tion, ^i^u>(i«  bills.  Their  nature  is  ss 
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ilated,  and  with  such  judiciouB 
\f  bj  the  aathorwhom  I  hare 
ted,  that  I  shuU  transcribe  the 
usage.* 

wing  in  want  of  100^.,  requests 
ept  a  note  or  bill  drawn  at  two 
which  B,  therefore,  on  the  face 
bound  to  pay ;  it  is  underatood, 
\  that  A  will  take  care  either  to 
«e  the  bill  himself,  or  to  furnish 
the  means  of  paying  it.  A 
ready  money  for  the  bill  on  the 
Miit  of  the  two  parties.  A  fiil- 
promise  of  paying  it  when  due, 
»•  concludes  the  transaction. 
rvioe  rendered  by  B  to  A  is, 
',  Mi  unlikely  to  be  requited, 
r»  or  less  distant  period,  by  a 
lOGCptanoe  of  a  bill  on  A,  drawn 
soonted  for  B*s  convcnienco. 
at  now  compare  such  a  bill 
real  bill.  J>et  us  consider  in 
•iBts  they  difier  or  seem  to 
and  in  what  they  agree. 
>y  agree,  inasmuch  as  each  is  a 
taUe  article ;  each  has  also  been 
for  the  purpose  of  being  dis- 
;  and  each  is,  perhaps,  dis- 
IB  fact.  Each,  therefore,  8ervcs 
to  supply  means  of  speculation 
MTclumt.  80  far,  moreover,  as 
{ notes  constitute  what  is  called 
olating  medium,  or  paper  cur- 
'  the  country,  and  prevent  the 
nineas,  the  6ctitious  and  the 
fare  upon  an  equality;  and  if 
«  of  conmiodities  be  raised  in 
on  to  the  quantity  of  psi)cr 
r,  the  one  contributes  to  that 
oily  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

ore  we  come  to  the  points  in 
liey  differ,  let  us  advert  to  one 
which  they  are  commonly  sup- 
t  be  unlike ;  but  in  which  they 
M  laid  always  or  necessarily  to 

1  notes  (it  is  sometimes  said) 
It  actual  property.  There  arc 
oods  in  eustence,  which  are  the 
Murt  to  every  real  note.  Not<!s 
re  not  drawn  in  consequence  of 
4  goods,  are  a  species  of  false 
by  which  a  nation  is  deceived. 


These  supply  only  an  imaeinary  capital ; 
the  others  indicate  one  that  is  real. 

"  In  answer  to  this  statement  it  may 
be  observed,  first,  that  the  notes  given 
in  consequence  of  a  real  sale  of  goodK 
cannot  be  considered  as  on  that  account 
certainly  representing  any  actual  pn>- 
perty.  Suppose  that  A  seUs  100/.  wortl» 
of  goods  to  B  at  six  months  credit,  and 
takes  a  bill  at  six  months  for  it ;  and 
that  B,  within  a  month  after,  sells  the 
same  goods,  at  a  like  credit,  to  C,  taking 
a  like  bill ;  and  again,  that  C,  after 
another  month,  sells  them  to  D,  taking 
a  like  bill,  and  so  on.  There  may  then, 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  be  six  bills  of 
100/.  each,  existing  at  the  same  time; 
and  every  one  of  these  may  possibly 
have  been  discounted.  Of  aU  these 
bills,  then,  only  one  represents  any 
actual  property. 

"  In  order  to  justify  the  suppotition 
that  a  real  bill  (as  it  is  called)  repre- 
sents actual  property,  there  ouglit  to  be 
some  power  in  the  bill-holder  to  prevent 
the  property  which  the  bill  represents, 
from  being  turned  to  other  purposes 
than  that  m  paying  the  bill  in  question. 
No  such  power  exists ;  neither  the  man 
who  holds  tho  real  bill,  nor  the  man 
who  discounts  it,  has  any  property  in 
the  specific  goods  for  wnich  it  was 
given :  he  as  much  trusts  to  the  general 
ability  to  pay  of  the  giver  of  the  bill,  as 
the  holder  of  any  fictitious  bill  does. 
The  fictitious  bill  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  a  bill  given  by  a  person  having  a 
large  and  known  capital,  a  part  of 
which  the  fictitious  bill  may  be  said  in 
that  case  to  represent.  The  supposition 
that  real  bills  represent  property,  and 
that  fictitious  bills  do  not,  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  one  bv  which  more  than 
justice  is  done  to  one  of  these  species 
of  bills,  and  something  less  than  justice 
to  the  other. 

"  \Vc  come  next  to  some  points  in 
which  they  differ. 

"  First,  the  fictitious  note,  or  note  of 
accouimoilation,  is  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection that  it  pn)leR8es  to  be  what  it 
is  not.  This  objection,  however,  lies 
only  apjainst  those  fictitious  bills  which 
are  passed  as  real.  In  many  cases,  it 
is  snlficiently  obvious  what  they  are. 
Secondly,  the  fictUiouH  \)\\V  \*,\xi  \s&ta- 
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than  tk«  Rml  OBt.  Thnw  U  m  inamri 
MiMiMlXiiM.  A»t  thackakr  in  floliliaw 
MQi  ii  a  BMB  «ke  ii  •  mora  airck- 
lufuua  neeolaldr  tiiaa  bs  TbocsAfbUj 
■tealMflnmhem.  It  IbUowa,  tUnllj, 
thU  flailimi  UK  hiMm  httag  taa 
•kfe,  an  kMtdriMt  to  Kmhalian  aato 
Aarqaaati^.  Thaaxtentcf  amaa'a 
aetMl  Mka  fema  mom  liaH  to  Om 
anowt  «f  Ua  ml  Mta;  aadatitk 
kWr  dtMrabU  a  oemnana  UmI 
«afit  Aaold  b*  teb  eat  to  all  per- 
_..  ^  ^^^  ^  ngolar  aad  daa 
....  -  „g^  ^  B  laaa't 
d  b;  tha  a^ear- 
aaoa  tt  im  UUi  dMarn  in  Tirtna  af 
AeaaMlai,  ii  bnm  >«la  in  tb«  caaa^ 
ibao^  a  m7  i^trfbet  tna  ia  maof 

"AfctitloM  Un,  or  US  at  aoeon- 

MdatM,ii  arUattj,  In  nMaaai^  tba 

■adsna  battM- k  tGan^Mt,t)Mt 
Aan  ia  bat  eoa  Mcari^lo  tba  jra- 
■wnrr  aot^  wbateaa  h  Iba  etae  of 
tba  Uil  of  iccoauatidatka  tbt 

1  p^'"S«r  M 

_  .aailb'lhat 
wliicb  ii  giTCD,  beiog  tbe  only  paper 
whicb  can  be  friven,  by  men  out  of 
buKineu,  is  deemed  aomewboit  diacre- 
ditnLle  when  coming  from  a  merchant. 
And  becwiw  lucb  ptper,  when  in  the 
merchiuit'B  hand,  neceaeorily  imitales 
eiontiie 

.;  upon  it;  tm  epithet 
whicli  hM  uemed  to  caantenaace  tlie 
confoaed  and  miitakea  notinn,  IhRt 
there  ii  aometbing  altugfether  falie  and 
deluDve  in  the  nstuni  of  a  certniD  part 
nolh  of  the  paper  and  of  the  appareat 
wealth  of  the  country.'' 

A  bill  of  exchaage,  vben  merely 
discoonled,  and  kept  in  the  porUbbo 
of  tbe  ditcoanternntil  it  Talla  due,  doea 
not  perform  the  funclioiu  or  nipplj  the 
pjaceof  mi'uej,  bnt  is  itself  bought  and 
sold  for  mnnej.  It  ii  no  mora  currency 
than  thn  public  fnnds,  or  any  other 
wcuritiel.  But  vben  a  bill  drawn 
upon  ana  penon  ii  paid  to  another  [or 
even  to  tbe  nuDe  pcraon)  in  discliargv 


r ..nheUtUa* 

:,  maamj  woqld  be  rrwinl;  il 
>Tm»  the  ftiiiFtiana  of  .uiiiaif . 
I  ia  a  ui«  to  wUich  U!b  of  laiiM 
ofbm  applM.     "  IImt  aat  n^ 

•  iniH«  Mr.  Tbomton.a  "apn  lt» 

1  of  naAj  moaey ;  ibajr  aha  (o^ 

•  place  in  tnanj  faaa.  liM  *V 
I  rmc  a  Unaer  in  tlw  ctmmxrf}iit^ 
l.geadeWof](M.  br  In*         ■'    -" 


tw>  enni.  drawn  _._  _  . 
l^adun  for  qroiu  aoUl  ia  lb* 
pslia:  and  Ilia  gmcer  ta  trana 


mr  It  to  his  couniry  li___,  ._ 

indnnca  it,  and  npnda  it  islsCartlW 

ilalion.     The  bill   inllu*iB»><a 

i  eSeoled  Gra  paymeDtn.  eiaitfy  V' 

.  wore  a  101.  cnio  paiuUr  Kt  bii>« 

vniaod.     A  tntiliiiuiiB  of  UlbpM' 

f-m    tradvr    and    tmler   la  A* 

■iiry,  in  IIm  nutimer  wtiicA  bai 

~  tbejr  vriikallyh 

nse,  a  t«n  oTlba 

of  ll»  IdnKdoo." 

both     duDtutk    arf 

forti.L;ii.  nru  ul  Uat  (nvirolvd  tvpaf 

meiit  iiiiitp  fiovered  mlli  iuJ^>raaD^tb 

eadi  iil'fhitb  rpprcwnta  eilberafaa 


latitL!.'  ir 


li  iba  bill  hoa  Mrfirasd  da 
B  of  niODpy.  \\  iihia  tbe  <■•■ 
cratiiiti,  tbe  circuUtiaK  anuB 
jnxhirn  for  siinis  abii?e  If* 
u-ii.H  nlmoit  eaticaly  ctnfMd 


A  third  form  in  wbieb  cnO 
ploypd   aa  a  mbstitaU  far  CV 

is  [hut  of  iironiisaorj  ont«.    A 
i\<n  upon  noT  one  aod  aetaf*^ 
band  by  kia 


lenl, 
bearr. 

he 
ice 

tlh 

cyncemsd,  exactly  t^w» 

''    '  ''     fomiBr cOBUBoB^ 
s  Utter  goKatlg 
IB'  tm\  ,  and  (hat  tba  frimur  ii  ca» 
only  payubio   only    ivlWc  a  itrtiii 
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Iftpse  of  time,  and  the  latter  payable 
Ai  riglit.  But  it  is  chieliy  in  tlio  latter 
form  that  it  has  become,  in  commercial 
eonntriet,  an  cxpreiM  occupatinn  to 
iarae  sach  substitutes  fur  money. 
Dealen  in  money  (as  lenders  bv  i)n>- 
reMOOB  are  improperly  called)  desire, 
like  other  dealers,  to  stretch  their 
Dpmrations  beyond  what  can  be  carried 
HI  bj  their  own  means :  they  Mish  to 
lend,  not  their  capital  merely,  but  their 
awKti  and  not  only  such  portion  of 
thoir  credit  as  consists  of  funtis  actually 
lapONted  with  them,  but  their  power 
OK  obtaining  credit  from  the  public 
11t,  io  far  as  thejr  think  they 
■afely  employ  it.  This  is  done  in 
oonvi'nient  manner  by  lending 
dwir  own  pmmissoiy  notes  payable  to 
Imarrr  on  oemand :  the  borrower  being 
villiiig  to  accept  these  as  so  much 
■flMy,  because  uie  credit  of  tlie  lender 
umlr**  other  people  willingly  receive 
fcbein  on  the  same  footing,  in  purchaser 
ir  other  payments.  These  notes,  there- 
Core,  perform  all  the  functions  of  cur- 
rency, and  render  an  equivalent  amoimt 
if  money  which  was  prcviouHly  in  cir- 
mlalion,  unneces5tary.  As,  however, 
bein^  payable  on  demand,  they  may 
t>e  at  any  time  returned  on  tlic  issuer, 
uid  money  demanded  for  them,  he 
Bmat,  on  pain  of  bankruptcy,  keep  by 
kiHi  as  mnch  money  as  will  enable 
liun  to  meet  any  claims  of  that  sort 
vhiefa  can  be  expected  to  occur  within 
the  time  necessary  for  providing  him- 
wlf  with  more :  and  prudcnee  also  re- 
fjoiret  that  he  should  not  attempt  to 
laeDe  notes  beyond  the  amount  which 
pzperience  shows  can  remain  in  circu- 
lation withont  being  presented  for 
paTment. 

'The  convenience  of  this  mo<le  of  (as 
it  were)  coining  crc«lit,  having  once 
been  discovered,  go\-emnient.s  havH 
availed  thenisclvos  uf  the  Kuxne  cxjx'- 
lient,  and  have  issued  their  own  pro- 
missTTj  notes  in  pajrment  of  their 
expenses ;  a  resource  the  more  useful, 
becanae  it  is  the  only  mode  in  which 
they  are  able  to  borrow  money  without 
paying  interest,  their  promises  to  {uiy 
an  demand  being,  iik  the  estimation  of 
khe  holders,  equivalent  to  money  in 
id.     The  practical  difierences  be- 


tween such  government  notes  and  tJie 
issues  of  private  bankers,  and  the 
further  diversities  of  which  this  class 
of  substitutes  for  money  are  suscepti- 
ble, will  bo  considered  presently. 

§  0.  A  fourth  mode  of  making 
credit  answer  the  purposes  of  monev, 
by  which,  when  carried  far  euougn, 
money  may  be  very  completely  super> 
seded,  consists  in  making  payments  by 
cheques.  The  custom  of  keeping  the 
spare  cash  re6er>'ed  for  immediato  use 
or  against  contingent  demands,  in  the 
hands  of  a  banker,  and  making  all 
pa\'ments,  except  small  ones,  by 
oraers  on  bankers,  is  in  this  country 
spreading  to  a  continually  larger  por- 
tion of  tho  public.  If  the  person 
making  the  pa>'ment,  and  the  person 
receiving  it,  keep  their  money  with 
the  same  banker,  the  pa3rment  takes 
phice  without  any  intervention  of 
money,  by  tho  mere  transfer  of  its 
amount  in  the  banker's  books  from  the 
credit  of  the  payer  to  that  of  tho  re- 
ceiver. If  all  ])er8oni)  in  London  kept 
their  cash  at  tlie  same  banker's,  and 
made  all  their  paynieiits  by  means  of 
cheques,  no  money  woulfl  b<J  required 
or  used  fnr  any  tnunactions  beginning 
and  terminating  in  London.  This  ideal 
limit  is  almost  attained  in  fact,  so  far 
as  regards  tran.sjictions  between  dealers. 
It  is  chieHy  in  the  retail  transactions 
between  dealers  and  consumers,  and  in 
the  jpayment  of  wages,  that  money  or 
bank  notes  now  pass,  and  then  only 
when  the  amounts  are  small.  In 
London,  even  shopkeepers  of  any 
amount  of  capital  or  extent  of  business 
Imvu  generally  an  account  with  a 
banker;  which,  besides  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  practice,  is  to  their 
advantage  in  another  respect,  by  giving 
tliem  an  understood  claim  to  have 
their  billH  discounted  in  cases  when 
tiiey  could  not  othemvisc  expect  it.  Ai 
for  the  merchants  and  larger  dealers, 
they  habitually  make  all  payiients  in 
the  course  of  their  business  by  cheques. 
They  do  not,  however,  all  deal  with  the 
same  banker,  and  when  A  gives  a 
cheque  to  B,  B  usually  pays  it  not 
into  the  same  but  into  home  other 
bank.    But  the  convcuiencQ  ot  Y^^aaar 


it. 


a*  CSIT  «r  LoadoD,  for  ecrtun  |mr- 
MN,  nrtwDy  na  MbAlwbMtiL  A 
hakw  doM  not  >rad  Ih*  (Aeqnro 
^idi  an  pud  into  Ut  baaklDg  bouM, 
ttlhe  bntt  «■  wUdi  ther  tn  Amwa, 
mi  di—a  Bnay  ftr  ttam.  llMro 
b  ■  bdUi^CMHed  tW  Casuiu^OBM, 
M  «hU  mmtCI^  bufcer  wiidi,  eMk 
iftvtMM^  dl  As  (hiqaM  «n  aOo' 
tmrtiii  ^tUk  bt  kM  nedvad  dnriiifc 
4a  daj,  ud  thsr  ■•  Umk  •i^angnd 
ftr  the  AaqqM  OB  bin  wbidt  have 
ogna fatolM  Iwad* of  Mb«T  banken. 
As  baUiMM  ontir  being  paid  !d  mmeT ; 
or  area  OaM  not  in  mcmar,  bnl  in 
dbqnM  a  lbs  Bank  of  Oiidand.  By 
tUi  c(«tiinnc&  an  Aa  boniwai  tian«- 
■oliou  of  tbe  City  of  LovIdii  durtng 
tbat  Amj,  uBoaaOng  oRan  to  millions 
of  pomtd^  uid  ■  vut  amoimt  bsndu 
of  ootmlrr  tnoMfitiaii],  rapreaeDted  bj 
Ulb  whub    cMHtry    banken    ban 
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dnwn  npoi  lh>nr  Londnn  caiii^ 
denla,  art  |u|nidn(c<l  bj  paTTDattni 
exateiinfi  tm  Ihn  artnge  SOO.CMt* 

BjDiiiiiut  of  the  rorioai  inaCnuBA 
of  cmlit  ■Hiioh   hsTo  tiair  beta  m- 
p1«in«l.   tin   imoiinuc   budavM  t 
oomiiTy  liira  Graat   BritMu  U  W 
•ctiid  iritli  sn  lunauat  tt  tbc  ]nr 
nrtalit  siiTiirwingiy  niulf ;  mftn;  fbn 
MMdItr.  in  proportioD  In  thi'  fnuiiD 
Mtav'  of  tba  oammoiiliei  Lon^  •■ 
mU,  than  ia  fomd  b'ccaurv  In  PmOl 
or  ^  pUtCT  enuntrv  in  'lAwi,  * 
habit  and  tbe  dilpaaidon  lo  gin  onfi 
not  bpioj-  w>  senerMll^  diOinc^  >^ 
■•eoonoiiiirinc    cxp«lien(*,"  u  ltr> 
httYo  been  caJtpd,  aro  not  prwaueJ  * 
the  nme  extent.      Wlial  brofoiet  ^ 
the  monev  lhn«  tmpersedcd  in  it*  fa 
tione,  and  by  «4iat  ]>nir«a  tl  »  ni 
to   dimpp<i»f    rrom     (^imrlnciiin.   i 

riation*  t)t»  diactusioii  nf  wfiirk  n 
(or  a  ibart  timo  poslponnL 


CHAPTER  XIL 


nCFLUESCE  OP  CRKDIT  O 


I  1.    HATiBOnflwIbniieii  agsnern 
idea  of  tht  mode*  in  vhich  credit  i 
iiindo  BTaitnbte  >■    ■    lubolitute    to 
inone^,  ire  )ia*e  to  ronHidcr  in  vhn 
innnner  Iho  un   of  theiu>  snbatititte 
iificctH  the  value  of  laeaej,  or,  vlint  i 
eqnivalcQt.  the  priCTH  of  commodilics 
It  i*  hardly  necesBiiry  lo  any  tbnt  iho 
permanent  tsIhb  of  money — the  nntnral 
and  average  prices  of  commoditiea- 
•re  not  in  qneiition  here.    These  n 
fctermined  by  the  ooit  of  producing  ■ 
gf  obtaining  the  pivcioni  metals.    A 
9IU1M  of  gold  or  liJrer  will  in  the  lor 
ran  rachange  for  aa  mnch  of  ptci 
other  contmodity,  ■■  can  be  pnxbici 
nr  imported  at  the  aante  cod  nil 
itwif.     And  M  order,  or  note  of  hnit 
or  Mil  pavable  at  uphi,  for  an  oiinor  of 
gold,  while  the  credit  of  ihe  pvgr  is 
■mininairod,  is  worth  neither  more  nor 
laai  tlian  tbe  gold  itgelf. 

It  it  Dot,  honsver,  vith  ultimale  or 


arorage,  bat  witli  ImmoSata  mitm- 
porary  prieoa,  tbat  we  ara  aa*  «M 
corned.  Thsae,  ■■  wo  bans  met,  m 
deviate  very  widely  frooi  thm  UwIb 
of  cost  of  production.  Amvnf  tii 
cnniirB  of  nuctaalion,  one  in  la< 
fimod  to  be,  the  quanti^  of  amifi 
circulation.  Other  tfaingc  bliltA 
same,  on  increaae  of  themoa^ra^ 
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maUe  to  its  coRt  of  production,  the 
lue  of  xnonej,  >o  long  m  the  excess 
li,  will  remain  below  the  standard 

cost  of  production,  and  general 
CM  VkiU  1)6  sustained  above  the 
tonJrato. 

D«t  we  hwn  now  found  that  there 
I  otiier  things,  such  as  bank  notes, 
b  of  exchange,  and  cheques,  which 
onUite  MM  money,  and  perform  all 
lodons  of  it:  and  the  question 
nSy  Bo  these  various  substitutes 
srmte  en  prices  in  the  same  manner 
moiiejr  itself?  Does  an  increase  in 
I  qnaatity  of  transferable  paj)er  tend 
mae  pnces,  in  the  same  manner 
I  degree  as  an  increase  in  the 
intity  of  monej  ?  Tliere  has  been 
■nail  amount  of  discussion  on  this 
ut  anumg  writers  on  currency,  with- 
i  anj  reralt  so  conclusive  as  to  have 
i  obtained  general  assent. 
I  apprehend  that  bank  notes,  bills, 

cheques,  as  such,  do  not  act  on 
ces  at  all.  What  does  act  on  prices 
Credit,  in  whatever  shape  given, 
d  whether  it  gives  rise  to  any  trans- 
able  instmments  capable  of  passing 
4>  circulation,  or  not. 
[  proceed  to  expUin  and  substantiate 
is  opinion. 

S  2.  Money  acts  upon  prices  in  no 
wr  way  than  by  being  tendered  in 
change  for  commodities.  The  dc- 
oid  which  influences  the  prices  of 
BUDodities  con^osts  of  the  money 
•red  for  them.  But  the  money 
isred,  it  not  the  same  thing  with  the 
Niey  possessed.  It  is  sometimes  less, 
netimea  yery  much  more.  In  the 
ig  ran  indeed,  the  money  which 
»ple  lay  out  will  be  neither  more  nor 
a  than  the  money  which  they  have 
lay  oat :  but  this  is  far  from  being 
B  caae  at  any  given  time.  Sometimes 
By  keep  money  by  them  for  fear  of 

cmei^noy,  or  in  expectation  of  a 
m  advantageous  opiwrtunity  for 
pen4ing  it.  in  that  case  the  money 
•aid  not  to  be  in  circulation:  in 
liner  language,  it  is  not  oflered,  nor 
out  to  be  oifered,  for  commodities. 
tne^  not  in  circulation  has  no  effect 

pnoes.  The  converse,  however,  is 
undi  commoner  case ;  people  make 


purchases  with  money  not  m  thoir 
possession.  An  article,  for  instance, 
which  is  paid  for  by  a  cheque  on  a 
banker,  is  bought  with  money  which 
not  only  is  not  in  the  payer's  posses- 
sion, but  generally  not  oven  m  the 
banker's,  ha>'ing  been  lent  by  him  (all 
but  the  usual  reserve)  to  other  persons. 
We  just  now  made  the  imaginary  sup- 
position that  all  persons  dealt  with  a 
bank,  and  all  with  the  same  bank, 
payments  beuig  \miversally  made  by 
cheques.  In  this  ideal  case,  there 
would  bo  no  money  anywhere  except 
in  the  hands  of  the  tinker ;  who  might 
then  safely  part  with  all  of  it,  by  sell- 
ing it  as  bullion,  or  lending  it^  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  country  in  exchange 
for  goods  or  foreign  securities.  But 
though  there  would  then  be  no  money 
in  possession,  or  ultimately  perhaps 
even  in  existence,  money  would  oe 
offered,  and  commodities  bought  with 
it,  jufit  as  at  present.  People  would 
continue  to  reckon  their  incomes  and 
their  capitali*  in  money,  and  to  make 
their  usual  purchases  with  orders  for 
the  receipt  of  a  thing  which  would 
have  literally  ceased  to  exist.  Thero 
would  be  in  all  this  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  so  long  as  the  money,  in  dis- 
appearing, left  an  eonivalent  valuo  in 
otner  things,  applicable  when  required 
to  the  reimbursement  of  those  to  whom 
the  money  originally  belonged. 

In  the  case  however  of  payment  by 
cheques,  the  purchases  are  at  any  rate 
made,  though  not  with  money  m  the 
buyer's  possession,  yet  with  money  to 
which  he  has  a  ri^ht.  But  ho  may 
make  purchases  with  money  which  he 
only  expects  to  have,  or  eyen  only 
pretends  to  expect.  He  may  obtain 
goods  in  return  for  his  acceptanceH 
payable  at  a  future  time;  or  on  hiH 
note  of  hand ;  or  on  a  simple  book 
credit,  that  is,  on  a  mere  prouiiso  to 
pay.  All  thew?  purchases  have  exactly 
the  same  eff«'rt  on  price,  as  if  they 
were  made  with  n'ady  money.  ITic 
amount  of  purchasing  power  which  a 
person  can  exorcise  is  composed  of  all 
the  money  in  his  possession  or  due  to 
him,  and  of  all  his  credit.  For  exer- 
cising the  whole  of  this  power  he  finda 
a  sufficient  motive  only  xmOAx  y^cvKmx 
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.nrcumstanrc^ :  bnt  he  always  th^s.  which  it  looks  iVirwanl  to,  a  tub  of 
v?!is'.'i  it :  aii.l  the  pvrii  n  of  it  v. !:!]i  j  price:  aud  if  th<?  rijte  in  ctknndaiili 
he  at  anv  tiiu"  d-^s  ex'-rci^e.  i-  the  and  pn:iCTO»<ive,  other  npeciilatMi  m 
mcaftnre  ol'  the  eflect  which  he  pniiuccs  I  attm-.t^^d.  who,  vo  lon^  an  tbe  prioebi 
on  pri^''.  i  not  bt-Lnin  to  tall,  are  willing  to  belin* 

thai  it  will  Clint inae  rising.    Tlieii^liy 


Sui'p.-^e  tliat.  in  th"  i*xp<:<tiitifm 
that  bome  «*omm'xiiry  will  ris^  in  price, 
he  determines,  not  duly  to  invost  in  i: 
all  his  readv  ni<^nev.  hut  to  take  up  on 
credit.  Inun  the  jin>«luc«'r.^  or  iinpfirtere. 
as  much  of  it  as  their  opinion  of  his 
r<^f)0urce.s  will  cnahl>-  him  to  (jlitain. 
Every  one  must  pi-**  tliat  by  thus  acting 
he  proluccs  «  pnrator  cfl«Mt  on  price, 
than  if  he  limited  his  purchas>.*s  to  thi? 
money  he  has  actually  in  hand,  lie 
CTt^atea  a  demanil  fitr  tlic  article  to  thi- 
full  amount  of  his  money  and  cn.vlit 
taken  top:cther,  and  raises  the  price 
pro]M)rtionally  to  lK)th.  An<l  thin  eflcct 
18  pnKluc'd,  ihouph  none  of  the  written 
iii«^tnmit-nt8  called  suh:>titute.s  ft»r  cur- 
rency mAy  be  called  into  existence ; 
though  the  transaction  may  ;rive  ris-j 
to  no  hill  of  exchange,  n'tr  to  the  issue 
of  a  single  hsink  note.  I'hc  buyer, 
instead  <•!'  taking  a  mere  Ixxik  credit, 
mi^ht  have  given  a  bill  for  the  amount : 
or  mi^lit  have  paid  lor  the  pK^ds  with 
bank  notes  borrowed  for  that  purposu; 
from  a  hanker,  thus  making  the  pur- 
chase not  on  his  own  creilii  with  the 
Kcllor,  hut  on  the  banker's  credit  with 
the  wdler,  and  his  own  with  the  banker. 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  pro- 
duced as  great  an  efi'ect  on  |)rice  as  by 
a  simple  purchase  to  the  same  amount 
on  a  book  credit,  but  no  creater  clhct. 
The  credit  itself,  not  the  form  and 
mode  in  which  it  is  given,  is  the 
operating  cause. 

§  3.  The  inclination  of  the  mercan- 
tile public  to  increase  their  demand  lor 
commodities  by  making  use  of  all  or 
much  of  their  credit  as  a  purchasing 
power,  depends  on  their  expectation  of 
profit.  When  there  is  a  general  im- 
presiuon  that  the  price  ot  some  com- 
modity is  hkely  to  rise,  from  an  extra 
demand,  a  short  crop,  ob.structlon.s  to 
importation,  or  any  other  cause,  there 
is  a  disposition  among  dealers  to  in- 
crease their  stocks,  in  otder  to  prolit 
hj  the  expected  rise,  'i  hi.s  disi>osition 
tends  in  itself  to  produce  the  elfect 


further  purchases,  produce  a  fortber 
iid\&nce :  and  thna  a  rise  of  price  &r 
which  there  were  originally  miie  n- 
tK'Ual  gntonJs,  is  often  heightened  hf 
merely  speculative  purchase^  imtil  it 
greatly  exceeds  what  the  origiMl 
grounds  will  josiifv.  Afler  a  taw 
this  iH^glns  to  be  perceived;  tiw price 
ceas>'s  to  rise,  and  the  headers,  tmsk- 
iug  it  time  to  realize  their  gains,  nt 
anxious  to  sell,  'i'hen  the  price  bqdas 
to  decline :  the  holders  rush  ints  tk 
market  to  avoid  a  jxtill  greater  ]im, 
and,  few  being  willinj;  to  birf  ia  s 
falling  market,  tbe  pnoe  &1]b  voA 
more  suddenly  than  it  rose.  Thwe 
who  liave  bought  at  a  higher  nrice 
th:tn  reasonable  calculation  jnstifiei 
and  who  have  b-.^en  overtaken  l^thr 
revulsion  before  thejr  had  realiied,  an 
losers  in  proportion  to  the  gmatsesi  flt 
the  fall,  and  to  the  quantity  of  tbe 
conmuKlity  which  they  hold,  or  haie 
bound  themselves  to  piy  for. 

Now  all  these  ofliects  might  takv 
place  in  a  community  to  which  credit 
wa.s  unknown  :  ihe  prices  of  some  ohd- 
modiiiers  might  rise  from  specuUlioB. 
to  an  extravagant  height,  and  then 
fall  rapid iy  back.  But  if  there  were 
no  buch  thing  as  credit,  this  cooU 
hardly  hapjw.'u  with  respect  to  cho- 
nuKlities  generally.  If  ail  purchases 
were  made  with  ready  money,  the 
payment  of  increased  prices  far  some 
articles  would  draw  an  winiiu]  pro- 
port  ion  of  the  money  of  the  coaunnnity 
mto  the  markets  for  those  artides,  aoiii 
must  theretbre  draw  it  away  trom  some 
otlier  class  of  commodities,  and  this 
lower  their  prices.  I  he  vactmm  might 
it  is  true,  be  partly  fdlcil  up  b^*  incieased 
ni]>idity  of  circulation;  and  in  this 
manner  the  money  of  the  conun<initv 
is  virtually  increased  in  a  time  of  ppe- 
culative  activity,  because  people  ko^ 
little  oi  it  by  tiiem,  but  hatften  to  lay 
it  out  in  some  tempting  adwnfnre  as 
soon  as  fKissible  after  they  receive  it- 
This  resourcoi  however,  is  limhed :  ob 
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t  people  cmnnot,  while  the  i  pricf,  bat  extends  itiieir  to  ariiclcfl  in 
itj  of  money  n'mainB  the  wunc,  !  which  there  neverwos  any mich  ground: 
kT  out  mtichinorcof  it  innome  thin;rs.  j  them*,  however,  ri^e  like  the  rest  ta* 
without  laying  out  lew  in  others.  Hut  noon  un  K{>ecuI&tion  netn  in.  At  periods 
what  they  cannot  do  by  ready  moiiev,  •  of  thin  kind,  a  gmat  extenKion  ot  credit 
they  can  do  by  an  extfunion  of  erctlit.  i  taken  placo.  Not  only  do  all  whom 
Wlien  peoph.*  go  into  the  market  and  I  the   eontapon  reaches,   employ  their 


pnrchaae  with  money  whieh  thry  hojK' 
Id  receive  hereafter,  they  are  drawing 
■poo  an  nnlimited,  not  a  liniitetl  fund. 
Speculation,  thoa  supported,  may  )>e 


cn.-dit  muL-h  nion;  Ireelv  than  usual ; 
but  they  reallv  have  more  credit,  be- 
can*<i'  they  neem  to  bo  making  unusual 
{jaiit-*,  and  l»ooaiise  a  gi-uerally  reckless 


on  in  any  numlier  of  commodi-  j  and  adventurous  feeling  prcTails,  which 
mitbout   disturbing  the   regular  :  dis{M>scs  jM'oph;  to  i:\\v  as  well  aH  taki' 

credit  mon'  larvjely  than  at  other  times, 
and  give  it  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
it.     Ju  this  manner,  in  the  celebrated 
HjH'culative  year  1825,  and  at  varioius 
othiT  iM'riod"*  during  the  present  ren- 
tury,  the  prices  of  many  of  the  prinripal 
articles  ol  commerce  rose  greatly,  with- 
I  buying  up  all  of  it  which  ,  out  any  fall  in  others,  so  that  general 
tker   could   pmrure,   as  far  as  ttn'ir  |  prices  might,  witliout  incorrectness,  b'^ 
c^tal  and  credit  would  go.  All  prices  !  said  to  have  risen.     When,  after  .•<uch 


of  business  in  others.  It  might 
•vea  be  :!uing  on  in  all  commodities  at 
flBce.  We  oould  imagine  that  in  an 
•■iifemic  fit  of  the  passion  of  gambling', 
h1  dcalert.  instead  of  giving  only  their 
•ccoatomed    orders    to    the  manufac- 

or  growers  of  their  comuKNliiy, 


wdoU  rise  enormously,  even  if  there 
were  no  increase  of  monev,  and  no 
pKptT  credit,  but  a  m(*n>  exti'usion  of 
purehaws  on  book  cn-dits.  Alter  a 
time  those  who  had  bon;;ht  would 
wish  to  sell,  and  nri<'es  would  collapse. 
This  is  th«r  ideal  extreme  case  of 
what    if  calU'il   a  commercial   crinii 


a  rise,  the  reaction  comes,  and  prices 
beirin  to  fall,  though  at  first  pi'rhaps 
onfy  thnmi^h  the  desire  of  the  holdi;rs 
to  realiz**,  speculative  ]>urchas('scc:i8r!: 
but  were  tliis  all,  prici-s  would  only 
fall  to  the  levfl  fn»ni  which  they  rosf, 
or  to  that  which  ixjuHtiti<.'d  bv  the  stat*- 
of  the  consumption  and  of  the  8U{i]t!\ 


Tliere  is  siiid  to  be  a  couimercial  rri.sis  1  They  fall,  howevrr,   much  lower;  for 
h**nacTeal  nunil»^r  of  merflmntsand  1  as,  wht*n  prices  wen*  rising,  and  every 


tra^erv  at  once,  either  have,  (»r  appn^ 
bend  that  they  shall  have,  a  dltliculty 
in  meetin:;  their  en^airi'montN.  I'hc 
u^aal  cau«je  of  this  ^jcnf-ral  ova- 
rnont,  is  th*^  n*«'oil  of  prices 
after  th'-v  h;ivi»  b*-"  ii  raisi-d  hv  a  spirit 
.uii-n,  iiit«n-«'  in 


ilt'^rci".  and 


boily  apparently  niakiu;;  a  fortuno.  it 
was  easy  to  obtain  almost  any  amount 
of  credit,  so  now,  when  ever\b«.»dy 
seems  to  b"  loKin«r.  and  many  fail  rn 
tin-ly,  it  is  with  diMlcutiy  that  tinns  of 
known  solidity  can  obtain  even  th<: 
cr-'lit  to  whi<*h  th"*v  are  iiccu8tom«-l 


extending  to  many  romm*>li lit  H.  Some  I  and  which  it  is  the  gp»a test  incv»nvi'- 
)rf  id'*nt.  which  excites  expectations  of  !  ni«"iicc  to  them  to  he  with(»ut ;  beca'if ; 
rising  j»rirt-ii,  surh  us  the  opi-nin':  of  a  '  all  dcal'TS  have  engag-nn-nts  to  fulfil, 

'    "  *      '  ami  ni»l"»ly  fcrling  sun»  that  the  por- 

tion ot'  his  mi-ans  which  ho  has  en 
tnii<ti-d  to  others  will  lie  available  in 
lime,  no  one  likis  to  part  with  n-aily 
money,  or  to  post{ionc  liis  claim  t-^  it. 
'I'o  iIhjic  rational  consiil'Taticms  then* 
is  sni»eraildeil,  in  extreme  cas«-.»=.  a 
panic  as  unreasoning  as  the  pn-viou.* 
over-ci»nfidence  ;  nitntey  is  b<»m>wi»d  tor 
s'ort  jM'rio'lK  at  almost  any  rato  of  in- 
teri'bt.  and  sales  of  go<HlM  lor  immediatn 
payment  an'  ma>le  t.l  almo^t  any  sacri- 
fice. Thus  general  prices,  during  a  cam- 


liireiim   market,  or  simultaneous 
indication*!  of  a  shi»rt  supply  oi  s^>v«  rat 

E'eatarti«-le>ofcommen''e.  sets  f>|H'('u- 
tinn  at  work  in  S'  vi>ral  I«'a>l:ni:  de- 
partments at  once.  Ihe  prii'i-s  ri>e, 
and  tfa*'  hnld<'rs  n*alixe,  or  app'ar  to 
liaTe  the  piwer  of  realizing,  i:n»at 
gain«.  In  certain  states  of  the  public 
niniL  inch  examples  of  rapid  incns'ipe 
of  fortune  rail  lorth  nuni'-rous  iiuita- 
ion,  and  ^jfcniation  not  only  g(Ms 
Buch  beyond  uhat  is  ju  tified  bv  the 
«c:^in.'U  jT^undi  for  expecting  nsc  of 
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nicrcial  rcvul&ion,  fall  as  mach  below  I  niftde  with  tlieir  own 
the  uKuai  lowl,  un  during  the  previous  '  monej  niaed  for  the 
]M.TicKl  of  Hpcculation  tlicj  have  rifien  j  first  nappositloii,  they 
tUivc  it :  the  fall,  as  wi'U  as  the  rise,  '  withilrawiDg  deports  fironi 
4iriginating  not  in  anything  affecting  and  thus  cottinj^  off  -  a  psrfe  of  4i 
luuuey,  but  in  the  Htatc  of  credit;  :  streams  which  fed  tho  loan  mnfal; 
An  imasually  extended  employment  of  .  on  the  second  suppooitioii,  thej  wai 
<  rKlit  during  the  earlier  period,  fol-  [  made  by  actual  OFafta  on  th>  btt 
lowed  by  a  great  diminution,  never  i  market,  eitlier  by  the  sale  of  1801111111% 
uiiiouuting  however  to  an  entire  ccssa-  !  or  by  taking  up  money  at  interest  TUi 
tidu  of  it.  in  the  L'itcr.  I  combination  of  a  nesh   demand  ftr 

It  is  not,  however,  universally  true  ,  loans,  ^ith  a  curtailment  of  the  capM 
that  the  contraction  of  credit,  charoc-  1  disposable  for  them,  raised  the  tmte  tf 


teristic  of  a  commercial  crisiH,  must 
have  been  preceded  by  an  extraordinary 
und  irrational  exti:n»i»ii  of  it.  'lliere 
are  other  causes ;  and  one  of  tho  most 
If  cent  crises,  that  of  1847,  is  an  in 
htano*,  having  lieen  preceded  by  no 
])articular  extension  of  credit,  and  by 
110  Riit^f-ulations ;  except  tliost*  in  rail- 
way shares,  which,  tuough  in  many 
eases  extravagant  enough,  yet  lieing 
t-urricd  on  moHtly  with  that  jxtrtion  of 
means  which  the  speculators  could  affurd 
to  lose,  were  not  calculated  to  produce 
ilie  widu-spread  ruin  which  arises  from 
A-icissitudcs  of  price  in  the  commodi- 
ties in  which  men  habitually  deal,  and 
in  which  the  bulk  of  their  capital  is 
invested.  The  crisis  of  1847  belonged 
to  another  class  of  menaiitilc  pheno- 
mena. There  occasionally  hapi)enN  a 
4'oncurrcnce  of  circumstances  tending 
to  withdraw  from  the  loan  market  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  capital 
which  usually  supplies  it.  These  cir- 
<  umstances,  m  the  present  en  so,  were 
great  foreign  paym«.'ntH,  (occasioned  by 
a  high  price  of  <  ott  >n  and  an  unpn^- 
rodentea  importation  of  food,)  togother 
vith  the  continual  demands  on  the  cir- 
I  ulating  capital  of  the  country  by  rail- 
way calls  and  the  loan  transactions  of 
railway  companies,  for  tho  purpose  of 
l>eing  converted  into  fixed  ca[iital  and 
made  unavailable  for  future  lending. 
Tliese  various  demands  fell  princi- 
pally, as  such  demands  always  do,  on 
the  loan  market.  A  great,  though  not 
the  greatest  part  of  tl>c  iniported  ftKxl, 
wns  actually  paid  for  by  tho  proceeds 
of  a  govoniment  loan.  The  extra  pay- 
jticnts  which  punhasers  of  com  and 
<"otton,  and  railway  shareholders,  found 
tliciiistrlves  obliged  to  make,  were  either 


interest,  and  made  it  impoasibb  U 
borrow  except  on  the  Terr  best  f^ 
curity.  Some  firms,  thererace,  wUel, 
by  an  improvident  and  nnmercsatili 
mode  of  conducting  business  had  st 
lowed  their  capital  to  become  tSAa 
temporarily  or  permanently  vnavsit 
able,  became  unable  to  cMnmand  thst 
perpetual  renewal  of  credit  wbidi  U 
previously  enabled  them  to  stn^ 
on.  These  firms  stopped  payneot: 
their  failure  involvedT  more  or  Imb 
deeply  many  other  firms  which  hal 
trusted  them ;  and,  as  usual  in  sook 
cases,  the  general  distrust,  conunofily 
called  a  panic,  began  to  set  in,  SM 
might  have  produced  a  destmctioa  of 
credit  equal  to  that  of  1825,  had  aot 
circumstances  which  may  almost  bs 
called  accidental,  given  to  a  very 
simple  measure  of  the  govcmmest 
(the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  of  1844)  a  fortunate  power  of 
allaying  })auic,  to  which,  men  cofr- 
sid<'lt^d  in  itself,  it  had  no  sort  flf 
chiim.* 

§  4.  The  general  operation  of  ers^ 
upon  prices  being  such  as  we  haw 
described,  it  is  evident  that  if  any  par* 
ticular  mode  or  form  of  credit  is  cal- 
culated to  have  a  greater  operation  on 
prices  than  others,  it  can  only  be  by 
giving  greater  facility,  or  greater  en- 
couragement, to  the  multiplication  of 

*  The  commerciRl  difflealtiet,  not  bov> 
ever  amounting  to  a  commercial  eriais.  of 
lrtC4,  had  essentially  the  Bmine  origia. 
Heavy  payments  for  cotton  imported  at  higli 
prices,  and  large  investmentain  banUnf  and 
other  Joint-stock  projects,  conkbined  wllll 
the  loan  operations  of  Ibrelgn  gorcmment^ 
made  »ach  large  drafts  upon  the  loan  inartMS 
an  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount  on  mcreairtib 
bills  as  high  as  nine  per  cenu 
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_  sr  efiect  on  pricoB  tlian  book 
creditti,  it  ii  not  by  any  difiercnce  in 
the  tnuikActiuni  themselves,  which  arc 


•nJit  tnasiictions  generallv.  If  bank  I  Tliej  may  not  all  of  them  bo  persons 
for  instance,  or  billii,   have  a    of  credit,   or  they  may  alrcmfv  h:iTe 

stretched  their  credit  as  for  hh  i:  will 

go.    And  at  all  evciitn.  cither  money 

or  goods  are  more  readily  obtained  on 

tially  the  Mme,  whether  taking    the  credit  of  two  ]H'rNoii.<i  than  of  one. 

■hcc  in  the  ohe  way  or  in  tlie  other:  j  Nobody  will  prvteiid  tli.it  it  is  ns  easy 

It  BUHt  be  that  there  are  likely  to  bo        '' '       '*  >      .   .     < 

awn  of  them.    If  credit  is  likely  to 

ba  mure  citonsiTely  used  as  a  pur- 
chasing power  when  bank  mites  or 

Villa  are  the  instruments  usihI,  than 

when  the   credit  is  given    by  mere 

•ntriet  in  an  account,  to  that  extent 

And  no  UHiro  there  is  ground  fur  as- 

cribiac  to  the  fonner  a  greater  power 

over  the  marketa  than  belongs  to  the 

ktter. 


a  thing  for  a  nieicli.-int  to  borrow 
thousand  pounds  on  bin  own  creilit.asto 
get  a  bill discoimtedti)  the  Hameninount, 
when  the  drawee  is  of  known  solvency. 
If  we  now  suppose  that  A,  instead  of 
giving  a  bill,  obtains  a  loan  of  bank 
notes  from  a  banker  C,  and  with  them 
pays  B  for  his  goods,  we  shall  finil  the 
(iitferencc  to  be  still  greater.  B  is  now 
indejiendent  even  of  a  discounter :  A's 
{  bill  would  have  been  taken  in  payment 

it  appears  that  there  is  some    onlv  b^  those  who  were  acquainted 

:h  diMinctiun.  As  far  as  rirKi>e(-t9  ■  wit^  his  reputation  for  solvency,  but  a 
the  particuUr  transaction,  it  niak<-N  no  ,  banker  is  a  iierson  who  has  credit  with 
difli-renoe  in  the  cflfect  on  price  whether  :  the  public  generally,  and  whoso  notes 
A  buys  goods  of  B  on  simple  credit,  or  are  taken  in  payment  by  ever%-  fine,  at 
gives  a  kali  for  them,  or  pavN  for  them  least  in  his  own  nei^hUmrhiMMl:  inso- 
vith  bank  notes  lent  to  him  by  a  liiinkor  nmch  that,  by  a  custom  which  has 
C.  llie  ditfcrenci'  in  in  a  KuliM'(|iii'nt  grown  into  law,  payment  in  bank  notes 
■taire.  If  A  has  bmi^ht  the  ;:<«»  In  cm  j  is  a  cumplete  ac'iuittance  to  the  payer, 
ft  L«M>k  credit,  theri*  ii  no  ohvi'iiis  or  |  whereas  if  h«>  has  paid  by  a  bill,  he 
conv-nient  nnide  by  whiidi  H  can  make  still  remain**  liahle  to  the  debt  if  the 
A's  liebt  to  him  a  ni'-aiis  of  exti  lulin^  j  person  on  whom  the  bill  it  flrawn  fails 
kia  own  crt-dit.  Whatever  cre>iit  he  to  pay  it  when  due.  B  therefore  can 
hai.  will  U*  dii«'  to  the  general  ojnnion  I  exp.nd  the  whole  of  the  bank  notes 
ttbti-rtainrd  ot'hii  s«i!ven«-y  :  he  cinnot  '  without  at  all  involvini;  his  own  credit : 
apei itically  pledge  A's  debt  to  a  thinl  and  whatever  {Hiwer  he  had  U'fon'  of 
ptn«-in,  as  a  security  for  niune^  lent  or  obtaining  u^nIh  on  biM>k  rreiiit.  remains 
|:  t-is  bought.  But  if  A  has  given  him  '  to  him  uninii>aireii,  in  a^Mition  to  the 
a  bill  fur  the  anionnt,  he  can  get  this  !  pun.-hasing  power  he  derivi's  from  the 
di-'.iuiitvd,  whieh  is  the  icinio  thing  as  iN»<iKeKHion  ot'  the  notes,  'i'he  same  re- 
h'7  ■  wiiij;  niiiney  on  the  joint  crt-  lit  of  ■  mark  a]>]ilies  to  everv  p«THon  in  suc- 
A  .\:.\  hiujself:  nr  he  may  p.iy  awav  ,  cession,  into  ^ihi>M'  lianJf  the  note^ 
the  till  in  exehanire  for  pnhLn.  whiili  may  come.  It  in  only  A,  the  tirsr 
i*  obtaining  giM^il.-^  on  the  same  joint  h<iMer,  'Iwhoiisetl  his  credit  to  obtain 
en. lilt.  In  either  caM>,  hep*  it  a  sei-ond  the  notes  a^  a  loan  fnmi  the  ishiiit.) 
rp-dit  tran-a^tion,  ^'piunded  on  the  who  can  ]>its}«ilily  find  the  cp-dit  lii* 
tir^t.  and  which  wnnl<l  not  ha^t*  taken  pi>soe*iS4-s  in  other  quarters  aliatetl  bv 
place  it  the  first  hail  b*'en  transacted  it ;  and  even  in  his  cane  that  rvtult  is 
miihi'Ut  the  intervention  of  a  bill.  Nor  ,  nut  prokiKle  :  for  thouirh.  iu  reason, 
iii-f'd  the  tracsiirtioim  4;nd  hen*.  'I  ho  |  and  if  ail  his  cin-umsiancefi  wero 
ti.l  may  b«*  again  discounted,  or  ai^ain  known,  every  draft  alp>ailv  ni.ide  n{>itii 
|.uid  away  fi>r  g>jiNl*.,  M-veral  tinien  U>-  liiK  cp-ilit  oip^rht  to  dindni-sli  by  hi*  inui  Ii 
ti*rr  it  is  ilMdf  prchcntcd  for  payment,  his  jxiwrr  of  obtainiiii;^  inop',  vi-t  in 
>'or  n'uuM  it  I*  ciim*«  t  t«»  say  that  pnictice  the  rev»'r>»i:  more  fp-q-iently 
tli<  vr  ^^41  te*tMTe  holdi*r«,  if  they  had  liap{H'ns.  and  his  having  Ix^i-n  tru"*!-! 
Tiiit  Kail  thir  bill.  nii'.;h(  have  uttaiiieii  by  one  pi-r*' >n  is  Mijt].  .s>-<i  t<i  !»••  cw 
i'i»-j  jt'jrjiTiiM*  by  p'ii\|j;i.s'nL:  ;:'»«»-ls  t-u  ib-nce  thnl  lie  nia;  "j:--!/  be  lr!i-«t  ■  1  by 
U.  i;-   "«u    crvlit   wi.u    iLe    dvult.r.s.     others  ai»s. 
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*  ;  ■•  ■  t      «  if  i||«'   M;i'-;ii  ^  is  l'-mii'imHv  sm-"- 

w  '■     ■!       I:     ■•:i-' ••r;l,' ,.M\i-')  {••  .-imHz«v 

■*•■  *-..  -11        ■• 

.^^     ■         •  I  r  •  ii:.«  r.  \i  itli  cij-r.-J  :\\\>i  en'  .it 

F^l     -'^".**  •  rjlrirr.  tliriii;  aii<l  irtIl<'«V<Mit« 
^  JTiMiiy  ilw  ^rrounds  on  which  thn 
^il^tive  tr.insftrti(in!i  were  entered 
C^^w  nihnitting  of  «nlc8  for  con- 
^V^irm  in  time  to  replace  th«  cA^>ital 
«^*^2^*^e«])  there  is  no  tiunniml  dniianfl 
"^  y^otrowe*}  capital  to  nnntain  thorn. 
^Ij^  onlj  when  by  the  viciHfiitudcs  of 
^3J^ciI  eTent!«,  or  of  tho  f<eas(»n8,  or 
^2jjt  adrentitions  circiinistancen.  the 
^^^Vwming  supph'e.i  are  found  to  ex- 
therompiitcd  rate  of  coiisnniption, 
a  fall  of  priceH  eiiMiien,  that  an 
^j-uged  d«*nuind    for  ca])ital    takes 
S|*-e;    the   mnrket   rate  of   intoreiit 
^•fti  rises,  and  iurn*aseil  nppHcationfl 
9h  made  to  the  l*ank  of  Kii;;iand  for 
nKOuut/*    J^  that  the  mnltiph'i-ation 
4f  bank  nrites  and  other  transferable 
fKptr  tlntn  not,  for  the  most  part,  ac- 
CdnpAflT  anfl  facilitate  the  riiieriiliition ; 
but  nnatn  into  play  chiefly  when  the 
fUe  in  turning,  and  difiicultieii  begin  to 
ftofeh. 

Of  the  ezlraordinarr  height  to 
whif  b  Rpecniative  transartionB  can  he 
carried  npon  mere  liook  creditj*,  without 
the  icnuilfeKt  ad<iition  to  what  is  coin- 
■lofily  called  the  currenry,  rery  few 
p^rMtifl  are  af  all  aware  "  The  power 
flf  piirchaw,*'  ^ayji  Mr.  To'ike,^  *'bv 
persona  baring  capital  and  creilit,  is 
iDYKh  hcTond  any  thin;;  that  thci^o  who 
are  tinacquaintfd  pnntirally  with  ppc- 
rulative  market H  have  any  i'ji-a  of  .  .  . 
A  person  bavin;;  the  p*j»utation  of 
oapiral  enoc]«;h  fi^r  !»«  reijnlar  ltusines«, 
«f»d  '^njonnj;  g»K«d  in^dit  in  his  tra<l»», 
if  h*  taxM  a  banpiine  vi*'w  of  tln» 
|»rrMpect  of  a  ris*-  of  jiricf  of  the  article 
in  vliich  he  dealy,  and  is  favrturcd  by 
cir-imstancefl  in  the  oiitj4<'t  and  pro- 
^•n'«sof  his  Hiwmlation,  ninyrlfr't  pnr- 
rha^es  to  an  extent  iH.'iii'ctlvenonu«nis, 
I'Ofnnared  with  his  capUal.'*  Mr. 
Tooll;«^  ronffnns  this  statement  bv  some 
rrmarkablc  iuKtancet,  exomplif;  ni:;  the 
immeniie  purchasin;;  jwwer  whit  li  may 
hm  ex'Trised,  and  rise  of  price  whiih 
ijiay  U*  pn^liiced,  by  credit  not  npru- 


•  ■_  .> 
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>■■  lit'  ■!  l.y  ^itii'-:-  I'.iJiI;   n'»t«*s  '  r  i.j!^  <  f 
'■\'  )r'?  '_'•■. 

■  ,\iii<'n','-t  tii't  •'.irli'T  ' j'-fulaior 
Uir  an  ailvance  in  th«'  jiric*  <i|"  t-.-a.  in 
constHjiM-nce  of  our  <i'.spiil<'  wiih  ( 'hinu 
in  18:{'.»,  were  si'v<Tal  iviail  unu'i  rs  .'ind 
toa-dcalors.  There  \\a8a  fzi-ncral  diii- 
position  among  the  trado  to  ^ct  into 
stock :  that  in,  to  lay  in  at  oner  n  quan- 
tity which  would  Miett  thu  prribable 
demand  from  their  cust<i:ncr.4  fur  seve- 
ral months  to  cunie.  Some,  however, 
amon^  them,  more  saii;:iiln<!  and  ad- 
Tentunnis  than  the  n-st.  availed  them- 
selves of  llu'ir  credit  witli  the  imiK>rtt'rN 
and  wholesalo  dealers,  for  pnr  hasin;; 

anantities  much  beyond  the  e^ilimate«l 
emand  in  their  own  bnsinens.  As  the 
purchaM'Sweremadciu  thetirst  instance 
ostensilily,  and  piThaps  realiy,  for  tho 
le^itimato  pur|Nixe8  and  within  the 
limits  of  their  regular  bnsineKs.  the 
parties  were  enabled  to  buy  wi  tho  tit 
tho  condition  of  any  <ie]H>Hit ;  whereas 
spiculators,  known  to  Lh?  such,  are 
required  to  psiy  2/.  per  chest,  to  cover 
any  pn>l>able  ditl'erence  of  [irii-e  whi.«h 
mi:; lit  uriso  liefore  the  ex]>ii.ition  of  the 
pmmpt,  which,  lor  this  arti<-lo,  is  three 
months.  W  ith*iut,  therefore,  the  outlav 
fif  a  Biimle  farthing  of  actual  capital  or 
currency  in  any  hha|M«,  they  made  pur- 
cha^CH  to  a  consid*Talilc  extent;  and 
with  the  pn»lit  realiztMl  on  the  n\sale  of 
a  part  of  these  pun'husiM,  tln-y  wer" 
eimbled  to  pay  the  dr|Nisit  on  t'linhrr 
I  quantities  whi-n  reqniivd,  as  was  tli  • 
.  C:i'«"  when  tlir  rxtciii  of  th<'  ])*ir.-Iiavr. 
i  attrnrred  atti'ution.  In  this  way,  tin- 
'  8)i«*<-nlation  went  on  at  adv;;i:i-in;c 
;  prices  (lUi)  piT  c«iit  and  iipwanN)  till 
I  ii»*arlv  tho  fxpiratii/ii  of  the  pri>iiipf, 
'■  and  if  at  that  time  <'irrnnistan« cs  had 
lieen  sikIi  as  to  justily  thi!  ap:»ie- 
heiision  whi«:h  at  «>iie  time  pnvaiied, 
that  all  future  supplies  would  In*  rut 
ort',  I  he  prices  miirhl  l.avr  si:  11  further 
advanc-d,  an^l  at  any  rate  no:  havo 
r-trograd'-d.  In  thi«.  rase,  the  s|>eeu- 
lators  miu'ht  have  n.'ali/<'il,  if  not  all 
the  pn)tit  they  had  aniiripatetl,  a  v»Ty 
handsome  sum,  n\hm  whi-  h  they  niii^h't 
havo  been  enableil  to  i  ximd  Iheir 
biiftiness  gn'atly,  or  to  n-tire  fioin  it 
altogether,  with  a  repumtinu  for  great 
sagacity  in  thus  making  tlu-ir  (WrVoBA. 
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]!iit,  inst'.ar]  nf  this  f;ivcuraUc  ixTinlt,  it  j  aii<l  of  hack  cotos.  Tixls  xncmse,  i^ 
F'»  Ij-'i-p'-n'^-'l  thrit  two  (>t  tim-e  cargoes  i  dee<].  sofarasl>aDkn:-tcsar?coacenied, 
<.>i   1< -i   ^\lii-}i    iJ.'i'I   Urn   tran'>1ii]ipo(i     hanliv  ever  takes  place  in  the  earlmt 


WIT*.-  a- 1  mil  to*],  contmn"  to  expectation, 
to  •ntry  on  tl:«.ir  arrival  here,  anil  it 
was  iuiiTi'l  that  further  in<lirf-rt  ship- 
n)'*ii!:<  were  in  prf^';:rofr?.  Thus  the 
nijp|.ly  was  incrtasfMl  Ik-voh'!  the  cal- 
ruiation  of  the  specuhitors :  aii'I  at  the 
fame  tini-,  the  consumption  had  been 
diiiiini.shc'tl  by  the  high  price.  There 
was,  conse'jTM.-ntly,  a  vioI».-nt  reaction 
on  the  iiiark<'t ;  the  s]>ecuIators  were 
unabh;  to  sell  without  KUch  a  sacntice 
as  ili.viblod  tht'Ui  from  fultilling  their 
enpiirements,  and  fc^.-veral  of  them  con- 
BOipiently  failed.  Among  thes<',  one 
was  mentioned,  who  haWng  a  capital 
not  exrei'iling  12CM.)r,  which  was  Io*ked 
tip  1!!  his  buMuess.  had  contrived  to 
buy  4UU0  chest s,  value  above  80, (XK)/., 
the  1()»«H  u|)on  which  was  alxiut  10,000^ 

"  The  other  example  which  I  have  to 
give,  is  that  of  the  oj)eration  on  the 
com  market  between  1838  and  1842. 
TluTc  was  an  instance  of  a  person  who, 
whi.n  he  enten-d  on  his  extensive  spe- 
culations, was,  as  it  api>eared  by  the 
subsequent  examination  of  his  afl'airu, 
po^^,c.ised  of  a  capital  not  exceeding 
oUOO/.,  but  b(;ing  succe<siul  in  the  out- 
let, and  favonn-d  by  circumstances  in 
the  progress  of  his  operations,  he  con- 
tiived  to  make  purcliases  to  such  an 
extent,  that  wlum  he  stopped  payment 
hiscnga-rcmcnts  were  found  to  amount 
to  between  5()0,Uur)/.  and  000,000/. 
Other  instances  might  be  cited  of 
parlies  without  any  capital  at  all,  who, 
».ty  dint  of  mere  credit,  were  enabled, 
while  the  aspect  of  the  market  favoun'd 
their  views,  to  make  purchases  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

*'An<l  be  it  obsened,  that  these 
fpcculations,  involving  enonnous  ]iur- 
cliasos  on  little  or  no  cajutal,  were 
carried  on  in  18^9  and  1840,  when  the 
money  market  was  in  its  most  con- 
tracted state ;  or  when,  according  to 
moilern  phraseology-,  there  was  the 
greatest  scarcity  of  money.'' 


stage  of  the  speculations :  adrancn 
from  bankers  (as  Mr.  Tooke  obKires) 
not  being  applied  for  in  order  to  pur 
chase,  bnt  in  onier  to  hold  cm  witbnit 
selling,  when  the  asual  term  of  cre£t 
has  expired,  and  the  high  price  iclutk 
was  calcuhitcd  on  has  not  arnvvd.  Ikit 
the  tea  spemlators  mentioned  hr  Mr. 
Tooke  could  not  have  cajrried  *  their 
si^eculations  beyond  the  three  nuMitlis 
which  are  the  usual  term  of  credit  in 
their  trade,  unless  ther  had  heen  ablt 
to  obtain  advances  from  bankers,  which, 
if  the  expectation  of  a  rise  of  price  hsd 
still  continued,  thev  probaUjr  could 
have  done. 

Since,  then,  credit   in  the  form  of 
bjink  notes  is  a  more  potent  instrument 
for  raising  [>riccs  than  book  credits,  an 
unrestrained  power  of  resorting  to  thii 
instnmient  may  contribute  to  ]m>king 
and  heighten  the  speculative  rise  « 
prices,  and  hence  to  aggravate  the  sob- 
sequent  recoil.     But  in  what  degree? 
and    what   importance    ought   we  to 
a.scribe  to  this  possibility  ?  It  mar  help 
us  to  fonn  some  judgment  on  this  point, 
if  we  consider  the  proportion  wliicn  the 
utmost  increase  of  bank   notes  in  a 
I>eriod  of  speculation,  boars,  I  do  not 
say  to  the  whole  mass  of  credit  in  the 
ef)untry,  but  to  the  bills  of  cxchansre 
alone.     Tlie  average  amount  «)f  bills  in 
exist(!nce  at  any  one  time  is  sui»p«>e'i 
gn'atly  to  excwd  a  hundred  millirtw 
sterling.*     The  bank  note  circulation 
of  CvR>at  Britain  and   Ireland  seldom 
exceeds  forty  million^,  and  the  incre»'« 
in  sjieculative  pt^ri^Hls  at  most  two  or 
three.   And  even  this,  as  we  ha^-eseen, 
hardly  ever  comes  into  play  mitilthat 
advanced  perit)d  of  the  speculation  at 
which  the  tide  shows  signs  of  turning, 
and   the  dealers  generally  are  rather 
thinking  ol'  the  means  of  fiilfilling  their 
existing  engagements,  than  meditating 
an  extension  of  them  :  while  the  qusQ' 
tity  of  bills  in  exijitcnce  is  largely  in- 


But  though  the  great  instrument  of ;  j-reased  from  the  ver}'  commeiiceinrnt 


Bpeculative  purcha«;es  is  book  crclits.  it 
cannot  be  contested  that  in  s})eculative 
periods  an  increase  dw.'s  take  place  in 
the  quantity  both  of  bills  of  exchange 


of  the  speculations. 

§  6.  It  is  well  known  that  of  late 
*  The  most  approved  estimate  is  that  of 
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TCars  nn  artificial  limitation  nf  the 
inut.'  nf  bunk  notes  hiiH  Ix-cn  i-ciranU'd 
by  II I  any  ]ioliticaI  cconuiiiistii,  an<t  by  u 
grrat  prntion  of  tho  public,  as  an  cx- 
petlivnt  of  Kuprt'iTic  cffit-ucy  for  pri'voiit- 
lap,  *n<l  when  it  cannot  prevent,  for 
DWHknitinpr,  tlio  fever  of  siH'cnlation  ; 
aoil  this  opinion  receivi'd  tho  reeo^- 
luti«*n  and  oanclion  of  tho  legislaturti 
by  the  Currency  Art  of  1844.  At  the 
wtiut,  however,  whicli  our  inquiries 
have  reucheil.  thou(:h  we  have  con- 
ceded tf»  bank  note8  a  pvatcr  power 
OTcr  prirvs  than  is  possessed  by  bills  or 
b(H>k  rn'ilitft,  we  have  not  found  reason 
to  tliink  that  thiM  8U|K'rior  efticacv  has 
much  .*>liaro  in  producing  the  rise  uf 
jtricfN  wliich  ac(-onipanic8  a  period  of 
k]H*.  niaiiiin,  nor  couhequently  that  any 
n:>traint  njiplied  to  this  one  iuKtru- 
Dent,  can  be  ctticacious  to  the  <h'^n>e 
vbiih  is  often  su]»pnik>d,  in  mfMleratiiiL; 
either  that  rise,  f>r  the  recoil  which 
fi^Ili.ws  it.  We  shall  be  ^till  le!*-*  in- 
clined to  think  MO,  when  we  C(>n>ider 


tl.jkt   there  is  a  ffUrth  iurin  of  cretlit 

Mr  Lvttham,  frruunJed  on  tlic  (fflrial 
rrtums  of  bill  ttaiiipt  isiued.  The  following 
arc  tlic  mull* :— 


Bills  create*!  in 

Great  lintaln 

and  Ireland, 

Avera^  nmnunt 

Tcsr. 

founded  on  re* 

In  circulation 

tumaof  litll 

at  untf  tiiiK'  in 

.   Stampi  l«sued 
from  the  Stamp 

each  vvar. 

omce. 

l^z 

jti-v;.  1-^3,  I'D 

4e«3,03«i.3-*2 

IhSJ 

3^3.CVi,.'is5 

»J.lMl.f*J<; 

IMft 

1    s-ft.jvvaw 

»i,7Hy,7(i3 

I^U 

4(i.'>.403.n51 

10l.3o(i.7i.i 

WM 

•      4H.VJ  13.173 

l'il,4H.\M.S 

lH.17 

I      4K\ns4.445 

113.771.111 

KH 

'      4«.^»4.0|1 

116,37rt,01'> 

1»J!# 

'      6i^4'J3.KA2 

13Al:»,4iJO 

traiiNaetions,  by  cheques  on  bankers, 
and  transfers  in  a  Iwinker's  books,  which 
is  exactly  parallel  in  ever}*  rcsiK«ct  to 
Imnk  notes,  giving  equal  facilities  to 
an  extension  of  credit,  and  capable  of 
artini?  on  pricos  quito  as  jiow rifully. 
In  the  wonis  of  Mr.  Kullarton,*  **  there 
is  not  a  sin<:le  object  at  present  at- 
tained through  th(;  aj^ncy  of  Dank  of 
England  notes,  wliich  might  not  b**  as 
eflectually  aci^oniplished  by  each  inrli- 
yidual  keepinc:  an  account  with  tlm 
bank,  and  transacting  all  his  payments 
of  five  iKJunds  and  upwanls  by  chequi*." 
A  bank.  iuNtead  of  lending  its  notes  to 
a  men'hant  or  dealer,  might  o]H*n  an 
account  with  him,  and  cnvlit  the  ac- 
count with  the  sum  it  had  ngncd  to 
advance:  on  an  undtT'itairling  that  he 
should  not  draw  out  that  sum  in  any 
other  nxMle  than  by  tlrawing  cheques 
against  it  in  favour  of  thos<*  to  whom 
he  had  tM-casion  to  make  paynieiitN. 
Th«*84»  cheques  niii;ht  |M»«<».ibIy  even 
pavK  from  hand  to  hand  like  bank 
j  notes ;  mor«'  commonly  however  the 
I  H'ceiver  would  pay  them  int')  tho 
hands  of  his  own  banker,  and  when  ho 
wanted  the  nionev,  would  vhaw  a  fri'sli 
cheque  ai^ainst  it :  and  Ik'ucc  an  ob- 
jector may  urge  that  as  the  original 
cheque  would  very  sixm  be  pieseiit-d 
for  payment,  when  it  nmst  be  paid 
either  in  n«»tes  or  in  coin,  notes  or  coin 
to  an  equal  amount  must  Ik*  provi<le«l 
as  the  ultimate  means  of  licpiidation. 
It  is  not  w\  however.  The  jMTson  to 
whom  the  cheque  is  translerri-ii,  may 
pt-rhaps  ibal  with  the  same  banker, 
and  the  cheiuie  may  ntnni  to  tin*  very 
bank  on  which  it  was  drawn:  this  is 
VI -ry  often  tin'  case  in  count rv  districts ; 
if  Ml,  no  ]>ayment  will  Im'  i.-iIKmI  for,  but 
a  simplit  trans:'<.>r  in  tlie  banker's  biHiks 
will   wttlc   the    trau'-.u-tion.      If    the 


•■  Mr.  I^atham."  Miy<  Mr.  Tookr,  "uWca  I  clu  «pie  is  paid  inti>  a  dill'en*nt   bank,  it 

will  ni»t  Im*  p^^•^entell  ti^r  paynient, 
but  liipiidated  by  s«-t-< iff  acai list  other 
chequi-s :  and  in  a  state  of  cin.'ui!i- 
stances  favioirablt*  to  a  general  I'Xten- 
sion  of  bankinc:  cn-diis,  a  b.uik<'r  who 
has  granted  nmre  cr«  dir.  anil  lia»  th<'n** 
fore  more  ch>M{ucs  drawn  on  him.  will 
als>)  have  Mi  re  i  li^iMti'<  i>n  other 
baiikt-i-s  p.tid  to  him,  ainl  will  i<idy  have 
•  Un  llu-  I{i-gu\;kUiiu  vit  C  xxttenov*- .  v^  VV» 


4it>  prrt-eM  \iy  wiiich.  utM»n  the  data  fur- 
niihti^l  by  the  retiinu  of  ktamp*.  he  arrives 
at  ihe«e  ri-sulta ;  ami  1  am  dinpoAod  to  think 
thai  they  are  a*  near  an  appnizimation  to 
the  truth  at  the  nature  of  the  materials  ad. 
mil*  uf  arrivini(  at." — Inquiry  into  the  CMr- 
rvmrw  Frinrtplf,  p.  24.  Mr.  Sewmarch  (Ap- 
p^ritix  Nil.  X4  tn  Ri-jrirt  oftSf  Committee  os 
the  ii  •  >tle  .1.  t»  :i  I"»'i7,  and  JIutonf  of  Pnre$, 
*il.  >i.  i<.  'i'*i  i  »liuw9  i{njun<iji  fur  the  n|>iniiiM 
•rat  thi-  ti'tal  bill  cir.-uUtion  in  ixi7  hh« 
net  much  If**  ih.m  Ivi  ii.ii;i«'ti«  Ktrrllii^  and 
ftiiat  it  Mimeluitcii  rise*  to  'J<:u  nnllioiiN. 
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etraumftaTircA :  bat  ho  alwajs  pott- 
teaacB  it;  mu\  the  portion  of  it  which 
ho  at  any  time  dot's  exercise,  in  the 
meaauro  of  the  eflect  which  he  produces 
on  price. 

SappoHO  that,  in  tlic  expectation 
that  fconic  coaimodity  will  rirtc  in  price, 
he  determines,  not  only  to  invest  in  it 
all  his  ready  money,  but  to  take  up  on 
credit,  from  the  producerM  or  importers, 
aa  much  of  it  as  their  opinion  uf  his 
resources  will  enable  him  to  obtain. 
Every  one  must  sec  that  by  thus  acting 
he  produces  a  greater  eflect  on  price, 
than  if  he  limitod  his  purchases  to  the 
money  he  has  actually  in  hand.  Ue 
creates  a  demand  for  tne  article  to  the 
foU  amount  of  his  money  and  credit 
taken  together,  and  raises  the  price 
proportionally  to  both.  And  this  effect 
la  produced,  though  none  of  the  written 
instnimenta  called  substitutes  for  cur- 
rency may  be  called  into  existence ; 
though  the  transaction  may  give  rise 
to  no  bill  of  exchange,  nor  to  the  issue 
of  a  single  bank  note.  The  bnyer, 
instead  of  taking  a  mere  book  credit, 
might  have  given  a  bill  for  the  amount ; 
or  might  have  paid  for  the  goods  with 
bank  notes  borrowed  for  that  purpose 
from  a  bankor.  thus  making  tlie  pur- 
cliuMC  not  on  his  own  creilit  with  the 
Hcllur,  but  on  tlie  linker's  i;redit  with 
the  fM'lh'r,  and  iiis  own  with  the  iuiiikor. 
Usui  ho  done  so,  ho  wouIjI  have  pro- 
duced as  great  an  cfTcet  on  j»ricc  ak  by 
a  Kiniplc  ptircha'!!'  to  the  sjiino  amount 
on  a  book  cn'dit,  but  no  cTcJitcr  otlrct. 
The  credit  itHcif.  nut  the  form  and 
mode  in  which  it  is  given,  is  the 
operating  causi-. 

§  3.  The  inclination  of  tho  mercan- 
tile public  to  increasi^  their  denisind  tor 
oomnioditios  by  making  use  of  nil  or 
much  of  their  credit  as  a  piirclmHing 
power,  dcpcntls  on  their  expectation  of 
profit,  when  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression that  tho  price  ot  some  com- 
modity is  likely  to  rise,  from  an  extra 
demand,  a  short  crop,  obstructions  to 
importation,  or  any  other  cause,  tlM'n- 
is  a  disposition  among  dealers  to  in- 
crease tiieir  stocks,  in  ocdcr  to  protit 
by  the  expected  rise.  'J  bin  disjiosition 
tonda  in  itself  to  produce  the  cli'uct 


which  it  looks  f< 
price:  and  if  the  ris^ 
and  progroasive,  other 
attracted,  who^  so 
not  began  to  &I1, 
that  it  will  continoe 
further  purchaK^ 
iidvance :  and  thna  a  r 
which  there  w 
tional  groondi,  is  oftn 
merely  speculative 
greatly    exceeda 
grounds    will  justify, 
this  begins  to  be  per 
ceases  to  rise,  and  the 
ing  it  time  to  realise  W 
anxious  to  sell.   Ilien 
to  decline:  the 
market  to  avoid 
and,  few  being  wilUn^p^ 
falling  market,  the 
more  suddenly  than'i 
who  have  bcraght  at 
th:in  reasonable 
and  who  have  been 
revulsion  before  thej  h 
losers  in  proportioo  to  th 
the  fall,  and  to  the  q 
commodity  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  psy 

Now  all  these  effects 
place  in  a  community  to 
was  unknown  :  the  prioe^^^' 
ni(Hlitic8  might  rise  from  ~^ 
to  an   extravagant  height, 
full  ra])idiy  ba!ck.     But  if  tiN> 
no  such   thing  as   credit,  ti^ 
hardly   hapiK-n  with   reaj^ect 
nwHlilies  generally.     If  all  p*>^^ 
weie    mttde    with    ready  mow**^^ 
payment  of  increased  prices  ior**^ 
articles  would  draw  an  uui»ii»,*5^ 
portion  of  the  money  of  the  comm'^' 
into  the  markets  for  those  articWf,^ 
muHt  th»'n»tore  draw  it  away  Iromtf 
otiier  class  of  conimc>tlitiek,  and 
lower  their  prices.    I  he  vacunmni 
it  h  true,  be  pai-tly  fillml  up  bv  ina 
rapidity   of  circulation;    and  ii 
manner  tlie  money  of  the  conu 
is  viilually  in(  reascd  in  a  liiue 
culative  activity,  because  peop 
iiitic  ol  it  bv  tlicm,  but  hastef 
it  out  in  some  tempting  sudve 
soon  as  fxissible  after  they  n 
Xhis  resource,  however,  is  lis 
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iiiinot,    wliilo    tin* 
•  mains  tli«'  s;imi«\ 
"  if  in  S'inii-  tliin/v 
•••>'.  in  iiili'T-.     iiiil 
»  I)',  n  ;i"ly  in«irn\ . 
xt'n»-if»ri  ot"  rn-'lit. 
I  tii(>  inarkft  and 
i  'vvhicli  tlit'V  hc)|H' 
,  they  an*  draM-ini: 
ot  a  limited  fund, 
ipported,  may  he 
ni»>er  of  commodi- 
binpf  the   repnhir 
I  othen.    It  might 
all  comnioflitics  at 
agine  that  in  an 
iMion  of  gamhlin^, 
f  giving  only  their 
to    the  mannfac- 
'  their  commodirv, 
up  all  of  it  whif'h 
,   an   far  an  their 
mid  go.  All  iiriceti 
iftly,  even  if  there 
A'  money,   and  no 
mpre  cxton.Mion  of 
credits.      After  a 
ad   boup:ht   would 
es  would  eollap^c. 
extreme  case  of 
>mm«^rcial   criwH. 
onimerrial  crisis, 
)f  merchants  and 
have,  or  appro- 
lave,  a  diflicultjr 
ffemonts.     The 
lis  m  neral  em- 
roil    of    prices 
^■d  hy  a  spirit 
n  ih-;:;r(!^\  and 
indi:i«'S.  Some 
<c  pert  at  ions  of 
opi.'ninf:  of  a 
simultaneous 
>ly  otsev'cnil 

sets    SJHTU- 

If-adinir  de- 

prices  rise, 

appear  to 

ing,    j:reat 

the  public 

i  inirease 

■y\iH  irnita- 

>nly  goi.'B 

d  b^-  the 

;  nsc  of 


|»ri<'c,  hilt    •'Xt«':i'K  ilsrlf  to  articlcK  i:; 
wliii  ii  th'T*'  UL-vt  Twas  any  suili  i^rciiu'l 
iIk'Sc,   Jifiv.t'VfT.   ri""*'   lik«'   tin'    rost   ;:.^ 
s'ti.n  as  s[i'-  ulaii'm  .s^-ts  in.    At  period> 
«»tiljis  kind,  a  irrpat  extension  of  credit 
takes  plac(*.     Not  only  do  all  whom 
the  contagion   reaches,   employ  their 
cn.'dit  much  more  ircely  than  usual ; 
but  they  really  have  more  credit,  be- 
cause they  seem  to  be  making  unuRual 
gains,  and  because  a  generally  reckless 
and  adventurous  feeling  prevails,  which 
disp4iHes  people  to  give  as  well  as  takir 
credit  mon^  largely  than  at  other  times, 
and  give  it  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
it.     In  this  manner,  in  the  celebrated 
specnlati\'e  year  1826,  and  at  various 
other  periods  during  the  present  cen- 
tury', the  prices  of  many  of  the  principal 
articles  of  commerce  rose  greatly,  with- 
out any  fall  in  others,  so  that  general 
prices  might,  without  incorrectness,  bo 
said  to  luivo  risen.     When,  after  such 
a  rise,  the  reaction  comes,  and  prices 
begin  to  fall,  though  at  first  perhaps 
onfy  through  the  desire  of  the  holders 
to  realize,  speculative  {)urchases  ceaso : 
but  were  tiiis  all,  pnces  woidd  only 
fall  to  the  level  from  which  they  rose, 
or  to  that  which  is  justified  bv  the  state 
of  the  consumption  and  of  the  supply. 
They  fall,  however,  much  lower;  for 
as,  when  prices  were  rising,  and  every- 
body apparently  making  a  fortune,  it 
was  easy  to  obtain  almost  any  amount 
of  credit,    so    now,   when  everybody 
seems  to  be  losing,  and  many  fail  en- 
tinOr,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  firms  of 
known  soliditv  can  obtain  even   the 
cri.'(lit  to  which  they  are  accustomed, 
and  which  it  is  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience to  them  to  be  without ;  becauso 
all  dealers  have  engngem*'nts  to  fulfil, 
and  nob(»-1y  feiding  sure  that  the  por- 
tion of  his  means  which  he  has  en- 
trusted to  others  will  be  available  in 
time,  no  one  likes  to  part  with  ready 
money,  or  to  postpone  his  claim  to  it. 
To  these  rational  considerations  there 
is    superadded,    in   extreme  cases,   a 
panic  as  unreasoning  as  the  previoua 
orer-confidence ;  money  is  borrowed  for 
sliort  periods  at  almost  any  rate  of  in- 
terest,  and  sales  of  goods  for  immediate 
payment  are  ma<le  ut  almost  any  sacri- 
fice. Thus  general  pric«B,durvQ.^%tnR&- 
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nwde  with  their  own  tpuvei 
money  niMd  for  the  oocenc 
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nicrcial  revulsion,  fall  as  much  below 
the  uKual  level,  us  during  the  previouB 

)Ktriod  of  speculation  thej  have  risen  j  first  irappocitioii,  tbej 

^l)ove  it :  the  fail,  as  vrcU  as  the  rise,  withdrawing  depaeita   froa 

originating  not  in  anything  affecting  and  thus  cattinf^  off  a  pi 

money,  but  in   the    Htatc  of  credit;  streams  which  fed  the  loa 

Au  unusually  extended  employment  of  on  the  second  SQpposttioo, 

crifdit  during  the  earlier  ]>eriod,   fol-  made   bj  actaal  drafts  on 

lowed  by  a  groat  diminution,  never  nuui[et,  either  by  the  sale  el 

ii mounting  however  to  an  entire  ccssa-  or  by  taking  np  monejr  at  int 
tion  of  it,  in  the  later. 


It  is  not,  however,  universally  true 
that  the  contraction  of  credit,  charac- 
teristic of  a  commercial  crisiH,  must 
have  been  preceded  by  an  extraordinary 
iiud  irrational  extension  of  it.  There 
are  other  causes ;  and  one  of  the  most 
recent  crises,  tiiat  of  1847,  is  an  in 
Ktance,  having  been  preceded  by  no 
])articular  extension  of  credit,  and  by 
no  speculations ;  except  those  in  rail- 
vray  shares,  which,  tiiough  in  many 
cases  extravagant  enough,  yet  lieuig 
furried  on  mo«tly  with  tiiat  jioilion  of 
means  which  the  Bpcculators  could  affurd 
to  lose,  were  not  calculated  to  produce 
ihe  wide-spread  ruin  which  ariffcsfrom 
^-icissitudes  of  price  in  the  commodi- 
ties in  which  men  habitually  deal,  and 
in  which  the  bulk  of  their  capital  is 
invested.  The  criflis  of  1847  belonged 
to  another  class  of  niercaiitilc  pheno- 
mena. There  occasitmally  hapiK-ns  a 
concurrence  of  circumstunces  tending 
to  withdraw  from  the  loan  market  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  «apital 
which  usuallv  supplies  it.  Tlicrsc  cir- 
(umstances,  m  the  present  ca.sc,  were 
^reat  foreign  paynioiits,  (rx-casionod  by 
a  hi^h  price  of  <  ott  )n  and  an  unprc- 
rodontea  importation  of  food,)  to«^rihor 
>sith  the  continual  demands  on  tlie  «ir- 
i  ulating  capital  of  the  country  by  rail- 
way calls  and  the  loan  transai-tions  of 
railway  companies,  for  the  purpose  of 
l>eing  converted  into  iLxed  capital  and 
made  unavailable  for  future  L.rKlincr. 
'^riieae  various  demands  lell  princi- 
pally, as  such  demands  always  do.  on 
the  loan  market.  A  KJ'^Nit,  tljDUi^h  not 
tlic  ^^reatest  part  of  tlic  im|>ort«;d  fcK.xl, 
was  actually  paid  for  l-y  the  proceeds 
of  a  p;overnnicnt  loan.  The  extra  pay- 
Jiicnla  which  purc.haw^.rs  of  com  and 
<'otton,  and  railway  shareholders,  found 
t]icmKelves  obliged  to  make.  wer«' either  [  hillBM  high  as  ni  neper  ce^nu 


combination  of  a  fresh  d 
loans,  with  a  curtailment  of 
disposable  for  them,  raised  I 
interest,  and  made  it  im] 
borrow  except  on  the  ▼er 
curity.  Some  firms,  therel 
by  an  improvident  and  na 
mode  of  conducting  bnainc 
lowed  their  capital  to  beoc 
temporarily  or  permanentl; 
able,  became  unable  to  cons 
perpntual  renewal  of  credit  ^ 
previously  enabled  them  t< 
on.  These  firms  stopped 
their  failure  involved  mo 
deeply  many  other  firms  i 
trusted  them;  and,  as  usu 
cases,  the  general  distrust, 
called  a  panic,  began  to  a 
might  have  produced  a  desi 
credit  equal  to  that  of  182; 
circumstances  which  may 
called  accidental,  piven  1 
siuijjlo  measure  of  ih'.*  g 
(the  suspension  of  the  Har 
Act  of  18U)  a  fortunate 
allaying  panic,  to  which, 
nidcivd  in  itself,  it  had  : 
claim.* 

§  4.  The  general  oporatic 
up<»n  prices  lH;ini^  Buch  at 
described,  it  is  evidont  that 
ticular  mode  or  fonii  of  cr 
cnlated  to  have  a  pn^ater  oj 
prices  than  othiTs,  it  can  > 
givinjr  greater  facility,  or  j 
couraj;ement,  to  the  inultip 

•  The  commercial  difficultle 
ever  amountinM;  to  a  commerc; 
1»^G1,  ha<l  cs^^'ntlaIIJ  the  s« 
Heavy  payments  for  cotton  impo 
prices,  and  larfre  investment*  in  I 
other  joint-stock  projects,  conr 
the  loan  operations  of  foreign  p 
made  »uch  large  drafts  uimn  the  , 
as  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount  or 
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•nJit  tnamctioiM  genenllv.  If  bank 
uafUf,  for  instance,  or  billii,  have  a 
greater  effect  on  priccB  than  book 
credita,  it  i«  not  by  any  difference  in 
Um  tramiactiuna  thenuclves,  which  are 
wentlally  the  aame,  whether  taking' 
pUce  in  the  ohe  way  or  in  tho  other: 
It  mnat  be  that  there  are  likdv  to  be 
Bwra  of  them.  If  credit  is  likuij  to 
ba  mora  extensively  used  as  a  pur- 
chasing  power  when  bank  notes  or 
bifla  are  the  instnunents  useti,  than 
when  the  credit  is  given  by  mcro 
•ntriet  in  an  account,  to  that  extent 
Bad  no  more  there  is  ground  for  as- 
cvibiiig  to  the  former  a  grrati-r  power 
Ofcr  the  marketa  than  belongs  to  the 
ktter. 

Nov  it  appears  that  there  is  some 
■vh  diatinction.  As  far  as  rcsperts 
the  particuUr  transaction,  it  maki's  no 
didit'reiioe  in  the  eflvct  on  price  whether 
A  Uaya  goods  of  B  on  simple  credit,  or 
givea  a  bill  for  them,  or  pays  ior  tiiem 
with  bank  notes  lent  to  hini  bv  a  b:iiik«T 


They  may  not  all  of  them  be  persons 
of  credit,  or  they  may  alrcndv  hnve 
stretcheil  their  crudit  as  far  an  it  will 
go.  And  at  all  events,  cither  money 
or  goods  are  more  readily  obtained  on 
the  credit  of  two  poni<in.H  than  of  one. 
Nobody  will  pretend  that  it  is  as  easy 
a  thing  for  a  mcivhant  to  borrow  a 
thouNand  iMundH  on  his  on*n  credit,  as  to 
get  a  billdincountrd  tu  i\ur  same  anionnt, 
wh<'n  thti  drawee  in  of  known  solvency. 
If  we  now  su]>p<)se  that  A,  insttiad  of 
giving  a  bill,  obtaios  a  loan  of  bank 
notes  from  a  banker  C,  and  with  them 
pays  B  for  his  goods,  wo  shall  find  the 
difference  to  be  still  greater.  B  is  now 
indei>eni1ent  even  of  a  discounter :  A*s 
bill  would  have  been  taken  in  payment 
only  by  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  reputatii>n  for  solvency,  but  a 
banker  is  a  person  who  has  credit  with 
the  public  generally,  and  whose  notes 
arc  taken  in  payment  by  even*  one,  at 
least  in  his  own  nei^hlMiurh<H><l :  inso- 
much  that,  by  a  custom  whii-h   has 


C.  llie  diilerencf*  in  in  a  Kubh4M|iifnt  ,  grown  into  law,  payment  in  bank  notes 
■tace.  If  A  has  bo:i<;ht  the  pM>.iM  on  is  a  eumpleto  ac'iuittanre  to  the  payer, 
ft  Lpjvk  cn'dit,  then*  {•«  no  ubvimis  or  whereas  if  ho  lias  paid  by  a  bili.  he 
C(»n^'-nit*nt  miMle  by  whiirh  B  can  make  still  reiuain<i  liaMe  to  the  tUbt  if  the 
A\  dent  to  him  a  ne'uns  of  exti-uiiing  person  on  whom  the  bill  it  drawn  fails 
hik  own  rnnlit.     Whatever  cre<lit  he     to  pay  it  whi'n  due.     B  theret'oru  can 


ha^.  will  be  due  to  the  general  opinion 
cufvrtaintfd  of  hi**  S'llvrn^'v  :  he  cannot 
•lid  itically  pledgt.>  A's  debt  to  a  thinl 


cxp'ud  the  whole  of  the  biink  notes 
without  at  all  involvini;  liis  own  cp*dit : 
an«l  whatever  p«»wer  h«'  ha-1  Udure  of 


|R-r»  iD,  as  a  security  for  money  lent  ur  obtain ini^c^rMidN  on  UMik  (-ri*dit,  remains 
|;  ^^ii  bought.  But  if  A  has  given  him  |  to  him  uuiniiKiin'd,  in  aiMition  to  the 
a  bill  fur  the  anminit,  he  can  get  this  purliasing  jiower  he  deriv-s  from  the 
di'M-ituiitt-d.  which  is  the  s:inie  thing  as  i*o>(!M>sMion  ot  the  notes.  The  same  re- 
Ut'  -wint;  nioni'v  on  the  joint  cre<lit  of  mark  applies  to  everv  pi>rH<»n  in  sue* 
A  .~.:i'l  bim8«*If :  «ir  he  may  ii.iy  awav  c«-ssiun,  into  whosi*  liands  the  noti^^ 
the  Lill  in  exi'lian*.'**  for  giNNU.  whiili  may  come.  It  i:*  only  A,  the  tint: 
is  fibtaining  goiHi<>  on  the  same  joint  lioMer,  (who  used  his  crcilit  to  obtain 
crtili:.  In  either  CAM',  h<*n' ii  aAt'cond  the  not*>!<  an  a  loan  from  the  issiii-r,) 
rn.-dit  trani^action,  irritunih-d  on  the  who  can  )>>KHili]y  tinl  the  en -lit  he 
tirt.  and  whi<-h  woiiM  not  have  taken  p.).sse.sHf->i  in  utleT  quartern  aliateil  bv 
place  if  the  first  had  b*'en  traii'iai-teil  it ;  and  e\i'n  in  hin  ea.H<.>  that  re-^ult  is 
wi;Liiut  the  intervention  of  a  bill.  Nor  .  not  prob;ihle;  for  thoin^h,  in  r>asm, 
iif>«^  the  tracsartioim  end  here.  Tim  ,  and  if  all  his  cin'umstance^  wero 
Ml  may  \p*  again  «lir*coinit»'d,  or  again  known,  every  •  I  raft  alp'adv  ma<le  iijH»n 
ik^id  away  for  giiNU,  M*veral  times  lie-  .  hi.n  cn>dit  oui;ht  to  liiminiNli  by  hi>  inu'-h 
iin  it  in  itwlf  prei»entfil  tor  ]).iyiiii'nt.  '  his  jMiwer  of  obtainini;  uion*.  y<-t 
N'-r  wouH  it  Fjo  eom-ct  t«»  hay  that 
lli''»<*  Hu<  ie«wive  holdiT-*,  if  tln'V  had 


in 


{>ractice   tlu'  reve^^e   mon-  fp-q'H'ntly 
lapiR'i 


ii«it  lia>l  ihv  bill,  mi -.'lit  have  utlaim-il 
i'i»*i."  j>'iriiii«w*  bv  p'i»"tha.'<!Tv:  •;■••«  N  i>n 
U.- i;    >iun    credit   W1.U    the    d-.al*.  ri. 


ajijR'118.  and  his  having  I n  tnioti-d 

by  «nie  pi'r»«'p:i  i>  mij>{i-<s'>I   i.i   Ih*  •■•.i 
di'iire  thai  hf  iniy  -^at'  ly  b-:  truit.- 1  by 
others  uIm. 


r.22 
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It  appi'an,  thcrcfon\  that  1)ank 
notes  arc  a  more  powcriul  inHtniment 
for  raiflinf];  prices  than  bills,  and  hills 
than  book  credit.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
follow  that  credit  viU  be  more  used 
becauBC  it  can  be.  ^^'hen  the  state  of 
tmlo  holds  out  no  particular  tempta- 
tion to  make  large  purchnNCs  on  credit, 
dealers  will  use  onnr  a  sinail  portion  of 
the  credit-power,  and  it  will  d<'p<'nd  only 
on  convenience  whether  thi;  portion 
which  they  use  will  bo  taken  in  one 
form  or  in  another.  It  is  not  until  the 
circnmstanccs  of  the  markets,  and  the 
Ktate  of  tlie  mercantile  mind,  render 
many  persons  desirous  of  stretching 
their  credit  to  an  unusual  extent,  that 
the  distinctlTe  properties  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  credit  display  them- 
selves. Credit  already  stretched  to 
the  utmost  in  the  form  oS  book  debts, 
wonld  bo  susceptible  of  a  great  addi- 
tional extension  by  means  of  bills,  and 
of  a  still  greater  by  means  of  bank 
notes.  Hie  first,  because  each  dealer, 
in  addition  to  his  own  credit,  would  be 
enabled  to  create  a  further  pureliasind; 
power  out  of  the  credit  which  he  had 
nimsclf  giren  to  others :  the  second, 
because  the  banker's  credit  with  the 

Cablic  at  large,  coined  into  notes,  as 
ullion  is  coined  into  pieces  of  money 
to  make  it  portable  and  diviMible,  is  so 
much  purciiasing  power  superadded, 
in  the  liands  of  every  successive  holder, 
to  that  which  he  may  derive  from  his 
own  credit.  To  state  the  matter  other- 
wise ;  one  uiiiglr  exertion  of  the  crctiit- 
powcr  in  the  form  of  book  croilit,  is 
only  the  foundation  of  a  single  pur- 
chase :  but  if  a  bill  is  drawn,  that 
Ramo  portion  of  c?redit  may  starve  for 
as  many  purchatjes  as  the  number  of 
times  tlie  bill  changes  hands :  while 
every  bank  note  issued,  renders  tiio 
credit  of  the  bunker  a  purchoHing 
]K)wer  to  that  amount  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  successive  holders,  without  im- 
})uiring  any  power  they  may  possess  of 
cilecting  purchases  on  their  own  credit. 
<.-redit,  in  short,  has  exactly  the  same 
]>urchasinc;  power  with  money;  and  as 
money  tells  ui)on  prices  not  simply  in 
l>ro}wrtion  to  its  amoinit,  but  to  its 
amount  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
times  it  chan^^es  hands,  so  also  docs  [ 


credit ;  ami  credit  tmnfenUe  fim 
hand  to  hand  is  in  tliat  proyortiw 
more  potent  thsm  cnsdit  WdicL  odj 
performs  o—  pwchaw, 

§6.  All  this  yarrlwiing  potr,  W^ 
efer,  is  operative  iipoii  piiee^  csh 
according  to  ths  tiwijiuttion  of  it  Mm 
is  used :  and  Obi  dBfect,  tbgnAn,  m 
only  felt  in  a  stnla  of  circiiiMtsBoii 
calculated  to  lead  to  an  vusnaDfO' 
tended  use  of  credits    In  sochartrti 
of  circumstanosi^  tbnt  is^  inspeaiUfiis 
times^  it  cannot,  I  tldnk,  bs  doM 
that  prices  are  likelj  to  rise  lug^2 
the   ipeciilative  pnrchascs  an  nsdi 
with  Dank  notes,  tlian  when  tkn^M 
made  with  bills,  and  when  maoi  hf 
bills  than  when  made  by  book  cndiu. 
This,  howoTer,  is  of  far  len  fneticil 
importance  than  niiefat    at  fint  W 
imagined;  becanae,  in  pmntof  frd, 
speculatiTo  j^nrchasoa  are  not  ia  Ai 
great  m^jonty  of  cases,  made  ciftff 
with  bank  notes    or  with  U]%  til 
are  made  almost  exdusiv^f  m  M 
credits.  "Applicationa  totheBsskfar 
extended  disooimt,"  says  the  hj^e* 
authority  on  such  sabject^*  (sMtk 
same  thing  must  be  true  of  anfrJirstw" 
to  other  banks)  "  occur  rare^  if  encr 
in  the  origin  or  progress  of  fxteD$:TiB 
speculations  in  commodities.  These  re 
ent<.'re(l  into,  for  the  most  part  if  aA 
entirely,  in  the  tirst  instance,  on  crtilii 
for  the  length  of  term  usoal  in  lie 
several  trades ;  thus  ontoiiing  on  Hn 
partieti  no  immediate  necessity  ibr  bor- 
rouing  so  much  as  may  be  wanted  Ar 
t  he  purpose  beyond  the  tr  own  sraiol-^ 
capital.    This  applic.-<  porticolarir  v> 
K]>eculative  purchases  of  commotilDii 
on  the  spot,  with  a  >ncwto  resale.  !«('' 
these  generally  form  the  smaller  pro- 
portion of  cngagemonta  on  credit.   B/ 
far  the  Largest  of  those  entei^  inta  <• 
the  prosp<'ct  of  a  rise  of  prices^  aff 
such  as  have  in  view  importations  finoa 
abroad.     The  same  remark,  too,  is  tp- 
plicable  to  the  export  of  commoditi&^ 
when  a  lar^e  proportion  is  on  the  credit 
of  the  shippers  or  their  consignees,  i' 
long  as  circumstances  hold  out  tb 
proifpect   of  H   favourable   result,  i^ 

•  Tooke's  Hltiory  qf  Price*,  Tti  Ir.  fh 
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t  of  the  parties  is  generally  sii»- 
J.  If  someofthem  winhtorealixe, 

arc  others  with  capital  and  credit 
•to  n'place  them ;  and  if  the  cveiits 
jnAtiiy  tbo  grounds  on  which  tho 
ilative  triinsactifms  wero  entered 
(thns  admitting  of  Rales  for  con- 
tion  in  time  to  replace  the  capital 
rkcd)  there  is  no  unusual  demand 
jiTOwed  capital  to  sustain  them. 

only  when  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
dU  OTents,  or  of  the  seasons,  or 

Adrentitions  circumstances,  the 
wming  tiupplies  are  found  to  ex- 
tbe  computed  rate  of  consumption, 

•  &U  of  prices  ensues,  that  an 
kwd  demand  for  capital  takes 
;^  the  market  rate  of  interest 
rises,  and  increased  applications 
Mde  to  the  Dank  of  Kn^iand  for 
ant."  So  that  the  multiplication 
nk  notes  and  other  transferable 

•  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  ac- 
any  and  facilitate  the  speculation ; 
omes  into  play  chieHy  when  the 
a  turning,  and  difficulties  begin  to 
t. 

the  extraordinary  height  to 
I  speculative  transactions  can  be 
<1  upon  mere  book  creditH,  without 
nalfost  addition  to  what  is  com- 
r  called  the  currency,  very  few 
9R  are  af  ail  aware  "  Tho  power 
rcbasc,*'  says  Mr.  Tooke,*  "bv 
u  baring  capital  and  credit,  is 
beyond  anything  that  those  who 
acquainted  practically  with  spe- 
▼e  markets  have  any  idea  of  .  .  . 
rwm  having  the  reputation  of 
J  enough  for  his  regular  business, 
qjofrng  good  credit  in  his  trade, 

takes  a  sanguine  view  of  tho 
9Ct  of  a  rise  of  price  of  tho  article 
ich  he  deals,  and  is  favoured  by 
attances  in  the  outset  and  pro- 
tif  his  sp«?culation,  may  effect  pur- 
I  to  an  extent  perfecti  v  enormous, 
ired    with    his    capftal."      Mr. 

•  confirms  this  statement  by  somo 
kable  instances,  exemplifying  the 
ase  purchasing  power  which  may 
crciscd,  and  rise  of  price  which 
«  produced,  by  credit  not  repre- 
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scntcd  by  either  bank  notes  or  bills  of 
exchange. 

*' Amongst  tho  earlier  speculators 
for  an  advance  in  tho  price  of  tea,  in 
consequence  of  our  dispute  with  China 
in  1839,  were  several  retail  f^'rocrrs  nnd 
tca-dealcrs.  There  was  a  }:enrral  dis- 
position among  tho  trade  to  ^et  into 
stock :  that  is,  to  lay  in  at  oiico  a  quan- 
tity which  would  incet  the  probable 
demand  from  their  customers  for  seve- 
ral montlis  to  come.  hk»nic,  however, 
among  them,  more  sangiiino  and  ad- 
venturous than  the  rest.'availed  them- 
selves of  their  credit  with  tho  importers 
and  wholesale  dealers,  for  pun- basing 

auantities  much  beyond  the  estimated 
emand  in  tlieir  own  business.  As  the 
purchases  were  made  i  n  tho  first  instance 
ostensibly,  and  perhaps  really,  for  the 
legitimato  purposes  and  within  the 
limits  of  their  regular  business,  the 
parties  were  enabled  to  buy  without 
the  contlition  of  any  deposit ;  whereas 
speculators,  known  to  bo  such,  are 
required  to  pay  2/.  per  chest,  to  cover 
■"/  pn)bable  differcnco  of  [iricc  which 
mi^ht  arise  before  the  expiration  of  the 
prompt,  which,  lor  this  article,  is  three 
months.  \\"ithout,  therefore,  the  outlav 
of  a  single  farthing  of  actual  capital  or 
currency  in  any  shape,  they  made  pur- 
chases to  a  considt'rable  extent;  and 
with  the  p^>tit  realized  on  the  resale  of 
a  part  of  these  purchases,  they  were 
enabled  to  pay  the  deposit  on  further 
quantities  when  required,  as  wa<f  the 
Case  when  the  extcut  of  the  purchases 
attracted  attention.  In  this  way,  the 
speculation  went  on  at  advancing 
prices  (100  per  cent  nnd  upwards)  till 
iiearlv  the  expiration  of  the  prompt, 
and  if  at  that  time  circumstances  had 
been  such  as  to  justifv  tho  appre- 
hension which  at  one  tnne  prevailed, 
that  all  future  supplies  would  be  cut 
off,  the  prices  might  have  still  fui-thor 
advanced,  and  at  any  rate  not  havo 
retrograded.  In  this  rase,  the  specu- 
lators might  have  realized,  if  not  all 
the  profit  they  had  anticipated,  a  very 
handsome  sum,  upon  which  tliey  might 
have  been  enabled  to  extend  their 
business  greatly,  or  to  retire  ftom  it 
altogether,  with  a  reputation  for  great 
sagacity  in  thus  making  theit  iocVnu^ 
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]iut,  instead  of  tins  fuvouraUo  result,  it 
(M>  h.'ippcnod  th<it  two  or  three  cargoes 
VI  U'lK  Aviiich  Iiail  Iktii  transhipped 
^ere  admitted,  contmr}*  to  expectation, 
to  eiitr}'  on  thi'ir  arrival  here,  and  it 
vcan  found  that  further  indirect  ship- 
ment j*  were  in  pn>tjrew».  Ilius  tlie 
NUpplv  was  incren8<;d  beyond  the  cal- 
culation of  the  spccuhitors :  and  at  the 
same  tini<\  the  consumption  had  been 
diminifihcd  by  the  high  price.  There 
was,  consequently,  a  vi<)lent  reaction 
<»n  the  market ;  the  speculators  were 
uiiabh.'  to  sell  without  such  a  sacrifice 
as  disabled  them  from  fulfilling  their 
engagements,  and  ftevcnil  of  them  con- 
sequently failed.  Among  these,  one 
wan  mentioned,  who  haxing  a  capital 
not  exceeding  1200^,  which  was  lot;ked 
np  in  his  business,  had  contrived  to 
buy  4000  chests,  value  above  80,000/., 
the  loss  u{>on  whieh  was  about  1  ij,000/. 
**  The  other  example  which  I  have  to 
give,  is  that  of  the  oi)eration  on  the 
com  market  between  1838  and  1842. 
There  was  an  instance  of  a  person  who, 
when  he  entered  on  his  extensive  spe- 
culations, was,  08  it  apjwared  by  tlie 
subsequent  examination  of  his  affairs, 
poKscHHcd  of  a  capital  not  exceeding 
oOOO/.,  but  being  succ(:':«!iil  in  the  out- 
het,  and  favtiMn-fl  by  t-inMiniHtances  in 
till'  proirrcHS  uf  his  opcrationH,  he  con- 
trived to  make  purelja^^rs  to  such  an 
oxtrnt,  that  when  h«j  KlnpjM-d  payment 
]iisrn};aix«*iiiciits  w«'re  found  tc»  amount 
to  between  .')()0,(H)(»/.  and  000,000/. 
Oilier  instances  mi.i;ht  be  cited  of 
parties  without  any  capital  at  all,  wlm, 


and  of  bank  notes.  This  incretie, » 
deed,  80  fiir  as  bank  notes  are  coacctui 
hardly  ever  takes  place  in  the  esifiol 
stage  of  the  specolatioiii ;  adTSMei 
from  bankers  (as  Mr.  Tooke  obsenn} 
not  being  a|ip1ied  for  in  etJcr  to  m 
chase,  bnt  in  order  to  hold  oo  witM 
selling,  when  the  usual  term  of  at& 
has  cxDired,  and  the  high  price  iriiiflk 
was  calciihitcd  on  has  not  arrived.  JH 
the  tea  specuhitorB  mentioned  hf  Mr. 
Tooke  could  not  have  canied  tkir 
speculations  beyond  the  three  BOidi 
which  are  the  nsoal  term  of  ciedit  ■ 
their  trade,  unices  they  had  been  lUi 
to  obtain  advances  fxoni  bankerL  vUi^ 
if  the  exi>ectation  of  a  riae  of  pnce  kd 
still  continued,  thej  probaUj  oodl 
have  done. 

Since,  then,  credit  in  the  krm  d 
bank  notes  is  a  more  potent  iattmmai 
for  raising  prices  Uian  book  cndM  « 
unrestrained  power  of  resorting  to  ttt 
instrument  may  oontribote  to  pnte 
and  heighten  the  spocuIatiTe  riie  c 
prices,  and  hence  to  a^^gravate  the  N^ 
sequent  recoil.  But  in  what  degieef 
and  what  importance  onght  we  1i 
ascribe  to  this  possibility  ?  ft  may  b^ 
lis  to  form  some  judgment  on  this  poifl^ 
if  we  consider  the  proportion  whiui  tbi 
utniost  increase  of  Iwink  noti^s  in  » 
peri<Ml  of  speculation,  bt\irs.  I  do  cot 
Kay  to  the  whole  mas;»  of  credit  ia  the 
rountry.  but  to  the  bills  of  exclian;:«^ 
alcjne.  Hie  average  amount  i)f  bill>  i'^ 
exiht«'Tice  at  any  ono  time  is  sujn"--*- 
fm»atly  to  excl^e^l  a  bundreti  mn\vv 
stt'iliug.*     The  bank  note  cin.-u3Ati-iii 


i»y  diiit  of  mere  endit,  wore  enabled,  |  <»t"  Clrt'at  Britain  ami  Irelan>l  seWtCi 
w'hile  the  aspect  of  the  iii:irk<'t  favoured  I'xreetls  forty  iuillion<«,  nnil  the  iucre»!< 
their  \i<'\vs,  tn  niaU*;  purchases  to  a  in  sju'culative  periwls  at  most  twv)«jr 
very  p'-at  extent.  thivr.   And  evi'ii  tliis,  as  we  haw  sew. 

"Ami    be   it   «»bsen'ed,   that    these  '  hanlly  ever  comes  into  play  until thil 
Fpccidations,  involvini^  t-nonncniH  pur- 


cliasert  on  little  or  no  ea})ital,  were 
carried  on  in  IHIJO  and  1840,  when  the 
numey  market  was  in  its  most  eou- 
tracted  state  ;  or  wlicn.  accordini^  to 
UKxlrrn  phraseolo;;y,  there  was  the 
gn-atest  scanity  of  iiionev  " 


ad va need  jH'ri<Kl  of  the  siHiculation  it 
which  tlif  tiile  shows  sipis  of  tumin?. 
and  tin*  dealers  generally  are  rathrf 
thinkin;^  ot'  the  mean.s  of  tiiliilling  tbeir 
exist in;^'  enj^agenients,  than  meditstin; 
an  extt'n»iion  of  thtMU  :  while  the  QuaS' 
tity  of  bill.-,  in  exislonce  is  lai^relriv 


I'ut  though  the  great  instrument  of    cn-asiMl  Inim  the  very  coninieuceiueot 
Bpeeulative  purchases  is  Iniok  credits,  it     ot  llie  speculations. 
eaiJHit  be  contested  that  in  sjKLulatiyc  j 

periods  an  incR*as«»  do<'s  take  j)lac.-  in  j      §  6.  It   is  wi.ll  known  that  of  lat* 
the  quantity  both  of  bills  of  exelian^'e  |     •  The  most  approved  estimate  li  ilut  rf 
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Sear^i  An  artificial  limitation  of  the 
tsue  of  bank  iiutes  has  been  regarded 
1)y  many  political  economists,  and  by  a 
gnat  portion  of  the  public,  as  an  ex- 
pedient of  supreme  efficacy  for  prevent- 
ing, and  when  it  cannot  prevent,  for 
nKxlerating,  the  fever  of  Kpcculation ; 
mod  this  opinion  received  the  recog- 
nition and  sanction  of  the  legislature 
bj  the  Currency  Act  of  1844.  At  the 
point,  however,  which  our  inquiries 
DATC  reached,  though  wo  have  con- 
ceded to  bank  notes  a  greater  power 
over  prices  than  is  possessed  by  bills  or 
book  cn^dits,  we  have  not  found  reason 
to  think  that  this  superior  cfhcacv  has 
ntich  shuro  in  producing  the  nse  of 
prices  which  accompanies  a  period  of 
•peculation,  nor  consequently  that  any 
restraint  applied  to  this  one  instru- 
ment can  bo  efficacious  to  the  degree 
wbtcn  is  often  8up]>osod,  in  moderating 
•ilKcr  that  rise,  or  the  recoil  which 
fellows  it.  We  shall  bo  htill  Ichh  in- 
clined to  think  so,  when  we  consider 
that  there  is  a  fuurth  form  of  credit 

Ifr.  Leathain,  grounded  on  the  official 
ffcfnma  of  bill  fUinpa  usued.  The  following 
the  reeulu :— 


Bills  crested  in 

Oroat  Briuin 

and  Ireland, 

Average  amoont 

Tear. 

foonded  on  re< 

in  circuIatidH 

>    tama  of  Bill 

at  one  time  in 

j   SUropalaeued 
ttom  the  Stamp 

exu:h  year. 

omee. 

1832 

X356. 1.53,409 

je8».03A,352 

1S33 

383,659,585 

»5,914.H90 

18M 

379,155.053 

»4.7H8,7(n} 

IftSS 

405,403.061 

10l,350.7(;3 

1»36 

485.943.473 

131,4H5,%8 

1837 

455.094,446 

113,771.111 

IS3S 

4G5.5O4.041 

116,37H,010 

UOB 

5x8,409,842 

132.123,460 

-  Mr.  Leathara,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  **  Rives 
proceta  by  which,  upon  the  data  Air> 
nUbcd  by  the  returns  of  ttamps,  he  arrive* 
at  tbcM  result ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  they  are  as  nc«r  an  approximation  tA 
th«  truth  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  ad. 
mita  of  arriTing  at."— /wfutry  into  tkt  Cur- 
tmrnem  PrimeipU,  p.  26.  Mr.  Kewmarch  (Ap- 
pMMlx  No.  39  io  Report  qftht  Committte  on 
ik*  DamkAtta  im  1 857.  and  Jliatoty  ^ Priee$, 
voL  r\.  p.  V47)  allows  gruunds  fur  the  Oftinion 
tibat  the  Uital  bill  drculNtion  in  lSo7  was 
not  much  lesM  th.in  1m>  iniilluns  sterling,  and 
that  it  sometimes  rises  to  200  millions. 


traiiKactions,  by  cheques  on  bankers, 
and  transfers  in  a  banker's  books,  which 
is  exactly  parallel  in  every  respect  to 
bank  notes,  gi^nn^  equal  facilities  to 
an  extension  of  credit,  and  capable  of 
acting  on  prices  quito  as  powcH'ully. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Fullarton,*  "  there 
is  not  a  single  object  at  present  at- 
tained through  the  agency  of  Dank  of 
England  notes,  which  might  not  be  ns 
eflfectually  accomplished  by  each  indi- 
vidual keeping  an  account  with  tho 
bank,  and  transacting  all  liis  payments 
of  Hve  pounds  and  upwards  by  cheque." 
A  bank,  instead  of  lending  its  notes  to 
a  mcr(?hant  or  dealer,  might  oi>on  an 
account  with  him,  and  credit  the  ac- 
count with  the  sum  it  had  nga>od  to 
advance :  on  an  understamling  that  he 
should  not  draw  out  that  sum  in  any 
other  mo<lc  than  by  drawing  cheques 
against  it  in  favour  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  occasion  to  make  payments, 
llieso  cheques  might  iKJssibfy  even 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  like  bank 
notes;  more  commonly  however  the 
receiver  would  pay  them  into  the 
hands  of  his  own  banker,  and  when  ho 
wanted  the  money,  would  draw  a  fresh 
cheque  against  it:  and  hence  an  ob- 
jector may  urge  that  as  the  original 
cheque  woidd  very  soon  bo  pre6ent»'d 
for  payment,  when  it  must  be  paid 
either  in  notes  or  in  coin,  notes  or  coin 
to  an  equal  amount  must  l>e  provided 
as  the  ultimate  means  of  liquidation. 
It  is  not  so,  however.  The  jierson  to 
whom  the  cheque  is  transferred,  may 
perhaps  deal  with  the  same  banker, 
and  the  cheque  may  return  to  the  very 
bank  on  which  it  was  drawn :  this  is 
veiy  often  the  case  in  countrv  districts ; 
if  so,  no  payment  will  U»  called  for,  but 
a  simple  transfer  in  the  banker's  lHX)k8 
will  settle  the  transaction.  If  the 
cheque  is  paid  into  a  ditlerent  bank,  it 
will  not  oe  presented  for  payment, 
but  liquidated  by  set-off  against  other 
cheques;  and  in  a  state  of  circum- 
stances favourable  to  a  general  exten- 
sion of  banking  credits,  a  banker  who 
has  granted  more  credit,  and  has  there- 
fore more  chc(iues  drawn  on  him,  will 
also  have  int)re  che(iu«*s  on  other 
bankf^rs  paid  to  him,  and  will  (mly  havt 
*  On  tlie  Regulation  ot  CutT«ue\«fw«  v>  ^\>* 


lo  pFOTlda  notoa  or  cmIi  fur  tli»  rs; 
HWut  rf  bolanink  ;  fir  irlikJi  idirpoii 
IlicoTiKnaiy  mwrrc  of  prudent  luiiiKi-™, 
Hiit4tiinl  of  lk«ir  liuliiitHn<i  will  uliun* 
ixMif  ■offio*.  Katr.  if  hr  liixl  gnnted 
tlu  extsnuon  of  cmlJI  by  luious  of  mu 
luuo  of  his  ovn  nalvi,  lit  uiunt  BqiuiUy 
lwt«  ToUinNi,  in  (via  ut  liuit  of 
£n^and  nM«t.  lb?  uintl  roMrra:  m 
tluii  lie  cnn,  ki  Mr.  FnllarlooMja.  gin 
OTfty  faciiitj'  of  orwJJl  \iy  wlwt  roaj'  b« 
temiKl  B  cl)«qt)a  rircalalion,  which  h« 
timid  ^ve  b]>  •  not*  cimiUtlun. 

Thit  extonniin  of  credit  bjr  onlrie*  in 
•  laiiktr'*  Imoiia,  liiia  ull  that  an^i-iur 
aflioian^r  in  •uiinii  on  iiricL-«,  wLit-li  n-a 
■icriijcd  to  an  cxlcniiun  by  nwftiiB  of 
bdik  noun.  Aa  a  bank  nUt  of  S0(.. 
paid  lo  any  our.  pvna  bim  ij('(,  of  pur 
sbneini;  powor  bucii  on  crodil,  o«r 
and  aburo  wlinlcvor  credit  lio  had  of 
bi»  own,  aa  dou  a  cbma  paid  to  htm 
do  tha  wmo :  Ibr,  alutoog^  ho  nny 
»aIio 

itavIF,  be  dfpoMti 

anil  cun  drov  ogrtitiit  it.  A*  thin  ai^t 
of  driminB  •  chi^quo  oKiinat  anolbcr 
Trbii^b  liu*  been  oKoltauircd  ami  cun- 
nlldl,  CUB  bo  rnpauted  u  0^011  aa  ■ 
pUTcliai*  with  a  bunk  doId.  it  oflctta 
tba  (aue  incrcau  ot  purcbiuinic  power. 
TIm  anginal  loan,  or  orodlt,  pron  hj 
tbc  banker  to  Ills  cmloniDr,  ii  po- 
Initially  hhiIiIdIIiiiI  aa  a  taoana  of  pur. 
ohaae,  in  tho  bandi  of  thn  BocciwiTe 
iwrannpi  to  whom  portiona  of  tlia  tfpJit 
are  paid  amy,  Ju«(  »<  tbe  mircbaaing 
power  uf  a  bank  nota  i«  ntnlliplied  bj 
.1  1   _  ^j^  penoiis  ibtoogh  wboae 

»  befoiv  it  is  rotumud  to 
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ThuM  conudptationa  aliate  very 
much  from  the  iuportanco  of  any 
OBfdl  wliii'h  cno  bo  produced  in  nllay- 
ing  the  rii'iaaitiiclea  nf  <»miuer<:e,  hy 
M  iniwrflcinl  a  «>nlrivsn(;e  na  liie  one 
■10  niiit-'h  relied  on  of  late,  tho  rcstrio- 
tiiiD  of  tlio  iisue  of  bank  notca  by  on 
nrliSeial  rule.  An  examination  oT  all 
iliB  conaogucnccA  of  that  roatriclion, 
nnil  lui  eatinate  of  ibe  reiumu  for  and 
agoiurt  il,  nnst  ba  deferred  until  wo 
have  troftted  of  tlio  tbruign  Ktchaugoa, 
and  lb*  iiilenwiional  UDniments  tif 
buliiou.  Al  prwenl  we  nrfonlyooo- 
otiiied  with    titv   gcncrol   llicorj   of 


of  which  the  difinnl  lall^i* 
of  •lidi'ient  kinda  of  csoiil  >>  ao  c^b 
tiul  part. 

f  7.  TherebMbovBapvalaBMl 
ofdiscDa«iooandar|nmiMiluiite^^ 
tion  whrtlier  aeTcntl  ft  ihtmblitt 
ondit,  aoJ  in  partirnJar  nhatW  bak 
nolia,  Mcbt  to  be  conadcnd  aaB»^. 
The  quvsiitu  ia  ■■>  punly  mbal  aa  t> 
be  acarcely  worth  c»inng,  and  ^ 
wCHiM  hBT«  aonia  diGcuUy  in  ami* 
building  whr  >o  nncb  iuq/attia—  k 
attached  to  IL  if  llvr;  ^rcre  ■■«  wn 
authoriliel  who,  Mill  aiibiiiia^  li-  lit 
duvlriiia  oF  tlw  inCaBinr  of  auoftf  id 
of  pulitioal  Boonany.  tW  ib>  quaii9 
of  monoy,  onmpareil  vilh  that  id  on 
nioditiea.  det«nnina«  gaocni  fric« 
think  it  important  lo  prow  tJut  hm 
nutca  and  nu  othw  fg«aia  at  ciedit  M 
de 
tiiatbank 
oforedh '   "  .  _  .    . 

bowenr.  tiiat  prieea  do  not  diiptiad  ■ 
money,  Uit  on  purcbn>^cs,  Muoct  lift 
with  n  banker,  and  not  ilrawn  i^iiiiA 
or  drawn  apiinat  far  otker  pistfam 
than  biijiiug  oommnditiea.  baa  bo  el<4l 
on  prieea,  any  mon  (ban  mdH  wbitb 
is  not  naod.  Credit  which  i*  u^  » 
purchaae  cooimoditiin,  aflceta  prio*  ia 

and  credit  arc  tbiia  eoaeMy  aa  a  bk 
in  their  cHect  on  piicca ;  md  wbrlbs 
w  chooKc  to  eXnm  bank  noM  vilbilv 
one  or  I  lie  other,  ia  iu  this  respect  W 
tirel^  {auuBterial. 

Rince,    however,    Ihla    question   nf 

desiralile  that  it  ahould  be  anmitd. 
The  rcaaon  givoo  for  cnosideriiie  hit 
nolea  aa  money,  ij,  that  by  law  lad 
OBOgB  they  hnTB  tlio  propertT.  iartiiB- 
moiiey,  <rf  "    "" 


(inployed : 


.    <™^  -      -  - 

f  anggcats  itoilf  K 


remark  which  be 

that  on  ibi,  „,     ..     _ 

least  of  private  banke  are  nol  oomj  ; 
bt  a  ereditur  cannot  bo  forced  taace^ 
tittm  in  payment  of  a  debt.  Tbsy  (• 
tainly  close  the  Iranaaccion  if  he  (k» 
accept  Ihem  ;  but  aa,  on  Iba   aame  n^ 
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pOditicQ,  wonld  a  bale  of  cloth,  or  a 
pipo  of  wine ;  wliich  are  not  for  that 
reason  ri'garded  ns  moncF.  It  seems 
to  bo  an  essential  part  of  the  idea  of 
iDoner,  that  it  be  legal  tender.  An  in- 
ooDTertibie  paper  which  is  legal  tender 
ia  nnivenmUy  admitted  to  bio  money ; 
in  the  French  langungo  the  phrase 
papier-monnaie  actually  meang  incon- 
^^itilnlity,  convertible  notes  being 
merely  hiUeU  A  portettr.  It  in  only  in 
the  case  of  Bank  of  England  notes  under 
the  Uw  of  convcrtilniity,  that  any  diffi- 
caltj  arises ;  thoMO  notes  not  being  a 
legal  tender  fn>m  the  Bank  itself, 
though  a  legal  tender  from  all  other 
pcmona.  Bank  of  England  notes  un- 
doobtedly  do  close  transactions,  so  far 
mm  respects  the  buyer.  When  he  has 
ODce  paid  in  Bank'  of  England  notes, 
be  can  in  no  case  be  required  to  pay 
ewer  again.  But  1  corneas  I  cannot 
•M  how  the  transaction  can  be  deemed 
romplete  as  regarda  the  seller,  when 
be  will  only  be  ibund  to  have  received 
the  price  of  his  conimmlity  pro  vie  led 
the  bank  keeps  its  promise  to  pay.  An 
instrument  which  would  be  deprived 
of  all  value  bv  the  insolvenrv  of  a  cor- 
poration,  cannot  bo  money  in  any 
Dense  in  which  money  is  opposed  to 
credit.  It  cither  is  not  moiu*y,  or  it 
is  monev  and  credit  too.  it  may  bo 
most  suitably  dcscrilxd  as  coined  cre- 
ilit.  The  other  forms  of  credit  may 
be  distingoished  from  it  as  credit  in 
ioguts. 

§  8.  Some  high  authorities  have 
elaimed  for  bank  notes,  as  compared 
with  other  modes  of  credit^  a  greater 
iliHti action  in  respect  to  influence  on 
price  than  we  have  seen  reason  to  allow; 
»  dlfierence,  not  in  dopee,  but  in  kind. 
They  ground  this  distinction  on  the 
faA*t,  that  all  bills  and  cheques,  as  well 
as  all  book-debts,  are  from  the  first  in- 
tended tn  be,  and  actually  are,  ulti- 
mately lifinidatod  either  iu  coin  or  in 
notes,  'i  he  bank  notes  in  cin*ulation, 
jointly  with  the  coin,  are  thcR'fore, 
acTfirdiiig  to  these  authoriticN,  the 
basis  on  which  all  the  other  exi)edivnts 
ot'  credit  rest ;  and  iu  proportion  to 
the  ba.sis  will  be  the  superstructure: 
insomuch  tliat  the  quantity  of  bank 


notes  determines  that  of  all  the  other 
foFms  of  credit.  If  bank  notes  are 
multiplied,  there  will,  they  seem  to 
think,  be  more  bills,  more  payments 
by  cheque,  and,  I  prpsume,  more 
book  credits ;  and,  by  regulating  and 
limiting  the  i»sue  of  bank  notes,  they 
think  that  i\\\  other  forms  of  credit  are, 
by  an  indirect  consequence,  brought 
under  a  similar  limitation.  I  believe 
I  have  stated  the  opinion  of  these 
aotlioritics  correctly,  though  I  have 
nowhere  seen  the  grountis  of  it  set 
forth  with  such  diHtinctness  as  to  mako 
me  feel  quite  certain  that  I  understand 
them.  It  may  be  true,  tliat  according 
as  there  are  more  or  fewer  bank  notes, 
there  is  also,  in  general  (though  not 
invariably),  more  or  less  of  other  do- 
scri]>tionN  of  cre<lit ;  for  the  same  state 
of  aftkirs  which  leads  to  an  increase  of 
credit  in  one  shape,  leads  to  an  increase 
of  it  in  other  ^hapcs.  But  I  see  no 
reason  for  believing  that  the  one  is  the 
cause  of  the  other.  If  indeed  wo  begin 
by  assuming,  as  I  BusjH'rt  is  tacitly 
done,  that  priiies  are  regiilatril  by  coin 
.'ind  bank  notes,  the  projKtsition  main- 
tained will  certainly  follow  :  for,  accord- 
ing as  prices  are  higher  or  lower,  the 
same  purchases  will  give  rise  to  bills, 
cheques,  and  book  credits  of  a  larger 
or  a  smaller  amount.  But  the  premise 
in  this  reasoning  is  the  verv  proposi- 
tion to  be  proved.  SSetting  this  assump- 
tion aside,  I  know  not  how  the  conclu- 
sion can  be  substantiated.  The  credit 
given  to  any  one  by  those  with  whom 
he  deals,  does  not  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  bank  notes  or  coin  in  circulation 
at  the  time,  but  on  their  opinion  of  his 
f  olvency  :  if  any  cimsideration  of  a  mon<! 
general  character  enters  into  their  cal- 
culation, it  is  only  in  a  time  of  pressure 
on  the  loan  market,  when  they  are  not 
certain  of  being  themKclves  able  to  ob- 
tain the  credit  on  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  relv;  and  even  then, 
what  they  look  to  is  the  general  atSiU* 
of  the  loan  market,  and  not  (precon- 
ceived theory  apart)  the  amouiit  of 
bank  notes.  So  fur,  as  to  the  willing 
ues3  to  f/ice  credit.  And  the  willinji- 
ness  of  a  dts'ilcr  to  use  his  creilit,  de- 
pend*!  on  his  ('X|N>ctutions  of  ;rain,  that 
IS,  on  his  opinion  of  the  \tTv^vv\>W  V\i\.\3s>& 


prir*  of  liii  eommocliii 
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fMewli  Ills  purchnm  liejimd  hii  im- 
m^diola  moani  nf  paTmenl,  engaging 
M  jMy  at  m  Epccifiiil  lime,  be  does  to 
in  ihn  fxppctstion  eithnr  thai  the  tt«n>>- 
Htion  will  imvo  teniimBl«d  fAvtmnblj 
btlwe  that  lima  *rTivpf,  tir  thut  he 
khftll  ihea  be  in  ponessina  of  laffitieTit 
fnnda  frnm  the  nrucrwU  of  bi>  iiiliar 
tMlMKtInlH.  I'll*  fu)lilni«iit  oT  thrm 
npectationt  depend*  upoa  pr)c««,  but 
not  fjwciall]'  npvn  tlie  muiiunt  of  bank 
nMM.  II«iiia7,dMiblli>itii,BliH< Mk him- 
•elf.  in  CHB  hi  ibould  be  ilimppuinteil 
in  thcw  cipectalioD*,  to  what  quBrtvr 
he  cm  look  for  a  trniponir.v  ailvnnc«. 
to  enable  hnn.  nt  thn  wont,  to  keep 
hit  etingamenlH.  Bat  in  the  firet 
pUre,  thw  praapcctive  TEBiiistion  on  the 
wmcwhM  mon  or  lo»_  of  ififfioulty 
vbich  ha  may  linniin  tiilinKiin-rhu 
enibnirauiucnii,  neeiiin  liio  alouder  uu 


induoeidciit  to  b«  OMiph  n(  ■ 
in  a  period  iiuii|iMod  lo  he  loa  ■ 
Tcnlure,  aiid  upoa  pfnani  « 
of  <uooBK» ----'- 

jondth'il 

AndfDrthsr.Iani 

fidence  of  beiai;  So., 

or  iU-t'ortsne,  witl  naiiil)!  dapeei: 
their  opinina  cS  tiunr  «*a  indi<>«t 
credit,  witli,  perliap^  vnitie  conati 
tioD,  Dntuf  thoqna&llljr  of  IhBcniva 
but  of  the  eenenl  autc  at  ibt  ii  ._ 
market,    'laey  iiro  awan  thai,  in ott' 
of  a  commereial  crina,  tlicy  ahall  hnn 
difliniltr  in  nbUuDint;  wItiuoh.   b>< 
if  titff  Ihniicbt  it  likely  ihal  ka*i 
menial  rriria  wouli)  ocoii    "   "      -■  -  " 
had  rT>Bli»tiI,  they  vould 
Ifnogreatciiitractjoii  of  peiiuni<ati 
dit  decora,  they  will  fbcl  a»  dank^ 
obtaiaine  anjr  adrancf*   »lii'k   iL^ 
abanlutely  reqaire^  jxuridttl  tl>«  im^ 
of  their  ouni  affidts  at  tW  tn)Bafli4l 
in  the  oatimation  of  Irnilar*  a  mlfc.^ 
pnidfiect  that  thonc  adTum*  htD  If 


CHAPTER  Yin, 


that  piecea  of  paper,  of  no  intnniic 
value,  by  merely  beaiiDK  «pya  them 
in  profeaaion  of  being  equiva- 


lent to  B  certain  i 


0  pi 

benefit  to  the  iuners  which  could  have 
been  produced  by  the  caina  which  they 
parportod  to  represent ;  goremmenta 
began  tothiakthatit  wonld  be  a  happy 
device  if  tboy  could  appropriate  t^  theiD- 
•elvee  Ihia  bcncHl,  free  from  the  con- 
dition to  which  indiTiduali  iuuingBuch 
paper  enbetitutea  for  money  were  sub- 
ject, of  giving,  when  required,  for  (he 
iign,  tha  thing  eigniSed.  Hiey  deter- 
mined to  try  whether  they  could  not 
etnancipata  themaelTC*  from  tbi*  nn- 
pleaaant  obligation,  and  make  a  piece 
of  paper  istuod  by  thum  paai  lor  a 
jwond,  hj  inenlj  calling  it  a  ponnd. 


and  conaenting  to  tecein  it  iu  pan^- 
ofthetaiea.  AadaachiathenSBH*' 
>lidied  goT. 


'•ceneiaHj  macettitih 
o&eot:IbelienlM;#. 
■Iwaja  ncoeaded  fr* 


that  they  bare 

attaining  thii  r' 

lay  they  have  nlwaja 

time,  and  the  powar  b 

to  them  oiler  thej  hax 

by  the  moat  flagnnt  knoas. 

In  the  coae  anppotad,  the  fin 
of  money  are  performad  If  ■ 
which  dciives  it«  power  of  pert.. 
them  Bolety  from  coaTenticoi ;  hot  cm 
vcntion  ia  quite  anffieient  tOoMlfaA*' 
power ;  aince  nothing  nton  ii  MaM. 
to  make  a  pcraoa  accept  aaythng  Ii  , 
money,  and  even  at  any  nrhilruy  vNat^ 
than  the  penaaiion  that  it  wiD  H' 
taken  ftom  hint  on  the  aanM  tRBMlf 
otheta.  The  onlyqasatioa  i^  lAalv 
teminei  the  value  of  anch  «  ciilmrtt  i 
tinceit  cannot  be,  ■■  in  tfaecaaarfpU'    j 
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lA  wShcr  (or  paper  exchangeable  for 
MD  at  pleasure))  the  coat  of  produc- 

311. 

Wa  htan  aeeo,  however,  that  even  in 
I*  «aae  of  a  metallio  currency,  the  im- 
•diate  agency  in  detennining  its  value 

ito  oaantitj.  If  the  quantity,  in- 
■ad  or  defiending  on  the  ordinaiy  mcr- 
stfle  motives  of  profit  and  loss,  could 
»  artltrarily  fizc^  by  authority,  the 
Joe  would  depend  on  the  fiat  of  that 
rtikority,  not  on  coat  of  production. 
b»  qnantitj  of  a  paper  currency  not 
■fertible  into  the  metals  at  the  option 

Ae  holder,  can  be  arbitrarily  fixed ; 
pedally  if  the  issuer  is  the  sovereign 
mw  of  the  state.  The  value,  there- 
M,  of  such  a  currency,  is  entirely 
Drtrary. 
Soppoae  that,  !n  a  couutrv  of  which 

•  oorrency  is  wholly  metallic,  a  paper 
mncj  is  suddenly  issued,  to  the 
MMBt  of  half  the  metallic  circulation : 
It  by  a  banking  establishment,  or  in 

•  form  of  loans,  but  by  the  govem- 
ent,  in  payment  of  salaries  and  pur- 
ine of  commodities,  llie  currency 
ing  suddenly  increased  by  one-halt', 

I  prices  will  rise,  and  among  the 
ct,  the  prices  of  all  things  mode  of 
»1d  and  silver.  An  ounce  of  mnnu- 
ctured  gold  will  become  more  valu- 
Je  than  an  ounce  of  gold  coin,  by 
pre  than  that  custoninry  difibrcnce 
tiich  compensates  for  the  value  of  the 
ivkmanship ;  and  it  will  be  profitable 

melt  the  coin  for  the  purpose  of 
ing  manufactured,  until  as  much  has 
en  taken  from  the  currency  by  the 
bCraction  of  gr>ld,  as  had  been  added 
it  by  the  issue  of  paper.  Then  prices 

II  nDlapse  to  what  they  were  at  first, 
d  there  will  be  nothing  changed  ex- 
pl  that  a  paper  currency  haa  been 
Mtituted  for  naif  of  the  metallic  cur- 
ney  which  existed  before.  Suppose, 
«r,  a  second  emission  of  paper ;  the 
tne  aeries  of  effects  will  bo  renewed ; 
d  so  on,  until  the  whole  of  the  me- 
Uic  money  has  disappeared :  that  is, 
psper  be  issued  of  as  low  a  denonii- 
tion  as  the  lowest  coin ;  if  not,  as 
Kh  will  remain,  as  convenience  re- 
lirea  for  tho  smaller  payments.  The 
dition  made  to  the  tjuantity  of  gold 
d  ailfer  disposable  for  ornamental 


purposes,  will  somewhat  reduce,  for  a 
time,  the  value  of  the  article  ;  and  as 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  even  though 
paper  has  been  issued  to  the  original 
amount  of  the  metallic  circulation,  as 
much  coin  will  remain  in  circulation 
along  with  it,  as  will  keep  the  value  of 
the  currency  down  to  tho  reduced  value 
of  the  metallic  material ;  but  the  value 
having  fallen  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, a  stoppage  or  diminution  of  tho 
supply  from  the  mines  will  enable  tho 
surplus  to  be  carried  off  by  the  ordinary 
agents  of  destruction,  after  which,  the 
metals  and  tho  currency  will  recover 
their  natural  value.  We  are  here  sup- 
posing, as  we  have  supposed  through- 
out, that  the  count/y  has  mines  of  its 
own,  and  no  commercial  intercourse 
with  other  countries:  for,  in  a  country 
having  foreign  trade,  the  coin  which  is 
rendered  superfluous  by  an  issue  of 
pa}ior  is  earned  off  by  a  much  prompter 
method. 

Up  to  tills  point,  the  effects  of  a 
paper  currency  are  subntantially  tho 
same,  whether  it  is  convertible  into 
specie  or  not.  It  is  when  the  metals 
have  been  completely  superseded  and 
driven  from  circulation,  tnat  the  diffe- 
rence between  convertible  and  incon- 
vertible paper  begins  to  be  operative. 
When  the  gold  or  silver  has  all  gono 
from  circulation,  and  an  eoual  quantity 
of  paper  has  taken  its  place,  supposo 
that  a  still  further  issue  is  superadded. 
The  same  series  of  phonomena  recom- 
mences :  prices  rise,  among  the  rest 
tho  prices  of  gold  and  silver  articles, 
and  It  becomes  an  object  as  before  to 
procure  coin  in  order  to  convert  it  into 
bullion,  lliere  is  no  longer  any  coin 
in  circulation ;  but  if  tho  paper  cur- 
rency is  convertible,  coin  may  still  be 
obtained  from  tho  isKuers,  in  exchanga 
for  notes.  All  additional  notes,  there- 
fore, which  are  attempted  to  bo  forced 
into  circulation  after  the  metals  havo 
been  completely  superseded,  will  return 
upon  the  issuers  in  exchange  fur  coin  ; 
and  they  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
in  circulation  such  a  quantity  of  con- 
vertible paper,  as  to  ami.  its  value  below 
the  metal  which  it  represents.  It  is 
not  HO,  however,  with  an  inconvortiblo 
currency.    To  the  \uct^&<^  :kC  Vvliia.  \>i'% 


MRdtted  bf  kw)  then  it 

bt  iHocn  ma  J  add  to  it  in  ,. 

ie^  iti  *alne  uul  nidDK  |riow  n 
rt3«n;  lliaj  bmj,  in  otttr  n 
Mte  the  camng'  -witbout ' 

I  inWkmUi 
ia  tlia  nba  of  tlM«ire< 


Luj't  Mr  hiowcK  "  gl***  tu  •» 
Ml  aaBnilj  of  lOU.,  ilon  i 
whetbar  it  will  be  >qni*t 
or  to  M,  ■  few  jeu«  Ikhwb.     >      •• 
M  Ihii  aril  maii  ba  if  it  da) 
eolj  an  ecddcnt,  it  is  Mill  |uiib>« 
vh^  placed  at  tbt  HUtmy  £ipcaBl 
of  an  fndlnlHl  er  •  bod/  of  isdi- 
tidub;  vbo  naj  bm*  anj  Und  <r 
da^na  of  inlMMt  to  ba  aened  by  an 
aitifida]  flnotnatioci  tn  fbrtnnea;  and 
who  ham  at  laj  lala  ■  atnmit  btantt 
Ib  innaiiw  aa  nmob  aa  pnawbbt,  *fiJi 
baDeUfwin  iUdf  a aoum  of  pnifiL 
Ket  to  add,  that  the  itnien  ma/liaia, 
and  in  tba  eaaa  of  a  goveiBiDent  oaper 
■Jwan  bare,  a  direct  intereat  in  linrar- 
ing  tafi  Talne  of  Iho  oarrencj,  becauaa 
it  u  ihe  Rinltum  iQ  vbidi  tlicir  dutd 
ilebtH  arc  computod. 

I  S.  Ib  nrdcr  that  tbc  toIiib  of  l!ie 
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imoditiei 


D  Ihei 


Talua,  the  prc<iaui  nvtali,  )u,\ 
(Dude  in  oil  civiJind  countries  the 
Maiidard  of  rslae  for  the  circiiUting 
medium  ;  and  no  paper  currenc;  nopht 
to  exiat  of  which  the  value  cannot  be 
made  to  conform  to  theirs.  Kor  has 
Ihii  fundamMilBl  maiim  ever  \ieta  to- 
tirclv  lout  rislit  DlvTeii  by  the  pivem- 
meiita  vhich  hkve  moM  abuicd  the 
powor  of  cieatiDK  inconvertibla  paprr. 
If  they  liavB  not  (ns  tliey  gcncrnlly 
have)  profeued  an  intention  uT  paying 
in  Bprtie  at  tome  tndpGnile  future  time, 
tlioy  hare  at  IpasI,  bj  giving  to  tlieii 
paper  iraNCB  tlie  nameH  of  thvirciiins, 
niBdu  a  virtual,  thouich  generally   a 


apawMfianM 

Thitia  not  jam  nit  A, 
AB   i>uMM«t&il*   nn- 


m   b  not  Indaad  tho  ouUmM 
Jc  <hkb  eo««*nUttUt7  briivaS 
Bill  Iharo  U  -   -' —  — 
.]   iiuliuilii 
...Uu-f  Iho  . 

thu  jiri.-c  of  tka  pncioo* 
tn  buUirr*  uf  papor  uumot  i 
ui  b*  mitiTvriea  into  Inlli 

„.a  ibm  ii  nimo  loft  in  drLiii— ^ 
lOn  riiH*  and  fab  in  price  libFittaa 
ga :  ami   if  it  ■■  aWr*  Uh  U!" 
>,  ifaavmn)!  of  goU,  whickao 
cubed    into    tllu     oquinaleal  n 

~  .71  tOid..  it  acta  for  M-utHk 
ir,  Ibe  nine  of  the  crnna^  hn 
ijiul  tinat  -      '    '  ■        '  ^- 


•  •,    h«nliii«t  tbo  WBBO  01  wenaMiM 

ua   sr  vet*  auta'cGlnl  t«  tlriit  id* 

rule  bring  tbat  whetncmw  IiiiBb 

aboTc  tlio  Mint  priot^  'tlie  iaiH 

Jd  bo  contracteil  unlii  the  nvU 

yiii'i<  uf  bullion  and  the  Uint  prinaM 

jiKuin  in  acvordAKcc,  cucbaevaaai 

would  not  be  anhjeet  to  anvof  tktafc 

uHwnllr  deemed  iakeiviit  in  vi  Im* 

'"li'il^'flinurf,  «„_T«lc: 
w<ii]lil  hnvu  no  ncivauta;;! 
T'li'iuniciid  il  to  adoptioi..  .., 
\iLiil.if  currency,  n:Ktilat«d 
p[  ii'C  uf  bullion,  vould  confom 
jij  hU  its  variationa,  I0  a  oob 
(jll^  ;  ^nd  the  only  advantage  pvt"'^ 
wi'uM  he  that  of  eiT*niption  fram  f^ 
in'i  t-rily  arkcepin;;  anjl^wrvf  4*  lif 
jinuiiiiui  melalii;  ivliith  ia  not  1  rn; 
iii>|-;ii[n]i(  coneidernitinn,  e«pr«Hil<,*< 
:u  cuv.-mi^icnt,  w)  lorijc  aa  ita  psodwA 
in    iiol  ran|>Ci!tcd.   iionb   nol  konp,* 

iu.[  ri,,  liulik.  to  gr«h«t  and  anddea^ 

ri'dl  doiilit  uf  itfl  iHilvencr.  AjraW 
lhin  fni.-ill  n'lraDlB);!-  ii  to  bo  (H,  1*  ■!* 
tii5t  jilmt,  (he  poasiLilitj  of  fiamliiM 
tiinipiTiag  ^ritli  the  price  of  hullinif 
tlip  aake  of  BclinB  on  the  c^uieBfyi* 
tho  lonniicr  of  the  Rctitioua  oM* 
com,  to  iiiHuiaieB  the  aTcnfm  <• 
much  uidtojitttlv  complained  of  ■Ur 
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vn  laws  were  in  force.  Bat  a 
tronger  consideration  is  the  im« 
ce  of  adhering  to  a  simple  pnn- 
intelligible  to-tho  most  untaught 
t^.  Everybody  can  understand 
tibility;  e?ery  one  sees  that 
an  be  at  anpr  moment  exchanged 
e  pounds,  u  worth  fire  pounds, 
ition  by  the  price  of  bollion  is 
t  complex  idea,  and  does  not  re- 
md  itself  through  the  same  fa* 

associations.    There  would  be 
like  the  same  conii<lence,  by 

lie  generally,  in  an  iaconver* 
arrency  so  regulated,  as  in  a  con- 
«oiie:  and  the  most  instructed 
might  reasonably  doubt  whether 
.  rule  would  be  as  likely  to  bo  in- 
f  adhen*d  to.  llie  grounds  of 
ie  not  bein^  so  well  understood 

public,  opinion  would  probiibly 
mice  it  with  as  much  rigidity, 
I  any  circumstanoes  of  diihculty, 

be  likely  to  turn  against  it, 
to  the  government  itself  a  bus- 
n  uf  convertibility  would  appear  I 
h  stronger  and  more  extreme 
re,  than  a  relaxation  of  what 
possibly  be  considered  a  some- 
jtiticial  rule.  There  is  therefore 
it  prep<indemnce  of  reasons  in 
of  a  convertible,  in  preference  to 
ha  best  reg^ulated  inconvertible 
cy.  The  temptation  to  over* 
in  certain  financial  emergencies, 
trong,  that  nothing  is  admissible 

can  tend,  in  however  slight  a 
,  to  weaken  the  barriers  that 
nit. 

Although  no  doctrine  in  poli- 
tconomy  rests  on  more  obvious 
b  than  the  mischief  of  a  paper 
cy  not  maintained  at  the  same 
with  a  metallic,  either  by  con< 
iity,  or  by  som«  principle  of  limi- 
equivalent  tf>  it ;  and  although, 
>ng>y,  this  doctrine  has,  though 
1  alter  the  discussions  of  many 
been  tolerably  effectually 
led  into  the  public  mind ;  yet 
icots  are  still  numerous,  and 
or*  trerj  now  and  then  start 
th  plans  for  curing  all  the  econo- 
b^m  of  society  by  means  uf  an 
ted  iwue  of  inconvertible  paper. 


There  is,  in  truth,  a  gre^i  charm  in  the 
idea.  To  be  able  to  pay  off  the  na- 
tional debt,  defray  the  expenses  of  go- 
vernment without  taxation,  and  in  fiue, 
to  make  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, is  a  brilliant  prospect,  when 
once  a  man  is  capable  of  behoving  that 
printing  a  &w  characters  on  bits  of 
paper  will  do  it.  The  philosopher's 
stone  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
more. 

As  these  projects,  however  often 
slain,  always  resuscitate,  it  in  not  su- 
perfluous to  examine  one  or  two  of  the 
fallacies  by  which  the  schemers  impose 
upon  themselves.  One  of  the  com- 
monest is,  that  a  paper  currency  can- 
not bo  issued  in  excess  so  long  as  every 
note  issued  represents  property,  or  luui 
a  foundation  of  actual  property  to 
rest  on.  These  phrases,  of  represent- 
ing and  restintr,  seldom  convey  any 
distinct  or  well-defined  idea:  when 
they  do,  their  meaning  is  no  more  than 
this — that  the  issuers  of  the  paper 
must  hctre  property,  either  of  their 
own  or  entrusted  to  them,  to  the  valoe 
of  all  the  notes  they  issue;  though 
for  what  purpose  does  not  very  clearly 
appear ;  lor  if  the  property  canuot  be 
Claimed  in  exchange  for  the  notes,  it  is 
difficult  to  divine  in  what  manner  its 
mere  existence  can  serve  to  uphold 
their  value.  I  presume,  however,  it  is 
intended  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
holders  would  be  finally  reimbursed,  in 
case  anv  untoward  event  should  cause 
the  whole  concern  to  be  wound  up.  On 
this  theory  there  have  been  many 
schemes  for  "coining  the  whole  land  of 
the  country  into  money'*  and  the  like. 

In  80  fSur  as  this  notion  has  any  con- 
nexion at  all  with  reason,  it  seems  to 
originate  in  confounding  two  entirely 
distinct  evils,  to  which  a  paper  cur- 
rency is  liable.  One  is,  the  lUMlvency 
of  the  issuers ;  which,  if  the  paper  is 
grounded  on  their  credit — if  it  makes 
any  promi«e  of  payment  in  cash,  either 
on  demand  or  at  any  future  time— of 
course  deprives  the  paper  of  any  value 
which  it  aerives  from  tue  promise.  To 
this  evil  paper  credit  is  equallv  liable, 
however  moderately  used ;  ana  aiainst 
it,  a  proviso  that  all  issues  shoiild  bo 
"  founded  on  property/'  la  ioc  Yal^an»^ 
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that  notoR  Rhnuld  only  be  issued  on  the 
s<'«.urily  of  some  vahinhlo  thing  ex- 
pressly pledj^ed  for  thr*ir  redemption, 
wnulil  really  be  eflicaeioiis  as  u  pre- 
cautitm.  liut  the  theorv  takes  no  ac- 
count  of  another  evil,  which  iH  incident 
to  the  notes  of  the  most  colvent  tirni, 
coni|iany,  orpovcminent :  that  of  lK.«injj 
depn-ciated  in  value  from  leiiifr  issued 
in  excesKivc  quantity.  The  uKsiirnats, 
diiriii;:  the  French  Ilevohition,  were  an 
exnT'"«'('  of  a  currency  groun<led  on 
th-   e  p  -I'lciidcB.     The  a.Hsij;nuts  **  rc- 

})r.  cntcd '  an  immense  amount  of 
nui  .y  valuable  propi-ny,  namely  the 
landh  of  the  crown,  the  chun.h,  the 
monasteries,  and  the  emi^ants ; 
amounting  possibly  to  half  the  torri- 
torv  of  Franco.  They  were,  in  fact, 
orucrs  or  assignments  on  tliis  mass  of 
land.  The  revolutitmary  govtirnment 
had  the  idea  of  "coining'*  these  lands 
into  money;  but,  to  do  them  junt  ice, 
they  did  not  originally  contemplate  the 
immenKc  nmltiplication  of  i^sies  to 
which  they  were  eventually  driven  by 
the  failure  of  all  other  iinancial  re- 
sources. They  imagined  that  the  as- 
signats  would  come  rapidly  back  to  the 
issuers  in  exchange  for  land,  and  that 
they  should  be  able  to  reissue  them 
continually  until  the  lands  were  uU 
disposed  of,  without  having  at  any 
time  more  than  a  very  moihrato  quan- 
tity in  circulation.  Their  hope  was 
trnstratcd:  the  land  did  not  sell  h.o 
quickly  as  they  expected  ;  buyers  were 
not  inclined  to  invest  their  money  in 
possessions  which  were  likely  to  be  n?- 
Mumed  without  conqiensation  if  the 
Iievolution  succumlied :  the  bits  of 
paper  which  representr-d  land,  becom- 
ing prmligiously  multiplied,  could  no 
more  keep  up  their  value  than  the 
hind  itself  would  have  done  if  it  had 
all  been  brought  to  market  at  once : 
and  the  result  was  that  it  at  la^t  re- 
quired an  assignat  of  six  humhed 
francs  to  pay  for  a  pound  of  butter. 

The  (!xaii)ple  of  the  assignats  hiis 
been  said  not  to  be  conclusive,  because 
an  assignat  only  represented  hii:d  in 
general,  but  not  a  deHnite  quantity  of 
land.  'J\i  have  prevented  their  tlepre- 
eiaiion.  the  pn>per  course,  it  isaflimied, 
vkoulJ  have  been  to  have  iLadeu  valuu- 
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tion  of  all  the  confiscated  propcrtrtt 
its  metallic  value,  and  to  have  lagneA 
assiqnats  up  to,  but  not  bcyuod,  itwt 
limit ;  giving  to  the  holders  a  ridu  te 
demauil  any  piece  of  land,  ftt  its  !»• 
gistercd  valuation,  in  exchangee  ibr 
assignats  to  the  same  amonnt.  11kz« 
can  be  no  question  about  the  tuperioritf 
of  thin  plan  over  the  one  actuallV 
a<h)jit.'d.  Had  this  course  been  fuL 
lowed,  the  assignats  could  never  have 
been  depreciated  to  the  inordinate  do* 
grce  they  were;  for— as  they  would  ha\« 
retained  all  their  norchasing  powKria 
relation  to  land,  nowever  much  ttey 
might  have  fallen  in  respect  to  olb^ 
things— before  they  had  lost  ven*  moch 
of  their  market  yalue,  they  woold  pro* 
bably  have  been  brought  in  to  be  ex- 
changed for  land.  It  must  be  remeiD> 
benul,  however,  that  their  not  beiag 
depn'ciated  would  presuppose  that  no 
greater  number  of  them  continued  in 
cinulatiitn  than  would  have  circulaicd 
if  they  had  been  convertible  into  cash. 
However  convenient,  therefore,  in  a 
time  of  revolution,  this  currency  con- 
vertiblo  into  land  on  demand  uiglit 
have  been,  as  a  contrivance  for  selling 
rapiilly  a  great  quantity  of  land  with 
the  least  possible  B:icritice;  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  advantag^e  it  vould 
have,  as  the  i)ermanent  system  of  a 
country,  over  a  currency  convertiUs 
into  coin :  while  it  is  not  at  all  diflicult 
to  see  what  would  bo  its  disadvantages; 
since  land  is  far  more  variable  in  value 
than  gold  and  silver ;  and  besides,  land, 
to  most  persons,  being  rather  an  io* 
cumbrance  than  a  desirable  posses.'^itfni 
except  to  be  converted  int<^  nu'wy, 
pi>opie  would  submit  to  a  much  gn.'atcr 
depreciation  before  demanding  land, 
than  they  will  before  demanding  gold 
or  silver.* 

§  4.  Another  of  the   fallacies  frma 
which  the  advocates  of  an  inconvertible 

*  Among  the  schemes  of  currency  to  vhicK 
strange  to  say,  intelligent  writers  have  ben 
found  to  f^vo  their  saucticm,  one  is  as  fol* 
lows:  that  the  state  should  receive  In  pladgi 
or  niort»:age.  any  kind  or  anMunt  uf  pivperV* 
such  as  land,  stoclc,  &Ch  and  ahoold  adrsnoe 
to  the  owners  inconvertible  pap(>r  mooej  to 
the  u«tiinaie«i  value.  Such  a  c«m»nc»  would 
not  even  have  the  recomnieiidotiuiis  of  titf 
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1    of    thp     cnrrenoy 

ThiN  iJcii  n-M  tot 

bis    Kbbhj   cm 


ing>  all  the  capital  and 
coontry  into  eompietB 
ind  that  this  has  in«a- 


cnU.  I  presumo,  how- 
inducement  vfhiih,  «c- 
.  AtCwciod,  excited  thi> 

in  all  persona  engnged 
must  haic  liean  tbo  ex- 
etling  more  of  eomnio- 
',  more  real  ncalth.  in 

the   produce  of  their 

'cr"lat-'r  Cef 
3n,  by  the  very  terms  of 
I,  disKppointed,  since,  all 
ippooed  to  rine  eqaally, 
lily  better  paid  tor  his 
(ore.  Those  who  agree 
ood  coubl  only  succeed 
pie  on  to  tbcHG  unwonted 
a  prolontinlinn   of  what 

it  by  a  progroiwiTO  rise 
■a,  every  producer  shall 

r,  in  realitr.doesobtain. 
»ry  to  advert  to  any 
>bjoctions  to  thin  plan, 
tn  total  impracticuliilily. 
ifindinglhcnholc  world 
ever  in  tbo  belief  tbat 

icorering  that,  witli  all 
bey  cannot  buy  more  of 


anything  than  they  couH  before.  No 
sucb  miBtiike  vni  made  dnring  any  of 
thn  periods  of  high  prices,  on  tbo  ex- 
perience of  which  this  acliool  lays  on 
much  atresa.  At  the  periods  which 
Ur,  Attvood  mistoolc  for  times  of 
prosperity,  and  which  vers  simply  (as 
all  pcriMs  of  high  prices,  under  a 
convertible  currency,  mutt  b«]  times 
of  speculation,  tbe  speculators  did  not 
think  tbey  wore  growing  rich  became 
the  high  prices  wonld  last,  but  because 
they  n-outd  not  last,  and  because  who- 
ever contrived  to  realiio  while  they  did 
last,  would  find  himself,  after  the  re- 
coil, in  possession  of  a  EToater  [lumber 
of  pounds  alerling,  without  Iboir  hav- 
ing bocome  of  less  value.  If,  at  the 
close  of  tbe  speculation,  an  issue  of 
paper  had  been  made,  sufficient  to  keep 
prices  np  to  tbe  poitit  which  tbey  at- 
tained when  at  the  highest,  no  ODS 
would  have  been  mora  disappointed 
than  the  spcculalnrs ;  since  the  gain 
which  tbey  thought  to  have  reaped  bj 
ronlizing  in  time  [at  the  expense  of 
their  eiimpetitors,  who  bought  when 
they  sold,  and  bad  to  sell  oflar  the  revul- 
sion) would  have  faded  away  in  their 
hands,  and  instead  of  it  they  would 
have  got  nothing  except  a  few  more 
paper  tickets  to  count  by. 

Hunie's  version  of  the  doctrine  dif- 
fered in  ■  slight  degree  from  Hi. 
Attwood's.  He  thought  that  aU  com- 
modities would  not  rise  in  price  simnl- 
tnueously,  and  that  nme  peraons 
tlicrefare  would  ohtaia  a  teal  gain,  by 
gc^Iir.g  more  money  for  what  they  bod 
to  lelt,  while  tbe  things  which  they 
wished  to  buy  might  not  yet  have 
risen.  And  those  who  would  reap  this 
gain  would  always  be  (he  leemB  to 
think)  the  lint  comets.  It  seems 
obvions,  however,  that  for  every  person 


who  thus  ^ 

is  necessarily  some  ot 

gains  less,     llie  loser,  if  things  took 

place  OS  Hume  supposes,  would  bo  tbe 

seller   of  Ibo   conuiiodilies   which  are 

slowest  to  rise ;  who,  by  tbe  anpposi- 

tinn,  parts  with  his  goods  at  the  old 
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ome  lldng*  of  wUeh  I 


thit  money  will 

nioch    M    LefiK 

kwm  wkkt  ia  going  on,  ba 

Ui  price,  and  than  the  bi^ar  will , 

htwa  tha  gmn,  whiok  i*  Mpptwd  . 

MinnktalniiDdiatn-.    Art  ir.wth 

amtiuT,  th*  01187  doea  sot  Imow  th 

■tat*  of  the  MM,  aad  coIt  diKOTOn  i 

wbaa  bo  findi,  ia  bTiag  Ui  MCD*7  OD^ 


Nged,  it  AouU  Mam  ilut  hia  nart, 
ftM  the  opftrit*  ODM^  baiifuied. 


gonvmi  mn  |wiuinBwiit  niv  in  prmSf 

eaa  ti«Mflt«^r>i^«n^at  the  at^ 
pMaa  ofMMaiMdrafaa.  Th«fabat>to> 
tioa  of  paparftr  BMtaUo  eaneaqj  ia 
*  natioul  gaki:  aarftstbar  innMaa 
af  paper  b^ond  th&  ia  botafiKBof 

Ab  iMDB  of  notM  U  a  manireat  gain 
to  tha  iMHTi,  vbo,  VBtil  Ibe  Dotaa  are 
Mtomad  for  paTMeit,  eUeil  tba  naa  of 
tbem  aa  if  tbnwua  •  real  c^iital: 
•Ml  io  lane  aa  tbe  uotea  an  no  pemut- 
ucnt  addition  to  the  dUTencf,  but 
merely  mperaede  gold  or  rilvvr  to  th« 
Mae  amount,  the  gain  o!  the  iiaucr  is 
a  kiaa  to  no  cue :  it  ia  obisined  bj 
■aiving  to  the  comtiiiinity  tbe  «xpen>e 
of  the  more  coiitly  materinl.  ]lut  if 
thcte  ia  no  gM  or  ailrrr  to  bo  anpcr- 
aoded— if  the  nalva  are  added  to  tbe 
cnirency,  Imti^ad  of  being  aubiititutcd 
for  the  metallic  part  of  it — all  holden 
of  cnrrcnc;  loee,  by  the  depreciation  of 
ill  lalue,  the  ciact  equitslent  of  what 
tbe  issuer  gsina.  A  tax  is  Tirtuoll; 
levied  on  tfaeni  for  his  benetit.  It  irill 
be  otjjected  by  lome,  that  goini  are 
•bn  made  by  the  prodnocn  and  dealers 
who,  by  meane  of  tbe  increaaed  isauc, 
are  ncMmmodated  with  loana.  'i  hcint, 
however,  ia  not  an  additional  gain,  but 
Aportko  ofthat  winch  is  reaped  by  tbe 
inatier  at  tbe  expense  of  all  poaeeBiiors 
of  moasy.  Tbe  proBti  arising  frotn  tbo 
contribution  levied  npon  the  public,  be 
doen  not  keep  to  biinaelf,  bnt  divideB 
with  bi*  cnstontera. 


tbo  exjieWB  «r  nw  pclEc  cma* 
rro  ia  ajaotkoc  iivaat  nis  d^imi 
n  larnerdaaahnHaBlrb;  tb«4r 
>r  mim  Sxed  psemivT  aUifMW 
I  wicli  praauu  are  fttaij  by  a  i^ 
li'u  of  ill*  i-uiiuwj,  fnoB  a  failB 
Uin  bnrlJini  of  Ukw  dabta  v  Ar 
.-■fnnixiita:  ia  oAar  wwiK  fotd 

I  [■roperlj  of  tboir  tfe^Mn 

Unitilji'  tranaiaTTvd  ta  tbon. 
x-rlivial  riew    it  mtf  ba  ^ 


la  that  a  gawmd  ria*  tt  ■(■«•■ 
-  a  eonite  of  baneai  to  j  wfilM  m 

il'Ts;  by  ifimtalaUmg  iW  paM* 
.  ibrirlixedbtmbma.    AndlkatUl 

<^  nn^tmnlod  an  Adwilajc*.  tf  Mapif 
i><]  i:«>i  I'nilh  WPic  nf  in  laifsMM 
Die  world,  and  to  inifawlTy  Mid  M» 
,.  1CS  in  jnrticular.  NMBHrn-.ta*' 
'T.  hare  been  totmitomf  oitit 
T I .  ncy  ought  to  1*  dmvriaMoll* 
-  i.l-  Krwiti.l  oftlx  bvini:  dsOnlfc* 
■  li.'.'  iialioHiUc«-iiii^>r«ndprii»Wa* 
I'-r-iilnparlof  wliHl  ia  in  tlwiir  kai 
ii"  ecbcmrs  whinh  liam  teoU  iW 
iiy  baToalmuirt  nlvayabad  iMtV 
L[ir,-inco_of  aporial  and  til .uaiitiilJal 

'rnpenaatingfor  a  prior  iigw^ox^ 
liltni  ia  tbe  CQDlrwry  ^ireeliin. 

S    (1.     'ninii  in  KoglMid,  In  ■saf 

<i<  ii>iii'IyGuntciideJ,thalaUiSaaali« 
IJK'  [iDlional  debt,  and  a  BUli>^ 
privalo  debts  ilill  in  eiislausi  •«• 
iitni'letl  between  179T  and  111! 
h  11  llio  Biuik  of  Engiaiid  waa  a 
■.[.l.'ii  from  piTing  caal. far  iis nW; 
il  tlmt  il  IB  gruHfily  nojuirt  Io  l» 
>v.  r<,  (Ibnt  is,  in  tbe  cms  of  Uh  w 
..ii.il  di>bt.toBll  Inx-payeis)  thai llff 
i.iulil  be  paying  intn^Bl  on  iboaDi 

Milo',  wbicb  were  borrowed  in  g  -, 
.teii  ono.     Tbo        leciatiue,  ft.t« 
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ng  to  the  views  and  ol  jcctR  of  the  par- 
iealAr  writer,  wub  repreHcntcd  tu  have 
iveragied  thirty,  tit ty,  or  even  more  than 
Ifty  per  cent :  and  the  conc1u^ion  wan, 
Iwt  either  we  ought  to  return  to  this 
lepreciatcd  currcncv,  or  to  Ktrike  off 
mn  the  national  debt,  and  from  mort- 
pigM  or  other  private  debts  of  old  stand- 
Dfr,  «  pCTxrentage  corn'spondin;^  to  the 
Mtiraated  amount  of  the  depreciation. 

To  this  doctrine,  the  following?  was 
hm  answer  usually  made.  Granting 
ihat,  by  returning  to  casli  payments 
vitkont  lowering  the  standard,  an  in- 
iMticc  was  done  to  debtors,  in  holding 
&em  liable  for  the  same  amount  of  a 
SBTencv  enhanced  in  value,  which  they 
bad  borrowed  wliile  it  was  depreciated ; 
ft  is  now  too  late  to  make  reparation 
Sv  this  injury.  The  debtors  and  crc- 
IHora  of  to-day  are  not  the  debtors  and 
ncditorsof  1H19:  the  lapse  of  years 
has  entirely  altered  the  pecuniary  rela- 
of  tiie  community ;  and  it  being 
nblo  now  to  ascertain  the  par- 
persons  who  were  cither  bene- 
itcd  or  injured,  to  attempt  to  retrace 
mt  ntevn  woald  be  not  redressing  a 
imm^,  but  smteradding  a  second  act 
if  wide-Npreau  injustice  to  the  one  al- 
«ady  committed.  This  argument  is 
lertunly  eonciusive  on  the  practical 
{■estioii;  but  it  places  the  honest  con- 
slorioii  on  too  narrow  and  too  low  a 
{rvond.  It  concedes  that  the  mcafniro 
tf  1819,  caUed  Peel's  Bill,  by  which 
Vbdi  payments  were  reHumed  at  the 
■icinal  standanl  of  3i.  lit.  lO^d.,  was 
i<Mllr  the  injustice  it  was  said  to  bo. 
rhis  18  an  sidmission  wholly  opposed 
to  the  truth.  Parliament  luul  no  alter- 
MtiTe ;  it  WM  absolutely  bound  to  ad- 
bere  to  the  acknowledged  standard ;  aa 
■ay  b^  shown  on  three  distinct  grounds, 
two  of  fact,  and  one  of  principle. 

Tho  reasons  of  fuct  are  th<*se.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the 
lebt«i.  private  or  public,  incurred  during 
the  Wiiuk  restrirtion,  were  contract<>d 
in  a  currency  of  lower  value  th:in  that 
in  which  the  int<^'r<*st  is  now  paid.  It 
is  inil«^'-d  true  that  the  susm^nsion  of 
the  obligation  to  pay  in  specie,  d>d  put 
it  in  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  depre- 
ciate the  currency.  It  is  true  also  that 
the  Bank  really  exercised  that  power, 


thoiiirli  to  a  far  hsu  c\l«:nt  ilian  is  often 
pretended;  since  the  dillercmic  butwe-.u 
the  market  price  of  gold  and  the  Mint 
valuation,  (Hiring  the  gn^ator  p'lrt  of 
the  inten'al,  wos  very  trillin-^,  and  when 
it  was  greatest.,  during  tho  List  five 
years  of  the  war,  did  not  much  exceed 
thirty  per  cent.  To  the  extent  of  that 
difleren-e,  tho  currency  was  depre- 
ciated, that  is,  its  value  was  bclow 
that  of  the  standard  to  which  it  pn)- 
fesricd  to  adhere.  But  the  statu  of 
Eun>pc  at  that  time  was  such — there 
was  HO  unusual  an  ab»ori>tiou  of  the 
precious  metals,  by  hoarding,  and  in 
tho  military  chests  of  tho  vast  armies 
which  then  desolatetl  tho  Continent, 
that  the  value  of  the  standard  itseh' 
was  very  considerably  raised :  and  the 
best  authorities,  among  whom  it  is  sui- 
ticient  t<j  namo  Mr.  Tooke,  have,  ai'ter 
an  elaborate  investigation,  ssitisitcd 
themselves  that  the  diilercnce  between 
paper  and  bullion  was  not  greater  than 
the  enhancement  in  value  ot'  gold  it.seir, 
and  that  the  paper,  though  depreciated 
relatively  to  tne  then  value  of  gold,  did 
not  sink  below  the  ordinary  value,  at 
other  times,  either  of  gold  or  of  a  con- 
vertible pajicr.  If  this  bo  true  (and 
the  e\'id':nccs  of  the  fact  are  condn- 
siv<!ly  stated  in  Mr.  Tooke 'a  liUfory 
of  Prices)  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
case  against  the  fundholder  and  other 
creditors  on  the  ground  of  depreciation 
is  subverted. 

But,  secondlv,  even  if  the  cum  ncv 
had  really  loen  lo\v«^n'll  in  value  at 
each  period  of  the  Bank  restrict iun,  in 
the  same  degree  in  which  it  wiis  di*- 
preciated  in  relation  to  its  standa^l. 
wo  must  remenilj4;r  that  a  part  only  of 
the  national  debt,  or  of  utlier  perma- 
nent engagements,  was  iuciirn;d  diiri-.ig 
the  Bank  restrict  ii«n.  A  larre  ]>{irt 
had  been  contraet;'d  beft)ro  IT'JT  :  a 
still  larger  during  the  early  y.  ars  of 
the  restriction,  wh^i  the  dilVeinMi-e  Iv- 
i  twecn  pap«?r  and  gold  was  yel  .•»niall. 
I  To  the  holders  of  tho  former  pr.n.  an 
I  injury  was  done,  by  paying  the  int«'r.  >t 
ftir  twenty-two  years  in  a  depn'-eiatf.vl 
currency:  those  of  the  second,  suU'rn'd 
an  injur}-  during  the  years  in  whidi  tho 
interest  was  pai<l  in  a  .rurrency  more 
dcprec'atcd  tiian   that   in   wliioli  the 
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Idom  mn  eoatndsd.    T»  ban 

•BDnd  Mdi  pRTiDcnts  M  •  loirer 
itaadttd  WDttlil  tinvo  Imhi  to  mrpa- 
twata  iha  bjjniT  U  tttan  tw»  oUsiei 
■f  mditon,  u  otder  to  kvoid  pnoe  an 
■B^  bcDtfit  to  a  tliiid  oki^  tIm  had 
Int  their  laatef  daring  the  fair  year 


, L  Ai  it  Itilhvre 

*M  aa  nadtipAftiiMit  to  em  Mt  of  per- 
■oni,  and  ui  ompayiBont  to  anotMr. 
'As  Uto  If  r.  UndMt  took  tka  tnabU 
to  malu  an  arillunitical  compariMt 
b«twe«n  tbs  two  amonuta.  He  aaoor- 
tuned  kf  calenlation,  that  if  an  ao- 
oqn&t  had  bean  mads  oat  in  1S19,  of 
vhat  tha  Ibndholdm  had  (gained  and 
lott  ti]^  tbo  Tarialion  of  the  paper  ear- 
IMIC7  from  ita  itandard,  they  iRinld 
ban  been  lonnd  ai  a  bo^  to  have  been 


it  would  not  be  fivn  the  fimiUiDldara 
collMtiTel;,  but  to  them. 

ThiH  it  ii  with  the  bet*  of  the  cue. 
Bnt  tbcM  reiuoni  of  fact  are  not  the 
slrongcrt.  There  is  a  rcBKm  ol  prin- 
fipla,  Btill  more  powerful.  Kiippcae 
Ilinl,  not  a.  part  oF  tlio  debt  mcr.lj-,  but 
the  whole,  nod  beea  contncied  in  a 
denrcnaled  currenc/,  doprocintcd  not 
only  in  compariann  with  iti  itandnnl, 
bnt  with  ita  own  value  before  and 
after;  and  that  wo  were  nowpajing 
the  interMt  of  this  debt  in  a  currenry 
of  Gflj  or  even  a  hundred  per  cent 
more  valnnble  tbao  Ihnt  in  which  it 
wu  contracted.  What  dilferenco 
wouM  thia  make  in  the  obli^'iilion  of 

C]-ing  il,  if  the  condition  tbnt  it  nbaiiU 
BO  paid  was  part  of  the  original  cnm. 
Iinot  i  Kaw  tluH  i»  not  ooly  tmlh,  but 
em  than  the  tmth.  Tbo  compact 
Blipnlated  better  terms  far  tbo  limd- 
lioljer  than  he  bsa  receircJ,  During 
the  whole  caiilinuaiicG  of  the  Bank  lo- 


atriction,   tti*n   wnM  • 


capabU  of  bindine 

pDjmciDl*  ahnnM  be  w.a[wuf4  «•  it 

unjiinitl    fwtine,   at  fartlicM   m  i 

Tiinntba  aOvr  the  conchmoa  of*  ] 

ni-nil  peare.     Thia  w«*  thenfa*  _ 

actual  couditioa  of  ovvt^  loati:  ladlh 

temu  onhp  Inin  wen  mure  faTmnMr 

ta  COiuidi' ration  of  it.      Wilfann  mm 

•vA  alipiilnlion,  the  Gorcnm 

DM  faavo  L'ipecled  to  borrow 

the  tanu  en  whiffa  Inana  ara  __  - 

the  —Iht  prtw—  of  India.    VaM 
beat  VMMMd    and    arewed    '' 
•ftar    taNMbw     ilu     man 
ttandaid  at  «fii^  it  wm  «■ 
might  beTHrnbanontlv  low^md, ! 
eitcnt  which  to   the   "r<tll«iii.   — 
dooi"    of   a   le^ilatim   of    tuTOem 
toilet  anpm  fit— who  md   «»» 
Mte  of  interest  wonM  hare  beeo  > 
nentbrfMMMdt  to  prntmuof  rv 
aenn  to  riak  tWr  aatio^  in  m 
adTentnra?    Bowei-vr  moch  tbo 
holden had gaincii  tv  the  resun 
of  cash  pajment  a,  the*  leroiE  of  tbe  OS- 
tract  bsured  their  giriog  vnplenlv 
for  it.    Tliry  give  vatao  for  men  A* 
tbey  reecired;    aince   c>^  nrnml' 
wcronot  rcnuacd  in  ui  uoaUi^btlii 
as  many  jean,  afW  the  peace,   h 
that  waving  all  our  Mgmiwato  eMfl 
the  lait,  aMconoeding  «Iltt*faikw 
aerted  on  tlm  other  «i£  of  tl»fHrti4 
tito  fiiiiilliiiMi  III  i  ml  I  ml  iiMmiin  iiiiMt 
beoefiied,  are  the  injorwd  paitf;  m 
wonld  have  a  claim  to  ootDpenaatinif 
such   rlflim*  were  not  Teij   profe^ 
barred  by  the  inipoaaibiiitrof  a$a>- 
lion,  and  bjthe  aalntarjgeneialnanB 
oflawsnd  policy, that qDeation*«h>idl 
at  wnnn  time  or  anolhcT  nma  is  a 
tnd. 
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S  1.  Amtn  tlie  eUnienlarv  e^posi-  I  turn  tin  qiicftlioainlbegeneialflnT. 
tion  of  the  theory  of  money  contained  I  of  Value,  whith  couki  not  be  ■^■J, 
in  the  last  few  chn^cra,  wc  shall  re-  |  lotilf  diHcuued  until  the  uaHn  '■' 


wtttiaii*  ef  ISoBcj  were  in  lame 
BMur*  WHlanlood,  tKcauss  (he  emm 
pnut  «bich  we  iiavo  to  contend 
■inljr  originate  in  a  mUunderatani!- 

V\t  thoM  operatinni. 
■  Iwve  Kcn  that  the  valoe  of 
nothing  gTuvititea  towanla  n  c«r- 
iB  Budiuni  poiut  (wliivh  hoi  been 
IM  tin  Natural  Value),  nsmdy, 
M  kt  irliicli  it  eiclungei  for  ovci? 
bar  thinR  in  the  rullo  of  their  coit 
pmluclion.      Wo  lm»o  >oen,  too, 


Kttbe  KtlMl  or  market  value 
1m,  or  norijr  lo,  witb  tbe  uaturnl 
^le,  Mily  on  an  avcTSfte  of  y ran  ; 
id  iicuoiiaiuilly  eillicr  riting  al>ove, 
MliDg  bclai*  it,  from  alteralioaa  in 

•  doDMUiii,  or  ciKianl  flaotuatiDns  in 

•  ■■t>pl]':  but  tliat  theie  variations 
nect  tbenuclveii,  through  tlte  tvn- 
■H  of  tba  (upply  to  accommodato 
■If  to  the  demand  which  eiiiti  I'ur 

•  comioodity  at  Id  natural  value.  A 
•nal  roDvergeuce  tliui  rciults  from 

•  balance  of  □p[)Oii(e  divci^eiiccn. 
•artb,  or  acarciiy,  on  tlie  one  lianil, 
d  Onr-aupply,  or,  in  mercantili:  lan- 

X,  gtitt,  on  the  olher,  arc  inc'deut 
eommoditicB,    In  the  first  case, 

•  commodity  tSm^l*  to  (ho  pro<lu>:erB 
nllen,  ittula  the  dcliuiciicy  lasln,  nn 
lyvuallj  high  rata  of  protit:  in  the 
eonil,  the  supply  htiti);  in  ciceas  of 
■t  lor  wliich  a  demand  ixisla,  at  auvh 
wlufl  Ba  will  afford  the  ordinary  pn>lit, 

•  wllcn  muBt  be  content  nitli  Ii-sm, 
id  moat,  in  extreme  roses,  aalmit  to 
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tended  in  tho  First  Book  ;•  bnt  it  vaa 
pot  pouiilite,  in  that  ala^S  of  ODf  in- 
quiry, to  enter  into  a  complete  exami- 
Qation  of  an  error  (as  I  conceive)  essen- 
tially grounded  OQ  a  misuudcrstanding 
of  the  phenomena  of  Value  and  I'rice. 
The  doctrine  appears  to  me  to  in- 
volve so  much  ini-onsistency  in  itivcry 
conception,  that  I  lecl  conaiderabje 
difficulty  in  K'vins  H'oy  statement  of  it 
which  shall  be  at  once  clear,  and  natis- 
factoTy  to  its  suiiporters.  The/  agree 
in  maintaining  that  there  may  be,  and 
sometimes  is,  an  excess  of  productioDH 
in  general  bcruud  the  demand  for 
Ihem;   that   when   this  ha;>jic 


ti 


I  this  ph< 


ftj  exist  in  the  cose  of  any  one 
nmodity  whatever,  many  pvr- 
aa,  includiug  aouie  diatiuKuislivd 
•lilical  economists,  have  thought 
kt  it  may  exist  with  regard  lo 
I  commodities;  that  thcro  may  bu 
general  overproduction  of  wealth; 
adpply  of  commuilitics  in  the  apn^ 
lie,  Borpaasing  the  demand;  and  a 
uanjuent  depressed  condition  of  all 
iMuar.f  producers.  Againiit  thisdov- 
ilf.  of  which  Mr.  Molilma  ami  Ih. 
halmeni  in  this  countiy,  and  .M.  dc 
mooJi  on  the  ConiinenI,  were  ilic 
lief    apostles,  1   have  ftlread;  cuo- 


ihei 


with 


a  prott;'  that  tliei  _ 

deproaiion  of  priceH  or  values  (Ihcyare 
seldoni  accurate  in  diaeriniiiialiiig  bV' 
twcen  the  two),  so  lliat  proJucim,  the 
mora  they  pnidiice,  find  tbemHlrcK 
the  poorer,  iuHteud  r>f  richer :  and  Dr. 
Clialmera    accordingly    inculcates  on 

gain ;  whihi  tjiiniiaadi  di 
vhinery,  and  (ho  varii 
which  increase  product  i  v 


both  D 


nulai 


Thev 


.pital  may  proceed  loo  fas 
for  liio  moral,  but  for  tho 
IciestB  uf  thoee  who  pcmiuco  and  :iccu- 
muhiti;;  and  ihcj-  enjiiiii  tlic  rich  I" 
pinrd  aEainst  iIiik  evil  bj  an  uniple 
unpnHluv:tive  cons  u  nipt  ion. 

§  !.  ^Vhen  ihcsc  wrilers  speak  of 
the  supply  of  coiniuoililies  na  uul- 
running  the  deinuuil,  it  ia  not  clear 
which  of  tho  two  ek-nienta  of  dcinund 
they  have  in  view — the  desire  to  pn«- 
aeas,  or  the  meaiiH  of  purchase ;  whether 
their  meaning  is  that  there  are,  in  Kiieli 
coKcs,  more  cuiiHumable  prmlints  in 
cxislcncu  than  lliu  public  di'!>iivH  In 


First,  let  mi  snppnso  that  tho  (pinn- 
titj  of  eianiiHsIiiies  prwlunil  i*  n<>t 
greater  than  the  cmiDnuiiity  wmiU  lu 


pn>»il)lc  that  tlwrc  slinuld  be  a  ricfi- 
i-iciirv  of  diMiiainl  I'dr  uU  <-oramo<lities 
ior  vniit  (»f  tli(*  moans  of  puymont? 
'rh<w  xi'ho  think  fu>,  cannot  Iiavo  con- 
si*  ici-od  Aviiat  it  is  wliirh  ct institutes 
thr  iiicans  oi'jiaynx'nt  tur  cimiuKxlities. 
It  is,  Kiniply,  (•<ininiii']iti«^H.  Kach  per- 
soii'k  muaiiH  of  paying  for  ihc  produc- 
tions of  otIkt  |M-iijih'  i.'onsists  ot*  thoso 
wliit-h  lie  liiniM'lr'  ]jOhM*ss«>s.  AH  Millers 
;ire  inevitably,  an>l  l»y  tlic  nii'anin?  of 
tlip  vonl,  b:iyi'rs.  <  inild  wt*  Kiuldonlv 
<lonU(*  the  jinKlu'tivc  |Hmor8  of  the 
(•ountry,  wc  .should  doul)l«'  tlio  nupply 
of  coniniotlitifH  in  cvrry  market;  hut 
wo  bhonhl.  Iiy  the  same  stnike,  doiiMc 
the  punduisin;;  powi-r.  Kverylioily 
wonlif  brim;  ii  duuhlc  di-niand  ah 
\\r\\  as  siipiily:  overyUKly  wonlil  Iw 
al»le  to  buy  lvii'<!  as  much,  becaUfV 
••very  <»no  won'd  have  twi«t'  iw  ninch 
lO  ollV-r  in  oxchaniri'.  It  in  [»robable, 
ihd4>i>d,that  then*  would  now  Ix*  a  .su|H*r- 
lluity  of  rirtain  tiling.  Althoiiirh  the 
■  ommunity  would  willimrly  iloublo  itH 
M-_".'ii"-ratt'  ntnsiiniptiori,  it  mav  alr«Mdv 
!;;i\>-   MS   iniK  h   ;is   it  «l'*>;r'S   n\'  smmh* 

•  n!!iii;<iliii»';,  aii'l  it  njay  pnl"«-r  to  do 
ri;.»r  ■  tiian  tlouli'*  its  rniih.iuijitiiiii  al' 
I'iin  r».  "F  to  cxmiv  its  ini'n  a^id  pur- 
<  li:.-iii'^  piiwiir  on  siiiMc  n« ■^^  thin;^'.  It 
--'.  ill'-  'iipi'lv  will  ;i'l:ij»t  ifsi'lf  ;iit.'or-i- 
jiilIv.    .-.m  I   til'-   ^.■^I;I■  N   ol"  tliin-s    will 

•  •■•mitjii'-  t)  ••iiiii«)riM  to  ih«'ir  c»"*l  <•!' 
|H-i' liutiun.     At   any  rate,  it  i>  a  slu-i-r 
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ability  to  parchaac,  but  tli<*  cIhri«  Id 
poMCHn,  that  iaUs  sUort,  ainl  that  iW 
giMieral  proJiKe  of  iadmtrj  nu;  iie 
groatcr  than  tbc  conununity  duant  M 
cunHunic — tho  part,  at  loaat,  uf  the 
coinniunity  which  has  an  eqmTakkt 
to  ^i^'i--  It  »  evident  enough,  ikii 
prodnce  makos  a  market  for  pradoMi 
and  that  tliere  is  wealth  in  thecountit 
with  which  to  purchase  nil  the  w«ihk 
in  tho  rountrjr;  but  thoitc  who  Liw 
the  moans,  mar  not  have  the  waou, 
and  tlioso  who  have  the  want!«  ibit  h 
without  the  meana.  A  |M»riion,  iiat- 
fon*,  of  the  commodtties  pMdnoediiij 
In>  unable  to  find  a  mnriset,  from  iW 
abpenre  of  means  in  thi«o  who  kaw 
t)i<'  desiru  to  consume,  and  the  vwl 
of  dcsiire  in  thow  who  hare  the  neuL 
'J  his  iH  much  tho  most  plansihk:  urn 
of  the  doctrine,  and  docs  not,  like  isii 
which  WR  first  examined,  intolfc  a 
contradiction.  There  nmv  easily  be  I 
greater  ouantitj  of  any  pa'rticuhiroi» 
modity  tnan  is  desired  by  tht^se  vW 
liavo  the  ability  to  pun  hasi'.  ana  ii 
is  abstractedly  o<inci>ivablt>  ihat  i\ai 
mii^'lit  ly*  (lie  casio  with  all  c«»cnnl•>i^ 
tii's.  The  fiTor  is  in  not  pt-rvtiiia,' 
that  though  all  w  hd  h.ivo  an  i^ui\ai-.-Bi 
to  u'iv'',  nn'fff't  bo  nilly  pro V ill. -d  piiii 
«'v«'ry  <•  iji'iumaldo  nrtii.K»  whioh  ibrjr 
dfsip'.  till"  iiu'X  that  thfv  pi  rin  a-.iuia^ 
to  thi-  pnxlurtioii  provt-s  that  thii  it 
not    (irfiuiNt/  tin*    o.iH.\      A-iM'.ir^'  tia 


Il'^l1l.^t\  tliat  all  tliiii'.:-  -lioidil  fall  in  '  mi'.-,l  faviuirablu  liyi^otliosis  for  ihf  j-iir- 
\aliii,  aiid  liiai  ail  i»i<"!:i«'i.->-s  sliouM.  \)n^i\  that  tif  a  liinitt-d  cu::rii..i.iiv, 
in  ( •'ji..ii|:;iiii-.'.  li«'  iii^iiiiii  i- iply  n  iiiU-  ■  fViv  iiii'rnbrr  of  wliii-li  p.iii<  vys  ^s 
n<'Ml'' I.     Ii'  xai'i- •<  Diiialu  lb'"  sa:ii«'.  ;  iM'H'Ii  •>f  iii'c»-*'s:irii's  and  of  all  kr-'-'J 

liixun«-<  as  lu'  ib'>in'.s:  and  wn-.  l'  i:  i> 
not    « '•ni-«-iv;ibK'     that     jh--S'iii'  »;.  ■?* 
wants  wiTi-  compUtrly  sati-lntl  w'J.i 
lab' air  and  rronomize  tn  obtaiii  9'i*> 
tliry   dill  n«)i    di*sin\    RiiftjMiso  tlia;  ■» 
fop-i^nrr  arrivo>,  and  prinluois  sn  i<r 
<lit:oual<juaMtity  of8«>nu'ihini:  vit  wuul 
tlnTi'   was  aln-ady   rnoue:!!.     \\en\  :J 
will  Ix'  said,  is  ovi>rpri*»lai-tii.iTi :  l.'J?. 
I    n'|ily;    ovir  jinMhu.tion  of  llint  r4> 
ticulararticb' :  tbc  mmniunity  uwulri 
no  more  of  that,  but  it  waiiu-<l  ►■n.'- 
tbini:.     'Ibr  old    inliubitants.  in'i".--!- 
wanu-il    notbiiiu^:     bnt     did    ni>t   tL-. 
fon-ijrni'r    himsrif    want     P'^nkthi;.!.'' 
Winn   ho    ]»ro(hK'cd    tin*    KnjvrtjU.'.:* 
arlicb',    was    he   labouring   witl-Hit  * 


■.-.  iiat  li'i-')ii:' -^  of  |;ii'«x  is  iinniati-iinb 
-iiii-i'  till-  n:i;uii'  raii.'ii  ut'  pr:i!ii.«rs 
■I'll  >.  n  i|  (i<'ji<:;d  i-n  li"\".  mim-'Ii  ni'iipy. 
b'jt  iM  l:ii\\    iiiV-b  ..;   i.>:' -n'l.abi  ■   ar;i- 

■  1<  <.  they  olij.iin  i".»r  ti;i  ir  i-ooU.  \U - 
'  i'l  ■  .  nii>-.ii-\  is  ;i  (-••m;mi<-  lit  \  :  and  ii  all 

■  ■•>:i,iiii<.lilirs  art-  s-i|'|»i>m  d  to  1>«'  i|i»iil»li  d 
'.'.]  i|i'anti{y,  \\r  niii-l  siij'i'iiM-  ninni-y 
;<i  l-i'  (liMjl'Ii'd  t'">.  and  tlnii  pri<"'"^ 
would  no  niou;  fail  tban  \aiii'  s  wcul'l. 


A  ST'^'n'Tal  nvi  r  s'll'ply.  '""r  cx- 
i  "•«.<  ot  ;j11  (•■.»nwwlit ii's  ain  v<'  lln'  «1«'- 
i.iand.  ho  »ar  as  dctnanil  ro!i>ists  in 
nit  aiis  of  Davmrnt,  is  ibus  nbown  t«i 
l.i'  an  linj'o-si'.iility.  Hut  if  may,  jxr- 
h-H's,   \n:  >app;>5tMl  tbat  it  \>  iua  tii«* 


vug  thiuft ...  .     „  .  . 

...uitnl,  perliiiin,  rooil,  jttid  hat  pro- 
dureil  watches,  with  wliiuk  eveT;D0il7 
Kniliricnilj 
'    Lrousht 

FT  &  drmnml    .  _    

to  oU  ihot  ho  could  pmluce  by 
idufilrr,  unJ  it  viii  hii  tiuunea 
to  we   llmt  llie  iiipply  hit    brought 
ahonlil  l-f  koitaUc  to  that  ili'inaiiiJ.    If 
>t  pri  iduce  BOmothii 


Ik  CTNiKI 
Ueof 

tho  cnmmiuiit)',  fur  the  mliiifadirin  of 
which  auina  one  rrmi]d  grow  niorf  food 
and  pre  it  lo  him  in  exclinngc,  ho  hod 
th«  ■lletnatiTe  of  t^triog  fooil  ibr 
hn>t«lt';  cithrrim  In'sh  laud,  if  tlicre 
wu  any  DDOccujiinl,  or  u  a  tsuanl, 
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rluslon,  Fgr,  uliat  do  thear-  ptraonit 
do  with  tboir  wiving?  'lliey  invert 
tliem  productively ;  tlmt  ii,  ex]>ciMl 
theiQ  in  eoipktfini;  labour.  Id  other 
wards,  huving  a  puniliaiing  power  be- 
longing to  theiu,  morv  tliaii  tli<>y  know 
what  to  do  with,  tliey  make  orcr  the 
surplus  of  it  ibr  the  general  beuofll  uf 
the  labouring  rhus.  Now,  will  thai 
clou  alio  not  kmw  wh:it  to  do  with 
it?  Ate  we  tn  aiippuea  thnt  tbey  ton 
haTe  their  wants  jiarfectly  HiinGed, 
and  go  OQ  lab:nirin^  Iroin  luere  halntV 
Until  Ihia  in  tlic  f asp ;  until  the  wnric- 
iiTg  <.'las!iei  hnire  alao  tviiolKd  the  point 
of  iiatlety— thifFO  will  bo  no  want  of 


■,  or  aervani,  of  i 


..  )  bo  partially 
Kami  from  klwur.  Ho  ban  produced 
«  thin^  not  wanted,  iiulcad  of  what 
wsi  wantvd ;  and  he  himxsll',  perhnpi, 
is  nut  the  kinil  of  producer  who  is 
wanti^I:  but  tbrre  is  do  oTer-jiro- 
dBEliun :  proilncliun  in  not  cxccisive, 
bat  m-ti-ly  ill  asMirtol.  Wu  fww  bc- 
faru,  that  whoever  brings  additional 
Mooniodilics  to  th«  nuirliet,  brings  an 
■ddilienal  power  of  parchaao ;  we  bow 
■C«  that  he  brin^  also  an  addilioiial 
desire  to  nmnaie  *  dncc  if  lie  had  not 
that  dnin',  lie  would  unl  have  troubled 
Irimwll'  to  produce,  ^cither  uf  the 
•tmu-ntii  of  demand,  then'lbrt-,  can  he 
vaMin';,  when  them  is  iin  additional 
■npply  i  though  it  is  porfixtly  po-ssiblo 
that  the  dcioand  may  be  fur  one  thiiif^ 
and  the  supply  ma;  tinfortuoatcly  con- 
■•t  of  anolhiT. 

Driven  to  bin  last  rrlrcat,  an  oripo- 
■cnt  may  perhaps  allegi-,  thnt  tliere 
■IC  p^niiiis  whii  pro'ltiia  nod  ocuu- 
nnlule  from  nicm  habit ;  nut  bemuse 
tbrt'  liaTC  any  objtcl  in  growin'riclicr, 
or  'b'sirr  to  add  in  any  rciipi'Ct  to  their 
ctniiimDiption,  but  fruiu  ttis  inerliie, 
Th'V  cbiitinue  nroiliicing  bccauno  Ihu 
■urliinc  ie  ready  mounccd,  and  aavo 
•nd  tv-invciit  tbeir  aavinp  becanso 
Ibrr  bave  vothins  on  v'hich  they 
tsi'xpcnil  tlii'ni.  1  pant  thnt  tb 
pic-ili;!-.  nnil  in  Koini:  fvw  inntnnecH 
^Uilily  happetn;  but  tli 
aitir  tuiiilleit  degree  aili; 


however  rapidly  i 
■iiiee,  if  there  ia  aothiiig  cUe  ibr  it  tit 
do,  it  can  always  find  emplojnient  in 
proiliiting  the  iiecosuries  ur  luxorica 
ofthe  tabnurinfcclan.  Ami  when  ther 
loo  had  no  fui-lher  dosirc  for  nueeaiiu- 
rics  or  luxurit-'K,  they  would  take  the 
henetil  of  iioy  furthiT  incrcnse  of  wages 
by  diminishing  their  work ;  so  that  the 
over-prod iKtiuD  whicli  then  for  (he  finl 
time  would  bo  poshibto  in  idea,  could 
not  even  then  take  place  in  fnct,  for 
noul  oftuhiiiiivn.  'ihita,  in  n-hatevcr 
nianni-r  tliu  question  ia  louked  at,  cvon 
lhonp:h  wo  go  to  tbo  oxtruiue  vergu 
of  iiuB»ihility  to  invent  a  aiippositioii 
Ctvouiable  tn  it,  thr'  theory  of  jxmetal 
tn-crprodnutioii  implit'it  uu  absunlily. 

I  4.  What  llim  is  it  by  which  men 
who  have  rellccied  much  un  ceouiniiiciil 
phenomena,  and  hiive  ev<>n  oonlribiiteil 
to  throw  new  lielil  upon  them  by  uri- 
gin.it  npecul:itii>ns,  liave  been  led  ti> 
eiubmee  hi  imitional  a  ductrine  ?  1 
conceive  them  to  have  been  deeeivrd 
by  a  Diistabi'n  iiileijin'tutiua  of  cer- 
tain meru'anlik-  facts.  Thpy  iiuagiiieil 
that  the  posNibility  of  a  -nincnl  ovcr- 
aiipidy  of  conimodities  wiia  provcil  b> 
ei)ierien<-e.  They  believed  that  tUi-y 
anw  Ibis  phenonienon  in  certain  cnti 
dition«  of  the  inarki^tit,  the  true  v\- 
plaiialion  of  whi>'h  in  tutullvdiflereni. 

1  laxf  already  dcacrils'il  Ihi-  »l:il  t 
of  tbo  markets  jbr  c<iDiiiii>>lit<es  which 


mercinl  ci 


At  Kiieb  tin 
1  excess  of  all  E 


■s  linn- 


I 


MO 

nbove  tho  mimcy  dcmnnd:  in  otlirr 
wonlj,  Ihpre  in  vi  undBr-iujijily  of 
maa»r.  t'rum  tba  euddcn  aDniiulatina 
tif  ■  git'nt  mots  of  credit,  ererj  oae 
dialikn  to  jinrt  «itlj  rendy  money,  mid 


■Knfice.  Aiinoit  ererjboAj  tberefore 
ii  ft  (eUer,  and  llicre  an  icbivoIt  imj 
hayrn:  m  Ihul  thore  mnj  renllj  bo, 
Ihaagh  only  while  the  crini*  Inslfi,  nu 
extreme  dvprevuon  o!  i^nenl  pricin, 
from  wbnt  luay  b«  indiBcriminntiily 
calW  I  glut  of  conioiodilieB  or  a  dearlli 
of  fflonty.  But  it  i»  ■  great  error  to 
imppoB*,  with  Bismondi.  that  ■  com- 
morcinl  rriu>  l*  th«  efltct  of  a  general 
ejcww  iJ  production.  Il  is  Biraplv  tba 
conarr^ueiiw  of  Hti  o^ccBH  of  Bpcciiiutirfl 
purclivirTN.  It  is  not  n  t^rndniJ  odTcnt 
oriniT  ^irivca,  but  >  sudden  raooil  from 

Slices  Bslravagsntlj  liigb :  its  imme- 

■rd  ihe  remedy  is,  not  ■  diniinulim  ■  f 
Hiiinly,  but  the  resUimtion  ol'  i-'nii 
>kun      It   in   aim   cWJi^nt   thai    I 
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reooiTv  full  oonaidvixlinn  and  d 
■ion  in  the  (onse-iini;  Book.*  _  _ 
obviuutly  a  latally  ijifional  thtocAv  ' 
a  vant  of  maiket  for  anumv^lliv 
ihoo^h  otleii  coalimoded  iriUi  it  is  till 
MmpiuntH  oflfae  pnidiicijig  ain]lR>m 
claiHts.  The  tniB  tntrapratetiaa  of  dt 
Dtodcra  or  pment  state  of  iadnnnli 
eoanomy  is,  that  there  is  hanfly  i^ 

done,  if  peoido  will  b»  contmt  u  diiil 
OD  sDiall  pntSla ;  nod  tiua.  all  utn* 
and  iDtelligent  ponous  ia  UisiaM 
perfectly  well  know :  but  crea  cImi 
wbo  comply  with  Ihe  necauliu  i 
their  time,  grumble  at  »hal  lb» 
conipty  with,  end  vuh  that  i)im  rat 
lest  ca^ul,  or  u  tliey  cxpcoH  it  lea 
competition,  in  order  that  tbrn  nti^ 
be  greater  profile.  Low  |H«liu,  !w» 
ever,  are  a  differeat  thing  fruoi  iri 
di-ncy  of  ili'mnnd;  aii'l  tb(  pr-Jii-IiB 


temporary 
an  evil  only  because  it  is  temporan'. 
The  fall  being  solely  of  money  prices, 
if  pricpB  did  not  mo  again  no  dealer 
vonld  lose,  since  the  smaller  price 
would  b«  worth  as  much  to  bim  u  the 
larger  price  was  belbre.  In  no  manner 
does  this  phenomenon  answer  lo  the 
description  which  these  celebrated 
econoniists  have  given  of  tfae  evil  of 
o^■cr-pruUuclion.  Tliat  permanent  de- 
cline in  the  circunielnncesof  pmducers, 
for  n-ant  of  markets,  which  those 
wiit^rs  contomplale,  is  a  conception  to 
which  the  nature  of  a  commercial 
crisis  gives  no  support. 

The  other  phenomenon  from  which 
the  notion  of  a  general  excess  of  wealth 
and  Euperfliiity  of  sccumuhition  seems 
to  derivo  countcunnco,  is  one  of  a  more 
jjcrniancnt  nature,  namely,  the  fall  of 
profits  and  interest  wbicli  nnturally 
Hikes  plnc^e  with  the  propreaa  of  popu- 
intion  and  production.  The  cause  of 
this  diK'lino  of  prolit  is  the  increased 
cost  of  maintaining  labour,  which  re- 
mits from  an  iacrcasa  of  population 
and  of  the  demand  lor  food,  outstrip- 
ping the  adTnnce  of  agricultural  im- 
l^nivemenl.  This  important  feature  in 
the  economical  progress  of  nations  will 


ptienomenon  loally  jj,  and  itE  eSrrti 
and  necetsanrllinfta,  wiU  be  tees«k« 
we  treat  of  that  expreti  auljifict. 

1  know  not  of  any  ecom»nical  bd^ 
eiccpt  the  two  1  have  specified,  aU 
can  bare  given  occaaioti  to  ths  opiaN 
tiiBt  a  general  over-pnidDction  uW- 
moilities  ever  pi«ient«d  itself  in  acnd 
eiporience.  I  am  oonnnoed  that  ttes 
is  no  fact  in  comiiiercial  alTurs,  wlai^ 
in  order  to  iU  explanation,  ataadii* 
need  of  that  cbiiuencal  suppiMitiBik 

ihe  point  ia  fundamental;  ai^tf 
fereiicc  of  opinion  on  it  inralTts  ra^ 
cMy  diScrcnt  conccptiima  of  pslili»I 
economy,  especially  ia  iti  jodiol 
aspect.  On  the  one  view,  n  kn* 
only  to  consider  Low  a  mfiic^t  l» 
ducllnn  may  becomUnedwiththeW 
possible  distribution  ;  but  on  the  dki 
tlivru  is  a  (bird  thing  to  be  toeairai 
— how  a  market    can   be  creaMd  !• 


the  capabilities  of  lb 
market.  BcBidca;  a  theory  so  (M* 
tially  Belf-contradictoiy  cannot  iatnii 
ilsclf  without  corrving  confosioo  irii 
(be  ver^  heart  of  the  aabject,  mi 
making  it  imponible  even  to  roq^n 
wilii  any  distinctnoaa  many  tt  tb 
*  lBft«,  book  It.  oh.  ^ 


HGASritE 
mnt*  ttmpliraled  economical  workings 
of  mvicly.  Tbii  cnor  bai  been.  1  coa- 
ceiv«,  TMbI  10  the  lyitoms.  is  ijvtomi, 
of  the  tbiTO  distinguiBlird  eronnmiita 
to  vbom  1  befoTO  rcfcrrci^.  Malthun, 
Chalmcn,  and  SiimonJI;  all  of  whom 
hani  adiainUy  eoncuivod  and  ex- 
plained Mi-nral  of  tlin  elcmentarj 
thooreinii  of  political  ecnnonij,  but 
tUa  fatal  mieconception  hoi  apread 
itnlf  tik<!  a  veil  bctwoen  them  and  tho 
mora  diflicidt  portioni  of  tba  aubjoct, 
not  auflerinfT  one  T^y  of  Kpht  to  pcnc- 


tnt*.  Still  m 


is  this 


falf-  tlH>  ip*c 

to  tbcira.     It  ■■  but  jiulicc  tn  two  rmt- 

Bcnt  iianea,  to  call  atteiition  to  the 
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fart,  that  the  mrrit  of  b«Tin(;  pkced 

t)uii  mont  important  point  in  iti  tnie 
light,  belongs  ptincipnllv,  nn  the  Con- 
tinent, to  tho  .juilicioM  J.  n.  Say,  nnj 
in  this  country  tn  Jlr.  Will :  who  (bo- 
■idcB  the  ('oncliuive  expnaition  which 
ha  pavo  of  the  subject  in  hia  Klerocnt* 
of  Political  Kconoiny)  had  set  forth  the 
correct  doctiine  with  great  force  and 
clearness  in  an  early  pamphlet,  callcj 
forth  by  a  temporary  controToniy,  and 
entitled,  "Commerce  Defended;"  the 
fitut  of  hia  writings  which  attained  any 
celebrity,  and  which  he  prized  more  as 
b.ivini;  been  his  first  inlmdnction  tn 
(lie  iricadabip  nf  David  Iticardo,  the 
moat  valued  and  moat  intimate  friend- 
Kbip  of  hia  life. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


1  I .  There  hna  been  mnch  discnii- 
•iun  nmong  political  econemists  re- 
•pectin^  a  Mc-umre  nf  Vnhie.  An 
fmportance  haa  been  attached  to  the 
■object  greater  than  it  deaiTved.  and 
what  hnH  lieen  written  r»Hpccling  it 
hMM  mitribiited  nnt  a  little  to  the  re- 
pronth  of  lopomachy,  which  ii  bn>ii(;h(, 
with  mnch  exaggeration,  but  not  alto- 
gether wilhniit  gTmind,  agninat  the 
•pei'iiUtiona  of  political  ecnnoniiatii.  It 
la  neceiaary,  however,  to  touch  QjK>n  the 
■■Igoct,  if  only  to  ahaw  bow  little  there 
••  to  be  said  on  it. 

A  Meamiv  of  Valne,  in  tho  onlinaiy 
•enneoflbe  word  measure,  would  mean, 
•onr^bing,  by  comparison  with  which 
we  may  aarortain  what  ia  the  Taliie  of 
any  otber  thing.  ^Vllen  wo  conaider 
farther,  that  value  itself  is  rclatii-e,  and 
■hat  two  things  are  neccaaary  to  con- 
•litate  it,  independently  of  the  third 
thing  which  is  to  meaaure  it ;  wo  may 
define  ■  Measure  of  Vajue  to  be  ■emc- 
thiiip,  by  comparing  with  wltich  onv 
twJi  ntber  thinsa,  we  may  infer  tlieir 
valiir  in  relation  to  one  aiuither. 

Ill  this  aenac,  any  comnindity  will 
KTvi-  na  a  measure  of  value  at  a  given 
liiiic  and  place :  ainro  wa  con  always 


infer  the  pmportion  in  which  things 
exchange  fur  one  another,  when  we 
know  the  proportion  in  which  each  ex- 
changes for  any  third  thing.  To  serve 
as  a  convenient  measure  of  value  is 
one  of  the  functioni  of  the  commodity 
sctcclrd  R9  a  medium  of  exchange.  It 
ia  in  that  commodity  that  (he  values  of 
all  other  things  are  habitually  tsti- 
malpd.  Wc  say  llisit  one  thing  in 
wiinb  if.,  another  31.;  and  it  is  then 
known  without  einress  stalemuit,  that 
one  ia  worth  twc^tliirds  of  the  other,  or 
that  the  tilings  exchange  for  ono  an- 
other in  the  proportion  of  :f  to  3.  Money 
ia  a  cdinpletg  measure  of  their  value. 

lint  tlio  deaideralnm  lought  by  po^i- 
tii-at  cconomiata  ia  not  a  luvasure  ol' 
tho  value  ol  things  at  tlio  aamo  tinii^ 
and  place,  but  a  mensuro  of  iho  valiii- 
of  the  aniiic  thing  at  diflcrent  timeii 
and  places :  soinothing  by  coniparis'iu 
with  which  it  may  be  known  wlicthcr 
_: —  iliiiijr  u  of  gri\iti-r  or  leaa 


V  thai 


I  iiiia  i^uuiiici  than  in  Anicnua  or  L'hina. 

I  And  for  this  also,  money,  or  any  otlwr 
iimodity,  will  aerve  q'uilc  aa  well  as 
the  aanic  tinie  and  place,  providc^l 
can  obtain  the  same  data  -,  ^Tt^)«V 
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w  arc  ^h  tt  Mmpm  via  a«nf*> 
•wa  Dot  Mi«  wwiwdity  ooljr,  hot  tte 
tw»  or  woniriiieli  an  ateMMOv  tstta 
id»ar*d«.  ir«bMt  famr40«. 
UtaqoMter,  BBd^lUdwapdia  mb^ 
aDdniathatiMaofH«Bi7tfaa8Bagaa 
wkoid  wM  S0(^  Hd  KdMBplOa^M 
kMv  tkat  •  qwrtar  af  wheat  «M  tbsB 
werth  two  Am  aod  b  aov  vdf  varii 
«aa,ud  tlMttbaialM  thncANor* 
Aat&  ariJaMad  b  lAaat,  ia  twiea  aa 
bmI  ■•  it  waa  Am  ;  qnta  isdapaB- 
(Uatfyof  tb»  laiiM  «(B>mT  at  tlie 


Wliat  aMma  to  be'dctired, 

of  aaoartaining  the  Tuna  oTa  commoditj 
}tj  marelr  oamparioK  it  vilh  tha  nub- 
■DTo,  witbont  rafsiTuig  it  ipaciallT  to 
wiy  otber  giTeit  commoditj.  The]' 
WDQld  wiih  to  be  abla,  from  the  mem 
fact  that  wheat  ia  now  Mi.  thonnorlflr, 
and  was  ronn«rl;  iOt^  to  dadde  wha- 
tber  wheat  hu  Taried  in  it*  valne,  and 
in  what  degree,  withont  telecting  a 
aecood  commoditj,  aach  *m  a  aheep,  to 
compara  it  with ;  becaoae  tbrj  are  d»- 
■iroua  of  knowine,  not  how  macb  wheat 
h&a  varied  in  Tilue  reUtivelj  to  iheep, 
buthowniacb  it  haa  nuied  reUtiTcly 
to  thin^  in  general. 

The  firat  obatacle  ariaea  from  the 
tieccagarj  indetiDitenesa  of  the  idea  of 
^eneial  eKchacge  vulaa— Talue  in  reU- 
tion  not  to  some  one  cominoditjj  Int 
to  commoditiea  at  larpe.  Even  if  we 
knew  exactly  how  much  a  qnarter  of 
wheat  would  hace  punhaeed  at  the 
CBTlicT  period,  of  orergr  marketable 
article  coniidcivd  separately,  and  that 

things  and  leia  of  others,  we  ihonld 
often  find  it  impnai-ible  to  aay  whothor 
it  had  risen  or  lallen  io  n^lation  to 
things  in  general.  How  much  more 
impoaaible  wheo  we  only  know  liow  it 
haa  TRried  in  relalion  to  the  noBaure. 
To  enable  Ihe  money  prioe  of  a  thing 
at  two  diSeranl  periods  to  meaiare  the 
qoantity  of  things  in  generaJ  which  it 
will  exchange  lor,  the  same  mm  of 
mooaj  mnat  cotreapoad  at  both  period* 


s  Heneriu 

Dnljr  is  Una  not  tr 
ui     ay  oilier  raHUButdily.  but  we  caanl 
ryt.i  iiippi  ISO  atiy  atai*  irfci 
in     hiiJi  it  woDjd  bv  ti 


IherefoiT,  beine  iinpi 
ban  ibnned  a'notiao 
uadfT  ill"  naiDo  of  ft  19 

whieb  wuubl  be  uoiv  ] 


Crwluee.i      .  ..   .   _ 

kboTir :  to  nUi'-li  auppostias  ti  h 
uufMnary  to  odd,  IhnI  tlic  fixed  onid 
cniplovud  in  (hit  produtrlioQ  tnOMlMr 
alft-iyi  the  enino  [iiTpcprlion  to  ti» 
wnjrei   of  Ibe  imnit~liat)-  lalnu-,  u) 


sistj  of  profits,  M  wdl  aa  that  widtk 
oondsta  of  wagaa.  may  bo  iiai  kap 
able.  We  shoold  tlini  ha*e  a  «■•■ 
moditj  alwaya  produced  ondv  tat  mJ 
the  same  eosDHnaticn  of  aU  tks  <>■ 
cnmslancaa  which  afbct  iiiiHiarl 
Taloe.    SndiaetMmMKlilywMUbtlT 

Taloe;  for  (em  wi Aont  ncM^Z 
tempotafy  flnctoatiflsu  ariaDg  bm 
sDpply  and  demand)  ita  asidaiff 
value wooid be  I'Trirnfl  h  1  imiij  ikti 
in  the  cireBmatancea  rf  ysodwJW  (i 
the  things  against  lAieh  it  wM  n- 
changed  Bntif  there  cxiated  ml  a 
oommodi^,  we  shooid  ^nra  thi>  si- 
vantage  from  it,  that  wfaeneiK  Mf 
other  thing  vaiied  permanantlT  ■  la- 
lation  to  it,  we  should  knownat  tks 
cause  of  variatim  waa  not  m  >(  U 
in  the  otl-.er  thing,  it  would  thv  b 
fitted  to  serve  aa  a  meaaara,  net  ialtd 
of  the  value  of  other  tUam  bH  if 
their  coat  of  prodnctMR!  St  a  om-  ' 
modit;  aoquired  a  cnater  iiiapai''' 
porch^sing  power  in  relabw  *•  tto 
invorinble  coinmoditj,  ita  ooat  </[S>- 
dnetion  muat  hav«  become  gtestw; 
and  in  thu  oontran  caae,  leaa.  iVi 
meaaoTs    of  cost,    n    what    palilia' 


cciDomisU  lure  generally  muaut  by  a, 

lint  k  ni^aiHiTS  uf  cost,  tlioagh  per- 
lecttj  cuncL-ivablc,  cui  no  niont  axiit 
in  fact,  than  k  UMaaun  of  cxchan^n 
TmliM.  Thero  is  no  I'onittiixlity  whicL 
ia  invariaUo  in  ita  ciHt  nt'  production. 
Gold  and  ailvcr  arc  tlio  liiast  vnrialilc, 
IhiI  even  tlieiH]  are  liaOte  tn  clian^a  in 
Ihcir  coit  of  proiIiiL-tiun,  from  tlie  ci- 
hanitliun  of  old  amines  of  aiipply,  tho 
•liicoToiT  of  new,  and  iiiipn)VL'ni''iita 
in  tliG  mode  ofvorlung.  Ifw«attempt 
to  ■iM^ain  tlia  cliaugL'S  in  the  coat  of 
pmluetion  of  any  commodity  from  tlie 
vIwDHEa  in  ill  mun<^r  price,  the  conula- 
■ioo  will  nqniro  to  jjo  cotrected  by  ilie 
beat  alliiwancc  we  can  mako  for  ibe 
intcmip'lluta  cLnn^a  in  tlie  coat  of 
Hu!  prodiictinn  of  money  itself. 

Adam  Smith  funded  tliat  th««  wcro 
two  commodities  peculiarly  titled  to 
trm  M  u  measure  of  value  ;  cum.  niiit 
loboar.  <>r  earn,  he  (aid  that  a1tlLnii-.'li 
Us  Tain'  flni'tuatea  much  Troio  j-c:ir  to 
Tear,  it  Jocii  not  van-  gwally  tnim  cpn- 
tntr  to  century.  Thia  we  now  knuur 
to   M  on  emir:  com  tenda 


)>f  jioi>ulntuiD, 


f  jioi>ulntuiD,  and  to  full  with  every 
improvement  in  agiieullure,  either  in 
the  country  itiK-lf.  cr  in  any  furi'ign 
coantij  fnim  which  it  driiws  a  [Hirlion 
of  hi  inptilica.  Tlio  Hiijipowd  eon- 
■tancT  of  tlic  cost  of  the  pniduction  of 
com  depend)  on  ttiu  miLiiilennuee  of  a 
complete  equipoiao  between  ilicne  ail- 
taRunizing  Ibrces,  an  cquipiine  which, 
if  ever  reoliied,  can  oidj-  bu  uccideiital. 
With  niipeet  to  labour  aa  a  moiimin?  nf 
ralor,  the  Inn^iia^'c  nf  Adam  iSmiih  ia 
wit  uniform.  He  sotnetimes  ii;ii.'ak*  of 
it  ai  a  good  meosure  only  t<>r  alK>rt 
ncrioils,  aajin;;  that  the  value  of  la- 
boor  [or  wafi'ii)  dora  not  vary  much 
I'nmi  year  to  rear,  tlioiiKb  it  'biti  fnira 
On  other 
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a  totally  diHeront  idea,  more  anabi.i^inis 
In  value  in  um.  If  a  duy'a  labour  will 
purchase  in  America  twice  as  much  uf 
urJiiiaiy  consumnble  aniiloa  as  in  Eng- 
land, it  seems  a,  vnin  aulilletr  to  inioat 
on  Buyini;  that  labour  is  ol'tho  aaine 
vatuo  in  both  couiilritx,  and  ihat  it  in 
the  Tnlue  of  the  othur  tliin;^  which  ia 
diHenrnt.  Labour,  in  thin  case,  may  Iw 
correctly  isid  to  be  tni^  as  valuable, 
both  in  the  market  and  Id  the  labonmr 
biiiiseltl  in  Ameiica  ut  in  l^ii|jhuid. 

If  the  object  wcin  to  iibtnin  an 
approximate  measuru  by  whiuli  tii  eMi- 
mate  value  iu  tme,  pcrha|«  nothing 
better  could  be  v1iobi-ii  tliaa  one  iIbv'k 
HubHistcneeof  an  nvimi^^  man,  rcekoni>d 
in  the  ordiiian- 1-«\  ennsiimed  by  thv 
class  of  imakillc'lbiboimTK.  If  in  any 
couiitrv  a  puund  of  maize  Hour  wilt  nay- 
iwrt  alabimrini;  man  fur  a  d-iy,  alliiuf; 
might  be  ileiiiiuil  mere  or  b^s  valuabfe 
in  pnijiurtion  to  Ibe  nnmber  uf  powKb) 
of  ntnizo  Uiiin-  h  exihanevd  fur.  If 
one  thing,  either  by  invlf  or  by  wbnt 
it  would  piuvhoae,  could  niaintwn  a 
labouring  man  fnr  a  day,  aud  anotbpr 
could  maintain  him  for  a  week,  there 
would  be  Bonie  reawm  in  aayin);  that 
the  ono  wae  worth,  l>ir  unlinarr  hmoan 
iisea,  seven  linua  as  iiitk'Ii  as  tW  other. 
Ittit  thia  would  nnt  meamirc  the  wuitb 
of  the  thing  to  its  iiosiwsiVT  for  hit  own 
purpoees,  which  iniRhi  be  greater  to 
any  omonnl,  though  ii  could  not  be  leas, 
than  the  worth  of  the  liiod  which  tlie 
thing  n-iiuid  pitri'ljaac. 

Tlio  iili^a  itfa  Mca<ireof  Vnlnemust 
ntrt  he  noiiroumb:.!  wiili  the  idea  of  the 
regnlator.  iit  deliTmining  princiiile,  of 
value.  Wlien  it  is  i-niil  l>r  Micanlu  and 
iilhers,  that  tliu  vahie  tit  a  thing  is 
n-pibiii'd  by  i|nantily  of  htbour,  they 


ii  he  s|i>-alu  as  if  labia 


le  dav'; 


■inlimiry  niofcular 

■nay  be  looked  upon  as  alway), 

the  same  amount  of  cfTirt  or  s: 

IjdI'  ihtt  propurition,  wlieiber  i 

aotiiiBuUe  itt  not,  diM-anls  the 

•scliangn  value  allo'e-vlher,  anb.slitiilinc 


1  itself 


iiean  Ibe  qiianiity  of  lalajiT  fra- 
which  the  thinp  will  excluinpx,  tut  tlio 

Quantity  required  for  prubiciug  it. 
Iiii,  tiM'y  menu  to  alHnn,  dctprmitKi 
lis  valnr  -,  c.-iuscs  it  be  i>f  Ibe  vabw  it  ic, 
and  <<f  no  otlirr.  liut  whra  Adnm 
(>miiUand  Slalthus  snytlint  labunris 
a  measure  of  value,  they  ilo  m>t  mvun 
the  labour  by  which  tbtt  thing  was  or 
can  hcninde,  biittbei|nantity  nf  hibuiw 
which  it  will  ^xehang,-  fiir,  or  [inn  haM ; 
in  nthiT  wunla,  tbu  valni>  o!'  ihn  thing, 
estimated  in  lalyinr.    And  they  du  uut 
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xnouii  that  thin  reptilutfn  the  p:onernl 
oxchnnpo  valtio  of  tlip  tliinp,  orhnduny 

effort  in  dotcriiiininj;  ..lint  that  viihio     ^ „ 

shall  be,  l)iit  only  ascertniiiR  wIiAt  it  i.**,    overlook  the  disHnctioii  betiraea  d» 
and  whether  uiul  how  much  it  varicH    thermometer  and  the  fire. 


from  time  to  time  rad  froB  plan  It 
phicc.  To  confound  thcie  two  idn% 
would  be  muck  tlie  tame  thing  m  to 
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§  1.  The  pcnoral  laws  of  value, 
in  all  tho  more  important  raNcs  of 
iho  intcrclian^^o  of  cnnimrHliticH  in 
/ho  Kanio  rountiy,  havo  now  bi-cn 
invt'sti.iratcd.  We  oxainino«l,  first,  the 
caw*  of  Hionopcly,  in  wliirh  the  value 
is  (letonniiu'ci  bv  rithcr  a  natural  or 
nn  artificial  limitation  of  quantity, 
that  iH,  by  (h-mand  and  supidy : 
sfcondly,  tho  case  of  free  comjM'tition, 
when  tlie  artirlc  can  l»o  pnHiuct'd  in 
in<h*liiiito  quantity  at  the  samo  <'ost  ; 
in  uliirlj  vn^v  \\v:  ])»Tni:inciit  valui*  is 
d«'t«'niiiii«d  by  the  co'^t  of  j)roductioij, 
and  only  thf  lluctuatioiisby  Kii]»plv  aii<I 
ilrmaii'l  :  tliinlly.  a  niixi-d  case,  that  (»f 
tlu'  artiilrs  Aviiicli  ran  bo  pnxbi'.'cd  in 
iiiilrlliiitr  (piaulity,  but  not  at  lliosaiiic 
rost  ;  in  \\liiili  j-asf  tlur  pL-nnaurnt 
value  is  dt'li'niiin«(l  by  tin*  jirn-ati  st  rost 
vbirb  it  is  ni'Cf^.'-ary  to  incur  in  ouh.-v 
l«>  obtain  tlie  n«|nir('d  supply.  And 
lastly,  we  liavr  fniuid  tliat  nmufv  itself 
is  a  fouiinoditv  ol  tbf  tliird  class  ;  tliat 
its  value,  in  a  nlatn  of  fn.'iibini,  is 
pivenu'd  by  tin*  same  laws  as  the  values 
of  otlu-r  commodiiies  of  its  class:  au'l 
that  prices,  tbenl'oic,  follow  the  Banic 
laws  aH  values. 

From  this  it  appears  that  demand 
and  supply  covern  the  tluct nations 
of  values  and  priees  in  all  cases, 
and  the  permanent  values  and  prices 
of  all  tliiui^s  of  vliieh  tln.»  supi)1v  is 
determined  bv  anv  aL'cnev  other  than 
that  of  ireo  competition  :  but  that,  under 
ihe  n't^ime  of  comp«-tition,  thin.u:s  are, 
on  the  averap',  exchanL'ed  for  eacti 
other  at  such  values,  and  sold  at  such 
prices,  as  atlbrd  equal  expectation  of 
advantajrc  to  all  classes  of  producers; 
which  cau  only  be   when   things  ex- 


cliangc  for  ono  another  in  the  ratia  d 
their  cost  of  production. 

It  is  now,  however,  neccssarrtotab 
notice  of  certain  cases,  to  which,  hm 
their  i>eculiar  nature,  this  law  of  o- 
changc  vahio  is  inapplicable. 

It  sonictimes  happcna  that  two  dil^ 
rr.'nt  commodities  iiave  wrhat  mar  bs 
tenned  a  joint  cost  of  production.  *SUiJ 
are  both  prodncts  of  the  same  cpeiatid^ 
orKetof  ojKrations,  and  tlie  ontlayii 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  both  to-^rtter, 
iKtt  part  for  one  and  part  for  thy  otbti. 
The  same  outlay  wtmhl  have  to  Win- 
(urrctl  for  cither  of  the  two,  if  the  fther 
were  not  wanted  or  used  at  all.  IVtb 
are  not  a  few  inRtnnces  of  c<'niMi>l:ii« 
thus  associated  in  their  pri>bjcti  lO. 
Tor  examph',  coke  and  coaj-gAsi  ate 
both  pn.'dueed  fnmi  the  same  malorial, 
and  by  the  same  operation.  Inani'-ft 
partial  sense,  mutton  and  wmI  an.*  an 
exauqile:  beef,  bi.lcs,  ami  tallow:  catvrt 
and  dairy  pn».luce  :  chit  kens  and  ep,"^ 
(\><  of  jMiMluction  can  have  nothiniiw 
do  with  deeidin<:  the  vahie  of  the  a**?- 
ciatcd  commodities  relativolv  to  each 
other.  It  only  decides  tludr. joint  value. 
The  pis  and  the  ct^kc  t.»p;:hvr  hayeto 
rejiay  the  ex])onse.s  of  their  pr.sduoti.B. 
A\  ith  the  ordinary  j.rofit.  To  do  this,  a 
i^iven  quantity  of  ,c:as.  tr.^jothor  xiiih 
the  coki^  whiih  is  the  n.'siiluum  of  its 
manufacture,  must  ox-  han.ire  tor  othtr 
thin.irs  in  the  ratio  o:' thi.ir  juini  ccsi-jf 
production.  iJnt  how  mufli  o:"  the  rf- 
muneration  of  the  pRHhicer  b!u!i  i* 
di 'rived  irom  the  coke,  ami  how  inikli 
from  the  jras,  remains  to  bo  devi.W. 
("ostof  pHKluition  d<H^s  not  detenn:::* 
their  prices,  but  the  sum  of  their  pri>^ 
A  print  iple    id   wanting  to  app*-rtija 
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flw  expenses  of  production  bctwccu  the 
two. 

Since  ctmt  of  proiluction  hero  fails  lis, 
WB  mast  revert  to  a  Ia\r  of  Talue  ante- 
rior to  cost  of  production,  and  more 
fnndamental,  the  law  of  demand  and 
Mpplj.  Tlic  law  iR,  that  the  demand 
ior  a  commodity  varies  with  its  Taliic, 
and  that  the  value  a(\ju8t8  itself  so  that 
the  demand  shall  bo  equal  to  the  supply. 
This  supplies  the  principle  of  reparti- 
tion whicn  we  are  m  qncst  of. 

Suppose  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
gM  is  pniduced  and  sold  at  a  certain 
price,  and  that  the  residuum  of  coke  is 
offned  at  a  price  which,  together  with 
tbrt  of  the  gas,  repays  the  expenses 
with  the  onlinary  rate  of  profit.  Sup- 
pose, too,  that  at  the  price  pnt  upon  the 
ns  and  i-oko  respectively,  the  whole  of 
the  gas  finds  an  easy  market,  without 
either  surplus  or  deficiency,  but  that 
parehaners  cannot  be  found  for  all  the 
coke  conrspnnding  to  it.  The  coke 
will  be  offered  at  a  lower  price  in  order 
to  forrc  a  market.  But  this  lower  price, 
together  with  the  price  of  gas,  will  not 
he  remunerating:  the  manufacture,  as 
a  whole,  will  not  pay  its  exivonses  with 
the  ordinary  proht,  and  will  not,  on 
theae  terms,  continue  to  bo  carrieil  on. 
The  gas,  therefore,  muMt  be  sohl  at  a 
higher  price,  to  make  up  for  the  dcii- 
ciencj  on  the  coke.  Th«r  demand  con- 
■eqnently  contracting,  tho  production 
will  he  somewhat  ivduccd :  and  prices 
win  become  stationary  when,  by  tho 
{flsnt  effect  of  the  rise  of  gas  and  the 
fiall  of  coke,  so  much  less  of  the  tint  is 
aoM,  and  so  much  more  of  tho  second, 
that  thrre  is  now  a  market  for  all  the 
rolce  whi  -Ii  results  from  the  existing 
extent  of  the  gas  manufacture. 

Or  tDTipose  tho  reverse  case;  that 
more  coke  is  wsnte<l  at  the  present 
pnen  than  can  Ito  supplied  oy  tho 
operations  required  by  the  exi»ting  de- 
inaml  for  gas.  ^  Coke,  being  now  in  de- 
fieienev,  will  rise  in  price.  TIic  whole 
operation  will  }*ield  more  than  tho 
nnual  rate  of  profit,  and  a^lditinnal  capi- 
tal will  be  attntctod  to  the  nianut'uctnre. 
Tlie  uTL^Atisficd  demand  for  coki.'  will 
be  ^ipplied ;  but  this  cannot  U*  dime 
iritii<<ut  incn*asing  thesnppivnfga.Htoo; 
and  u«  tiM  existing  deniaud  wan  fully 


supplied  already,  sn  increased  quantity 
can  only  find  a  market  bv  lowering 
the  price.  Tho  result  will  1)o  that  tho 
two  together  will  yield  the  return  re- 
quired by  their  joint  cost  of  production, 
but  that  more  of  this  return  than  before 
will  be  fumiHhcd  by  the  (oke,  and 
less  by  the  gas.  Eriuilibrium  will  be 
attained  when  tho  <Ieinand  for  each 
article  fits  so  well  with  tho  demand  for 
the  other,  that  the  quantity  required 
of  each  is  exactlv  as  much  as  is  gene- 
rated in  producmg  the  ouantity  re- 
quired of  tho  other.  If  tliere  is  anv 
surplus  or  di*ficiency  on  either  side;  if 
there  is  a  demand  for  coke,  and  not  a 
demand  for  all  the  gas  pro<lnced  along 
witli  it,  or  rice,  rerun  ;  tho  values  and 
prices  of  the  two  things  will  so  readjust 
themselves  that  both  shall  find  a 
market. 

When,  therefore,  two  or  more  com- 
modities have  ajoint  cost  of  pnxluction, 
their  natural  values  rr:hitively  to  each 
other  are  those  which  will  create  a 
demand  for  each,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
quantities  in  which  they  are  sent 
fortli  by  the  pro<luctive  process.  Tliis 
theorem  is  not  in  itself^  of  any  great 
importance :  but  the  illiiNtnition  it 
affonlH  of  tho  law  of  demand,  and  of 
the  mode  in  which,  when  cost  of  nro- 
dnction  fails  to  be  applicable,  the  otner 
principle  steps  in  to  suiipl  v  the  vacancy, 
IS  worthy  of  particular  attention,  as 
we  shall  find  m  the  next  chapter  but 
one  that  somethini;  very  similar  takes 
place  in  cases  of  much  greater  moment. 

§  2.  Another  case  of  value  which 
morits  attention,  is  that  of  the  diffen*nt 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  'i'his  is 
rather  a  more  coniplex  nucstion  than 
the  last,  and  n*quires  tnat  attention 
should  be  paid  to  a  greaU'r  number  of 
influencing  circuniMtances. 

Tho  caso  would  pn^wnt  nothing  pe- 
culiar, if  difr<'rent  agricultural  proilucts 
were  either  gn»wn  indiscriminately  and 
with  e<pial  advantage  on  the  samo 
soils,  or  wholly  on  dilleri'nt  mAU.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  two  thinirs :  first, 
that  nii>st  S'>ils  ap'  Inter  r»»r  niji*  kind 
of  pro-luce  than  anotli<M-.  witlimit  U'lng 
absoliitrly  mitit  for  any  ;  and  >cci>udly, 
the  rututiun  vi  crups. 
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For  himpiuily,  wc  will  conliiio  our 
supposition  to  two  kiuds  of  up^iciiltuml 
produce  :  for  instance,  wheat  and  oats, 
if  all  soils  were  oquallj  adapted  for 
wheat  and  for  oats,  both  would  be 
jiTOwn  indiKriminatcIj  on  all  soils,  and 
their  relative  cost  of  production,  being 
the  Siime  everywhere,  would  govern 
tlieir  relative  value.  If  the  same  labour 
which  ^)\vs  three  quarters  of  wheat 
on  any  given  soil,  would  always  grow 
on  that  soil  five  quarters  of  out h,  the 
three  and  the  five  quarters  would  be  of 
the  same  value.  If,  again,  wheat  and 
oats  could  not  be  grown  on  the  same 
Foil  at  ail,  the  vahie  of  each  would  be 
ilctcnnincd  by  its  peculiar  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  the  leant  favourable  oi'  the 
soils  adapted  for  it  which  the  existing 
demand  required  a  recourse  to.  The 
fact,  however,  is  that  both  wheat  and 
«atB  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  soil 
wliich  is  capable  of  producing  either : 
but  some  soils,  such  as  the  stiff  days, 
are  better  adapted  for  wheat,  while 


the   genertl   principfes  of  isilw  ut 
familiar. 

It  maj  h^peii,  howwar,  tbat  tk 
dmand  fer  qda  of  tiM  Xyn,  m  ftr 
example  wheats  may  ao  outstrip  tk 
demaiid  ftr  tlia  odiior,  u  not  osh  v 
oecupj  the  Mala  apaoally  suited' k 
wheat,  hot  to  engrow  eatirely  thw 
eqnallj  wdtaUa  to  both,  aod  enn  ca- 
croock  apoa  tboaa  which  an  bcttv 
adapted  to  oata.  To  create  aa  iaiicr 
nieut  for  this  nnaqiial  a|9oition«Ntif 
the  caltiTation,  whoai  must  be  nb^ 
tively  dearer,  and  oata  oho^er,  tka 
according  to  tha  ooat  of  dwir  pndma 
on  the  mediom  land.  Their  lektm 
value  muat  be  in  proportion  te  the  ea^ 
on  that  qoaKt^  of  laiftd,  whatonr  't 
may  be,  on  which  the  companlift^ 
maud  for  the  two  sraina  raquiws  M 
both  of  them  ihoawl  bo  crown.  I(ta 
the  state  of  tho  doman^  tiM  taaatt* 
▼ations  meet  on  land  more  fcioilb 
to  one  than  to  the  otbor.  that  eaeafl 
be  cheaper  and  the  other  dmti^ii 


others  (the  light  sandy  soils)  are  more  I  relation  to  each  other  and  to  tiaMiil 
suitable  for  oats.  There  might  be  some  j  general,  than  if  tho  proportioBal^ 
soils  which  would  yield,  to  tho  same  ;  mand  were  aa  wo  at  firat  mmomL 
quantity  of  labour,  only  four  quarters  of  i  Here,  then,  wo  obtain  amih  il*' 
oatsto\hree  of  wheat;  others  perhaps  !  tration,  in  a  somowhat  different  nsniH 
luKs  than  three  of  wheat  to  five  quarters  |  of  the  qieratioB  of  demand,  net  li  v 
of  oats.  Among  these  diversitieit,  A\'lmt  occasional  disturber  of  value,  bol  s<i 
detenu incB  the  relative  value  of  the  .  |)ermanent  regulator  of  it,  oooji^'aeJ 
two  tI]inp:H  ?  I  with,  or    supplciuentaiy    to,   cobt  d 

It  is  cvid(Mit  that  each  grain  will  be  •  production, 
cultivated  in  pn.'il'nrnce,  on  the  soils  ,  The  case  of  rotation  nf  cnopi  -lixf 
which  are  better  adapted  for  it  thnn  |  not  require  bciiarate  analysis.  beiB^t 
lor  the  other;  und  it'  the  demand  in  cnse  of  jtiint  c(»at  of  pro^iiciion.  like 
Fiipplied  from  these  alone,  the  values  of  that  of  pis  and  c<»ke.  II  it  wore  tbf 
the  two  grains  will  have  no  refereiieo  j  pnutice  to  grow  white  and  green cpfi 
to  one  another,  liut  when  the  demaml  on  ill  lands  in  alternate  years,  the  one 
for  both  is  such  as  to  require  that  each  being  necessary  as  much  for  the  stie 
should  bo  grown  not  only  on  the  soils  i  of  the  other  as  for  its  own  sase;  the 
IKJculiarly  fitted  for  it,  but  on  the  farmer  would  derive  his  remnnowti-n 
medium  soils  which,  without  being  Bpc-  ior  two  years'  expenses  from  one  vbite 
cilically  adapted  to  either,  are  about    and  out?  green  crop,  and  the  pried  c/ 


equally  suited  for  both,  the  co.st  of 
]>roduotion  on  those  medium  soils  will 
determine  the  relative  value  of  tUc  two 
p-ains;  while  the  rent  of  the  soils 
•jpccifically  adapted  to  each,  will  be 
regulated  by  their  productive  ]>ower, 
considered  with  reference  to  that  one 
alone  to  whieh  they  are  peculiarly 
npj)licable.  Thus  far  the  qurstion  pre- 
sents uo  dinicuity,  to  any  one  to  whom 


the  two  would  so  ai^uat  themiselvet  ii 
to  ci-eate  a  demand  which  would  csnj 
off  an  equal  bi-eodth  of  white  and  « 
green  crops. 

There  would  be  little  difficnhj  ii 
finding  other  anomalous  cases  c^vakr. 
whieh  it  might  bo  a  useful  exercizie  t^ 
rcbolve  :  but  it  is  neither  desinble  nx 
possible,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  t» 
enter  more  into  details  thau  U  neeeir 
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MTV  fiir  tUo  rluciilntiua  nf  ]<riiidii1i!>i.  I  that  of  Inttmatiotut  Kii:hniif:cH.  or  In 
1  uuv  thetvCatn  mwn.'l  in  llic  aaiy  I  speak  niuru  f;eiiuriillv,  fitliuiijjts  le- 
pnrt  iif  llic  p'niTnl  lluvry  '>f  rii'luuiss  I  twccD  dialunt  pLKvi. 
wliioli  tins  tiut  ^I'l  b'.'i'ii  loui'livJ  ii[)ou,  ] 


rllAITi;!!  xvu. 


I  1.  The  cttosM  uliifU  w-caBion  a 

tamx,  inatoad  nf  bciiig  pro-)u(.icl.  na 
flODvenience  would  neem  to  dictate,  an 
star  ai  posiiblc  tn  tlio  market  wlicra 
it  14  (o  M  H>M  fur  consniuplimi,  am 
^nnli;  eoDcnirsd  in  a  rather  anpcractal 
^aniKT.  Eome  thingi  it  it  phririeallj 
i^nniUe  t*  piwli        "'"  "   " 


water,  or  iitini«|iii(;rc    ilnt  there  nra 
Mdnf  lYanp*  whii-h,  tbntiKli  thcr  coidd 
'    ■ '    DC  »iilioiit  clifliciilt_r 
F,  are  )-et  inipurt 
_    ..  'rhc   eijihinati 

wltuJi  wiHihl  b«  inpuhirly  fpvcn  of  tliii 
WDiiUl  be,  that  it  in  du-ngwr  tn  impnit 
tban  to  inuduco  ihcm  ;  and  ibis  i«  tkin 
trnu  RaMO.  Jiut  thi<i  mason  itself 
■eniiim  that  a  reama  bo  pven  fur  it. 
Of  t«f>  tUnfn  produced  iu  the  Kama 
fhrr,  H  one  ia  i!lie:i[«r  tliao  the  uth«T. 
ihc  irawn  in  that  it  can  b<^  prixluccd 
vitb  1«H  l^nor  and  capital,  i<r,  in  a 
««rJ.  at  kss  coot.  I>  this  nlio  tlic 
n'aMal  ai  hotvocD  things  nriHliiei'd  in 
■liffi-rMlt  nIacoB?  Are  thin|;ii  never 
ini:<nTt«l  hut  linm  plai'rs  vlirrc  Ihiy 
us:i  ha  prodiici-d  with  less  liilmur  (or 
Inw  of  the  other  element  of  niiit,  tiine] 
iLin  in  llif  place  to  wliirii  iIipj'  otu 
LnKifc-ht?  lt.H-«  the  hiw.  lliut  |K-nim. 
TK  nt  niliie  is  nmiinrtioni.tl  to  cunt  of . 
14'.id,irtiuii,  li..rU  (pwd  Ixiveirn  coni- : 
uialitirii  pnidiiC'^d  in  iliatntit  |ilnn-'i,  ai ' 
it  d-ioB  liutvM^  thuM  pnidiiCEd  iii  ad- 
jscent  jilari-s? 

^Ve  Bball  iind  that  it  ilnr>s  not.  A 
lliii^;;  ina;  ainMtinw*  U>  milil  r|ica|K-id, 
If)'  U'ing  pmdueej  in  tuiiio  otiicr  iiliui> 
thaii  tlitit  at  itliirh  it  can  be  piinJuci'cl 


ccm  fmni  Piilunil  ciiil  pav  for  it  in  tlotli, 
eTcn  thou^i  EnRhmd  liiid  a  di'dih^ 
Hilvantu^T  citvr  I'lilaii'l  in  tlic  pnidiir- 
tiiin  of  biith  Ilin  oik'  aiul  Uw  ulhcr. 
Enslnnd  niiKlit  ipnd  cottons  to  I'lir- 
tug:il  in  eii'hati^  r»r  vhtf.  ahh»ii!;h 
Pnrtusal  uii^lit  bo  abln  tu  prmlncu 
eottriiis  will)  a  lens  aniutinl  of  iubuiir 
and  <:apitnl  than  Kiiclaml  mnU. 

Thin  could  nnl  linjiiH'U  bclm-en  ml- 
.Vicont  p1n,'|.B.  ir  the  iii.rrli  t>niik  of  ilie 
TlniRics  |ii  KWHJwd  ail  ad%*Hiit^>p'  nvpr 
the  suuth  hunk  in  llie  prinhu'tiun  of 
sIhiui',  nn  hIiiich  wmld  Iw  prudmiil  on 
the  Miuth  siile  i  (hi:  HlvHTuiti-ra  n-imid 
remove  tlieiinH-lrea  and  tii'-ir  eapitiiis 
to  the  irarlli  l<ank,  or  wonM  iiavu  tvta- 
'  liiliifd    (htmiirlvt-i  then 


for,   b<'in~ 


I    the  I 


niarhc!C  with  tboac  on  liu'  ihitiIi  sMi', 
the_r  cnuM  not  eonipciUHto  ilicniM'Ircs 
for  their  iliiKulTaiita^v  <it  tlie  esjB'HM 
nf  tho  ron«ini"r:  tbo  atiHinnt  of  it 
vonlJ  (all  ciitiivly  nn  tbi-lr  pndiU; 
and  Ihej  wi'iilj  n.it  lous  iMint-Tit  tlii-ni- 
fL-lvcs  with  a  tinallvr  l>n-lit.  when,  hj 
RimplT  crowdug  a  Htit,  tlwy  i-irild 
incruuK  it.  Rut  I'-lnm-n  di^t^'nt 
places  B3id  eiijH'i'iiilly  t>i''irii-ii  UilViT- 
■■nt  onuitrini,  protilsmuy  cnulinw  'Iif- 
lumit ;  bi'caiiii-  {ivniunH  do  not  iwimIIv 
rniiove  ibrmai-ln-s  nt  tlu-ir  raiHlahi  lii 


■nil  ft 
'  anotliPT  qnartnr  of  tbo  minn  loi 
ppii|ilu  niiiiid  tmnsjiiirt  Iboir  nia 
.  tnrii's  to  Amcrira  or  *  1iiii.-i  whi 
I  tbi^f  e^niM  unv  n  miiiiU  [■■ntTila 

nlik- (..r  .fmiviib'nl)  all  onx  ill" 
and  alt  tluupi  worl.l  In-  i<r.<'.iu 
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J  best  i)n«lity. 
dmcf  may.  even  now.  be  oUcrred 
tomirdiiiKlift  fUteofthiDgi;  Mjiitttl 
kbeanunciMNKHimon  eMnicfK>li- 
lui ;  tlien  ]•  M  Bncli  enatw  dmikrity 
ef  maniwn  4Dd  iBftttadaau  thui  tar- 
vwrijr,  aod  nrnDclt  loM4UnMtia&  <iff*l- 
in^  Mneag  tLa  nan  drlliud  oomil 
that  hoOi  paiNiktioD  ud  Mpjttl 
mtm  fram  om  ef  tboM  cooatric 
anothor  on  mneh  Urn  tniptation  tbui 
hovtofan.  Dot  than  an  itill  extra- 
ddinaiT  dlBhauBw,  both  of  wagu  and 
oT  proflti,  hetwMB  diScrant  mria  of 
theworli  Ittwa^botaimalliiHitiTO 
to  tnniplaiit  capita],  or  aron  ftnmu, 
tnm  Wanricb&n  to  ToiUdm  :  but 
m  uoeli  greatar  ta  maka  tham  nrnvt 
to  India,  the  eldaniM^  or  Inland.  To 
TMwx,  Germany,  or  OwlUailand.  <^t- 
pttal  movei  pnlwM  almort  a*  readily  ■  8 
to  the  oolonioi ;  the  diffoTencea  of  Ian- 


e,  uoleu  under  the  iodacemcat 
of  rt  very  gtenX  rilra  pmfit. 

llrlwcrn  all  diitant  plucps  therefore 
ill  mme  degree,  but  eipet-isllj  belncen 
difri:rcnt  cnuntiiei  (whether  under  tbe 
aanio  aupremo  gevenunent  ar  not], 
theiti  mny  exist  great  mi!<]imlUies  in 
II  to  labour  and  capital,  vilh- 


p1ncc  to  the  odier  in  nuch  quantity  m 
to  li'Tcl  those  ioequali  ties.  The  capital 
b('!on|^ng  to  a  counliy  will,  to  a  great 
rKtent,  remain  in  the  country,  even  if 
thrre  be  no  mode  of  employin;:  it  in 
which  it  woald  not  be  more  productire 
tlMwhere.  Yet  even  a  counltr  thus  cir- 
cnnutnnccd  might,  and  pmbably  would, 
cnny  on  trade  with  other  countrica.  It 
wiiuld  export  nrliclee  of  some  sort,  even 
1o  places  wbith  could  moke  them  with 
Ipiw  laloor  than  itself;  bacaose  Ihnae 
■  unntrioa,  enppOHUg^  them  to  have  an 
u'lvantage  over  it  in  all  productiona, 
wniild  bare  a  greater  advnnlage  ili 
^otiic  things  than  in  other*,  and  wonlii 
find  it  ifoir  iiitcroul  (n  in>pnrt  iho 
Bitidoa  in  irlucb  ihair  adTontafie  waa 


nnalleBt,  thai  they-  lolghl  ncjiiTi  SJ" 
oflb(;rlobonriin.J  npiUl  on  d»"i 
which  it  wsa  grcaleat. 

1 4.  Aa  I  have  Said  elsewhiTr*  A* 
Bicudo  (Iha  thinker  who  hu  ir*! 
moattuwHTdscleAringupthii  ■aliKl^t 
"it  ia  Dot  a  diSerencv  in  tb«atMllai 
coat  nf  prodac^on,  vhich  dctcramM 
the  interchange,  but  a  diflerenct  i«  111 
tomparalivt  cost.  It  mnf  te  Id  n 
■draiitage  to  procure  ima  won  Smte 
in  Bichango  fiir  cottonn,  cwn  illloa^ 
the  rainiM  of  Bnglnnd  ai  wcQ  ai  W 
manofactoriea  Hfatnild  be  mart  pnte- 
tire  than  tliuae  o(  Swdcn:  it  Hwt 
hare  an  ndvaiitage  of  ooe-balf  in  at 
loDBi  and  only  an  odvanlag*  (fl 
qaarter  la  iron,  and  conid  mQ  i« 
cottoni  to  Sweden  at  the  pri<*  viai 
Sweden  luusl  pay  for  tfaem  if  (he  {n 
doecd  lliem  heraelfj  m  ahooU  oIfIM 
oar  irm  with  an  advaataee  ariii»i4 
as  well  as  our  c«ltona.  Weii»r<te 
by  trading  with  forcigncn,  <^ia  lUr 
commodities  at  a  amallcr  etgriu*  i 
labour  and  capllnl  thao  th?)  coU  to 
IheforelgnetsttieraaclTes.  Th«faireul 
is  still  adiantagcous  to  the  fcmpK 
because  the  commodity  whidi  la  » 
ceiitca  in  eiebaoge,  tboogfa  it  hn  Mt 
n>  leas,  would  havo  coat  Mm  mm." 

To  illuatmte  the  cmm  in  wUd  b- 
lercliange  of  commoditiaB  will  boI,mI 
thou  in  which  it  \rill,  talv  rfM  W- 
tween  two  countriea,  Ur.  Hib,  ia  )k 
Elementi  of  Political  QjcnenydaalB 
the  Buppoaitioo,  that  Poland  W(  m 
advanla^  over  Englatid  in  tht  f*^ 
tion  both  of  cloth  and  of  con.  St  M 
luppoees  the  adTantaga  to  ha  of  Mi 
amuunt  in  both  commoditiea :  dis<M 
and  the  com.  each  of  whicb  Tsqani 
100  days  labour  '     ~ 


INTEBNATIOITAL  TBADH 

)  Atjt  labour  in  England.  "  It 
llo<F  that  the  cloth  of  150  iayi 
a  England,  if  unt  to  Poland, 
!  equal  to  the  cloth  of  100  dajri 
I  Poload ;  if  aichangcd  for  com, 
I,  it  would  eichangs  for  the 
■nlj  100  days  labour.     But  the 

00  daji  labour  in  Poland,  vaa 

1  to  be  Iho  aame  quantity  with 
150  days  labour  in  England. 

«  davs  Ubour  in  cloth,  lliore- 
jiand  would  only  get  ai  mueh 
Pobind  a<  ahe  could  raiae  with 
r«  labour  at  homo ;  and  aho 
!d  importing  it,  have  the  coat 
igs  beaidea.  In  these  cireuni- 
"   '  ouldtokeplace.'' 
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e  the 


aiticlca  in  England  and 
were  inppoaed  to  be  the  aai 
the  abaiilnte  coita  were  dil! 
which  euppqsition  we  nee  ll 
Duld  be  no  lubour  aaved 
mntTT  hy  confining 
r  the  two  productions,  anu  im- 
[he  other. 

Ihcrwiae  when  the  comparative, 
nieicly  the  absolute  costs  of  the 


"If," 


I  differs 


s  the  s 


"  while  the  clolb  produced  with 
ra  labour  in  Poland  was  pro- 
ilh  laodayi  labour  in  England, 
I  whicli  was  produced  in  Poland 

0  days  labour  could  not  be  pro 

1  England  with  less  thnn  300 
■our;  an  adequate  motive  to  ei- 
wontd  immediately  arise.  U'ith 
ity  of  cloth  which  England  pro- 
ith  150  days  labour,  she  would 


irchaa 


much  c. 


-0  produced  with  100 
bour;  but  the  quantity  wliigh 
jre  produced  with  luO  days 
would  ho  ai  great  as  the  quau- 
luccdin  England  with  iOOdaje 
By  importipg  com,  tberoloi 
1.  and  paying  for 
and  would  obtain 
.  .  what  would  othcrv 
' ;  bving  a  saving  uf  50 
ID  each  repetition  of  the  trans- 
«nd  not  merely  a  saving  te 
1,  but  a  saving  absolutely  ;  foi 
it  obtained  at  the  expenae  ol 
wIk^  with '"--'  — -■-  ' 


a  Uiat  coiCa  licr 


100  dajTB  labour,  hai  purchued  cloth 
wLicb,  if  produced  at  borne,  would  hava 
"  it  her  the  same.  Poland,  therefore, 
this  suppoaition,  loaei  nothing;  but 
olio  ahe  derivee  no  advantage  from  the 
trade,  the  imparled  cloth  costing  ber  at 
cli  aa  if  it  were  made  at  heme.  To 
ihlo  Poland  to  gain  anything  by  the 
ircbange,  something  must  be  abated 
from  the  gain  of  England;  the  com  pro- 
duced in  Poland  by  100  days  labour, 
be  able  to  purchase  &om  England 
cloth  than  Pohind  could  produce 
by  that  amount  of  labour ;  more  there- 
fore than  England  ceuld  produce  by 
150  days  labour,  Knglaad  thus  obtain- 
ing the  com  which  would  have  coat 
her  200  days,  at  a  cort  exceeding  150, 
though  ahert  of  200.  England  there- 
fore no  lonzer  gains  the  wbolo  of  the 
labour  which  is  saved  to  the  two  jointly 
by  trading  irith  one  another. 

I  3.  From  this  eipoaition  we  per- 
ceive in  what  consists  the  hciioGt  of 
intemalional  exchange,  or  in  other 
worda,foreigncommcrce.  Settingaside 
ilB  enabling  ciiuntries  to  obtain  com- 
modities which  they  could  not  theiii- 
■elvea  produce  at  all ;  its  advantage 
conaiats  in  a  mora  efficient  employ- 
meat  of  the  productive  forces  ot  the 
world.  K  two  countries  which  trada 
togulber  attempted,  an  fur  as  was  phy- 
sically poaaiblo,  to  produce  ibr  them- 
■elves  what  they  now  import  from  otM 
,nolher,  the  labour  and  capital  of  the 


ether  would  i.. 
obtain  from  their  Induatry  ao  great  ■ 
quantity  of  commodities,  as  when  each 
employs  itself  in  produciag,  both  for 
itself  and  for  the  other,  the  things  in 
wUioh  ill  labour  is  relatively  most 
efficient.  The  addition  thus  uiado  to 
the  produce  of  the  two  combined,  con- 
stitutes the  advantage  of  tlie  trade. 
It  is  ^sible  that  one  oT  itie  two 
coiiiilries  ma^  bo  altogether  inferior 
to  the  other  in  productive  cnpacilies, 
and  that  its  labour  and  capilnl  could 
be  employed  to  greatest  advantage  by 
being  removed  bxiily  to  the  other. 
Tlio  labour  and  capital  which  bnvo 
been  sunk  itt  rendering  Holland  hiiLit- 
abie,  would  have  prodoced  a   luucb 
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SMtat  mmm  ft  taran^grtad  to  A: 
3m  cr  telMd.    Tha  ptsdnrs  af 
wU*  mdd  «mld  ba  fnaUr,  or  ibe 
kboot  Ihi^  Ikaa  it  i^  if  avcrytluDg 
«Mn  pwdiwJ  ^«tB  tb*n   u   tl 
jMKMt  abMlato  betlily  for  it*  pn 
imsOm.    Bm  M(kn  da  not,  at  lea 
!■  inodarB  iJMia,  antpota  en  moiwi 
ii^«UbtbeUiaar  Mdc^HUl  of 
wimLj   iinaaJB  fat  ^  oenii7,  tlxj 
«■  mA  t*scSda^f  uMlnpd  ia  nro. 
AmbS  br  fcrain  ■wtato  aa  woll  m 
br  Ha  own,  «k>  iMa  bt  vkidi  it  lie* 
■ndKllwlaaM  &a3TaDta0a,  if  ' 


■UD  fVnai^ 


whidi  ta  •  Mit^  «i 
on  tb«  wma  mlncct 

A  ooordii^  to  UM  doobiiia  BOW  itattd, 
ihe  oaljr  dnMt  adnata^  «f  (ord^ 
«nnnien«  conriata  ia  th«  importi.  A 
ronntrr  eblaini  Ihinin  wliitti  il  cither 
i-ould  not  bnve  prndnti-J  at  all,  or  n-bieb 
it  mnel  h*v(r  pmdacrd  at  a  gr-atsr  cs- 
pcDM  of  cnpitui  anit  tnbunr  thnn  the 
L'oel  of  t1ia  tnmn  whiuh  it  expoila  to 
pay  fnr  ibem.  It  thai  abt^ins  a  mora 
anijilo  nippl/  of  the  cnnuHO-Iiripa  it 
vraiits,  fi>r  tbemiinoUbanrandcapilal; 
nr  liie  BniDD  impplr,  for  Icai  lolnur  atij 
rnpital.  Inaiin);  tba  inrpliu  digponnble 
Xn  i>ro.li>rc  oilier  tilings.  Tlia  mlgar 
lUriirj  tlimi'pinia  thia  benelit,  and 
dc^nii  Ihr  ndnnlago  of  cdminerco  to 
leiu'lc  in  fho  aipartn :  ai  if  not  what  a 
onnnln'  obtains,  bul  what  it  pnrli  wilh, 
li;  itH  furcigii  trade,  wai  mijiposed  to 
fiiiistimto  tho  gain  to  it.  An  cxlondod 
market  for  ita  prodace — an  abundant 
conaiimplion  for  its  goods — a  vent  fnr 
!la  Hurplua — are  the  phmMS  bj  which 
il  hna  bcFn  coBtomur]'  to  deaif^alc  llio 


nilh  rorrign 
inlMlicibk',  when 
antlinra  and  htadei 


itile  qoEKtions  ha  to  i 

m  the  M-llb;:  claai. 


n  Biiniving  relio  of  tba  Mereaotilo 
'nioory,  ueoonJing  to  »hich,  monvj 
bciog  the  only  weatth,  aellJaE,  or  in 


atbcc    rntmU.    BTibamtfiy  qmI)  la 

miaaa  of  thalr  om)  tU  «•);  vvd 

grovinir    rieli  — ami    liMiiinti»  d 
gnnihk  ilial  m  I*  S^ 


•a^amJi- 


Th.  I 


lb.  ha.  tn 


baa  tail  aany  oT  ita  fnaeaj  bit 
it;  andgwai  itaitwtinjfr.AAuBSe" 
retained  mmn  ii|iiiiii—  •Ufl  it  'a 
pom'lib  Id  dace  la  mar  Mhar  «f.— 
Adius  finiHh'a  ihony  «f  tkm  himi:  ■ 
(Mgaln>t*,malkwit  MfcnM  ■>  i : 

aai  mOhA  m.  patian  «(  tka  sp  ^ 
of  Aa-tgobr  to  rqibaoe  Jaalfr  ; 
■ran.  HMoaiarasioBaMfr^Hi.^  i 
WmhNnt'v^  a  Am*  cwMkc 
thsflMMMMB.  IW  nnra^M  - 
pl»  F-jlM.  •>«"  to  'Wy  ib=i  ■ 
eanatnr  ta  aadar  nme  kwl  tf  Mrs- 

vbich  it  doe*  not  IkdV  i_ ,_ 

not  vantad  aod  mnanwad  daaab»% 
would   eilhor    bo    pradscod  in    *  ~ 
waaCa,  arif  it  «ara>  not  prcdao 
comapoadinf  portion  of  oopittl 
remain  idle,  -r^thimati  -* — -*- 
in  the  eounlTj  would  bo  _ 
«o  much.   IStbor  of  thcaa 
would    b*   ant! 

in  txe«m  of  ha  own  wuti;  ft 
herrat  neceaiity,  bat  ■■  i^  t^^t 
mAdo  of  aiiiqd)iiw  ttaelT  with^H 
tbingK.  I  fpn vented  Inm 

■ur7hit,it«onldcc 


ipi» 


r  import  aartlnnft  b^V 

an  MtBTafcttt:  W  Aa 

kpital   whidi  Iti  bw 

mplojed  in  prodnring  with  a  ikw  U 

ciportalion,  ironid  find  PMilpji««n»» 

producing  tlioiede«rBbIeafa)ecU«biA 

:  proriooalv  brooglit  from  abnai: 

f  aoine  of  th«n  eoald  oat  ba  p» 

:d,    in    prodacing   anbrtitote*  t* 

Ibem.    TheM  articlea  woold  of  eaa> 

baptndniBd  at  a  greater  coat  tbu  iW 

of  the  thingi  with  winch  Ui^  had  p» 

viomljr  buen  porchaaed  ftm  $mip 


lablot 


connttiM.    Bat  dia  valno  and  ftiot ' 

tile  article*  wonld  -=—  ' "— 

and  the  cii^bil  im 


( 


LNTERNATIOSAL  TBADB. 


rith  Ibe  ordinnrj  profit,  fiMD 
•,  M  it  vH  vlien  •mploW 
ing  fat  tin  taniga  nwnet. 
liiaen  (sftcr  the  temporarf 
nc«  of  ike  chsngo)  would  M 
men  of  the  herrtofora  iDi- 
clfs;  who  would  be  obK^ 
lo  without  them,  cDnaoming 
them  •omething  which  thej 
e  u  well,  or  to  pof  «  higb«r 


__.,.     When    . 

u  ft  PDUTce  of  natioDftl 
be  iii»)piutk>n  fim  itself 
hrjn  iortune*  mcquiivd  by 
,  ntbL-rthui  upon  the  uviiig 
'  coniaioen.  But  tbo  gnin* 
■ts,  when  thej  enjoy  do  ei- 
iiile^,  Kre  on  greater  tbkn 
ohtrined  bj  the  emplojTnent 
in  tho  country  ilaelf.  If  it 
at  ihc  GBpiliil  now  employed 
tmile  could  not  find  eriiplo}'- 
ipplving  the  home  market,  1 
ly,  llial  this  is  tho  fallairr  of 
'cr-produclinn,  discnsied  in  .1 
iptiT;  butthetbingiiinthia 
case  too  cTidcnt,  to  require 
to  any  Rpneral  theory.  Wo 
■ec  tiint  the  cnpital  of  tho 
would  find  employment,  but 
Bt  employment.  I'hero  would 
mpnt  rrcBled.  equal  to  that 
lid  Iw  taken  away.  Exportn- 
nf:,  importation  to  ui  ecjua) 
■Id  ceax  aim,  and  all  that 
be  iiicmua  of  the  country 
1  been  eipendod  in  imported 
ret,  woidcl  be  ready  to  aipend 
he  aamo  things  pndDced  at 
on  other*  ioitead  of  tbeiu. 
■  isTirtually  a  mode  of  cheap- 
Inctien:  aodinallrnchcntKn 
nrr  in  the  perton  nUimately 
■be  dealer,  in  the  ead,  is 
:Uii>proli(,  wbclbertbe  buyiTr 
sell  "r  little  for  hi^i  money. 
lid  without  prrindice  to  tlju 
tadr  taiK'heil  upon,  and  to 
er  t'idW  diocitofed)  which  tb« 


I  6,  Sook,  tlien,  ii  tiw  dit«et  eco- 
nomical adionlage  of  foreign  trede. 
Dot  Ihirre  mn,  heeidea,  indirect  ofTecIo, 
wlueh  moit  be  counted  aa  beneSta  of 
t^  otdor.  One  is,  the  tendency  of 
eTtry  eileniion  of  tJie  market  to  im- 
prove the  noceasea  of  prednction.  A 
oountry  which  prodneei  fbr  a  larger 
market  than  iti  own,  can  intTwhice  a 
more  extended  dirliion  of  labour,  can 
make  crvoter  uM  of  machinery,  and  is 
mora  likely  to  make  tnTcationa  and 
improvamentB  in  tho  p^ocel^■U  nf  pro- 
dodiou.  Whatorer  cauiea  a  greater 
(gnantity  at  anything  to  be  produAd 
in  the  same  place,  tendato  the  general 
increase  of  the  productive  powen  of 
the  world.*  Them  ii  another  con- 
sideration, principally  applic'able  to  an 
cjitly  iiage  of  indual rial  advancement 
A  people  may  be  in  a  quiescent,  in- 
dolonl,  uncultivated  state,  with  all 
thi'ir  taileH  eitliei  fully  aatiafied  or 
entirely  undeveloped,  and  they  may 
fail  to  put  forth  thn  whole  of  their  pro- 
ductive encrgiea  for  want  of  any  aulB- 
cient  oliject  of  desire.  The  ojienin^;  of 
a  foreign  trade,  by  making  tbcm  ac- 
quainted with  new  objects,  or  tempting 
ttiem  bytheeamiTaoqutaition  oflliingK 
which  ihey  had  not  previonaJy  thooght 
attainable,  lonntimes  works  a  sort  ol 
industrial  revolution  in  a  conntry  whom 
rc«nirces  wero  previously  undeveloped 
for  want  of  ener^  and  ambition  in 
the  penple :  indncing  those  who  were 
satlMicd  with  scanty  comfortj  and  little 
wnit,  to  work  hanier  for  tho  gratificn- 
lion  of  tlieir  new  tastes,  and  even  to 
save,  and  accumuloto  capital,  Sai  tho 
still  more  ODmpletesatiifaction  of  those 

Hut  ihe  economical  admntagca  of 
cnmnterce  are  anrpnaseil  in  importance 
by  those  of  i(8  ctfi-cta.  whicli  are  hl- 
ti'lli'ctual  and  moral.  It  is  hardly  poa- 
jiiblp  to  overrate  the  value,  in  the  [ire- 
Hi'Tit  low  stiilo  of  human  improveuient, 
of  placing  humnn  being:^  in  contact 
with  persona  ditnimilnr  to  themee 
and  with  modes  of  thought  and  at 


b.  la.il. 
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WM,  tbi  pw^lfl  loww  of  ihh  . 


faai  alw^B  ban,  tad  fa  tanlinrly  iii 
tfa*  pnMBt  ■B^  MM  of  tb*  }iri,;..ry 
maiam  at -mpmta.  Tbbamtn  lipin^i. 
vbo,  MbiuwrtoadDortad.cabsciii'CDlT 
B  «  gaod  4mH^  witbou 

'^-%it  faindii] 

MUMring  t, 
MwJtlilUec' 


^■i»t  ^  *"!»  ft<Mit,  it  fa  indiipm. 


pHti^iUraU«  pnetioei^biit  cuco- 


a  X\TII.    f  I. 

I  tn^  it   inferiiir.     FimiUt.  fM 

anoilwr.     B^foii,  thn  p>irM,li 
■hIBcmtiUt  ailTa — *  '-     -'^— 
the  varlil  bb  >: 
olrifi  weak,  poftT.  aoi'  itlp 

u      lili  Mm ;   lia  now  iw*  I 

It  i>  coDilDBroa  whidi  fa  nfH)t  1 
licring  war  alwuloiws  bj  mreLrf  ~ 
and  iDulIiid}iiifr  ibr  pvnnniil  ia 
wliiub  uo  in  luttaml  nppowtiai 
And  it  mny  be  lay  wiibOnt  t-ii 
lion,  that  the  gniti  inteiK  mira 
incmwa  of  inteninli  imal  tnid?.  in  W 
the  prine)|ial  vnarBntoe  ei  tk«  fMA- 
t)ii3  wotlil,  ig  UlB  gn^t  fwniHBMt  M 


j  1.  Thb  y>1dm  of  commodities 
ptnlaced  Bt  tbe  ume  place,  or  ia 
pUcet  mSicietitl;  aryacciit  for  capital 
to  moYB  freely  between  them— let  us 
say,  for  simplicilj,  of  commoditiRH 
produced  in  tbe  uma  conntty — depend 
(temporary  Huctualions  apart)  upon 
tlieir  cost  of  prodoction.  But  tho  Talus 
of  a  commodity  brought  from  a  distant 
place,  especially  from  a  foreign  countiy, 
doBi  not  depend  on  ita  coal  of  produc- 
tion intboplaco  from  whence  it  comes. 
On  wbat,  then,  docs  it  depend?  'i1ia 
value  of  a  thing  in  any  place,  dcpcnils 
on  the  coat  of  ita  acrtuiaition  in  tliat 
place ;  whiuh  in  the  case  of  an  iniporled 
articla,  means  (lie  coat  of  productiun  of 
tbe  thing  whicB  is  eiponed  to  i>uy 

Since  all  trade  is  in  reality  liartcr, 
money  beinc  «  mere  iastniment  lor 
eichanging  Ihingg  against  one  another, 
we  will,  fur  simplicity,  begin  by  sup- 
posing tba  intemationn]  tiiide  to  be  la 


uiupTER  xvm. 


I,  whnt 


'.  nW, 


;iunit  anotber.  A«  far  •*  ««  hiV 
iilitrto  proceeded,  wo  bate  loODJ  JT 
he   laws  uf  iotorcbangc  to  be  tMi^ 

iallv  thaaamo,  vhelber  mfuwrifMti 


olways  obeying,  thono  gcneial  ia«* 
If,  then,  Eiightud  ituporta  niarfai 
Spnin,  giving  for  every-  pipe  of  wi_ 
a   halo  of  dotb,    tbe    etcbong*  »itar 
of  B    pipe    of  wine    io    EngtiM  «H' 
not    depend  upon  what    ibe  fiff^ 

!!"". "'  '*"'  "■"*  "'•y  t"**  *""  *'" 

Spain,  bnt  upon  bIuU  tbe  prolicnM' 
of  the  cloth  bna  coat  in  Gn^ai' 
Though  the  wine  may  haie  «• 
in  ijpaia  the  equivoient  of  ouli  M 
dnysTahonr,  yet,   if  Ibe  clotb  aittW 


nftlnnd,      . 
I  pitxiueo  of  tueatj-MJ" 
iiigliiib  labour,  jilua  the  cml  ai* 
age;  iueltidingtbeusnalprofiltai'" 


.l>fa>f 

i 
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Mtn'ac 


»■ 


«  *ala«,  than,  ia  an?  conntrr,  of 
lonign  comDKiditf,  depcodi  ou  tlie 
IHititj  of  hoiiHi  pniducs  which  moit 
I  girai  to  the  Ibrai^  counCrjr  in  ei- 
mugt  tiiT  it.  In  otbei  vorda,  the 
Jan  nf  rorrign  cnniTncKlllies  depend 
>  til*  tamu  of  intenutional  exchange. 
"hat,  then,  do  theM  depend  upon? 
'kat  is  it,  which,  in  the  ca*e  lup- 
tad,  canics  n  pipe  of  wine  Erom  8paiD 
be  exduaged  with  England  for 
•etiy  that  quantitj  of  cloth  ?  W« 
m  nan  that  it  ii  not  Ihsir  cmt  of 
odnetioii.  If  the  elolh  and  the  wine 
w»  both  made  in  Spain,  tboj'  would 
ghang*  at  their  coat  of  production  in 
■n ;  if  thej  were  both  made  in 
■giaad,  thej'  would  aichonge  at  iLoir 
M  of  woduction  in  England ;  but  all 
•  elotn  being  made  in  EnftUnd,  and 
1  the  wine  in  S^in,  tliey  are  in  cir- 
oulancei  to  which  we  have  alreadir 
itenniacd  that  the  law  of  coet  of  pro- 
Ktion  in  not  appHcalle.  Ws  miuC 
Oonlingl7,  ■■  we  hare  donp  before  in 
aimilar  embaTraiunent,  fall  bock 
nn  an  antecedent  law,  that  of  aupplr 
■1  denund :  and  in  this  ne  ahaU 
^B  find  the  aolation  nf  our  difficult;. 


pvala  Eaaaj,  alreadr  once  referred 
;  and  a  quotation  of  part  of  the 
yaation  then  giTeo,  will  be  the  beet 
UoduclioD  to  my  present  view  of  the 
tijeel.  I  must  pive  notice  (hat  we 
•  BOW  in  tlie  region  of  the  ttiosl 
■jdicated  qurKtionn  which  political 
OMOi;  afrorda;  that  the  aubji^ct  ii 
m  wlueh  cannot  pOMiiilr  be  niude 
llliililiiji ,  and  that  a  niiiro  cunliiiu- 
N  aftirt  of  attention  than  has  jct 
Ml  Tcqnired,  will  bo  nt<s!Maiy  to 
Uow  the  icriea  nf  diMinctii>na.  Tlie 
irrad,  howeTPr,  which  wo  arc  nbinit 
I  take  in  linnd,  i*  in  itaolfverv  timple 
id  malMp'nble ;  the  only  difficulty  in 
fblknrin^  it  through  thn  winding* 
■d  •Dtangienienta  of  complex  intema- 
mal  timuMctiona. 


each  othor  at  the  aama  rata  of  inter- 
change in  botb  conntHei — bating  the 
coat  of  carriage,  of  which,  ibr  the  pre- 
aent,  it  will  be  more  conrenient  to  omit 
the  consideration.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, for  the  iisJcfl  of  argument,  that  tho 
carriage  of  the  commoditiaa  from  ono 
country  to  the  other  could  ha  effeotad 
without  laboar  and  without  coit,  no 
sooner  would  the  trade  be  opened  than 
the  value  of  the  two  conimwlitiea,  esti- 
mated in  each  other,  would  eom«  la  a 
level  in  both  countries. 

"  Suppose  that  10  yarda  of  broad* 
cloth  coat  JD  England  as  much  labonf 
as  15  yards  of  linen,  and  in  C 


I   20.' 


In  c 


moat  of  my  predeceuon,  I  find  it  ad> 
visable,  in  these  intricate  investigO' 
tiona,  to  giie  diatinctnexs  and  Exit;  tn 
Che  conception  by  numerical  eismplea. 
These  eiamplca  must  BOmetimes,  as  in 
the  present  case,  be  purely  luppoaiti- 
tions.  1  should  hare  preferred  real 
ones ;  but  all  that  is  euenliol  ia,  that 
the  numbers  should  be  nich  as  admii 
of  being  easily  followed  through  tlw 
sabscquent  combination!  into  whioll 
they  enter. 

This  supposition  then  being  madr, 
it  would  be  the  inlenst  of  England  to 
import  linen  from  Germany,  and  of 
Germany  to  import  cloth  from  England. 
"When  each  country  produced  both 
commodities  for  itself,  10  yards  of  cloth 
exchanged  for  15  j-ards  of  linen  ia 
England,  and  for  30  in  Germany.  They 
will  now  exchange  for  tho  same  number 
of  jaidii  of  linen  in  both.  For  what 
number?  If  fur  Id  yards,  England 
will  be  just  as  she  waa,  and  German; 
will  gain  aU.  If  for  20  yardii,  (iennaay 
will  be  as  Ufure,  and  England  will 
dcrire  the  whole  i^  the  benelit.  If  tor 
an;  number  intctmediala  between  16 
and  !D,  the  advantage  will  be  aliand 
between  the  two  conntriis.  If,  fur 
example.  1(1  ;ard<<  of  clolh  etchangn 
fur  IS  of  linen,  England  will  gain  aD 
advantage  of  3  yards  on  ever;  15, 
German;  will  tave  2  ont  of  evor;  30. 
The  problem  is,  what  an  the  cimaes 
which  dctonoine  the  proportion  iii 
which  tbo  cloth  of  EngUiid  and  tb* 
linen  of  German;  wU  exchange  fat 
MKh  otiur. 
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"  An  exclifing<»  mine,  in  thin  case  as 
in  ercrv  other,  ih  pn»vorl»iaIIy  fluctn- 
Atiii;;,  It  (looH  not  inattiT  what  we 
fnppofio  it  to  be  when  we  Wpn :  wo 
■hail  Boon  sre  whe!h<>r  tlicrc  lio  any 
fixe<l  point  about  which  it  oscillates, 
which  it  has  a  tcnrloncy  alwa3ni  to 
approai'h  to,  anil  to  n>niain  at.  Let 
vs  bUppoKc,  then,  that  by  the  effect  of 
what  Adnm  Smith  calls  the  hi/pling 
of  the  market,  ](>  yanls  of  doth,  in 
both  coiintricSy  oxchungo  for  17  yank 
of  linen. 

"  The  demand  for  a  commodity,  that 
is,  the  <piantity  of  it  which  can  find  a 
purchasor,  varien,  as  we  liave  before 
roninrkcd,  acronling  to  the  price.  In 
Gennany  the  price  of  10  ynruw  of  chith 
is  now  17  yards  of  linen,  or  whatever 

2[nantity  of  money  is  ennivuleut  in 
lermanv  to  17  yards  of  linen.  Now, 
that  bfmg  the  price,  there  is  some 
jmrticuhir  niinilxT  of  yards  of  cloth, 
which  will  be  in  demand,  or  will  find 
purchaM-rH, at  that  prici*.  '1  lure  is Konic 
piviMi  qiianlity  <»f  doth,  ni'irc  tlian 
w1ii<h  could  nut  1h>  dispoKcd  of  at  that 
price ;  loss  lluin  wliirli,  at  that  }»ric<», 
would  not  fully  fatiHfv  \\ic  tlciii:iiid. 
Lot  UH  supiioso  this  quantity  to  L}«^  iOOO 
times  10  Yiinls. 

"  Let  us  iK.w  turn  our  attention  to 
Knirlaiid,  'J'liorc,  tin:  ])rico  of  17  yardn 
of  linon  is  10  yards  of"  cloth,  or  what- 

ever  fpiaiitity  of  money  is  Hjuivalcnt  oil'  tht?  coin;s[Mkmlinp:  «ipplv;»DJ  IJ 
in  Knjrland  to  10  yards  of  cloth,  vanls  for  18  will  be  the  ruTi'ut  vuick 
Tluiro     iH     some    particular    numlii  r    in  both  countries,  rloth  will  excha^ 


in  the  ratio  of  17  javdi  of  fiaoi  fa  II 
yards  of  dotb. 

"But  onr  suppositumt  im^  bnt 
been  difTercnt.  Suppoae  ilul.  at  tW 
assumed  rate  of  interdiangei  En^ud 
hod  been  disposed  to  rflnsBiwr  m 
greater  quaniity  of  linen  than  M 
times  17  yards:  it  is  e^-ident  thst|it 
the  rate  supposed,  this  would  not  hsif 
sufficed  to  |«y  for  the  lOOU  tinmlO 
yai-ds  of  cloth  which  'we  have  sunpaiai 
Ciermany  to  require  at  the  smuosA 
value.  Gerxnauy  would  be  aUt  is 
])rn<'urc  no  more  than  800  times  10 
yanls  at  that  price.  To  pmcsre  ik 
rcmahiin^  200,  wliich  she  woald  hm 
no  means  of  doinjs;  bat  by  bUU^ 
higher  for  tliem,  she  would  oiler  mm 
than  17  yards  of  linen  in  cxchsi^  k 
10  yards  of  cloth  :  let  us  snppM  kr 
to  oiler  18.  At  thin  ]irice,  perh^ 
England  would  be  inclinni  to  nuckMi 
a  greater  qoantit  j  of  linen.  Sne  weH 
consume,  posuibly,  at  that  priee.909 
times  1J>  yards.  On  the  other  fcaai 
cloth  having  risen  in  pri^-c,  the  Jonuai 
of  (icnnany  for  il  Wi>i:I<.l  pr  .IkiIiIt  baM 
diminished.  If,  instead  of  lOlXitifiM 
10  yanln,  sh«t  is  now  ooutontod  tkk 
UOO  timt'S  10  ynrds,  thcs*-  will  e^acij/ 
pay  for  tho  OOo  times  1.^  yanU  o!  lib* 
which  Ln^lund  is  wil'iirrg  to  tab?  «t 
the.  altered  pi  ice :  tlu».  demand  on  "iflk 
Fide  will  jigaiii  oxautlv  Miilic- to  tiki 


of  yardH  of  linen  which,  at  that 
price,  will  exactly  salisfv  the  de- 
niand,  and  no  mo^.^  L<'t  us  suppose 
that  this  number  is  1000 
yaids. 


I 


for  linen. 

"  'J'ho  converse  of  all  this  would  Ui» 

,  happened,  if,   inste:i<I  of  SOO  tink-s  1» 

limes    17  ;  y.irvls,  we  had  supposr^l  thai  Ecgiial 

j  at   the  rate  of   li>  for  17,  vonM  ii*w 

*'  As  17  yards  of  linen  are  to  10  yards  I  tak<n  1201)  times  1 7  yard**  of  lic-*n  ^ 

of  cloth,  so  are  1000  times   17  yanls  lo  !  this  rase,  it  is  Kncrhind  whose  doi 


1000  times  10  yards.  At  the  i-xislint; 
exdiaiigo  value,  the  linen  which  Kni::- 
land  lequin-s  will  exactly  ]>!iy  for  the 
quantity  of  clolh  which,  on  the  same 
terms  of  interchange,  (n'.ruiauy  re- 
quires. The  demand  on  each  si'lc  is 
precisely  Rullicient  to  carry  off  the 
supply  on  th(;  other.  Tin;  condiliims 
nM|uired  by  the  principle  of  demand 
and  supply  are  fultil!e<l,  ami  the  two 
««Mnmo<litie'4  will  continue  to  be  int(>r- 
•liiuii^ed,  a.s  we  buyv^^'^  ^hem  to  bo, 


-aaai 

is  not  fully  siipplifd ;    it  is  ¥jag!^ 
who,  by  hidilin;^  for   more  linen,  rJ 
alter  the    rate   of  intfrn.^hans»c  to  bif 
own  tlijadvantnge  ;    and   JO  yarJ»* 
cloth  will  fall,  in  Iwth  countries  le-^t 
the  value  of  17  yards  of  linen.  i;Vlii' 
fall  ofcluth,  or  what  is  the  same  ilii^ 
this  rise  of  linon,  the  demand  ♦if '* 
many  fr  doth  will   in<  rea.se.  audi* 
demand   of    Kngland    for   Wrxa  ■■ 
diminish,  till  the  rate  of  iD(«n:U# 
bos  BO  a4justed  itself  that  tbt  dp 
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d  the  Knon  will  exsctly  pay  for  one 
other;  end  when  once  tnis  point  is 
tJiined,  values  vnH  remain  without 
rther  altoratitin. 

"  It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as 
tablished,  tliat  when  two  countries 
ide  togiftlier  in  two  com  modi  ticH,  the 
duinge  value  of  these  commodities 
btively  to  each  other  w\\\  adjust 
•If  to  the  inclinations  and  circum- 
tnces  of  the  consumers  on  both  sides, 
Mich  manner  that  the  quantities 
)ifjrcd  bv  each  country,  of  the  articles 
lich  it  imports  from  its  neighbour, 
■U  be  exactly  sufficient  to  pay  for 
e  Another.  As  the  inclinations  and 
vamstunces  of  consumers  cannot  be 
Inced  to  any  mle,  so  neither  can  the 
OMtions  in  which  the  two  commo- 
tes will  be  interchanged.  We  know 
at  the  limits  within  wliich  the  varia- 

■  is  confined,  are  the  ratio  between 
eir  costs  of  production  in  the  one 
ontiy,  and  tue  ratio  between  their 
■U  of  produf^tion  in  the  other.  Ten 
gdm  ot  cloth  cannot  exchange  for 
ire  than  20  yards  of  linen,  nor  for 

■  tban  15.  but  they  may  exchange 
r  any  intermediate  number.  The 
tioSf  therefore,  in  whii-h  the  advan- 
^  of  the  trade  may  be  divided  be- 
■<eeD  the  two  nations,  are  various, 
he  circumstances  on  which  the  pro- 
fftionate  share  of  each  country  more 
moCely  depends,  admit  only  of  a  very 
aeral  indication. 

**  It  is  even  possible  to  conceive  an 
treme  case,  in  which  the  whole  of 
e  advantage  rt:sulting  from  the  inter- 
mge  would  bo  reaped  by  one  party, 
•  other  country  g^iining  mithmg  at 
L  There  is  no  absurdity  in  the 
rpothe^is  that,  of  some  given  com- 
tditj,  a  certain  (juantity  is  all  that 
wasted  at  any  pnce ;  and  that,  when 
at  quantity  is  obtained,  no  full  in  the 
change  vhIuc  would  induce  other 
amnieni  to  come  fon^-ard,  or  those 
tao  are  already  supplied,  to  take  more. 
It  us  suppose  that  this  is  the  case  in 
ennany  with  cloth.  lk>f(>re  her  trade 
ih  Kn^Und  commenced,  when  10 
rtis  of  chrth  cost  her  as  much  labour 
20  yards  of  linen,  she  novertheless 
imxiiic'i  AS  iinich  cloth  as  she  wanted 
iter  any  circimuitaiicei^  aad,  if  she 


could  obtain  it  at  the  rate  of  10  yarda 
of  cloth  for  15  of  linen,  she  would  not 
conHume  more.  Let  this  fixed  ouantity 
be  1000  times  10  yards.  At  the  rnte, 
however,  of  .  0  for  20,  England  would 
want  more  linen  than  would  be  equi- 
valent to  this  quantity  of  cloth,  ^he 
would,  consequently,  offer  a  higher 
value  for  linen ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  she  would  ofl'cr  her  cloth  at  a 
clicuper  rate.  Hut,  as  by  no  lowering 
of  the  value  could  she  prevail  on  (ier- 
many  to  take  a  gi-eatcr  quantity  of 
cloth,  there  would  bo  no  limit  to  the 
riso  of  lineu  or  fall  of  cloth,  until  the 
demand  of  England  for  linen  was  r»> 
duced  by  the  rise  of  its  value,  to  the 
quantity  which  1000  times  10  yards  of 
cloth  would  purchase,  it  might  be, 
that  to  pniduco  this  diminution  of  the 
demand  a  less  fall  would  not  suffice 
tlian  that  which  would  make  10  yarda 
of  cloth  exchaigo  for  lo  of  lin^in. 
Germany  would  then  gain  the  whole  of 
the  advantage,  and  England  would  be 
exactly  as  she  was  before  the  trade 
commenced.  It  would  be  for  the  in- 
terest, however,  of  (lermany  herself  to 
keep  her  linen  a  little  beLvr  the  value 
at  which  it  could  be  produced  in  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  keep  herself  from 
being  supplanted  by  the  home  pro- 
ducer. England,  therefore,  would 
always  bcnetit  in  some  degree  by  the 
existence  of  the  trade,  thuugh  it  might 
be  a  very  triHing  one." 

In  this  statement,  I  conceive,  is  con- 
tained the  first  elementary  principle  of 
international  Values.  I  have,  as  is 
indispensable  in  such  abstract  an  I  hy- 
po'.hetical  cases,  supposed  the  circum* 
stances  to  bo  much  k-ss  complex  than 
they  really  are :  in  the  first  place  by 
snppres.sing  the  cost  of  carriage :  next, 
by  snp|)Ohing  that  there  are  only  two 
countries  tmding  together ;  and  lastly, 
that  they  tradi*  only  in  two  commodi- 
ties. To  render  the  ex|)osition  of  the 
principle  complete,  it  in  necessary  to 
restore  the  various  circumstances,  thus 
temporarily  left  out  tu  simplify  the 
argnnieiit.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
ti)  any  kind  of  sciim title  invvstijation 
will  pn)bably  s<'e,  without  tonnal  pmo( 
that  the  intn)diction  of  these  cuxuvtk- 
•tancvs  caniMl  altar  ilia  lUeuT^  ^  i^ 
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l'*i»r  siiiijisiiily,  wi?  will  ruutiin*  our 
su{>{K>Kiti(m  to  two  kinds  ui'  at^i  ienltiiml 

fHKlucc  :  lur  instance,  wheat  and  oati. 
f  all  8ui1(i  wore  cc|ually  adapttnl  ior 
wheat  nnd  for  oatR,  both  would  !« 
irrown  indiHc-nnnnutoly  on  all  itoilH,  and 
their  relative  cost  of  production,  being 
the  8i»nie  everywhere,  would  povcm 
tlx'ir  relativu  value.  If  the  same  labour 
which  prrows  three  quarters  of  wheat 
on  any  pvcn  Roil,  would  always  ^row 
on  that  Koil  five  quarters  of  oatK,  the 
three  and  the  live  quarters  would  be  of 
the  same  value.  If,  again,  wheat  and 
cats  could  not  be  grown  on  the  Hame 
►oil  at  all,  the  value  of  each  would  !« 
(letennined  by  its  j)eculiar  cost  of  ]in>- 
diiction  on  the  leant  favouiablc  oi  the 


tltc    penenl    principle*  of  Talne  ui 
familiar. 

It  nuLj  happen,  hofPercr,  thu  tW 
demand  for  one  of  the  two,  ns  ic 
example  wheat,  may  so  outsirip  ike 
demand  for  the  other,  as  not  onnr » 
occupy  the  uils  specially  soitrJ  &r 
wheat,  bat  to  engross  euur«ly  ih» 
equally  suitable  to  both,  and  evrn  d- 
crouch  upon  those  which  are  l-  :ttf 
adapted  to  oats.  To  crvate  an  incvt- 
nicnt  for  this  unequal  apportionrof  &:  of 
the  cultivation,  wheat  must  be  irh- 
tivcly  dearer,  and  oats  cheaper,  t'ui 
according  to  the  cost  of  their  prodvacs 
on  the  medium  land.    Their  rtlaHsn 


value  must  bo  in  proportion  to  the  eoA 
on  that  quality  of  land,  wbatenr  K 
Noils  adapted  for  it  which  the  existing  ;  may  be,  on  which  the  compar&tive ^ 
do  maud  required  a  recourfto  to.  The  j  mand  for  the  two  f];rains  requxrei  tbtf 
fact,  however,  is  that  both  wheat  and  ;  br;th  of  them  diould  beppown.  I(  fn* 
oats  can  bo  gn>wn  on  almost  any  soil  .  the  state  of  the  demand,  the  tvocaki- 
which  is  capable  of  producing  cither:  1  vations  meet  on  land  more  iaTomUi 
but  some  soils,  such  as  the  stiiT  cIhvk,  i  to  one  than  to  the  other,  that  ooevil 
are  better  adapted  for  whf'at,  while  '  bo  chca])or  and  the  other  dearrr,  ii 
otlion*  (tlu;  li;^ht  sandy  ewiiln)  are  mnrc  relation  to  each  otluT  and  to  tl-JL^iiil 
suili'.M*' furoatH.  'I'lurf  iiii;^4il  Ikj  soim?  g(Mu*rul,  than  if  the  ijrojKJrti'-nai  aft- 
soils  whith  would  yield,  to  tho  name  man<l  were  as  we  a1  lir>t  supin:^-!. 
•(uauliiy  of  labour,  only  four  (|uart<Ts  of  Here,  then,  we  obtain  a  tre-h  iii^tf- 
•  );it8  to  iliivo  of  wheat;  otlnMS  i»CTliaps  trat  ion,  in  a  somewhat  d;i':er.:iilSiarr>i:i, 
le>s  than  tl>n*c  of  wheat  to  fivt;  (jiiartcrs  of  tho  operation  of  deiuand,  no:  a^ta 
of  oats.  Among  thcs<'  diversities,  wjial  occasional  disturber  of  value,  but  ^» 
detenu incs  the  relative  vahie  of  the  ])erinanent  regulator  of  it,  cc-rj  'lei 
twothiniTs?  I  wiili,   or    supplomeutary    to,    cc^c  oi 

It  is  evidt-nt  that  oach  grain  will  lio  pnMlnction. 
cultivated  in  prelerenoe,  on  tin;  soils  'Jhe  case  of  ri">tatiim  nf  rri:r^  'U? 
Mliich  are  better  adapted  tor  it  *liaii  not  rotiuiro  sejiarate  analysi>.  Wiu^» 
lor  the  other;  and  il  the  demand  is  <  caso  of  ji-int  cost  of  pnKlnriiri:i,  Ifit 
F'jpjdied  from  these  alone,  the  values  of  that  of  gas  and  coke.  Il  it  w;-r'?  itf 
the  two  grains  will  have  no  refereni  e  prait ice  to  grow  white  and  p^on  ct.J* 
10  one  another.  Ihit  when  the  (U-man«l  t»n  :11  lands  in  aUemate  yesin*.  iLvts? 
ftir  both  is  bueh  as  to  re<[uiro  thai  ea<'li  being  necesiiarv  us  much'  for  the  s^'s? 
should  bo  grown  not  only  on  the  hoils    ol"  the  other  uk  for  its  own  sust';  il-* 


l)eeuliarly  litted  for  it,  but  on  the 
medium  soils  which,  without  being  spe- 
{.itieally  adajjted  to  either,  are  ahout 
equally  Kuiled  lor  both,  the  ro.st  of 
].v«.Hluetion  on  th(»«;e  medium  soils  will 


farmer  would  dcriv*^  his  romi:n;r.it"  a 
lor  two  years'  cx|.M?nsc8  fnim  one  wui:*- 
and  one  groeu  crop,  and  the  piiasci 
the  two  would  so  adjust  thouisolvi-s  u 
to  create  a  deman<l  which  w»>uid  canr 


determine  the  ndative  value  cf  (he  two  !  ofl'  an  equal  breadth  of  white  auu  ^ 
grains ;    whih'   tho   rent  of  the   Koila    given  crops. 

rpeciiically  adapted  to  each,  will  be  'J  lien^  would  be  little  difficuh^  ii 
-egulatcd  by  their  pniductive  power,  finding  other  uiioiuahuis*  c:ib«.»  of^^aJs^- 
ctmsidcrcd  with  ret'ii-ence  to  tha;  ono  whi»h  ii  might  bo  a  useful  exorfis*'  ■' 
alone  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  rcholve  :  but  it  is  neither  de>iralik.'wr 
aj^I'licable.  Tlius  far  the  question  i)rc-  posssible,  in  a  work  like  the  pr-i'iir- ^ 
cents  no  difhcuhy,  to  any  one  to  whom  ;  enter  more  into  details  than  iiUcJ^ 
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I  1.  The  cnaws  wUioh  occaaion  a 
BOmnmlity  to  bo  brought  from  a  dii- 
■■Duc,  instcid  of  being  pnnlucid,  mi 

BBaTeuience  vould  lecm  to  dictate,  as 


olaTsol. 


MBOULT.  Some  thing!  it  ig  phjBicall; 
fMpoHible  to  pmlucc,  oxoept  io  par- 
tKnlor  drcuiuctancuB  of  tient,  soil, 
water,  or  iitmotplmn:.  Itnt  there  nre 
Sany  thin^  vliiuh,  thoiiKii  thfv  could 
fee  proiliical  at  hnrne  witliout  difiicultr 
«nJ  in  uiT  quantity,  nrc  yot  imported 
finm  a  distance.  Tbo  explanation 
wliich  vdiild  he  ]iopulnHy  git-cn  of  this 
woiiU  he.  that  it  Ib  cheaper  tn  irapnrt 
tluui  to  jmaloce  them  :  and  thin  U  thn 

ttf  two  tlaiici  producMl  in  the  saniD 
|dare,  if  one  u  chcnpcr  than  lliD  other. 
the  nxtOD  iathat  it  cnn  lie  pnidm-rd 
with  Icu  labour  and  cngntal,  nr,  in  a 
«i>rd,  at  k»  enct.  Is  tbit  alun  the 
TV>>Hnn  ai  btitirccD  tbingi  pnxin<M?d  in 
tWrmt  places?  vUe  tfiinci  never 
uii;>nrted  but  ftmn  plaits  where  tbey 
■£11  be  produced  with  leas  hilionr  (or 
lnw  (if  the  other  clement  of  rnBt,  time) 
tkin  in  tho  pUcc  to  whii'li  ihey  are 
lir«n;;lit?  JVicii  llii>  law,  ll.u:  pemia- 
ncm  mine  i»  pniportionu<1  to  eiwl  of 
)*-ii]i|f:tioD,  hiiul  ^ooJ  bi'lvii'n  eoin- 
MDifitki<  priduced  in  distant  iiliuvx,  t* 
it  d<^-i'K  li-rtwciti  lli'iee  pruduced  in  ail- 
juctit  plao's? 

We  bImII  tind  that  it  dnra  not.  A 
ttiii;:  may  mniicliinef  be  lulJ  '-heiipcat, 
It  («  iit^  produced  in  mine  iitlicr  y\tu:i! 
tbaii  that  at  ^liicb  it  cnn  be  prmtnced 
>jth  l1<c  nnallext  amount  (if  labour 
and  ub^tini-'nce.  Knglnnd  might  imp  rt 


com  from  I'ulnnd  mid  pav  for  it  ineliitli, 
tten  thougb  Enghinil  liad  a  deindud 
Bilvantugo  oi-er  I'oland  in  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  Ixith  the  one  nn>l  llio  other. 
England  miglit  icnd  coltuiiH  to  Por- 
tugal in  exehan^  lur  wine,  allbongh 
I'ortni^nl  mi^lit  ho  ubln  to  proiluce 
colluns  with  a  U-m  amount  of  lubuur 
anil  ''apitul  thun  I^iglnnd  mnlil. 

Hiis  could  not  bajiprn  between  ad- 
jneeiit  plneei.  If  the  nnrth  bank  at  iha 
Thuiiiea  prEK>s]wd  ati  Bdruiitnge  oriar 
the  south  bunk  in  flic  prodm-iTan  (>f 
sbxax,  nn  BhueH  <rua]il  bu  pmdoevd  on 
tho  «iiitb  side :  tliu  ijiin;Miukcni  would 
reniovo  themwitea  and  their  cnpilnb> 
tn  the  north  luml;,  or  wouM  hnti]  eiila- 
MiFh<'J  t!ieui!ielvei  theru  orifOiinll* ! 
for.  being  coiupetilon  in  tlH'  aaiiiu 
market  with  tlioae  on  tlic  ihhiIi  stih', 
the.v  could  not  conipeiiwiti'  llielnni'lvcii 
tiir  their  disiulvanlagu  at  the  expenne 
of  tho  rniiaiinier :  the  amnnnt  of  it 
.  would  fall  entirely  on  thir  pniliti; 
I  and  (lierwouhl  not  lontt  i-ontimt  Ihi-iii- 
•  ic'lvcH  with  a  Binnller  proiit.  wlien,  Iw 
'  nmply  crnuing  a  river,  (hey  I'onlU 
'  inrrooao  it.  Uiit  U'twceu  i]iii(:int 
'  plucce,  and  e!<|Hiiiilly  U-twcn  dilfiT- 
'  ent  euanlrir*,  pniBia  may  continnu  ilif- 
ferent :  beeaum  pvraonii  do  nut  luuiilly 
'  remove  thenm>lvFii  or  tlwir  I'apilnlH  to 
I  a  distant  jiliicc  witbout  a  vi>ry  atmn:; 
I  niiilire.  Ifeaintal  rcmorcil  tn  remnte 
■  iNinsortlie  wOTldaii  reodilr,  and  Ibriui 
nniall  an  inducumi-nt,  aa  it  laovcB  to 
another  ipinrter  nf  tho  mnw  town ;  if 
pFri|>lu  wiwlil  traiuqwrt  Ibear  naniilhe- 
,  tnrii-ii  to  America  or  ■  1iina  wlieuiiir 
I  ther  n<ul<l  aiive  n  Mniill  tH-rcinMae  In 
.  their  ex|H'n'<i-s  bv  it :  proHtH  uould  Im 
nlike  'or  injuival.'iit)  all  ovit  llm  world, 
and  till  thiiiga  woulil  be  proiliiced  iu 
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tonni  which  ihe  givu  to  German/'  1' 
|*rd«  oToIiith  ftr  16,  or  even  Ism  IIiai 
11^  oTKiMn.  £ien  mi,  the  openins  t,t  tb« 
fliud  eoantiT  dmIcbs  k  nut  diflerenct 
BfaHoraflbcUnd.  1%mM  now  a 
faUi  BolHt  ftr  EDxtitk  nutria, 
iMt  lb  teaml  erEaj^ud  Tsr  linen 
fa  MI7  what  it  WM  Ufon.  Tliia 
MBeNuilj  obtaia*  fur  Engluid  mon 
■twahigwiM  tMiM  tt  JntBTchaDf;*, 
Ih*  two   onnntriM,  nqidriiv   —■'■ 


tboir  MtxirU,  b;  oSeiiug  Uum  ■ 

It  dewm*  notiM,  that  tliii  eStot  in 
htouj  of  Ennlimi  from  the  oponiiis  dF 
■BOthar  Biamt  for  hsr  sxparbL  will 
•qnallf  ha  pndared  ana  tboaxn  th« 
aoOBln  &MI  wliidi  tha  denuiad  tomem 
ihoitU  hava  infrliTny  to  aaU  whioh  fiofl- 
laad  i*  irilling  to  taka.  SotipaBa  that 
the  third  conntiy,  though  nqniilng 
elalli  or  iran  Efok  Eogtand,  prtnlucsi 
BO  llnao,  DOT  anj  other  article  which 
is  in  cjcmaDd  llicn.  She  howoTerprD- 
duces  Bipoitable  articiei^  or  iln  would 
faaTe  DO  meani  oT  pofing  for  imjiorta  : 
her  exportK,  ihougo  not  miiohle  to  the 
EogliBh  coDBUiDer,  can  find  a  miirkct 
aomevhcre.  As  we  arc  onl;  mpnosiDg 
three  conntriEB,  wo  munt  a««iinifl  licr  lo 
find  tlii-i  market  in  Germanf,  and  lo 

Cj  Tor  what  nhe  impn-li  from  Knt'lund 
Ordeia  on  her  German  cmlomerj. 
deiroun;,  llierefore,  Ixinides  hating  to 
pay  for  lirr  own  importa,  now  owe»  a 
debt  to  Englund  on  account  if  (be 
third  country,  an<l  the  menna  for  bolh 
purpoaea  muit  be  drrircd  from  iier  ei- 

Cnblo  prodace.  She  mnst  Ihenirore 
BT  Ihiit  produce  lo  England  on 
tetroi  aufficienlly  faTOurablo  to  forw  a 
demand  ociuivalpnt  to  Ihia  double  debt. 
Eierytliing  will  litko  place  proiiaolyaa 
if  the  third  counlry  had  bou;;lit  Cicr- 
man  produce  wiib  bnr  own  iiinda,  and 
offernl  that  produce  to  England  in  ex- 
change for  he™.  There  in  an  incroaseei 
demand  for  Engliah  gooda,  for  which 
German  poocla  bavo  to  furninb  Ihc  pay- 
ment ;  nnd  thi>  con  only  W  done  by 
forcing  an  incToased  deniaiiri  for  IliPia 
is  £ugjaiid,  that  ia,  bj  laboring  their 
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Chenply  **m  tb-mv  impnrt*  «^  ^ 
procoR*   trvia   odiir  qtiartcn     '■* 
mntenely,  an  incmae  «f  her  an 
monit  Tor  any  fon-i^in  Pcnunoditri 
pels  her,  «v(<n«  pttrAiu,  Id  p<;di 
iur  all  furrign  oommodiliea. 

The  law  which  ve  haw  nn3b» 
traled,  may  bv  ap^itepHairlt  »■( 
tlie  Equation  oT  Internal  iouiflhsdl 
It  may  be  conclaoly  illMe-l  tx  Urn 
The  produce  of  n  coonlry  «tfliiB^h 
the  prudooe  of  other  c«rii<rriM,  ii  ni 
itahieiM  aro  rei]dnMl  in  ordrrlMik 
whole  of  brr  vxpotia  mayeiwJit^ 
fur  Ibe  wbolcof  Uir  iinpcina,  Tbit** 
or  Intematioaal  Values  U  faiu  u  tf 
linaioQ  of  iho  mure  pcnrtal  In  4 
Value,  which  we  call^  the  KqmW»«f 
Supply  and  Osinand.*  We  ban  Mt 
that  tha  •TJWatitj.fcliiniiil  ij  •i'^ 


all  Imde,  ehlier  between 
indii-iduala,  la  an  mtarchai^  of  i<«- 
modltiM,  in  which  the  lUngi  dartw 
raapaetiielj  h*Ta  to  mU,  (mA* 
al>o  their  rneana  ofpnrchaaa:  tbi^ 
broDjtfat  br  Um  OM  coaMitBle*  1m» 
mand  for  what  ia  bronj  -    -     -     - 

So  that  anpply  Ami  1 

another  expreaaion  for  11  lijiiiial  de- 
mand: and  to  aaj  that  vahwwl^rt 
itsoir  so-aH  to  eqnafiae  ihi— nd  *M 
supply,  in  in  fact  to  aaj  that  it  *9l^ 
juBt  iieelrao  as  toeqnaUot 
on  one  sido  with  ibe  «l»ni 

!  5.  To  trace  the  twwn  . 
this  law  of  Internal  ioiMlValoMttHi^ 
their  wide  ntmiKcalion^  wnddaBf' 
more  apitco  than  can  ba  bat^Mm 
to  inch  a  purpoac.  Bvt  lliiiia  it  ~  ~ 
of  its  npphcatHme  which  I  will  M 
ai  being  in  ileelf  not  ammptrta*^ 
bearing  on  the  quertion  wtwi  M 
occufiy  OS  in  the  nest  ch^trT,  rf 
eFpccially  ae  conducing  fo  th»  ■* 
full  and  dear  mtilcrstai^inc  of  ll*  iM 
itaetf.  ^^ 

We  hnve  IPFD  that  the  Ttdnetfrtil 

aoolintiy  piircha.aca  a  fbreipi  u»* 
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tlj,  don  not  conbnn  to  the  o 
ralactka  in  the  caunliy  from  v 
b«  comniDilily  cumas.  Siipjtoiio  i 
han^  ID  thkC  coat  cf  production 
■pnTemcnt,  lor  oiamiilc,  in  Uic  pro- 
wl of  manulhcture.  Will  ilic  bcnolit  of 


UKI1I7  be  Kild  u  inai:h  clitaiwr  (0 
irai|CiicT>,  w  ii  ia  i|mduce<l  cbeupor  it 
mue?  'lUi* qiieiiiioti,  anil  tlio  coobi- 
•r&tioni  which  muit  bo  cnlcreil  into 
I  otfifT  to  rcvilvc  it,  *re  Kelt  ■daplud 
)  irj  the  muth  of  the  tboor/. 
J^et  ui  lirat  mippotp,  lliit  tho  im- 
—  nDcntii  nfanulurctoi-renteancw 
tb  (if  ei|iurt :  to  maka  SoTeii^cn 
t  to  iha  country  for  a  commulity 
b  tliejr  hilt  prerwuilj  pmluiTd  at 
Ud  Ihif  ■u|ipij«ition.  tho  fon-ign 
*  '—   ■■--   productions   of  the 


■  tic  i: 


I   Taiuc 


Lo  the  diBudvanlnf^  of 
leign  couniiiei,  nha,  therefore,  tbuugh 
Wj  panicipaie  in  the  benrKt  of  Lfia 
•w  proiloct,  mutt  purchaaa  llint  benefit 

Fnsfing  for  all  the  other  pruliicliiinj 
tna  ciiuntry  at  B  dearer  rale  llian  be- 
««.  How  much  dcanir,  will  clt'|wnJ 
p  ibe  degree  iieci»Ury  fur  rG-tBtalllKb- 
ag,  under  tbeM  new  conditioiui,  tlie 
^nation  of  Inlernationnl  Ucuiarid. 
^liew  UNueqoencei  Ibllow  in  a  TCI7 
bvioui  manDcr  t'lom  tbo  law  of  inter- 
AtiiKial  valucH, 


itluh' 


inK  tl.c. 


.  hhall 


_  r  articke  of  export,  but  loircn  llie 
aat  or  produciino  of  tomi'thing  wliicb 
tw  couiiti7  already  ciportL-d. 

Jt  beiog  ■dranta^^'eouii,  in  diKUtnUmt 
f  thii  cmuplicatrd  nature,  tu  omiilof 
efioile  itiimcrical  amoonti,  we  ahaJl 
rtiim  to  our  «ri;:iiial  example.  I'l'n 
uda  of  I'loth,  ir  produuvil  in  licimaiiy. 
milil  nijuin:  tlio  same  aiomint  ul' 
bour  UDil  L'aiiital  as  twenty  yania  ul' 
leo  :  but,  by  llio  play  orinnrnaticmid 
msiid,  tlH-j  i-iui  liu  olittuiicd  Inini 
■gland  for  KTeatecn.  Siippme  now, 
at  bj  a  nKchonicAl  iniprovfincnt 
■da  in  U«rmany,  ami  not  uapablo  nf 
ling  traDnlWm-d  to  En^Unil,  tin:  »ime 
Mntit/  of  labour  and  cajMial  wliicli 


proilnced  twenly  Tarda  of  liDcn,  if 
enabled  to  p<wluce  thirty.  Li»-n  falll 
ruie-third  in  valun  in  the  Gcrmim  mar- 
ket, u  L-ompared  with  othar  conilDOiIi- 
tiei  produced  in  Germany.  Will  it 
alio  liill  one-third  ai  compared  nitk 
EngUiih  L-lotli,  thus  citing  to  Knpland, 
in  common  with  Germany,  the  full 
benpdtoftbe  improvement?  Or(aught 
we  not  rather  tu  imy),  aince  the  coat 
to  England  of  obtaining  linen  woi  not 
regulated  by  the  LiMt  lo  (lemany  of 


producing 


Eng 


,.n.i. 


occordin^T,  did  not  (^et  tho  1 
bi-nulit  ereu  of  the  twenty  yurdl  which 
Uermany  could  have  civcn  for  ten 
yarda  of  clolb,  but  only  ubtnincd  teraB- 
tct^n— why  ebuulil  elie  now  obtain  more, 
merely  becari«  Ibia  tlicoretionl  limit  it 
rcmuTed  ten  dcgri'ca  further  off? 

It  ia  evident  tbnt  in  the  ontaet,  th* 
improTcment  will  lower  the  value  of 
linen  in  Uermitny,  in  relation  to  alt 
other  romniodilieii  in  the  Uenain  mnr- 
ket,  including,  among  tho  rent,  e>'«a 
the  imported  commodity,  c![ith.  If  10 
yards  of  cloth  pruvloiisly  exihani^  for 
IT  yards  t>f  lineii,  tbvy  will  uuw  ex> 
change  for  half  ns  tnnch  more,  or  2ii 
yards,  llut  nhellier  they  will  conlinu* 
lo  da  xn.willdi'pFndunllUieili'ct  whicli 
Ihia  increased  cheapness  of  linell  pro- 
duces on  tlio  intemntiolinl  demand, 
'llie  demftml  for  linen  in  Enjiland  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  incrcnscd.  Uut  it 
might  bo  incieaoed  either  in  proportioB 
to  the  rhcajHiChS,  or  in  a  grviiter  pro- 
portion  tluiQ  tbeche^neao,  ur  in  a  leas 

u  the  demnnd  wn«  increased  in  tha 
Mime  pro|>or[ion  with  tlio  chcapni-sa, 
England  wonld  takr  as  ni;iny  times  i!i^ 
yaids  uf  linen,  as  the  nmiil>er  si  limes 
IT  ynids  whi<h  she  took  [ireTiouily. 
She  would  expend  in  linen  exactly  as 
much  ot  cloth,  or  of  the  eiiiiivali'nin  of 
ciuth,  as  much  in  short  of  the  collectiTO 
income  of  her  rinipL',  m  she  did  befora. 
Ucnuany,  on  tier  part.  wouM  [irobalily 
re,  At  that  late  ol'  intcnimngUi  tfaa 
qnantitr  of  ch)th  ns  Ufon-.  be- 
lit  would  in  reality  coit  Ihtox- 
Bclly  as  much  ;  ■.'5J  yarils  of  linen  lH*inj5 
-  -w  of  the  same  value  iu  her  ninrkot, 

IT  yard-,  ivcre  b.lon.'.  In  this  caa% 
Iherefurc,  11'  yaidt  of  c!otli  (l>i  l^V^ 
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the  inimiKliaiial  ikonsadl,  avi  a^ 

Of  ibo  UtTM  imdbb  «ni*te  i»«a 
infiuenca   of   clwapiwM   «i   haa^ 


liotn  U  lb*  nl«  «f  intenbangB  irhiiili 
VBlitr  tbeM  nen  coDJltioiu  vonld  le- 
(lani  iLe  enoation  oC  iuCerrMtiniiBl  dc- 
Mtnd  ;  mid  England  would  obtain  \iatu 
(«e-ttiird  ulienper  ttun  Ijelbrc,  Lcinj; 
4ie  Mnic  sdvaiiuge  u  wwi  obtiuiicJ  1^ 
Qenatny. 

It  mi Rlit  ballpen,  hovaver,  tbat  this 
Bta«t  uheawnrnK  of  liiien  wouH  f"- 
OMM  tlia  demand  for  it  in  Eugland 


oplf,   10 

yards  for  21  of  linen  ;  to  that  Kogtand 
will  not  hnn  the  full  benefit  of  ths 
inpToTecoent  in  Ilia  prodnction  of  linen, 
«ul«  Gannanj,  tn  addition  to  that 
fanafi^  will  dap  par  km  fer  cloth. 
Sot  again,  it  i>  posniile  Ihnt  England 
■night  not  doMra  to  JncieiuK  her  on- 
■nmplion  of  linen  in  eren  so  great  ■ 
proporlion  aa  that  of  tbo  iocKaud 
cheupntsa :  she  might  not  detire  ao 
great  ■  quanlit;  aa  1000  timei  354 
vards :  and  in  that  case  Qermany  must 
nree  ■  demand,  bj  oHcring  more  than 
i5\  yards  of  linen  for  10  of  cloth; 
linpn  nrill  be  cheapened  in  England  in 
a  Mill  greater  degreo  llinn  in  Urnuanj'; 
while  Getmiiny  will  ubtain  cloth  on 
more  unfavourable  lorme,  and  at  a 
hij^her  ezvbaii)^  value  than  before, 

Aller  what  hai  atrcad]'  been  said,  it 
it  not  necFimary  to  particulariio  tlio 
manner  in  uliieh  then  reiulta  might 
be  modified  by  introducing  into  the 
hypdtheaii  other  countriea  and  oilier 
commoditiei.  Theni  ia  a  further  elr- 
(RmHlanco  by  which  tiioy  may  albo  be 
modified.  In  the  caae  supposed,  ibe 
oonEumcrs  of  Gonnany  bnvehad  apart 
of  their  incomes  set  at  liberty  by  Iha 
increased  cheapness  of  tineti,  which 
thev  may  indccil  expend  in  increasing 
iheir  Goninmption  M  that  article,  but 
"nhich  they  may,  likewtse,  expend  in 
nlhiT  articlcB,  and  among  others,  in 
clolh  or  other  imported  commodities. 
^riiu  wonM  be  an  additional  element  in 


nuedtatnM 
d>  u  tteeki« 
ckaapniB)  Iv 


which  is  th*  ii 
demand  would  ba  a 

tbe  cheitiineiu.  a«  m 

n»u,  or  IcH  lliAD  ills  ckaapwB)  II 
dejiemieou  (ha  natuToof  ibspolial 
commodity,  and  m\  tlie  tmileiet  p>' 
chaieni.  Wtieo  the  comowdlf  Ii  a^ 
in  general  request,  and  tha  UsIW 
pi^M  bringi  it  witbifl  du  n^^* 
mncb  laivere)aa»of  iAeanmhMW 
font,  the  demsjid  u*  oflea  facMssrfH 
■  frealer  ratio  thui  Hid  Mlsffa^ 
and  a  birder  mm  of  mona*  it  aiM 
whole  eipended  in  the  aitiob.  MP 
was  the  caw  wttli  EaOoe,  wh«B  lit  |db 
was  lowered  by  anoceaair*  ndVMI 
-'■-  —  ■^--  and  such  wnnld  ■etsMf 
r.  widT^ 


be  the  coxej  with  aiigai. 


lof^tS 


Ibougb  not 

Bumcd.  and  in  whicb 

indulge  whan  the  articlri 
and  econoDitie  when  tbry  an<  ^aiin 
But  it  more  firi^uentlv  hapftat  th<* 
when  a  commudity  falls  in  hiIm,  I 
money  is  intent  in  it  (baa  iia(ilt'>'' 
greater  <|uantity  ja  ctnumM^  W  m 
so  great  a  laloe.    Ilia  ^" 

saves  money  br  Um  cb 
article,  will  b«  tiktif  to  < 
tbe  savinc  in  increaaiag  hil  vaaMV-' 
tion  of  other  tbioga :  uh)  nalaH  w 
low  price  attracta  a  Isrjrtt  ctaaicf  M*^ 
purchaners  who  were  aithar  ul  o*» 
men  of  the  ortids  at  al]^  or  itJjr> 
■mall  qaautity  and  ocnaaiaiwlh,  a  lM<- 
nggrc^alB  gum  will  bo  sipeiiM«lt<' 
Speaking  generallT,  therefen,  teOM' 
of  our  three  casoa  la  lliii  ■luilpiabil*!' 
and  an  improtetneot  ia  bb  ■nitrik' 
article  is  likelj'  to  be  aa  beneficial  OtM** 
more  beneScial)  (o  fbreign  ommmNI 
aa  to  the  country  wheiv.tbawtidiw' 
produced.  ■ 

I  3.  Thus  far  had  tbe  Umnrf If 

tematlonal  vnluea  been  carried  fad^ 
lint  and  Eocond  editioDaof  tbte*^' 
But  intelligent  critJciims  (cfcicdyO*' 
of  my  rri..Dd  Ur.  WUiin^  TbnM)' 
and  iubee^osnt  fnrtbcr  iatMttgMi^' 
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■•■bCKD  tlwt  Um  doctn'ne  itated  in 
ffcoeding  pagn,  though  carrect  u 
«•  it  goei,  u  not  jet  the  complets 
onr  cftbe  aubjact  matler. 
^taa  baoi  iboini  that  tho  eiporti 
I  hapocta  batween  the  two  rouDtries 
iJf  «•  otppoM  mora  tfakn  two,  be- 
Ml  Midi  eotmtrjr  uid  the  worlii) 
«t  in  Um  aprregata  pay  for  each 
•r,  aad  nniat  thenrora  l»  excbanged 
■M  aBOtber  at  auch  Taliwa  ai  will 
G««iratiUa  with  tho  eqoatinn  of  in- 
MtisMl  demaniL  That  this,  how- 
r,  ibaa  not  furiiih  the  completo  law 
llw  t^wtKunaaon,  appear*  from  thn 
tmng  cmodarstioa :  thut  aemral 
■«il  iMn  of  intcmalional  value 


a  labour  aa  15  of 
ta«D7  wilb  the  lame  labour  as  2D 
i«Mi ;  that  a  tniile  wan  opened  be- 
in  tbe  two  cxmntrieg ;  that  England 
MlfMtb  confined  her  production  to 
t^  and  Qennany  to  linen;  and,  that 
O  yafd*  ol  dolh  *bould  thenceforth 
huge  kr  17  of  linen,  England  and 
MIBII7  would  exactly  guppl;  each 


n'a  d 


:  that 


, _ it  price  17,000 

iaof  fincD,  GermanT  would  want 
Btl7  the  10,000  jnrdii  of  cloth, 
th,  at  tlkat  price,  England  would 

Taqaired  to  gi*e  for  the  linen. 
tar  tbeie  uippoiilioiu  it  anpenrti), 
1 10  doth  for  IT  hnen,  would  be,  iii 
it  of  fact,  the  internHtional  Tsluea. 
lot  it  ia  qnite  poasible  that  lome 
ir  t»le,  auahas  10  cloth  for  18  linen, 
bt  klio  fallil  iho  condillung  of  the 
atioii  of  intemalional  demand.  Hap- 
I  that  U  tbi«  lait  rate,  England 
Jd  v*ot  men  linen   than  nt  the 

at  10  for  IT,  but  not  in  the  ratio  of 
ebeapneii ;  thai  sho  would  not  want 

18,(HHi  which  she  could  now  buy 
1  10,000  yards  of  cloth,  but  would 
content  witli  1T,500,  for  which  she 
Id  [n?  (>t  the  new  rote  of  10  for 

9723  ^anla  ol  ctotb.  Germany, 
n,  lianng  to  pay  dearer  for  cloth 
I  wheo  it  could  be  bought  at  10 
17,  would  probably  reduce  her  oin- 
ptioa  to  au  amount  below  10,000 


raids,  poriiapa  to  the  nrf  same  cob- 
ber,  9T22.  Under  these  conditions  tbo 
Etjnalion  of  Intern  ational  Demand 
would  still  exist,  llius,  the  rate  of 
10  for  17,  and  that  of  10  for  18,  would 
equally  satisfy  the  Equation  of  De- 
maud  :  and  many  other  rates  of  inter- 
change might  SHtialy  it  in  like  manner. 
It  is  conceivnble  that  the  oonditiona 
might  be  equally  satiified  hy  every  nn- 
«__: — 1  — * i.,..i.  „„..ij  L-  -nppoaed- 


which 


There  is  still,  therefore, 
iadeterminateness  in  the 
the  interoalinnal  values  woiil 
IhcmselTes,  shoving  that  th 
of  the  influencing  circumelan 
not  jet  have    been    taken  i 


I  7.  It  will  be  (bnnd  that  to  lupplf 
this  deficiency,  we  must  lake  into  coD- 
■Ideration  not  onlj,  as  we  have  alreadr 
done,  the  quantities  demanded  in  each 
couniry,  ol  the  imported  cnmmodities ; 
hut  also  the  extent  of  the  meani  of 
Bopplying  that  demand,  which  are  Mt 
at  liberty  in  eacli  country  by  ib» 
change  in  the  direction  of  its  iadnitfj. 

To  illustrate  this  point  it  will  bs 
necessary  to  choose  more  conveDient 
nunibera  thnn  those  which  wa  have 
hitherto  employed.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  in  England  100  yard*  of  clotb, 
previously  to  the  trade,  exchanged  for 
100  of  linen,  but  that  in  Germany  100 
of  doth  exchanged  for  200  of  linen. 
When  the  trade  was  opened,  England 
would  supply  cloth  to  (iermany,  Ger- 
many linen  to  England,  at  an  exchnnga 
value  which  would  depend  pnrlij  on 
the  element  already  discnsaed,  vii,  tha 
comparative  degree  in  wluch,  in  tha 
two  countries,  increased  choapnesa 
oporateB  in  increasing  tho  demand; 
■lid  partly  on  some  other  element  not 
yet  taken  into  acconnt.  In  order  to 
inolate  ihia  unknown  element,  it  will 
be  oecFsury  to  make  some  definite  and 
invariable  supposition  in  regard  to  the 
known  element.  Let  ua  therefore  as- 
sume, that  the  influence  of  cheapness 
on  demand  conforms  to  some  simple 
law,  common  to  both  countriea  and 
to  both  commodities.  An  the  simplest 
and  most  convenient,  let  ns  nuppnM 
that  in  both  countries  aa]  ^ic%  V& 
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crense  of  choapno^s  produces  an  ex- 
actly propirtional  increase  of  consump- 
tion: or.  in  other  wonls,  tliat  tlie  value 
expended  in  thu  comni<Mlity,  the  cost 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it, 
IB  always  the  name,  wlieHier  that  cost 
aiTords  a  greater  or  a  smaller  quantity 
of  the  commodity. 

I^t  n«  now  Mipposf*  that  Enirlnnd, 
pppnrusly  to  tins  trade,  reonired  a 
million  of  yarrln  of  linen,  which  were 
worth,  at  the  English  cost  of  produc- 
tion, a  million  yanls  of  cloth.  Hv 
turning  all  the  lalK>ur  and  capital  with 
which  that  linr>n  was  produrcd,  to  the 

rluction  of  cloth,  she  wmild  ptoduce 
exportation  a  million  yard.s  of 
cloth.  SiipiKise  that  this  is  the  ex- 
act quantity  which  (Jcrinany  is  accus- 
tomed to  consume.  England  can  dis- 
pose of  all  thi.s  cloth  in  (leimtny  at 
the  German  price ;  she  must  con-ent 
indeed  to  take  a  little  low  until  she  has 
driven  the  German  prothicer  from  the 
market,  hut  as  soon  as  this  is  efToctcd, 
sh*»  ran  .«if*ll  her  million  of  rloth  for  two 
millions  of  linon  ;  being  tho  (nianlity 
that  the  Gorman  clotliii-rs  are  (.nailed 
to  make,  hv  transferring  their  wliolo 
labour  and  <'apital  from  cloth  to  linen. 
Thus  Knglaiid  would  gain  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  trade,  and  (lerni.iny 
nothing.  This  wouM  he  pi-rTivtly ron- 
f;istont  with  the  eqiiatinn  of  interna- 
tional deniMTul :  finee  Ergiand  (ac- 
ronling  to  the  hvpothesis  in  the  pre- 
redinir  parag-uph)  now  requires  two 
millions  of  linen  ^h^ing  aMe  to  get 
them  at  the  same  c">Ht  at  which  she 
previously  ohtained  only  one),  wliile 
the  prices  in  ricnnany  not  being 
altered,  Gernmny  n;quiros  as  before 
exactly  a  niillion  of  doth,  and  can  ob- 
tain it  by  employing  the  labour  and 
capital  set  at  liberty  from  the  pro- 
duction of  cloth,  in  pro'lueing  the 
two  millions  of  linen  required  by 
England. 

'J  nu-.  far,  we  have  supposed  that  the 
additional  cloth  whicli  England  could 
make,  by  transCerring  to  cloth  the 
whole  of  the  capital  pr«?viously  em- 
ployed in  making  linen,  was  exactly 
sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many *h  existing  demand.  iJut  8uppo.«.c 
next  that  it   is  mow  than  Euftlcieut. 


Suppose  that    while    England  eooU 
make  with   htr   liberated   ca}qtal  a 
million  rardM  of  dcith  fur  ezporticfli, 
the  cloth  which  Gmnany  had  hm^ 
fore  required  was  80(1,000  yaxds  oolf, 
e<]U]val«:nt  at  the  Gennan  cot  of  pi» 
duction  to  1,600,000  vardi  of  liaa. 
England  thcrpfore    could   not  &poB 
of  a  whole  million  of  cloth  in  Genuar 
at  the  German  price**.     Yet  she  vioti; 
whether  cheap  or  dear  (by  onr  Bnno> 
sition),  as  mnch  linen  as  can  be  boo^ 
for  a  million  of  cloth  :  and  since  tbn 
can  only  be  obtained  from  Germaoy,  or 
by    the    more    ez}>ensiTe    precea  of 
production  at  home,  the  liolden  of  tla 
million  of  cloth  will   be  forced  hj  nA 
other's  competition  to  offer  it  to  Gfl>- 
many   on   any    terras  (short    of  tk 
English  coHt  of  production)  wluch  «fl 
induce  Germany  to  take  the  wbola 
What  terms  these   would  be,  tbe  nf- 
position  we    have   made    enables  ■ 
exactly  to  define.     Tho  800,000  rsrdt 
of  cinili   which  Gcrmiiny    cousune!, 
cost   her  tho   cquivab.-nt  of  l.rJH).COl> 
linen,  and  that  inxariable  co^t  iavhtl 
she  is   willing   to     expend    in    cl'sfc, 
whether  the   quantity   it    nbrains  i.r 
her  be  more  or  loss.      Englani,  iberp- 
fore,  to  indu  *e  Germany  to  take  a  nil- 
lion  of  cloth,  must  ofiir'it  fjr  1 ,61'*'/''^) 
of    linen.       The   international   r.-ihsrt 
will  thus  be   100  cloth   fur  lotUinoa. 
intermediate  between  the  ratio  of  tie 
costs   of   ]uotluctit.n    in   Enirland  ani 
that  of    tho   costs    of    p'ohict-un   in 
(itnnany:  aiid   the  two  conntncj  vili 
ilivi<lo  the  benefit  of  the  tr.ule,  ErsLrtirJ 
gaining    in     the    ni^gn*gate    C'.f.'.W* 
vanl.s  of   linen,    aiMl    GennArv  \y^':T.s 
rieher  by  200,000  additional  yards  cY 
cloth. 

^  Let  us  now  stretch  the  last  Buppno- 
tion  still  farther,  and  i»uppo<{e  that  tt* 
cloth  previously  consunietl  bv  Gerr.iiaj 
was  not   only    le«;s  than    tliio    mi  ^a 
yanls  which    Kr.g'and    is  enaUei  t^ 
fuinish  by  discontinuing  hi-r  proflncri-a 
of  linen,  but  less  in  the  full  propirtko 
of  England's  advantage  in  the  proJx^ 
tion,  that   is,  that   CJennanv  only  pP' 
quired   half  a  million.     In  this  rw, 
by  ceasing  altogether  to  pn^nce  fHi, 
Germany    can    add   a  iui\  ion,  hat  A 
million  only,  to  her  production  of  iiauv 
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could  obUi'o  it  »t  tba  nt«  of  10  nrdf 
of  cloth  fbr  l&oT  litien,  ibe  would  not 
Let  this  fixed  quiintitT 


B  irin  exactly  ni7  for  one 
il  when  ODCC  thi>  poiat  !■ 
Idu  will  renuun  without 

IB  eotiiidercd,  therafore,  u 
tbat  when  two  countriM 
er  in  two  commoditio,  the 
JuB  of  theae  comiDoditie* 
I  each  other  will  adjant 
I  inclinnliona  »nd  circnm- 
le  conBunicra  on  both  gidea, 
nncr  thnt  the  qaantilie^ 
neb  countiy,  of  ihc  article! 
iports  from  its  neigbboar, 
ictly  wiRicient  to  p*j  for 
As  the  incliDstinni  and 
N  of  conjumcn  cannot  be 
07  rnle,  so  neither  can  the 
in  which  the  two  oommo- 
)  inlan;  hanged.  We  know 
it*  within  whi>:h  the  Tana- 
ned,  art  the  [«tio  between 
of  pnxluclion  in  the  one 
]  tbe  ratio  between  tbeir 
lartion  in  the  other.  Ten 
oth  cannot  exchange  for 
!0  Tarda  of  linen,  nur  for 
but  the;  may  exchange 
rrmediale  nnmbcr.  The 
fore,  in  wbii'h  the  adrui- 
trado   mny  be  diTiiled  be- 

ttances  on  which  tbe  pro- 
lan: of  each  country  more 
tend*,  admit  only  or  a  rery 

n  pouihle  to  coDcein  an 
«,  in  which  tlie  whole  of 
■e  rtsolting  from  the  inier- 
;d  bo  reapiil  by  one  party, 
Duatrj  gaining  nothing  at 
ia  no  abaiirdity  in  tbe 
that,  of  aomo  given  com- 
ertain  qnanlity  it  ail  that 
.  any  pnce ;  and  that,  when 
yi*  obtained,  no  fall  in  the 
nine  would  induce  other 
o  come  fcirward,  or  tbofie 


ih  emit  ber  n*  nmch  labour 
of  linen,  she  neverthelcsa 
I  miirhi'iolh  aa  ahe  wmited 
dreuniHHtCM^  •■d,  if  the 


be  1000  limoa  10  yarda.  At  the  tHta, 
however,  of  .0  for  20,  England  wooM 
want  more  linen  than  would  be  eqni- 
Talent  to  tbia  quantity  of  cloth.  Mie 
would,  craiBeqaently,  ofler  b  bi^Mr 
value  for  linen ;  or.  what  ia  tbe  aame 
thing,  abo  would  oSer  her  clulb  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  Hut,  as  by  no  lowering 
of  the  value  coold  ihe  preTail  on  Go- 
many  to  take  a  gicater  quantity  of 
clolh,  there  wonM  be  no  limit  to  tba 
riae  of  liaeu  or  fall  of  cloth,  until  th* 
demand  of  England  for  linen  «aa  im- 
duced  by  the  rise  of  ita  value,  to  the 
quantity  which  lOUO  timea  10  ^-anU  of 
cloth  would  purchaae.  It  might  be, 
that  to  pruduce  tbia  dimiiiulioa  of  the 
demand  a  le«>  fait  would  not  mSoe 
than  that  which  would  make  10  yatdl 
of  cloth  sxcbn'ige  for  lii  of  limn. 
Germany  would  then  gain  the  whole  <tf 
the  advantage,  and  England  would  be 
exactly  ai  ahe  waa  betbre  the  trade 
commenced.  It  would  be  for  the  i»- 
tereiit,  however,  of  Germany  beraelf  ts 
keep  her  linen  a  Utile  beLur  the  vahiB 
at  which  it  conld  be  produced  in  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  keep  heraelf  fiMa 
being  aupplanted  by  the  bofae  pro- 
ducer. England,  therefore,  wooU 
alwaya  becelit  in  aoma  degree  by  tba 
cxiatence  of  the  trade,  thuugh  it  might 
be  a  very  triHing  une." 

In  ihia  iitalemcnt,  I  cOBceivn,  ia  coai- 
tained  the  fint  elementary  principle  of 
International  Valaea.  1  have,  aa  it 
indiapenaable  in  >ucb  abalract  an  I  hj- 
poihelical  caaea,  auppoecd  the  eiienni- 
Btancei  to  bo  much  luas  complex  tlias 
tbey  really  are  :  in  the  fint  place  by 
«iipprea»ing  the  coat  of  carriage:  next, 
by  auppohing  that  there  are  onlr  twn 
countnei  trading  together;  and  Uatly, 
that  tbey  tradi?  only  in  two  coBimoai- 
tiea.  To  render  the  eipoaition  of  the 
principle  complete,  it  ia  neceesaiy  to 
reatore  the  varioua  drcnnintancea,  uoi 
temporarily  lel't  out  to  aiuiplify  the 


argiin 
til  any  kind  of 
v'ill  pnibnbly  n 
that  the  introi 
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])im'ly  urMtrary  hypothcftiH  rcNpecting 
the  rclatidii  between  demaiid  and 
•-Ix^npni-Ks.  We  have  nssunied  their 
relation  to  Lo  fixed,  thun^'h  it  iH  esflcn- 
liallv  varialilo.  We  have  siippored 
that  oveiy  increase  of  cheap iionh  pro- 
(lufeR  an  exactly  proportional  extension 
of  demand :  in  other  Mordn,  that  the 
same  invarialilo  value  i.s  laid  out  in  a 
coumiodit V  \v  hether  it  he  cheap  or  dear ; 
and  the  law  \vhi<'h  we  have  investi- 
jrated  holds  pKxl  only  on  this  hjpo- 
ihesis,  or  Home  other  i)rncticully  e(jui- 
valent  to  it.  liet  us  now,  then-fore, 
combine  the  two  variable  elements  of 
the  qnesti<»n,  the  variutionK  of  each 
of  which  we  liave  considered  wpa- 
rately.  Let  us  suppose  the  relation 
between  demand  and  cheapneFS  to 
vary,  and  to  In^come  smh  an  would 
prevent  the  rule  of  interchange  laid 
down  in  the  last  theorem  from  gatiH- 
lying  the  couditions  of  the  Kiiuatlon 
of  International  I)emand.     Let   it   bi* 


of  £Dg)aiid  for  linen  u  exidlyMiBr- 
tional  to  the  chc^meM^  bol  Uotcf 
Germnny  for  rlotb,  not  propartiniL 
To  revert  to  the  eecoiid  of  our  dm 
ca804,  the  case  in  wLick  Kngliri  If 
discoDtinuing  the  production  of  Emi 
coulil  produce  for  exportation  »  miDidt 
^ardfl  of  cloth,  ;uid  GennanT  byoeat' 
ing  to  pnxluce  cloth  c-ould  pxoilace  n 
additional  1.600,000  yards  of  Hmb. 
If  the  one  of  these  qnantitiej  taa/^ 
exchanged  for  the  other,  the  dayai 
of  KngTand  would  on  our  pretent  n^ 
position  bo  exactly  satisfied,  figrne 
requires  all  the  linen  vhich  can  be  9> 
for  a  million  yardn  of  cloth :  Int  (mi- 
many  perhaps,  though  thm  nqviti 
800,000  cloth  at  a  co«t  equiTskrBttD 
1,G(|0,000  linen,  yet  when  she  caspi 
a  million  of  cloth  at  the  MuneoQSt^BMjr 
not  require  the  whole  millioa  ;  or  m^ 
require  more  than  a  million.  TirA, 
let  her  not  require  so  much ;  bst  ^ 
as  much   as  she    can     now   buT  ur 


h«ipiM>H;d,  for  instance,  that  the  demand  i  l,r>()0.0(M)   linen.      Erfjland  wilf  itiD 

1  (»lVrr  a  million  for  the>c  l,;itKi,iVJ: 
but  even  this  may  not  induce  GermKiT 
to  take  so  much  as  a  niiriion;  sod  if 
Knpland  continues  to  ex|)endexudy 
the  same  apj^rcgate  cost  on  li«fl 
whatever  be  the  price?,  she  will  haw  fc? 
submit  to  take  for  her  million  of  doi 
any  quantity  of  linen  (not  b-atlaiia 
million)  which  may  be  requisites  to  in- 
duce (ienuany  to  take  a  milK.-n  if 
chtth.  Rupj>o?c  this  to  be  L-kX!LO(Xf 
yards.  Knpland  has  now  rea})ed  froai 
the  trade  a  pain  not  of  61HK0O01u! 
only  of  40O,nou  yards  ;  while  GenoMT, 
besides  having  obtained  an  extra 
2()0,(H)U  yards  of  cloth,  has  obt&iwi  it 
with  oidy  Boven-eij;bth»  of  the  UU«ar 
anil  capital   which   she   rrevioHsCr  ex- 

.1  no  more,  this  aujr-  I  •'^"^1  "^".V  '-xih-mkI   the  remainder  in  iu- 


portion  of  the  wippl?  would  repilatr  tho  price 
of  tli(>  wiiole;  timt  Kii^lnnd  tlierofur**  \«ou]«l 
lie  able  permanently  to  i>ell  her  million  of 
{'loth  at  the  German  coM  of  production  (viz. 
for  two  millions  of  linen)  and  would  fcain  the 
whole  advantage  of  the  trade,  Gennany  l>eing 
lit)  better  off  than  before. 

That  Ruch,  however,  would  n<it  be  the 
practical  result,  « ill  ivM>n  be  evident.  The 
ii'siduary  demand  of  (Jcmiany  for  200.000 
yanlh  of  cloth  furnishes  a  rfMiiirce  to  Kng- 
land  for  puri>of*c'h  of  foreijcn  trade  of  which  it 
is  still  her  interest  to  avuil  herself;  and 
1hou{(h  she  has  no  more  labour  and  capital 
■which  she  can  withdraw  frcm  linen  for  the 
production  of  this  extra  quantity  of  cloth, 
there  must  be  some  other  commodities  in 
which  Ciermany  has  x  rcLitive  advantnge 
over  her  (thouwli  perhaps  not  so  j^rcit  an  in 
linen) :  these  she  will  now  imjK)rt,  instead  of 
producing,  and  the  labour  and  capital  for- 
merly employed  in  producing  ihcm  will  he 
transferred  to  cloth,  until  the  required 
amount  is  made  up.  I 
makes  up  the  2i!0,(i(io  ann  no  more,  ims  aug 


up  more  than  the '200,(00.  England  will  have  many,  at  the  rate  of  a  million  ti»)tli 
inorecloththani.200.o<)0yardstooffer;«will  for  1.600,000 linen,  reouires  more thia 
become  greater  than  w,  and  England  must  „,iii;nn    var-lc       r      i   A         r-     i  ,.4 

pan  with  enough  of  the  advantage  to  Induce  I  ?"  "»"'""  ,3  •^'^■\;*j  *^'^'*<1»-  Eugl*" 
<Jcrmanyto  take  the  surplus.  ThuH,thecase  j  having  <inly  a  million  which  she  cM 
whi(  h  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  beyond  the  '  give  without  tl-encbint?  UTK»n  the  QJH^ 
limits,  is  transformed  practically  hito  acase  i\*v  Jip  l^rr.v;.«,  Jv-  .^J  «-.  i  r  i  l^-^If 
mhcr  coinciding  with  one  of  the  limits,  or  ],'  '^'^''  F^^»'^;'-^',\  reserved  tor  hcijelj 
between  them.  And  m  with  every  other  *>*^nnftny  must  fnd  for  the  extra  clotk 
c**«  which  can  be  suppo'cd.  ^  at  %,  hi^^her  rate   than    100  for  Kt^ 


DTTCRNATIOSAL  VALUES. 
I  sbe  reacbct  t,  nile  (ut  I  TO  for 
)  wbicli  HiJl  either  bring  down  lier 
demand  for  cloth  to  the  li[  ''    ' 

ion,  or  bIm  tempt  England 
i»  of  tbs  cloth  ibfi  pra 


njnMd  at  bon  . . 

8t  D>  next  suppOM  that  ..  ^.. 
bnalilj  of  deninnil  to  cho-ipiieu, 
!sd  of  holding  guod  in  one  country 
not  in  the  other,  does  not  hold 
1  in  either  country,  nnd  tlwt  the 
ation  ii  of  the  nnie  kind  in  both; 
,  for  initsncr.  neither  nfthe  tvro 
Earn  iti  deniKDd  in  a  iei^ne  squi- 
nt to  tbs  inoeam  oC  cheapneu. 
thii  iuppoiiition,  at  the  rmte  of  one 
ion  cloth  for  1,600,000  linen,  Eng- 
nchai  1,600,000 


iiuiy  ao  much  t 
1  if  tbcT  full  abort  of 
anmnt  in  eiacll;  the  aamo 
ee;  if  England  only  imntii  linen 
the  amount  of  nine-tonthi  of 
0,000  ri,440,000\  and  Uermany 
'  nine  hundred  thoujund  of  cloth, 
interchntigB  will  continue  Vi  take 
e  nt  the  ume  r-tp.  And  lo  if 
land  wants  a  tenth  more  Iban 
0,000,  and  Germany  a  tenth  mora 
t  a  millioQ.  Thii  coincide  nco 
idi,  it  is  to  be  obserrcd,  intppogca 
aitd  to  extend  chcnpnoas  in  a  cor 
(Hiding,  bnt  not  in  an  pqtial  de- 
*)eTii)ent!y  could  not  oxiatDnlcn 
ien  accident :  and  in  any  other 
,  the  equation  of  intcmatianal  de- 
d  would  require  adiObrent  oi^uit- 
t  of  intemDlioaal  raluea. 
be  only  general  lav,  then,  v1 
be  bud  do*n,  is  Ihia.  'Hie  tq 
bich  a 


10  Taluei 


■  with  foreign  countricB  dopei 
thinjn :  Brat,  on  the  aniounl  ana 
naibilily  of  their  demnnd  for  ita 
nodi  ties,  compared  with  ita  de- 
d  for  theini ;  and  ercoiidly,  on  the 
lal  which  it  baa  lo  iparc,  from  the 
action    of   domcatic    comnioditirg 

rha  Incnm  df  deoiHid  frain  iiDa,nna  is 


Tor  ita  own  coniamptton.  The  more 
the  forei|(B  demand  far  iti  commodities 
e^ceeili  ita  demand  for  foreign  commo- 
ditioa,  and  Iho  less  capital  it  can  i|iw« 
lo  produce  tor  foreign  markets,  com- 
pared with  what  lureignera  spare  lo 
produce  for  ill  markets,  Iho  mors  fo- 
vunrable  to  it  will  be  the  temu  of 
inlonihnn^'e :  that  is,  the  moro  it 
will  obtiuu  of  foreign  commoditioa 
in  return  for  a  given  quantiiy  of  its 

liut  theao  two  inftueDcing  circnia 
atances  are  in  rvalitrmducibTo  to  one: 
fur  tbe  capital  which  a  counlir  baa  to 
spnre  from  the  iirodiicfion  of  domestic 
comiDaJitiea  lor  Its  uwu  ua>,  ii  >Q  pro- 
portion  lo  ita  own  demand  for  fbnngn 
coiamuditics :  whatever  pmportioii  of 
it*  colleclire  income  it  eipends  in  pnr- 
cliasea  from  abroul,  that  same  propor- 
tion of  ita  capital  ia  lufl  without  a  home 
market  foritn  productions.  Tlio  new 
elenicnl.  therefore,  which  for  tbn  sake 
of  sciouliUc  correcliii'Bi  we  have  intro- 
duced inin  the  theory  of  interiiatiunal 
Tuluvs,  dot's  nut  5VU111  Id  iiiaku  any 
t-eiy  material  didetvnce  in  tbu  pmclical 
result.  It  still  appears,  that  tne  cnmi- 
trica  which  carrv  on  Ihcir  foreign  Irado 
on  the  most  ailiantni;eoii*  torum,  are 
thusD  whusu  cunimodilivs  are  moat  tii 
demand  by  foreign  countries,  and  whiciL 
hare  Ihcnuelves  tha  luaiit  demand  (or 
foreign  commodities.  From  which, 
among  other  conseqiiencca,  it  follom, 
I  liat  the  ricluut  oountrica,  eaUrit  pari- 
Iriii,  gain  tbo  least  by  a  ^ivcn  amount 
of  foreign  commerce :  since,  having  a 
greater  demand  for  commudities  gane- 
mlly,  ihey  are  likely  lo  buvo  a  groaler 
demand  for  foreign  comaiudilies,  and 
thus  modify  llie  lenus  of  interchause 
to  their  own  disadvantage.  Their  ag- 
Hle,  douU- 
gn'alcr  than  those 
r  ]HMn'r  countries,  aince  lliuy  aiiTy 
1  a  greater  amount  ul'  kih:!)  tmdc,  una 
liii  the  bcnelit  of  cbenpneks  on  a 
,rgcT  consumption  :  but  their  giu'n  U 
M    on  each   iuilividuul  .irticle   cod- 


S  "£«w^'^SIS;  'i^SBt  9  «■  ^^"'-  "'"'  r«"  to  another  ei«o, 
■std4ti>ir«imvliUtthaclK>[ii»Hli  ''■■'  part  of  the  Iht-ury  uf  the  ■ubjecl 
usdMpareent.  There  aic  tn-o  souses  i£«hkbl^n« 
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aad  m  the  leiiM  of  Csit  II 
deapBT  i«  tlM  finl  Mnw,   .,    - 
MliiiK   ID   ibIm    nUtrrdj  to 
ttinp:   th*  nin>  quaatitj  of 
wehiinging,    in   tbi   coaiiti7, 
Mtaller  quuiti^  thin   before  <■•  i 
«tb«  prodnoa  oT  tbe  oounlrj.    Ta 
wrttoogroriguulfignrae;  [n  EngtamL 
aU  cnnvanKnoriinmi  ab-'-  '     "- 
tfae   tnde  «M   opened, 
gremter  nimilMr  at  jrardi  for  tbe  Mma 

SMthj  ef  all  edier  llnifn  fiir  which 
IT  before  ebUined  cnW  10.  llw 
dtgcee  ef  eheapnaeih  In  t£ii 
tbe  tem,  dependion  tbe1««ief  Inieih 
aalionel  DeiMHid,  eo  copioMlj  illu- 


itda.  AbmUmt  eaoatrr.  aitL^ 
\b  ir'nuai,  does  tbe  nam.  Vitm 
0  Twrla  al  niath   Tin  i 


Bet 


IT  qnastit  J  < 


'  eemtrr  Xete  e 
vben  It  oDtntni  a  neatei 
tbe  onmmoditj  wiu  tbe  . 
4itDi«  oT  labuor  ind  capital.  In  tbb 
iieiiw  oT  the  tenn,  chrapoeei  in  a  en»t 
mrosiire  dcprnda  upon  ■  cauae  of  ■ 
diftercnt  nature :  a  country  gats  ite  im- 
portn  clieapcr,  in  proportion  to  the  gene- 
ral pitutnctiveneBa  of  its  domestic  in- 
dusljy;  to  the  generel  eSciencj  of  ita 
labour  The  laboor  of  one  coitntrr 
maj  be,  ■■  a  whole,  much  more  elh- 
cient  than  that  of  another :  alt  or  most 
of  the  canin)o<<iti(^9  capable  of  being 
produced  ill  both,  may  be  produced  in 
<mo  at  leae  absohte  cost  than  in  the 
other;  which,  aa  we  hase  aeen,  will 
not  neceewuily  prevent  tbe  two  coun- 
triei  fram  exrlianging  eonimoditipg, 
Tbe  thingi  which  the  more  fnvoured 
country  will  import  from  othera,  are 
of  cmine  tboae  in  which  it  is  least 
npcrior;  but  by  importing  them  it 
acquires,  even  in  tlioaa  commoduioB, 
the  same  advantage  which  it  pombbms 
in  the  aniclcg  it  gives  in  exchange  for 
them.  Thus  the  ciuntries  which  ob- 
tain their  own  productions  at  least 
cost,   alee  get  thoir  impoita  at  leact 

This  will  be  made  still  mere  olirious 
ifw 


1  qtu-itilT  M   G«naas  caimediria^  M 
I  must  tbe  other  :  if,   ibenrore.  in  Em 

laud,  Ibese  10  ysnle  an  prolned^ 
onlji  half  aa  moub  labtmr  u  l)u(  t^, 
wliii-U  tbe;  am  pmlthzed  in  Pntt^jl 
■  be  linen  or  other  oonitnodilin  tt  Gm' 
muTij  »ill  CMl  lo  Kiiglui,!  onh  tf 
Ihe  anioiiot  of  labour  whith  tJ«*T«Ci 
cost  10  France,  Kngland  touH  Om 
olitain  her  importa  at  le«  ctat  Ibtf 
Ftnnoe.  in  the  r*ti»  of  the  pmm9 
cicncy  of  her  labnor  in  the  pmhxlil* 
of  cloth:  which  luighl  be  ubs.  k' 
the  'ow  snpnoeeil,  aa  an  anurniiniM 
es  inteor  tl>e  efficiency  olhcrlaliM 
Bi..v[iUIt;  since  Fraarc.  a*  nB  M 
till  :and,  by  acdectlng  cloth  as  hr 
art  lu  of  e^^ort,  would  hara  tbMI 
tba.  with  her  iitie  il  a-&)  the  ainB>' 
dily  in  -^-'.-.'rh  }r.\<nr'^-,,  rc-Uliidyth 

llii'l  ■  ■  ■.j'impoiuil 

Icia  coat,  jn  propoiticm  to  tbe  gaMl 
efficiency  of  ita  Uboar. 

This  propodtion  waa  fint  «lMh 
seen  and  eipooiMled  hj  Mr.  Bcai^* 
bet  only  as  ap|ilicahto  to  the  i«Mto' 

""^  -  precious  metals.    1  tb^t 


impetmg  a 
jth  tp  ';i-"iianj,  and 


u  abe  giveefbrlh 


land  of  the  bnen  which  d ^, 

wit)t  ten  vardi  of  clotfa,  does  Dotdtf^ 
■ololy  npon  the  coat  to  heTseir«M 
rarda  ot  doth,  but  parti;  abo  Mi 
how  many  yards  of  UiieD  lia  stMi 
in  exchange  for  them.  ^Vbat  h*  it>- 
porta  co«f  to  her  is  a  fimctioB  itM 
variaUcH;  the  qnantity  of  htr  •■■ 
commoditie.  which  . '  '  '  -  " 
■nd  tbe  cost  of  thosL  . 

Ib™e,  the  Iwt  alone  , — 

eCEcienoy  of  her  lafaonr:  tbe  Srtf  dl- 
pends  on  the  law  of  intemaliiw' 
values;  that  is,  on  the  intensily  at 
eiteniibility  of  the  tonign  demsMftr 
hsr  commoditiea,  cnmpaied  witk  !■ 
demand  for  forei^  oommodiiieB. 
In  the  cane  juat  now  m^^a^l,  d 
*  TliM*LaMBrss«Blb«Oaittf  OHMf 
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«4i  eompttition  between  England  and 
franoe,  tlie  itate  of  international 
^iiea  affected  both  competitors  alike, 
■Bee  they  were  8iippo.sed  to  trade  with 
ikm  aiDo  country,  and  to  export  and 
Saport  the  name  commodities.  The 
diMrenoe,  therefore,  in  wliat  their  im- 
porU  cost  them,  depended  hoIcIt  on 
the  other  caosei  the  unequal  efficiency 
«f  their  labour.    11iey  gave  the  same 

rntities;  the  diflference  could  onl^ 
in  the  cost  of  production.  But  if 
Eqgland  traded  to  (aermany  with  cloth, 
aaa  France  with  iron,  the  comparative 
diiiiid  in  Germany  tor  those  two  com- 
modities would  bear  a  share  in  deter- 


mining the  comparative  cost,  in  labour 
and  capital,  with  which  England  and 
France  would  obtain  (jlcrman  products. 
If  iron  were  more  in  demand  iu  (rer- 
many  than  cloth,  France  would  recover, 
through  that  channel,  part  of  her  dis- 
advantage; if  less,  her  disadvantage 
would  be  increased.  The  efficiency, 
therefore,  of  a  country's  labour,  is  not 
the  only  tliinij:  which  determines  even 
the  cost  at  which  that  country  obtains 
imported  commodities — while  il  has  no 
share  whatever  in  determining  either 
their  exchange  value,  or,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  their prieem 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Of  XOITET,   COKSIUERED  AS  AH  IMPORTED  COUMODITT. 


f  1.  The  deprreo  of  progress  which 

have  now  made  in  the  theory  of 

ign  Trade,  puts  it  in  our  power  to 

pply  what  was  prcviouBly  deficient 
our  view  of  the  theory  of  Money; 
1  this,  when  completed,  will  in  its 
turn  enable  us  to  conclude  the  subject 
«f  Foreign  Tmde. 

^oney,  or  the  material  of  which  it 
V  composed,  is,  in  (!reat  Britain,  and 
in  nost  oUier  countries,  a  foreign  com- 
moditj.  Its  value  and  di8tributi<m 
■iuat  therefore  be  regulated,  not  bv 
the  Uw  of  value  which  obtjiins  in  aa- 
JAoent  places,  but  by  that  which  is  ap- 
■licable  to  imported  commodities — the 
fcv  of  International  Values. 

In  the  discussion  into  which  we  are 
wnr  about  to  enter,  I  shall  use  the 
tornis  Money  and  the  Precious  MotalH 
iadiscriminately.  lliis  may  be  done 
without  leading  to  any  error ;  it  having 
been  ahown  that  the  value  of  monov, 
when  it  coniiiKts  of  the  precious  mctaht, 
«r  uf  a  paper  currency  convertible  into 
tbcm  im  demand,  is  entiit^ly  g*tvcmed 
bj  the  value  of  the  nielali  thcmHclves: 
nvm  which  it  never  p«!mianently  diiVers, 
esceiit  by  the  exfiense  of  coinage  when 
thfs  iH  |i.iid  by  tlieindividuai  aud  not  by 
tiweiftto. 


Money  is  brought  into  a  country  in 
two  ditlcrent  ways.  It  is  ioiportcd 
(chiefly  in  the  form  of  bullion)  like  any 
other  merchandize,  as  being  an  ailvan- 
tageous  article  of  commerce.  It  is  also 
imported  in  its  other  character  of  a 
medium  of  exchange,  to  pay  some  debt 
due  to  the  country,  cither  tor  goods  ex- 
ported or  on  any  other  account.  There 
are  other  ways  in  which  it  may  be  in- 
truduct^d  casually;  these  are  the  two 
in  which  It  is  received  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  businesH,  and  which  deter- 
mine its  value.  The  existence  of  these 
two  di^tinct  modes  ^n  which  m<mey 
flows  into  a  country,  xrhile  other  con»- 
modities  are  habituafly  introduced  only 
in  the  first  of  these  modes,  occasions 
somewhat  more  of  o  mplexity  and  ob- 
scurity than  exists  ii.  tlie  cose  of  other 
commodities,  and  fo]  this  reason  only 
is  any  special  and  jainuto  exposition 
necessary. 

S  2.  In  so  far  as  the  precious  metals 
are  importi'd  in  the  onlinary  way  of 
commerce,  their  value  must  de)>cn'l  on 
tlie  same  cauNcn,  and  coniorm  ti  the 
same  laws,  us  the  value  of  any  other 
foreign  nrodm-tion.  It  is  in  t!:is  ni«Kle 
chiefly  tlut  gold  and  iilvecdifl»)ii^\ly»&- 
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8oIvc*8  fnvn  the  miniDg  conntn'es  into 
till  other  purts  of  tlio  conimerciiil  world. 
Tht'V  Are  tlie  staple  commodities  of 
thoKO  countries,  nr  at  IcaHt  Are  among 
iWir  grcnt  articles  of  n'guUr  export ; 
and  are  shipped  on  spociilAtion,  in  the 
aamo  manner  as  other  ox))ortAble  com- 
modities. The  quantity,  therefore, 
which  a  conntry  (saj  >5nglaud)  will 
give  of  itH  own  produce,  for  a  certain 
4|uantity  of  biUIion,  will  depend,  if  we 
Hup|M)Ki>  only  two  countries  and  two 
coninio<liticM,  npon  the  demand  in  Eng- 
land for  bullion,  compared  with  the 
demand  in  the  mining  country  (which 
wo  will  aill  r»ra/il)  for  what  England 
has  to  give.  They  must  exchange  in 
Kuch  prop<<rtion8  as  will  leave  no  nn- 
Hatisfied  demand  on  either  siilc,  to  aUer 
values  by  its  competition.  l1io  buHion 
required  by  England  must  exactly  pay 
for  the  cottons  or  other  English  com- 
modities remiircd  by  iSrazil.  If,  how- 
ever, we  suostitute  for  this  simplicity 
the  ilegree  of  complication  which  really 
exists,  the  equation  <jf  international 
deniiuul  miist  Ix^  eHtablishod  not  be- 
twcrn  the  bullion  wanted  in  En;_'lnud 
and  the  cottons  or  broaildoth  wanted 
in  Hrazll,  but  between  tlie  whuleof  the 
imports  <»f  Enj;land  and  the  whole  of 
her  exports.  Tlio  demand  in  ioreiirn 
eountries  for  English  products,  mn^t 
Iw  broucht  into  equilibrium  with  the 
demand  in  England  for  the  prtxlucts 
of  foreign  countritjs;  and  all  foreiirn 
coniiiioilities,  bullion  among  the  rest, 
must  be  exchanged  against  English 
products  in  such  proportions,  as  will, 
by  iho  eflect  they  proiluce  <m  the  de- 
mand, establish  this  ecjuilibrium. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  peculiar 
natun?  or  uses  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  should  make  them  an  exception 
to  the  general  principles  of  denumd. 
So  far  as  they  are  wanted  for  purp(\'ics 
of  luxury  or  the  arts,  the  demand  in- 
cn;ascs  with  the  cheapness,  in  the 
same  irregular  way  as  the  demand  for 
any  other  comuKMlity.  So  far  as  they 
are  required  for  money,  the  demand 
increases  with  the  cheapness  m  a  per- 
fectly regular  way,  the  quantity  needed 


monej  nd  otlwr  tUagt:  vi  ftr  lb 
present  pnupoae  it  ia  •  difincMe  dt» 
gether  imnukterial. 

Money,  then,  if  impntted  mkStfmi 
roerchandiie,  will,  like  otlier  imMlil 
commodities,  be  <k  lowcit  vihks  a  ii 
countries  for  whota  exportetieniilh 
greatest  foreign  demand,  and  vttk 
have  themselves  the  least  demaad  Ir 
foreign  commoditiea.  To  these  tvt  cir- 
cumstances it  is  however  ncceanrrli 
add  two  others,  which  prodooe  dor 
effect  through  cost  of  canisge^  lit 
cost  of  obtaining  bullion  i«  jjuuipeuaM 
of  two  elements ;  the  goods  giveatop» 
chase  it,  and  the  expend  i  trinpsit: 
of  which  last,  the  Inillinn  countries ^fl 
bear  a  part  (though  an  uncntB 
part)  in  the  adjastinent  of  intenutnal 
values.  The  expense  (^  traaipartii 
partly  that  of  carrying  the  goods  tstk 
bullion  countries,'  and  partly  tbit  of 
bringing  back  the  bulliun :  botb  tlsa 
items  are  influenced  bj  the  disliiB 
from  the  minoA  ;  nn*\  the  former  »i!b 
much  affected  liy  tho  l»ullrinrs<nf  tl» 
g«XKl3.  Countries  whose  cxpxtiUi 
pro<luce  consists  of  the  finer  uuniiA:- 
tures,  obtain  bullion,  as  well  %*  sS 
other  foreign  articles,  Cfttrris  jwn^ 
at  less  exjH'iiso  tlian  oonntriw  vt?cb 
export  nothiiii^  but  bulky  raw  pmdct. 

To  bo  quit**  nccumto,  thervforr. « 
must  say — I'he  countries  whw?  ?t 
portable  i)ri>ductif»nH  an>  mi>«t  in  <i^ 
inand  abn)ad,  and  crntain  pnPA^esJ 
value  in  Miiallest  bulk,  wliirh  a« 
nearest  to  tho  niinos,  and  which  biw 
least  demand  for  f»>re'iirn  prodaitf««. 
are  those  in  which  nirmev  n-ill  \*  ''^■ 
lowest  value,  or  in  oth"r  wonls,  ia 
which  prices  will  babiiually  rangp  tlif 
highest.  If  wo  are  spcakini:  not  i/ :He 
value  of  money,  but  of  its  c<-st  lethal  is. 
the  quantity  of  the  cunntiy's  labwff 
which  must  be  expended  to'obiair.  it^ 
we  must  ad<l  to  these  f«Mir  con'lin^'flJ 
of  ch«>apness  a  tifth  cojidiiion,  nai-ffj. 
"  whose  nrodiietivi*  industry  is  tbr  mi*t 
etticicnt.  '  This  last,  however,  o:** 
not  at  all  aflect  the  \alne  of  ni'^stj, 
estimated  in  rommoilities:  it  aff;^^ 
the    general    abundance    and  fitriiirr 


boing  always  in  inverse  proportion  to  I  with  which  all  things,  monev  ami  a^s- 
#he  value.     This  is  the  only  real  dil-    mo<lities  together,  can  l>e  obt;unni. 
fei-ence,  in  respect  to  demand,  between  !      Although,   therefore,   Mr.  SeniTT  ii 
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Dointiai^oat  the  great  efBciencj 
ish  labour  as  tlio  cliief  caate 
)  precious  metals  are  obtained 
»$t  byEogland  tban  by  most 
nmtiiea,  I  cannot  admit  that  it 
ocounta  for  their  being  of  less 
for  their  going  less  far  in  the 
e  of  conmiodities.  This,  in  so 
.  ia  a  iacty  and  not  an  illusion, 
)  occasioned  by  the  great  de- 
a  furci^  countries  for  the 
ommodities  of  England,  and  the 
1^  unbulky  character  of  those 
lities,  compared  with  the  com, 
nber,  sugar,  wool,  hides,  tallow, 
las,  tobacco,  raw  cotton,  &c., 
brm  the  exports  of  other  corn- 
countries.  These  two  causes 
xwnt  for  a  somewhat  higher 
if  general  prices  in  England 
Mwhore,  notwithstanding  the 
icting  influence  of  her  own 
smana  for  foreign  commodities. 
>wcTer,  strongly  of  opinion  that 
b  prices  of  conmiodities  and 
rchasing  power  of  money  in 
1,  are  more  apparent  than  reaL 
ideed,  is  somewhat  dearer ;  and 
oposes  so  largo  a  portion  of  the 
ture  when  the  income  is  small 
s  family  large,   that  to  such 

England  is  a  dear  country. 
I,  also,  of  most  descriptions 
rer  than  in  the  other  countries  of 

from  the  less  costly  mode  of 
)f  the  poorer  classes  on  the 
nt.  But  manuiactured  commo- 
izoept  most  of  those  in  which 
«te  is  required)  are  decidedly 

;  or  would  bo  so,  if  buyers 
e  content  with  the  same  quality 
rial  and  of  workmanship.  What 
d  the  deamess  of  living  in 
i,  is  mainly  an  afiair  not  of 
y  but  of  foolish  custom ;  it  being 
.  imperative  by  all  clanses  iu 
1  abovo  the  condition  of  a  day- 
r,  that  the  tilings  they  consume 
Bithcr  be  of  the  same  quality 
Me  used  by  much  richer  people, 
ist  should  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
idistinguishable  from  them  in 
I  appearance. 

From  the  preceding  considera- 
appcan  that  those  are  greatly 


in  error  who  contend  that  the  Tahie 
of  nK)ney,  in  countries  whore  it  is  an 
imported  commodity,  must  be  entirely 
regulated  by  its  value  in  the  countries 
which  produce  it ;  and  cannot  be  raised 
or  lowered  in  any  permanent  manner 
unless  some  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  mines. 
On  the  contrary,  any  circumstance 
which  disturbs  the  eouation  of  inter- 
national demand  witn  respect  to  a 
particular  country,  not  only  may,  but 
must,  aflect  the  value  of  money  in  that 
country — its  value  at  the  mines  re- 
maining the  same.  The  opening  of 
a  new  branch  of  export  tnule  from 
England;  an  increase  in  the  foreim 
demand  for  English  products,  eitlier  by 
the  natural  course  of  events  or  by' the 
abrogation  of  duties ;  a  check  to  the 
demand  in  England  for  foreign  com- 
modities, by  the  laying  on  ot  import 
duties  in  England  or  of  export  duties 
elsewhere ;  tneso  and  all  other  events 
of  similar  tcndcncv,  would  moke  the 
imports  of  England[  (bullion  and  other 
things  taken  together)  no  longi^r  an 
equivalent  for  the  exports;  and  th« 
countries  which  take  her  exports  would 
be  obliged  to  offer  their  commodities, 
and  bullion  among  the  rest,  on  cheaper 
terms,  in  order  to  re-establish  the 
equation  of  demand :  and  thus  England 
would  obtain  money  cheaper,  and  would 
ac(|uire  a  generally  higher  range  of 
prices.  Incidents  the  reverse  of  these 
would  produce  effects  the  reverse — 
would  reduce  prices ;  or,  in  other  words, 
raise  the  value  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  must  bo  observed,  however,  that 
money  would  be  thiu  raised  in  value 
only  with  respect  to  homo  commodities : 
in  reUtion  to  all  imported  articles  it 
would  remain  as  before,  since  their 
values  would  he  aflected  in  the  same 
way  and  in  th<i  same  degree  with  its 
own.  A  country  which,  from  any  of  the 
causes  mentioned,  gets  money  cheaper, 
obtains  all  its  other  imports  cheaper 
likewise. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the 
incrcasea  demand  for  English  commo- 
dities, which  enables  England  to  sup- 
ply herself  witli  bullion  at  a  cheaper 
rote,  should  be  a  demand  in  the  mining 
countries.    England  might  ex^tl  tc»- 
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i  I.  Wb  1uv«  ^'am  Car  ccmfofe-^ 

UDpiirt«'i  lk«>  ther  OKiASiui:i:t  in  tiiie 
cookixiX}  O'a.-M  tt(  tniiie,  &:.d  Lare  ex- 
Ami  .^f  I  vhat  am  tlie  circui:.staji':cs 
wLich  vouiJ  io  ihat  cue  d7t«rri;::.e 
their  value.  I^i.t  tlioae  metal?  arc  also 
iin^t  rt^'i  ia  anotL'-r  character,  that 
khr.-h  behiiigs  to  them  a»  a  n.cd.'im  of 
ezchac;^*: ;  ool  a^  an  ;:n'c!o  of  coru- 
men.":,  to  le  sold  f.r  macov,  but  as 
tfaerLM:.ve4  monev,  to  pay  a  deia,  or 
eflett  a  tr-uii  ».t  of  pn>ji»'rty.  It  re- 
mains to  con-i'l'rr  uL*  ther  tLe  li  a  ili:y 
tA  tjo.d  s.nl  tiiicr  to  be  trai.jjj-.ricJ 
frofij  CO  .ntrv  u*  cjuntrv  for  sii'.L  j»<ir- 
[lO^  n,  in  uny  wav  ni(^l:Gcs  the  con- 
r,iuHh'l.■^  we  have  a.re;iily  arn^eJ  at ;  or 

{flu<ys  iwt^Ji  Df^'uilii  till  ler  a  (li::crc!it 
aw  of  value  tiiMii  that  to  i^iii>.h.  in 
Common  wi;h  all  f>tli<r  iiiip-'nifd  com- 
modities, they  wiiuld  he  bu:jo:t  i:  iii- 
teniatioiial  triido  were  an  allair  of 
direct  barter. 

Money  u  sent  from  one  country  to 
another  fur  \ariouB  piiriMHe;^:  biicli  as 
the  |iaymcnt  of  tributcit  or  buU.U.ci  ; 
reinittuiices  of  ru venue  to  or  from  d^;- 
pendencic?*,  or  ot  rents  or  other  incomes 
to  their  absent  owners;  eiui^raiiun  ot 
capital,  or  trunsmission  of  it  lor  foroi;;n 
investment.  Ihu  moot  uhnai  purpose, 
however,  is  tlmt  of  p  iymi;iit  fur  ^innlH. 
I'o  show  in  whnt  circumstunces  luoney 
actually  passes  iVoci  country  to  country 
for  this  or  any  of  the  01  her  pur|)t>Hes 
mentioned,  it  is  necessary  brieiiy  to 
•tote  the  nature  of  the  mecliauiiuu  bj 


w«:cs  I. : 
^bea  it  taibe^  pL 
loni'^^  tae 

I  2,  In  practice,  tbecsportaaadiB- 

pr.rtj  c{  a  coo-.trr  r^jc  onlr  an  ac 
x.-aa's«d  dfrectK  ^ainss  euh  tAa, 
but  •.•run  do  n-:-:  even  p .iss  tknxiih  'W 
baoiehaadf.  La.h  isKpftraselTLOiqkt 
and  paid  for  vi:h  ma  tj.  ^'e  httt 
se-  a.  h  iwerer,  that,  even  m  the  ■■! 
Country,  mvnev  d>jes  Q<it  actaaliy  pM 
from  Land  to  band  ea»:b  time  tbat  vb- 
ch.'isea  are  made  vith  i:,  and  sdii  W 
dues  this  bappea  bet«re«n  di&icst 
cout;tnt;s.  'Ihv  habitual  modttofpAT^ 
ing  aiid  rece.vi.ig  payment  f.T  com* 
iiio.ii.its.  betuctru  ouu:::ry  and  goobuJi 
is  i  y  uii.s  01  exchange. 

A  nierthan:  in  Lnglan^l,  A,1iai(X* 
ported  Lu^'liah  comzLKjdiiies.  oobsVe- 
i.ig  theia  to  his  curres{.ondcnt  b  Jtt 
inince.    Another  merchazit  in  FVanoe, 
(J,  has  exported  Frt^i.cb  commftiitiei^ 
8n||iose  of  etjuiialent  value,  tManicr- 
cha.it  D  in  Liigbnd.     it  is  endeoiij 
uni.ece.Nharr  that  1>  in  Fnince  shi4iAi 
he  till  iiiom-y  to  A  in  Kng  and,  and  thst 
D  \u  Lng.and  should  Hcnd  an  eqiial 
huiu  of  m.-ney  to  U  in  iVancc.  TheoW 
de.4  may  be  applied  to  the  paimcotof 
thu  othiT,  and  ilie  double  cobt  and  nk 
of  carna;;e  bv  thus  saved.     A  dxawas 
bill  on  ii  f^ir  the  amount  which  li  o** 
to  him  :  L),  having  an  e^ual  amooottv 
pny  ill   Fiance,  buys  this  bill  fromA, 
and  senJs  it  to  (J,  who,  at  the  exfUttr 
tiun  of  the  numbur  of  days  vhkh  di^ 


THE  FOREIGN 
Un  bu  to  ran,  prascut!!  it  to.  B  (br 
ntpnont  Thui  ihe  rlsbt  dii«  fnim 
Ynoee  to  Englanil,  «nd  Iho  dtbt  duo 
fton  Rngtimil  to  Fnnco,  are  bath  paid 
without  nniliog  an  ounce  of  gold  or 
^Ttr  tnini  oiie  coiin>t7  lo  the  otbsr. 

Id  this  (tnlement,  honarer.  it  u 
■nppoacd  lliAt  thenimoflhc  debts  duo 
from  Kmnco  to  Kn^flnnd,  and  tbo  miin 
of  tfaou  dua  fnnD  l^np:bind  to  Pnuice, 
>ra  miiiiil;  (hat  each  countrf  has 
exactly  llin  tamt  nu'iib^r  oT  ounces  of 
pi>U  Of  nilvcr  to  pay  and  In  rcceiva. 
Thii  inipliri  (if  wo  exeludo  for  tbo 
pt«"snt  any  rthcr  intprnatiimai  pay- 


,__,n"tb 

itinnal  dcm 
fclnbeJ.  When  such  »  th«  fact,  the 
viternational  transactions  are  liqui- 
dated   witbout   tho    pasangn    of   any 

Bnt  il"  thero  is  a  prater  mini  due  from 
England  to  Krnnrr,  tlun  i»  due  from 
France  to  England,  or  rrict  nieri3,  the 
^bti  cannot  bo  aimply  wriltcn  off 
Bgainat  one  another.  Aflvr  the  oM 
&■•  been  sppii'eil,  oa  tnr  nn  it  will  go, 
towanla  curerin-f  the  other,  the  bahnce 
But  be  tmmiiiitlcd  in  tlic  precioui 
Kctali.  In  pwnL  of  fact,  the  merchant 
who  hs«  the  amonnt  to  nay,  will  even 
dim   pay  for  it  by  a  bill.    When  a 


niike  t. 


country,  he  does  not  himself 
HarcQ  lur  ■nmi-  one  who  has  money  to 
leceire  rmni  that  country,  nnil  nnk  him 
fer  a  bill  of  eichan^.  In  ihin  an  in 
•ttwr  bnnclic)  nf  builnesi,  tliora  in  a 
daea  "f  miJdlen^en  or  bmkem,  who 
Wine  biiyen  and  fcllem  topethcr,  or 
■l*iii]  between  them.  huyin<;  IiIIb  him 
rtnnr  who  li:tva  money  tn  rucnive, 
and  Belling  Inili  to  tliosa  who  luii-e 
Boncy  lo  pav.  Whru  a  ciiHtnmpr 
wmea  lo  u  'broker  for  a  bill  on 
Tkria  or  AninteiOam.  the  bn'tEer  iirlls 
te  b!m,  periiaiH  the  bill  he  ninv 
Mir  ban  bought  that  morning 
a  nerrhanl.  pcrhiins  n  bill  on  hii 
•orraqinndenl  in  the  foreign  city: 
Id  enable  bi«  coTrrBpiiiiileut  lo 
•whaa  due,  all  the  bills  lie  Ims  eraot'-d, 
k  miiila  to  him  all  thoM  whica  b«  haa 
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bought  and  has  net  resold.  In  Ihb 
manner  those  brikors  tnkc  upon  Ibem- 
solree  tho  wholu  aeltleiueiit  oF  the 
pecuniary  tninsuctioiiB  between  distant 
placOH.  being  rcmuDoriti^il  by  a  small 
rominlHBiun  or  perconlago  on  the 
nmouiit  of  each  bill  which  thcr  cither 
sell  or  buy.  Now.  if  the  bMkira  Hud 
that  thoy  nro  .-mkod  for  bills  on  tho  one 
part,  to  a  gmalcr  amount  than  bills 
ore  offered  to  them  un  the  other,  Ihej 
do  not  on  this  aci'Ount  rcfuno  to  pivo 


hnve 


;  bnt  s: 


lee,   in   th.it 

19  nf  onnbling  the  cone- 


pay  them  when  due,  e 
by  Iransmiitiiig  part  of  the  amot 
gold  or  allTer,  Ihey  reqoire  from  tlioaa 
tn  whom  they  sell  tnlli  an  ailditional 
price,  luRicieut  to  cover  the  froiglit  and 
InHurance  of  the  goU  and  silver,  with  • 
profit  sufticient  (a  compcii.iate  them  for 
their  Imuhte  and  for  the  temporaiT 
orcnpalion  of  a  portion  of  llicir  capilaL 
This  premium  (oa  it  is  ealkd)  the 
buyun  are  willing  to  pay,  bo'.'ause  tbey 
Diiial  otherwise  gn  to  the  cipenne  o{ 
remitting  the  precious  nictnfi  them 

'  ■"  '    '         lieapcr  by  tboM 

loiighou, 

of  those  whii  have  a  debt  to  pay  wo-iM 
baio  ai^luallj  lo  rrnitt  money,  all  will 
bo  obliged. by  I'ar-hother'scompi'titiun, 
to  pay  tho  prcniinm;  and  tlui  broken 
are  for  tlio  same  rcHsim  oblicHj  to  pay 
it  to  tbosf  u'huse  biils  (bo*  bny.  Tha 
reverse  of  all  thii  bap[ienR,  if  on  the 
Gouiparlsnn  ofeximrts  and  imports,  the 
country,  initnul  of  Imving  a  b.ilance  lo 

Car.  Iina  a  balanc"  to  nccire.  The 
ruken  lind  mora  billii  otfurcd  to  thom, 
than  are  Huflicient  lo  covFr  those  which 
they  are  mjnired  to  grant.  Iti  Is  oa 
riire'igii  eounlrirs  Gnnseijiienlly  fall  to  a 
diaciiiint;  atui  tha  competition  among 
tho  brokers,  which  Is  exi-eeilingly  ao- 
tivc,  pivvents  them  frma  rrlnining  this 
tliiconnt  ai  a  profit  f<>r  ibemselvcs.  and 
obliges  them  to  i^iveth*  licnclit  of  it  t* 
ho  buy  tbe  Inlln  ibi  ttie  puipuea* 


Ixit  ue  suppo<oltiat  sflec 
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the  reader,  tlmn^h  not  the  best,  lot  us 
Mipposo  this  currcnrv  to  lio  llio  Eiif^linh. 
^V  lien  KnglaiKl  huJ  the  Haiuc  nuinher 
of  pounds  sterliii;;  to  ]i:iy  tu  I'Vance, 
which  France  had  to  imy  to  her,  one 
set  ot*  menOiaiitH  in  Kiii^land  Avould 
'want  billi,  and  another  set  would  have 
bilhi  to  dispose  of,  for  the  verv  ssime 
number  of  pounds  sterling ;  nn  J  cDnse- 
qncntly  a  hill  on  Fruiic-o  fur  100/. 
would  sell  fur  exactly  1(K»/.,  or,  iu  the 
phraseology  of  mcrchauls,  tlie  exchange 
would  be  at  par.  Ah  France  aJKo,  on 
this  8Uppofiitiuii,  would  have  an  ('(|ual 
number  of  iNinmls  sterling  to  pay  and 
to  receive,  oills  on  Kngland  would  be 
at  par  in  France,  wluMievcr  bills  on 
France  were  at  par  in  Kngland. 

If,  however,  Kngland  liad  a  larger 
6um  to  pay  to  France  than  to  receive 
from  her,  there  would  be  persons  re- 
quiring bills  on  France  for  a  greater 
number  of  ]K>unds  sterling  than  there 
were  bills  drawn  by  |x?r8on8  to  whom 
money  was  din'.  A  bill  on  France  for 
](M>/.  wonld  then  hH  fnr  inon*  than 
100/.,  and  bills  wduld  !"•  niid  t«»  bo  at 
a  prriniuin.  Th*'  pn-nduni,  ho\v<'vcr, 
could  not  excc<'«l  tin;  ro»t  and  risk  of 
making  the  rnnittance  in  goM,  io-^o. 
ther  with  a  trilling  pmlit;  l>ecuusc'  if 
it  did,  tlic  (h-bt<»r  \\t»uld  hviv\  the  p-M 
itself,  in  pn'tcrcnce  to  buying  tlu:  hill. 

Jf,  on  the  contrary,  Kngland  had 
jnore  money  to  rccx-ivc  from  Franco 
than  to  jMiy,  Xhv.vvt  would  be  bills  oH'tTcd 
for  a  gnater  number  of  ponndt*  than 
wore  wanted  for  roinittan<.e,  and  the 
price  of  billn  would  full  ln'hiw  ])ar :  a 
bill  for  lOo/.  might  bo  bought  for  .some- 
what less  than  100/.,  and  bills  wnuM  be 
said  to  I/O  ut  a  discount. 

When  England  h:is  more  to  pay  than 
to  receive,  Frunct;  has  more  to  n.-eeive 
than  to  jiay.  and  n'rr  Tv*rw»i.  N\  hen, 
thenrfure,  in  Kngland,  l>il!^  on  France 
bear  a  premium,  lln.-n,  in  Franec,  hills 
on  Flngland  an*  at  a  discount :  an  I 
when  bills  on  I'ranee  are  at  a  diseount 
in  Kngland,  bills  on  Kngland  are  at  a 
premium  in  France.  If  they  arc  at 
par  in  either  country,  tliey  arc  &(»,  as 
we  liavc  already  sorn,  in  both. 

Thus  do  matters  stand  In-.tween 
countries,  or  places,  whieh  have  tlie 
lUues  currency.  SSu  much  of  hailari.-^m, 
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Iiowcrer,  still  renudnB  m  tlie  tmnc- 

tioni  of  the  most  ciTiliaed  notiflBB,  thil 

almost  all  independent  oonntrici  chooN 

to  assert  their  natiooalxtj  bj  hafiif: 

to  their  own  inoo&Tenimioe  sad  thstif 

their  neighboara,  a  peenliar  cmreocj 

of  their  own.    To  our  nreaent  panne 

this  makes  no  other  diflfeieiioe,  tW 

that  instead  of  speaking  oT  e^tal  tcm 

of  money,  we  have  to  speak  of  ejmm- 

lent  sums.    By  equivalent  tuna,  vhi 

both  currencies  are  composed  of  tk 

same  metal,  are   meant  smns  «U^ 

contain  exactly  the  same  qiuatilf  cf 

the  metal,  in  weight  and  fineneii ;  bst 

when,  as  in  the  cose  of  Frsnce  sad 

England,  the  metals  an  differeot,  vhii 

is  meant  is  that  the  quantity  of  ffUii 

the  one  sum,  and  the  qnantitjw  chcr 

in  the  other,  are  of  the  same  vahe  is 

the  general  market  of  the  woild :  then 

being  no  material  difference  letvecs 

one  phice  and  another  Id  the  njatiw 

value  of  these  metals.     SmipoN  1i 

francs  to  be  (as  within  a  trimng  frK 

titm  it  is)  the  equivalent  of  a  p^i::! 

sterling.     The  debts  and  credits  vf  ll» 

two  countries  would  l*  ctpial,  when  th? 

one  owed  as  many  times  25  franv.i,ii 

the   other  owed    poumls.     Wliea  til* 

was  the  cas«\  a  bill  on  France  f^c  iy^' 

francs   would    l>e    worth    in   Eiip-I-:ii 

1  (!(»/..  and  a  bill  on  England  f.r  1  ■'.':. 

Would  he  worth  in  France  2j(H'i  :'n::.^- 

'J'he  exehange  is   thou   said  to  l<  »: 

par :  and  25  francs  (in  reality  25  iraii  ? 

and  a  triiie  more)*  is  called  "the  p:.:'-:' 

exi  liang«^  with  Fran«».  \\Tion  EncliC i 

owcil  to  Fnmce  more  than  the  ftjci*-'- 

lent  of  what  Franco  owed  to  her,  i  bi  i 

lor  25(^0  fraiies  would  be  at  a  prenjin.ii. 

tli.'it  i.»»,  wouhl  be  wurth  more  toia  I'>»-. 

When  Franee  owed  to  Kngland  ^lv^■ 

than  the  equivah.-nt  of  what  Ec^li- i 

owed  t<^  France,  a   bill  for  250iU:5Jic? 

would  be   worth    less   than    K*")/.  cr 

wouM  Ik?  at  a  discount. 

When  bills  on  foriM'gn  counlrits  £"*? 

at  a  pixinium,  it  is  customarv*  to  nv: 

that  the  exchanges   are    against  tk 

country,  or  unfavourable  to  it  In  onicf 

•  Written  bofoi-c  the  chaoge  Intherel*- 
tiro  value  of  the  two  metals  prodoceil  b;  tv 
f^>ld  di^coTcricii.  The  (lar  of  eziiiug*  te 
tween  irold  and  rilver  currencie*  is  do*  ^ 
riahle,  and  no  one  can  foresee  at  vbsl  V^ 
it  will  ultimately  re»t. 
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THE  FOIJEIQN 
o  anilentiDil  th«M  pbnitea,  we  mnit 
Ac  noticBof  wh«t  "the  eichonge," 
n  tbi  Ungiitga  of  Dle^chnnt^  rcallj 
OMIlf.  It  mcftDa  tho  poircr  which  Ihe 
noDGj  of  tlie  cimnti?  has  of  purchoiing 
be  moneT  of  other  conntriea.  Sap- 
iMJng  25  francs  to  be  the  exnct  pnr  of 
-Mbangc,  then  when  it  rcqnircii  more 
hu  lum.  to  Imy  &  bill  for  £500  francB, 
OOl.  of  Engliih  money  are  worth  bna 
ban  Uieir  real  equivalent  of  Frcncli 

ndaTonTable  to    EnEland.     'ilia  only 

til  leDlly nntsTODrablc,  ara  thixe  who 
■an  money  to  pay  in  France  ;  for  they 
Mns  into  tlie  hill  market  as  buyers, 
lad  liaT«  to  pay  a  premium:  but  lo 
bow  who  have  money  to  receiTo  in 
fraooa,  tlie  aomo  atate  of  thinfra  is 
k*oarab1e;  for  they  come  as  acllem, 
«d  tec«i»9  the  preminm.  The  pra- 
aiiiIi),howeTer,ind;cntea  that  a  balance 
■  due  by  Knglnnd,  whicb  miffht  hiTC  to 
MeMntDally  liquidated  in  (he  procioni 
ottala:  aDd5ince,accord)ngtotbeoId 
beory,  the  benefit  of  a  trade  con»»Ced 
n  LringinR  money  into  Ihe  country, 
bU  prejomcB  introduced  the  practice 
/  calling  the  eichange  farourable 
■hen  it  indicated  a  balance  t^i  receire, 
lai  nnfaiDurable  when  it  indicated 
Hie  to  pay :  and  the  pbrasea  in  turn 
CMled  to  maintain  the  prejudice. 


BTOurahle,  or  in  other  woids,  when 
itna  are  at  a  premium,  the  preminm 
niut  alwayi  amoont  to  a  full  eqni- 
•lent  for  the  coat  of  transmittrng 
oonej:  aince,  ai  there  ia  really  ■ 
•lance  %n  pay,  and  aa  the  full  coat 
nn*t  iberefore  be  incurred  by  aome  of 
Imae  who  hare  reiaitlaDces  to  mnke, 
iHiic  competition  will  j:oiiipcl  nil  1u 
obuit  lo  an  tquivnlvnt  ancniico.  And 
Dch  would  ceriiinly  be  Ihe  coic,  if  it 
fere  alwaji  neceuary  that  whsterer 

*  deitined  to  be  paid  ahould  be  paid 
mmediatcl^.  The  expectntTonof  (n^at 
Ad  immediate  foreign  paymenla  aom;- 
imea  prwlucea  a  nioni  alartling  eOecl 

•  the  eichangea.*   Sut  B  small  ezceaa 
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of  impoTti  above  eiporta,  or  any  other 
amalt  amonnt  of  debt  to  be  pidd  tO' 
foreign  countriea,  does  not  uaually  affeet 
the  cxrhangea  to  the  full  eitent  of  the 
coat  and  rltik  of  Iranaporting  bullion. 
The  length  of  credit  allowed,  generally 
permitn,  on  ihe  pirt  of  eome  of  tfafi- 
dehton,  a  po^rponement  nf  payment, 
nnd  in  the  Tuenn  time  the  balance  mny 
tnm  the  other  way,  and  reilore  the 
equnlily  oF  dabli  and  credit*  without 
any  actual  trauBmiasian  of  the  mstala. 
And  ibia  is  the  more  likely  to  liappeii, 
nH  ihprc  ia  a  aelf  Hiljaating  power  in 
the  Tariationi  of  the  exchange  ilielf. 
Kills  are  at  a  premium  becaaso  a 
greater  money  vahio  hna  been  im- 
ported than  exported.  But  the  pre- 
mium in  itself  an  extra  prolit  to  those 
who  cjprt.  Besidoa  Ine  price  they 
obtain  for  their  gooda,  tlioy  dra 


Ibeai 


.   It 


on  the  other  band,  a 
proSt  to  those  who  import.    Bcaldea 
the  price  of  the  goods,  tlicy  hare  t» 

that  what  ii  called  an  unfaTonrabls 
exrhango  ia  an  enconrngement  (o  ex- 
port, and  a  discouragement  to  import. 
And  if  the  balance  due  ia  of  small 
amount,  and  is  the  conteqaence  of 
some  merely  easuni  diiturbnnce  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  it  ia  aoon 
liquidated  in  commodities,  and  the  ac- 
count adjusted  by  means  of  bills,  nitb- 
out  the  Irannnissinn  of  any  bullion. 
Not  (O,  howerer,  when  the  eicess  of 
import*  above  exports,  which  has  loado 
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ilia  uehiinfte  nnfaTiMiniMe,  uriiwa  fima 
■  p>-Ri>Bncnt  ui>K.  In  Iliat  con.  nlutt 
dntnrbrd  the  cqullilnum  muiU  hav* 
bMm  tlia  (UU  of  priccK,  uul  it  can 


DFTitiT  up  la  tLu  imports  b] 
inti  extra  pn^fit  on  o^^rtatmn  it^riyed 
frmn  the  prcuiinni  ao  bills:  Tor  if  Iha 
expnTta  were  ko|>t  up  to  tlifl  ini[fiirt8, 
Ull(  wuiilrl  not  In  at  ■  pfemiiiin. 
Bod  the  «xtn  profit  voulil  Dot  piiat. 
It  »  liireugli  Iba  price*  ol'uimiDiKlilici 
tlmt  thu  ourreclion  muat  iw  Bilmiiu*- 
lamt. 

DiKtnrbmoPN,  llurerore,  of  llie  eqni- 
1i(>rian>  of  iniporla  Aiiil  cipurtE,  mii 
aDiii'ri|ii(iiit  dial  urimnccn  of  tlic  ex- 
•banp*,  uiaj  bs  contnilprad  oa  of  Ivro 


(aa  diallaguUad  fton  oMaaj),  ^ 
tawriDK  anr  a&A  m  ffrian.  itrfat, 
anil  to  ^Bl*  llw  ckUM  ftnjMI 


dJulurijaBca  proceeded. 

It  reniaini  to  bbaarve,  r* 
cltnnin*  da  not  da|wDd  oa 
of  deLtn  and  cpedita  witk  i 
arpKratel^.  but  nitL  all  <. 
togolher.  EnglnBd  oiKy  i 
of  l«ji]iFDlB  IS  Pnnce:  but  .  .  . 
follow  ibnl  th«  cH^tann  wii;b  Fna* 
will  be  againut  EaglBnJ.  and  Unl  bUb 
oti  France  vill  b«  bL  a  pimuniD;  ^ 
caoso  a  lalaooe  Brnj  be  d»  to  bvbal 
from  Uoilnnd  or  ll»nibui^  aiid  it* 
iDBj  paj  ber  dobts  to  ^'raIlC*  nili  Ul( 
on  ihiwo  filncea ;  wh  icb  i>  t«Jiii)ntl|f 
cn1]«d  arlntnitian  of  eK<JiBtigB.  1ba« 
ii  BOinn  little  addilional  eipiuui.  putlV 
" i- -■  -  fni  iiarll;  loa  of  inlcn^l 


;    dcl.ts 


,    t\u. 


tfaep 


tall '  Ihii  othpr  ari^'iii^  !  with  olbari  :  Uit  in  tlui' nwn.  Ha  ai- 

llie  genernl  Rlat«  of  prices,  nliich  i  ciunRei  witb  oil  foreign  tmantiiamj 
eaniiot  be  correcled  vitliont  the  sub-  I  togeiber,  aoconliiie  bh  Ibe  00011117  bN 
tnctloD  of  actual  monej  fnm  the  cir-  a  bolancs  to  rvcoive  or  to  paj  ta  iki 
^Qlniion  of  one  of  the  countries,  or  an  |  ;nncral  result  of  itm  foRggn  (»>■§■ 
•Dniliilaiion  of  credit  equiialcBt  to  it ;  ;  lioaa. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


S  1,  Hathio  now  eiamipcd  the 
BKcbani'Ri  by  vhich  the  commerdal 
trannctiora  between  Dationi  ai-e  ac- 
tually condiicled,  wo  have  ncjt  to  in- 
quire whether  ihia  mode  of  conduct- 
ing them  makci  any  diflereiice  in  the 
conclusion  a  rcapcctin^  in!  era  ntl  oral 
laluea,  which  we  prcMOUsly  arrived  at 
MI  the  bjpotheaie  of  barter. 

llie  Deareat  analog  would  lend  na 
to  pTGaume  the  negaiive.  ^^'a  did  not 
find  ihnttbe  inteLVcnlionof  money  and 
ita  Bubatitutea  made  an;  ditTcrence  in 
Ibe  law  of  value  asapjdied  to  adjacent 
jdtcet.  Tbioga  nbich  would  bava  been  . 


eqnal  in  valna  if  tbo  n „. 

bed  been  b;  baHer,  are  WMlb  afaal 
iuma  of  money,  Tha  intndaeliaB  rf 
money  to  a  mete  addition  of  <aa  a«i 
oommodirT,  of  wbicb  tbo  Tmlmun^ 
laled  by  tlje  antne  lawa  Bi  that<tf  <1 
other  commoditieg.  ^V•  ahall  aot  ka 
eunirised,  thererore,  if  m  ttai  tbatia- 
tcmntioiial  Tuloee  also  «j«  dstataiw' 

bill  ■vatem,  »■  tb«j  wooU  ba  aaj* 
a  ayHtem  of  btrter;  Biid  ikM  lauT 
haa  little  to  do  in  tba  matter,  enq* 
to  funihh  a  conveiUDnt  mod*  sf  <W 

paling  falnca. 
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itcrcbAAge  is,  in  substance  and 
irter :  whoever  sells  commodi- 
money,  and  with  that  monej 
ler  pocdHf  really  bays  those 
th  his  own  commodities.  And 
itions:  their  traiie  is  a  mere 
e  of  exports  for  imports ;  and 

money  is  employed  or  not, 
ire  only  in  their  permanent 
ien  the  exports  and  imports 

pay  for  each  other.  When 
M  case,  eqnal  sums  of  money 
Irom  each  country  to  the  other, 
1  are  settled  by  bills,  and  there 
Ance  to  be  paid  in  the  precions 

The  trade  is  in  a  state  like 
ich  is  called  in  mechanics  a 
I  of  stable  equilibrium, 
le  process  by  which  things  are 
back  to  this  state  when  they 
to  deriate  from  it,  is,  at  leaNt 
ly,  not  the  same  in  a  barter 
md  in  a  money  system.  Under 
the  country  which  wants  more 
than  its  exports  will  pay  for, 
iv  its  exports  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
>le  means  of  creating  a  demand 
I  snllicicnt  to  re-establish  the 
um.  When  money  is  used,  the 
■eems  to  do  a  thin^  totally  dif- 
She  takes  the  additional  im- 
the  same  price  as  before,  and 
exports  no  equivalent,  the 
of  payments  turns  against 
I  excnange  becomes  nnlavour- 
1  the  difference  has  to  bo  paid 
T.  This  in  in  appearance  a 
met  op<;rntion  from  the  former, 
ee  if  It  differs  in  its  essence, 
n  its  mechanism, 
he  country  which  has  the 
to  pay  be  England,  and  the 
which  receives  it,  France..  By 
imijision  of  the  precious  metals, 
iiity  of  the  curr«*ncy  is  diuii- 
n  Kngland,  and  increased  in 

This  I  am  at  ir)crty  to  as- 
Kb  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it 
0  a  very  erroocous  assumption 
in  regard  to  aU  paymcntH  of 
onai  balances.  A  balance  wliich 
to  be  paid  once,  such  as  the 
.  made  for  an  extra  impoitatinn 
D  a  teason  of  dearth,  may  be 
D  hoanis,  or  from  the  n'serves 
irs,  without  acting  on  the  cir- 


cuhttion.  But  we  are  now  euppwiay 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  im[iorts  over 
exports,  arixing  from  the  fact  that  the 
equation  of  international  demand  is  not 
yet  eHtabliHhed :  that  there  is  at  the 
ordinary  prices  a  permanent  demand 
in  England  for  more  French  goods  than 
the  English  goods  rc(]uired  m  France 
at  the  ordinary  prices  will  pay  for. 
When  this  is  the  case,  if  a  change  were 
not  made  in  the  prices,  tliere  would  be 
a  peipetnally  renewed  balance  to  be 
paid  in  money.  The  imports  reqnire 
to  be  permanently  diminished,  nr  iim 
exports  to  be  increased;  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  prices ; 
and  hence,  even  it'  the  baUnces  are  at 
first  [Miid  from  hoards,  or  by  the  ex- 
portation of  bullion,  they  wi!l  ri'ach 
the  circulation  at  la^t,  for  until  they 
do,  nothing  can  stop  the  drain. 

When,  therefore,  the  state  of  prices 
is  such  that  the  equation  of  inter- 
national demand  cannot  establish  it- 
self, the  country  requiring  more  im- 
ports than  can  be  paid  lor  by  the 
exports ;  it  is  a  sig^  that  the  country 
has  more  of  the  precious  metals  or 
their  substitutes,  in  circulation,  than 
can  permanently  circulate,  and  most 
necessarily  part  with  some  of  them 
before  the  balance  can  bo  restored. 
I'he  currency  is  accordingly  contracted : 
prices  fall,  and  among  the  rest,  the 
prices  of  exportable  articles ;  for  which, 
accordingly,  there  arises,  in  forei^ 
countries,  a  greater  demand:  while 
imported  commodities  have  possibly 
risen  in  price,  from  the  influx  or  money 
into  foreign  countries,  and  at  all  events 
have  not  participated  in  the  general 
fall.  But  until  the  increased  cheapness 
of  English  goods  induces  foreign  coun- 
tries to  take  a  greater  pecuniary  valoe^ 
or  until  the  increased  deamess  ^positive 
or  comparative)  of  foreign  gooiis  makea 
England  take  a  less  pecuniary  value, 
the  exports  of  England  will  be  no 
nearer  to  paying  for  the  imports  than 
before,  anil  the  stream  of  the  preci  at 
metals  which  had  begun  to  iluw  out  of 
England,  will  still  Uow  on.  lliis  ef> 
flux  will  continue,  until  the  fall  of  pricet 
in  England  brings  within  reach  gf 
the  foreign  market  s«)me  oommoiittT 
which  England  did  not  yt^^ivvoil'^  imA 
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tUflMT ;  or  oulO  tlio  mdiHwd  prioo  uf 
.  the  thiiin  irhich  ^ic  did  uod,  hna 
(breed  ■  ocnuuid  nlmact  for  a  buffioicni 
quantit]'  tops]'  for  the  iai]iorl>,  nUed, 
perhop*,  hj  a  rcdnctton  of  l.ho  l^u|;linh 
denmnd  lor  forci^  go«l»i  tlmiuBli 
Uicir  onlimiicoii  prioo,  eilluir  punitivn 
or  compnmtive. 

Now  tliii  ii  thn  IBTJ  prtKcsa  whitJi 
tmik  pUce  on  our  onpnul  niipporillun 
of  bnrtnr.  Kot  oiit_T,  IheiTrdns,  does 
tho  tnuU  bctwesn  lutioni  trod  to  Ihe 
•aHM  BquUiLaiani  Wwhh  uporta  and 
iDporti,  whotiwr  monir  ii  ciunloTcd 
or  oat,  bat  tha  mnuia  by  wtikh  ihia 
tqniliLrium  is  oilabluUcd  uv  «>eii- 
tuUy  tliD  annH).  The  conntrj  wlioM 
otporli  Hm  not  aulliciciit  to  pity  lor 
lur  fmporta,  oflviii  thnu  on  choapsr 
Unu,  until  alie  mcocedi  in  funding  llie 
BWWMiry  drmnnd:  in  othfrwonlH,  Iha 
EqaBtiMi  of  Intcmatianal  Deninnd, 
muo'  »  moa»}i  Biilem  m  well  u 
tmder  ■  btrter  iTMem,  U  tlie  law  of 
Intcrnatioiiftt  tride.  Erary  tooDirj 
oxporti  Slid  imporia  the  ttry  aaoie 
thingi,  and  in  the  verv  same  qunnlitj, 
under  tlie  one  B;r>'*i°i  »  uitdtir  llie 
other.  In  n  Inrler  syilcm,  the  Imdo 
gnvitntei  to  the  point  Bt  which  Ibc 
uim  of  tho  impart!  emctl]'  e:(cliangea 
for  tlioaumofthoexporta:  inomonoj' 
■yalcm,  it  gnrilntea  to  tha  point  at 
which  thn  wim  of  iho  iinporia  iind  ilio 
■tun  of  tlie  piporti  exchange  I'ur  (ho 
Momn  qiuntity  of  money.  And  since 
tbiugt  which  are  eqtuJ  to  the  ume 
thing  oro  eqDiU  to  one  ■aotlicr,  the 
exporti  and  imports  which  are  equal 
in  monor  price,  would,  if  mone;  wcia 
Dot  ubed,  ptvciulj  exohangs  lor  one 
ADollier.* 

*  Till  wbjiiliivd  fiirut  bum  tbt  Hpmie 
Xaiv  pnTinuilT  rirrmd  to.  will  hIto  »ine 

Docntna.  It  lifiliipcM  talhs  linutiiairruw 
lucil  far  niatnllaa  Ihruughnul  Ihal  Km}. 
tba  eaH  of  a  Inil*  biiwinn  Ergluul  and 
0«niatij  la  dgiti  and  llntn. 


all  ahllUnp  pec  jud.    A>  10  j«rda  er 
wara  nppDaad  to  axcbaat*  In  BofU'- 

ll}HllaB(llDB,lBO«fIDaBTflirll),» 

■oMsattUtllBHilaMUlK  Ei«taiHli 
■Umnti  pn  in4  la  OnnaaT  at 


elgtb 


:;  1 


ohinerf ,  < 


I  S.  Jl  tliua  » 
iDt«Tftnt]An*)  >i><< 
Iha  diriidon  nl'  li. 
ainonic  the  naH..,,      > 

niimi-ii,  M  ikaj  would  be 
bnrlvr,  lu  iiitorcatioiiAl,  ai 
dunieniu  lutenliaDgeai,  monev  a  w 

" only   wlint  oil   i>  w  m- 

.  rkilwaiya  to  ktcooutiot^  a 

. .        . .    to  diini  tii>h   frictirdu    It 

unlcT  ilill  furtbur  to  xvat  thne  a* 
cUiaiona,  hrl  iw  proceed  to  ra«WEi« 
00  the  Buppotrilion  of  moccT.  a  qtniw 
which  wo  ban)  alrpodjiniciij^ualx 
tho  hjpotlwiia«  of  bortci,  Mwij,  it 
what  eiteut  tho  bsnolLl  ri  an  imfmr 
men!  in  l]ie  prodoction  of  an  uwiialA 
aiiiclo,  ii  pvticipBliKl  in  bj  th*  HA 
triei  impiMting  it. 

The  infroTeiueiit  tnay  citbtf  (mAt 
in  the  choopelung  of  aomu  aililje  AK 
wai  alisa^  B  «t«pIo  pniioaiim'd  ■» 
oountry,  w  i&  tlt«  oKaUiahaaM  af 
■one  now  brmnch   of  indnstrT,  v  t 


to  begin  with  the  CAse  ofanewcnKyC 

being  aomowhAt  the  sinpleT  sftttSC 

The  Srst  oflitet  ia  i£at  th*  w/St^ 

bill  in  price^^uid  *  doniMtd  ariaill 


C  abroad,    ilii*  now 


monej  flows  into  tha 
vo  aliall  aupwiM  to  In 
oontinuoi  to  now  until 
higher  range  of  pHc«a  will  M 
check  tlie  demancl  in  rorciga  e 
for  the  now  nrticic  of  export:  I 
dimiuiih  the  demand  wlun 
abroad   fur  the   otbeo' 


Klea  IB  tbo  latter  cooDirr,  aad  haaaliai' 
ihatenHT,    Lion  wUl  fto  la MaaMP' 
abere  (lira*  ahtlUiM  par  naC  MiM' 

■ II     Til  ■iiiiilfJM|--T 

Impwted  noD  Gamaar.  wRl  Mteia*  r 
aarrlalB  ta  not  raakoaMd)  aUA  «>  tte  •«•' 
prioi  ai  in  thai  oaontir,  wtUe  aMk  ■■■■ ' 
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ad  was  in  the  habit  of  exporting. 
sports  will  thus  bo  diminished ; 
at  iho  Biune  time  tho  En.i^lish 
f  havint^  more  money,  will  Iinyo 
iter  power  of  purchasing  foreign 
odities.    K  they  make  use  of  this 

dx  ihllUng*.  As  aoon  ms  the  price  of 
I  lower  in  England  ttutn  In  Germany, 
beitin  to  be  exported,  and  the  price  of 
n  Germany  will  tail  to  what  it  is  in 
id.  As  long  as  the  cloth  exported  does 
■ee  to  paj  for  the  linen  imported. 
will  Gontinne  to  flow  from  England 
mnany,  and  prices  generally  will  con* 
m  fsU  in  England  and  rise  in  Ger- 
By  the  fall,  howerer,  of  cloth  in 
id^  eloth  will  fisU  in  Germany  also, 
m  demand  tor  it  will  increase.  By 
•  flf  linen  in  Germany,  linen  most 
Bngland  also,  and  the  demand  for  it 
^irnh.  As  eloth  fell  in  price  and 
rose,  there  wxmld  be  some  particular 
f  both  articles,  attwhidi  the  cloth  ex- 
end  the  linen  imported  would  exactly 
r  each  other.  At  this  point  prices 
because  money  would  then 
out  of  England  into  Germany, 
point  might  be,  would  entirely 
I  npoo  the  droumstances  and  incline- 
€  the  porchasers  on  both  sides.  If 
I  of  doth  did  not  much  increase  the 
li  ftr  it  in  Germany,  and  the  rise  of 
H4  not  diminish  very  rapidly  the  de- 
tar  it  In  England,  much  money  must 
Are  the  equilibrium  is  restored ;  cloth 
MB  very  moeh,  and  linen  would  rise, 
la^esd,  perhaps,  bad  to  pay  nearly  as 
tar  it  as  when  she  prodn<^  it  for  her- 
Bat  iC  en  the  contrary,  the  fall  of 
asMd  a  very  rapid  increase  of  the  de- 
far  It  ia  Germany,  and  the  rise  of  linen 
■May  radaoed  very  rapidly  the  de- 
li^ Bn^aad  from  what  it  was  under 
of  the  first  chei^tness  produced 
of  the  trade;  the  cloth  would 
to  pej  for  the  linen,  little 
wobM  peas  between  the  two  countries, 
ll^and  would  derive  a  large  portion  of 
aedt  ef  the  trade.  We  have  thus  ar* 
t  freelsaty  the  same  eondusion,  in  snp- 
tae  employment  ef  money,  which  we 

0  hfoU  ander  the  snppodtlon  of  barter. 
vhat  shape  the  benefit  accrues  to  the 
tlons  from  the  trade  is  dear  enough. 
ay,  before  the  eommencement  of  the 
paid  six  shillings  per  yard  for  broad> 
■he  BOW  obcams  it  at  a  lower  price. 
lowever,  la  not  the  wliole  of  her  ad- 
I.  As  the  money-priees  of  all  her 
MBmodities  bare  risen,  the  money- 
e  of  all  her  producers  have  increased, 
ao  advantage  to  them  in  buying  frtim 
her,  becaose  the  price  of  what  they 

1  rlaen  in  the  same  ratio  with  their 
flf  paying  for  it :  but  It  is  an  advan- 
tham  in  buying  anything  which  has 
en,  aod,  still  more,  anything  which 
len.  Thajt  therefore,  benefit  as  con- 
ef  eloCh,  not  merely  to  the  extent  to 


increased  power  of  parchase,  there  will 
be  an  increaso  of  imporis ;  and  by  thig, 
and  the  check  to  exportation,  the 
equilibrium  of  imports  and  exports  wiU 
be  restored.  The  result  to  foreign 
countiies  will  be,  that  they  hnve  to 

which  doth  has  follen,  but  alio  to  the  extent 
to  which  other  prices  have  risen.  Suppose 
that  this  is  one-tenth.  The  same  proportion 
of  their  monev-inoomes  as  before,  will  sufllce 
to  supply  their  other  wants;  and  the  re- 
mainder, being  increased  one*tenth  in 
amount,  will  enable  them  to  pnrchaie  one- 
tenth  more  doth  than  before,  even  though 
doth  had  not  follen :  but  it  has  follen ;  so  that 
they  are  doubly  gainers.  They  purdiase 
the  same  quantity  with  less  money,  and  havo 
more  to  expend  upon  thdr  other  wants. 

^'In  England,  on  the  contrary,  gtneral 
money-prices  have  fkllen.  Linen,  however* 
has  fallen  more  than  the  rest,  haviiu;  been 
lowered  in  price  by  Importation  from  a 
country  where  it  was  cheaper;  whereaa  the 
others  have  fallen  only  troax  the  consequent 
efflux  of  money.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, the  general  fall  of  money-nnces,  the 
English  producers  will  be  exactly  as  they 
were  in  all  (other  respects,  while  they  will 
gain  as  purchasers  of  unen. 

"  The  greater  the  efflux  of  money  required 
to  restore  the  equilibrium,  the  greater  will 
be  the  gain  of  Germany,  both  by  the  Ml  of 
cloth  and  by  the  rite  of  her  general  prices. 
The  less  the  efflux  of  money  requisite,  the 
greater  will  be  the  gain  of  Enghuid  i  because 
the  price  of  linen  will  continue  lower,  and 
her  general  prices  will  not  be  rednead  so 
much.  It  must  not.  however,  be  fanagined 
that  high  money-prices  are  a  good,  and  low 
money-prices  an  evil.  In  theroselres.  But 
the  higher  the  general  money-prioea  ia  any 
country,  the  greater  will  be  that  eonntry*a 
means  of  piudiasing  those  commodities, 
which,  being  imported  from  abroad,  are  In- 
dependent of  the  caaiaa  which  keep  prices 
high  at  home." 

In  practice,  the  doth  and  the  linen  would 
not,  as  here  supposed,  be  at  the  same  price 
in  England  ana  In  Germany :  each  would  be 
dearer  in  numey-priee  in  the  country  which 
imported  than  in  that  which  produced  it,  by 
the  amount  of  the  cost  of  canHage,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profit  on  the  importer's 
capital  for  the  average  length  of  time  which 
eUpsed  before  the  commodity  could  be  dis- 
posed of.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  each 
country  pays  the  cost  of  carriage  of  the  com- 
modity it  imports }  for  the  addition  of  tlib 
item  to  the  price  may  operate  as  a  greater 
check  to  demand  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other;  and  the  equation  of  international 
demand,  and  consequent  equilibrium  of  pay- 
ments, may  not  be  maintained.  Money 
would  then  flow  out  of  one  country  into  the 
other,  until,  in  the  manner  already  illu»> 
trated,  the  equilibrium  was  restored :  and. 
when  this  was  eifocted,  one  country  would 
be  paying  more  than  its  own  east  of  carriage 
and  the  other  less. 


y<y  fane  th— Ufiw  far  r 

Ni^srt^  and  olitnia  iba  nai> .  . 

«M*p«r  tbaa  bsfcra.  but  nn>  w  lukwi 
dauaTHEogUMlbanolf  JoM.  liu 
tfaii^  Ming  Tall  •wars  that  tha  tuticto 
vtnid  ba  Mtuallj  at  tLa  xtrj  aama 
wic«  (ooat  of  carriaga  eiceptad)  in 
nigUsd  and  in  other  ooimlriea.  Tha 
thmgotm,  lumnar,  of  tbo  utidi  Ii 
Mt  iua>»iind  hMj  b;  tha  mm^r- 
priea,  bM  h  Oat  fdc*  aaapared  witk 
1b«  w«ay  iDDOBMa  of  tka  oonamnera. 
n*  prica  ii  Iha  auw  to  tba  En|^ 
■BdtotbattanigBoaBMiBan;  but  tU 
* 1T  that  priea  fton  moMr  ifr 


gr  MTtha 

•  arUdih 


mnartneonaa  ^^U;  dhniidahad  I7 
AtaanacaiM.  Tha  tndMhemtara, 
bu  Mt  imariad  to  tba  fimiga  oon- 
aoawrdw  vhida,  but  00I7  •  pnrBMi,  of 
Ott  banaflt  vUch  die  E^jOih  con- 
MKW  bM  ^ri>«d  iioiB  tha  inpm^ 
■mnt ;  vbOa  Enfriand  ha*  aba  baoaStad 
fn  d«  jHcea  or  fbrngB  cominodliict. 
Tbm,  uan,  aav  iBanatrial  unpran- 
MoitvUA  laada  to  Iha  apanii«c/B 


liaa  taken    plaro,  but  bj  a  certeg 
cbenpening  oral!  imported  prwlncts. 

Let  ua  now  change  the  Vpotbeua, 
-and  anpiine  that  the  inpraveromt, 
inainid  of  crcaling  a  new  eiport  from 
Znglani^  cleapena  an  exiiling  one. 
Q'heit  ve  eiBnjincd  ihil  caie  on  Iha 
anppiaftimi  of  barter,  it  appeared  to 
na  tbal  Ibfl  foreign  conanniera  might 
eilber  abtaia  the  aume  beneBt  from  tha 
imprOTement  aa  England  herself,  or  a 
leaa  bniellt,  or  even  a  greater  benefit, 
according  to  the  aeene  in  nbich  Iha 
GonnuDption  of  the  i  tieapened  article  ia 
calculated  tn extend  ttaelfaalhe  article 
diniiniabea  in  price  The  lame  con- 
duaiima  vill  ba  fooiHl  tzua  on  the  aup- 
pMilioDofmo:::;. 

I-et  tha  commodity  in  wbicli  (hero  ia 
an  imprurement,  be  cli^th.  1  he  £nt 
affect  of  the  improtement  ia  that  iia 
price  Talis,  and  ttiere  ia  en  increued  dc' 
mand  for  it  in  the  foreign  market.  But 
Ihia  demand  ia  of  nncerlain  amnimt. 
Suppose  the  forcipi  ceoauBMn  to  a- 


I  tbt  eo«l    , 

_  —  ^^i^  aikiOm,   I 

ia,  to  toj  oot  ia  chiih  iba  m).  I 

of  miMej  *»  Lein:  tbt  mU{  L 
^gDta  pajmeni  aa  U6n  *>i'H  I 
Irom  fornix  coiuilnoa  to  F^baS  J 
equilibKum  i>r  expnrU  mi  lofd^fl 
reniiiia  undklnrliiKLBBd  IntoM  W 

obtnia  the  lUI  «>ltsn>agt'ri|u 
tawrj  duupncaa  at  clotU.  B^flT 
Ibrnpi  ilcniaiiJ  for  ololii  ia  ' 


id;  Ibia         ,  _.. 

tba  katigii  nurciiun'.  Ki^ 
mra  bring  ruinod  in  a  rorrttpo^ 
ortiim ;  ond  tlie  rercigo  cJunBff 
•  ihu*  dcErive  »  Iom  »dnuit»gs  tht 
]  land  frum  tin  iiiipr»>'euici)i.  U.n 
liH  conirarj,  thu  cbcaprnios  ^^  <^ 
♦"fc  not  cxlenj  tJio  furei^  linnuiJ  b 
il  a  pTonirtinnsl  di^]Mi,  a  ln>  na 
-  .<i'bta  tbaii  bofuT*  will  U  Ju  B 
Innd^  for  cloth,  wljilo  ti,p«  wiTl  h 
a  of  (Wills  due  Troci  Eaf- 


iria   turn   agsioi 
ted.  pr 


the  improrement   has   i.-b««pcas>l  ti  U 

Enplnnd.    '1  heac  are  (he    " ^ 

■ioba  nhiih  we  deduced  0 
ibcHlsuf  baiter. 

1  hen»ni]lofthoprefrfingdii»WB« 
cannot  bo  bwipr  Kunimed  im  lliiir  il 
the  wiinii  of  HIeanio  *  ■■  Coll  uJ 
•ilvcr  imving  beta  chtncn  forltit;i» 
ral  raediuiu  of  circulatjmi,  l4*t  »^ 
bi?  t)ia  cojnpotiiioa  of  cimmtiti,  i» 
triluled  in  *Mb  proportiun*  •bmS* 
the  Jiflbrent  cimntriea  of  rhsn'Ua 
to  attoninodttfa  themscl.fa  to  *» 
nat.imJ  iniDic  uhjrh  nould  latg  fi» 
irDneiicbmetnleexiklTd,  nod  ibat)*'' 
betwcfn  counirie*  were  puirlTatnll 
of  tarter."  Of  Ibis  principle,  to  (Mdl 
= ■      -     '       -     .Ikiit 


10s,  Mr.  Ricanlo,  ibmicb  H 


lifiiL^o  'cb< 
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ERWM  it  into  its  ramificatioDs, 
sal  originator.  No  writer  who 
him  appears  to  have  had  a 
rf  it :  and  few  are  those  who 
«  his  time  have  had  an  ade- 
«eptioii  of  its  scientific  value. 

is  now  necessary  to  inquire, 
itanner  this  law  of  the  uistri* 
the  precious  metals  hy  means 
hanges,  affects  the  exchange 

money  itself;  and  how  it 
th  the  law  hv  which  we  found 
raluo  of  money  is  regulated 
ported  as  a  mere  article  of 
ize.  Tiir  there  is  here  a 
B  of  contradiction,  which  has, 
contributed  more  than  any- 

>  to  make  some  distinguished 
iconomists  resist  the  evidence 
receding  doctrines.  AIoney» 
\y  think,  is  no  exception  to 
al  laws  of  Taloe ;  it  is  a  com- 
M  any  other,  and  its  average 
J  value  must  depend  on  the 
educing,  or  at  least  of  ohtain- 
rhat  its  distrihution  through 
I  therefore,  and  its  different 

diSercnt  places,  should  be 
be  alterea,  not  by  causes 
itself,  but  by  a  hundred 
connected  with  it ;  by  evcry- 
ich  affects  the  trade  in  other 
ics,  so  as  to  derange  the 
m  of  exports  and  imports ; 
JO  these  thinkers  a  doctrine 
r  inadmissihie. 

le  suppuHcd  anomaly  exists 
imblance.  The  causes  which 
ncy  into  or  curry  it  out  of  a 
hroogh  the  exchanges,  to  rc- 

>  equilibrium  of  trade,  and 
treby  raise  its  value  in  some 

and  lower  it  in  others,  are 
same  causes  on  which  the 
e  of  money  would  depend,  if 
levcr  imported  except  as  a 
ize,  and  never  except  directly 
mines.  AVlien  the  value  of 
I  a  country  is  permanently 
y  an  influx  of  it  through  the 
f  trade,  the  cause,  if  it  is  not 
d  cost  of  production,  must  be 
lose  causes  which  compel  a 
istmcnt,  more  fuvouniblo  to 
ry,  of  the  equation  of  iuter- 


national  demand :  namaly,  either  ma 
increased  demand  abroad  for  her  com- 
modities, or  a  diminished  demand  on 
her  part  for  those  of  foreign  ooantriei. 
Now  an  increased  foreign  demand  for 
the  commodities  of  a  country,  or  a 
diminished  demand  in  the  country  for 
imponed  commodities,  are  the  very 
causes  which,  on  the  general  principles 
of  trade,  enable  a  country  to  purchase 
all  imports,  and  consequently  the  pre- 
cious metals,  at  a  lower  value.  There 
is  therefore  no  contradiction,  but  the 
most  perfect  accordance,  in  the  results 
of  the  two  different  modes  in  which 
the  precious  metals  may  be  obtained. 
When  money  flows  from  country  to 
country  in  consequence  of  changes  in 
the  international  demand  for  commodi- 
ties, and  by  so  doing  alters  its  own 
local  value,  it  merely  realizes,  by  a 
more  rapid  process,  the  effect  which 
would  otherwise  take  place  moro 
slowly,  by  an  alteration  in  the  relative 
breadth  of  the  streams  by  which  the 
precious  metals  flow  into  different  re- 
gions of  the  earth  from  the  mining 
countries.  As  therefore  we  before  saw 
that  the  use  of  money  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  does  not  m  the  least  alter 
the  law  on  which  the  values  of  other 
things,  either  in  the  same  country  or 
internationally,  depend,  so  neither  does 
it  alter  the  law  of  the  value  of  the 
precious  metal  itself:  and  there  is  in 
the  whole  doctrine  of  international 
values  as  now  laid  down,  a  unity  and 
harmony  which  is  a  strong  collateral 
presumption  of  truth. 

§  4.  Before  closing  this  discnssion, 
it  is  fitting  to  point  out  in  what 
manner  and  degree  the  preceding  con- 
clusions aro  affected  by  the  existence 
of  international  payments  not  originat- 
ing in  commerce,  and  for  which  no 
equivalent  in  either  money  or  com- 
modities is  expected  or  received ;  such 
as  a  tribute,  or  remittances  of  rent  to 
absentee  landlords  or  of  interest  to 
foreign  creditors,  or  a  covemmcnt  ex- 
penditure abroad,  such  as  England 
mcnrs  in  the  management  of  some  of 
her  colonial  dependencies. 

To  begin  with  the  case  of  barter. 
The  supposed  annual  TQmiUaTvcc;aV»&^ 
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made  in  commoditioB,  and  being  ex- 
ports  for  wbich  there  is  to  bo  no  rvtnm, 
it  is  no  longer  rcquit>ito  that  the  im- 
ports and  exports  should  pay  for  one 
another:  on  the  contrary,  there  must 
be  an  annual  excess  of  exports  over 
im|>ort8,  equal  to  the  value  of  the  re- 
mittance. If^  before  the  country  be- 
came liable  to  the  annual  payment, 
foreign  commerce  was  in  its  natural 
state  of  equilibrium,  it  will  now  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ciTecting 
tho  remittance,  that  Iorm^u  countries 
should  be  induced  to  take  a  greater 
quantity  of  exports  thnn  before :  which 
can  only  be  done  by  oifering  those  ex- 
ports on  cheaper  terms,  or  in  other 
words,  by  paymg  dearer  for  foreign 
commodities,  'llie  inteniutiunal  values 
will  HO  a(^ust  thcmselvcK  that  cither  by 
greater  exjJortR,  or  smaller  imports,  or 
both,  the  requisite  excess  on  tho  side 
of  exports  will  be  brought  about ;  and 
this  excess  will  become  the  permanent 
state.  The  result  is,  that  a  country 
which  makes  regular  payments  to 
foreign  countries,  ocsides  losing  what 
it  pays,  loses  also  something  more,  bv 
the  less  advantageous  terms  on  which 
it  is  forced  to  exchange  its  productions 
for  foreign  commodities. 

The  same  rebult.s  follow  on  tin.'  sup- 


pontum  of  mopej.  GoniBMntU^ 
rappwed  tobeinasteteofeqnBnn 
when  the  obKgatoryminttanikqpi 
the  fint  remittmnoe  is  uyLnwnlljwiii 
in  monej.  This  lowen  priees  ii  fli 
remitting  ooimtry.  and  tubs  fta  & 
tho  receiviDg.  The  utanl  dMt 
that  more  oommodities  an  njjM 
than  befoire,  and  ftw«r  i]uporM,iA 
that,  on  the  icara  of  vumamvt  dnKi 
balance  of  monej  will  he 
due  (Vom  the  receivinr  to  the 
country.  When  the  deUtimi 
due  to  the  tribatair  comitijl 
equal  to  the  «nna«I  tribote  orcov 
regular  payment  dne  ftom  it  mMI^ 
transmission  of  money  tuci  phn; 
the  equilibriinn  of  exports  audi  intft^ 
will  no  longer  cxiat,  Irat  that  tiftf- 
ments  will ;  the  exchange  wiH  n  ■ 
par,  tho  two  deVts  will  be  set  if 
against  one  another,  and  the  tiftib^ 
remittance  will  be  yirtnaTly  puCi^ 
goods.  The  result  to  the  iateicrfi  d 
the  two  oonntries  trill  be  as  drtA 
pointed  ont:  the  paying  ooontiy*! 
give  a  higher  jprice  lor  lUl  thatitM 
from  the  receiving  coontiy,  whili  w 
latter,  beddea  receiving  tlie  fiM 
obtains  the  exportable  prodooaoffr 
tributary  country  at  a  lower  price. 


CHAPlliR  XXll. 


INFLUENCE  OF  TIIB  CUKRENCT  OK  TUE  EXCHANGES   AND    OX  FOKEIGN  niVt 


§  1.   In  our  inquiry  into  tho  laws 
of  international  trade,  we  commenced 
with  tho   principlcN  which  determine 
intciuational    exchamics    and    intor- 
national  values  on  the  hypothesis  of 
barter.    We  next  showed  tnat  tho  in- 
troduction of  money  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  makes  no  dinerciicc  in  the 
laws  of  exchanges  and  of  values  be- 
tween country  ami  counlrj*,  no  more 
til  an    between    individual    and    indi-  ! 
vidual :     since    the    precious  metals,  i 
under  the  influence  of  those  same  laws,  ' 
distribute  themselves  in  i:uch  propor- 


tions among  the  ditforcnt  cocatries  « 
the  world,  us  to  allow  the  rtrj  »&' 
exchanges  to  go  on,  and  at  the  ?»■ 
values,  as  would  bo  the  case  unifcr* 
pyste  m  of  hart  cr.  "Wc  last  iy  corrsivlfl*! 
how  the  value  of  money  itirif  * 
aflected,  by  those  alterations  in  A 
state  of  tiade  whirh  arise  fitanalti* 
tions  cither  in  the  <lcntand  andsqf^ 
of  coniUKxlilies  or  in  tluircostof  pi*" 
duction.  It  remains  to  consider  tk 
alterations  in  the  state  of  trade  »Iurt 
originate  not  in  conmi<x1iti«  hat  'n 
money. 
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Sold  and  ail?er  msj  vary  like  other 
Bgi^  tbooeh  the^  are  not  bo  likely 
nrj  MB  oUier  things,  in  their  cost  of 
dnction.  The  demand  for  them  in 
ngn  countries  may  also  vary.  It 
7  increase,  by  augmented  employ- 

rt  «f  the  metals  ibr  purposes  of  art 
ornament,  or  because  tiio  increase 
production  and  of  transactions  has 
Aled  a  ffreater  amount  of  business 
bo  dooe^  the  circulating  medium. 
mj  diminish,  for  the  opposite 
ilHii ;  or  from  the  extension  of  the 
iWfnfBJ^r  expedients  by  which  the 
I  of  metallic  money  is  partially  dis- 
jpad  with.  These  changes  act  upon 
t.tede  between  other  countries  and 
t'fluniog  countries,  and  upon  the 
ifo  of  tlia  precious  metals,  according 
lllB  general  laws  of  the  Ttilue  of  im- 
tod  commodities:  which  have  been 
tarth  in  the  preyious  chapters  with 
Itient  fulness. 

W)uU  I  propose  to  examine  in  the 
tent  chapter,  is  not  thoso  circum- 
Doos  affecting  money,  which  alter 
i.pemanent  conditions  of  its  value  ; 
i  the  effects  produced  on  interna- 
Bol  trade  by  casual  or  temporary 
lotions  in  the  value  of  money, 
ich  have  no  connexion  with  any 
ises  affecting  its  pennanent  value. 
is  is  a  subject  ot  importance,  on 
loont  of  its  bearing  upon  the  prac- 
iJ  problem  which  has  excited  so 
ch  discuRsion  for  sixty  years  past, 
I  regulation  of  the  currency. 

(  2.  Let  us  suppose  in  any  country 
ircnlaring  medium  purely  metallic, 
1  o  sodden  casual  increase  made  to 
tor  example,  by  bringing  into  cir- 
alion  hoards  of  treasure,  which  had 
m  ooBcealed  in  a  previous  period  of 
sign  invasion  or  internal  disorder. 
0  natoral  effect  would  be  a  rise  of 
000.  This  would  check  exports,  and 
XHumge  imports ;  the  importH  would 
»ed  the  exiHirts,  the  exchanges 
okl  become  unfavourable,  and  the 
rly-ocqiiircd  stock  of  money  would 
Vise  itself  over  all  countries  with 
ich  the  supposed  country  carried  ou 
ie,  and  from  them,  prc^rossivoly. 
OQgfa  all  parts  of  the  commercial 
id.    Tbo  money  which  thus  over- 


flowed would  Kprcad  itself  to  an  equal 
depth  over  all  commercial  countries. 
For  it  would  go  on  flowing  until  thn 
exports  and  imports  again  balanced 
one  another :  and  this  (as  no  change 
is  supposed  in  the  permanent  circum- 
stances of  international  demand^  could 
only  be,  when  tho  monej  had  aiffused 
itself  so  equally  Uiat  pnces  had  risen 
in  the  same  ratio  in  all  countries,  so 
that  the  alteration  of  price  would  be 
for  all  practical  purposes  ineffective, 
and  the  exports  and  imports,  thoudi 
at  a  higher  money  valuation,  would  bo 
exactly  the  same  as  they  were  ori- 
ginally. Tliis  diminished  value  of 
money  throughout  the  world,  (at  least 
if  the  diminution  was  considerable) 
would  cause  a  suspension,  or  at  least 
a  diminution,  of  the  annual  supply 
from  the  mines:  since  the  metal 
would  no  lonp^r  command  a  valno 
equivalent  to  its  highest  cost  of  pn»* 
duction.  The  annual  waste  would, 
thercforo,  not  be  fully  made  up,  and 
the  usual  causes  of  destruction  would 
gradually  reduce  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metals  to  its 
former  amount ;  after  which  their  pro- 
duction would  recommence  on  its 
former  scale.  The  discovery  of  tho 
treasure  would  thus  produce  only  tem- 
porary effects ;  namely,  a  brief  dis- 
turbance of  international  trade  until 
the  treasure  had  dlHseminated  itself 
through  tho  world,  and  then  a  tem- 
porary dopressitm  in  the  value  of  the 
metal,  below  that  which  corresponds 
to  tht*  cost  of  producing  or  of  obtain- 
ing it;  which  depression  would  gra- 
dually be  corrected,  by  a  temporarily 
diminished  production  in  the  producing 
countries,  and  importation  in  the  im- 
porting countries. 

The  same  effects  which  would  thus 
arise  from  the  discovery  of  a  treasure, 
accompany  the  process  by  which  bank 
notes,  or  any  ot  the  other  substitutes 
for  money,  take  the  phico  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Suppose  that  England 
possessed  a  currency  wholly  metallic, 
of  twenty  millions  stcrline,  and  that 
suddenly  twenty  millions  of  bank  notes 
were  sent  into  circulation.  If  these  wci*o 
issued  by  bonkers,  they  would  l>e  em- 
ployed in  loans,  or  in  the  purohoM  oC 


an  BooKiiL  cha: 

■Htmticc,  utd  vontd  tkntlon  nm*» 
»  HildBB  Ul  is  tba  nia  cf  inlwMt, 
mVA  would  pmbablr  wad  m,  peat 
fut  of  th«  twMt;  nullion*  rf  gdd  ant 
if  tbe  «ountn  h  caintal,  to  mtk  • 
Ucbtrnto  e(  inlenat  •iM^Nn^  1» 
fti»  tb«r*  bad  bem  tisM  ftr  nj 
action  MBiloM.  Bat  «•  will  WMdM 
Om  thi  Mtn  M  twl  iMMT^ 
tenlwnv  cr  noMf-landan  of  amy 
kbd,  bat  br  muia&ctsran,  in  IIn 
pg^iMM  cr  wa^  ■»!  pdrehata  if 
SMlenUi^  «r  t^  tba  gDnnuneiit  in  ita 
•rdiBarj  manna,  ao  that  Hm  wboU 
•■MMwt  would  ba  rafiiilj'  camad  into 


Mlowing  wDoid  ba  Ibe  natural  ordar 


l^oody  aKuioUlad.  A  groat  balama 
M  pajDMota  would  beeoni*  dm;  tha 
eiMiHvea  would  twuaKaiiut  Enpand, 
to  Um   (nil  aitMrt  of  tba  coat  af  ox. 

poRii^  nonaj* ;  and  the  anrphia  enin 
wouU  poor  itwlf  mpidN  forth,  orof 
tho  TBnous  ciinlries  of  llie  world,  in 
tha  ordor  of  tli«ir  prn;!iniitj,  gengrt 
^licall y  and  oommeTduU  r,  to  England. 
The  eSiix  woiild  coniiDua  until  the 
of  all  ' 


to  a  level  i  by  wliiuh  I  do  not  menu, 
until  monry  became  of  the  anme  value 
ererynliero,  but  until  the  diflbrcncea 
were  only  thoao  which  exiilod  before, 
and  which  corretpundeJ  tn  pcrninneni 
diflerencea  in  the  rost  of  ol.tniiiine  lU 
Vr'bcn  tlu<  riMofpiicca  hnd  exUiidcil 
ilaelrin  an  equal  degree  to  «ll  coiin- 
trioe.  exports  and  importi  would  eiery- 
wliere  revert  In  wliat  ihey  wore  at 
finl,  would  bnlanca  [>ne  amitlicr,  and 
the  HchangCH  would  return  to  pnr. 
If  sncli  a  Hum  of  moni-/  aa  Iwentj 
nillionB,  when  uprcuJ  over  tho  wlmle 
anrTxco  of  tlio  coninwrciol  wcirhl,  w.ro 
aiifficifnt  to  raise  the  p.'neral  level  in 
a  prrcpptibia  degiw,  the  eiP-ct  wciulJ 
be  of  no  long  iluniliun.  No  altcrotiim 
having  ocuurruil  iii  tho  general  ccmdi- 
tiona  undor  which  the  nieinla  were 
,  fitlier  in  llio  world  nt  lnrja 
rt  of  ii,  llie  reilucBil 


proourtil, 


woold 
the 


uo  Inngi^r  ba  reniuneiHtiog, 
_  apply    irnni    the    niinsH   vonld 
•  nutially  «r  wtutU.y,   until  tha 


xsn.  I*. 

ulT  niiDtmnwrtT'  atamW:*  iBw 
ill  otinoqMlim,  tlv  CTrrpuiiarf'll 
ilriH  woulj  b«,  in  (lumttitj  mlii 
lO,  nearly  al  ihi^  nri^nn^  b^tL 
,y  nniH/,  for  in  Mrirl  icgoa^ 
e  wmJJ  W  K  dlight  riilcrmct.  A 
ewlial  emalW  nnnnal  anmlf  rf 
puFC'On*  metals  wvuld  Dow  V  » 
d,  tliera  tieinf;  in  the  wotiltve^ 
irnn  less  of  mi-tallic  niOTif;  od* 
g  wnite.  TTu-  RjnilibnfllB  of|» 
1.1,  cDiit^qacntlr,  Iclwna  W 
irig  roiintrim  nti'}  ibo  nrf  tftia 
.,,1.1,  wniild  ihenoefortfa  rraiDietll 
<e  mining  a>Dntrt<-a  iduMlil  aHU 
>ri  mlhw  morn  of  idnielUtf  Aft 
iiport  ralbrr  IcM  of  Tonift  •■ 
iimi':  wbiF.li  imp'iH  a  «enM«U 
•  -r  ranee  of  pricm  iban  Dr«Ti«( 
ling  cunnlrien,  and  a  ■■». 
I  hifrberin  all  oihera;  i 
vDcy  in   the    fan 


KI1i;i?ti  of  another  kind,  boamr, 
will  have  been  pnnliKed.  T«nlJ 
niilliona  which  (ormertj  exi-trd  intlit 
iiiipriNliictivo  form  nf  metallic  immj, 
huvB  bean  convortpd  into  wbal  is,  « 
IB  cnjiahia  of  bernniing,  i«.liKti« 
•-.niildil.  Thianiin  18  ai  tint  tnadi  Ij 
lii^-l:ind    at    tlie    expense   ef  «h* 

■• lilies,  wlio  liBT*    tnkon  bar  »i|» 

KmUof  thin  maily-and  ooptodtiedi* 
;iriiilp  nir  her  hirntia,  Riving  faf  it  an 
(■■luimlutit  vnlcio  in  ot jier  comnoAica. 
I'y  itujnM*  the  liiaa  is  aitie  np  I* 
[|>iii!B  ciiunlriea  by  dimiiiiadied  inBni 
Irum  iho  luinen,  and  HrhIIx  the  w«fl 
lis- qnineil  a^-irtnnl  aildtlion oT  tf  iQ 
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itaeM  to  be  once  more  rencntecL 
e  oomparet  the  substitution  or  paper 
the  ruom  of  the  precious  mettilri,  to 
le  construction  of  aliighway  through 
te  air,  by  which  tho  ground  now 
copied  by  roads  would  bocome  avail- 
lie  fur  agriculture.  As  in  that  case 
jpoition  of  the  soil,  so  in  this  a  part 
the  acciironlatcd  wealth  of  the 
lontrj,  would  be  relieved  from  a 
Bciioii  in  which  it  was  only  em- 
oyed  in  rendering  other  toils  and 
Lpitals  productive,  and  would  itsolf 
leoBM  applicable  to  prodnction ;  tho 
Boe  it  pre\iously  fulfilled  being  equally 
tU  diMrharged  bj  a  medium  which 
■ts  nothing. 

Tho  value  saved  to  the  community 
f  thus  dii'pensing  with  mct^illic 
onej,  it  A  clear  gain  to  thoM  who 
OTiue  the  substitute,  lliey  have  the 
m  of  twenty  millions  of  circulating 
idinm  which  have  cost  them  only  the 
ipwMe  of  an  engraver*s  plate'  If 
ej  employ  this  accession  to  their 
rtnnea  as  productive  capital,  the  pro- 
of the  country  is  increased  and 
eommunity  benefited,  as  much  as 

L other  capital  of  eauid  amount. 
T  it  is  so  employed  or  not,  dc- 
nds,  iu  some  degree,  upon  the  mode 
issuing  iL  If  issued  by  the  pTDverii- 
»iiK|  ami  employed  in  im'in^oiVdi.'bt, 

wookl  priibably  lxs:ouio  prmluctive 
pfitaL  The  govennnent,  however, 
ij  prefer  employing  tin's  extnuir- 
wry  retoiirce  in  its  ordinary  ex- 
rues;  may  squander  it  uscIcskIv,  or 
kke  it  a  mere  tenijiorary  subKtitulo 
'  taxation  to  an  equivalent  amount ; 
wliich  last  case  the  amount  \6  saved 

the  taxiiavcni  at  large,  who  either 
(1  it  to  tlitir  capital  or  spend  it  as 
MMiie.  \V ben  {taper  currency  is  siip- 
4^  as  in  our  own  country,  by 
nkers  and  tuuikin^  companies,  the 
HNmt  is  almtnit  wholly  tnnurd  into 
iiiuctive  capital :  Utv  the  isHuers, 
ing  at  ail  tmivs  liable  to  bo  called 
OD  to  ruiiiiid  the  vjUuc,  aro  under 
I  stroti^^'St  inducements  not  to 
iMn«ler  it,  and  the  only  cohcs  in 
rich  it  is  not  forthcoming  aro  cukcs 
Ibiad  or  niisinanagnment.  A 
nker's  pro(essiou  being  timt  of  a 
iiM)'«leudery  his  issue  of  notes  is  c 


Rimplo  extension  of  his  ordinary  occu- 
pation. He  lends  the  amount  to 
farmcr.4,  maniifactun^rB,  or  dealers,  who 
employ  it  in  their  nevcral  businesses. 
So  employed,  it  yields,  like  any  olhor 
capital,  wa<^es  of  labour  and  profits  of 
stock.  Tho  profit  is  shared  between 
the  banker,  who  receives  interest,  and 
a  succession  of  borrowers,  mostly  for 
short  periods,  who  after  paying  tho 
interest,  gain  a  profit  in  odditiun,  or  a 
convenience  equivalent  to  pn>fit  The 
capital  itself  in  tho  long  run  becomes 
entirely  wafrcs,  and  when  replaced  by 
the  salo  of  the  produce,  bocomes  wages 
a^in ;  thus  aflordinga  |>orpotual  fund, 
of  the  value  of  twenty  millions,  for  tho 
maintenance  of  productive  labour,  and 
incrvasing  the  armual  produce  of  the 
country  by  all  that  can  be  produced 
through  tho  means  of  a  capital  of  that 
value.  To  this  gain  must  be  added  a 
further  saving  to  the  country,  of  thv 
annual  supply  of  tho  precious  metils 
necessary  for  repairing  tho  wear  and 
tear,  and  other  waste,  of  a  metallic 
currency. 

The  substitution,  therefore,  of  paper 
for  the  precious  metals,  should  always 
be  carried  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
safety  ;  no  grttater  amount  of  metallic 
currency  being  n^tained,  than  is  ii'^- 
cossary  to  maintain,  both  in  taut  and  in 
public  belief,  tho  convertibility  of  the 
pufKr.  A  country  with  the  extensive 
ciMumor^-ial  relations  of  England,  is 
liable  to  be  sudtlcnly  called  upon  for 
large  foreign  itayments,  sometimes  in 
loans,  or  other  iux'e.stniciits  of  capital 
abnmd,  sometimes  as  the  prico  oCkoiik* 
unusual  importation  oigixKln,  the  most 
frequent  CiiHC  imw^  that  of  lar?;o  im- 
portations of  ftMKl  con«equ'nt  on  a  bad 
tiarvtst.  'J'o  meet  tnueli  demands  it  in- 
necevHiiry  that  th<'ro  hliould  be,  either 
in  cirL'ulaiion  or  in  tho  cotters  of  the 
banks,  coin  or  bullion  to  a  very  oonsi- 
dc.ablc  amount,  and  tliat  this,  when 
drawn  out  by  any  emtT^^ciicy,  should 
be  allowed  to  n.'turn  alier  the  oiuer- 
gtiiicy  is  past.  I5ut  since  gold  wanted 
tor  exportation  is  ainiosi  invuriubly 
drawn  irom  the  reserve^  of  tho  baiib*, 
and  is  never  likely  to  bo  taken  directly 
Irora  the  circulation  while  the  banks 
remain   solvent,  tite   only    advantagv 


8H  BOOEDL 

wU«k  ew  b*  obt^Md  hem  nUM 
p«ti«n7  •  matalHc  aimmtoj  bt  d«_, 
pnipgM  U,  that  th*  buka  iwt7  m- 


I  8.  VfUn  iMtkllio  nunejr  had 
beoi  mtinly  MpeneiM  aiul  «spdl*d 
from  circaltuon,  I17  tbe  •obalitat)^  tt 
■n  eitul  UDOont  of  bank  aatea,  u]r  at- 
tampt  la  kcap  a  still  fnrtber  qnaalltf 
U  paper  in  dieaktioii  miut,  If  Iba 

Dotaa  an  coavartibbk  ba  a  c '-'- 

hihira.  Th»  new  iauia  wool 
ae(  in  motka  tha  aamo  train  a 
qneiMiM  bj  vbicb  tha  gold  coin  tiail 
•ba^  been  oipelled.  The  taatala 
wpoU,  •§  bafoPB,  bo  nqnired  &r  ex- 
pntaboa,  and  muld  be  fbr  that  pnp- 
poaa  demanded  from  the  banki,  to  the 
flill  aztent  of  the  lupeiflDoiia  nolaa; 
whioh  thna  could  not  poaaib^  ba  n- 
tained  in  circulation.  If,  indeed,  the 
'ertibla,  then  mnld 


ti^^^^H 


be  no  auch  obatade  to  the 
of  their  qnantit;.  An  inconvertilile 
pnptr  acts  in  the  laxne  wny  at  a  con- 
vertible, vhila  Ibera  remainH  any  coin 
for  it  to  BnpcrHde:  the  diflarenca 
becina  to  manirest  ilielf  nlicn  all  the 
roin  is  driven  froia  circulnliou  (except 
what  ma;  be  retained  for  the  cuo- 
Tenience  of  aumll  cbango),  and  the 
inauea  etill  fp  011  increuaing.  When 
paper  begiiK  to  aic«cd  in  (Juaotity 


the 


gii^r- 


1  the  . 


tible  paper,  ot 
be.    Buttliii 

in  Uic  caecs  before  examined,  attiuu late 
imparl,  and  diBCODrage  export.  Tlie 
Jni)>ortB  and  exports  are  determined  bj 
the  metallic  prices  of  tilings,  not  hj 
the  pHpor  jiricei :  and  it  in  only  wlivn 
the  ]>aper  ie  cichangcBble  at  ploaaure 
for  tlte  metola,  that  pa|ier  ptii-cs  und 
metHllic  priccB  must  correspuud. 

Let  us  Biipposo  tlint  Kngliind  is  the 
«oimtrjr  vliicb  bos  iJie  depreciiitvd 
paper.  Suppose  tbat  Home  English 
pruduction  could  be  bought,  nbile  the 
vDrntDC;  wan  etill  metallic,  for  52.,  nrid 
aold  in  France  for  U.  10>.,  the  diS'e> 
-ence  coTering  the  fiMnse  and  risk, 


^~:«ffiifdingikpi«Attathe  _. 

aceonnt  nf  ilia  i)«prTci<>i><ja,  tt 
laioJity  will  nuw  oi->l  in  luitlyl 

—  and  tiwDot  lio  mM  in  Ktwair 
IV  Uian  6f.  lOa.,  anil  tbI  '•  -■'^■ 
lurlcd  ui  boMv.    ■\Vby?    _ 

.„<:  W,  10*.  n-htdi  tlw  np>nltr 
f"r  it  in   Franc*,    !a  ddI    '  -- 

ri  >rr,  but  cold  er  aittn : 
^and  bultian  boa  ritMi.  in  Ihatf 
t    iKirtion    with   frthor  Ihii^;*— ifw 
T:hant  briiiga  tlie  gold  w  alw* 

-  :bind,hD  can  mII  y«  £{.  ttafi 
lU,  and  obtain  aa  befurt  Wfg. 

1      trorpnafit  and  ■(paonqL  * 

•t  tbua  B^^eara,  tbst  a  iqueim 
of  the  cnnoitcr  dot*  oM  tSlAm 
lor  ign  trade  (rf  tlio  ooiinlij :  tUif 
till  lid  un  ivccieely  aa  if  tho  cvneM 
Dtained  ila  valua.  Hut  lluej^W 
.^^B  i»  not  oflbi^tiql,  the  cirUear 
Wlien  the  itnimrti  and  rijw* 
in  equilibrium,  tlin  euhasg<,Bt 
allic curteacy,  would  he  atntia 
,....  OQ  FnuiM  tor  the  ei^inujl 
five  Bovpnugne,  would  be  wuiA  *• 
aovcriigns.  Cut  five  Boveivign<,,(il* 
qunulily  of  gold  cotitjiinnd  111  Ato. 
having  cume  to  be  worlh  in  En|UsJ 
W ,  It  fulloxre  that  n  bill  an  Fi»i«  fe 
51.,  oitl  be  worth  Qi.  Wben,  lhtT.Bn. 
the  real  eichange  is  at  per,  Ihtrt  ail 
be  a  tuimlnal  cxcliniige  ogainsl  fli 
couulrj-,  of  na  niiicb  j«r  cental  ft" 
amount  of  tlie  d'^jn^oinlioo,  Ifib 
currency  is  di^pn-cuud  I",  IS.  ar» 
jier  cfHt,  tliBO  in  whatever  <nj  Ifc 
iralexcbaiige,  oriaiag  from  thonlB 
ii'iiiM  of  iulcrnaiional  debts  and  cn4 
may  mt);  the  quoted  exchangi  «B 
i|lv.,..VH  differ  10,  IS.  or  super  ntt 
Iruiii  it.  Ilowevur  high  this  nMiinl 
pfcniium  may  be,  it  hnana  kodncyk 
Ecnd  gold  out  of  the  countty,  far  ^ 


curi'il,  not  trom  ibo  banks  oikI  it  j. 
as  in  Ibo  i-aae  of  n  conTcrlible  ^i 
rcncy,  but  in  the  market,  a  an  ' 
^uIltu  of  price  eijual  tu  tha  preniai 
In  HUtli  auKS,  iiistcnl  of  sajii^  ** 
iLo  isfliungr  is  unfai-atimble,  it  "al 
be  ii  mure  correct  representation  (Sl^ 
tbat  llie  piir  hiu  all«i^,  -'  -  -»— - 
so*  reguirpd    a    Uu^gcr 


i 
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currency  to  be  eqairalent  to 
to  qoSDtity  of  foreign.  The 
)ef,  however,  continue  to  be 
dtccoiding  to  the  metallic  par. 
ted  exchanges,  therefore,  when 

a  depreciated  currency,  are 
ided  01  two  elements  or  factors ; 

exchange,  which  follows  the 
IS  of  international  pajments, 
)  nominal  exc«iange,  which 
ith  the  depreciation  of  the  cnr- 
it  which,  while  there  is  any 
tioo  at  all,  must  always  be  un- 
le.  Since  the  amount  of  de- 
•n  IS  exactly  measured  by  the 
n  which  thn  market  ^nce  of 
:(ceeds  the  Mint  valuation,  we 
ors  criterion  to  determine  what 
if  the  quoted  exchanee,  bein^ 
>  to  depreciation,  may  be  struck 
ininal ;  the  result  so  corrected 
ig  the  real  exchange, 
lame  disturbance  of  the  ex- 

and  of  international  trade, 
8  produced   by  an  increased 

convertible  bank  notes,  is  in 
iner  produced  by  those  exten- 

crcdit,  which,  as  was  so  fully 
I  a  preceding  chapter,  have  the 
act  on  prices  as  an  increase  of 
incy.  Whenever  circumstances 
ven  such  an  impulse  to  the 

speculation  as  to  occasion  a 
urease  of  purchases  on  credit, 
rices  rise,  just  as  much  as  they 
ive  risen  if  each  person  who  so 
credit  had  bought  with  money. 
tfiects,  therefore,  must  be  simi- 

•  ooosequence  of  high  prices. 


exportation  is  checked  and  importation 
stimulated ;  though  in  fact  the  increase 
of  importation  seldom  waits  for  the 
rise  of  prices  which  is  the  consequence 
of  speculation,  inasmuch  as  some  of 
the  great  articles  of  import  are  usually 
among  the  things  in  which  speculative 
overtrading  first  shows  itself.  Hiere 
is,  therefore,  in  such  periods,  usually  a 
great  excess  of  imports  over  exports ; 
and  when  the  time  comes  at  which 
these  must  be  paid  for,  the  exchanges 
become  unfavourable,  and  gold  flows 
out  of  the  country.  In  what  precise 
manner  this  efflux  of  gold  takes  effisct 
on  prices,  depends  on  circumstances  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak  more 
fully;  but  that  its  efiect  is  to  make 
them  recoil  downwards,  is  certain  and 
evident.  The  recoil,  once  begun,  gene- 
rally becomes  a  total  rout,  ana  the 
unusual  extension  of  credit  is  rapidly 
exchanged  for  an  unusual  contraction 
of  it.  Accordingly,  when  credit  has 
been  imprudently  stretched,  and  the 
speculative  spirit  carried  to  excess,  the 
turn  of  the  exchanges,  and  consequent 

J)ressure  on  the  banks  to  obtain  gold 
or  exportation,  are  generally  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  catastrophe. 
But  these  phenomena,  though  a  con- 
spicuoQS  accompaniment,  are  no  essen- 
tial part,  of  the  collapse  of  credit  called 
a  commercial  crisis;  which,  as  we 
formerly  showed,*  might  happen  to  as 
great  an  extent,  and  is  quite  as  likelr 
to  happen,  in  a  country,  if  any  such 
there  were,  altogether  destitute  of 
foreign  trade. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 


OF  THE   RATE  OF    INTEREST. 


Thb  present  seems  the  most 
lace  for  discusxing  the  circum- 
which  determine  the  rate  of 
The  interest  of  loans,  being 
question  of  exchange  value, 
irally  into  the  present  division 


of  our  subject :  and  the  two  topics  of 
Currency  and  Loans,  though  in  them- 
selves distinct,  are  so  intimately 
blended  in  the  phenomena  of  what  is 
called  the  money  market,  that  it  is  im> 
*  Sopra,  pp.  318—9. 
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pomiMe  to  nndmtsnd  the  one  without 
the  other,  and  in  many  minds  the  two 
inilijoctH  are  mixed  up  in  the  most  ia- 
extricable  confusion. 

lo  the  preceding  Book*  we  defined 
the  relation  in  which  interest  stands  to 
profit.  We  found  that  the  pross  profit 
of  capital  might  be  distinct lishcil  into 
three  parts,  which  arc  res])octivcIy  the 
remuneration  for  risk,  for  troublt-,  and 
for  the  capital  itself,  and  may  be 
termed  insumnce,  wages  of  suporin- 
tcndence,  and  interest.  After  making 
compensation  for  risk,  that  is,  after 
coTering  the  average  losses  to  which 
capital  is  exposed  either  by  the  general 
circumstances  of  society  or  by  the 
haxards  of  the  particular  employment, 
there  remains  a  surpluB,  which  partly 
goes  to  repay  the  owner  of  the  capital 
for  his  abstinence,  an  I  partly  the  em- 

flnyer  of  it  for  his  time  and  trouble, 
low  much  goes  to  the  one  and  how 
much  to  the  other,  is  shown  by  the 
amount  of  the  remuneration  which, 
when  the  two  functions  are  separated, 
the  owner  of  capital  can  obtain  from 
the  employer  for  its  use.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  question  of  demand  and 
supply.  Nor  have  demand  and  supply 
any  different  meaning  or  effect  in  tiiis 
rase  from  what  they  have  in  all  others. 
The  rate  of  interest  will  be  such  as  to 
equalize  the  demand  for  loans  with  the 
supply  of  them.  lt\iill  be  such,  that 
exactly  as  much  as  some  people  are 
dosirous  to  borrow  at  that  rate,  others 
shall  be  will  in?  to  lend.  If  there  is 
more  offered  than  demanded,  interest 
will  fall ;  if  more  is  demanded  than 
offered,  it  will  rise  ;  and  in  both  capes, 
to  the  point  at  which  the  equation  of 
supply  and  demand  is  re-establiHhcd. 

lioth  the  demand  and  supply  of 
loans  fluctuate  more  inressantly  than 
any  other  demand  or  supply  whatso- 
ever. The  fluctuations  in  other  things 
depend  on  a  limited  numl>er  of  influ- 
encing circumstances:  but  the  desire 
to  borrow,  and  the  willingness  to  lend, 
are  more  or  less  influenced  by  every 
circumstance  which  affects  the  state  or 
prospects  of  industry  or  commerce, 
either  generally  or  in  any  of  their 
branches.  The  rate  of  interest,  there- 
■  Sapra,  book  ii.  ch.  xr.  §  1. 


fore,  on  good  ■ecaritr,  wbidi 

have  here  to  oonsiaer  ^for  intotft  it 
which  consideratioiis  oiruk.  bearapii 
may  swell  to  anj  amount)  if  kUob, 
in  the  great  centres  of  money  taasM- 
tions,  precisely  the  same  for  two  din 
together ;  as  is  shown  bj  tbe  nem- 
ceasine  variadons  in  the  qooted  piioa 
of  the  funds  and  other  n^otiaUe  mcb- 
rities.  Nevertheless,  there  most  be,  m 
in  other  cases  of  value,  some  lats 
which  (in  the  langnage  of  Adam  Snitk 
and  Ricardo)  may  be  called  the  natml 
rate  ;  some  rate  about  which  the  bh^ 
ket  rate  oscillates,  azid  to  which  it 
always  tends  to  retam.  TboB  lata 
partly  depends  on  the  amoont  of  soca- 
mulation  going  on  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  cannot  themselves  sttesd 
to  the  employment  of  their  MviE^ 
and  paril;^  on  the  comparatife  tids 
existing  in  the  oommoni^  fbr  tha 
active  pursuits  of  indnstrj,  cr  for  the 
leisure,  ease,  sod  independence  of  M 
annuitant. 

§  2.  To  exclude  casual  flnctnstiaB% 
we  will  suppose  commerce  to  be  in  a 
quiescent  condition,  no  en^)loTiDent 
being  unaiually  prosperons,  anf  noss 
particidarly  distressed.  In  then  ci^ 
cumstances,  the  more  thriving  pro- 
ducers  and  traders  have  their  capital 
fully  employed,  and  many  are  able  to 
transact  business  to  a  consideraUv 
greater  extent  than  they  have  capital 
for.  These  are  naturally  borrowezs: 
and  the  amount  which  they  desire  to 
b(>rrow,  and  can  give  secnrit j  fir,  con- 
stitutes the  demand  for  loans  on  ac- 
count of  productive  employment.  To 
these  roust  bo  added  the  loans  required 
by  Government,  and  by  landowners,  or 
other  unproductive  consumers  who  have 
gwd  security  to  give.  This  constitutes 
the  mass  of  loans  for  which  there  is  an 
habitual  demand. 

Now  it  is  conceivable  that  there 
miixht  exist,  in  the  hands  of  persons 
disinclined  or  disqualified  for  engaging 
|)er8onaIIy  in  business,  a  mass  of  capi- 
tal equal  to,  and  even  exceeding,  wis 
demand.  In  that  case  there  would  bs 
an  habitual  excess  of  competition  oa 
the  part  of  lenders,  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest would  bear  a  low  proportioia  t0 
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i(b  ti  fnBt  Iiit«niBt  wonM  tn 
.  down  to  the  point  wbich  wonlil 

nt  bocTOWCn  to  UIes  m.  ero>ter 
louu  tiuta  the;  had  a 
table  expectation  of  being  able  to 
J  m  their  budnesa,  or  would  ao 
ir^B  a  [xrlion  of  the  loiden,  aa 
ka  them  either  forbear  to  acca- 
1^  m  (mdeavour  to  iacrcam  their 
a  bj  engaging  in  bniineaa  on 
own  acaniot,  and  incurring  the 
if  not  the  labours,  of  indiiitrial 

the  other  hand,  the  capital  owned 
nona  who  prefer  lending  it  at 
■^  or  whose  aTOCHtions  prsvent 

from  peraonallj  guperintonding 
opIoTmcnt,  mar  be  abort  of  tbe 
tal  demand  for  loana.  It  maj  be 
lat  part  abaorbed  I7  tbe  invest- 
j  afioided  by  the  pablio  debt  and 
■rtgagea,  and  tbe  nmainder  maj 
I  efficient  to  lupply  the  wanis  of 
eice.  If  eo,  the  rate  of  intoregt 
a  raiard  ao  high  ai  in  some  way 
laubliah  tbe  equilibrium.  Whea 
b  enl;  ■  BmBll  diflbrence  between 
it  aod  proBt,  man;  boiTowera 
w  hniger  be  willing  to  increase 
rMpoDsibililieK  and  inTolvc  their 

br  la  raiall  a  remuneration  :  or 

who  would  olberwiic  hava  en^ 
in  buaincm,  majf  prefer  leisure, 
acome  lendera  lUBtead  of  bor- 
*:  or  olben,   under  the  induce- 

of  high  interest  and  eaa;  in- 
ent  luT  their  capita!,  may  re- 
mm  businen  earlier,  and  wiib 
^  fortunei,  thsji  Ibey  atherwim 
.  hare  done.  Or,  butly,  there  is 
er  process  bj  which,  in  England 
otHT   commercial   countries,    a 

portion  of  the  rcquieite  Bupply 
ja  a  obtained.     Instead    ol'  ite 

afforded  by  persona  not  in  buai- 
the  oflbrdingit  may  itscif  become 
Inees.  A  portion  of  tbe  capilal 
lycd  in  trade  may  be  supplied  by 
■  of  prufewioniil  money  lenders. 
)  money  lenders,  however,  must 
■DOTS  than  a  mere  interest;  they 

haTC  the  ordinary  rate  of  prolit 
leir  capital,  riik  and  all  other 
natance*  being  allowed  for.  But 
.  never  aniwer  to  an;  one  who 
n  ibr  tbe  porpOMi  of  hii  ba«i- 


trade,  cannot,  therefore,  be  ci 
except  by  petaona  who,  in  addition  to 
their  own  capital,  can  lend  their  credit, 
or,  in  other  worda,  the  capital  of  other 
people :  that  ia,  bankers,  and  perGona 
(inch  ai  bill-broken)  who  are  virtually 
bankera,  moco  they  receive  money  in 
deposit.  A  bank  wliicb  lends  ita  notea 
lends  capital  which  it  borrows  from 
the  community,  and  for  which  it  paya 
no  interest.  A  banlf  of  deposit  lenda 
capital  whiuh  it  collects  from  the  com- 
munity in  small  parcels ;    sometimca 


interest  worth  takiog  any  trouble  for. 

Having  this  subsidiaij  resource, 
banters  are  enabled  to  oblftin,  by 
lending  at  interest,  the  ordinary  mlS 
of  prolit  on  their  own  capital,  in  any 
other  manner,  money-lending  could  not 
be  rorried  on  as  a  regular  mods  of 
buiincas,  except  upon  terms  on  wliick 
none  would  consent  to  borrow  but 
pcraons  either  counting  on  extraor- 
dinnry  prolits,  or  in  uigcnt  need:  nn- 
prvductivo  conaumers  who  have  ex- 
ceeded their  msuas,  or  merehanls  in 
ftar  of  bonkruplc;^.  The  disposabla 
capital  doptwited  m  banks:  that  re- 
pnuicnted  liv  bimk  notes;  the  capital 
of  bnnkera  tticmaelves,  and  that  which 
their  credit,  in  anv  way  in  which  tbev 
use  it,  enahlea  Ibom  to  dispose  of. 
these,  together  with  the  funds  belongs 
tug  U)  those  wbi>,  either  from  necessity 
or  preference,  Hve  upon  the  interest  of 
their  property,  constitute  the  general 
loan  lund  or  the  country:  and  tha 
amount  of  this  acgrcgale  fund,  when 
set  against  tbe  habitual  demandi  of 
producers  and  dtalere,  and  those  of 
tbe  Uovemment  and  of  unproductive 
Gonsomera,  determines  the  permanent 
or  average  tals   of   iuteRKt,*,  iiWft 
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mut  alirvi  ^  nch  u  to  *&»*t 
thMatwoBmonntitooDa  UDtW.*  Bat 
vhila  Uts  whols  of  Ihii  toib  of  lent 
cnpital  t4kei  efiot  upon  Uu  prnnniMit 
nt«  of  IntBTut,  tfae  flnctnstiaiii  do- 
pnid  ahnott  Bntinlj  upon  the  poctkn 


M  inTMtment.  The  capiUl  of  tboM 
irho Kn  oa  the  interMt  of  tbenown 
Ibrtane*,  ht*  genenllj  nnght  and 
fixnid  >oiM  SxM  inraatment,  mcli  m 
Ae  pnHio  fbndi,  mortngei,  or  the 
boodi  of  foblie  Dompuuae,  which  in- 
irnlimniliimii*  anaw  pocnliar  temp- 
WiaM  <r  neetMitiei,  I*  not  ehuged. 


demand  for  loant, 

The   anpply   it   hi 

though  Isii  n  than  the  demand.    The 

willingneu  to  lend  U  grcalar  thu 
uaujil  flt  the  commence  meat  uf  a 
poriix]  of  Bpcculation,  nrd  mucli  less 
thnn  usual  during  the  re.uliiJon  which 
follows.  In  flpoculutivo  tjmeHt  nionay- 
Ignders  u  well  sa  other  people  are  in- 
clined  to  eilonj  their  businesi  bj 
ilrctching  thuir  credit;  they  lend 
more  tban  usual  (juat  ns  other  clanBea 
ofdealarsand  produuara  eniploj  more 
tban  usual)  at  capital  wbich  does  not 
belong  to  ihcui.  Accordingly,  these 
are  the  limes  when  tbo  rate  of  interest 
is  low;  though  for  this  too  (us  wo 
•halt  herealter  see)  Ibeie  are  other 
causes.  During  rhe  rciubion,  on  the 
conlrarj,   interest  aln^n}!  riiiCB  inor- 


<    bottow,  then 
nL-linalum,  when   at 

lurci  bus  created   iu  the   meiBuilil^ 

ciuitiU  publii',  a  ^aeral  dislmi  'i, 
(■neb  othu'*  rulrcmc/;  ditmooing r?g 
one  not  only  to  refiiae  fresh  cnJt 
oiccpl  on  very  oucroiu  tenoa,  b«l  M 
call  in,  if  poMlUe,  all  cmdit  wbii^  M 
haantraady  gtvco.  Oepoeita  an  nlki 
drawn  fnai  banka ;  notu  an  l» 
fumtj  on  tbo  ijKiien  in  excban^fa 
Bpocio;  bankom  rsiae  tht-ir  rsir  4 
discount,  und  withhold  thtir  caslinHrf 
advjiTioct ;  luonsLiUita  refuw  ta  nuc 
Dii^rtuuliln  lilla.  At  sucb  linu  lh| 
nioat  cnUiailQua  oansn]u«iota  nv 
formerly  oxpenenoed  iitua  tbe  aCta^ 
'■'  *'■-  '"-  ■"  prevent  more  Ihai  1/ 


■  ths'lm 


ted  T 


r  t«t.-n 


for    ready   i 


)   of  it 

I'eisM.  Ti. 
■e  per  Ocnt.  hi 
CD,  bai  ten  t 
I  compensate  fta 
eoailia  of  ik 
irities  ot  gwdl 
>  still  gfoM 


In  lb"  inlerrala  between 
crises,  Iheni  is  usually  a  tendniT  i> 
the  rale  of  intaresC  to  a  progrtisiw 
decline,  &om  tbe  gradual  piKcw  -i 
accumatatiiiu ;  which  procea^  is  lU 
great  commercial  «)untrie^  a  srf 
eicntly  rapid  to  account  (or  tb*  Juit 
pvriuJical  recurrence  of  tbeae  61a  l! 
Hpcculntiou;  since,  when  a  firvfCV* 
h^vo  elapsed  without  a  crui^  id 
111)  new  and  templing  channel  Bir  i> 
icatmeul  has  l»en  opeoed  in  lit 
niciinliuic,  Lbcro  ia  always  founJ  H 
have  occurred  in  those  few  jtus  » 
lari^e  an  tncroneo  of  capital  K«B>{ 
investment,  as  lo  hare  lowerBl  c<e- 
siiienbly  the  mto  of  iBter«st,  irbrtte 
iriilic;itud  by  the  prices  of  eecnritiw* 
liv  [h(i  mtu  of  diBcount  on  lull*;  M 
i^:\i  dimiuulion  of  interest  lemplill* 
^  iHMhni'ra  to  incur  hAxards  inhtfo" 
iL  irinru  coiisidersblo  romrn. 

Tlie  riite  of  interest  i^  at 
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led  mon  or  len  pennanentlj  b; 
msUncei,  thoogh  not  of  frequent, 
at  ocuuhodrI  occurrence,  wliict 
to  alter  the  proportioD  betveeii 
Um  of  intereal-rtceiviag  tad  thai 
raflt-rcnivin^;  caoilaliiU,  Twr. 
fl  of  th!i  description,  operating  io 
uy  wayi,  have  manifested  them- 
■  of  lalo  years,  and  are  row  prO' 
g  considerable  effects  in  England. 
IS,  tbo  gold  discoTcriei.  The 
<8  of  tbe  preciuuB  mctala  wbicfa 
onitantly  arriTing  from  tbe  gob] 
ries,  are.  It  mar  lafeljp  bo  said, 
;  added  to  the  fundi  Ibat  supply  . 
oan  market.  So  gnat  au  addi- 
I  capital,  not  divid^  beivean  tbe  j 
elaoea  of  capitalists,  but  aggre- 
.  bodily  to  the  capita!  of  the 
«t-rec«iTiQ^  clasR.  dieturba  the 
lilting  ratio  between   the    *- 


£t.  AeoI    

TTcent  daln,  but  tending  to  tho 
ay  eSect,  is  the  legnlizalion  of 
ilock  nasociations  witb  limited 
tf.  Tbe  shareholder*  id  Ihcea 
iationa,  dow  bo  rapidly  multlply- 
■re  drawn  almoat  eictusivcly  from 
ending  class ;  from  IhoKo  vho 
■  left  tbcir  dispnanblc  funds  in 
it,  to  be  lent  out  by  hankera,  or 
,ed  them  in  public  or  private  seen-  I 
and  received  tho  interest.  To  ' 
itcnt  o{  Iheir  shares  io  any  of  i 

compnnies  (with  tbe  aingle  eX' 
in  of^  banking  companies)   they  I 

hecomo  traders  on  theit  own 
J;  Ibey  have  ceased  to  be  lender*,  < 
lavs  cTen,  in  most  caaea,  pMsed 
o  the  claas  of  borrewera.  llieir 
iptions  liave  been  abstracted 
the  funds  which  feed  the  loan 
it,  and  they  iheraselvea  hare  be- 
competitois  fpr  a  share  of  the  ' 
ttderof  those  funds:  ofallwhicb.  ] 
iloral  effect  Is  a  rise  of  interest, 
t  would  not  be  surprisinc  if,  for 
Jdenble  (imo  to  como.  the  ordi- 
nte  of  interest  in  England  should 

higher  proportion  tolhacommoa 
<f  mercantile  profit,  than  El  has 
at  any  time  since  the  inflai  of 
old  let  in.» 

lfc«  cunt  of  aiumntation  In  111 
mt,  mBOf-ti  In  Oh  t*ii,  m 


Tlie  demand  tat  loans  varies  mndi 
more  largely  than  the  supply,  and  em- 
bracei  lougir  cycles  of  years  in  it* 
aberrations.  A  time  of  war,  for  ex- 
ample, it  &  period  of  unusual  drafts  oa 
the  lonnmarket  Tho  Govemmenl,at 
iuch  times,  generally  incurs  new  loiinx, 
and  as  these  usually  succeed  eucii  ulhet 
rapidly  as  lung  as  the  var  lasts,  ihf 
^ncral  rate  of  interest  is  kept  biglier 
in  war  than  in  peace,  without  referencQ 
to  the  rale  of  profit,  and  produclivu 
industry  is  stinted  of  its  usual  supplier. 
During  port  of  tbe  laaC  French  war, 
tho  Uoremment  could  not  borrow  under 
six  per  cent,  and  of  course  all  other 
borrowers  bad  to  pay  at  loaat  ai  much, 
Nor  doei  the  influence  of  theao  hiani 
altopclher  c«ai«  when  tbe  Qovcmmcnl 
censes  to  contract  others ;  for  those 
already  contracted  continue  to  nSnrd 
an  inveatmcnt  for  a  gieally  increased 
amount  of  tbe  disposable  cspiUil  of  the 
country,  which  if  the  national  debt 
were  paid  oS,  would  bo  added  to  the 
mosn  of  capital  seeking  investment,  and 

idopendcntly  of  temporary   dislurb- 


iice)  could  not  but,  to  i- 


.tent. 


lently  lower  the  n 
i'lic  same  efiect  on  interest  nbich  i* 
proiluced  by  Qovemmenl  loans  for  war 
eipenditure,  is  produced  by  the  suddeii 
opening  of  any  new  and  generally 
mlnictiTe  mode  of  permanent  inrcst- 
nienl.  Tbe  only  instance  of  tbe  kind 
ill  recent  hi!tory  on  a  licale  comparable 
to  that  of  tbe  war  loans,  is  the  absorp- 
tion of  capital  in  the  construction  of 
railways.  This  capital  must  have  beer 
irincipally  drawn  from  tbe  dep 
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destined  to  Ije  nltiniHtcly  employed  in 
buying  sccnritieii  from  persons  who 
would  have  employed  tlie  puTchase 
money  iu  discounts  nr  other  loans  at 
interest :  in  either  case,  it  was  a  draft 
on  the  i^cnenil  loun  fund.  It  is,  in 
fact,  evident,  that  unless  savinprs  were 
xnade  rxpresnly  to  be  employed  in  rail- 
way nd venture,  the  amount  thus  em- 
ployed must  have  l>een  derived  cither 
from  the  actual  capital  of  persons  in 
business,  or  from  capital  which  would 
have  born  lent  to  persons  in  business. 
In  the  first  case,  the  subtraction,  by 
crippling  thi'ir  means,  obliges  them  to 
be  larger  borrowers ;  in  the  second,  it 
•eaves  less  for  them  to  borrow ;  in  either 
caso  it  cquuliy  tcndM  to  raise  the  rate 
of  interest. 

§  4.  1  have,  thus  far,  considered 
loans,  and  the  rate  of  intercKt,  as  a 
matter  which  concerns  capital  in  gene- 
ral, in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular 
notion,  according  to  which  it  only  con- 
cerns money.  In  loans,  as  in  all  other 
nionoy  transnetions,  I  have  roc^anh'tl 
the  money  uhidi  ivispr^s,  only  as  iho 
nu'liiim,  nn«l  (roTniuoditioH  as  the  thinir 
T«\'illy  transii-mMl — tlio  real  Hubirct  of 
the  transact iiMi.  And  this  is,  in  the 
main,  corroi.'t :  hivvuiso  the  purpose  f«»r 
whi'.h,  in  the  onlinary  course  of  ail.iirs, 
infancy  is  horrf^wed,  in  toaequiif  a  pur- 
chasing power  over  commodities.  In 
an  industrious  an«l  mmmerciul  country, 
the  ulterior  intentitMi  commonly  is.  to 
employ  the  commo'lities  as  capital: 
but  ovon  in  tho  case  of  loans  for  un- 
productive conRum])ti(m,  as  tluise  of 
six'ntltlirifts,  or  of  the  Cioyernment,  the 
ann^unt  boiTowed  ia  taken  from  a  pre- 
vious accumulation,  which  would  otlier- 
wipo  have  been  lent  to  carry  on  j)ro(lnc- 
tivo  industry;  it  is,  ihereloro,  sii  much 
8uhtract(;d  Ihim  what  m;iv  coiTeclly  lie 
calleil  the  amount  of  loanable  capital. 

There  is,  however,  a  not  nnfre(ju»'nt 
case,  in  which  the  purpose  of  the  bor- 
rower is  difterent  from  what  1  have 
hero  supposed.  He  may  borrow  money, 
neither  to  employ  it  i\»  capital  nor  to 
fpcnd  it  unj)ro(luctively,  but  to  pay  a 
pnvious  diibt.  In  this  case,  what  ho 
wants  is  not  purchasing  power,  but 
legal    tender,   or  something  which  a 


creditor  will  Aonpfc  as  •muraleBt  t»it 
Uis  need  u  ipaaficallj  for  maun,  mi 
for  commoditiM  or  ««t«*^V  It  u  At 
demand  arinog  from  tait  came,  vtidb 

Srodooes  almoat  ^  the  great  and  ■*> 
en  variatiaiu  of  the  late  of  intend 
Such  a  demand  fbnns  one  of  tbe  c» 
licst  featnraa  of  a  oommerdal  criea 
At  nich  a  period,  many  penoot  ii 
business  who  have  contracted  ellpg^ 
ments,  have  been  preTented  hy  a  cbttgt 
of  circumstances  irom  obtaininff  in  txDit 
the  means  on  whicb  they  cakuatedCr 
fulfilling  them.  These  meani  ikj 
must  obtam  at  any  sacrifice,  or  nbut 
to  banlcmptcy;  and  what  thev  matf 
have  is  monev.  Other  capital,  bov- 
ever  much  of  it  they  may  poaaeft,  oi- 
not  answer  the  purpose  unless  rami; 
can  first  be  obtiiincd  for  it;  vlule,ii 
the  contraiy,  without  any  incnaae  d 
the  capital  of  the  country,  a  men  it- 
crease  of  circulating  inittrumenti  d 
credit,  (he  they  of  ns  littie  worifc  fif 
any  other  purpose  as  the  box  of  o» 
pound  notes  diacoTcred  in  the  vaults  a 
the  I*ank.  of  England  ilurini:  the  paaic 
of  1825)  will  effeclually  ecrve  iL-l* 
tunj,  if  only  they  urc  allowed  t^i  laAi 
use  of  it.  An  increased  issue  of  ni«, 
in  the  form  of  loan.s  i«  itH  that  is  i^ 
quirt  d  to  satisfy  the  doiuaml,  Jil  jf. 
an  end  to  the  accompany  in::  iw'-!*".*- 
IJut  althouph,  in  this  easi%  it  is  vi 
ca])ital,  or  purchasing  powi  r,  that  ih? 
lM)rrower  nc<M]s,  but  nioiiey  a*  iik^J, 
it  is  not  onlv  money  that  is  trar4sf.Tiv] 
to  him.  The  mouo^'  carries  il<  per- 
chasincr  power  with  it  wlu-rever  i:  l-i-is: 
and  money  thrown  into  the  Ioau  liiartd 
really  does,  tbroiicrh  its  purch:tf!ii? 
iv)wer,  tuni  ju'tr  an  incn-asod  pjn.nii 
of  the  capital  of  the  counin- iiii-.' Ui* 
direction  of  loans.  Thoutrh  m^Ai-^y 
alon«*  was  wanted,  eapital  pasn-^s:  at: 
it  may  Htill  be  said  with  truihdu'ii 
is  by  an  additi«in  to  loanablt:  ^i.yi''^ 
that  the  rise  of  tliu  rate  of  interest  i» 
met  and  cornv  ted. 

Independently  of  this,  hovrrur, 
there  is  a  real  relati<in,  which  ii  i» 
indispensablo  to  rcco^'uise.  beiw-^i 
loans  and  mcmey.  Loanalb!  c-ii^a' 
is  all  of  it  in  the  fomi  of  nii«r 
Capital  destined  directly  for  pn>iu- 
tion  exists  in  many  forms ;  but  capi!^ 
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AMtiiiiiiT  tar  lendiiig  exuti  nomullj 
jn  tkat  ftnn  alona.     Owiog  to  this 

pact  that  Bnumg  tlie  uiuei  which 
«flect  mats  or  1mi  tha  rate  of  intereit. 
-would  be  fimnd  not  only  causes  which 
■et  thtnogh  capital,  but  tamo  causes 
wUcfa  act,  dmctlj  at  least,  only 
IhrDugh  mcmey. 

The  late  at  intaiMt  bean  no  n«coa- 
mrj  ralalion  to  tbs  qaaotity  or  valuo  of 
iha  moDa;  in  circnlatioD.  Tho  penua- 
BeDtamoimtaf  tbecirciilalinf;  medium, 
whalher  great  or  small,  afiecta  only 
ptjias ;  not  tba  rate  of  interest  A 
aaprecialian  of  tba  CDrrency,  vben  it 
kaa  becoms  an  accompliHhed  fact, 
•fleets  the  rate  of  interest  in  do  man- 


feny  monej.  If  a  hundred  pound* 
^riU  bnj  a  perpetual  aunuitj  of  four 
pounds  a  year,  a  depreciatinn  which 
■aakes  tbe  hundrod  pounds  worth  only 
fcalf  as  nmuh  as  bolurc,  has  preciscly 
the  same  effect  on  the  fuur  paundii, 
•nd  cannot  tbeiefore  alter  the  relation 
betwecm  tbe  two.  The  greater  or 
—"II"  number  of  coontera  wliich 
sort  b«  nsed  to  eiprsH  a  given 
iOMant  of  real  wealth,  makei  no  dif- 
fciaaca  in  tha  positioD  or  inteicsta  of 
Icndni  er  borrowen^  and  therefore 
Bakes  no  differance  in  the  demand 
■nd  siqiplyof  loans.  There  is  the 
iimt  of  real  capital  lent  and 
;  and  if  the  capital  i[i  the 
'  'is  repressiitc'd  by  a 
poandi  sleriing,  llto 
■BUM  greater  nnmber  ol'  poonila  slcr- 
Eds  will,  in  consequeacB  of  iLe  mo  of 
— ™    *—  ""—  -equired  fo 


lythem. 


Oitbe 


required  : 
Im  Wrowi 


IIZ 


•Mdyl 

DDt  tlMnigh  tha  greater 
outotitj  of  money  msjics  in  itaulf  no 
aiSrtence  in  the  rate  of  interest,  ■ 
cbanga  Dram  •  less  qnantity  to  n 
gnaXv,  or  from  a  gntntor  to  a  less, 
■lay  and  does  make  a  lUflereaco  in  it. 

^nppese  money  to  be  in  process  of 
drprecutian,  by  means  of  an  incon- 
lertihie  cnrrency,  iwued  by  a  f;ovrm- 


demand  for  real  cajntal  on  loan;  but 
it  will  diminish  Iba  no]  capital  loan- 
able, because,  Ibis  existing  only  in  the 
fonn  of  mouey,  the  incraue  of  quao- 
tity  depreciates  it.  Eitimaled  !n 
capital,  the  amount  offered  is  less, 
while  tbe  amount  required  is  the  sanis 
aa  before,  i^itimated  in  cum-ncy,  the 
amount  offered  is  only  tho  aame  a* 
before,  while  the  amount  leqairetl, 
owing  to  the  rise  of  prices,  is  greater. 
Either  way,  tbe  rate  of  intereit  must 
rise.  So  tbat  in  Ihia  case  increase  of 
cun'ency  really  affects  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest, but  in  the  contiaiy  wny  to  that 
which  is  generally  supposod;  I7  rait- 
ing, not  by  lowering  it. 

ibo  reTsrsa  wUI  bnppen  aa  tha 
effect  of  calling  in,  or  diminishingin 
quantity,  a  depreciated  ouirencnr.  The 
moDey  in  tho  hands  of  ]twiiirt,  in 
cominon  with  all  other  money,  will  be 
ouhanced  in  Talac,  that  is,  there  will 
be  a  greater  ameunt  of  real  capital 
seeking  borrowers ;  while  tbe  real 
capital  wanted  by  bcirowen  will  bo 
only  Iha  same  aa  before,  and  the 
money  amount  less ;  the  rate  of  into- 
rest,  therufore,  will  tend  to  fall. 

Wo  thus  see  that  dqireciation, 
merely  as  such,  while  in  pioceu  of 
taking  place,  lends  to  raise  the  rate  of 
intcreat:  and  the  eipoctation  of  fur- 
ther depreciation  adiU  to  this  effect; 
because  leaders  who  expect  that  their 
interasl  nill  be  i>aiJ,  and  the  principal 
perhaps  redeemed,  in  a  leu  vsluable 
eurreUL;/  than  they  lent,  of  coaraa  re- 
quire  a  rate  of  interest  sufficient  to 
cuTcr  tbiB  continent  lose. 

Uut  this  eflect  is  luun:  than  cnnntM- 
acte^l  by  a  contrary  one,  when  the 
additional  muney  is  thrown  into  circu- 
lation not  by  purchaMS  hut  by  loans. 
In  Kn;;hiDd,  aud  iu  most  other  com- 
raerciid  toautrics,  the  paper  currency 
III  conunoB  use,  huing  a  currency  pro- 
viJcJ  hy  bankers,  ii  ail  issued  I'n  the 
way  of  loar.B,  except  the  port  employed 
ill  iho  purchase  of  gold  and  ailter. 
'I'be  some   operation,  therefore, 


adds  to  thi    _, 

loans:  tho  whole  iucniue  of  cut 
in  tho  tint  iostanco  swelli  the 
market.  (JDnsid■^rcd  as  an  nddit 
loans  it  tend*  to  lower  interest, 


>tb» 


m 


xn  BooKm  ' 

tkaa  b  It*  tbanetor  of  del* 
tMdi  to  nuM  it  i  ftr  tha  I 
dipMda  OB  lb*  ntia  «Uu>  lui : 
iMoejr  bem  to  IIm  monej  lent,  «■ 
a*  Utter  depeDai  od  it*  mtia  to  . 
tb*  loouvf  in  dranUtkn.    An  ii 


kpndBcsdbj 

■riiiiig  frnn  t 
abort  dMwM 


dbjAe -. 

jun   tba   gold   dkeonriea; 

«  wbola  of  whiob,  m*  itktaAj 
Mtieed,  It,  iriwn  bmglit  to  BDrope, 
added  la  tbe  depodti  In  benki,  and 
MnMqn«ntl7  to  tba  amomt  of  loam ; 
and  wfaen  drawn  out  and  Inreeted 
in  aaontitiM,  Uberatet  an  eqninlent 
amMBtuletberloaaabbcapiiiaL  Tb« 
Be«l7«Trif*d  gold  «aa  onl;  get  Iladf 
fanertad,  In  anj  dnn  (tato  of  boa- ' 
BON^  bj  bnnrnu:  ow  rata  of  intareat ; 
and  at  loog  •«  ma  infln  oontlBDe^  it 
faanot  fail  to  fc««p  intamt  km r  thaiL 
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cb  dr«i|tB«U>M  thv  nta  nf  i 

I        %  fihroM  ("thfl  n]iis  of  iiiaifT 

1  ■      ob  pniprrlj  exprenca  iho "-^ 

powor  of  Um  cimilBtiEa 
pnblic,  eren 

Ando.  diat . 

kM,  ^at  k  boBitf  of  iiaT 
■  f*  intnoM,  ia  jnt^tirtiaBa]  . 
itilv  of  iDOne^  \a  art^Mim. 
w      ,  thrR^nv,   an    buk 
lo  prndncf) 


Ai  the  inlroduction  of  additional 
pilit  and  eilrer  vhich  fnws  into  the 
E»n  market,  tend«  to  keep  down  (lie 
rate  of  inton^t.  ao  any  considerable 
abrtradion  of  them  from  tlie  counlrj 
invariftbly  r»i»c«  it;  even  when  occur- 
ring in  the  conrw  of  trade,  iiB  in  paj- 
inp  for  the  extra  importstinna  csuiied 
bj  a  bad  h.rveiit,  or  for  the  hiplipriced 

frotn  10  mODj  parts  of  the  world.  Tlie 
money  icquireil  for  theM  payments  in 
liken  in  tho  firrt  inHtanco  from  the 
depoiiti  in  the  himds  of  bankers,  nnd 
lo  thiit  extent  utarrps  the  fund  that 
•omihes  the  loan  market. 

The  Tate  of  interest,  then,  depends, 
eaientiallji  and  permanently,  on  the 
comparative  imouiit  of  real  capitnl 
ofTered  nnd  demanded  in  tho  way  of 
lofin  ;  but  is  subject  to  temporary  dis- 
turbanMs  of  various  sorts,  from  in- 
crease and  dimittulion  of  the  circu- 
lating  roedinm;  vhich  denui);einent8 
an  somewhat  intricate,  and  eome- 
timei  in  direct  opposition  to  fint'ap- 
pearancea.  AH  theae  distinctions  are 
▼eibid  over  and  ooufounded,  by  the 
Ufatunate  miiapplication  of  Ian  guRge 


■V  only  nrodiKa  ■■  laaa^  MP 
:ion  is  baUtaallv  £nrMd  t«' 
■  siniiUr  in  hind  an4  uaif 
IT  in  degree,  wh*n  piwlnoid  tK 
:lion  on  loftna  whtrb  ibaa  art" 
'II    tn   In   aoninpaaiad    iij  Uf' 


I  produced  by  the  pnmadh^if' 
ki  in  enoDaniein^  tbe  sjrnsif/' 
■iiiftlion,  an  loimcnse  cAut  ir* 
llv  attnbnleii]  to  their  insav  iP 
.,'  but   until    of  Kte    hanJly  a^ 

,n..ir  .L'poKit-;  ib..,iu-i,  ■„.,)„„;!, 
«  certain  thaii  that  tbeir  i«a» 
t  eileniioni  of  credit  taka  {Im 
e  frMuentlj  br  tnea^  af  dw 
dcponis  than  of  (heir  inoea.  "IbiM 
is  no  doubt,"  aayn  Mr.  Tooke,*  "4* 
bonks,  whether  private  or  jettit  Mk^ 
may ,  i  I'm  prudently  oondncted,  iiiiaiiW 
to  an  undue  exleneioo  of  eredrt  for  Ai 
purpoae  of  speculationa,  wbathiv  k  . 
commodities,  or  in  oTeMt»dlar  ii  W 
ports  or  imporla,  or  in  ImH^Jhi  « 
mininft  operationa,  mnd  tbat  tb^lan 
90  mioistettd  not  unfreqcNntly,  a^  k 
some  cases  to  an  extent  nnoOM  ti 
themselves,  and  -without  idtiaall 
benefit  la  the  partiea  to  wboae  «lMa 
their  resources  were  made  wit» 
vient."  Bui,  "snppoeing  aD  tin  da- 
povits  rcireiTed  bj  a  banker  to  hi  i* 
coin,  is  he  not,  juat  ai  mack  ai  At 
issuing  banker,  eipooed  to  Ibanfw- 
tunity  of  cuatomem,  whom  it  aMj  b 
impolitic  to  refnae,  for  loaaa  v  d» 
Is.  or  to  be  tempted  1^  a  lp^ 
■ii.i^iest?  and  may  he  not  ba  inAMi' 
to  encroach  so  much  upon  bia  d«nB 
-  -  '-  leave  him,  imder  not  irapieaal^ 
t.11  i^umatances,  nnable  lo  maettbtda 
mands  of  hii  dapoaiton  ?  Jn  wW 
';ii{iiHirla<att(  Owmnf  iVfw^^ria 


HATE  OF 
fMpMt,  indtad,  would  the  vate  oT  a 
lanker  in  t,  perfectly  metiilUo  ciratila- 
tioD,  difler  from  tuat  of  a  London 
hl^DerBt  Ilia  prc*ent  day  I  Hs  iinot 
s  OMrtOT  of  money,  he  cannol  avuil 
bimaalf  of  bii  pnTilcge  aa  an  iumpr  in 
•id  «(hia  otbrr  buuoeiB,  and  jet  there 
iMTCbecn  lamentable  inntancce  of  Lon- 
Am  bankera  irauini;  miHiey  in  exocn*." 
Ib  tba  diKnuionii,  too,  whiirli  huTe 
baatt  far  ao  many  yean  carried  on  re- 
nactiiw  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of 
Eaglana,  and  tbe  eficctt  pnxluced  hy 
llmir  (q)e[ationi  on  Ihe  stair  of  credit, 
tbMgli  for  neady  balf  a  ccntnry  there 


wUcb  tbe  Bank  haa  not  heen  strcnn- 
ovdy  accQsed  either  of  proJueinp  or  of 
aggiBTating,  it  hna  b»n  nlmnat  uni- 
lU sally  aaiumed  that  the  inflneni^o  of 
ita  acts  was  felt  only  through  the 
aiBMnt  of  its  notes  in  circulation,  and 
dut  if  it  could  be  prcventRd  fn<m  ex- 
CTciaing  any  diacrelion  as  to  that  one 
feature  initapoiilion.iCininld  no  longer 
bam  aay  poner  liable  tn  nlmse.  This 
■t  kaM  is  an  error  wliich,  afler  (ho 
esperianca  of  tbe  jcnr  ISil,  wo  may 
lioya  faaa  been  committed  for  ihc  lust 
tiim.    Durin);  (bat  year  the  luuida  of 


poait  It  cicrcucd  as  great  an  influence, 
«r  appanmt  influence,  on  tlie  rate  of 
iBterusI  and  the  slalo  of  credit,  as  nt 
maf  fnmar  period  ;  it  was  exposed  to 


■Dch  ■■  feir  that  prvcoded  it  hnd 
ainalled,  and  noue  perhapn  larpaBi^J, 
in  i«t«niity. 

I  5.  BafoiD  qnitting  tho  pfnomi 
wu\^ect  of  [his  chnptcr,  I  will  make  the 
obTiOTU  remark,  ihni  ihe  riite  of  in- 
lerrat  dctannincs  Ihe  inluc  and  price 
of  all  lliaae  uhwble  articles  vliicli  ate 
dttairad  and  booghl,  nnl  for  themselves, 
bat  for  the  income  which  Ihi-y  ore  ca- 
pable of  yielding.  The  public  fundn, 
•baraa  in  jrint-slock  cnra|>nniG*,  atui  all  | 
dncrlptiuni  of  secorilici,  arc  at  a  high 
prioc  in  proportion  ni  the  rate  of  in- 

pua  which  will  give  tho  market  rate 
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of  inteiest  on  the  purchase  money,  with 
allowance  fur  nit  diflercnces  in  tfio  risk 
incurred,  or  in  any  circumstance  of 
conienionce.  Eicliequer  bilis,  for  ei- 
ample,  usually  sell  nt  a  higher  price 
than  comiols,  pnwirtionally  to  tho  in- 
terest nhich  they  yielj;  because, 
thouf;h  the  Bocnrity  ii  the  mime,  yet 
tho  tbrmer  Luliig  annually  paid  oil  nt 
par  imlcaa  renewed  by  the  bolder,  tha 
purchaser  (onh-aR  obliged  to  sell  in  a 
momenlof  (reneralcmerpcncy),  isinno 
dnngorofloniigniiy  thing  by  the  re-sale, 
except  the  premium  he  may  have  paiil. 
The  price  nf  land,  mines,  nntt  nil 
nttier  fixed  sources  of  income,  depend* 
in  like  manner  on  Ihc  rnto  of  inlcivPt. 
Iwiiid  usually  sells  at  a  higher  price,  in 
proportion  lo  tlio  income  aflbrdeil  by  it, 
Ih.Mi  Ihe  public  fundr.,  not  only  brcauos 

bi'  somewhat  more  serurc,  but  bec^iuso 
ide.ts  of  power  and  dignity  arc  asHo. 
cialod  with  its  pofnessinn.  Unt  these 
differencCH  are  constnnt,  or  nearly  so ; 
and  in  tho  variations  of  price, '  land 
follows,  eipterll parity*.  Ihe  permanent 
(Ibougli  of  conree  not  Ilia  dailv)  niria- 
tions  of  the  rate  of  interest.  \Vheii  In- 
terest is  low,  Und  will  naturally  lie 
ilcnr;  when  inlercst  is  high,  land  will 
be  cheap.  Tlie  Inst  long  war  presented 
a  striking  exception  lo  this  rule,  since 
the  price  of  land  as  well  as  the  rate  of 
interest  was  then  remarkably  high.  For 
this,  howcrer.  then  woa  a  special 
cnuKO.  The  continuance  of  a  reiy  high 
averspn  price  of  com  for  many  ycain, 
had  raised  the  rent  of  land  even  mors 
than  in  proportion  to  the  Hio  of  in- 
terest :  and  fall  of  tho  selling  price  of 
fixed  incomes.  Ifud  it  not  been  f>r 
thU  accident,  chiefly  dependent  on  tha 

gri'at  a  depreciation  In  value  as  tlio 

Jnblic  fimds :  which  it  probiibly  would 
n,  were  a  similar  war  to  break  out 
hereafter  i  In  the  Ngnal  diaapitHnt- 
menC  of  tlime  landlords  and  fariiicn 
wlio,  gencrntizing  from  the  casuiil  cir- 
eumstiuicea  of  a  remarkable  peril  si,  so 
long  persuaded  thcmaclres  tliat  a  stata 
IS  peeuliorly  advunlageous. 
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bt/rett^iD 


:othfl 
Imam  M  ImMm,  bMm  oawMd  inquires 
b  BBuml  to  fix  UaciT  hiM  of  Ncceu 
fai  iiiiwiM»lii^  tlioM  TJmmituim,  upon 
■clwroM  far  tl»  HgaUtiMi  of  bimk 
Mtoi.  A  wImim  <f  tbM  AAton,  nRor 
W>aK«ktuiMd  lb«  MDotion  of  liigli 
•DthnattM,  M  ftr  -MtaUUtad  itoelf  in 
a*  pobUn  ndaa,  m  to  In^  «itk  Mnoral 

SpnlatiHL  ooBHvtod  into  *  Lw,  at 
1 MMH^  of  Ih*  ChHtotflTtb  Jiank 
of  K^HtBd  is  UU:  ud  IIm  nguln- 
tloti  kitai  in  fim,  thanes  widi  •  groat 

-r A  (f  it)  ponmUri^,  Mrf  wiih 

g«  impaiiM  t7  tm  twnfonuy 
■■Hpeiwioiii,aa  Ihenupouibili^urilje 
esecutitre,  um  earlier  of  tba  two  litiU 
more  than  tlma  jean  afler  ita  rinLi  t- 
ment.  It  i<  proper  that  tha  meriLi  of' 
Ihii  plan  for  tho  legalation  of  c  i  i>ri- 
vartible  bank  note  ouirenc^  sbauil  li,' 
hen  cimuditred.    Before  toucbinj 

the  nature,  and  eiamine  the  grc ;. 
of  tlia  theory  on  which  it  is  fouud-  d. 

It  ij  beheved  by  manj,  that  I.h'I.b 
of  iinie  nniTenoIlv,  or  the  Ban:,  <<[ 
England  in  particular,  have  a  pon .  i  >  i 
tlirowing  their  notei  into  circul^iuii, 
and  thoroby  tailing  prices,  arbitni- .! . 
that  thia-po*er  is  only  limited  bj-  (In 
degree  of  moderation  vith  vhich  ihry 
think  fit  to  exenuae  it ;  thatvhei.  !ljt> 

amount,  the  riae  of  pncea,  thas  pru- 
docod,  gemrateR  a  spirit  of  apeculatiiiu 
In  commoditiea,  which  cames  pricci 
•till  higher,  and  ultimately  comes  a 


«nti«b» 


and  that  c 

occurred  u  .   _      . 

caulilo  memarj,  hM  bora  cilW  ■ 
giually  ptwluced  bj  tUa  nw.  t 
gmatTy  aggraratml  1^  it.  Ta  tUiU- 
trcme  length  th*  carrency  t&my  ta 
Dol  been  carrleil  bv  tka  vrnjaoilff- 
lical  ecoanmiit*  w!u>  tunc  Epns  >* 
Tuorc  maderala  forttl  cf  Uie  Mae  AmT 
the  aanctioD  of  their  aunM.  HI 
have  not  i»erst«lcd  tha  i  ilim^ito 
of  the  popular  Tonioo  i  irhiik  ■  •  a- 
markable  inRl«nce  to  vhal  leietW  I 
favourile  theory  win  Lncrj,  B^  A 
closet  itudeots  nboaa  coni(«laH  ft 
such  queslioDs  i«  oflea  ttealsd  ws  ■ 
mach  uonlempt,  btit  men  of  tW  ■■  ' 
and  of  bneinoaa,  who  pinoe  thvirf 
on  tJie  praoticAl  knowledge  wWiAq 
hare  at  luaat  fa*d  amplo  oppiirfuoirf 


dT  iha  aitCTcncy  n^ 


,  il... 


in  tb.>  llucti 
shut  Tlmir  1 


s  ufp: 


to  th« 

Luniilnncni  which,  bv  iiUl^uiu  ,  ' 
csputlnlion  of  supply,  nit  [ti^  !™i 
cuiiscB  of  ulmost  allBpccolotioHf  ui^ 
alniDit  ntl  iluctuationa  of  price;  iaiis 
order  to  bring  about  the  chrcmiAcial 
agreement   required  by   their  llcaj, 


,bclwf 


ulbo  VI 


:iud  thoso  of  pricas,  they  ban  fitjii 
nuch  fantastic  tricvkg  with  faco  u' 
iliilca  us  would  \re  tlicmght  ioef^Ufj 
if  nn  oiniuont  praclicnl  autboriC;  w 
iii>t  taken  the  trouble  of  aet-'a^_ 
tlii^m,  nn  the  groand  of  men  Uiwii 
with  an  elaborate  expasoiie.  1  n^ 
us  eXl  conversant  with  the  niw 
roust  be  aware,  to  Mr.  TonhV  » 
tor)-  of  Prioes,  The  raolt  of  >* 
Tuoke's  invcBtigatione  was  thwti 


y  Lin 


■elf,  in 


Cammiaee  on  Ih*  I^ 
Charter  quesdon  in  1832  ;  and  thf** 
dencca  of  il  stand  recordoii  in  W 
book :  "  In  point  of  fnct,  and  hidv^ 
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vMj,  H  far  ■■  mj  reaorchcs  htiTe 
|inie,  in  merj  nguil  instanco  of  >  ri«o 
or  Ml  of  pneea,  tho  riu  nr  Tali  hu 
yncedeil,  ud  thereTorc  could  not  be  Iho 
«fbct  oT.  an  tnlvfcamont  or  cootrae- 
lian  of  the  bank  eirvulation." 

Hm  eztrsTagance  of  the  cmreiicf 
Aeoriati,  in  attributing  almoat  everj 
liM  or  &U  of  pricM  to  an  onlar^oniert 
or  eonlnetion  of  iho  iaauea  of  bank 
■oIm,  has  Tsiaed  up,  by  reaction,  a 
thMTj  tba  eitnma  onpoxitii  of  the 
fcnwr,  of  wbicb,  iu  acicntific  diaciiB- 
Am,  dM  moat  prominent  rppimeata- 
S«M  an  Mr.  Tooke  and  Ur.  Fiillarton. 
^M   temittT-theoTj   denied    to   bank 

»  long  U  luelr  convFTlibility  » 

'  ed,    any   pcnrer   whaleTer   of 

M,  aud  to  banka  any  poirer 

S  their  circuliilion,  eicept 

ice  of,  and  in  progiortian 

__.    .  a  of  the  buaiiieu  to  be 

An*.   Thia  laat  ntatenieiit  is  aunported 

'       '  imnrcBofalUbi^ 
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■xtmt  of  local  dealings  nnd  vxpcndi- 
iHn  iu  their  icapcctire  cliatricti,  fiuc- 
faMttng  with  the  Buctiialiuna  of  pmluc- 
lloD  and  price,  and  that  they  m^iihcr 
paa  incnaae  their  iaauea  beyonil  the 
Bwila  which  the  range  of  niich  denlin/n 
Had  cipendituni  preicribeii,  vithniit 
Ifce  cerlaioty  of  hating  their  notra  im- 
Btediately  returned  to  them,  nor  dinti- 
■U  then,  but  at  an  almmt  equal 
Mitainty  of  the  vaeancj  being  tilled  np 
fomi  MUDe  iHlier  aouni;."  From  thew 
■tnuiaea  it  ia  argued  by  Mr.  Tuoke 
wd  Mr.  FullartoD,  thnt  bank  isauex, 
rinee  thej  cannot  !«  incrcaaed  in 
Bmnnit  imleaa  there  lie  an  inrrvAned 
lemand,  cannot  poatibly  raiae  pricca  ; 
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g  2.  An  much  of  thia  doctrino  aa 
reata  upon  tsitimoay,  and  not  upon  in- 
ference, appeara  tome  incantrovtnibl^ 
I  give  complete  credence  to  the  oaaoT- 
tion  of  the  ccFuntiy  bankerm,Terji;li;»rlr 
and  correctly  condensed  into  ■  amall 
compiuB  in  tho  aentence  just  quoted 
from  Mr.  Fullarton.  I  am  coiivinoed 
that  Ihry  eannut  poaaibiy  increaae  their 
iooe  of  notei  in  any  other  circam- 
■tancea  than  tliOM  which  are  then 
stated.  IbelIe*e,aIiio,  Ihattbelhiwry, 
nouDded  by  Mr.  Fullarton  apnn  tliia 
uct,  contain!  a  larm  portion  of  truth, 
and  is  far  nearer  to  being  the  ojprei- 
■ion  of  thn  whole  truth  than  any  form 
whatciar  of  Iho  cunoncy  theoiy. 

There  an  two  states  of  the  markela; 
one  which  may  be  leimed  the  quiaacent 
■tate,  the  other  tho  eipvctant,  or 
apeculatiTs  state.  The  first  is  that  ia 
which  there  is  nothing  tending  to  en- 
fTcndcr  in  any  cnnaidetslilo  porlion  of 
tho  mercantile  publlcadeiire  to  extend 
their  nperations-  llis  producers  pro- 
duce and  the  dealers  purchaae  utily 
their  uiusl  stocks,  haTing  no  eineola- 
lion  of  a  more  than  usually  rapid  nnt 
for  them.  Each  penian  tranaacta  his 
onlinniy  arananC  of  bnainesa  and  no 


'mpt  to  gnnnl  Ag 
artificiaf  mnnag 


■  Migwiwtimi  if  Cnmcia,  p,  W. 


spondence  with  tba  increaae  of  liia 
capital  or  conneiion,  or  with  the  pm- 
dnid  growth  of  tho  demand  for  his 
commndity,  occasioned  by  the  public 
proaperity.  Kot  meditating  any  un- 
uiual  Ditanaion  of  their  own  operat  iona. 
prodncan  and  dealers  do  not  need 
more  than  the  usunl  accommodation 
from  banker*  and  other mone* lenders; 
and  as  it  ia  only  by  extending  (hsir 
loans  ihatbankera  inereaso  their  issues, 
none  bat  a  momcnlary  augmentation 
of  iaaues  ia  in  tbcso  circumstances 
poeaible.  If  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year  a  pnrtion  of  the  public  have  lai^r 
payments  In  ninke  than  at  other  liniei, 
or  if  an  individual,  under  KoDie  peculiar 
exigency,  minirca  an  extra  advance, 
they  may  apply  for  mnro  bank  notes, 
and  obtain  them ;  Init  the  nnlea  will  na 
mora  remain  in  cirrnlalion,  than  the 
ility  of  Itank  of  Rnclaiid 


^wYi'eh'l.™ 
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Itcing  borrowed,   the  notoi  are  paid 


are 
away,  has  no  extra  payments  to  niakei 
and  no  peculiar  exigency,  and  he  keeps 
them  by  him  unused,  or  sends  them 
into  deposit,  or  repays  with  them  a 
previous  advance  made  to  him  by  some 
banker :  in  any  case  he  docs  not  bay 
commodities  with  them,  since  by  the 
supposition  there  is  nothing  to  induce 
him  to  lay  in  a  larger  stock  of  com- 
modities than  before.  Even  if  we 
suppose,  as  wo  may  do,  that  bankers 
create  an  artificial  increase  of  the  de- 
mand for  loans,  by  offering  them  below 
the  market  rate  of  interest,  the  notes 
they  issue  will  not  remain  in  circula- 
tion; for  when  the  borrower,  having 
completed  the  transaction  for  which  ho 
availed  himself  of  them,  has  paid  them 
away,  the  creditor  or  dealer  who  re- 
ceives them,  having  no  demand  for  the 
immediate  use  of  an  extra  quantity  of 
notes,  sends  them  inU  deposit.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
addition,  at  the  discretion  of  bankers, 
to  the  general  circulating  medium: 
any  increase  of  their  issues  cither 
comes  back  to  them,  or  remains  idle  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  and  no  rise 
takes  place  in  prices. 

But  there  is  another  state  of  the 
markets,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
prf ceding,  and  to  this  state  it  is  not  ho 
obvious  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Tooke 
and  Mr.  FuUarton  is  applicable ; 
uanicly,  when  an  impression  prevails, 
whether  well  founded  or  groundloKs, 
that  the  Hupply  of  one  or  more  groat 
articles  of  conmierce  is  likely  to  fall 
short  of  the  ordinary  consumption.  In 
such  circumstances  all  persous  con- 
nected with  those  commoditir>8  desire 
to  extend  their  operations.  The  pro- 
ducers or  injportei*8  desire  to  produce 
or  import  a  larcer  quantity,  speculators 
dcKirc  to  lay  in  a  stock  in  order  to 
piotit  by  the  expected  rise  of  price, 
and  holders  of  the  commodity  desire 
additional  advances  to  enable  them  to 
continue  holding.  All  these  clas.ses 
are  disposed  to  make  a  more  than 
ordinary  use  of  their  credit,  and  to  this 
desire  it  is  not  denied  that  bankers 
very  often  unduly  administer.  Effects 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  produced  by 
anything  which,  exciting  more  than 


napal  hopes  of  profit,  gji 
bridkDen  to  tiniincM :  fat  exaaBkiA 
sudden  foeign  demAad  for  oammStSm 
CD  a  large  tcale,  or  the  espeetaAB  tf 
it;  Buch  ••  occurred  on  tlie  ofoaagi 
Spanish  AmencA  to  Encash  tndi^M 
has  oocuTved  on  tmioiis  itrrwjnrii 
the  trade  with  tiie  United  SfeM^ 
Such  occamnces  prodooe  a  tuiei^ 
to  a  rise  of  price  inozpcvtaUo  sitidn 
and  generate  specnlatioos,  'soifan 
of  a  reasonable,  and  (aa  kne  asa  W 
proportion  of  men  in  bosuKSS  pRir 
excitement  to  Baietj)  frequently  eflJ 
irrational  or  immoderate  cundi 
In  such  cases  there  is  a  deriis  is  it 
mercantile  claaaea,  or  in  some  pgrf* 
of  them,  to  employ  their  aedit,  ill 
more  than  asnal  degree,  as  a  nm« 
purchasing.  This  is  a  state  cf  OMM 
which,  when  pushed  to  an  exoM 
length,  brings  on  the  remlsion  cdif 
a  commercial  crisis  ;  and  it  isabm 
fact  that  soch  periods  of  spscshfiv 
hardly  ever  pass  off  withoot  h««| 
been  attended,  during  some  vsta 
their  progress,  by  a  considsrabh  h- 
crease  of  bank  notes. 

To  this,  however,  it  is  rcpM  W 
Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fullartoo,  thrtA 
increase  of  the  circulation  ah^ji  Al- 
lows, instead  of  preceding,  the  rise  rf 
prices,  and  is  not  its  cause.  Ire;  ib 
ell'ect.  That  in  the  first  place,  tW 
speeulative  purchnses  by  which  piea 
are  raised,  are  uot  effected  ly  Disk 
notes  but  by  cheques,  or  still  m* 
commonly  on  a  simple  book  credit :  sd 
secondly,  even  if  they  were  made  vi4 
bank  notes  borrowed  for  that  exprfli 
purpose  from  bankers,  the  notw,  afhr 
being  used  for  that  purpose,  wodd,  Jf 
not  wanted  for  current  transactiffii,  ce 
returned  into  deposit  bv  the  persoa 
receiving  them.  In  this'l  fulljaaiss; 
and  I  regard  it  as  pi-ovcd,  both  tcieas- 
fically  and  historically,  that  durifigit 
ascending  jwriod  of  speculation,  aaiii 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  transadi'Si 
between  dealers,  the  issues  of  btf^ 
notes  are  seldom  materially  incrM*4 
nor  contribute  anything  to  the  q^ccolfr 
tive  rise  of  prices.  It  seems  to  nt 
however,  that  this  can  no  longfcf  ^ 
aflinncd  when  speculation  has  p^ 
cecded  so  far  as  to  reach  the  prodcctA 
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ilatJTC  Mden  pren  liy  niercliBiiti 
nnfcctnrert  induce  them  to  cutcnd 
op«mtii}iiii,  ftad  to  become  appli- 
to  b*nke™  for  increwed  sdTmnees, 
S  if  made  in  Dotes,  are  not  jinid 
to  penona  who  return  them  into 
it,  but  are  partially  expended  in 
a  vagei,  aod  pasd  iolo  the  Ta- 
HiaDQeln  of  retail  trade,  where  the; 
ifl  directly  effective  in  producing 
bet  rise  of  prices.    I  cannot  hut 

that  thia  employment  of  bank 
nmat  bare  b«en  powerfully  opera- 
n  prices  at  the  time  when  notes 
I  and  tiro  ponnda  value  were  per- 
I  b;  law.  Admitting,  however, 
be  prohibitinn  of  notes  below  Rvo 
1  hiia  now  rcndennl  this  pjirt  of 
jpention  comparativoly  imij^ifi- 
by  greatly  limiting  their  applica- 
to  the  payment  of  wagei,  there 
lllcrfiniaof  tbeiriniitmmenlality 

oomee  intn  play  in  (he  Inter 
tof  apeculation,  and  which  f<imi9 
nincipal  argument  nf  the  mora 
«le  mpporters  of  (he  currency 
r.  Though  advances  by  bankcn 
Idom  demanded  for  the  purpose 


yin^  on  speculation,  tbcy 
*  demanded  by  unsuccessful 
latora  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
id  the  eompetilioa  of  these  spccu- 
Ibraahareofthe  loanable  cnpital, 
I  even  tboH  who  hare  not  specu- 
more  dependent  than  bcfiire  on 
nior  tbe  advances  they  require. 
!MI  the  ascending  period  of  specu- 
BLlld  the  revulsion,  there  Is  an 
-a],  extending  to  weeks  and  some- 
months,  of  struggling  against  a 
Tha  tide  havinj 
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and  tberefort  prolongfs  and  increases 
the  drain  of  the  precious  metals  for 
eipoilation,  which  is  a  leading  feature 
of  (his  atsige  in  tbe  progress  of  a  oom- 
mennal  crisis:  the  continuance  of 
which  drain  at  last  endanKering  tha 
power  of  the  banks  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagement of  paying  their  notes  on 
demand,  they  are  compelled  to  contract 
their  credit  more  suddenly  and  severely 
than  wonld  have  been  necessaij  if  they 
had  been  prevented  from  propping  up 
■peculation  by  incivased  advancea,  after 
the  time  when  tlie  r«c«l  had  bMoma 
inevitable. 

J  3.  To  prevent  this  retardation  of 
the  recoil,  and  ultimate  aggravation  of 
its  severity,  is  the  object  of  the  scheme 
for  regulating  the  currency,  of  which 
Lord  Oventone,  Mr.  Norman,  and 
Colonel  Torrens,  a-ere  the  first  pro- 
mulgators, and  which  has,  in  a  slightly 
mollified  lomi,  been  enacted  into  law.* 

•  I  IMnk  njiiir  JnsUllfd  In  alSrmlng  that 

the  mIclgulDn  of  comnierclsl  nvuliloni  Is 


lertjbllllr  or  th*  Bank  nole."    Bat  1  nml 
H  eiDuwl  for  DOt  mEUchibv  any  ter^oiu  Im' 


engBcec 


^me[lts.     It  U  this  stage 
of  the 


linarily  marked  by  a 


note  circulation.  That 
lie  does  naaolly  take  p'oee,  is 
1  by  DO  one.  And  I  think  it  must 
Imittol  that  this  increase  lends 
ilong  the  dnration  of  the  apecula- 
:  that  it  enablei  the  speculative 
I  to  be  kept  u]i  for  some  time  nHer 
woaU  otherviao  have  colLapsedi 


nagcmant,  prBcti»i]  u 


London,  and  pertiapi  ml 
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B  liodt, 


miijte  lEe  pi 

tiei^  or  in  otlicrwDnlKan  lo 

Swd  in  tk  ftM  luUnot 

milluma.*  AU  imam  TttrmA  tiwt 
amoont  rnnit  b«  m  fttchnga  Iv  Inl- 
licra;  of  which  tba  Baok  k  banni  to 
pnrchiiM,  at  ■  trifle  Mow  flw  Mint 
nJnktion,  aavqoantitTiriiiah  iiaSerad 
U  it,  gMag  lit  Bote*  m  cnJiuiM.    In 

regiri  thuraforo,  to  «ny  iaatie  o?  note! 
bcTond  Hie  limit  of  foiirtocn  millicns, 
Iks  Bank  ii  pitrctj  pnaaive,  laTiiig  no 
function  but  tlie  compulBOiy  one  of 
giring  its  notesforgold  at  3t  U:  9rf, 
and  gold  fOTiU  note*  at  3l.  ITt.  lOJci^ 
wbenover  and  by  wbomnocTer  it  is 
called  npon  to  do  m. 

Tlie  object  for  wliirh  tbia  moehiioiBm 
ia  intandod  ii,  thai  llie  bank  nato  cnr- 
rencj  may  vary  in  ita  aniount  at  tbe 
exact  times,  and  in  tbr  exact  dc^^i?, 
in  which  a  purely  mclnllic  currency 
would  TRiy.  And  tha  preciona  mctala 
being  tbe  commodity  that  bos  hitherto 
approached  nearest  to  that  in  variability 
in  all  the  cirGBmabuices  inUucncing 
valne,  which  GtH  a  commodity  for  being 
adopted  oM  a  medium  of  exchange,  it 
aecnii  to  be  llioncht  that  the  oicel- 
Unce  of  the  Act  ot  1844  ii  fidly  nuula 
out,  if  under  ita  operation  the  ismica 
Gonfurm  in  al!  their  variation]  ofqiiao- 


nxMi  lablllllUtdi  •Dd  ami  thn  Ilw  jn- 
Brmt  I*  llmllvd  to  twn-lbtrda  of  the  imounl 
of  Ihg  giiiiali7noUita  btUiirtlt)>  •upvnednl. 
Umter  tUa  innUgD,  tba  amoant  of  notai 
which  Iln  Bulk  tf  Bn(lHid  Ii  now  u 
llbenj  to  Ihu  agaliift  Hflaritla^  1i  rather 
nndn  fliaftMm  aadah^mnncmi. 


lilT.  and  llwnfiH*,  m  m  ivfe^  4 
-nlu*.  to  On,  -fwiatti^  wU^^ 
taku  plM*  b  »  vKivmj  akillr  » 
tallic. 

Kow,  all  rwimhfc  MBawaft  4 
lfa«  Act,  in  «anaHM  mA  iti  mf 
poitcn,  aeJoiawM^  ^  an  b^M 
laqntBta  af  aaf  wifcatitttle  trM 
nneiiHU  matala,  tb^  it  ikitU  a* 
farm  exactly  in  ita  psraaoBBlnte 
to  a  meliillio  aLKitdard.  AadllliTW. 
that  laloa^  aa  it  ia  onnTertiklf  Bt 
apesia  on  dmiMtaJ,  U  don  mbI  msKw 
oonionik  Dot  wlten  tba  taka  <(* 
tnatalHa  or  of  any  etbar  cnmsiy  b 
^ohia  iC  Ihera  an  twti  jiona  tn  b 
oimUmM;  the  nenmuia>i.tarMina 
nlna,  mA  Oia  fincUiatiaii.  Il  ita 
Urn  pilMunl  value  of  •  ^^a 
ownav,  «at  tha  value  of  a  jaxr 
MiMW  laglt  ta  oeoform.  Bu  U» 
u M  aMMBreaun  wlir  il AatU k 
PMvuM  la  aonlomi  la  tfo  '  ^  ^- 
-'-     ™hB-  r---  -"    -     -  ' 

With  raepeet  to 
thing  de^inbla  ia  that  tixfj  ahedl  b 
the  amallest  poaaible.  Now  tba  ti* 
ationa  in  tbe  valne  of  (be  csm^ 
are  detormined,  not  b/j  ha  nalld 
whether  it  eooMat  of  gold  or  of  mn 
bnt  by  the  expannoDB  and  o^nkM 
of  credit.  TodiaooTcr,  aanbn.^^ 
curreDcy  will  oonfcnn.  (ka  mart  mm^ 
to  tbe  p<rmaMnC  tbIub  of  tba  indM 
loetali,  we  mut  find  nwwr  MiiiV- 
rency  (be  variationa  in  credit  «n  k«l 
fnqncnt  and  laaat  cxtrama.  Hi^ 
whether  tbia  object  ia  beat  illiiiii 
by  a  meCatlic  cmTBOCy  (and  ihaital 
by  a  paper  cnrrencjf  auctlj       *~ 

ing  in  quantity  to  it)  ' 

question  It  *--  -•--■' 
prove  that 
follcwa  all  1 

of  a  metallic,  leaila  lo  more  viokat » 
tnlaions  of  credit  than  od*  whkk  it 
not  held  to  tbia  rigid  oanJbnaiir,  k 
will  fidlow  that  the  conoicf  oA 
agrees  moat  exactly  in  qnantily  •>' 
a  metallic  cuttcdct  ia  not  IImI  rfM 
adheres  clnieRt  lo  ita  vdne;  &«iiB 
aay,  ila  pennanent  valne,  witfc  aM 
alone  ofToement  ia  dcdreUo. 

Whether  thii  ia  reallj  ^  am» 
BOt  we  wiU  now  inifiiira.    JUd  1^ 


«decid^.    TfkXril 


BEaDI.ATIOS 
raadar  i^llwr  the  Act  ^fec^M 
cticd  olgect  ohiefl/  relied  oa 
rfanee  b;  the  more  Mber  of  it* 
ei,  that  of  ureeting  ipecnla- 
eneiona  of  credit  at  an  eadier 
>itli  a  lea  drain  of  gold,  ud 
toQj   hj  a  milder  and  mare 

proceae.  I  tbiuk  it  moet  be 
i  that  Ic  a  cerlnin  degree  it  i* 
hi  in  thi*  object. 
aware  of  what  may  be  nr^od, 
Kmablj  nr^d.  in  oppoaition  to 
nion.  It  may  be  uid,  th&t 
iu  time  uTiTea  at  which  the 
ire  preeeed  for  increued  ad- 
to  enable  ipeculalors  to  fulfil 
pagementa,  a  limitation  of  the 
:  notei  will  not  prevent  the 
f  odierwiea  willii^,  from  mak- 
IB  adnnces;  that  they  have 
lir  depoolB  aa  a  eource  from 
lani  may  be  made  beyond  the 
lueh  ii  eoouBtent  with  pm- 
a  baiiken ;  and  that  even  If 
need  to  do  eo,  the  only  effect 
e,  that  the  deposila  themaelTai 
le  drawn  ont  to  mipnly  the 
f  the  rlepotitore;  which  would 

an  much  aa  additioii  to  the 
itei  and  coin  in  the  bands  of 
tic,  a*  if  the  nntea  thenuelTea 
neaaed.  Thia  a  true,  and  ia  a 
it  aniwer  to  thoao  who  think 
I  adnncea  of  banka  lo  prop  up 
apecntatlana  are  objectionable 
■a  an  iDcrvaae  nf  the  currency. 

mode  in  which  they  are  really 

It,  iaatead  of  increaain^  their 
ti,  the  banki  allow  their  de- 

0  be  drawn  oat,  there  ii  the 
craaae  of  curtcncT  (for  a  abort 

leart)  but  there  ■■  not  an  in- 
f  loan  a,  at  the  lime  wheu  there 
>  be  a  diminution.    If  Ihny  do 

1  their  diaconnta.  not  bj  nieana 
I,  bat  at  the  expense  of  the 

done,  their  depoaili  (pn^rly 
1)  are  definite  and  exhonatible, 
3lei  may  be  increased  to  any 
.  or,  after  being  returned,  may 
lad  withonl  limit.  It  is  true 
bank,  if  willing  to  add  inde- 
lo  it*  liabilitiei,  haa  the  power 
ng  ilB  nominal  depoaila  aa  ns- 
a  fund  ••  ill  iMna*  conM  be; 
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it  hsa  only  to  make  ita  adTancae  in 
a  book  credit,  which  ia  creating  da- 
ponte  out  of  it*  own  liabilitiei,  tli> 
money  for  which  it  hai  made  itidf 
reeponKble  becoming  a  depoait  in  ill 
handi  to  be  drawn  againat  by  cheqtMf ; 
and  the  cheqnei,  when  drawn,  may  be 
liqaidaled  (eitlieT  at  the  came  bank 
or  at  the  cWring  houie}  without  the 
aid  of  note*,  by  a.  mm  tranafer  of 
credit  brim  one  accouut  lo  another. 
I  apprehend  it  i*  chiefly  in  thia  way 
that  undue  eitenaiona  of  credit,  in 
period*  of  ipecuUtion,  are  commonly 
made.  But  the  bank*  an  not  iikelV 
to  peraiat  in  thia  coane  when  the  tliM 
begina  to  turn.  It  ii  not  when  their 
depoeit*  have  already  began  to  flow 
out,  that  they  are  likely  to  oresto 
depoait  aoeuunta  which  rapreaen^ 
inatead  of  fundi  placed  in  their  hand*, 
freab  liabili^ei  of  their  own.  Bat 
experience  proTea  that  extenidon  of 
credit  in  the  form  of  notaa  goea  on  long 
after  the  recoil  from  over-apeculation 
haa  commenced.  ASHien  thu  mode  of 
reaiatlng  the  revaUioQ  ii  made  impo*- 
aible,  and  depoiite  and  book  eredita  am 
loft  aa  the  only  eource  from  which 
undue  adTancea  can  be  made,  the  rata 
of  interest  ia  not  so  oflen,  or  ao  louit, 
prevented  from  riling,  after  the  diffi- 
culties conaeqocnl  on  excess  of  apecn- 
lation  begin  to  be  felt.  On  the  con. 
tnry,  the  ncceaaity  which  the  baaka 
feel  of  diminishing  their  adtaucea  to 
maintain  their  aolTency,  when  they 
find  their  dapoaita  flowing  out,  and 
cannot  supply  the  vacant  place  by 
their  own  notsa,  aooelerotea  the  liaa 
of  the  rale  of  intereat.  Speculative 
holders  ar«  therclbm  obliged  to  anb- 
niit  eaiiier  to  that  lose  by  rcaale, 
which  could  not  have  been  pravenUd 
from  coming  on  them  i 
recoil  of  nri  '      " 

credit  ta 

To  appreciate  Ibe  eSect  which  thu 
acceleration  of  the  criai*  has  in  miti- 
gating its  intenai^,  let  as  advert 
mora  particularly  to  the  natare  and 
efliicta  of  that  leading  feature  in  tha 
period  jost  preceding  the  collapse,  th« 
drain  of  gold.     A  rise  of  price*  pm- 


in  bank  nolM  bkv*  Mh 
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been  the  inRtrument,  is  not  the  less 
eifectiiiil  (if  it  lastH  long  enough)  in 
turning  the  cxcliAngot :  .ind  when  the 
exchanges  have  turned  from  this  cauRC, 
they  can  only  Iw  turned  hack,  and  the    them ;    bot    having 
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interett  riae^wliUtt  thaw  adi 
tinued.  Frioet,  having  riten  within 
any  iDcreaM  of  bank  notes,  coiU  id 
have  fiUlcn  withoafc  a  dimtaiitiot  tf 


naea   la 


drain  of  goM  8tt>pp«d,  oiihfr  by  a  fall 
of  prices  or  by  a  rise  of  the.  rate  of 
interest.  A  fall  of  prices  will  stop  it 
by  removing  the  cause  which  pn)4lucc<l 


qnence  of  an  eztonnon  of  credit  ik? 
coald  not  lall  without  a  contractioiiir 
it.  As  long,  therefore,  ai  tin  Bakd 
England   and    the  other  benb  pa«- 


it,  and  by  rendering  goods  a  more  ad-  severed  in  this  cooree,  to  ioog  qbU 
vantagcous  remittance  than  gold,  even  continned  to  flow  ont,  until  »  link 
for  paying  debts  already  duo.  A  rise  i  was  left  that  the  Bank  of  Emdaii 
oftliorato  of  interest,  and  consequent  >  being  in  danger  of  suspension  olf  ptf- 
fall  of  the  prices  of  Hernrities,  will  ments,  was  compelled  at  Uwt  to  cn- 
accomplish  the  purpose  Ktill  more  ra-    tract    its    disoonnts    so   grestly  ai 


pidly,  by  inducing  foreigners,  instead    suddenly  as  to  produce  a  much 
of  taking  away  the  gold  which  is  duo  .  extreme  Tariation  iu  the  rate  of  i 


to  them,  to  leave  it  for  •investment 
within  the  country,  and  even  send 
gold  into  the  country  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  increased  rate  of  in- 
terest. Of  this  last  mode  of  stopping 
a  drain  of  gold,  the  year  1847  ailbrded 
signal  examples.  But  until  one  of 
these  two  things  takes  nl.icc — until 
oithcr  y)rices  full,  or  llie  rate  of 
interest  risi»s — notliing  c'lu  possiMy 
aiTf'>t,  or  ev«'n  niodenvti',  tho  vlWwx  of 
gold.  Now,  ncitluir  will  prici-s  Inll 
nf)r  interest  rise,  so  long  as  tin*  un- 
duly expanded  credit  is  upheld  by  tin* 
continutjd  advaiiros  of  bnrikrrs.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  a  dniin  of  i^old 
h;LS  set  in,  o\o\i  if  bank  n<>t('S  luivo 
not  incre:\s<>il  in  <pmntity,  it   is  upon 


terest,  inflict  much  ereater  km  mi 
distrcsH  on  indiriduals.  and  dotao*  & 
much  greater  amount  of  the  ot^SaMf 
credit  of  the  country,  thaa  any  nil 
necessity  required. 

I  acknowledge,  (and  the  expeiieM 
of  1847  has  proTod  to  tho»  whoonr 
looked  it  before,)  that  the  miitM 
now  described,  may  be  wroy/Di,  tfid 
in  largo  measure,  bv  the  lUak  a 
P^iiirland,  tlirough  its  Je{v»sits  »Me. 
It  may  continue  or  evc-n  inirv»a.*«  its 
dis<N»unt8  and  ailvanres,  when  it  ^X'-A 
to  contract  them ;  with  the  ultifiwV 
<'ffiTt  of  making  the  rontractioa  mvA 
more  s<»vere  and  sudd'-'u  than  uwe*- 
sary.  I  cannot  but  think.  h.-vtrH, 
that  banks  whirh  counuit  ;bis  rirr 


them  that  the  contraction  first  }*;ills,     with  their  depiisits,  wouM  coniiai:  i: 


the  gold  wanteil  tor  exportation  hv.Uvj: 
always  obtained  from  the  i>ank  of 
Kn'j:laMd  in  exchanirc  f')r  its  Tiotes. 
Ihit   und'T    the    system    ^vhich    ])riN 


still  more  if  they  wen*  at  Iiif.-r:Ti^ 
make  increase<l  loans  with  thoirisaor* 
as  wt'U  as  their  «lepositH.  I  a^i  oa- 
pelled    to    think    that   the   Kiiii:  r?- 


cedfMl  IS  It,  the  J»;uik  of  Kiigland,  st  ric  ted  from  incrciising  their  iss-u-'i*.  i* 
being  sul»jectcd,  in  common  with  ;  a  real  imjKHlinicnt  to  their  nakin,' 
other  banks,  to  Ili<i  importunities  for  those  advances  ^vhi^ll  arrest  the  tii? 
fresh  advances  which  are  character-  at  its  turn,  ami  make  it  rush  like  * 
ifitic  of  sne.h  a  tinj<\  could,  and  often  torrent  afterwards  :  and  when  tii'  Aft 
did,  immediately  re-isMie  the  nott'S  .  is  blamed  for  interjK»sing  obstn'!"*!. 
^vllicll  hail  been  relunicil  to  it  in  I  a  time  when  not  obsla*.'le8  but  facility 
exchange  for  bullion.  It  is  a  great  .  are  needed,  it  must  injustice  rvci'' 
error,  certainly,  to  sujipose  that  the  credit  for  interposing  them  when  itrfT 
mischief  of  tliis  re-issue  chiclly  c«)n-  '  are  an  acknowlodged  lienetit.  la  ta"* 
sisted  in  preventing  a  contraction  of  particular,  thewlore,  I  think  il  mat'' 
the  currency.  It  was,  however,  nuite  '  l)0  denied,  that  the  new  t^ystem  ii » 
as   mischievous  as  it  has    ever   been 


supposed  to  be.     As  long  as  it  lasted, 

thi;   cfilux   of   gold   couhl   nut   cease,  '      ()  4.     Ihit  however  this  mayl'-J* 


real  improvement  upon  the  old. 

.         S  4.     Ihit  however  this  may 
since    neither  would  prices  fall   nor  ^  seems  to  mc  certain  that  these  ai> 
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.(agra,  whatovcr  vtlae  mn;  be 
on  them,  tiie  pnidiucd  bj  itill 
•ter  di«ilnntaigc>. 
ii  tba  tint  place,  b  large  eztDusion 
erodit  bj  tunkera,  tjiongh  most 
■tfiil  whan,  credit  being  already  ia 
inflated  it«te,  it  can  only  lerTg  to 
ud  and  aggnrate  the  coUapue,  ii 
it  aalatary  wben  the  collapxo  baa 
W,  and  wban  cndit  iDBteadaf  beiug 
•seen  is  in  distruaiDg  deficiency, 
I  increaaad  mdrsncei  b^  bankers, 
Wad  of  being  en  ndJiluin  lo  the 
inarj  amount  of  floating  credit, 
n  to  replace  a  man  of  other  credit 
ich  baa  been  euiidcnlj  deetmved. 
tecedently  to  1844,  if  the  Bank  of 
{Und  occaaionally  a^ravated  tbe 
•til^  of  a  commerciu  rtvalelon  by 
danng  the  collapie  of  credit  more 
If  and  thence  more  Tiolent  than 
eiury,  it  in  rctnm  rendnred  in- 
uabLa  eerviceii  during  tbe  revulsion 
it,  by  coming  forward  with  ad- 
CM  to  tupport  wlient  firm;,  at  a 
•  when  all  other  paper  and  almoat 
Mercantile  credit  bad  become  com- 
■tirely  ralueleH.  This  service  waa 
inently  conapicnons  in  the  crisia  of 
'£-6,  tht  Nverest  probably  erer 
«rienc«d  ;  during  which  Che  Bank 
RMed  what  is  called  its  ciroula- 
I  hf  many  niillioru,  in  adrancea  to 
n  maicaDtile  Erma  of  whoso  nlti- 
ta  Ktlvencj  it  felt  no  doubt ;  ad- 
cet  which  if  it  had  been  obliged  to 
hbold,  the  aeverity  of  the  criaia 
ild  hkn  been  sliil  rmater  than  it 
If  tba  Bonk,  it  ia  justly  — 


credit. 
i  thoaa  Dotea  are  not  intended  to 
nlate,  nor  do  they  circnlalo.  There 
»  mars  demand  for  circulalioii  than 
rg  was  before.  On  tlie  contrary, 
nkp;d  decline  of  prices  which  the 
t  m  sappoaition  presumes,  would 
•Manly  contract  the  demand  for 
niation.  The  notes  would  either 
"etDraed  lo  the  Bank  of  England, 
brt  aa  tbey  were  iasoed,  in  the 


itereepted  by  other  capitaliata,  who. 
daring  tbe  farrour  of  the  previous 
oicitcment,  had  contracted  habilitics 
which  [hey  might  be  imperfectly  pre- 
pared  on  the  sudden  to  encountOT.  In 
such  e  merge  nciea,  every  man  con- 
necled  witb  buaineaa,  who  baa  been 
trading  on  other  meana  than  bis  own, 
is  placed  on  the  derenirivo,  and  hii 
whole  object  ia  to  make  himself  aa 
Btroag  aa  possible,  an  object  which 
cannot  be  more  effectuallj  answcroi 
than  by  kee[iing  by  him  as  large  a 
reserve  as  possible  in  paper  which  the 
law  has  made  a  legal  lender.  The 
notes  thcmaelves  never  find  their  way 
into  the  produce  market ;  and  if  ^y 
at  all  contribute  to  retard"  (or,  aa  1 
ahould  rather  nay,  to  moderate)  "  the 
fall  of  prices,  it  is  not  by  promoting  in 
the  aligbtest  degree  the  effective  do- 
mund  Ibr  commodities,  not  by  enabling 
conanmera  lo  buy  mors  largely  for 
conaamption,  and  ao  giving  briakaeita 
to  commerce,  but  by  a  process  pre- 
cieelj  tbe  reverse,  by  euabling  the 
boldera  of  commodities  to  hold  on,  hj 
obatructing  traffic  and  repreaalng  COQ- 

The  opportune  relief  thua  aflbrded  to 
credit,  during  tbe  excessive  conlraclioD 
which  succeeds  to  an  undue  eipatuiea, 
is  coDsiatent  with  the  principle  of  the 
new  system ',  for  an  eitraonlinary  eon- 
tracliuo  of  credit,  and  fall  of  prices, 
inevitably  draw  gold  into  tbe  country, 
and  the  priociple  of  lbs  ayatem  is  that 
the  bank-note  currency  shall  bo  per- 
mitted, and  even  compelled,  to  enlarge 
itaelf,  in  all  coses  in  which  a  metallic 
currency  would  do  the  aame.  But, 
what  ihe  principle  of  the  biw  would 
enconrage,  ita  pravirions  in  this  in- 
Btanco  preclude,  by  not  Buffering  the 
Increased  issues  to  take  place  until  the 
gold  hai  actually  arrived;  vhich  ia 
never  until  the  worst  nart  of  the  crisis 
is  past,  and  almost  all  tbe  losses  and 
failures  attendant  on  it  are  consum- 
mated. The  machinery  of  the  ajstem 
withholds,  until  for  many  purposes  it 
oomaa   too    late,  the   vetV   me^ciai 
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wliirh  tlic  thcorj  of  the  nyfltcm  pre* 
BcnU^s  UH  tlio  ftppmpriate  rvmody.* 

Thin  function  of  uunkH  in  filling;  up 
till'  pip  luado  in  mercantile  credit  bj 
tlio  consi-quenccs  <if  undue  speculation 
niul  its  rt.'vul>i(in,  is  so  cntirelv  indis- 

m 

])cnsablc,  tliiit  if  t]ie  Act  of  1844  con- 
tinues unropeuled,  thuro  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  foresireinq:  that  its  pn>- 
vi^il>nH  must  be  suspended,  as  they 
were  in  1847,  in  every  period  of  great 
eomniorcial  <lifliculty,  as  soon  as  the 
crisis  has  really  and  c(mipletely  set  in.f 
Were  this  nil,  there  would  bo  no  abso- 
lute ine(»nsiHtency  in  maintaining  the 
restriction  as  a  means  of  preventing  a 
crisis,  and  relaxing  it  for  the  purpose 
of  relioTHg  one.  liut  there  is  another 
objection,  of  u  still  more  radical  and 
c«)mpreheu!>ive  character,  to  the  new 
system. 

Professing,  in  theory,  to  require  that 
a  paper  currcuey  shall  vary  in  its 
amount  in  exact  conformity  to  the 
variations  of  a  metallic  currency,  it 
jiri)vi(li's,  in  fact,  that  in  evory  case  of 
an  I  lllux  of  iTt'ld,  a  currcspoiiiliiig dimi- 
nution shall  take  place  in  tlu?  quantity 
<'f  bank  notes;  in  otluT  wortls,  that 
rvoiy  rxjtortation  of  the  pix-cious 
nutals  shall  be  virtually  drawn  f»i'ni 
the  cirrulatl<in  :  it  Ixinp:  assumed  that 
tliih  w«)nlil  \)ii  llic  case  if  iho  ciiiTcncy 
wen*  wholly  nn.'tallii\  This  tluMnv, 
and  these  practical  arranirenienls.  are 
!idapte<l  to  the  case  in  whiih  the  drai;j 
of  pi  lid  orii^inates  in  a  rise  of  prices 
j»r(»duee<l  by  an  urxlue  expansion  (»f 
ciiiTHncy  or  credit  ;  but  they  arc 
adapted  in  iio  eavir  beside. 

When  the  eldux  of  gold  is  the  last 

*  True,  tlie  Hank  is  not  precluded  from 
making  iiiorrascd  udvaneeslV-iin  its  dof-n.its, 
whieh  are  likely  to  bts  <.f  uuu'»iiiilly  lai::e 
ainiiuiit,  nine*',  at  thisc  pcriiii|.<«.  every  one 
loavo;}  his  iiutiioy  in  d<<]N>sit  in  t)riler  to  ha\c 
*t  williin  f-all.  ilut.  th:it  the  «lci  «i.sils  are  not 
ftlv. ays  Minicicnt,  was  eon('hisi\eIy  pruxt'.l  in 
1.*»17,  when  the  IJanU  stretched  to  the  \('ry 
xitmust  the  nioan»  oi'  n;lie\inx  cuiiuneree 
which  its  dc]iosits  aAurdcd,  without  aliayinf^ 
the  panic,  which  however  cea>cd  at  once 
when  the  Government  decided  on  suspending 
the  Act. 

t  This  prediction  was  roriflod  <in  the  very 
next  eceurrenco  of  a  comuK>roial  eiisis,  in 
Kt7 \  when  (iovenunont  were  n.i;ain  under 
the  neccsslt,y  of  suspending;,  on  their  own  re- 
spoiuibility,'  the  pruvisions  of  tiie  Acu 


8ta^  of  a  MtiM  of  effbcU  arinag  fin 
on  increaM  of  the  cuTvencyi  orfraBia 
expansion  of  credit  tantamount  ia  ii» 
eftoct  on  pricea  to  an  increase  of  co^ 
roncy,  it  u  in  that  caae  a  fair  asfom^ 
tion  that  in  a  puielj  metallic  ij£ea 
the  gold  exported  would  be  dravn  ftm 
the  currency  itself;    became  tuck  a 
drain,  being  in  its  nature  unfiotited, 
will   necessarilj  continue  as  koc  u 
currency  oud  credit  are  nodimiBMiel 
l>ut   on  exportation   of  the  predoH 
metals   often  arises   from   no  cum 
nftccting  currency  or  credit^  but  Hmpiy 
from  an  unusual  eztenaion  of  (cicip 
pa>'meut8,  aritting  either  fimm  tfaestM 
of  the  markets  for  commodities,  or  th^ 
some    circumstance  not    commuciiL 
In  this  class  of  causesp  four,  of  poiv> 
ful  ooeration,  are  included,  of  e^  d 
which  the  last  fifty  reazB  of  1^2^^ 
history  aiford  repea'teil  instances.  "^ 
first  is  that  of  an  extraordinary  iiDRi$B 
expenditure    bv    government,   either 
political  or  military  ;  as  in  the  rtoIa- 
lionary  war,  ai.d,  as  loncc  as  il  Ii.-::i, 
duriiii;  the  laio  irar  with  KussijL   He 
hccond  is  the  caso  of  a  large  ei[>.  rjr 
tion  of  capital  fi>r  foreign  inTe»:iisDt; 
such  as  the  loans  aud   niijii:i^  i.p?rv 
lions  which  partly  tout  rib  uti-u  :u  le 
ciisis    cf    lb-*."),     ami     the    Anurliia 
^*pecnlatiun.■i  which  were  the  jriihii-i 
(;ans(i  «.f  tiie  cri-iis  of  IbiJy.     The  ib'irJ 
is  a  iailure  of  crops    in   iho  ciHiiiinci 
which  siipidy  the  raw-  matt  rial  oi  ix- 
portant   manuiactures :     >uca  A3   :lie 
c»;ion  failure  in  Anurric.-i,  which  wi- 
l>ei]ed  Knirlaiul,  in  ly47,  to  ii.jiir  t> 
u.->nal    liabilities    for  tiio    purcbai-;  ■: 
that  ci.uimodity  at  an  advun-.-ei  y-.-ia. 
Tho   fourth   is   a  bad    harvest  t^o  i 
^^real  eonscquent  iniporiatit^ii  '^f  jV-.i; 
of  whieh  the  years  li>iG  and  LSiT  y::- 
.-enled  .m  «.xaniido  .suri'.ii»iii.g;i;iiL:B- 
Cedent  cx]H.'rience. 

In  none  (»f  those  ca^es,  if  iht  •"'.'■• 
reney  were  nu  tabic,  would  the  ::il.ljr 
.silver  ox  ported  tor  the  pi:rp.«,-fc  ii 
(ju  eh  tion  im  necessarily,  <ir  eveii  ?r» 
bably,  drawn  wlmlly  from  the  cirL-"u> 
tion.  It  would  be  drawn  tn*m  ii» 
hoards,  which  under  a  nn  lall.'i:  ar- 
rency  always  exist  ti)  a  very  ."*.>'• 
amount;  in  uncivilized  c.iualriei  ia 
the  haudo  of  all  who  cau  aajiiiit;  ia 


of  btnkan' 

liii  "  laanirf  ioto  the  Currency  Prin- 
ciple," iemn  teitimon/  to  this  bet ; 
bot  it  ii  to  Mr.  FullBTton  that  the 
pnhlic  mn  indebted  for  the  clenreit  uid 
BOCt  latiifactorf  elncidatian  of  It.  Aa 
I  an  not  aware  that  this  part  of  the 
tltuorj  of  cumnej'  ho*  been  Kt  farih 
br  aaj  other  writer  with  anjthing  like 
tM  aaiM  degree  nf  completenev,  I 
■hall  quote  ■omen'hat  largely  from  tbie 
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those  ilatei  which  lie  ezpoeed  to  hos- 
tile ioTBiiOD,  or  whoee  eocial  condition 
ia  nniettled  and  menacing,  the  motii'a 
indeed  mint  itill  be  very  etron); ;  and 
in  &  nation  can^nng  on  an  uiieneiTe 
commeree,  both  foreign  and  inlemal, 
withont  any  coniidcrBble  old  from  any 
of  the  bimlung  inbBtitutea  for  money. 


dapn^ctiim. 


_  .  ^ n  who  haa  ever  reiided  in 

■B  Aeiatio  conntiy,  vhera  hoarding  ii 
carried  on  10  a  far  lai^r  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  eiiitmg  ntock  of 
wealth,  and  when  the  practice  hae 
become  mneh  more  daaplT  engraAed 
b  the  habiti  of  the  people,  hj  tradi- 
tieOBfT  apprehension  I  of  inaecnrity  and 
tin  dilEcntty  nf  finding  lafe  and  ramu- 
imVtiTe  inTeitmenti,  than  in  any 
Earnpean  commoniPr — no  penon  who 
hae  had  {wnonal  experience  of  ihia 
■tato  of  KXmtj,  can  be  at  a  loai  to  re- 
collect ianumerable  inatancea  of  large 
nctallio  tieaemui  extracted  in  times 
«f  necaniaTy  dilGcnlty  bom  the  coSere 
ef  nutiridnala  by  the  temptation  of  a 
bieh  rate  of  interest,  and  brought  in 
aid  of  the  public  neceHiliet,  nor,  on 
tiw  other  hand,  of  the  facility  with 
which  thoie  treasiirea  haTS  bren  ab- 
•nrhed  anin,  when  the  indacementa 
which  hu  dnwn  them  into  light  were 
as  longer  in  operation.  In  countriea 
nore  advanced  in  cinlizatron  and 
wealth  than  the  Aiiatic  priDcipolities, 
a«d  whera  nn  man  ia  in  fear  of  attratt- 
ng  the  ratMity  of  power  by  an  exter- 
na diiii^y  of  richei,  but  where  the 
interchaDge  of  com  modi  tie  a  ia  (till 
slRMKt  imiTeTHdly  conducted  through 
the  DwJiiim  of  a  metallic  circulation, 
ai  ie  the  cam  with  moat  of  the  com- 
icercin]  countriea  on  tbe  Continent  of 
Earope,  tbe  mnliTei  for  amatsing  the 
precioQi  metala  may  be  Icea  jiowcrfiil 
than  in  the  majority  of  Aaiatic  princi- 

Elitiei;  hot  the  ability  to  aceamuUte 
Ing  mora  widely  extended,  the  abio- 
'-y  amaaacd  will  be  found 


hta  qoanlity  amaaacd  will  be  found 
fnbaMT  to  bear  a  coniiderebly  larger 
■romrtun  to  the   population.*      In 


peniubly  requiroii  to  aecnre  tbe  regn- 
larily  of  pavmenls,  muat  of  themaeWea 
engrosa  a  almre  of  the  oirculating  cmn 
which  it  would  not  be  eaey  to  estimate. 
"  la  thie  coantry,  whore  tho  bonking 
ayttem  baa  been  carried  lo  ca  extent 
and  perfection  nnknown  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  and  may  be  aaid  to 
iiaTe  entirely  anpeneded  the  uee  of 
coin,  except  fiir  ratall  deaJinga  and  the 
purpoiea  of  foreign  commerce,  (he  in- 
centirae  to  private  hoarding  exiet  no 
longer,  and  the  hoards  have  all  been 
Iranaferred  to  tho  banka,  or  rather,  I 
ahoulil  aay,  to  tbe  Bank  of  Kngland. 
But  in  France,  where  the  bank^iole 
airculalion  ie  etill  comparatively 
limited,  tbe  quantity  of  gold  andaitver 
coin  in  eiialenoe  I  find  now  cnrrenlly 
estimated,  on  what  are  dsseribad  ai  the 
lateet  anthontiaa,  at  tho  enomioiu  aum 
of  liDmillionaalerling;  norii  the  esti- 
mate at  all  at  Tmnaoce  with  the  rea- 
sonable pnibabilitiea  of  the  caao.  Of 
this  vast  tnaiore  there  ia  every  reason 
to  pnanmc  that  a  very  Urge  preportinr, 
probably  by  much  the  greater  part,  is 
abiorbed  in  the  boards.  If  you  present 
(or  payment  a  bill  for  a  thousand 
francs  to  a  French  banker,  he  brini^ 
yon  the  ailrcr  in  a  sealed  bag  Ironi  his 
Strang  room.  And  not  the  banker  only, 
but  every  merchant  and  trader,  ao- 
cording  to  his  means,  is  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  by  bim  a  alock  of 
Club  anmcient  not  only  for  hia  ordinary 
diabureementa,  but  to  meet  any  unei- 
pccled  demaoda.  That  the  quantity 
of  specie  accumulated  in  Iheae  innu- 
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•U  one  Om  OoadBMrt,  whm  » 
Isidtatiaw  ■»   ttlU   dtbw  w. 
WMtJngar  wif  bofmttedf  <tpm,t 
fa  not  nwelT  fauMOM  is  itidf, 
•didti  of  bdnK  fai8Bl;r  dn*>  ^x^ 
and  ttimhiwdf  «f«B  &  'raat  ■■«<■ 
frm  MM  eooirtn  to  anoUier,  «itlii«(7 
Btd*,  if  IN,  eflMt  OB  priM^  er  aMMr 
■wliinri  ■MiiiMiiiiniiili,  m  wn  bad 
■NM    NuaifcMl*    pmA;"    moBg 

(iibM"a»ri8Mi 


■ad  tormlMS* 

Mrtfaa  of  A»  danwoirtd  pi 

nmllM«a,aDd  tUi  at  OavMytraM 
«lMii  tho  awlaU*  (took  of  O*  pm- 
dooi  motali  orcr  ft*  mxU  bad  om 
jaduMd  br  tb*  axorlkM  ef  Bf^aad  t 


TWa  ou  ba  no  dmbt  tlut  theae  e«a»- 
lnn«d  openttiaiu  wen  od  a  auUe  of 
*erj  eitraoTdiDsrT  roignitiide,  tlist 
lliej  vera  accomidished  withgiit  mj 
aenribU  iiynry  (o  oommeroe  or  patlio 
proeperitj,  or  any  ollisr  effect  than 
Boma  tampomy  deraDgemsnt  of  the 
oxchoDgH,  and  that  the  priTate  boardj 
of  treosare  accnmaUted  tbroDghanC 
Europe  dnriag  Ibe  war  mQvt  have  been 
tbe  principal  aource  from  which  all 
'   "'      wae  collected.  And 


DO  peraon,  1  think,  can  f^rly 
plata  the  Toat  superflm  of 
wealth  thoB  PTOTed  to  be  at  all  limei 


perflm  of  metidlio 


,  and,  thougb  inadomiuit 
and  inert  atate,  uvayi  raadj  to  ipring 
ioto  activity  on  Ibe  first  indication  of  a 
aofficieotly  inCania  demand,  wilhont 
feeling  themselTea  compelled  to  admit 
tbe  powibility  of  tbe  ramei  being  even 
■hut  Dp  for  yean  together,  and  the 
prodactian  of  the  metali  altogether 
■nspended,  while  theremightbe  icarcely 
a  perceplibta  alterBitioD  in  tbe  ei- 
cbangeable  valoa  of  the  metaL"* 

Applying  thii  to  tfaa  cncrency  doo- 
trine  and  ita  advocatea,  "one  micht 
ImagiiK^''  aaji  Hr.  FnllaTton,f  "  that 


»iZ-± 


XXIV.    I  4. 

rnippoaed  the  BoU  wUcli  bdaU 

ibr  eiportalioD   from   a   covBf 

g  a  eutroDcy  cxehinTdy  orafi^ 

B  cnllecied  by  Jabkla  al  du  tta 

~      markcta,  or  from  tba  tlUa  «f  da 

et*  end  rooTcetTi.    Tlwy  nawnM 

k  to  (be  eiiatenoe  of  aach  a  Hj* 

great  bmtnl  of  Ibe  metaU,  IhM 

uiiu.i  the  acltoQ  of  tbe  houdi  drpaift 

the   whale   econiinijr    oF  iatermUiaJ 

pay  men  ta   between    apecie^ireBliliat 

I'ninmunillea,   while    eny  tiftrtita  > 

money  ooUected  in  boo^  tf*  - 
Ijiii  ;»  must,  oven  eccor^inc  tJ  * 
cur.Jiccv  bypotheria,  be  whoDi  hafm 
Kible.  We  know  fnun  aipenaon  aijl 
eiir  mniu  parmecta  in  ^Id  and  lilis 
Bpe..ic-drcalatineconntri^s  arrca|BU^ 
-•  ■  meg,  of  Biakiue,  wilboal  tbi  ha« 
jrbanos  of  &«ir  islaRiil  jb 
sin.ity;  and  whence  i*  it  n^p"' 
ttint  thcso  paymeiita  conn,  tot  fat 
their  hoards?  X^  m  Uiink  b*T&i 
oy  market  of  a  aoaBti7  traaaHtiq 
....  t«  eichangvB  through  Ibe  n»ii<B 
cif  le  preciona  metals  ooIt,  mjulj  I* 
Ilk.  ,y  to  be  affeel.-d  by  tbe'noc^ml^  H 
m&kiag  a  fiKoiga  pAjiaeiit  ef  *>vial 
milliona.  Of  oomaB  tha  Baeaa^ 
could  only  be  aatiafiad  by  a  tnaNaa 
rioD  of  capital ;  and  wonld  aol  tk 
competition  ibr  the  poaaeaalf  of  etfa 
tal  for  tranamiaaion  which  the  eccaaB 
woold  call  (rath,  iMdeaaaiilr  naa  lb 
market  rata  of  intoreat?  If  the  pi^ 
meat  waa  to  ba  mada  by  dw  ganB- 
ment,  would  not  tile  giowttammt,bitl 
probability,  hava  to  opee  a  aaw  l» 
on  temu  mora  than  nanallj  hiiauaHi 
tothelenderf"  "miin  lij  niairbin 
would  it  not  be  divwn  wdav  ft^  tia 
depoaita  in  banka,  or  fino  Aa  waBMO 
which  mercbanta  kaep  by  thMaia  da- 
fault  of  bank^  or  would  it  att  aUMI 


of  ipeeie  by  pung  into  the  uan 
maixet  aa  bomiweTB?  "Aad  wm 
not  all  thii  inevitablT  aot  npaa  lia 
hoards,  and  draw  forth  inteactiTi^a 
portion  of  the  gold 
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iHTiod  to  K)  grut 


^mU 


J,  th«  baUoea  of  pajvunU  villi 
I  b11  Eniope  luw  for  about  fmr 
fwt  boan  m  faTonr  of  thu  gobd- 
M  gold  bu  boon  wmring  in  till 
iAdx  amooDt*  to  tbe  UDbeard-of 
t  tSaoai  foDrtMD  millioDi  atarliag. 
ail  thu  time,  has  anj  odo  heard 
ilaiat  of  anj  Kiioai  luSeriag  in- 
Ml  the  pet^e  of  the  ContinBDt? 
price*  then  boeQ  greatly  de- 
A  bejood  their  range  in  tbia 
rjr?  Han  wagca  falleD,  or  ban 
Mat*  b«M  exteniiTcly  minetl  b^ 
nutviMl  depraciation  of  tfaeir 
t    Thvn  faaa  ocoiutmI  DothinK 

■  kiiid.  TbotMiocofoaiDmerciai 
EiMMtU7  affiiin  hu  bean  OTer^- 
I  VTsn    and    tranqoil ;    and    id 

•  tnoro  pATticuIarlj,  an  improTing 
M  and  extended  commerco  bear 
no;  to  the  con  tinned  progreu  of 
alpro^rity.  It  nuijbe  doubted, 
1,  if  tbia  great  efflui  at  gold  baa 
nwu  fnm  that  portion  of  the 
iio  wealth  of  the  Datian  wbtcb 

eitcnlatca,  a  single  napoteon. 
It  haa  been  equaltj  obTious,  &Dm 
ndittnrbed  atatn  of  credit,  that 
iW  haa  the  lappl;  of  apecie  india- 
bta  for  the  oondact  of  oagiiioH  in 
rtail  market  been  all  the  white 
DTHpIed,  but  tbat  the  hoanU 
loaluiaed  to  hmieh  even  faciliij 
itefortlie  regobirity  ol  mercau- 
•Tmenta.      It  ii    of   the   verj 

•  of  tlM  metallio  ijralein,  that 
onda,  in  all  caaea  of  probable 
•ace,  ahonld  be  eigual  to  both 

■  ;  tbat  tbej  ibovld,  in  the  fint 
npplr  the  ballion  demaDded  for 


(he  c 


I  keep  op  the  bume  diculation  to 
itiraate  ^x>Inp1GmeDt■  Everj'man 
g  nnder  that  iTilem,  vbo,  in  the 
r  of  bia  buaineea.  maj  bare  fre- 

to  foreign  conolrioa,  must  either 
ij  him  a  aofficifrat  treaaare  of  hia 
r  mnat  ha*e  the  mcana  of  bor^ 

ianough  from  hie  neigbbonn, 
J  to  luke  ap  wbeii  wanted  the 
It  of  hi*  remittancea,  but  to  en- 
lim,  raoreorer,  to  earrj  on  bia 
rj  trtBMOtiona  at  honxt  without 


extent  ai  ia 
Eogland,  one  great  reserre,  in  a  un^ 
eatabliabment,  the  Bank  of  England, 
luppliei  the  place,  aa  far  aa  the  pre- 
eioas  metal*  are  concerned,  of  the  mul- 
titndlnoua  reaerrea  of  olher  conntriei. 
The  theoretical  principle,  thcrefon,  of 
the  currency  doctrine  would  require, 
that  alt  tboM  draina  of  the  metal, 
which,  if  the  carranoy  ware  purely 
melaUic,  would  be  tuken  from  the 
hoarda,  ahonld  be  allowed  to  operate 
tntly  upon  the  reserre  in  tbe  coaera  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  without  any 
attempt  to  atop  it  either  by  a  dimino- 
tion  ol  the  cniieacy  or  bj  a  contraclion 
of  credit.  Nor  to  Ibis  would  there  be 
any  well-gronnded  objection,  unless  the 
drain  were  so  great  as  to  threaten  ths 
eihanstian  of  the  reserve,  and  a  ooU' 
aeqaent  stoppage  of  payments ;  a 
danger  againat  which  it  la  poasiblo  to 
take  adeqaalo  precaulions,  because  in 
the  casea  which  we  are  contideriag, 
the  drain  ia  for  foraign  payments  of 

■oon  aa  these  are  effected?^  And  in  all 
ayalflms  it  is  admitted  that  tbe  habi- 
tual reserre  of  ^e  Bank  should  exceed 
tho  utmost  amount  to  which  experience 
warrants  the  belief  that  aoch  a  drain 
may  extend ;  which  extreme  limit 
Mr.  Fallarten  afBnna  to  he  seven 
millions,  but  Ur.  Tooke  recommends 
an  aTeriige  reserve  of  ten,  and  in  bis 
last  publication,  ef  twelve  millions. 
Under  these  circumataDcea,  tbe  habi- 
tual reaerve,  which  would  never  be  em- 
ployed in  discounts,  but  kept  to  he  paid 
outeiclusivcly  in  exchange  lor  cheques 
or  bank  notes,  would  be  lufficient  for  a 
crisis  of  this  description  ;  which  (here- 
fore  would  paaa  off  without  having  its 
difficulties  increased  by  a  contraction 
either  of  credit  or  of  the  circulation. 
But  this,  tbe  moat  advanla^oou* 
dijiovement  that  the  case  admits  of, 
and  not  only  consistput  with,  but  re- 
quirEd  by,  tbe  professed  principle  of 
the  syatcm,  tho  panegyrists  of  the 
arstom  claim  for  it  aa  a  grtsat  merit 
that  it  prevents.  They  boiut,  tlist  on 
the  first  appearance  of  a  drain  for  ex- 
portation, (whatever  may  be  its  cause, 
and  whether  under  a  metallic  currencT 
it  would  involie  a  oontraclion  of  crodlt 
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vnot)  Oa  Bank ia  at  odm  aUigeS  to 
OBrtail  ila  adnaoa.  And  tUi,  ba  it 
Temambend,  wbon  tbare  baa  baa*  so 

qtacnktiTa  tua  ef  prieea  vkU  it  ii 
indiqMiiaaUa  to  otrrectj  ao  wkimb) 

tiaii;bQt  tbadamuMifiTg^  iiid^ 
woMOoad   Vx  feraigB    mmanii  m 


uwii  ■M|i]iBwag  mat  UH  luawffu  ■ 

lanffieiBut  to  BMat  tba  ftnisQ  p^** 
MBnt^  asdokit  toa  ****"*  wMraw 
tanulEa  then  ban  to  batafcam  ftiaa 


iaoraaaad  in  iereritjr  W  tba  aapnatioa 
«f  tba  banking  fiom  Uw  imm  da|«rt- 
ntot  llaeaaaiagMMaUratatidM 
if  tba  Ant  mlj  opmtod  in  oaa  «^r, 
naady,  bj  pmai&Bg  O*  Bank,  wbn 
fthaa  parted  witb  {»])  time  milUaDa 


«f  ito  natt%  ftvn  ■ 
■otM,  In  ^aauta  or  olbar  ad*Biicet 
Bnt  tba  Aot  laaUj  do«a  mooh  man 
tbaa  tUa.    It  i«  mH  kam,  tbat  tba 

tba  li&nlriDg  department.  The  bsnk 
depoelts  coOBtitute  the  bnlk  of  ihs  rmem- 
ployed  and  HiRpOBahla  capital  of  the 
cmmliy ;  and  capital  wanted  for  forei^ 
pajmcDti  ii  almost  alwaj^  obtained 
mainl]'  b;  drawing  out  depoaiti.  Snp- 
poaing  three  millionB  to  be  the  amoont 
waatM,  three  million!  of  notes  are 
drawn  from  the  banking  department 
(either  direct);  or  throngh  the  private 
bankerg,  who  keep  ths  bulk  of  their 
raiervei  with  the  Bank  of  EngUnd], 
and  the  three  milliODS  of  notei,  thni 
obtained,  Hre  pre«en1«d  at  the  Inue 
Department,  and  exchanged  against 
gold  for  exportation.  Thni  a  drain 
upon  the  oountij  at  large  of  only  three 
mlUiDni,  ii  a  drnin  upon  the  Bank  vir- 
tuatlj  of  ail  millionB.  The  deposita 
ba*e  loat  three  milliona,  and  the  re- 
aerro  of  the  luue  Department  baa  lost 
an  equal  amount.  As  the  two  depart* 
mentB,  lo  long  aa  the  Act  remains  in 
operation,  cannot  even  in  the  utmost 
^Iraioit;  help  one  another,  each  mnit 


r  br  » ■ 


era.  whioh  baa  boo  mknd  V 

0  milliow.     Ita   liabilitiea  btna; 
drarGaBe<l  tlir««  milliaiu,  br  im 

of  that  amoDiit  of  deponw,  i^  » 

e,  on  the  otimny  banking  pnai^ 

-  third  of  tba  Kabililw«,  will  faavs 

ictioa    of  one  miUioa.      Bn  ii 

ir  two  tatlliona  it  moil  pnicm  tf 

iiriung  that  MnotBit  of  advanaa  la 

out,  and  not   iBDowing  litaa.     Sm 

unl}'   must  it  ralac  ita  rate  el  bb- 

rwi,  but  it  niiMt  efieot.  bir  wfassM 

meanii,  a  dimlnuliart  of  two  nillikit  ; 

ike  total  amount  uf  ila  diacooul'.  ''  ' 

i""-t  sell  securitiae  ta an eqoalaii' : 

1  violent  actiao  on  tba  auaei  l 
for  the  piffpcaa  of  laplani^B^  '-' 

—  kin«  leaervo,  i»  wholij  oa8£L'> 
bj  heActoflMt.  lfiher«iliW< 
i.t  vbat  Act  did  not  exist,  the  T- 
instead  of  caatmctiii^  iig  disn  l 
would  eiraply  tranafer  two  mill. 
"itber  in  gold  or  in  notes,  [boa  . 
Issue  lo  the  Banking  r>enartm*E! . ' 
in  order  to  lend  them  to  ihe  polpl't 
tn  secure  the  aolyency  of  Ihs  Bui- 
IJppartniPnt  in  the  pveat  of  forth- r  .. 
T'lpofled  demands  by  the  depai! 
And  urdess  the  drain  coutimud,  '- 
Ti'ai-lind  BO  great  an  aiinount  aalofc 
eiceed  the  whole  of  &!" 
■earrvea  of  botb  depattauiB, 
iho  liank  would  be  under  no  ns — '" 
wiiilc  the  pressure  lusted,  of  wi 
ini:  from  commerce  iLa  accn 
nmount  of  accommodation,  ata 
intcreBt  oorreapondiiig  to  ibe  iu 


like] 


",C, 


BEQDLATIOH 
svare  it  vill  U  uiil  that  bj 
dmin*  ot  thii  dmnctsr  to 
fretlj  npon  tha  Bmnk  iMcnr* 
cf  eean  of  tbenmlm,  acon- 
^  the  currency  and  of  credit 
It  be  pnTcnted,  but  onlj  poal- 
rince  if  ■  limitBtiuD  of  itmuei 
:  reaorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
;  the  dr»in  in  ila  commenoe- 
«  ume  or  &  itill  i^realer  limi- 
luit  t«ke  pUce  kfterwards,  in 
'  acting  on  pricM,  to  brinj- back 
e  qnsotitj  of  gold,  for  the  iu- 
ble  purpow  of  replcnitbing  the 
wmt.  But  in  thii  ugumenC 
thinn  are  oreriooked.  In  the 
«,  the  a:o)d  mif^ht  be  brought 
t  by  a  lall  of  pncca.  but  by  the 
lOrt  rapid  and  conTenient  idc- 
a  rile  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
;  no  fall  of  an;  prices  except 
m  of  eecnritiei.  £itlier  Eng- 
xitiei  weald  ba  bought  on 
of  foTeicner^  or  Ibraign  aecu- 
Id  b  England  «on1d  be  sent 
H-  sale,  bolh  nbich  operations 
«  largelj  daring  the  mercan- 

lUry  poal- 


ifl  paeonUr: 


rtmtrtctail  tma  tulns  both  huidi 

(bat  ttch  of  hli  huidi  ibovl4  be 
M  Ifae  tvo  toiMlwT." 

IK*  bffbti  tbe  Canmltt**  at  tbe 
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tila  difficoltiet  of  1S47,  and  not  onl.T 
checked  the  efSox  of  gold,  but  tnmed 
the  tide  and  brougbt  tlio  nietal  bock. 
It  va*  not,  thorofura,  brougbt  back  b; 
a  oootractioD  of  the  currency,  tbongh 
in  thia  case  it  corlainlf  aaa  so  bj  a 
contraction  of  loana.  liut  even  this  is 
not  oloravs  indliipenaable.  For  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  Dot  neccBsiuy  that 
the  gold  should  return  iiith  tbe  Bame 
■addeaness  with  which  it  went  out.  A 
great  portion  vould  probablir  return  in 
die  ordinary  waj  of  coamien»,  iu  Mf- 
laval  for  exported  cominoditiei.  ne 
extra  gains  made  by  dealers  and  pni- 
dncen  in  foreign  countries  tlirough 
the  eitra  payments  ihey  receive  from 
this  countiy,  are  very  likely  to  be  partly 
sipended  in  increased  pnrcluueii  of 
English  commodities,  eillier  for  con- 
■omption  or  on  speculatian,  thougb  tlie 
eOect  may  notmloifestilself  wi^  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  enable  the  transmis- 
sion of  gold  to  be  dispense  J  with  in  the 
first  instance.  These  extra  porchoscB 
would  turn  the  bulmce  of  payments  in 
favour  of  the  country,  and  (jradually 
restoru  ■  portion  of  the  exported  gold  ; 
and  the  remainder  would  probably  be 
brought  back,  without  any  considerable 
rise  of  the  rale  of  interest  in  EngUod, 
by  the  fall  of  it  in  fuici^  countries, 
occasioned  by  tbe  addition  of  sanw 
million!  of  gold  to  the  loanable  capital 
of  those  countries.  Indeed,  iu  the  stats 
of  things  consequent  on  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, when  the  enormous  quantity 
of  gold  annually  pnxluced  in  Australia, 
and  much  of  uiat  from  California,  is 
distributed  to  other  countries  through 
Ecglimd,  and  a  month  seldom  passes 
wituout  a  large  arrival,  the  DiJik  ro- 
serves  can  replenish  themselves  witb- 
out  any  re-importation  of  the  gold  pre- 
viously carried  off  by  a  drain.  All  Uiat 
is  needful  is  an  intermission,  and  a  very 
brief  iotermlaiioD  is  suiEcient,  of  ths 

Far  these  rti 


cHiia  (that  produced  by  oier-specula- 
tioo).  It  on  the  whole  materially  aggra- 
vates tbe  severity  of  commercial  revnt 
siooa.    And  not  onlyai~ 
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tbaj    u»   ■Jm    nude    p       r 
freqiWDt.    "  8tippo«e,"  nji       .  G. 
WallMT,  in  •  cImt,  ini>uti>i,  uJ 

AraU;  GMUUDg  MM  of  Iha  bMt  h 
Iiw  dlieiuBiiaa  at  th«  antmit  qntftiM 
— "aappcMe  tb>^  of  »%hta«>i  uiUioM 
of  gdld,  ten  are  in  IkBiHDadepartmMt 
■nd  eight  are  in  the  buikiTiK  depart- 
ment.  The  t««ilt  u  tlie  Mine  ta  Dndar 
a  metallic  cunener  with  onir  eight 
mJUioM  in  ineerfe  inetead  <rf eighteen. 
....  Tlw  etiect  of  the  Bank  Aot  ii, 
that  Ibe  praeeedinnof  the  Bank  under 
•  drain  an  not  oetennlned  hj  the 
•nount  of  saU  within  iti  vanlti,  hot 
an,  nr  ooght  to  he,  detennined  hj  the 
mtiott  of  it  belonrinK  to  the  banking 
denaitment.  HV'ith  Um  lAalo  of  the 
gold  at  ita  di^poial,  h  mmj  find  it  m> 
vtitmaj  to  interfere  win  credit,  cr 


Ibn 

DO  down 

pricM,  if  •  drun  leare  ■ 

ftii 

reaen« 

%>^ 

With  oolr  the 

ha 

iking  re« 

m  (he  n 

etreatit 

fro 

rgin  it  has  fo  ope- 

o  on,  me 

etall  drp 

in,  by  couut^tS^c- 

■cmg,  lo  the  iruiiry 
rid;  and  if  it  fail 

of  the  commercinl  ii 

ia  destruction.  Hence  the 
nnd  fraqn^nt  voriatioTui  of  the  rate  of 
intcreet  unJer  Ihe  Bunk  AeC.  Since 
1847,  when  the  eye*  of  the  Bank  wire 
opened  to  its  true  position,  it  baa  felt 
it  Deeeuarr,  ai  a  precautiunary  iiicb- 
Burc,  that  every  variation  in  the  reterre 
ehoiiM  be  accompanied  by  Bn_  altera- 


the  Act 


in  the  ra 


Tom 


n  Ihe  Banking 
fBce 
irity 


Department,  ahould 

Department    alone,    ae 

unJcr  the  old  system  (or  the 

both  of  the  iamiet  and  of  the  Uepoaita. 

I  6.  There  remain  two  questions 
reapecting  &  bank-note  currency,  which 
hnve  alio  been  a  nibject  dC  conel- 
derable  diacuMion  of  late  years:  who- 
ttierlho  priTilege  of  providinf;  it  should 
he  confined  to  a  single  establiahment, 
mi^  aa  the  Bnck  of  EnL'land,  or  a 
plnralily  of  iwiian  should  be  allowed: 


!n  the  Ikller 
I       liar   )>r»cantiuiu  an-   twtrauia  __^ 
1.U    inbl*,  bj  |irotcct  (bo  lHilil(>nu(>«%, 

wt  Inaaeii  oasamaenA  bj  th<  ■— '  ■" 

is  cuurve  of  tho  prwitinc 
riB  Lhs  led  lU  to  altMch  t 
of  prcuUnr  importivuin  i 
(,  as  «)inpiu«d  nith  «tW 
11,      t,  than  acconi*  wiih  iIk 

rnlly  cofTVDt.     thftl  tfMrV 

Ki'     ill);  tlifl  ivguklHiii  uf  lonn'aAt 
■  I    rt  ul*  the  grneml   ruasa  nf  cnAU 

rtaalhovarcKolnsliiueeanulli^ 
.™.,i  Botea.  bowenr,  h»oea&r«lM 
prculinrily,  that  thar  an  IhpOD^  tel 
ofimlit  E.u9iei,inUr  «iii*i^(^br« 

(I-.,   p"'"!'      '  "''  ''irBuUitioii.  to  lultb' 


IP  use  ot  theciimklt^ 

.„,.„„„„i.^ 


were  aCoiislied  ;  there  is  sure,  fivakaf. 
time  to  come,  to  be  ■  coiuidcnblt  i^ 
ply  of  ihem  wherever  the  DHaae^ 
dosree  of  commercial  confidence  eii^ 
and  their  free  jue  it  permitted,  lit 
eiclusive  privilege,  therefore,  of  iaM| 
them,  if  reserTed  lo  the  goreTM>«at« 
to  some  one  body,  ia   »aomoc<imt 

KcuDiary  f;aiii.  That  thisgaiaMl 
obtained  for  the  nation  at  lai^ii 
both  practicable  and  deairahk:  ulit 
the  mannRement  of  a  Unk^Ha  » 
rencj  oiiglit  lo  be  so  completely  *>d»: 
nical,  so  eatircly  a  thing  of  fixed  (*•■, 
It  is  mode  by  the  Act  of  IS44,dai 

should  be  worked  for  the  profit  U  m 
privato  issuer,  Bather  than  for  ths  pi- 
lie  treasury.  If,  however,  a  fh*  b  . 
preferred  which  leaves  the  vaiialiW' 
in  the  amount  of  issues  in  any  itp» 

wliatever  to  the  -'---rnti flhii  ii««rr. 

it  is  not  desirable  that  to  the  tWTf» 
in;;  ntlribulions  of  the  goTamDiaaK  N  " 
delicate  a  function  shonld  be  ■¥■''- 
added ;  and  that  the  attentko  rf  di  < 
hciLda  of  the.  Hate  should  be  diirti-- 
from  larger  olyecta,  by  their  beivt^  ' 
sieged  witb  the  applicadouii  swi  >^- 
a  mark  for  oil  tha  attackiL  wUd  v 


REGULATION  OF  C0REEXCT. 
ver  inicd  to  tboK  dccnu^d  tn  b« 
tpoiuiblo  for  anv  acta,  however  ini- 
to,  GODDected  mtb  Iho  cepilHlion  or 
a  CBTTCDCj.  It  would  bo  batter  that 
f  ootei,  Bichiiigeable  for  sold 
-'iihonld  be  iaiiiicd  to  ■  nicil 
Knmt,  DOteiceedmg  the  mini  mum  of 
bank-Dote  cuiT«nc7;  tlio  remainder  of 
■  notes  wbicli  msj  be  required  beiug 
t  to  be  lopplied  either  I17  one  or  by 
lumber  of  priiate  banking  establisb- 
mta.     Or  lui  eitablisbment  lika  the 


lirentj  milliona  of  !ta  nolca 
tfao  goremment  without  intcreal; 
OCb  irould  (Hre  thi  tame  pecuniar/ 
TADlagB  to  tba  atate  oa  if  it  iuued 
tt  niuubcrof  ita  own  nolea. 
I%B  TCMon  oidinnrilj  allej^ed  in 
•demnatton  of  iho  ajilem  of  pliiiuliry 
{amcTs  wbicb  cxiiited  in  tnglanil 
|bt«  the  Act  of  1B44,  and  under 
■tain  UmitatiODB  atill  aabsisis,  ia,  that 
t  compelition  of  Iheau  dilTcrcnt  ia- 
»«   iaaiicea  ifaem  to  incrcaae    the 

l0Dt.  But  we  havo  aeen  tluiC  1I10 
verwhicb  bnnkcra  hare  of  augiiicat- 
-  their  iisuea,  and  the  depreo  uf 
(cbief  which  they  can  produie  by  it, 
I  quite  tritiinr;  compared  with  the 
Tcnt  OTer-eatiinale,  Ae  remarked 
Mr.  FnUartoDp*  the  citraonJinnry 
rente  of  banking  compi^lition  occiv- 
acd  by  the  calablishmpnt  of  llic 
it'Block  banka,  a  competition  often 
the  moat  ivcklcas  kind,  hns  provtil 
•rlj  powerleaa  to  enlarge  the  n^pv- 
m  maaaof thabanknoleuirculatiun; 
it  aggngate  circulaCinn  having,  on 
I  ooDtnlry,  actnally  decreaaed.  In 
I  Bbeeiice  of  any  apccinl  cose  for  an 
wptiUB  to  freedom  of  indualrr,  the 
>ersl  mle  onght  to  preTail.  It  ap- 
■ra  desirable,  however,  to  niainlnm 
I  crant  eatabliahmenC  liko  Clio  Itank 
Kngland,  diatiiij^niglied  from  other 
ika  of  base  10  ihio,  that  it  alone  ia 
jnired  to  pay  in  gold,  the  others 
ng  at  liberty  to  pay  tlieir  notea  with 
»•  of  ibecentml  eitablishment.  The 
ect  of  tfaie  ia  that  there  mn^r  be  one 
Ij-,  reiponaiblo  for  maintaining  a  re- 
ym  of  tbs  precious  metala  autScient 
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to  meet  any  drain  that  can  leaaonably 
be  exjwcted  to  take  place.  By  diue- 
minating  thia  rcHponsibility  among  a 
number  of  banka,  it  ia  prevented  from 
nperatiog  cfKciuioualy  upon  any  :  or  if 
it  be  atiil  enforced  againat  one,  the  n- 
aervei  of  the  motala  retained  by  all  the 
others  are  capital  kept  idle  in  pare 
wB«te,  which  may  bo  diaponacd  with 
hj  allowing;  them  at  their  option  to 
pay  in  Bank  of  I^ngland  nolci. 


§6.   Theqm 


remains  whether, 
in  coae  at  a  piiirniity  uf  iaaiiErs,  any 
peculiar  prcruuliona  are  needed  tu 
protect  the  holden  of  notea  from  the 
consequence*  of  failure  of  payment. 
Before  IS2I>,  the  insolvency  of  banks  of 


depriving  provident  indualrv  of  tho 
teaulla  of  long  and  painful  saving.  This 
was  one  of  the  ehicf  rcaaons  which  in- 
duced I'arliament,  in  that  year,  to  pro- 
hibit the  iaaue  uf  bank  nntcs  of  a  deno- 
mination below  five  pounds,  that  the 
labouring  clasaea  at  leaat  nii);ht  be  as 
little  aa  possible  exposed  to  participHto 
in  thia  auflering.  Aa  an  additional 
anfugunrd,  it  has  been  suggested  to 
give  tho  hijdera  of  notea  a  priority 
ovi-r  other  creditors,  or  to  requiro 
bookers  to  deposit  stock  or  olber  public 
■ecnrities  as  a  pledge  for  thu  wlmlo 
amount  of  Ibcir  issues.  Tho  insecurity 
of  the  former  bank-note  currency  of 
f  Ih/- 
lifiei 
'  (ha 
iglnnd,  had  actually  made 
tho  formation  of  safe  banking  en taUi ah- 
ahnblo  offence,  by  iiruhi- 
iittem'o  <if  any  haiika,  in 
itry,  whether  of  isiue  or 
deposit,  wilh  11  number  of  partner*  ex- 
"■  ail.  Tliis  truly  cUracteristio 
n  of  tbo  old  system  of  moi 


S,  both  a 


iway 


Sft 


radius  round  l.ondoD,  and  in 

lint  diatrict  alio,    as   far  aa 

depnalts.     It  nas  Iiuiicd  that 

rouH  .joint-stock  banks  since 

would  have   furnislicd  ti 
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■ntam  of  Eoglud  wmild  inn  bsan 
almMt  u  Monn  to  Um  public  m  Akt 
of  Scotland  (when  *— "H"[j  ma  mhnjs 
Am)  lua  bam  brtwo  ombniw  pak. 
fiottha  almart  imndibb  IiuUmm  af 
WbHw  inrlfrandnlaot  Luimiiimiuwl 
which  tliwa  inftUntkna  bw*  at  lata 
•fforded  (tbonsh  in  toae  cT  the  moat 
DOtorioui  oaoei   the  ddiiuiaeiit  mI«- 


liant    nek  l>«ca  kii)  <f 
■ODtb  of  the  1Vm4  at  IguL  Ob  ^ 


conGdentljr  eupiMaMi  la  be :  na  >  i 
dilScnlt  now  to  ranat  tbe  mukua 
lliat  if  pliu«li  ty  of  >a«n>ta  i*  elknaf  I 
aiiit,  lonie  Idiid  of  apecial  ■niii 
foroiir  of  the  fadden  of  notra  i^k  :  i 
exacted  ttM  AD  tmpoiatiiQ  ondicc. 


CHAFTBB  XXT. 


I  1.  Li  the  fbra^ologj  of  the 
MnrcaiiUlo  STiteie,  the  langeue  and 
doetrinei  of  which  wm  still  the  bos  of 
what  mej  be  called  the  piditic^  eeo- 
noiDT  of  the  seDing  daases,  as  dietiii- 
guiKUed  from  the  bujen  or  coniDmerA. 
there  is  no  wonl  of  more  frfquenC 
recnrtenca  or  mnre  perilous  import 
than  the  word  tinderielling.  To  nn- 
dcncU  other  eoentriei  —  not  ta  be 
ondersold  b;  other  countries  —  were 
spoken  of,  end  ere  still  very  ollen 
spoken  of,  slmost  as  if  they  were  the 
sdo  purposes  for  which  prodnction  nod 
commodities  eiigt.  Tto  feoKnga  of 
rirel  tradeinien,  prcTailing  unon); 
nstions,  Dreiniled  for  centuriea  nil 
tmne  of  the  eeoeral  comtnuntty  of  nd- 
lantago  which  commercinl  conntrics 
derive  from  the  prosperity  of  one  an- 
other: snd  that  commercial  spirit 
which  is  now  one  of  the  Btrongest  ob- 
etacles  to  wars,  was  during  a  certain 
period  of  European  bistor]'  their  prin- 

Even  in  tbe  more  enlightened  view 
now  attainabio  of  the  nnluni  and  con- 
cequenrCB  of  intemalioiiBl  comiDerca, 
•ome,  though  a  cempanitively^  Biuall, 
■psto  must  Blill  be  mndt^  for  the  fact  of 
commercial  rivalit^.  Nntions  may, 
^be  inJividnd  dealers,  be  competitors, 
wilh  oppoaiie  interesta,  in  the  markets 
of  Rome  commodities,  while  in  ethers 
they  ire  in  Ibe  mole  fortannte  relation 
«r  reciprocal  coitomers.     Tbe  beneSt 


once  thought  to  di 
■old;  hut,  ^nc<  - 
aielhe  mcAoc  t 
are  bouf^ht,  a  Imuum  m^h  ■ 
from  the  real  adrantaga  of  M^MM^ 
the  importa,  if  it  could  tMMtmtttt 
nations  to  take  any  of  itactoHiiliB 
in  exchange ;  and  in  pnportiM  Mfc 
competition  of  otbsr  ooaatarmmmfi 
it  to  offer  its  commodiliai  ond^* 
l^nns,  on  pain  of  not  mOiog  ika* 
all,  the  imports  which  it  obwn  kf  >b 
foreign  trade  are  procioad  «  pi^ 

These  point*  hare  been  admrt^ 
though  inddentally.iUnaba&dBaH 
of  tlie  procedinK  chaptan.  BH  d* 
great  apace  which  the  topie  ha*  Ai 
nod  conlinaes  to  fill,  in  «mmbU 
specula  tioni,  and  in  tbe  f^ 
aniicties  both  of  politidaM  mi  4 
denleis  and  nann&otuTan^ 
deairable,  before  qnittiDg  Iha 
of  intemaliDnal  exchange,  tsaL,_  _, 
few  observations  on  tba  tU^ritf  t\ 
do,  end  on  thoae  which  do  nat,Mlh  Ji^ 
cmmlriea  tonndetsell •'—      "- 

One  c 
other  ID  a  given  marka^ 

pellingherA 

a  the  firetplaeK^l*f  Iv 
ban  n  greater  adTBDlags  fhx  ■  a^. 
second  cnimtrc  In  the  proSictiM^  »' 
ftrtlclo  exported  by  boith;  '""  ' 
a  Erealpr  advantsigo  (aa 


can  onlyuaJuJ^J 
iiiBTkB(,to  da"* 
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Md^^tofuUj  ezplained)  not  absolutely, 
at  in  Gompmrison  with  other  commo- 
ities ;  and  in  the  second  place,  snch 
mat  be  her  relation  with  thio  customer 
Mmtrj  in  respect  to  the  demand  for 
leh  other's  prodocts,  and  such  the 
mseqaent  state  of  international  ya- 
0%  as  to  gire  away  to  the  customer 
Mntry  more  than  the  whole  advan- 
iM  possessed  by  the  riTal  country; 
Aerwise  the  riyal  will  still  be  able  to 
aid  her  ground  in  the  market. 

Let  us  rerert  to  the  imimnaiy  hypo- 
lesis  of  a  trade  between  England  and 
ennany  in  cloth  and  linen :  England 
ring  capable  of  producine  10  yards  of 
oth  at  the  same  cost  wiu  15  yards  of 
nan,  Gennany  at  the  same  cost  with 
\  and  the  two  commodities  being 
cchanged  between  the  two  countries 
Mt  of  carriage  apart)  at  some  inter- 
Mtiate  rate,  say  10  for  17.  Germany 
idtd  act  be  permanently  undersold  in 
m  Eogliah  market,  and  expelled  from 
,  imleis  by  a  country  which  offered 
It  merely  more  than  17,  but  more 
lu  20  yards  of  linen  for  10  of  cloth, 
bort  01  that,  the  competition  would 
ilj  oblige  Germany  to  pay  dearer  for 
oth,  but  would  not  disame  her  from 
qportinj^  linen.  The  country,  thcre- 
n,  which  could  undersell  Grermany, 
mt,  in  the  first  place,  be  able  to 
ndace  linen  at  less  cost,  compared 
itk  doth,  than  Germany  herself ;  and 

the  next  pkce,  must  haye  such  a 
■■and  for  cloth,  or  other  English 
minodities,  as  would  compel  her,  eyen 
biD  she  became  sole  occupant  of  the 
nkety  to  giye  a  greater  adyantage  to 
iglaDd  than  Germany  could  giye  by 
Hgning  the  whole  of  hers ;  to  giye, 
'example,  21  yards  for  10.  For  if 
t— i^  lor  example,  the  equation  of 
jernational  demand,  after  Grermany 
m  ezdnded,  gaye  a  ratio  of  18  for  10, 
tnnnnj  couM  again  enter  into  the 
npetition;  Gennian^r  would  be  now 
I  imderaelling  nation;  and  there 
old  be  a  point,  perhaps  19  for  10,  at 
iBch  both  countries  would  be  able  to 
■Btain  their  ground,  and  to  sell  in 

rid  enoogh  linen  to  pay  for  the 
or  other  English  commodities, 
'  which,  on  these  newly  adjusted 
sa  of  interchange,  they  had  a  de- 


mand. In  like  manner,  England,  as 
an  exporter  of  doth,  could  only  be 
driyen  from  the  German  market  by 
some  riyal  whose  superior  adyantages 
in  the  production  of  cloth  enabled  her, 
and  the  intensity  of  whose  demand  for 
German  produce  compelled  her,  to 
offer  10  yards  of  cloth,  not  merely  for 
less  than  17  yards  of  linen,  but  for  less 
than  15.  In  that  case,  England  could 
no  longer  carry  on  the  trade  without 
loss ;  but  in  any  case  short  of  this,  she 
would  merely  ho  obliged  to  giye  to 
Germany  more  cloth  for  less  linen  than 
she  had  preyiously  giyen. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  alarm  of  be- 
ing permanently  undersold  may  be  taken 
much  too  easily ;  may  be  taken  when 
the  thing  really  to  he  anticipated  is 
not  the  loss  of  the  trade,  but  the  minor 
inconyenience  of  carrying  it  on  at  a 
diminished  adyantage;  an  inconye- 
nience chiefly  falling  on  the  consumers 
of  foreign  commodities,  and  not  on  the 
producers  or  sellers  of  the  exported 
article.  It  is  no  suffident  ground  of 
apprehension  to  the  English  producers, 
to  find  that  some  other  country  can 
sell  doth  in  foreign  markets  at  some 
particular  time,  a  trifle  cheaper  than 
they  can  thcmselyes  afford  to  do  in  the 
existing  state  of  prices  in  England. 
Suppose  them  to  bo  temporarily  unsold, 
and  their  exports  diminished ;  the  im- 
ports will  exceed  the  exports,  there  will 
be  a  new  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals,  prices  will  fiill,  and  as  all  the 
money  expenses  of  the  English  pro- 
ducers will  be  diminished,-tl^y  will  be 
able  (if  the  case  falls  short  of  that 
stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph) 
^ain  to  compete  with  their  riyals. 
The  loss  which  England  will  incur, 
will  not  fall  upon  the  exporters,  but 
upon  those  wno  consume  imported 
commodities;  who,  with  money  incomes 
reduced  in  amount,  will  haye  to  pay 
the  same  or  eyen  an  increased  price 
for  all  things  produced  in  foreign 
countries. 

§  2.  Snch,  I  concdye,  is  the  true 
theory,  or  rationale,  of  underselling. 
It  will  be  obseryed  that  it  takes  no 
account  of  some  things  which  we  hear 
spoken  of^  oflener  perhaps  thsA.  axi'^f 


•It  BOOKIC   '      I 

ywtBg  •  eoontr;  to  be  nadtkHH. 

Aeoording  to  tb*  pncadiDS  dotbini, 
•  eonntn  ««uMt  be  •ntenld  is  nj 
tMomodf^,  ibIm*  tbe  linl  eoaitt~ 
hM  a  attHgu  iDdnoMMnt  tfaia  ft* 
far  diToting  its  kboar  aad  n^Ul  to 
podnetioB  «f  tlw  «sniDOd]^;  wi»>iK 
from  tb«  bot  that  bf  ddfaia  is  h  iwo^ 
itcmm  a  gnstn  nnng  ^  Ubowr  ud 
wpltol,  to  be  ibend  betwwa  itMlf  asd 
tti  ocutoMn — egieetorfnsTauBoftbB 
agn^eto  pndnee  tt  tfaa  world.  Hw 
udeiMllii^  tberafina,  thon^  a  lam 
to  the  nixlenoU  ouubIii,  U  an  adraii- 
lace  to  the  void  at  bage ;  Ae  mb- 
■titnlcd  tjumuwua  being  ow  wUcb 
economini  mon  tt  ibe  laboor  and 
eapJtol  of  mankutd,  aad  add*  more  to 
tbeir  oollMitiniraaltk  than  tfaa  eooi- 
neiM  aopeneded  brit.  Hm  adtaa- 
toge,  of  oodCM,  mnititi  tn  btfatc  abb 
to  produce  tbe  eenmoditf  sf  Mttor 
qnati^.  or  with  !■■  labour  (< 


rtvith 


wilhothcrtbmgi);  orparbape 
leu  labour,  but  in  leu  time ;  viin  a 
leai  pmtoDged  detention  of  tbe  capital 
employBd.  Tbia  may  ariae  from  greater 
natural  adTuitagea  (sach  as  aoil,  cli- 
mate, richneu  of  minea) ;  auperior  ca- 
pabilitj,  either  natural  or  acquired,  iu 
the  luboureni;  better  dirisiou  of  labour, 
and  better  loaU,  or  machinsTy.  But 
there  is  no  place  left  in  tbia  tbeorr  fur 
tbe  can  of  lower  wagea.  Tbio,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  theories  commonl  T  current, 
ii  a  favourita  cause  of  underselling. 
Wo  conlinnallj  heir  of  the  difadTao- 

^  nnder  which  the  Bnttah  producer 
'  ''  'n  foreign  Taarketi  and 
even  in  ma  own,  through  the  lower 
WBgeapsidbfhiaforeign rivals.  These 
lower  wages,  we  are  told,  enable,  or  are 
alwava  on  the  polot  of  enabling  them 
to  eell  at  lower  prices,  and  to  dislodge 
the  English  manufactnrer  from  all 
marlieli  in  which  be  is  not  artificiollj 
protected. 

Before  examining  this  opinion  on 
grounds  of  principlo,  it  is  worth  while 
to  bestow  a  mamont'a  coniidartilian 
upoQ  it  at  a  qneitlon  of  fact.  Is  it 
tme  that  the  wagsi  of  manufacturing 
libouT  aie  lower  in  foreign  coanliiea 
than  in  England,  in  an*  aenae  in  which 
low  wagea  an  an  ailTantaga  to  the 


tage  nnde. 
labours,  b 


itatitir    Hie  ubsn  ef  Gtr: -' 

J     ini  vnj  earn  laaameie  J*  >  ^ 

L„  dorahenotdoloMirnkT  I*-r 

fliclsiiqr  ooncide««d.  dtoi  )w  tix^ 

:  leae  to   )ui  «itiplo7er?    1Va|t 

;es  mar  ^  lower  aa  tbe  Ccntiiat 

«    ottbeCoBt  of  Labour,  w^iiflii  lb 

ipalili^  Mq 


=rlrthei 


wy     Tliml 


!«.«&& 


and  the  ConlinGnlal  rsiiDtrias. 

so,  the  opitMon  is  ttbennl  Hat  Ai^ 

trodofere  can  be  nnilvrMld  bf  ib* 
onlineDtol  rJTala  (rom  this  mnt  H 
ia  ontj  in  America  th>t  the  »«■«■ 
ia;>nind/acie  admiavible.  In  AiMb^ 
wages  an  naocb  bi;;brr  than  ia  Sm 
land,  if  we  mean  by  irnn>  llw  (bilf 
eaminga  of  a  labourer  :  Inii  tb*  jiin*a 
tiv«  power  nf  American  lafcoor  i»  • 
great— ill  efficiency,  c^mbiaal  w* 
ibe  favooraUe  drcmittliaMca  ib^M 
it  is  ciorted,  makes  it  worth  aa  aad 
to  tliB  purchaser,  that  the  C-M  •( 
Labour  is  lower  in  .Ani,ric»  liwi  ■ 
England  ;  as  ia  inilicatod  hj  the  fca 
that  the  poperal  raw  ot  profiu  U*4 

i  3.  Rnt  is  it  tme  that  low  mm 
evfn  io  the  sense  of  low  Cost  of  Lat«; 
..nable  a  cooHtrv  to  aeU  cheaper  la  ih 
<<>rciga  market?  I  mNin.  of  nsna 
low  wages  which  an>  vomnxa  U  0» 
whole    productivo     indnstrr   tf  Ik 

If  wigfi.  in  any  of  tbe  dq>artw«» 
of  iadustry  which  mtipp]j  eijwn  an 
ki'pl,  artiliciall)-,  or  by  mine  anUaul 
■■nuse,  Ulow  the  general  rale  d  ftga 
in  the  connlrj,  this  ia  a  »al  adnann 
in  tbe  forei;^  market.     It  ]ram  ^ 
fomparndVecost  of  prodoclioDstA*  . 
nrlicles,   in   relation    to  otben;  •* 
}>.->B  the  same  eSect  as  if  tbeir  ^  1 
duclion  required  so    inucblewbW  I 
Take,  for  iiietance,    the  easa  of  ■" 
United   StatBH    in   respect    to  rr* 
tommodilies.    In  that  cmmtrr,  tatl 
ondoollon,  two  great  articlea'ne)^ 
Are  product^  by  slave  labaer.  n 
I'nod  Bad  manufactures  geoei^  w 
produced  by  froe  labourers,  sho  st^ 
work  on  tlioii  own  nccoaal  or  «ie  f<il 
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thoM  extennye  eatabUshments  fitted 
out  with  great  economic,  and  (what  is 
Btill  more  important)  intellectual,  re- 
■ources.  Even  in  those  parts  of  the 
Canton  where  manufiM;tures  have  ex- 
tended themselTes  the  most  widely, 
only  one-soTonth  of  all  the  families 
belong  to  manufactures  alone ;  four- 
sevenths  combine  that  employment 
with  agriculture.  The  advantage  of 
this  domestic  or  £unily  manufacture 
consists  chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  it  is 
compatible  with  all  other  avocations, 
or  rather  that  it  may  in  part  be  re* 
garded  as  only  a  supplementary  em- 
ployment. In  winter,  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  operatives,  the  whole  family 
employ  themselves  in  it :  but  as  soon 
as  spnng  appears,  those  on  whom  the 
early  field  labours  devolve,  abandon  the 
in-door  work;  many  a  snuttle  stands 
still ;  by  degrees,  as  the  field-work 
increases,  one  member  of  the  family 
follows  another,  till  at  last,  at  the 
harvest,  and  during  the  so^ralled  '  great 
works,'  all  hands  seize  the  implements 
of  husbandry;  but  in  unfavourable 
weather,  and  in  aJl  otherwise  vacant 
hours,  the  work  in  the  cottage  is  re* 
sumed,  and  when  the  ungenial  season 
again  recurs,  the  people  return  in  the 
same  gradual  onler  to  their  home 
occupation,  until  they  have  all  re- 
sumed it.'* 

In  the  case  of  these  domestic  ma- 
nufactures, the  comparative  cost  of 
production,  on  which  the  interchange 
between  countries  depends,  is  much 
lower  than  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  employed.  The  work- 
people, looking  to  the  earnings  of  their 
loom  for  a  part  only,  if  for  any  part,  of 
their  actual  maintenance,  can  anord  to 
work  for  a  less  remuneration,  than  the 
lowest  rate  of  wages  which  can  per^ 
manently  exist  in  the  employments  by 
which  the  labourer  has  to  support  the 
whole  expense  of  a  family.  Working, 
as  they  do,  not  for  an  empiojer  but  for 
themselves,  they  may  be  said  to  carnr 
on  the  manufacture  at  no  cost  at  alL 
except  the  small  expense  of  a  loom  and 
of  the  material ;  and  the  limit  of  poa- 
sible  cheapness  is  not  the  necessity  of 

HiiMM  O^ograpkieal,  Mi  matutical     ?▼»"«  ^7  ^}^^  *""^«»  but  that  of  eUB- 
$mM  ^9aU»9Hmi,  vei.  L  ^  106  (laaj),    |  ing  enough  by  the  work  lo  mikfi  thai 


In  spite  of  the  inferior 
ctenoy  of  slave  labour,  there  can  be 
leaaonable  doubt  that  in  a  country 
eve  the  waees  of  free  labour  are  so 
^  the  WOK  executed  by  slaves  is  a 
tor  bargain  to  the  capitalist.  To 
aterer  extent  it  is  so,  this  smaller 
t  of  labour,  being  not  general,  but 
sled  to  those  employments,  is  just 
mwh  a  cause  of  cheapness  in  the 
doetiy  both  in  the  home  and  in  the 
rfgn  market,  as  if  ther  had  been 
de  by  a  leas  quantity  of  labour.  If 
>  ilaTes  in  the  Southern  States  were 
omandpated,  and  their  wages  rose 
tile  general  level  of  the  earnings  of 
I  labour  in  America,  that  country 
{hi  be  obliged  to  erase  some  of  the 
f«-grown  articles  from  the  catalogue 
its  exports,  and  would  certainly  be 
lUe  to  sell  any  of  them  in  the  foreign 
iket  at  the  accustomed  price.  Their 
■paess  is  partly  an  artificial  cheap- 
Bf  which  may  oe  compared  to  that 
dooed  by  a  bounty  on  production 
m  exportation :  or,  consiaering  the 
ans  by  which  it  is  obtained,  an  apter 
nparison  would  be  with  the  cheap- 
■  of  stolen  goods. 

kn  advantage  of  a  similar  cconomi- 
,  though  of  a  very  different  moral 
meter,  is  that  possessed  by  domestic 
■ufactnres ;  fabrics  produced  in  the 
mn  hours  of  families  partially 
Qpied  in  other  pursuits,  who,  not 
Noding  for  subsistence  on  the  pro- 
se of  toe  manufacture,  can  afford  to 
I  it  at  any  price,  however  low,  for 
idh  they  think  it  worth  while  to 
w  the  trouble  of  producing.  In  an 
mmt  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  to 
ifik  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  on 
ilker  aulgectj  it  is  observed,*  "  The 
tkman  of  Zurich  is  to-day  a  manufoc- 
tr,  to-morrow  again  an  agriculturist, 
I  ehanges  his  occupations  with  the 
•one,  in  a  continual  round.  Manu- 
fcnring  industry  and  tillage  advance 
nd  ID  hand,  in  inseparable  alliance, 
I  in  this  union  of  the  two  occupa- 
iM  the  secret  may  be  found,  why  the 
ipfe  and  unlearned  Swiss  manufac- 
sr  can  always  go  on  competing,  and 
in  prosperity,  in  the  face  of 
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nrnK-x-.^.V' 


•oobl  «m^ojmaiitoCthflir]eiMMl 
not  diMgreeaUe. 

J  4.  ThaMtwooaiM,o£dA^kb 
of  domettio  numnfactarei,  oabu*- 
plify  tiie  oonditioiM  imdor  wfakk  low 
wmm  exuJile  a  conntiT  to  mU  iti  oii»> 
mooities  dwaper  in  mraign  ma^afti^ 
mod  oonseqiien^  to  nndflnell  itsriYal% 
or  to  sToid  being  undmoid  hf  ihmm. 
But  no  mcli  miwatt^g^  is  oonmnd  hf 
lowwmgei  when  oommontoaU  bnuielMS 
ofindtutrj.  Geneml  knr  wages  new 
caoeed  any  coontrj  to  nncieneU  ili 
rivals  nor  did  genenl  Ugl 
binder  it  from  doing  ea 

TodeoMBStiate  this,  we 
to  an  elementaiy  principhi  whidi  was 
discossed  in  a  fenner  chi^tsr.*  Gen» 
fsl  low  wages  do  not  cause  low  ^rioes^ 
ner  bi^h  wages  high  prioes,  within  the 
ooonteT  itssK    General  prices  aia  not 

ihe J  wonld  be  raised  bjr  an  incrasss  o£ 
the  qnantitj  of  bboar  ieq|nii«d  in  all 
prodnetion.  Bbcpensee  iHuch  afieot  aU 
oonnnodities  eqnall  j,  bava  no  infloenoe 
on  prices.  If  die  makar  of  bxoadoMi 
or  coUsiy,  and  nobody  else,  had  to  pay 
Id^Bm  WMBS,  the  pnoe  of  his  comnuK 
dity  would  rise,  jnst  as  it  wonld  if  he 
had  to  employ  more  laboar ;  becanM 
otherwise  he  would  gain  less  profit  than 
otiicr  producers,  and  nolxxly  would 
engage  in  the  employment.  But  if 
everybody  has  to  pay  higher  wages,  or 
everybody  to  employ  more  labour,  the 
loss  must  be  submitted  to ;  as  it  affects 
everybody  alike,  no  one  can  hope  to  get 
rid  of  it  by  a  change  of  employment, 
each  therefore  resigns  himself  to  a 
diminution  of  profits,  and  prices  remain 
as  they  were.  In  like  manner,  general 
low  wages,  or  a  general  increase  in  the 
productiveness  of  labour,  does  not  make 
prices  low,  but  profits  hig^  If  wages 
fall  (meaning  here  by  wages  the  cost 
of  labour),  why,  on  that  account,  should 
the  producer  lower  his  price  ?  He  will 
be  forced,  it  may  be  said,  by  the  com- 
petition of  other  capitalists  who  will 
crowd  into  his  employment.  But  other 
capitalists  are  also  paying  lower  wages, 
and  by  entering  into  competition  with 
him  tney  would  gain  nothing  but  what 
*  Sq^ra,  book  iU.  oh.  it. 
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not  long  persevere,  wheq  acis^gj 
times,  which  may  give  thai  <^Fj 
profits  with  the  rest  of  their  <i*y 
men,  has  become  manifesdy  HF^ 
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element,  and  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands  are  undersold,  not  so  much  be- 
canse  wages  are  higher  than  in  Cuba 
and  BnuEil,  as  because  they  are  higher 
than  in  £li]^and :  for  were  they  not  so, 
Jamaica  could  sell  her  sugars  at  Cuban 
prices,  and  still  obtain,  though  not  a 
Cuban,  an  English  rate  of  protit. 

It  is  worth  while  also  to  notice  an- 
other class  of  small,  but  in  this  case 
mostly  independent  communities, 
which  have  supported  and  enriched 
themselves  almost  without  any  produc- 
tions of  their  own,  (except  ships  and 
marine  equipments,)  by  a  mere  carry- 
ing trade,  and  oommeroe  of  entrepot  / 
by  buying  the  produce  of  one  country, 
to  self  it  at  a  profit  in  another.  Such 
were  Venice  and  the  Hanse  Towns. 
The  case  of  these  communitiei  is  Ytry 
simple.  They  made  themselves  and 
their  capital  the  instruments,  not  of 
production,  but  of  accomj^ishing  ex- 
changes between  the  productions  of 
other  countries.  These  exchanges  are 
attended  with  an  advantage  to  those 
countries — an  increase  of  the  aggregate 
returns  to  industry — part  of  which 
went  to  indemnify  the  agents,  for  the 
necessary  expense  of  transport,  and 
another  part  to  remunerate  the  use  of 
their  capital  and  mercantile  skilL  The 
countries  themselves  had  not  oapital 
disposable  for  the  operation.  When 
the  Venetians  became  the  agents  of 
the  general  oonmieioe  of  Southern 
Europe,  they  had  scarcely  any  compe- 
titors :  the  thing  would  not  have  been 
done  at  all  without  them,  and  there 
was  really  no  limit  to  their  profits 
except  the  limit  to  what  the  ignorant 
feudal  nobility  could  and  would  give 
for  the  unknown  luxuries  then  fintt 
presented  to  their  sight.  At  a  later 
period  competition  arose,  and  the  proKt 
of  this  operation,  like  that  of  others, 
became  amenable  to  natural  laws.  Tho 
carrying  trade  was  taken  up  by  Hol- 
land, a  country  with  productions  of 
its  own  and  a  large  aocumulated  ca- 
pital. The  other  nations  of  Europe 
also  had  now  capital  to  spare,  and  were 
capable  of  conducting  their  foreign 
trade  for  themselves:  but  Holland, 
having,  from  a  variety  of  circumstanceaL 
s  bwer  rate  of  profit  at  homft^  oioraiA 
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Ii  i^porlHiied  among  tlie  diflnvot 
Blawea  nf  iU  inhaWtanU ;  wUokiawi 
«tb«r  tfaan  the  macbiMijrf  E^ehangB, 
■adhMfcrllw  «xpao«Bt«  of  ita  opeM- 
tieo,  tte  Urn  ef  Vtbm  and  of  Prioa. 
We  ibaU  aov  avail  onnelra*  of  tba 
Itght  IliDB  Mqoireil,  to  cast  a  retto- 
Bpcctivo  glnnco  nt  1ha  nubjcct  of  iJig- 
tribulion.  'Hie  diviiion  of  iho  produce 
Among  the  three  cluuea,  LBbourcni, 
Cnpilnliats,  and  Landlorda,  when  con- 
■idered  without  any  reference  to  Ki- 
cliange,  Appf^arcd  to  depend  OD  certain 
general  Inn.  It  is  fit  that  we  should 
new  consider  whether  thoie  same  Inws 
■till  operate,  ahcn  tlic  dietribiitiou 
takofi  place  through  the  coniplei  mo- 
chnnixm  of  exchnugo  and  money ;  or 
whether  the  properties  of  the  mo- 
chaniem  interfere  with  and  modify  the 
picsidi  ngprincipleB. 

The  pnmar]'  diridon  of  the  produce 
of  human  oiertion  nod  rragnlity  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  into  tliree  shares,  wage*, 
pratitB,  and  rent ;  end  these  shares  are 
portioned  Out  to  the  persous  eolitled 
to  them,  in  the  form  of  moDO.v,  and  by 
a  process  of  exchange  ;  or  mtlier,  Ihe 
capitalist,  with  whom  in  the  usual  ar- 
rangements of  society  the  produce 
reoiains,  pays  ia  money,  (o  the  other 
two  sharers,  tho  marlcet  vnlue  of  their 
labour  and  land.  If  we  examine,  on 
what  the  pecuniary  Talne  of  labour, 
and  the  pecuniary  Tatne  of  the  use  of 
land,  depend,  wa  shall  find  that  it  is 
on  (he  Tery  same  cauaet  by  which  we 
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capitiLl  and  popnlatioii,  ia  al  «ll 
countries,  dependi  on  iht  >lra«A<' 
tile  checlis  by  which  the  too  D^^  » 
Otinae  of  population  ja  restr*ind.  it 
niRV  be  smd.  popularly  apu^eg,  ibi 
'■'ai.'es  di'pond  on  tlie  cbecbldpsr* 
lalion;  Ihnt  wben  the  cbedc  in" 
dealh,  by  Blarratian  or  dtMgue.wKB 
depend  on  the  pmdenca  of  tin  Uar 
hg  people ;  and  that  wa^  ■■  «n 
CDtinlry  are  habitually  at  tk  tn*^ 
rate,  to  which  in  tbat  oaottby  lis 
tilourer  will  nifler  them  to  te  ^ 
than    put  a  naini« 
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here  meant,  bownw,''? 
wngcB.  is  1110  labourer's  nal  ic*l*  • 
cinifort ;  the  quantity  he  obtMss  rf 
tlie  ihiogs  which  natura  or  bai«(L» 
tifidt-  necoBjtary  or  agreeable  tu  Iw- 
wnpes  in  tho  scDBe  in  whieli  fiwi  ■* 
of  iniportanoe  to  the  recei'rat.  bit' 
«onse  in  which  they  are  of 
to  the  payer,  they  do  not 
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-  •  W9  will  e«U  real  migei,  or  wages  in 
kind.  Wagcfl  in  the  second  sense,  we 
tamy  be  ponnitted  to  call,  for  the  pre- 

-  sent,  money  wages ;  assuming,  as  it  is 
allowable  to  do,  that  money  remains 
lor  the  time  an  invariable  standard,  no 
alteration  taking  place  in  the  condi- 
tions under  whicu  the  circulating  me- 
dium itself  is  produced  or  obtained. 
If  money  itself  undergoes  no  variation 
in  cost,  the  moncpr  price  of  labour  is  an 
exact  measure  of  tne  Cost  of  Labour, 
and  may  be  made  use  of  as  a  conve- 
nient symbol  to  express  it. 

The  mooey  wages  of  labour  are  a 
eompound  result  of  two  elements:  first, 
vtal  wages,  or  wages  in  kind,  or  in 
«tlier  words,  the  quantity  which  the 
labourer  obtains  of  the  ordinary  ar- 
ticle of  consumption  ;  and  secondly, 
the  money  prices  of  those  articles,   in 

■Ullidd  oountrics — all  countries  in  which 
tibtt  inoreose  of  population  is  in  any 
4ogiea   checked  by  the  difficulty  of 

•abtaining  subsistence — the  habitual 
noney  price  of  labour  is  that  which 
iriil  just  enable  the  labourers,  one 
with  another,  to  purchase  the  commo- 
dities without  which  tbey  either  cannot 
cr  will  not  keep  up  the  population  at 
ita  customary  rate  of  increase.  Their 
Btandanl  of  comfort  being  pven,  (and 
by  the  standard  of  comfort  in  a  labour- 
mg  class,  is  meant  that,  rather  than 
iMego  which,  they  will  abstain  from 
■inltipKcation),  money  wages  depend 
«B  tne  money  price,  and  therefore  on 
tke  coat  cf  production,  of  the  various 
articles  whicn  the  kbourors  habihially 
COBanme :  because  if  their  wages  can- 
act  procure  them  a  given  quantity  of 
these,  their  increase  will  slacken,  and 
their  wages  rise.  Of  these  articles, 
food  and  other  a^coltural  produce 
are  so  much  the  pnncipal,  ax  to  leave 
little  influence  to  an^thini;  else. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  are 
enabled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  laid  down  in 
this  Third  Part.  The  cost  of  protluc- 
tion  of  food  and  agricultural  produce 
has  been  analyzed  in  a  prcce<ling 
chapter.     It  depends  on  the  produc- 

'  liTeneaa  of  the  least  fertile  land,  or  of 
tha  least  productively  employed  portion 
aC  capital,    which  the  necessities  of 


society  have  as  yet  put  in  requisition 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  cost  of 
production  of  food  grown  in  these  least 
advantageous  circumstances,  deter- 
mines, as  we  have  seen,  the  exchange 
value  and  money  price  of  the  whole. 
In  any  given  state,  therefore,  of  the 
labourers  habits,  their  money  wages 
depend  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
least  fertile  lanu,  or  least  productive 
agricultural  capital;  on  the  point 
which  cultivation  has  reached  in  its 
downward  progress — in  its  encroach- 
ments on  the  barren  lands,  and  its  gra- 
dually increased  strain  upon  the  powers 
of  the  more  fertil*".  >iow,  the  force 
which  urges  cultiva^iun  in  this  down- 
ward course,  is  the  increase  of  people ; 
while  the  counter-force  which  chocks 
the^  descent,  is  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  science  and  practice, 
enabling  the  same  soil  to  yield  to  the 
same  labour  more  ample  returns.  The 
costliness  of  the  most  costly  part  of 
the  produce  of  cultivation,  is  an  exact 
expression  of  tlie  state,  at  any  given 
moment,  of  the  race  which  population 
and  agricultural  skill  are  always  run- 
ning against  each  other. 

•  §  2.  It  is  well  said  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
that  many  of  the  most  important 
lessons  in  political  economy  are  to  be 
learnt  at  tne  extreme  margin  of  culti- 
vation, the  last  point  which  the  culture 
of  the  soil  has  reached  in  its  contest 
with  the  spontaneous  agencies  of  nature. 
The  dej^ree  of  product! vcncsM  of  this  ex- 
treme margin,  is  an  index  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  distribution  of  the 
pnxluce  among  the  three  classes, 
of  labourers,  capitalists,  and  land- 
lonls. 

When  the  demand  of  an  increasing 
population  for  more  food  cannot  m 
Hatii^ned  without  extending  cultivation 
to  less  fertile  land,  or  incurring  addi- 
tional outlay,  with  a  less  proportional 
return,  on  land  already  in  cultivation, 
it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  this  in- 
crease of  agricultural  jH^uce,  th^t  tha 
value  and  price  of  that  produce  must 
first  rise.  But  as  soon  as  the  price  haa 
risen  sufficiently  to  give  to  ttie  add> 
tinnal  outluv  of  capital  the  ordinary 
profit,  the  rfse  will  not  eo  on  «^W.  ^vfi- 
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k*  of  wal:  it  b  tha  augaa  a 
'MitrfMnliL    BaDtbtbaastw 
m  made   to  acrionhnial  onital 
a  ampliTad  wiu.  paoaliar  bJ>«» 
tagei;  the  aiact  aiiiiivalcnt  Of  what 
tboM  adTaiitan*  cnabls  tho  prodaeen 
to  ecoDomi/j  la  the  cost  of  pruductioD  : 
the    Talue  niid    pi-ice   of  the   pruduce 
beio^  rcgulntm^   by  the  coit  of  pro- 
doclioD  to  thobc  producers  slio  bi 
no  advajilngBH ;  b.v  the  ratura  to  t] 
portioa  of  a^f.iculturiil  capital,  the  i 
cunulaiicea    uf  which   are   the  Icait 
favDuralils. 

%  3.  Wogea  and  Rent  being  tboi 
Rgiitotod  by  tho  lame  principle!  when 
paid  in  niunoj,  u  tbey  would  be  if 
apportioned  in  kind,  it  InUowa  tbj ' 
Frofili  are  ao  likewiae.  For  the  so 
plni,  aftei  replacing  wages  ami  pajing 
rent,  constitutes  I'rofitA. 

We  found  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Second  Book,  Ibat  the  ailvaacps  of  the 
capitalist,  whan  nnaljKytl  to  their  ulti- 
matfl  eicmenli,  consist  either  in  tbe 
paichase  or  iniiinleDBiice  of  Jabour,  or 
in  tha  pmfitj  of  former  capi'.aliita ;  and 
that  thenfbre  prulita  in  the  last  resiirt, 
depend  upon  tho  Coat  of  Labour,  falling 
aa  that  nset,andiuinga*itfalls.  Let 
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to  be  avd — tbat  he  will  get  ti 
by  rainng  his  price.     But  this  ofoiM 
wB  hsTe  alieadj,  and  more  tiwa  oH^ 
fullT  refuted  .• 

Iba  doctrine,  indeed,  tbat  a  im 
of  vagei  causes  an  eoiuTakat  na  rf 
prices,  is.  OS  we  formertT  oLausa^  at 
contradictoiy :  for  if  it  did  ai,  itwMil 
not  be  a  rise  of  wagaa ;  t^  liliiisii 
would  get  no  more  of  muj  camteSIf 
than  he  had  befiBV,  let  hia  nwaryai^ 
rise  evar  Bu  mncb ;  a  liaa  of  nal  «MM 
would  be  an  impoanbili^.  1U«  bM( 
equally  co 

ii  BTident  tliat  a  riaa  of  mamn  ai^ 
does  not  raise  pricea ;  thAt  \ugk  np 
are  not  a  canae  of  bigli  pricaa.  A  fl* 
of  general  wages  bUs  on  pnita.  Q<* 
ii  no  poasible  akornatira. 

Having  disposed  of  the  eaae  b  aW 
the  increase  of  maaj  wwgs     ~' 
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«t  of  Labour,  aiuea  from  the 

ir'i  obtaiDing  mora  ampls  wagea 
,  Igt  B(  DOW  mppoM  it  to  anu 
M  increased  coet  of  production 
thin^    which    hs    conmnnea; 

lanied  by  sn  cqnivalent  increaae 
cnltnral  ikill.  The  angmenlod 
Hired    by    (ha     population 


.OtbBi 


:ienllT  t. 


pafwd  cost  of 

tkn.  The  fermer.  howevflr,  in 
le  sugtains  a  twofold  disajvan- 
He  h.ia  to  carry  on  hia  cnltiva- 
»der  kes(  favonrablo  condi 


1    than    bofnri 


For 
I  it  is  ■  diinLvantagfi  iKlonyinjr 
only  SB  a  farmer,  and  not  ihurfid 
er  em[)loTCT8,  ho  will,  on  the 
I  principle!  of  Talne,  be  com- 
)d  by  a  rise  of  the  price  of  his 
dity:  iadecd,  until  tflii  rise  baa 
Jace.  ha  will  not  bring  tomarket 
nired  increaw;  of  produce.  But 
ry  rise  of  price  involvea  him  in 
rnecesaitv,  for  which  he  is  not 
■aated.    He    must  pny  bi^lier 

wages  to  Ilia  labonrers.  lliia 
ty,  being  common  lo  him  with 
er  capitalists,  forma  no  ^und 
M  of  price.  The  price  will  rine, 
:  baa  placed  bim  in  ss  good  a 
m  in  respect  of  profits,  as  other 
•rs  of  labour:  it  will  rise  so 
ndeniDJfy  him  tor  ine  increased 
which  he  muat  dow  employ  in 
,0  produce  a  given  quantity  of 
out  the  increased  wagua  of  thnt 

mn  >  burthen  common  to  all, 
which  no  one  can  be  indemnified, 
be  paid  wholly  from  profits. 
t  wo  ae«  hat  increaneil  nages, 
ommoti  to  all  deacriplions  of  pro- 
T  labourers,  and  when  really  re- 
ing  a  greater  Coat  a'  I  JttMur,  are 
and  necessarily  at  the  expense  of 

And  by  reversing  tbecimes,  we 
find  in  like  manner  thitt  dimi- 

wage^  when  reprisinling  a 
diminished  Cost  of  rnliuur,  are 
lent  lo  a  rise  of  piofit*.  But 
poution  of  pecumiwy  interest 
adicated  between  the  cinas  of 
i«la  and  that  of  labourers, 
:  extent  only  apparent. 


that 


wages  an  a  Teiy  diScrent  tl.iuj;  from 
the  Co!ft  of  Labour,  and  are  generally 
highest  at  the  times  and  pincea  when, 
from  the  easy  terms  on  which  the  land 
yields  nil  the  produce  aa  vet  rC(|nired 
from  it,  (he  tmIob  and  p'rico  of  food 
being  low,  the  cost  of  idbour  to  the 
employer,  notwitb standing  its  niiipio 
remunetnlion,  is  compiiratively  cheep, 
and  tbo  rale  of  prolit  cnnKeqaentfv 
high.  \V«  tbni  obtain  a  full  con. 
flrmatinn  of  our  original  theorem,  _ 
Profits  di-pend  on  the  Cost  of  Labour 
or,  to  express  the  meaning  with  still 
greater  accuracy,  the  rate  of  profit  ami 
the  cott  of  labour  vary  inTcrsctyas  one 
another,  and  are  jofnt  effects  of  the 
same  ngencics  or  causes. 

But  docs  not  this  proposition  require 
to  be  slightly  moiliEcd,  by  making  al- 
lowance for  that  portion  (though  com- 
paratiiely  small)  of  the  expenses  of 
the  capitalist,  which  does  not  consist 
in  wages  paid  by  himself  or  reim- 
bursed to  previous  cn[>italists,  but  in 
the  profits  of  those  previous  capitalists? 
Suppose,  for  example,  nn  invention  in 
the  manilfacture  of  lea:]icr,  the  advan- 
tage of  which  should  consist  in  ren- 
dering it  unnecessary  that  the  hides 
should  remain  for  so  great  a  Icngtb 
of  time  in  the  Ian-pit.  Sboemakeni, 
saddlers,  and  other  workers  in  Icalhor, 
would  save  a  part  of  that  portion  of  tho 
cost  of  tbeir  material  which  consists  of 


Elbe  I 


ehia 


toe  tannet  s  prohti 
capital  is  locked  u,  , 
it  may  be  said,  is  a  source  from  whicfi 
they  might  derive  an  increase  of  profit, 
thoujlh  wages  and  the  Cost  of  Labour 
remained  exactly  tho  same.  In  the 
case  here  supposed,  however,  tho  con- 
sumer alone  would  bcneHt,  since  the 
prices  of  shoes,  liiinii'sa,  and  all  other 
articles  into  whiih  ii'ather  enters, 
would  fall,   until    ttie  profits  of   the 

firodaccra  were  reduced  to  the  general 
exel.  To  obviate  this  objection,  let 
us  suppose  that  a  similar  s:iving  of 
expenses  takes  place  in  all  dcp.iit- 
ments  of  product iun  at  once.  In  that 
case,  since  values  and  prices  would  not 
be  affected,  ^rotils  would  probablj;  lo 
raised;  but  if  welook  moreclosely  into 
the  case  wo  shall  find  that  it  is  because 
the  co«t  of  labour  wauU  b«  \oti«v:\. 
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III  of  t1ii>  punt,  wtll  fltid  it  !i  A*    ' 


II  lae  UDoarar  ODiunaa  ouiw  iH 
ml  wsgsii  proGti  would  ba  ti 
mt  the  ume  rol  wagM  wooU  liBplf 
ft  tmaller  Coot  of  lAfaonr;  the  cost  of 
production  of  dl  tbing?i  baring 
by    lUo    mppontion,  ■»;—!-'-»— J 


1  tbing?!  baring  bM^ 

nd,  tb  ml  w^M  of 
ittiniullr,  Bod  tb*  C<wt 
IB  Mnnbrtr  nmaliMd 


rtiniullr,  ■01 

Hw  wnw,  iDii  adrucM  of  lb*  c«pi- 
t»li*t  mnid  boar  tba  noM  ntio  to  fab 
ralnrni  as  berore,  uiil  th«  ntouf  proAt 
voold  b«  nnaltvroiL    Tbo  r««dar  who 


uicalion  is  Um  intricite  in  romaun 
'  tb  ill  importonoc.  In  b«  fiiiUtr  » 
■cd  iote  in  ■  work  lik«  tlw  jirmU; 
•lid  I  viUmeRl;  aav,  thitiiwuV 
rpnlt  fram  th*  oanadeniioDa  aditaad 


..it]'  of  11w,lM»a  «rUchaftwB 
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BOOK  IV, 


NFLUENCE  OP  THE  PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY 
ON  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

GHAFTEB  L 


OEXERAL  CnAIUCTERISnCS  OP  A  rXOOREflSIYE  8TATB  OP  WEALTB. 


1.  TfiE  three  preceding  Parts  in- 
do  AS  detailed  a  view  as  our  limitA 
mit,  of  what,  hy  a  happy  gcneraliza- 
i  of  a  mathematical  phrase,  has  been 
led  the  Statics  of  the  subject  We 
re  surveyed  the  field  of  economical 
ts,  and  hare  examined  how  they 
Dd  related  to  one  another  as  causes 
1  effects ;  what  circumstances  deter- 
le  the  amount  of  production,  of  em- 
yinent  for  labour,  of  capital  and 
mUtinn;  what  laws  regulate  rent, 
ifits,  and  wages ;  under  what  condi- 
M  and  in  what  proportions  commodi- 
I  are  interchanged  between  indivi- 
Hb  and  between  countries.  We  have 
IS  obtained  a  collcctivu  view  of  the 
•nomical  phenomena  of  society,  con- 
cred  as  existing  simultaneously.  We 
re  ascertained,  to  a  certain  extent, 
i  principles  of  their  interdependence; 
1  when  the  state  of  some  of  the  ele- 
nts  is  known,  we  should  now  be  able 
infer,  in  a  general  way,  the  contem- 
'aneous  state  of  most  of  the  others, 
i  this,  however,  has  only  put  us  in 
isession  of  the  economical  laws  of  a 
tionary  and  nnchnnging  society. 
9  have  still  to  consider  the  econo- 
:al  condition  of  mankind  as  liable  to 
mgp,  and  indeed  (in  the  more  ad- 
iced  portions  of  the  race,  and  in  all 
lions  to  which  their  influence  reaches) 
at  all  times  undergoing  progressive 
iDges.  We  have  to  consider  what 
ee  changes  are,  what  are  their  laws, 
1  what  their  ultimate  tendencies; 
leby  adding  a  tbeoiy  of  motion  to  our 


theory  of  equilibrium — the  Dynamics 
of  poutical  economy  to  the  Statics. 

in  this  inquiry,  it  is  natural  to  com- 
mence by  tracing  the  operation  of 
known  and  acknowledged  agencies. 
Whatever  may  be  the  other  changes 
which  the  economy  of  society  is  des- 
tined to  undergo,  there  is  one  actually 
in  progress,  concerning  which  there  can 
be  no  dispute.  In  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world,  and  in  all  others  as  thcv 
come  within  the  influence  of  those  lead- 
ing countries,  there  is  at  least  one  pro- 
gressive movement  which  continues 
with  little  interruption  from  year  to 
year  and  firom  generation  to  genera- 
tion; a  progress  in  wealth;  an  ad- 
vancement in  what  is  called  material 
prosperity.  All  the  nations  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  civilized,  in- 
crease gradually  in  production  and  in 
population :  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  not  on!^  these  nations  will 
for  some  time  contmue  so  to  increase, 
but  that  most  of  the  other  nations  ol 
the  world,  including  some  not  yet 
founded,  will  successively  enter  upon 
the  same  career.  It  will,  therefore,  bo 
our  first  object  to  examine  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  this  progressive 
change ;  the  elements  which  constitute 
it,  and  the  efiects  it  produces  on  the 
various  economical  facts  of  which  we 
have  been  tracing  the  laws,  and  espe- 
cially on  wages,  profits,  rents,  values, 
and  prices. 

§  2.    Of  the  features  which  charao- 
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montoTdviliud  Dationi,  thatwUdi  flnt 
cidtu  itteDtiuD,  tbrongli  itt  iatiuikle 
connezum  vitb  tbe  pfaeuomenft  of  Pm- 
duction,  ia  the  perpetn«l,  tnd  m  fi>  ai 
humui  fanlight  c&d  extend,  the  un- 
limited, growth  of  [mq'i  jxnrar  ovtr 
natniv.  Our  kuowlei^  ofthe  pitiper- 
lies  Bnd  Imn  of  phjdcal  trfgeeli  Aowi 
■ID  ilgn  of  appToachiog  iu  nltinuita 
lioundkries ;  it  ii  adTuieing  iMm  m- 
judlj,  and  in  agrvaler  nnmborof  £reo- 
tlona  »t  ODce,  than  in  anj  preTiooi  age 
ur  generation,  and  aSbrdin^  sncli  fre- 
quent glimpaea  of  Dnexplored  fields  !io- 
foitd,  Bi  to  jiutiry  the  belief  that  our 
ocquaintaoee  wilhnMim  iaitillkbnoat 
in  ilB  infaDn.  This  increaaing  phj- 
deal  knowk^  U  now,  too,  moro  ra- 
pdlytbui  •(  uirrormer  period,  con- 
TMtMbf  pMCticaMiigBniih;,intoi>hj- 


w  whi<&  realiiei 
J  fsatl  of  Ika  magkian, 
uuk  loetaphoricall/  bnt  litorallj— th« 
plcotro-magnelic  telegraph  —  epriin^ 
into  cxislence  but  n  lew  years  iDcr 
the  establishment  of  the  scleiitilic 
liieory  which  It  realizes  and  eter:ipli- 
fies.  Laslly,  the  mamial  part  of  tlioe 
gnjttt  scienlilio  op<Tations  is  now  ncvsr 
wanling  to  the  inlelleclual :  there  in  un 
dilllcnlly  in  finding  or  forming,  in  a  snf- 
ficienl  number  ollbe  working  handn  of 
the  comumnily,  the  ekill  roquiaile  for 
executing  tbe  most  delicate  proccixcn 
of  the  application  of  Bcienco  to  prac- 
tical uses.  Prom  this  nnion  of  cvndi- 
tlons,  it  ia  Impossible  not  to  look  Ibr- 
ward  to  a  raet  mnlfipUcation  and  long 
BncrpBMon  of  coiilrivances  for  ci-ono- 
niiiing  labour  and  increnFiing  Its  pro- 
ilnie  ;  and  lo  an  ever  wider  ditfuaion 
of  Ibo  nae  and  boneSt  of  those  contri- 

A»other  change  which  has  nlirajs 
hitherto  chnracierizi^d,  and  will  n»- 
Kurcdly  continue  lo  chameterizc,  the 
progresa  of  civilixcd  aocielv,  ia  a  ciin- 
tinuHl  Increase  of  the  •ccuntyofpersiin 
nnil  propertjr.  The  people  of  erriy 
coniitiT  111  [.urape,  the  most  backward 
us  irell  as  the  moat  advanced,  arc,  in 
each  generation,  better  im)tet;tc<l 
against  tlip  violence  and  rapacity  of 

ope  oaother  both  hjm  more  eSiciont 


jnTileges  which  enabled  ciertaia  dtia 
of  the  ramnmnitrto  prej  with  impair 
upon  the  rest.    Tiny  are  also,  in  wntj 

penejuiion,  better  protected,  eitfur  If 

Waiaatarii^iHiT  exBmise  ai  thamar 
of  pjTMamKiL  Bnm  in  Miiil.£«te  - 
rMU  JtBiiL  Mtoof  anoliatioB  £mk4  * 
mintt  in&riiiMl^  who  have  dm  ad* 
themaetna  noHtinlir  otvioiioa,  ar 
notnippiaHl  to  b»  aow  ar  fiCMt  ■ 
miKh  to  aflaet  *bv  penoB's ftafaprf 
sBcnrit^,  Tumfaen,  in  Bfl  Bhbm 
couBbiMLpoM  hmtMUmjwS^. 
presiiTo,  both  in  ilaelfMiidikltaaMi 
ner  oT  btyiaB  H.  Wan^  mL  tka  *: 
sCnielian  tbty  eaoaa,  u*  mv  ^^ 
coaflMd,  b  ■hnaati  nvtr  mmMW  < 
Ihoa.  diMHt  Mri  oBllTi^  pM^a 
at  which  it  eonea  isto  MWa«t«4  ' 
aavagea._  Evan  Uw  vidnitaiwrf  &*> 
from  inenliUt  m- 


eatutc  and  poSee  Ar  (he 
I  ofpritato  crime,  and  fat  t 

and  deslrucIIoQ   of 


iiml  c 


[inUi% 


0  those  OQ  whomlheTEill.br 
the  c(<ulimial  extenaion  of  thealaBQ 

or  (his  increased  ■ernrilT',  cm  4 
Iho  most  unfailing  effects  is  a  mt 
increBBo  both  of  production  and  «  » 
eumuialion.  Indoelij  and  ba^ 
cannot  eii at,  whore  there  is  natape- 
pondorant  probatiiity  that  thus  ais 
khonr  and  spare  will  be 
enjoj-.  And  the  nearer  tku  ,_ 
approaches  to  certainty,  tha 
ind^.stT}'  and  frngality  becxiB  pw- 
vnding  qualitiea  in  a  peopb.  Il)M 
eni;c  has  shown  that  a  Uige  vr"^ 
of  the  results  of  labour  and  slanaram 
may  be  taken  nway  by  fixed  tanti^ 
u'itliout  impaiiing,  and  aometiniaatfM 
n-illi  tile  eSect  of  stimolatiac  ^ 
quiilities  frum  which  «i  gi^t  vnmSm 
iiad  an  abundant  capital  tofci  tb« 
ri'C.  But  thoso  qualities  M*  B* 
prool' Bgnlnst  a  bigU  degree  «' nac* 
iBiiily.  The  gorcnunent  m^  csn* 
oll'apart ;  but  there  nnut  be  sassv 
that  it  will  sot  intciieras  «^  *^ 
any  one  to  iuterlere,  with  lb » 
maiudiT. 

One  of  the  chnugcs  which  BMri  ia- 
fallibly  attend  thti  pragma  ofmodMi 


PROGRESSIVE  STATE  OF  WEALTH, 
ncic^,  ii  an  iaiprovcment  in  the  bun- 
DCi^n  capudtii:!  or  thu  gcBural  asm  at 
BMiikiiuL  I  dn  iiuC  mejui  that  tha 
practical  ugncily  of  no  indjnds^ 
Lumen  being  i*  greater  than  forroerl}'. 
X  am  inclined  to  believe  ihut  econo- 
mical prc4;roBi  baa  hillierto  had  ercn  * 
•nntTaiy  vUeat.  A  person  of  goud  n>- 
taml  feadawmeulB,  in  u  rude  atttle  of 
■ociety,  can  ilo  a  .qrc-iter  number  of 
tlungn  tolerably  well,  tias  a  greater 
poireT  of  adapting  meuna  to  endi,  is 
more  capable  of  extricating  himself 
■m]  ulhcn  from  an  unfurei<ceD  embar- 
IBMment,  than  ninctj-nine  in  a  hun- 
dred uf  those  who  hate  known  only 
wkal  ia  called  ihc  civilized  form  of  life, 
Hov  far  tl:e*B  pajiita  of  inleriurity  of 
fteulliei aro compenBQled,  sadbywhat 
means  thcymiglit  be  compeniiated  still 
Bioni  coiopletcly,  to  the  ciTilized  man 
W  «o  individual  iK'ing,  is  a  qaeHtion 
teloiiging  to  a  different  inquiiy  Jruoi 
tbo  presL-nt.  Uut  to  cinlized  liuman 
iMuiga  collectively  considered,  the  com- 
pensiitiiiii  »  umpfe.  Wliat  is  lost  in 
Uie  HcpaiiLle  eHiciency  of  each,  ia  far 
Boir  ttiau  made  up  by  the  greater  ca- 
iciiy  uf  unileil  action.     In  proporti 


aa  they  put  otf  tha  qualitica  of  the 
lavage,  tuey  become  amenable  to  di>- 
cipline ;  capable  of  adhering  to  plann 
ecmccrted  bufurtlianil,  imd  al»ut  wLiLlt 
tbey  may  not  have  been  i:uiigulteil ;  of 
■ulwnlinating  iheir  individual  caprice 
to  a  precoaccived  determination,  and 
fuHonaing  severally  tbo  porta  allotted 
to  tlieu  m  ■  combined  undertaluDg. 
Worki  of  uil  sorts,  im practicable  to  ihu 
ia»go  or  tha  half.ciiilized,  are  daily 
acGOiupli*had  by  civili/cd  nations,  not 
by  an;  greatnesa  of  tucultien  in  the 
actual  agents,  but  through  the  fact 
tliat  liacli  is  able  to  rely  vitb  certniply 
•a  the  othenfortbepiriioQorthcwork 
wbicb  they  respectively  undertake. 
TUe  pecnliar  duructeriscic,  in  bhort,  of 
civilized  beings,  is  llie  capacity  of  co- 
ep-'ration ;  and  this,  like  other  fucnt. 
tio^  lerid*  lo  improve  by  practice,  ami 
hecomat  capablu  of  aiuumiiig  a  cc" 
slantly  wider  nplicra  of  octiuu. 

Accordingly  there  is  no  more  certi 
iD'-ideDt   uf  the    progressive    chaji 
tolctDg  place  in  society,  than  (he  cb,,- 
liuii^  growth   of  Uw   priticiph;  and 
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practice  of  co-operation.  Asaocialions 
of  individuaU  Toluntarily  ciimbining 
their  small  contributiuna,  noiv  perform 
works,  both  of  on  industrial  and  of 
many  other  chanioterH,  tthich  no  one 
person  or  hmoll  number  of  penons  are 
rich  enuugb  to  nccomplish,  or  for  Iho 
peifornmnce  of  which  the  few  persona 
capable  of  oceompliihing  thvm  were 
formerly  enabled  to  exact  tlic  most 
iaonlinato  remuDeration.  Aa  wealth 
increases  and  buainess  capacity  im 
proves,  wa  may  look  forward  to  ■  croat 
extcnaiou  of  entnbli  aliment  a,  both  for 
induAtrial  and  other  purpoica,  formed 

1 -I.-  ^_n  .  .*f_^ ,J:i..A: f  I 


tlie  cnlleetivo  cnntnhuti 
led  by  the 


:ls    li!' 


I  of  la 


:bnical  niciie  ••,'  joint- 
■10CX  eompnniea,  or  the  associations 
tesB  foraially  constituted,  nhich  are  ho 
immerouB  in  Kngland,  to  raise  fands 
for  public  or  philonlhropic  objecta,  nr 
lasily,  those  aHsociations  of  workpeople, 
either  lor  production  or  to  boy  goods 
for  their  common  consumption,  wbicli 
are  now  specially  known  by  the  Dome 
of  ciMipcrative  societies. 

The  progress  nliieb  is  to  be  expected 
in  tlie  phvEical  scicncca  and  arts,  com- 
bimid  with  the  greater  security  of  pro- 
perty, and  greater  freedom  in  dinposing 
of  it,  which  arc  obvious  features  in  the 
civiliznlion  of  modem  nations,  and 
with  the  mora  ezteniiive  and  more 
skilful  employment  of  the  joint.stock 
principle,  atfurd  apace  and  scope  for  an 
indeRuite  incrcnsu  of  capital  and  pro- 
duction, and  for  the  increaae  of  popula- 
tion which  is  its  ordimiry  accompiiiti- 
ment.  Tliat  tlie  growth  of  popolalioii 
will  overpass  the  Increaro  of  prodnc- 
lioD,  thuro  ia  not  much  reason  tii  ap- 
prehend ;  and  that  it  should  even  keep 
pace  with  it,  is  iuconsialeut  with  the 
EUppoiiition  of  any  real  imprevemcnt 
in  the  poorest  classes  of  tho  peoph!.  It 
is,  however,  quite  posaible  that  there 
might  be  a  great  progress  in  iudtuttrial 
imprOTemcnt,  and  in  the  signs  of  what 
is  commonly  called  notional  prosperity; 
B  great  inciraae  of  oggregutc  we.iltti, 
and  even,  in  some  respects,  a  better 
distribution  of  it;  tliut  iiui  only  the 
rich  might  grow  richer,  but  mony  of 
the  poor  migtit  grow  rich,  that  the 
iatermediote    clawea   might    becnmu 


■ttbabMeoftbei      - 
...  in  nnmbm  nnlj, 
ndt  in  oonfbrt  nor  fin  ooHivstiaBa 


ntn.  II. 

ilktiini  ■■  laDg'oenlitiwid,  u  >^  I 
R,  mod  pouiblj  <f*m  ■■  l>t*^  A  [ 
iDoifUH!  of  praJoctttm  -ai  ■■V'  I 


I  1.    Tn  ohugw  vfaldi  th«  pn- 

grm  of  IndmtijMDMi  or  pietni 

ni  tha  rfrenniUDOM  of  prMDCtia 


The  ptnnanent  Tslnci  of  all  things 
which  org  ocither  unJer  n  nulnral  nor 
OBcior  an  arlifidsl  monopoly,  depend, 
M  wo  haTO  Men,  on  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Dot  the  incrcRBing  power 
which  mankind  are  constfintl;  ac- 
quiring 

e«Hion, 

cost  of  proiluclion.  All  in»ention<  by 
«hicli  a  prratcr  qnnnlity  of  any  com- 
modity can  be  produced  with  the  same 
labour,  or  the  name  qunntity  with  Itsi 
labonr,  or  n-liich  abndca  the  process, 
•0  that  the  capital  employed  needs  not 
b«  advanced  for  m  long  a  time,  lessen 
the  coat  of  pcod'ictioa  of  the  com- 
modity. As,  however, Talae  isrclatiTe; 
if  inTentions  and  improvtmenta  in  pro- 
duction were  made  in  all  rommndilics, 
and  all  in  the  same  degree,  there  would 
be  no  alteration  in  tbIuss.  Thin^ 
would  continue  to  eichanni  for  each 
other  at  the  lame  nitei  aa  before  ;  and 
mankind  would  obtaiti  a  greater  quan- 
titj  of  all  thion  in  return  for  their 
lahonr  and  abstinence,  withont  baring 
that  greater  ahnndance  measured  and 
declared  (at  it  i*  when  it  aOeets  only 
one  thing)  by  the  diminished  exchange 
Wac  of  the  commodity. 


inv  aa  the  imrHMT'-mT^  f  *  '•",  f—--'*'*-^ 
aidor  did  not  .-.t.  ,:.j  I.  <:!  r  -  3 
metslx.     If  ihi'   I      -    '  ; 

were  an  exception  to  the  geoenl  Aa- 
nntionofcost  of  prodnclion,  the  n^ 
of  all  otherthings  would  fall  inRUo 
to  money  that  is,  there  woald  baail 
ofgeneml  prices  throogbont  thcmrii 
But  if  money,  like  other  tbing%  iidk 
the  aame  degree  aa  other  things  «• 
obtained  in  ^ater  abmuLuKa  asj 
cheapness,  pnces  would  bs  do  hM 
affected  than  valueii  wotdd;  aodlWt 
would  be  no  Tidble  si^,  in  the  itM 
of  the  markets,  of  any  of  the  dsM 
which  bad  taken  place  ;  eicepi  M 
there  would  be  (if  people  i  isiliaMJ  M 
labonr  as  mnch  aa  befon)  a  , 
quantity  of  all  aor*"     '    -    - 

circulated   at   tbe 

greater  quantity  of  money. 

Improvements "~  ~  ' 
the  only  cu^iamstanca  aumsyjt 
the  _pro^as  of  indtutr7,  whidi  to* 
to  diminish  the  cost  of  podnciig,  cral 
least  of  obtaining,  oommoditiBi.    Aa- 

other  circomgtance  n  the  i s»w  ' 

IntercODne  betwe«Q  difienmt  pst)  ' 
the  world.  A*  oominerce  «itaMaal 
the ^orant  attampta  to  restnbiltr 

tariSs  become   obwdete,    miiiitiw 

tend  more  and  man  to  be  prodtari  ■ 


J»  If  Ifc  '< 
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tilAoar  and  capital  tc  mankind.  As 
MUsrtion  spreads,  and  secnritjr  of 
p«rwm  and  property  becomes  esta- 
Niahed,  in  parts  of  the  world  which 
hafts  not  hitnerto  had  that  advantage, 
the  prodnctiTe  capabilities  of  those 
pinees  are  called  into  fuller  activity, 
Ibr  tho  bencBt  both  of  their  own  inha- 
bitants  and  of  foreigners.  The  igno- 
rmnce  and  misgovemment  in  which 
mnnj  of  the  regions  most  favoured  by 
natnre  are  still  grovelling,  nfford  work, 
probably,  for  many  generations  before 
:bose  countries  will  be  raised  even  to 
the  present  level  of  the  most  civilized 
pMTts  of  Europe.  Much  will  also  depend 
m  the  increasing  migration  of  laoour 
rad  capital  to  unoccupied  parts  of  the 
»Mrtb,  of  which  the  soil,  climate,  and 
dtnation  are  found,  by  tho  ample  means 
rf  exploration  now  possessed,  to  pro- 
aiae  not  only  a  Urge  return  to  in« 
Inatrj,  but  great  facilities  of  producing 
nsniuodities  suited  to  the  markets  of 
lU  countries.  Much  as  the  collective 
■dostry  of  the  earth  is  likely  to  be 
Bcreased  in  efficiency  by  the  extension 
£  Hcience  and  of  the  industrial  arts,  a 
till  more  active  source  of  increased 
ke^mest  of  production  will  be  found, 
■obablv,  for  some  time  to  come,  in  the 
Erndnally  unfolding  consequences  of 
iVte  Trade,  and  in  the  increasing  scale 
m  which  Emigration  and  Colonization 
riO  he  carried  on. 

Fnnn  the  causes  now  enumerated, 
mIms  counteracted  by  others,  the 
wogicaa  of  things  enables  a  country  to 
ihtain  at  lets  and  lesa  of  real  cost,  not 
aI/  ita  own  prodnctions  but  those  of 
bnign  countries.  Indeed,  whatever 
limiwflhea  the  coat  of  its  own  produc- 
ioDS,  when  ef  an  exportable  character, 
mMt»  it,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
ibteia  ita  imports  at  lesa  real  cost. 

§  2.  Bat  18  it  the  fact,  that  these 
aodeneief  are  not  counteracted  ?  Has 
be  progrew  of  wealth  and  industry  no 
fleet  in  re([ard  to  cost  of  production, 
•i  to  diminish  it?  Are  no  causes  of 
m  opposite  character  brought  into 
oeratum  hy  the  same  progress,  suf- 
ieieiit  in  tome  cases  not  only  to  neu- 
imliae  hot  to  overcome  the  former,  and 
CBivcrt  the  descending  movement  of 


cost  of  production  into  an  ascending 
movement?  We  are  already  aware 
that  there  are  such  causes,  and  that, 
in  the  case  of  tho  most  important 
classes  of  commodities,  food  ana  mate- 
rials, there  is  a  tendency  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  The  cost  of  prodiictiou  of 
these  commodities  tends  to  increase. 

This  is  not  a  property  inherent  in 
the  commodities  themselves.  If  popu- 
lation were  stationary,  and  the  produce 
of  the  earth  never  needed  to  be  aug- 
mented in  quantity,  there  would  be  no 
cause  for  greater  cost  of  production. 
Mankind  would,  on  tho  conlj^ary,  have 
the  full  benefit  of  all  improvements  in 
agriculture,  or  in  the  arts  subsidiary  to 
it,  and  there  would  bo  no  difference,  in 
this  respect,  between  the  products  of 
agriculture  and  those  of  manufactures. 
The  onl^  products  of  industry  which,  if 
population  did  not  incrausc,  would  be 
liable  to  a  real  increase  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, are  those  which,  depending  on 
a  material  which  is  not  renewed,  are 
either  wholly  or  partially  exhaustible ; 
such  as  coal,  and  most  if  not  all  metals ; 
for  even  iron,  the  most  abundant  as 
well  as  most  useful  of  metallic  products, 
winch  forms  an  ingredient  of  most 
minerals  and  of  almost  all  rocks,  is 
susceptible  of  exhaustion  so  far  aa 
regards  its  richest  and  most  tractable 
ores. 

AVhen,  however,  population  in- 
creases, as  it  has  never  yet  failed  to 
do  when  the  incrcaso  of  industry  and 
of  tho  means  of  subsistence  made  room 
for  it,  the  demand  for  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  particularly 
for  food,  increases  in  a  corresponding 
proportion.  And  then  comes  into 
efiEect  that  fundamental  law  of  produc- 
tion from  the  soil,  on  which  we  have  so 
frequently  had  occasion  to  expatiate ; 
the  law,  that  increased  lalx)ur,  in  any 
given  st4ite  of  agricultural  skill,  is 
attended  with  a  less  than  proportional 
increase  of  produce.  Tho  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in* 
creases,  caterU  paributf  with  every 
increase  of  the  demand. 

No  tendency  of  a  like  kind  ezista 
with  resnect  to  manufactured  articles. 
The  tenaency  is  in  the  contrary  diraor 
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affoni  to  CAiTj  for  other  countries  at  a 
flmallcr  Advance  on  the  orii^inal  cost  of 
tho  goodn,  than  would  liavc  l)Ocn  rc- 
quireil  by  their  own  capitalists ;  and 
Holland,     therefore,     engrossed     the 


greatest  part  of  the  conTiiu^  tit4B  cf 
all  those  coantrios  which  did  not  httf 
it  to  themsclTes  bj  Navipition  Iawi, 
constracted,  Uke  tboso  of  Kng>*»^.  fiir 
that  ezpreia  porpoM. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


OP  DI<»TRIBUTION,   AS  APFF.CTED  BY  EXCnASOB. 


§  1.  Wr  have  now  completed,  OS  far 
Asis  compatible  with  our  pnr|>oHPsand 
liroitfl,  the  exnowtion  of  the  machinery 
through  whicn  the  produce  of  a  country 
is  apportioned  among  the  different 
claRiH^B  of  its  inhabitants ;  which  is  no 
other  than  the  machinery  of  Exchange, 
an<l  has  for  the  exponents  of  its  opera- 
tion, the  laws  of  Value  and  of  Price. 
Wi'.  shall  now  avail  ourwlves  of  the 
light  thus  acquired,  to  ca*«t  a  retro- 
spectivo  glance  at  the  subject  of  Dis- 
tribution. The  division  of  the  produce 
Among  the  three  classes,  Lafwurers, 
Capitalists,  and  Landlords,  when  con- 
fiidcred  without  any  reference  to  Ex- 
change, appeared  to  dejK'nd  on  certain 
general  laws.  It  is  Ht  that  we  should 
now  cimsidcr  whether  these  same  laws 
still  opiTatc,  when  the  distribution 
takes  place  through  the  complex  me- 
chanism of  exchange  and  money ;  or 
whether  the  properties  of  the  mo- 
chanisni  interfere  with  and  modify  the 
presiding  principles. 

'J'he  primary  division  of  the  produce 
of  human  oxertion  and  frugality  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  into  three  shares,  wages, 
profits,  and  rent ;  ami  these  shares  are 
portioned  out  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  them,  in  the  form  of  money,  and  by 
a  process  of  exchange  ;  or  rather,  the 
capitalist,  with  whom  in  the  usual  ar- 
rangements of  society  the  produce 
remains,  pays  in  money,  to  the  other 
two  sharers,  the  market  vjilue  of  their 
jabour  and  land.  If  wo  examine,  on 
what  the  pecuniary  value  of  labour, 
and  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  use  oif 
land,  depend,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
on  the  very  same  causes  by  which  we 
Soand  that  wages  and  rent  would  be 


regulated  if  there  were  no  money  and 
no  exchaogo  of  commodities. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  plac(\  tbt 
the  law  of  Wages  is  not  affected  br 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  Ex- 
change or  Money.  Waces  depend  n 
the  ratio  between  popiSation  aodcs- 
pital ;  and  would  do  so  if  aU  thecsaital 
m  the  world  were  the  property  otffie 
association,  or  if  the  capitalists  aDOOg 
whom  it  is  shared  maintained  caeli  sn 
establishment  for  the  prodnctioa  cf 
every  article  consumed  in  the  oomiia- 
nity,  exchange  of  commodities  bavin; 
no  existence.  As  the  ratio  bstwen 
capital  and  population,  in  all  old 
countries,  depeuus  on  the  strengtli  of 
the  checks  by  which  the  too  rapul  ia> 
crease  of  population  is  restrained,  it 
may  be  said,  popularly  speaking,  t^at 
wages  depend  on  the  checks  to  pops- 
lation;  that  when  the  check  is  set 
death,  by  starvation  or  disease  .ynfi» 
depend  on  the  prudence  of  the  laUNir- 
ing  people ;  aotl  that  wages  ia  any 
country  are  habitually  at  the  laweti 
rate,  to  which  in  that  country  ths 
labourer  will  euffiir  them  to  be  <]^ 
pressed  rather  than  put  a  restraiot 
upon  multiplication. 

What  is  here  meant,  however,  br 
wages,  is  tho  labourer's  real  seale  li 
comfort;  the  quantity  he  obtains  of 
the  things  which  nature  or  habit  has 
made  necessary  or  agreeable  to  bim: 
wages  in  the  sense  in  which  tfa^  are 
of  importance  to  the  receiver.  Li  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  of  imporiaoce 
to  the  payer,  they  do  not  depend  ex- 
clusively on  sucn  simple  pnndplei. 
Wages  in  the  first  sense,  the  wi^eson 
which  the  labourer*!  ocNmfort  d^iid% 
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therefore^  might  lead  to  conclusiong 
onljr  tbe  more  misleading,  for  their  de- 
ceptive semblance  of  acciiracj.  lliere 
would  be  less  danger  of  error  in  taking 
the  average  of  only  a  nnall  number  of 
years,  and  correcting  it  by  a  coiijcc- 
taral  allowance  for  the  character  of  the 
aeaaons,  than  in  trusting  to  a  longer 
mverase  without  any  such  correction. 
It  is  liardly  necesAary  to  add,  that  in 
founding  concluRions  on  quoted  prices, 
allowanco  must  also  lic  made  as  far 
as  possible  for  any  changes  in  the 
general  exchange  value  of  the  precious 
metals.* 

§  4.  Thus  far,  of  the  effect  of  the 
progress  of  society  on  the  permanent 
or  avemgo  values  and  prices  of  com- 
modities. It  remains  to  oe  considered, 
in  what  manner  the  same  progress 
aflBfcts  their  fluctuations.  Concerning 
tlie  answer  to  this  question  there  csiu 
"ke  DO  doubt.  It  tends  in  a  very  high 
dame  to  diminish  them. 

In  poor  and  backward  societies,  as 
in  the  East,  and  in  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages,  extraordinary  differences 
in  the  price  of  the  same  commodity 
might  exist  in  places  not  very 
distant  from  eacli  other,  because  the 
irant  of  roads  and  canals,  the  imper- 
ftction  of  marine  navigation,  and  the 
iaeecurity  of  communications  generally, 
fveireiited  things  from  being  trans- 
ported from  the  places  where  they  were 
clirap  tc  those  where  they  were  dcai. 
The  things  most  liublo  to  fluctuations 
IB  Talue,  those  directly  influenced  by 
tbe  seasons,  and  ■jspe^-ially  food,  were 
aeldom  carried  to  any  great  distances. 
£ach  locality  dcpeiK^eii,  as  a  gcneruj 
role,  on  its  own  produce  and  th<at  of 
itn  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  most 
years,  accordingly,  there  was,  in  sonio 
part  or  jther  of  any  large  country,  a 
real  dearth.  Almost  every  season  niust 
be  impropitious  to  some  among  tho 
many  soils  and  climates  to  be  found  in 
an  extensive  tract  of  country ;  but  as 
die  same  sciison  is  also  in  general  more 

•  A  ttiU  better  erherion,  ptrhap«,  than 
thai  mnsMMl  in  tb*  text,  woulU  be  tht 
iaereaM  ur  diminution  of  tht  amount  of  the 
laboorer't  wages  otimatcd  in  agricultural 


than  ordinarily,  favourable  to  others,  it 
is  only  occosiunnlly  that  the  aggregate 
produce  of  tho  whole  country  is  de- 
ficient, and  even  then  in  a  less  degree 
than  that  of  many  sepjirute  portions ; 
while  a  deficiency  at  uU  considerable, 
extending  to  the  whole  world,  is  a 
thing  almost  unknown.  In  modem 
times,  therefore,  there  is  only  dearth, 
where  there  formerly  would  have  been 
famine,  and  sufllciency  ever}'where 
when  anciently  there  would  have  been 
scarcity  in  some  p.accr  and  superfluity 
in  others. 

The  same  change  has  taken  place 
with  respect  to  all  other  articles  of 
commerce.  Tho  safety  and  cheapness 
of  communiciitions,  which  enable  f 
deficiency  in  one  place  to  be  supplicu 
irom  the  surplus  of  another,  at  a  mode- 
rate or  even  a  small  advance  on  tho 
oi'dinary  price,  render  tho  flnctuations 
of  prices  much  less  extreme  than  for- 
merly. This  cfiect  is  much  promoted 
by  the  existence  of  large  capitals,  be- 
longing to  what  are  called  speculative 
merchants,  ^K-hose  business  it  is  to  buy 
goods  in  order  to  resell  them  at  a  T«rofit. 
These  dealers  naturally  buying  tnings 
when  they  arc  cheapest,  and  storing 
them  up  to  be  brought  again  into  the 
market  when  the  price  has  become  on- 
usuall;^  high;  the  tendency  of  their 
operations  is  to  equalize  price,  or  at 
least  to  moderate  its  inequalities.  The 

S rices  of  things  are  neither  so  much 
epressed  at  one  time,  nor  so  much 
raised  at  another,  as  they  would  be  if 
speculative  dealers  did  not  exist. 

Speculators,  therefore,  have  a  highly 
useful  ollice  in  the  economy  of  societv ; 
ami  (contrary  to  common  opinion)  the 
most  useful  portion  of  tlio  class  are 
those  who  spoculato  in  commodities 
affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons. 
If  there  were  no  corn-dealers,  not  only 
would  the  price  of  com  bo  liable  to 
variatirms  muoh  more  extreme  than  at 
present,  but  in  a  deficient  season  the 
necessary  supplies  micht  not  be  forth- 
coming? at  all.  Unless  there  were 
spe(*ulators  in  com,  or  unless,  in  de- 
fault of  dealers,  the  farmers  became 
speculators,  the  price  in  a  season  of 
abundance  would  fall  without  any  limit 
or  check,  except  the  wasteful  consom.^ 
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ticntlMtwinUiDwubljfbllow.  Ilui 

as;  p«rt  of  tho  larploi  of  ods  tmw 

KUtun*  to  sujipl;  tbs  defideno;  of 

another,   i*  oring  «itlier  to  bmen 

wbo  withhold  com  trom  the  mn4[0t, 

nr  to  (l«A]ai*  who  Lm;  it  whan  at  tha 

abaapeit  and  lay  it  op  Is  ilora. 


I  5.  AjBoog  nnoDi  iriio  hara  not 
Biiicb  cnwderw  tha  labject,  tb«T«  u  a 
MMion  that  tlie  gain*  of  ipecnUtori  are 


when  ibora  la  neithar  at  iha  ti 


prise  except  hii  own  ptoceedingi ;  be 
BO  doubt  qipaara  lo  groir  ricW  a* 
laoc  aabia  pnrftaaea  eontlniM),  became 
be  ti  a  boMor  of  an  articla  mintk  U 
motad  at  a  bi^Mr  and  idgttvr  price; 
Mt  thia  aipMent  gain  onlj  eeena 
tritUn  Ma  naab  ao  Iook  aa  be  doea 
not  attempt  to  tMHae  ».  IT  be  baa 
bnogb^  fcr  inatanca,  a  million  of  qw- 
teta,  ud  I7  witbboldinK  tbem  tram 
tbe  maifcet,  baa  niaad  tiie  prioa  ten 
abiJlinpa  a  qnnter;  Jnat  ao  much  ■• 
tbo  price  hu  been  raiwd  by  with- 
dmwing  a  milHon  quBiicra,  will  it  bo 
loKereT  by  bringing  tbfm  back,  and 
tlie  beat  that  he  can  hopo  is  that  be 
vill  1dm  nothing  except  interest  and 
hii  expeDBca.  If  by  u  gradual  and 
cautiaua  aalo  he  is  able  to  realize,  nn 
aoine  portion  ofhia  sIotcb,  a  part  nf  the 
incrcMcd  price,  so  alao  he  will  un- 
doubtedlj  have  had  lo  pay  a  pnrt  of 
that  price  on  aomo  portion  of  his  pur- 
diosea.  He  nina  cunsidcrabU  riek  of 
incurring  a  still  greater  loss ;  fur  tho 
temporaiy  biah  prico  ia  very  likely  to 
have  tempted  others,  who  had  no  shnro 
in  cauibff  it,  and  wbo  might  other' 
viae  not  bBTO  Gnind  their  way  to  hia 
market  at  all,  to  bring  tbeit  com  there, 
■nd  intercept  a  part  of  the  advantage. 
So  that  instead  of  profiting  by  a 
Bcarcity  caused  by  Iiininelf,  lie  i»  by  no 
means  unlikely,  aDer  lujing  in  an 
average  market,  to  L>e  forced  to  aeU  in 
a  ■upcrabuudant  one. 
An  an  individual  ifeculator  cannot 


•'(  fpociilnton  K»'n  coUectiv'ly  bi  a 
rini'.  which  their  operatiMis  bare  is 
lilicially  produoed.  Soma  amMig  a 
nunil'or  at  spccnlatoim  may  gain,  lir 
•Hiwrief  jtidpocat  or  enod  fm^.mt  i 


'Elbe' 


beraW.         j 

enlatanaa    I 
m  iamil  J 


for  icaEiiog:  bat 
luey  ninKD  till)  Kaln  at  U»  eijKiuai 
not  of  tho  eoncaiuer,  but  of  the  othw 
yweulttlora  who  ar«  leas  judids^ 
They,  in  Ikct,  C(inv«i(  to  ibcir  oM 
'"'  tbe  hif,'h  pnM  prodocod  b;ll* 
itioiiB  of  the  ottici^  leaviog  ■■ 
tbe  Idm  rcnllirK  rnm  tha  ncai. 
n  11  not  to  be  dcnipil,  therdora,  thU 
BpeculBtom  may  oniicL  thenuetiw  If 
other  pnofila'a  Inea.  Dot  it  ia  fay  tb« 
Inesca  nf  other  Ipecnlalora.  Aa  no^ 
niiut  have  bun  loat  by  one  aat  it 
denier*  aa  is  gaiiwd  by  KnolberM. 
M'lien  a  npemlBtian  in  ■  ewmnoJ 
provoa  protitiilile  lo  llie  apccnlatera 
a  body,  it  ia  becaiwe  ia  tlM  iann_ 
between  their  bqjinc  and  nnlEift 
tbe  prioe  liM  ftea  aosw  chhW? 
pendent  cf  llieii,dk*ir  enlr«^MHdlB 
witb  it  eeoeieting  fat  liaiMg  iKtmm 
it.  In  thit  CMe,  thefc  pwrcbanw  ■all 
tbe  price  begin  to  tiia  aiiioai  Aaiit 
otherwiee  would  do,  tfasa  apttaHn 

tlia  privation  of  tbe  consumer*  onra 
longer  period,  but  niiti^Bliog  it  at  tbt 
lime  of  its  greatest  lioight :  eiideDli/ 
lo  tbe  general  advantage.  In  tU^ 
however,  it  ia  assumed  tbat  they  baa* 
not  overrated  tbe  riae  which  tlicy 
looked  forward  to.  For  it  often  hap- 
pens that  apecidative  piirrhaara  an 
mode  in  the  ejipectation  of  aome  io- 
crenao  of  demand,  or  defidency  of 
Bupply,  ivhich  after  all  doea  not  occnr, 
or  not  to  the  extent  which  tbe  apace- 
later  expected.  In  tbat  caeetbeapeca- 
lalion,  instead  of  moderattog  floetaa- 
liona,  haa  caused  a  fluctuation  of  price 
wbtcb  otherniae  noold  not  baveh»- 
pcned,  nr  nggisvatcdone  which  wagM. 
But  in  that  caao  tbe  apecolatioii  ia  a 
losing  one,  to  the  apeculalon  oollec- 
tivbly,  boivcver  much  aome  individiiili 
niny  gHln  by  it.  All  (hat  part  of  tha 
riae  of  price  by  nbich  it  ezceedi  whil 
there  aro  independent  gronnds  fir, 
cannot  give  to  the  Bpecnlalora  ai  a 
body  any  tcnefit,  tince  the  price  ia  aa 


t^TT" 
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maeh  depressed  by  their  sales  an  it  was 
raised  by  their  purchases ;  and  while 
they  gain  nothing  by  it,  they  lose,  not 
only  their  trouble  and  expenscR,  but 
almost  always  much  more,  through  the 
efiects  incident  to  the  artificial  rise  of 

Srice,  in  checking  consumption,  and 
ringing  forward  supplies  from  onfore- 
aeen  quarters.  The  operations,  there- 
fore, of  ppeculative  dealers,  are  useful 
to  the  public  whenever  profitablo  to 
themselves;  and  though  they  are 
sometimes  injurious  to  the  public,  by 
heightening  the  fluctuations  which 
their  more  usual  office  ia  to  alleviate, 
ret  whenever  this  happens  the  specu- 
lators are  the  greatest  losers.  The  in- 
terest, in  short,  of  the  speculators  as  a 
body,  coincides  with  the  interest  of  the 
public;  and  as  they  can  only  fail  to 
serve  the  public  interest  in  proportion 
as  they  miss  their  own,  the  best  way 
to  promote  the  one  is  to  leave  them  to 
pursue  the  other  in  perfect  freedom. 

I  do  not  deny  that  speculators  may 
aggravate  a  local  scarcity.  In  col- 
lecting com  from  the  villages  to  suppi  y 
the  towns,  they  make  the  dearth 
penetrate  into  nooks  and  comers 
which  mi(;ht  otherwise  have  escaped 
from  bearing  their  share  of  it.  To  buy 
and  resell  in  the  same  place,  tends  to 
alleriate  scarcity :  to  buy  in  one  place 
and  resell  in  another,  may  increase  it 
in  the  former  of  the  two  places,  but 
relieves  it  in  the  latter,  where  the 
price  is  higher,  and  which  therefore, 
bj  the  Tery  supposition,  is  likely  to  bo 
suffering  more.  And  these  sufferings 
always  fall  hardest  on  the  poorest 
isonsumers,  since  the  rich,  by  out- 
bidding, can  obtain  their  accustomed 
supply  midiminished  if  they  choose. 
To  DO  persons,  therefore,  are  the  ope- 
rations of  corn-dealers  on  the  whole  so 
beneficial  as  to  the  poor.  Accidentally 
and  exceptionally,  the  poor  may  suffer 
from  them:  it  might  sometimes  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  rural  poor 
to  have  corn  cheap  in  winter,  when 
they  are  entirely  dependent  on  it,  even 
if  the  consequence  were  a  dearth  in 
spring,  when  they  can  perhaps  obtain 
partiu  substitutes.  But  there  are  no 
substitutes,  procurable  at  that  season, 
which  serve  in  any  groat  decree  to 


replace  bread-corn  as  the  chief  article 
of  food :  if  there  were,  its  price  would 
fall  in  the  spring,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing, OS  it  always  does,  to  rise  till 
the  appruaoh  of  harvest. 

There  is  an  opposition  of  immediate 
interest,  at  the  moment  of  sale,  be 
twoen  the  dealer  in  corn  and  the  con< 
suraer,  as  there  always  is  between  the 
seller  and  the  buyer :  and  a  time  of 
dearth  being  that  in  which  the  specu- 
lator makes  his  largest  profits,  ue  is 
an  object  of  dislike  ana  jeiUonsy  at 
that  time,  to  those  who  are  suffering 
while  he  is  gaining.  It  is  an  error, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  corn- 
dealer's  business  affords  him  any  ex- 
traordinary nrofit ;  he  makes  his  gains 
not  constantly,  but  at  particular  times, 
and  they  must  therefore  occasionally 
be  great,  but  the  chances  of  profit  in 
a  business  in  which  there  is  so  much 
competition,  cannot  on  the  whole  be 
greater  than  in  other  employments. 
A  year  of  scarcity,  in  wliich  great 
gains  are  made  by  corn-dealers,  rarely 
comes  to  an  end  without  a  recoil 
which  places  many  of  them  in  the  list 
of  bankmpts.  There  have  been  few 
more  promising  seasons  for  com- 
dealers  than  the  year  1847,  and 
seldom  was  there  a  greater  break-up 
among  the  speculators  than  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  The  chances  of 
failure,  in  this  most  precarious  trade, 
are  a  set-off  against  great  occasional 
profits.  If  the  com-doaler  were  to 
sell  his  stores,  during  a  dearth,  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  which  the 
competition  of  the  consumers  assigns 
to  him,  he  would  make  a  sacrifice,  to 
charity  or  philanthropy,  of  the  fair 
profits  of  his  employment,  which  may 
oe  quite  as  reasonably  required  from 
any  other  person  of  equal  means. 
His  business  being  a  useful  one,  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  the 
ordinary  motives  should  exist  for  car- 
rying it  on,  and  that  neither  law  nor 
opinion  should  prevent  an  0))eration 
beneficial  to  the  public  from  being 
attended  with  as  much  private  ad- 
vantage as  is  compatible  with  full  and 
free  competition. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  fluctua- 
tions of  values  and  prices  arising  from 
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variatiomi  of  supply,  or  from  altentioiis 
in  real  Ua  distiiigtiubed  from  ipeca- 
lative)  ciemand,  maj  be  expected  to 
become  more  moderate  as  8ociet7 
advances.  Witb  regard  to  tbose 
which  arise  from  miscalcalation,  and 
especially  from  the  alternations  of 
undue  expansion  and  excessire  con- 
traction of  credit,  which  occupy  so 
<»n8picuout  a  place  among  commercial 
phenomena,  tbe  same  thing  cannot  be 
afi&med  with  equal  confidence.  Sncb 
Ticisaitadea,  beffinning  with  irrational 
•peculation  ana  ending  with  a  oom- 
mercial  eriai%  htm  not  hitherto  be* 
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▼iolent  ivith  te 
and  extemioK  of 
they  n»y  te  Mid 
more  ao*  in 
said,  of  ineiMnd 
I  prefer  to  any,  of  n 
and  ntamlL  wIinu 
dlasatiaiM  witb  tftn 
oTsale  nMitsntEk 
nexmnof  ti^lMr 
tile  advinoe  of , 
mnlatioo,  ii  on 
initttnited  In  tiw 
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igymmuB  of  tbs  rtoonni  of  nDinnnr  axd  papoLmov  ov 

FBOFin^  AMD  WAona. 


I  1.  Gmmmmra-  the  inaniiy  into 
tlie  nature  of  llie  eocnooiioai  changea 
liddBg  place  in  a  aoeiety  wlueh  ia  in 
«  ftate  of  indnatrial  progress,  we  diall 
next  consider  whatia  the  effect  of  that 
progress  on  the  distribution  of  the 
produce  among  the  various  classes  who 
share  in  it.  We  may  confine  oar  at- 
tention to  the  system  of  digkibuti'on 
which  is  the  most  complex,  and  whic^ 
virtually  includes  all  others — that  in 
which  the  produce  oL  manufactures  is 
shared  between  two  classes,  labourers 
and  capitalists,  and  the  produce  of 
Agriculture  among  three,  labourers, 
capitalists,  and  landlords. 

The  characteristic  features  of  what 
is  commonly  meant  by  industrial  pro- 
gress, resolve  themselves  mainly  mto 
tnrce— -incEefigeof jcagital,  increase.of 
popnlationj^and^improvemehls  in  pro- 
duction ;  ~urider8&ua3ing'~lfie  last  ex- 
pression in  its  widest  sense,  to  include 
the  process  of  procuring  commodities 
from  a  distance,  as  well  as  that  of  pi-o- 
ducin^  them.  The  other  changes 
which  take  j)lace  are  chiefly"  conse- 
^nencesorthese ;  as,  ior  exunp]e,'ihe 
Pudency  to  aprogressive  increase  of 
ifta  out  i^rpj^psUph  of  Toodv  axifiin^ 


noin  an 


mpigasft^^, 

be  oonvement  to  set  out  t>y 

ing    each    of   the    three    causes,  u 

operating  separately;  after  which ws 

can  suppose  them  combined  in  asr 

manner  we  think  fit. 

I^t  us  first  suppose  that  populatioa 
increases,  capital  and  the  arts  of  pie> 
doction  remaining  stationarj.  One  sf 
the  efiects  of  this  change  of  circui- 
stances  is  sufficiently  obvious :  wj^ei 
will  fall ;  the  labounng  class  will  be 
reduced  to  an  inferior  condition.  TVs 
state  of  the  capitalist,  on  the  eootrsry, 
will  be  improved.  With  the  sasis 
capital,  he  can  purchase  more  Uboor, 
and  obtain  more  produce.  His  rate  df 
profit  is  increased.  Tj^ft  dftnanilMtt 
ofthe  rata  of  prnfiqpffl 

IsEqiu:  iabfiTQw^^     fori 

obtaining  a  diminished  quantity  «f 
commodities,  and  no  alteration  beii^ 
supposed  in  the  circumstanoes  of  their 
production,  the  diminiahed  qnantitf 
represents  a  diminished  ooat.  Jht 
labourer  obtains  not  €oly 
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real  reward,  bat  the  product  of  a 
hnialler  quantity  of  labour.  The  first 
circumstance  is  the  important  one 
to  himself,  the  last  to  his  employer. 

Nothing  has  occurred,  thus  tar,  to 
affect  ill  any  way  the  value  of  any 
commoditv ;  and  no  reason,  therefore, 
has  yet  shown  itself,  why  rent  should 
be  either  raised  or  lowered.  But  if 
ve  look  forward  another  stage  in  the 
scries  of  effects,  wo  may  see  uur  way 
to  such  a  consequence.  The  labourers 
have  increased  in  numbers:  their 
condition  is  reduced  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  the  increased  numbers  divide 
among  them  only  the  produce  of  the 
same  amount  of  labour  as  before.  But 
they  may  economize  in  their  other 
comforts,  and  not  in  their  food :  each 
may  consume  as  much  food,  and  of  as 
costly  a  quality,  as  previously;  or 
they  may  submit  to  a  reduction,  but 
not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
numbers.  On  this  Ropposition,  not- 
withstandins;  the  diminution  of  real 
wages,  the  mcrcased  population  will 
require  an  increased  quantity  of  food. 
But  since  industrial  skill  and  know- 
ledge are  supposed  to  be  Ntationary, 
more  food  can  only  be  obtained  by 
fesorting  to  worse  laud,  or  to  methods 
of  cultivation  which  are  less  productive 
in  proportion  to  the  outlay.  Capital 
for  this  extension  of  agriculture  will 
not  be  wanting ;  for  though,  by  hypo- 
thesis, no  addition  takes  place  to 
the  capital  in  existence,  a  sufficient 
•mount  can  be  spared  from  the  in- 
dustry which  previously  supplied  the 
other  and  less  pressing  wants  which 
the  labourers  have .  been  obliged  to 
cortail.  The  additional  supply  of 
fuod,  therefore,  will  be  produced,  but 
produced  at  a  gi<>atcr  cost ;  and  the 
exchange  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
dace  must  rise.  It  may  be  objected, 
that  profits  having  risen,  the  extra  cost 
of  producing  fiKnl  can  be  defrayed  from 

frofits,  without  any  increase  of  price, 
t  could,  undoubtedly,  but  it  will  not : 
because  if  it  did,  the  a^culturist 
would  In  placed  in  an  infenor  position 
to  other  2;ipi:alit»ts.  The  increase  of 
profits,  beiitg  the  effect  of  diminished 
vngcs,  is  common  to  all  employers  of 
labcor.  The  increased  expenses  arising 


from  the  necessity  of  a  more  costlv 
cultivation,  affect  the  agriculturist 
alone.  For  this  peculiar  bui-then 
he  must  be  peculiarly  compensated, 
whether  the  general  rate  of  profit  bo 
high  or  low.  lie  will  not  submit  in- 
definitely to  a  deduction  from  his 
profits,  to  which  other  capitalists  art> 
not  subject,  lie  will  not  extend  his 
cultivation  by  laying  out  fresh  capital, 
unless  for  a  return  sufficient  to  yield 
him  as  high  a  profit  as  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  same  capital  in  other 
investments.  The  value,  therefore,  ol 
his  commodity  will  rise,  and  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  cost.  The 
farmer  will  thus  be  indemnified  for 
tb  i  burthen  which  is  peculiar  to  him- 
seif,  and  will  also  enjoy  the  augmented 
rate  of  profit  which  is  common  to  all 
capitalists. 

it  follows,  from  principles  with 
which  we  are  already  familiar,  that 
iu  these  circumstances  rent  will  rise. 
Any  land  can  afford  to  pay,  and  under 
free  competition  will  pay,  a  rent  equal 
to  the  excess  of  its  produce  above  the 
return  to  an  equal  capital  on  t!:o 
worst  land,  or  uiulor  the  Iccist  favour- 
able conditions.  Whenever,  therefore, 
agriculture  is  driven  to  descend  to 
worse  laud,  or  more  onerous  processes, 
rent  rises.  Its  rise  will  be  twofold, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  rent  in  kind,  oi 
com  rent,  will  rise ;  and  in  the  second, 
since  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce lias  ulso  risen,  nmt,  estimated  in 
manufactured  or  foreign  commodities 
(which  is  represented  citttris  paribus 
by  money  rent)  will  rise  still  more. 

The  steps  of  the  process  (if,  after 
what  has  been  formi-rly  said,  it  is 
necessary  to  ivtrace  thcni)  are  ns  fol- 
lows. (Joni  rises  in.  price,  to  repay 
witlillio  ordinary  protit  Ihc  'capital 
rctx^rfrcd  for  proilucing  aildifionJil  corn 
ofl"  worse  hind  or  by  more  costly  pit>- 
cc8S<'*s.  So  far  as  regards  tins  adtli- 
tumTiT  corn,  the  increased  price  is  but 
an  equivalent  for  the  addiiional  ex- 
pense; but  the  rise,  extending;  to  ali 
C'jrn,  affords  on  all,  except  the  last 
produced,  an  extra  profit.  If  the 
fanner  was  accustomed  to  produce 
100  quarters  of  wlmat  at  40j«  ,  aivd. 
120    quarters   ar^  wo-^    t^^^\\\\:\,  vA. 
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which  th<  lut  twsDtj  cannot  ba  fro- 1 
duced  under  i5t.,  he  obtaina  Ihs  ar*™  '  ...rv 
fire    thillinfra 


^>-  h-rt 


impelled  lo 


ngivoit™  to 
toai  pncs  thon  ' 
nould  l>e  inconiisteiit  with  Iho  prodna- 
tionofths  lait  twenty  quarters.    Tho 

Sioe,  then,  will  rcmBui  at  iSt.,  and 
e  35).  will  be  Itanaferrod  by 
petition    not  to    tie   conaiinr- 


li)  the  landiorf.     __,^  _ 

BterelbrB  iiwtitntilr  floMi^iifiil  on.m 
mereaaed  domnnd  tbr  flgritultural  ^Qt- 

rTtrjiwfHtTiSn. 


•I*—  '  —  a  puily  aMU 

Ibe  additional  laboin  reqniieJfii 

vo-ducing  the  loal  inilahneDt  cJ  i^- 
'  liiml  pTOdnco ;  and  iLe  r»tuiii3s 
•o  gaiucd  by  tlie  Undlonl,  the  nl; 
■hirer  whn  always  benefits  byanii 
orvuw  of  population. 


Hud  til  [a, 


0  the 


gtaaca  Ikcintiti  -.-  --  , 

A"  train  which,  oTUr  TETa  "ttniri~TITu* 

tration,  wo  tnay  liencerortli  tnko  Tor 

granted. 

The  new  dement  now  introduced — 

4  for  food — beddoa 

frant,  atill 


B  will  lie  increased  b^  llio 

iiuiiiuDt.     If,  bowurer,  the  iiicroniiD  of 

population  leadi  to  an  incronacd  pro- 

duiilion  of  food,  which  eounot  bo  Bnp- 

Slied  but  nt  an  ciilianced  coat  of  pro- 
Bction,  tho  cost  of  labooT  will  not  be 
BO  much  diluiniahcd  ns  the  rciil  rcwnrd 
of  it,  and  pmlila,  tliercforo,  will  not  he 
Eo  much  raiwd.  It  i«  even  riOBaiblo 
tlmt  ihey  might  not  bo  miacd  at  all. 
The  .alioorcrs  nia^  [ireviously  hare 
been  ao  well  provided  for,  that  Ihu 
whole  of  what  llie^  now  loan  may  bo 
atrnck  off  from  lUeirotherindulBeiiccB, 
and  they  mny  not,  cilher  by  nccoaaity 
or  choice,  nnderpo  Bny  reduclion  In 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  their  food. 
To  prodnco  iha  fond  for  Iho  increiued 
iinmbor  may  ho  attended  with  such 
on  increase  of  expeng<c,  that  wages, 
ihougb  rodnced  in  qonulity,  moy  re- 
present as  great  a  coeI,  mny  be  the 
product  of  09  mncK  labour,  as  before, 
and  the  capitalist  may  not  b«  at  all 


<  3.  Lot  n»  now  rvvene  odtIijj* 

sit,  and,  in^leiul  of  aoppoiiii;  » 

il   stationKry   «ad    popuulioa  iJ- 

-.cing.  lot   na   ropnww  omJij  tJ- 


■S?fl!Ti3 


^'iHldiitiuii,  inA  u 


I*ing,  m. _ 

:al   wage*  of  kinot 

— "^ — 'trsi 


altered.  .      -^- 

ir'.end  of  HllllU|*  w'lTl  BflJ  lM."taj 
a'  !a  lUB  enm  81  [HflOBCTIBir  of  iS 
thnga  consumed  liy  the  labonreth 
not  diminifilted,  tliii  rise  of  waoal^ 

terma ;  the  UbourciB  not  bdag  ant 
Dameroua,  aad  tbo  pit>ductin  p^^a 
of  their  labour  boinc  only  llie  mat  n 
.before,  there  is  no  iDL-rooae  of  tho  H« 
duce;  the  increase  ufwagea,  ibotun. 
muit  be  at  the  cborgo  ef  the  capt^ 
itla.  It  ia  not  imposaiUe  (bat  fk 
coat  of  Inbonr  might  be  iacrea*;'  Q 
even  a  p-ealer  rutio  ib.iD  ils  nil  n- 
muncratioD.  Tho  improved  cooil^s 
of  the  labourers  ma.j  increase  iLe  d>- 
mnnd  for  food.  ITie  labonren  aij 
have  been  so  ill  off  bofore,  m  wit* 
have  food  enough ;  and  may  nnrM- 
aunio  more ;  ot  they  nuj  diMat  fc 
expend  iheir  increased  mMna  lOfltl 
hollyin  a  raorc^coatly  qsaStf*! 


potatoes.     This  etieauM  H 

agriculture  implies,  na  usnal.aETOto 
cost  of  production  and  a  higher  pi^ 
GO  that  beaides  the  increase  oTdH  M 
of  labour  arising  from  the  iurro*'' 
its  reward,  there  will  be  n  fni^ri*- 
crease  (and  on  additional  fall  of  pnia| 
from  the  increased  costllnec  of  t' 
cominoditicB  of  which  that  renri 
consiatii.  Tho  same  causei  will  F^ 
ducB  a  rise  of  rent  What  tbc  OfH^ 
.  wtot  the  iilmWi 
gain,  is  partly  tranaferred  to  th(  Uafr 
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partly  iwallowed  up  in  the 
wing  food  on  worse  laad  or 
roductive  process. 

iving  disposed  of  the  two 
ss,  an  increasing  populftiion 
larjr  capital,  and  an  increas- 
1  and  stationatj  population, 
pared  to  take  into  considcr- 
mixed  case,  in  wliich  the 
nta  of  expansioiParft  WlH-' 
S^pqlation  ami  capitai  in- 
TxifltlSer  cTenient  increases 

the  other,  the  case  is  so  far 
I  with  one  or  other  of  the 
ding :  we  tthall  suppose 
ifore,  to  increase  with  eonal 
the  test  of  equality  hemg, 

labonrer  ohtainn  the  same 
98  as  before,  and  the  same 
»f  those  commodities.  Let 
e  what  will  be  the  effect, 
Old  profits,  of   this  double 

on  having  increased,  with- 
illing  off  in  the  labourer's 
there  is  of  course  a  demand 
lod.  The  arts  of  production 
posed  stationary,  this  food 
produced  at  an  increased 
compensate  for  this  greater 
)  additional  food,  the  price 
aral  produce  must  rise.  The 
ling  over  the  whole  amount 
duced,  though  the  increased 
•nly  apply  to  a  part,  there  is 
ncreased  extra  profit,  which, 
ition,  is  transferred  to  the 

Rent  will  rise,  both  in 
of  produce  and  in  cost ; 
es,  being  supposed  to  be  the 
uantity,  will  be  greater  in 
le  labourer  obtaining  the 
'lint  of  necessaries,  money 
e  risen ;  and  as  the  rise  is 
>  all  branches  of  production, 
.list  cannot  indemnify  him- 
mging  his  employment,  and 
ust  be  borne  by  profits, 
irs,  then,  that  the  tendency 
ease  of  capital  and  popula- 
idd  to  rent  at  the  expense 

though  rent  does  not  gain 

•refits  lose,  a  part  being  ab- 

increased  expenses  of  pro- 

lat  is,  in  hiring  or  feeding  a 


greater  number  of  labourers  to  obtain 
a  given  amount  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. By  profits,  must  of  course  be 
understood  the  rate  of  profit;  for  a 
lower  rate  of  profit  on  a  larger  capital 
may  yield  a  larger  gross  profit,  con- 
sidered absolntely,  though  a  smaller 
in  proportion  to  the  entire  produce. 

This  tendency  of  profits  to  fall,  is 
from  time  to  time  counteracted  by 
improvements  in  production  :  whether 
arising  from  increase  of  knowledge,  or 
from  an  increased  use  of  the  know- 
ledge already  possessed.  This  is  tho 
third  of  the  three  elements,  the  effects 
of  which  on  the  distribution  of  tho 
produce  we  undertook  to  investigate ; 
and  the  investigation  ^^nll  be  facili- 
tated by  supposing,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  two  elements,  that  it  ope- 
rates, in  the  first  instance,  alone. 

$4.  Let  us  then  suppose  capital 
and  population  stationary,  and  a  sud- 
den improvement  made  in  the  arts  of 
production ;  by  the  invention  of  more 
efficient  machines,  oi  less  costly  pro- 
cesses, or  by  obtaining  access  to 
cheaper  commodities  through  foreign 
trade. 

The  improvement  may  either  be  in 
some  of  the  necessaries  or  indulgences 
which  enter  into  the  habitual  consump- 
tion of  the  labouring  class ;  or  it  may  be 
applicable  only  to  luxuries  consumed 
exclusively  by  richer  people.  Very 
few,  however,  of  the  great  industrial 
improvements  are  altogether  of  this 
last  description.  Agricultural  im- 
provements, except  such  as  specially 
relate  to  some  of  the  rarer  and  more 
peculiar  products,  act  directly  upon 
the  principal  objects  of  the  labourer's 
expenditure.  Tne  steam-engine,  and 
every  other  invention  which  affords  a 
mana^able  power,  are  applicable  to 
all  things,  and  of  course  to  those  con- 
sumed by  the  labourer.  Even  the 
power-loom  and  the  spinning-jenny, 
though  applied  to  the  most  delicate 
fabrics,  are  available  no  less  for  the 
coarse  cottons  and  woollens  worn  by 
the  labouring  class.  All  improvemonU 
in  locomotion  cheapen  the  transport 
of  necessaries  as  well  as  of  luxur\Q%^ 
Seldom  is  a  ne^  btaTvcVio^ VnA<^  o.'^x^^ 
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withnit,  «&er  direct!/  or  in  mrm  fn- 
diraet  iniy,c>iiulDr:  mmo  or  the  irtial«i 
which  Ihe  mu*  of  tlin  pwipla  coanoM 
to  be  aithar  produced  or  imported  at 
MMllGrGaat.  ItniajMfelybeiffinoad, 
Aotefore,  that  improTeinente  in  pro- 
daetkn  ftntnUj  lend  to  cheapen  lb 


B  particular  cmnmodiliei,  indeed, 
•ra  ebeapened ;  beinR  prodaced  at  leaa 
«aa^  Ihe;  fall  id  Taloe  and  in  prioe, 
•nd  all  who  consume  them,  wbolher 
landing  capitaliati,  or  akillad  and 
priTilegM  Ubooran,  obtain  ioeraaaad 
meana  of  eT^ojmeot.  Tbo  rate  of 
nnfltB,  howoTer,  ii  Dot  railed.  There 
it  a  larger  groii  profit,  recltoned  in 
qnanlitj  of  commodities.  Sat  the 
capital  alio,  if  SBtimatei!  in  Ihneo  cnm- 

profit  is  tlis  «nmo  percentage  on  tbe 
capilal  (hat  it  wu  licfi.ro.  'i'lie  c.-iiii- 
talista  sre  not  bcnciitpii  as  cnp^l■li^t9, 
lint  as  consumers.  The  Inndlurds  and 
the  pnTilegod  cimwa  ul'  labourer*,  if 
tbc.v  are  coimunusrs  of  tbo  seme  com- 
mm  lilies,  slinrc  the  semo  benefit. 

The  cniio  ia  dilTprrnl  wilh  improve 
meiila  vhicb  dimtnisli  l)ie  eo«t  of  pro- 
iliiction  of  the  nc>c*Biinriu»  of  life,  or  of 
iitinioilities  which   enter   Imbilnally 


nifccsaary  to    annlyso    it  with 

As  rormcrly  observed,*  there  ar 
kinds  of  agricultural  improTeni 
i*oine  conaiat  in  a  moro  saTin,, 
labour,  odiI  enable  a  given  quanlitj  of 
food  to  be  produced  at  less  cost,  bat 
not  on  a  smaller  surfiice  of  land  '' 
before.  Otliets  enable  a  eiTen  e: 
of  land  to  jdcid  not  only  the  eame  pro- 
duce with  leu  labour,  bnt  a  grcii' 
prodoce ;  ao  that  if  no  greater  prodi 
U  reqiur«d,  a  part  of  the  land  ajrcodf 
tmdei  cnltore  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Al  the  part  rejected  will  be  the  least 


t  cefortL  lie  refMilaled 
di^r.ripiionof  Und  tban 
ily  the  trotst  ni>i!cT 
>  <>  jilaM  tke  «Sc«t  of  the 
men  tins  eleat  liglit.  w«  tniut  mmai 
it  to  lako  place  tudiknlr.  m  a*  tf-Ian 
no  ti IDS  during;  iU  iatrQ^luivtion,lcrii7 
inciroiF  of  capital  Or  o(  penlKiA 
ttx  Hnt  effect  will  boafoll  of  On  idM 
nnd  ^ri»  of  ofn^iilliinl  praiMC 
This  »  a  nreeiMirj  conaHOOWt  el 
I'illier  kind  of  iiii;>rai«iitei>l,  uBi  af^ 

An  Ui|<uvuMBt  01  ua  Snt44 

net  taenMBK  th*  ModaeiL  4a*«t 

I      MM*  Willi  •BjpoftinWttilM; 

mrA   til   QoUTaliaB   te  tt 

.    .     ...       jjj  .       ._. 

Ooaa    aat  HM^ 

same  land,  and  hj  tha  amam  tl^i,tt 
before.    Bat  since  tbat  land  or  ontal. 

and  all  other  land  or  capital  whict 
prodnces  food,  now  yielda  its  jmdaDi 
at  gmaller  coal,  the  price  of  nod  wS 
fall  proportionally .  1  f  ODe-tenth  cf  tbt 
expense  ofpruUiiclion  has  been  wnd. 
Ilii^  price  of  produce  ([ill  foil  oDe-teulh. 
lint  suppose  Ihe  improrcment  b  1« 
of  the  second  kind  ;  enabling  the  InJ 
to  produce,  not  only  the  aame  on 
with  one- tenth  less  labour,  bnt  a  toll 
more  com  with  lltoaamo  labour.  Hot 
Ihi-  eScct  is  still  more  decided.  C^ 
be  contracted,  a 


full  one-taatb,  becnnstk 
same  produco  would  bn  obtuned  witl 
a  tenlh  less  labour.  Bnt  ainee  lb 
portion  of  land  abandoned  will  be  tb 
least  fertile  portion,  the  price  nf  in- 
duce will  tbenceforUi  be  Tegolated  l* 
a  better  quality  of  land  than  hdbn 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  arigisil 
dimination  of  one-tenth  in  tiie  omI  d 
production,  then  will  be  a  f«>^ 
diminution,  corre^xaiding  with  Ails' 
cesdon  of  the  "  margiti"  idamti^ 
tohmdofgreaUrlertilit*.  nnid 
thns  be  a  twcMd  Ul  «{piM. 
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Let  118  novr  oxaiuinc  the  effect  of  the 
Impmrcments,  thus  suddculy  made,  on 
the  division  of  the  produce ;  and  in  the 
first  place,  on  rent,  liy  tbe  former  of 
the  two  kimls  of  improvement,  rent 
would  be  diminished.  By  the  second, 
it  would  be  diminished  still  more. 

Suppose  that  the  demand  for  food 
requires  the  cultivation  of  three  quali- 
ties of  land,  yielding,  on  an  equal  sur- 
lace,  and  at  an  equal  expense,  100,  80, 
and  GO  bushels  of  wheat.  The  price  of 
wheat  will,  on  the  average,  be  just 
rafficient  to  enable  the  thini  quality  to 
be  cultivated  with  the  onlinar^  profit. 
The  first  anality  therefore  will  yield 
Cbdij  and  tne  second  twenty  bushels  of 
extn  profit,  constituting  the  rent  of 
the  landlord.  And  first,  let  an  im- 
provement be  made,  which,  without 
enabling  more  com  to  be  gn)wn,  en- 
ables the  same  com  to  bo  grown  with 
one-fourth  less  labour.  The  price  of 
wheat  will  fall  one-fourth,  and  80 
bushels  will  bo  sold  for  the  price  for 
which  60  were  sold  before.    But  the 

Eroduce  of  the  land  which  produces  CO 
luhelrt  is  still  required,  and  the  ex- 
penses being  as  much  reduced  as  the 
price,  that  hind  can  still  be  cultivated 
with  the  ordinary  profiL  The  first  and 
second  qualities  will  therefore  continue 
to  yield  a  bu«7)1us  of  40  and  20  bushels, 
luid  com  rent  will  reimun  the  same  as 
before.  But  com  having  fallen  in  price 
ono-lburtb,  the  same  com  rent  is  eaui- 
▼alent  to  a  fourth  less  of  money  and  of 
all  other  commodities.  Sj  fur,  there- 
fore, as  tbe  landlord  expends  bis  in- 
coxDe  in  manu&ctun'd  or  foreign  pro- 
ducts, he  is  one-fourth  worse  off  tlian 
before.  His  income  as  h&ndlord  is  re- 
duced to  three-quarters  of  its  amount : 
it  is  ooly  as  a  consumer  of  com  that  he 
is  as  well  off. 

If  the  improvement  is  of  th?  other 
Jdnd,  rant  will  fall  in  a  still  greater 
imtia  Suppose  that  the  amount  of 
produce  woich  the  market  rec^uires, 
can  be  grown  not  only  with  a  lourth 
less  lalxxu*,  but  on  a  fourth  less  land. 
If  all  the  land  already  in  cultivation 
continndd  to  be  cultivated,  it  would 
jield  a  produce  much  larger  than 
necesMTj.  Land,  equivalent  to  a  fourth 
«f  the  produce,  must  now  be    aban- 


doned; and  as  tho  third  quality  yielded 
exactly  one-fourth,  (bi'ing  GO  out  of 
240,)  that  quality  will  go  out  of  culti- 
vation. The  240  bushels  can  now  be 
grown  on  land  of  the  first  and  second 
qualities  only;  being,  on  the  first,  100 
bushels  plus  one-third,  or  133  J  busheb; 
on  the  second,  80  bushels  plus  one- 
third,  or  106S  bushels ;  together,  240. 
The  second  quality  of  land,  instead  of 
the  third,  is  now  tlie  lowest,  and  regu- 
lates the  price.  Instead  of  GO,  it  in 
suflSi'icnt  if  lOGJ  bushels  n'pay  the 
capital  with  tho  ordinary  profit.  Tho 
price  of  whcnt  will  consequently  fall, 
not  in  the  ratio  of  60  to  80,  as  in  the 
other  case,  but  in  the  ratio  of  60  tu 
lOGj.  Even  this  gives  an  insufficient 
idea  of  the  degree  m  which  rent  will  Ix; 
afiected.  The  wliole  pn>duce  of  the 
second  quality  of  land  will  now  be  re- 
quired to  repay  the  expenses  of  produc- 
tion. That  land,  being  the  worst  in 
cultivation,  will  pay  no  rent.  And  the 
first  quality  will  only  yield  the  diffe- 
rence between  1331  bushels  and  106}, 
being  26J  bushels  instead  of  40.  Tlie 
landlorJs  collcctivelv  will  have  lost  33^ 
out  of  60  bushels  m  com  rent  alone, 
while  the  value  and  price  of  what  is 
left  will  have  been  diminished  in  the 
ratio  of  60  to  106g. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  interest  of 
the  landlorJ  is  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
sudden  and  general  introduction  of 
agricultural  improvements.  This  as- 
sertion has  been  called  a  paradox,  and 
made  a  ground  for  accusing  its  first 
promulgator,  Bicardo,  of  great  intellec- 
tual per\'erscueH8,  to  say  nothing  worse. 
I  cannot  discern  in  what  the  paradox 
consists;  and  the  obliquity  of  vision 
seems  to  me  to  be  on  tlic  side  of  his 
assailants.  The  opinion  is  only  mode 
to  appear  absurd  by  stating  it  unfairly. 
If  the  assert ii»n  were  that  a  landlord 
is  injured  by  tho  improvement  of  his 
estate,  it  would  certainly  be  indefen- 
sible ;  but  what  is  asserted  is,  that  he 
is  injured  by  the  improvement  of  the 
estates  of  other  people,  although  his 
own  is  included.  NoDody  doubts  tliat 
he  would  gain  greatly  by  the  improve- 
ment if  he  could  keep  it  to  himself^  and 
unite  the  two  benefits,  of  an  increased 
produce  from  his  lauflL,  and  «k  vi^*^  ^>^ 

^  t  "i 
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lii(i4i  u  bcfoT*.  But  iTtha  JDoreMe  of 
UwlDce  to^pUoe  nmulUiWMMlj  on  mil 
Undi,  tlw  pnM  vooU  not  b«  m  Hffk 
u  boTora  i  and  tiiera  U  uolliInK  va- 
TCUonnblain  rappoiing  that  tiM  un^ 
lotdi  vonld  be,  not  boufltod,  bnt  i» 
Jvad.    It  i>  admitted  that  wfa«t«iar 


■1 


e  wiih  01 

■ippoM  tbat  if  b;  tba  incTaaiad  pT»- 
dncti'MHU  of  luid,  lea  land  irare  m- 
mind  for  cnltintion,  ita  Tahe,  lika 
nwt  of  otb«r  aiticlai  for  which  Iha 
demand  bad  diniDiihad,  would  faU. 

I  am  qn)t«  willing  to  admit  that 
nsta  have  not  really  bi 
dH  progn 

naU:  bn       ,  ^     _ 

VMit  haa  naKT  in  nalilj  bean  anddaii, 
bat  alwaja  dow;  at  no  tiMa  much 
Wrtatripping,  and  oftan  faUiag  fcr  abort 
d)  the  ^wth  of  c^ptal  and  popnja- 
tion,  which  l«nd«  aa  mneh  to  raiae  rtnt, 
aa  Iha  othor  to  lower  it,  >ad  which  is 
enablod,  m  wb  shall  presently  mc,  to 
raiaa  it  much  bighar  by  means  of  the 
•dilitional  msrsio  aflbrded  by  improve- 
ments  in  sgrioultare.  First,  liowcvcr, 
TTa  muit  examine  in  what  nisDHGr  the 
■ndden  cheapening  of  sgriculturiLl  pro- 
duce wonld  aETect  proGti  nnd  wagig. 

In  the  brginnitig,  money  vngos 
would  pmbabi;  remain  the  anino  as 
before,  and  the  laboureia  wnuld  hnva 
the  full  l«nefit  of  the  cheapness.  The/ 
would  be  enabled  to  increase  their 
commmption  either  of  food  or  of  other 
articles,  and  would  rscoivo  the  anme 
coat,  and  a  greater  quantilj.  So 
far,  profits  wotJd  bo  nnnffecfed.  But 
the  pennauciit  remoneralion  of  the 
lahourcra  esBcntinlly  deucnda  on  what 
w«  bare  called  their  habitoal  stnn- 
dard;  tbe  extent  of  the  require- 
mcntt  which,  ai  a  clnsn,  they  in- 
ait  on  uitihrying  before  tlio,r  tliooae 
to  bate  children.  If  their  tastes  and 
reqoircmenti  receivB  a  durable  impreu 
hora  the  anddcn  iinproremcnt  in  their 
conilition,  the  benent  to  the  clau  will 
be  permanent.  But  iba  same  cause 
wbich  euablcs  them  to  purchase  greater 
comforta  sjid  iodulgencea  with  the  same 
wages,  would  enable  them  to  purcbas* 
tbft  auna  omoiuit  of  comfoita  and  io- 
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<       ences  with  lower  wages;   tad  a 
^.v.  ter    population    may    now  tiiOi 
wil   nut  rtdncing  the  labooren  belff 
the  oondiliou  to  wbich  tfaei-  are  a«i»    , 
tomed.     Hitherto,  this  mid  no  oiht    , 
has  been  the  nso  which  the  tabniRn    , 
ka*«  ooaiinonly  made  of  any  in«i»»*    , 
flf  tlwir  means   of  living;    thev  hm 
tr      <d  it  simply  aa   coDTertiWa  iitt    , 
i         for  a  greater  number  of  chiMnn. 
"  .J  probable,  Iheiwrore.  that  poptlfc 
wonld   be   Htimnlalei}.   and  thai 
.«      ,'  the  lapse  bTb,  generalioa  ritrnal    ' 
^      n  of  laboar  would  be  no  higbW 
tu,.u  before  the  inproTement :  tbe  » 
doc  inn  Wing  partly  broogbt  atootlf 
A       II    of  money   woces,    and   pailly 
thi    igh  the  pric«  of  food,  tbe  ewt  i    I 
itbii.h,   from   the  dcmnnd  occuiaMd 
by  tbt   incrsare  of  popTilalion,  woold 
be    increased.       To     tbe   fitont  ta    I 
which  DMMf  wiLgw  fcn,  ngMaMll 
rise;  llwcfitahatoht^mBgBp— 
qnanti^  of  MnaUr  afficiaBt  latas  br 
the  same  ootlajr  of  upitaL    We  thos 
see  that  ■  diminutioii  of  the  cMt  tf 
living,  whether  oriaing  from  agrinillB- 
ral  improvements  or  from  the  imports- 
tion  01  foreign  produce,  if  the  aabiti 
and  requirementa  of  the  labooren  an 
not  raised,  usually  lowers  money  VI 
and  rent,  and  raises  the  genera]  i>l 


Jntaof 


^\'bat  is  true  of  improvemenlswhick 
cheapen  tbe  production  of  food,  is  tni 
also  of  the  substiloticiii  of  a  cheap*  (x 
a  more  costly  mriety  of  iL  Hie  iiaa 
land  yields  to  tbe  same  laboar  a  ranck 
^renter  quantity  of  hiunan  mitiiiMDl 
in  the  form  of  mnizo  or  potatoes,  tblB 
iu  the  form  of  wheat.  If  the  laboBRn 
nere  to  give  up  bread,  arrd  lead  snly 
on  those  cheaper  prodncta,  taking  aa 
their  compensation  not  a  greatetqosit- 
tilj  of  other  eonsnmmble  cnmniodTtia, 
but  earlier  marriana  and  larger  &nii- 
lieo,  the  cost  of  labonr  would  be  ani 
dtminisbed,  and  if  labour  omtiBeel 
equiUly  efficient,  pnfita  would  fin; 
while  rent  would  b«  much  lowen^ 
since  food  for  tbe  whole  popoktia 
could  be  miscd  on  hajf  or  *  ihiid  part 
of  the  land  now  town  with  con.  it 
the  same  time,  it  being  eridevt  IM 
land  too  barren  to  b«  coltinted  te 
wheat  might  be  mada  in  caae  iiwK» 
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mty  to  yield  potatoes  Bufficient  to  sup- 
port tho  little  labour  Decessary  for 
producing  thcni,  cultivatiun  might  ulti- 
mately descend  lower,  and  rent  even- 
tually riite  higher,  on  a  potato  or  maize 
sjsteiu,  than  on  a  corn  system ;  be- 
caaae  tho  land  would  be  capable  of 
feeding  a  much  larger^pulatiun  before 
PMching  the  limit  of  its  powers. 

If  the  improvement,  which  we  sup- 
pose to  take  place,  is  not  in  the  pro- 
anctioii  of  food,  but  of  some  manufac- 
tured article  consumed  by  the  labouring 
claaa,  the  effect  on  wages  and  profits 
will  at  first  be  the  same ;  but  the 
effect  on  runt  very  dificrcnt.  It  will 
not  be  lowered ;  it  will  even,  if  the  ul- 
timate eflbct  of  the  improvement  is  an 
increase  of  population,  be  raised :  in 
which  last  cose  profits  will  bo  lowered. 
The  reasons  aro  too  evident  to  require 
statement. 

§  6.  We  have  considered,  on  the 
one  hand,  tho  manner  in  wnich  the 
distribution  of  the  produce  into  rent, 
profits,  and  wages,  is  affected  by  the 
ordinary  increase  of  population  and 
capital,  and  on  the  otlier,  how  it  is 
jkflected  by  improvements  in  produc- 
tion, and  more  especially  in  agricul- 
ture. We  have  found  that  the  former 
conse  lowers  profits,  and  raittes  rent 
and  the  cost  of  labour :  while  the  ten- 
dency uf  agricultural  improvements  is 
to  diminish  rent;  and  all  improve- 
ments which  cheapen  any  article  of 
the  labourer's  consumption,  tend  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  labour,  aad  to 
raise  profits.  The  tendency  of  each 
oause  m  its  separate  state  being  thus 
aeoertained,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
leudencv  of  the  actual  course  of  things, 
in  whicA  tho  two  movements  are  going 
on  simultaneously,  capital  and  popu- 
lation increasing  with  tolerable  stea- 
diness, while  improvements  in  agri- 
culture aro  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
improved  methods  become  dillused 
gradually  through  tho  community. 

The  habits  and  requirements  of  the 
labouring  classes  being  given  (which 
determite  their  real  wages,)  rent, 
lirofits,  and  money  wages  at  any  given 
time,  are  tho  result  of  the  composition 


of  these  rival  forces.  If  during  anr 
period  agricultural  improvement  ad- 
vances faster  than  population,  rent  and 
money  wages  during  that  period  will 
tend  downward,  and  profits  upward. 
If  population  advances  more  rapidly 
than  agricultural  improvement,  either 
the  labourers  will  submit  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  or  quality  uf  their 
food,  or  if  not,  rent  and  money  wages 
will  progressively  rise,  and  profits  will 
fall. 

Agricultural  skill  and  knowledge  are 
of  slow  growth,  and  still  slower  diSh- 
sion.  Inventions  and  discoverioH,  too, 
occur  only  occasionally,  whilo  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  capital  are 
continuous  agencies.  It  therefore 
seldom  happens  that  improvement, 
even  during  a  short  time,  has  so  much 
the  start  of  population  and  capital  as 
actually  to  lower  rent,  or  raise  the 
rate  of  profits.  There  are  many 
countries  in  which  tho  growth  of 
population  and  capital  are  not  rapid, 
but  in  theso  a^cultural  improvement 
is  less  active  still.  Population  almost 
everywhere  treads  close  on  the  heels  of 
agricultural  improvement,  and  etlaces 
its  eflects  as  fast  as  they  are  produced. 

The  reason  whv  agricultural  im- 
provement seldom  lowers  rent,  is  that 
It  seldom  cheapens  food,  but  only  pre- 
vents it  from  growing  dearer;  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  throws  land  out  of 
cultivation,  but  only  enables  worse  and 
worse  land  to  bo  taken  in  for  the  sup- 
ply of  an  increasing  demand.  What 
IS  sometimes  called  tho  natural  state 
of  a  country  which  is  but  half  cul- 
tivated, namely,  that  the  land  is 
highly  productive,  and  food  obtained 
in  great  abundance  by  little  labour,  is 
only  true  of  unoccupied  countries  colo- 
nized by  a  civilized  people.  In  the 
United  States  the  worst  land  in  cul- 
tivation is  of  a  high  quality  (except 
sometimes  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  markets  or  means  of  conveyance, 
where  a  bad  quality  is  compensated 
by  a  good  situation) ;  and  even  if  no 
further  improvements  were  made  in 
agriculture  or  locomotion,  cultivation 
woidd  have  many  steps  yet  to  descend, 
before  tho  increase  of  population  ana 
capital  wouU  \)e  ^tovl^A  \j(^  «k  %\MDiSw\ 


pnUbli!  I 


tnt  In  Enrope  five  hmnlred  vcan 
ihnugt  »o  tbinly  poipled   m  compa- 
preisat  populatioD, 
it  tho  worrt  [anJ  iinile 
I,  from  the  rude  >ta( 

r'eultUTP,  quilo  a»  Hnprodnclii 
wonjt  land    now  cuIli*otod ;  and 
,   durt  culltTHtion   had   B]iproiKhL-d   tu 
to  the  ultimate  limit  of  pmlitable 
Id,  in  Iboaa  timfs  aa  in  ibe  pre- 
Wkat  thr>  acrioultDral  iuiprovc- 
, I  >inc(>  made  have  reaUy  Jrme  ii, 

Ijr  bierauin^  tha  tMftmtj  M  eradiio- 
Imd  of  hnd  u  noanl,  to  «nabls  til- 
ling to  extend  oownirwidi  i»  •  nnidi 
vone  patnra]  qnatttj  of  land  thmn  tko 
went  vUA  at  that  time  mold  have 
■abrntted  of  eultiTatian  br  a  cajntafiet 
ftr  profit ;  Ihna  Teudemv  a  nmA 
Booltji'  iiiiiiiawi  oF  eapitaTand  pepn- 
■tioB  ponUe,  and  ranaviog  afwan 
ft  Etth  and  a  little  ftirther  ol^  the 
kairier  vlitcit  Twtraiiu  them ;  popo- 
latign  meanwhilo  al«iiy«  preo^tig  to 
hard  agaiiiRt  Ibe  bnrrif  r,  ibiit  thera  ii 
DBTer  any  Tiiible  niarpin  lafl  for  it  to 
Miie,  everr  inch  of  ground  mado 
vacant  for  it  bv  imprnTement  licing  nt 
ODce  tilled  up  tiy  ilimlToncuig  columas. 
Agricultural  improrenieDt  may  ibua 
tie  considered  to  be  not  so  much  n 
ceunteribrce  conflietiDg  with  incr<!iise 
of  population,  us  a  partial  rcUialion 
of  tbe  bond*  «hich  eotiGne  that  in- 

The  eBcett  produced  on  the  diviuon 


«  deduced  froni  the 
hjpolhetifalcBSMprcviooaljdiBcusfcd. 
In    particular,   the  clfi'ct  on  n^nt  {■ 
most    matcrittl!)'  diflerent.       \*'c    re- 
marked that — while   e.  gieat  ngricul- 
turnt  imnrOTcmcnt,  mode  suddenly  and 
oniTenallj,  would  in  the  first  instance 
ineTitally  lower  rent— such  improve- 
ments enable  teitt,  in  Ibe  progress  of 
society,  to  rise  gradnallj  to  a  mn  ' 
bi(jher  limit  than  it  could  othem-. 
attain,    since   they  enable    a    mu 
lower  quality  of  liuid  to  be  ultimate 
onltiTated.    Bnt  in  the  case  we  ■ 
DOW   anppaung,    which   nearly 
nqKindf  to  ibe  umal  o  '  -' 
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this  nminata  i 


diata  eSiKt.       Soppove  culliritioe  |( 
have  nai'hed,  ur  ahnoat  n  Khrd.  tl* 
'  limit pennitt«l  bt  the  ttMlti 
Jiutriu  aria,    and  nmt,  UKf*- 


with  the  oxiftiag  Mnoaiu  of  akBl  mi 
knowledge.  If  ft  great  acitiiilBHt 
inipraremexit  wvn  vnddenly  iMnv 
duced,  it  nislil  tliraw  back  nat  te 


a  comMbtiA  ifKt».  imOtt  II  .* 
iwuftlbkkgnHd  W  ibavMB 
nTpepdiliM  tai  t»r&i,_mSa^ 

Blaoa,  M  ■ 

Met,  wty  t____,, __ 

tngndt  DWTCBMt  ordthari«t« 
oohfTfttin  i  it  iMnlr  mtHm  tl»<M 
tnBoeBiU>8,ndtlia  elhtmU^ 
ing,  long  alter  ihty  nnNt  othrrin 
hate  atoppod.  Itwonld  do  (UaaNft 
mtboot  the  neoemty  of  i«<oitt^  to 
a  worae  quality  of  land ;  simplr  by 
enabiing  the  lands  alrendy  in  cnttin. 
tioii  to  yield  a  greater  prodnce.  vitt 
no  increase  of  the  proportional  crat 
If  by  improrementa  of  agricnltme  all 
tbe  lands  in  cultiTation  oould  be  nude, 
even  with  double  lalwnr  and  capital, 
tojicld  a  doable  prodnce,  feniipuBig 
that  ia  the  mtantime  popalation  i» 
creased  so  as  to  require  thk  deaUe 
qunntin)  all  rents  would  he  dooUsd. 
To  illustrate  the  point,  let  as  mat 
to  iha  nnoietical  eiampla  in  a  (bnM 
page.  Three  qualities  of  land  jiM 
respectiirvly  100,  80,  and  60  boAds 
to  Ibe  same  mttluy  on  the  same  eitol 
ofsnrface.  If  No.  I  could  be  madsts 
yield  200,  Xo.  3,  160,  and  No.  S,  1» 
busbele,  at  only  donble  the  expense 
and  tber«fore  without  anr  incrme  d 
the  cost  of  production,  nnil  if  the  popa- 
laliiiii,  hming  doubled,  required  sD 
ib^s  incrcwed  quantity,  the  rent  <( 
Ho.  1  would  be  80  biuUiels  instead  of 
40,  anil  of  No.  2,  -10  instead  of  m 
while  the  price  and  Talue  per  btMhd 
would  be  tbe  some  ai  befbre :  n 
that  com  rent  and  money  mit  woold 
both  be  doubled.  I  need  not  ptfld 
out  tbe  difieivnce  between  ihii  lesah, 
and  what  we  hairo  sfamni  wmild  take 


tA  ttengi,\  ^acB  ii  *i«»  K 
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AgricDltdral  improTemanC,  then,  u 
■lw>yi  uJtimatelj,  uid  in  tha  manner 
IB  mieb  it  genorallj'  takea  ploro  ntio 
inUDnliatel  V,  beoelicial  to  [be  InDilliird. 
We  euj  add,  thtt  nheo  it  taken  placa 
in  that  manner,  it  ii  licneliciHl  tn  no 
fKM  «!■■■  When  the  demand  fnr  pro- 
doM  fallj  ke«pa  paci^  wilh  ihs  in- 
cnsied  capacitj' of  pnxluction,  food  ii 
iMit  cheapened ;  tha  labonrern  nra  not, 
«Ten  temporaril/,  benedtcd;  the  coat 
of  labour  »  not  dintiursbcd,  nor  proSta 
raind.  There  i>  a  greater  aggre^ta 
jmdoctioD,  a  graater  produce  divided 
■sung  the  laboaren,  and  alargurgnu 
fn&t ;  but  tha  wagii  boing  shared 
aauHig  a  larger  pupulation,  and  the 
profit  ipread  over  a  lai^r  cupilal,  no 
laboiiKr  ii  better  off,  nor  duui  any 
'«piiatiat  dei-iTo  I'rum  ihe  sama  umunuC 
tk  o^ilal  a  larger  incouw. 


The  remit  of  ihii  Jong  iniatigatioD 

maj  ba  aummed  up  aa  foUowi.  Tha 
economical  pmgrena  of  a  society  eon> 
'  '  ted  of  landlordH,  capital!  at.",  and 
irer^  tends  to  the  prwrcaaiTa  en- 
ueiitof  the  liindlord  chiaa:  while 
the  coat  of  the  labourer'a  snbaiatenee 
Icnda  on  the  vhole  to  increase,  and 
prulita  ID  tall.  Agricultural  improve- 
mciita  are  a  coanleracling  force  to  the 
two  laat  eOccta  ;  but  the  first,  though 
a  caae  is  Loncnirabla  in  nhidi  it  would 
cmporarily  checked,  ia  nllimatal; 
high  degree  promoled  by  those 
improTcmeiila ;  and  the  inei«asa  of 
>pnlation  tends  to  tmnBter  all  tha 
inefica  derived  from  a^cuhani]  im- 
rovcment  to  the  land lo id*  alone. 
I'hiit  other  consequences,  in  addition 
to  ihcae,  or  in  modilicatioD  of  them, 
line  from  thp  induBtri;il  progreaa  of  a 
socictj  tbna  conaiitnted,  1  ahall  es- 
deavoar  to  show  in  the  aucceeding 
cbaptei. 


I  I.  Tu  tandency  of  proGti  to  fall 
«•  aoeiatf  advances,  nhich  fani  licca 
bnmght  to  notice  in  thu  preceding 
<^pt*r,    una     earlj    recognised     by 

bst  iLic  laws  wliii:!)  govern  prc-lils  not 
beiog  then  undorsti>od,  (lie  iilivriomo- 
Don  vM  ascribed  tu  a  wrung  cause. 
A^am  tiinith  cooaidcrcd  prulita  to  b^ 
iletcrmiDsd  by  wliat  ha  called  the 
eonpetitian  of  capital ;  sad  euncluded 
ikat  when  capital  increased,  this  iinn- 
pMitiun  mast  likevris^-  iocreaM:,  and 
ploGta  must  bU.  It  ii  no:  <|uitv  ccr- 
tsio  what  sort  of  com  |>e  til  ion  Adam 
Saith  had  hero  in  view.  HLa  words 
in  the  chapter  on  FrofiU  of  Stock* 
nt,  "  When  the  alocka  of  Diany  rich 
DMTcbanta  aie  turned  into  the  saine 
tnds,  iheir  motual  competition  natu- 
nllj  tend*  to  loner  JU  pruUla;  and 


when  there  ia  a  like  inercaae  of  alack 
in  all  the  diBerent  trades  canied  on  in 
the  eauie  aociety,  the  aauie  competition 
muat  uroiluce  llic  same  cB'ect  m  them 
all."  rhia  poasuge  nould  lead  us  to 
infer  lliat,  iu  Adiim  Smith'o  opiniou, 
the  niannur  in  which  Ilie  computitioii 
of  capital  loners  protits  is  by  luwciing 
prices;  that  being  uaually  the  modo 
in  which  an  iucrcamd  investment  of 
capital  in  any  particular  Initle,  loven 
the  profits  ol  luat  trade,  bat  if  ibia 
was  bis  meacin;;,  h«  overlooked  <hc 
circutDKtaoci-,  that  the  tail  of  price, 
which  if  confined  to  one  tommodily 
really  docs  lower  the  prutits  of  llw 
producer,  ceases  to  h^ivc  th^it  cDTcct  a* 
soon  as  it  exlends  to  all  cummoilitica ; 
becuuac,  when  all  things  hoTa  fallen, 
notliin^  has  really  (alliii,  ..xcept  nomi- 
nally; iind  even  compoied  in  money, 
llio  expenaea  of  everj  ^todwKi  ^<(« 


tnoditj  which  hu  not  falleD  In  nuamf 
price,  wtuD  ill  otliar  tlung*  hare ;  n 
to,  what  hu  mil*  Ukap  jiUm  ii  • 
liM  of  warns ;  aad  it  ii  that,  aod  not 
tba  bQ  tf  prim^  which  .hai  loir«nd 
the pnfitict capital.  ThanbaMtbtr 
thing  wUah  aacapad  Iha  notioa  ef 
Adam  Smith;  that  tba  amoNd  «n{- 
fanal  US  of  pricaa,  lhra<^  InanMad 
wnpalitim  of  ca^tala,  la  a  thfog 
vUcb  CMinot  t^M  nlaoe.  Neat  am 
M>t  datarmiMd  bj  tba  «onprtiti«a  «f 
tba  aallen  wdj,  l«(  alao  bj  tUt  af 
tlw  biij>«r*;  ij  demand  »a  wU  a« 
mtpplj.    Ilta  demand  wUeh  aSteti 


tj  piieaa  coaaiataoraU  IIm  b__ 
!•  Iiaada  of  the  CMnmimita'  A 
o  be  kid  oat  in  coaiDoaitit 


ta  the 
tbed 

•Dd  ••  loog  u  ibe  ptofioitigii  of  tya 
to  tba  counoditiM  u  not  itimini.h.^, 
Ibarv  b  no  tall  of  nnanl  pricee. 
Now,  hnfmerer  capitnT  may  incnaacs 
and  givo  riim  to  an  inctvtmd  pmJiic- 
tion  of  comiii»i1ilicB,  n  full  iharu  of  the 
.  cnpitnt  nil]  be  iliann  lo  tlie  buBineu 
of  producing  or  importing  itioncj,  and 
the  qonntil}'  uf  nionc)'  will   be 


dth    t 


qriHntitj  of  coiDiuodi 
wrrc  not  iho  cbw,  and  if  moni-j,  f hero- 
fiirp,  were,  <ui  tho  theory  suppoeei, 
perpetually  imjairing  incrcKwd  nnr- 
cliiiBing  power,  tlio»a  who  prmii 
led  it         


imported 


t  would  ohtui 


nnUntly 


a«lnp  profita ; 
happen  without  atlracling  Inboiir  i 


were  Teall;  to  occur,  it  could  only  bo 
na  n  conseijuence  of  increiucd  tout  of 
jimihiclion,  [rotu  the  gradnal  eihauJi- 

It  i<  not  tennble,  therefore,  in  theory, 
that  (he  incrcBBD  of  capital  producia, 
or  tenda  to  produce,  n  Keneml  decline 
of  money  pricea.  Keithcr  ia  it  true, 
that  any  ^neral  decline  of  pricea. 
aa  capital  iacreaned,  baa  muufeated 
itaolf  in  fact.  Tho  only  things  ob- 
acrvcd  to  fall  in  price  with  the  promaa 
of  mciety,  are  thcae  in  which  Oiere 
have  bccD  imnniTementa  in  production, 
pvater  than  &a\e  taken  (lace  in  the 


wnkinV   <J  iht 


Luclion  of  the  prwaue  aMtab;  t> 
aiUDipIe,    M    apuu    "nd   woia 

bbi  I'K.  UlLor  tbiags  aesin,  intnl 
lulling,  liHve  ris«D  i'l  prin.  U- 
fl  their  cost  of  produrtUB,  aE» 
d  with  [hxt  of  gold  and  lilm,  ba 
■ased.  Among  tfaeac  iLn  all  kiidt 
ad,  compiriNin  twine  mode  oilh  * 
li  earlier  iieriod  of  hiitoi;.   TW 

<»<■>  rinr,  tberelbre.  that  compclitida  if 
laJ  hiwen  profit*  by  loaenac 
la,  ii  incwrect  in  bet,  aa  ««U  •• 
und  in  ptiiidple. 

It  it  ia  not  certain  tliat  Aiia 
h  really  held  Ihatdoctrioe;  Cxliii 

•■     ua^n  on  tb*  Knlgcci  ia  waivw 

■L.  uniteady,  denotinc  the  aUuutiJ 
-•  dcBnilo  and  wclUJigutod  nuiot, 

Otcaiionally  ho  icomi  to  thfok  dat 

tk  niodo  in  which  the  compstilics  rf 

e^iital  lowon    prafita.   i 

WagcB.     And   n-lirn    b\k 

onllieim-  \-.  ...th 

plete  ttaeor7  of  the  aubject.  "Atth* 
colony  incnraaea,  the  profit*  of  itod 
gradually  diminish.  \\'hi-si  tiie  mt< 
furtilfl  and  best  situated  land*  ban 
been  all  occupied,  leaa  proGt  caa  bt 
made  by  Ibe  cullivution  ofwhaliaia- 
ferior  both  in  aoil  and  aitiinrion."  B^ 
Adam  Smith  meditated  lunger  te 
the  eubiect,  and  ayateioatiacd  hti 
view  of  it  by  harmoniiing  with  Mil 
other  the  Tarioaa  glimpara  vbid  la 
cauKht  of  it  from  different  pointala 
would  hsTo  perceived  that  thia  W 
is  the  tnto  cauae  of  the  fall  oTpOte 
iiaually  coTisequent   np<ni   increaae  d 

%  3.  Mr.  WalceG«ld,  in  hia  Dm- 
raentsiy  on  Adam  Smith,  and  hia  in- 
porlant  wrilingB  on  Colonizatian,  1»k(» 
a  much  clearer  view  of  the  atil.j«l, 
and  orriTea,  Ibrouah  a  aahatanlial} 
coTTCcl  seriea  of  deductiDDs,  at  jnOt 
cal  coacluHinna  which  appear  to  a 
just  and  important ;  but  be  ii  nri 
equally  happy  in  ineoipor»tiiig  Ul 
Talnable  Rpeculationa  with  the  RaolB 
of  prci'ioug  thought,  and  recaadlia( 
them  with  other  tmthi.  SonMoftkt 
theories  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  inhiacbulK 
"  On  the  Increase  and  Limita  ofC^ 
.  tal,"  and  lliatwoohaptan  vhickMb* 
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R,  coincMe  in  their  tcndencj  and 
npirit  with  thoso  of  Mr.  Wakefield; 
iNit  Dr.  Chalmcn*  ideai,  though  do* 
lirered,  aa  is  hii  cuBtom,  with  a  most 
■ttractiTB  lembhince  of  clearness,  are 
remHr  on  this  subject  much  more  con- 
ftnea  than  even  tnote  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  more  decidedlj  infected  with  the 
often  refuted  notion  that  the  compe- 
tition of  capital  lowers  general  prices ; 
the  inhiect  of  Money  apparently  not 
lift^-in^  Wn  included  among  the  parts 
of  Political  Economy  which  this  acute 
and  TigoroDs  writer  had  carefully 
studied. 

Mr.  Wakefield*s  explanation  of  the 
fiill  of  pmfits  is  briefly  this.  I*rodnctiou 
im  limited  not  solely  by  the  quantity  of 
capital  and  of  labonr^  but  alHo  by  the 
extent  of  the  "  field  of  employment." 
The  field  of  employment  for  capital  is 
twofold ;  the  land  of  the  country,  and 
the  capacity  of  foreign  markets  to  take 
its  manufactured  cunimodities.  On  a 
limited  extent  of  land,  only  a  limited 
qnantity  of  capital  can  find  employment 
at  a  profit.  As  the  quantity  of  capital 
appruaches  this  limit,  profit  falls ;  when 
the  limit  is  attained,  profit  is  annihi- 
lated ;  and  can  only  be  restored  through 
an  extension  of  the  field  of  employment, 
either  by  the  acquisition  of  fertile  land, 
or  by  opening  new  markets  in  foreign 
coantries,  from  which  food  and  ma- 
terials can  bo  purchased  with  the 
prodocts  of  domestic  capital.  Thcso 
propositions  are  in  my  opinion  sub- 
atantiallr  true ;  and,  even  to  the  phra- 
neology  in  which  they  are  expressed, 
conNitiered  as  a(lai)ted  to  popular  and 
practical  rather  tlian  scientific  uses,  I 
uaTe  nothing  tu  object,  llie  error  which 
•cems  to  me  imputable  to  Mr.  AVake- 
field  is  that  of  supposing  his  doctrines 
to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  principles 
of  the  best  school  of  preceding  political 
economists,  inhtead  of  being,  as  they 
really  arc,  corollaries  from  those  prin- 
ciples ;  thongh  corollaries  which,  i>er- 
haps,  would  not  alwa^'s  have  been 
admitted  by  those  political  economists 
theni^^lres. 

II10  moat  scientific  treatment  of  the 
antrject  which  1  have  met  with,  is  in  an 
•saay  on  tlie  effects  of  3IachinerT,  pub- 
KsliJd  in  the  WtitmhiMter  Jieriew  for 


January  1826,  by  Mr.  William  Ellis  ;* 
which  was  doubtless  unknown  to  Mr. 
Wakefield,  but  which  had  preceded 
him,  though  by  a  different  path,  in 
several  of  his  leading  conclusions.  Thin 
essay  excited  little  notice,  partly  from 
being  published  anonymously  in  a  pe- 
riodical, and  partly  because  it  was 
much  in  advance  of  the  state  of  political 
economy  at  the  time.  In  Mr.  ElUs's 
view  of  the  subject,  the  questions  and 
difficulties  raised  by  Mr.  Wakefield'a 
speculations  and  by  thoee  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  find  a  solution  oonsistent 
with  the  principles  of  political  economy 
laid  down  in  the  present  treatise. 

§  3.  Them  is  at  every  time  and  place 
some  particular  rate  of  profit,  which  is 
the  lowest  that  will  induce  the  p<K>ple 
of  that  country  and  time  to  accumulate 
savings,  and  to  employ  those  savings 
productively.  This  minimum  rate  oC 
profit  varies  acconling  to  circum- 
stances. It  dependH  on  two  elcmcnta. 
One  is,  the  strength  of  the  effective 
desire  of  accumulation;  th«*  coinimra- 
tive  estimate  made  by  the  pteople  of 
that  place  and  era,  of  futun*  interests 
when  weighed  agaimtt  pn'sent.  This 
element  chiefly  atlccts  the  inclination  to 
save,  llie  other  element,  which  affects 
not  so  much  the  wiiliiipiuss  to  save  as 
the  disposition  to  enqiloy  savings  pro- 
ductively, is  the  degru'c  of  security  of 
capital  engaged  in  industrial  oporop 
tions.  A  state  of  general  insecurity, 
no  doubt  affects  also  the  disposition  to 
save.  A  hoard  may  bo  a  source  of  ad- 
ditional danger  to  its  reputed  nossessw. 
But  as  it  may  also  be  a  powerful  means 
of  averting  dangers,  the  effects  in  this 
respect  may  perhaps  Ih>  looked  upon  a<f 
balanced.  But  in  i*ini)loying  any  funds 
which  a  person  may  possttss  as  capital 
on  his  own  account,  or  in  lending  it 
to  others  to  be  so  employed,  there  is 
always  some  additional  risk,  over  anu 
above  that  incurred  by  keeping  it  idle 
in  his  own  custody.  This  extra  risk  ia 
great  in  proportion  as  the  general  state 

*  Now  lo  much  bett«r  known  tbroi»h  hts 
apostulic  exertions,  by  pen,  purse,  and  per- 
son, fur  tlie  InipruTcment  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  especially  for  the  introiductioo  into 
It  of  the  elemenU  of  practical  V4b9tteak. 
EcoDomj. 
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of  wcietj  b  ilkMmirB :  it  m^  lie  tqni- 
valtpt  to  twmtj,  thir^,  or  Bftj  par 
OMit.  or  to  no  mon  tlisa  ana  or  tm ; 
niMlhing,  howcnr.  it  unut  tlwmja 
be:  and  tiir  thif,  tne  eipaclatjao  rf 

Tharo  woaM  bo  adcqiuta  motirM 
ftr  m  certiiD  Bmoont  of  nring,  ersa 
if  capital  yielded  no  profH.  Hun 
WDoId  be  an  iodooeiuBirt  to  I>j  hj 
is  good  tiin«  a  pniiinon  for  bad: 
to  letntn  wmething  fiK'  nckiieH  and 
InSrndtr,  or  *•  a  meani  of  leiini* 
•nd  inUMndenoe  in  ths  latter  part  of 
BAl  or  ■  MJp  to  childmi  in  Om  ontaot 
of  it  Sarinsa,  bowaTer,  whicb  b«T« 
v4f  thMaeiiaaiiiTia«,b»TBnotDiuch 
tnMD^j  to  idbieaw  the  amoimt  of  g»- 
|Ital  pemunientlj  in  axittmcs.  Tbeaa 
aadMi  ofilj  promtit  penrau  to  laroat 
dM period ofGie  wbatther  pmpoae  to 
f'1'"*~  at  Bsothor  or  wlut  will  bo 
ooDRuied  br  thrir  childnn  befora  tbaj 
out  completelT  pro»iilo  for  thrmsclTM. 


cnpitnl,  iisunlly 


Tbe  lavinra  'by  wiii 

•'nmnale  from  tho  ilc) 
itnpruvc  icliat  u  Icrmccl  llicjr  condifinn 
in  life,  or  to  make  a  proviiiion  for  <iiil- 
dren  or  others,  independent  of  Ihcir 
excrtiona.  Kow,  totbeatrenglhofthcM 
inclioationB  it  matea  a  Terr  mnterial 
Jincrence  how  much  of  the  dcsiivd  ob- 
ject can  be  eficctcd  bj  a  ^\en  atnoimt 
•od  duntioQ  of  Belf-ilenial ;  which  afcsin 
depcndaon  therateofproHt.  Andthtre 
il  in  everT  conntrf  eomc  talc  of  profit, 
below  vhich  pcnoni  in  generaJ  vitt  nut 
findnifficienlmotire  to  save  for  the  mere 
pnipoee  of  growing  richer,  or  of  leaving 
otherabetterofTthan  lliemeclvos.  Any 
accumulalion,  therefore,  by  winch  Iho 
^nerftl  capital  is  increased,  requires  as 
its  ncccBBsry  condition  a  eitrtain  rate 
of  profit;  a  rate  which  an  aTemge  per- 
son will  deem  lo  he  nn  equivaletit  for 
abstinence,  with  the  addition  of  a  aufG- 
cient  insurance  against  rilk.  Thoro 
are  dirays  some  persona  in  nhoiu  the 
eflectire  desire  of  accumnlation  isahave 
the  avenge,  and  to  whom  less  than  ihia 
rats  of  profit  i*  a  sofficient  indacoment 
to  save;  bot  theiemerely  stepintothe 
place  of  ot^ra  trbose  ta&te  for  expense 
and  indulgenoe  is  be<rond  the  aTerage, 
•nd  who,  insLead  oC  iat\at^  ^eiu.'^ 


iliiaipata    what    th<7  line*' 

.  hare  alreiulj  obMmd  that  Ht 
ninm  mie  of  profit,  IcB  than  «1bAi 
.  nl  eonsirtinK  witk  tbe  (urtbtr  i** 
pitaJ.  b  )<nmr  in  BUM  ■ 


..".iMy 


the  Iriod  of  sndsl 


ti(<ii.  ir^ncli  to  diininiali  iL 

pli     .  one  of  ths  utlnuwhtleeA 

of  ilial  progress  ia  on  increaae  orf|M>  < 

nl  aci'iirilr.    Destruction  bj  wan,  sJ 

■poliilion  I'T  private  or  pabiifiialam 

are  l>-!a  and  Icia  to  lie   apynlKiiM; 

acd  the  improTiTUieala  which  mails 

looked  f>jr  in  rduc&licai  anJ  inlbeiA 

dtr:iiilt,  iocnased  rr^iriinl  for  npni^.' 
aiTunl  II  Rrowin^  pmlertion  afutfrl 
fn\i'l  anil  ivcklesn  ini^iCLtLAcnivA ' 
Hi"  ri-l--  r.f-;  i:r_'  ■!,,     :,«,    !.".■,.•  / 

"^■^" ............ 

01.11. ■  I   ■■    .  '       ' 


moment,  anJ  more  liabitnnted  taany 
thi-ir  desires  and  pitrpoaea  fcrwaid  >M 
a  ilistaut  falure,  Tbu  increaM  of  f» 
vidcnce  is  a  natural  resalt  of  tbe  > 
creased  assurance  with  whidi  fiitBilf 
can  be  looked  forward  to ;  and  i%  W- 
siiles,  favoured  hy  most  of  the  i^ 
en<XB  irhich  an  induitrial  lifeencdw 
nrer  the  pamiona  and  inclntattMS  d 
humnn  nature.  In  pniporlian  ■  tt 
has  fewer  TicimitndeB,  as  haUU  tea* 
more  fixed,  and  great  priies  ai»  tal 
and  less  to  be  hoped  for  by  say  otkir 
mcnns  thon  long  peraeFerance,  »•» 
kind  become  more  willing  to  nacTifiti 
present  indulgence  for  future  o^te^ 
Tliia  increased  capacity  of  lbretho«K 
and  aelf-controt  may  aasnredly  id 
other  things  to  ezerciae  itself  njM 
than  incTease  of  ricbes,  and  seme  ■» 
hideratioQs  connected  wit'  ■  ■  ■- 
will  shortly  be   touched 

present  kind  of  aocial  pi_„ ,  _ 

ever,  decidedly  tends,  tbon^  not  f* 
hapo  to  incTCi"" '■""   "  *      — * 

\\BV\iio,'^«t  to 
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id  to  dinriniali  the  (nioiint  of  profit 
b  people  absiilnlel;  require  as  *n 
cmeDt  to  UTB  and  accumulate. 
ibne  two  reasoDS,  diminutioD  of 
lod  increaae  of  providence,  a  profit 
iMMt  of  three  or  four  per  cint  ii 
fident  a  notiTS  to  the  iucreasB  of 
al  in  Kn^land  at  the  present  da;, 
irtT  or  forty  per  cent  in  tho  Ilur- 

Lmpim,  or  in  England  at  the 
nTKingJohn.  In  Holland  during 
bM  century  a  return  of  two  per 
CO  goTemment  •ecunty,  was  con- 
it  with  an  nndiminiuhfld,  if  not 
■n  incnsuingcBpital.  But  though 
mumum  rate  of  profit  iathuahahle 
ry,  and  though  to  specify  exactly 

It  18  would  at  any  given  time  be 
«ble,  such  a  niiniinuin  alwayi 
i;  and  whether  it  be  high  or  low, 

coce  it  IS  reached,  no  further  lu- 
e  of  capital  caa  for  ihe  present 

place,  'ilie  country  haa  then 
led  what  ia  kDown  to  political 
imiMa  under  the  name  of  the  ata- 


t.  We  DOW  arrive  at  the  fimda- 
al  propo-ition  which  thia  chapter 
ended  to  inculcate.  When  a  cuun- 
u  long  poaaeaacd  a  large  produc- 
■nd  a  large  net  income  to  make 
gsinsii,  and  when,  therefore,  the 
■  have  long  eiiiled  of  making  a 

MmuBl  addition  to  cninlBl;  (the 
.tT  not   having,  like  America,  a 

icKire  of  fertile  laud  Mill  on- 
;)  it  ia  one  of  the  characteriitica 
ich  a  country,  that  llie  rate  of 
.  n  habitually  within,  ai  it  were. 
d'i  breadth  of  Ihe  minimum,  and 
mmtry  therefore  on  the  verj- verge 
•  atationary  itate.  I!^  ihii  I  do 
nean  that  this  state  »  likely,  in 
£  tba  great  countrica  of  Kurope, 
1  loon  actaallv  rearhed.  or  that 
al  doea  not  atill  yield  a  profit  coD- 
lUj  greater  than  what  is  bari^ly 
lent  to  induce  the  people  of  thoee 
Tie*  to  save  and  accumulate.  Hj 
iogia,  that  it  would  require  hut 
irt  time  to  reduce  pmfits  to  the 
Buni,  if  capital  continued  to  in- 
1  St  ita  present  rate,  and  no  rir- 
lancei  having  a  tendency  to  raise 
>ta  of  profit  occnrred  in  the  mean- 
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time.  The  expandon  of  capital  would 
HMD  reach  ita  ultimate  booiid.irr,  if  the 
boundaiyitaelfdid  not  continually  opea 
and  leave  more  space. 

In  England,  the  ordinary  rata  of 
intereat  on  Bovertunent  eccuritiea,  in 
which  thu  risk  ia  next  to  nothing,  may 
be  eatimated  at  a  little  more  than  tlireo 
per  cent:  in  all  other  invtetmenta, 
therefore,  the  interest  or  profit  calcu- 
lated upon  (cicluiivcly  of  what  is  pro- 
perly a  remuueralion  for  talent  or  ei- 
ertiun)  must  bo  as  much  more  than 
this  amount,  as  ia  eoui Talent  to  the 
degree  of  risk  to  which  (he  capital  ia 
thought  to  he  exposed.  Let  ua  supposo 
that  in  England  even  so  small  a  net 
prolit  as  one  per  cent,  eicluaiT«  of  in- 
Bumnce  sgainst  risk,  would  conatituje 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  save,  but 
that  Il-bs  than  thia  wouki  not  be  a  sutS- 
cient  induoi^ment.  I  now  say,  that  tia 
mere  ixiatiDuance  of  the  present  annual 

occurred  to  coiiuleroet  its  effect,  ivuuld 

reduce  tlie  rate  of  net  profit  to  one  per 

To  fulfil  the  conJitioni  of  the  hypo- 
thcuia,  we  must  suppose  an  eotin:  ce>- 
sation  of  Ihe  exportution  of  capital  for 
foreign  inTeatment.  No  more  capital 
sent  abroad  for  roilwaya,  or  hiaus;  DO 
more  omigrants  taking  capital  with 
them,  to  the  colonies,  or  to  other  coun- 
tries; no  fresh  advances  made,  or 
credits  given,  by  hankoia  or  menibanta 
to  their  foreign  correspondents.  We 
must  also  aiaume  that  there  are  no 
fresh  loans  for  unproductive  expendi- 
ture by  Ihe  government,  or  on  mort- 
gage, or  olherwise;  and  none  of  the 
woEta  of  capital  which  now  takes  place 
by  the  failure  of  undertakings,  which 
people  are  tempted  to  engage  in  by 
the  nope  of  a  belter  income  than  can 
be  obtained  in  safe  paths  at  the  present 
habitually  low  rate  of  profit.  We  must 
suppose  tlie  entire  anvinga  of  (he  coni- 
muuiiy  to  be  annually  Invested  In 
really  produclivo  empiojrmcnt  within 
the  country  itself;  and  no  new  ch.inncls 
opened  by  industrial  inventions,  or  by 
a  inoni  extensive  aubatitiition  of  tlio 
best  known  proceases  for  inferior  an«a. 

few  pciwiuB  wou,\l  \iGGi,\a,\jc  \ii  tv^ 
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tb«t  thers  irould  ba  great  diffleo)^  h    he 
°~  ''nc!TemunentiTe«iDpIcijineiitaTal7    jati 


10  much  new  capiul,  snd 
wouiu  cnnclude  Uut  there  wkU  ba 
what  lucd  to  be  termed  &  generel  dot : 
tli>t  commoilitiei  would  bepcadtMealaDd 
remain  nniiold,orbeMldoolyat  ■loea. 
But  the  full  exMninttion  which  we  biT* 
ohvad;  eiven  to  thii  qnrrtioti,*  bM 


ce  tfiBdnmiil  to- 


t  thi>  u  nut  the  mode  in    dhUu  iha  Ubaiir 


:nte,  lliia  demand  cu  odt  h 

plird  >t  an  iuciviued  cost  of  fmJR 

.-.I.  eithisT  b;  cultivUing  wins  lui 

r  bf  a  more  elnborote  md  wtJ]  o» 

im  ition  of  the  land  lAnt^j  luAt  ft 

;.    The  coM  of  tlie  labtnreT'i  c^ 

therefore  incTEAMd;  at 


which  the  inconTcnieDca  would  be  ex- 

perfenced.     Tba  diflicultf  would  not  li 

.con^it  Id  aoj  want  of  a  maiket.    If  m 

the  new    «qdlal   wars   duly  iharad  ii>  .lomestic  osiiciihqte  i>u 

'h»  of  eiiipl<mi>ent,  aiippom  thnt  tlicre  is  no  ii-c 


itwoold 


[mduM,  aod  tbeia  would  ba  i 

— ^ Tt  rf  that  produce   .   . 

Br  on  hand  than  fbnnerlT. 


iritaown    dutliun 


afhiacanditton.pRiQlanraaU 
anold  conntiy  ISta  KngbnJ. ft ll 
ilioD  to  mpposing  all  iiupnnatf 
j™..rf!„  ~— J-aftiw  iiiporfiiii 

conntriu  fix  t* 


iriij  an*  part  ti  that  prodi 

Mmain  toDgeroDhaiid  than  fbnnerlT. 

What  would  reallT  be,  not  morel;  dim- 


a  rapid  redoctloii  of  the  nt<  of  pRfflt. 

Ai  capital  incnaeed,  populatioa 
mtlicr  woiild  abo  increBw,  or  it  wonld 
not.  If  it  did  Dot,  wages  would  rite, 
•nd  a  greater  capitiJ  would  ba  diitii- 
hrted  in  wage*  among  Ilia  ume  ntitn- 
ber  of  labourer*.  Than  being  do  mora 
labour  than  before,  and  no  improre- 
monta  to  render  the  labooi  more  elG- 
cicTil,  tlicrc  would  not  bo  any  inciTiiBS 
of  tlio  produce ;   and  aa  tlie  caiiitnl, 


obtain  tbo  same  grosa 
auringB  of  cacb  jear  nuuld  be  oiardj 
■0  much  aubCracled  Erem  tie  proUt*  ol' 
the  next  and  of  CTerjr  folliining  year. 
It  is  banlly  neccaaaiy  to  aay  lliuc  in 
Buch  ('ircumalaDcea  profita  would  very 
e>ion  fall  lo  the  point  at  wLicli  liirllier 
infrenae  uf  capiinl  would  ceaae.  An 
align lentatioD  uT  capital,  niucb  mure 
nipid  thnii  that  of  piipulalion,   niuat 

accompnuied  by  increaicd  efficiulicy  of 
luUiDr  ^Ihrougb  inreiilitina  and  ditco- 
vcrien,  or  improved  menial  and  plijsitnl 
education),  '  r  .1     -., 


it,  the  fall  uf  prolils 
evitaUe.    Increased  population  implie 
•  Book  III.  Gh,  11. 


m  Ibrcten  conntnu  fix  vf 
Kn^liab  market,  thc'fBll  □fprofitandt 
Iw  vei^  rapid.  If  Lolli  ihoc  avnnn 
to  iia  increased  aiipplj-  of  tod  •<* 
clMed,  and  populntiun  coniiniud  t«  i> 
ere  ISC,  as  it  is  »ud  (o  da,  at  (be  tOt  ^ 
a  lonaiuid  n  day,  all  wortu  land  nA 
a  uits  of  cuJtivjvtiiW)  in  ibr  etjniif 
ic  of  Wnowledgo  would  wan  brink 
,.,cd,  and  llie  coat  of  prodoetioa  %* 
prlte  of  fuod  would  bo  ■>  nicteMai 
ilintif  the  lobnuivrB  received  Ab  i 

pvnsate  iur  Iheir  inimtiied  e'lplMI 
prolits  would  very  looD  reach  the  MB 

inimi.     ThcfBllofrrofilawouUle* 
ii,t,Ird  ;fuH.nfv  wn..,.s  di,i  n.,t  ™,  0 


wliii^li  cnn  be  gaineti  bi 
of  iLe  labourcra'  condtii 
row  one ;  in  general  thej  coaiwt  bai 
much  rcdnclion  ;  when  I'b^  eon,  tl^ 
liBTB  alao  a  higher  aluidard  of  aMi- 
aaiy  requirement*,  and  mil  net  th 
the  whole,  tbeiefiire,  wo  may  aame 
that  in  aucb  a  countrj  aa  Esgfinlil 
the  preacnt  annual  antoont  of  laTiiy 
were  lo  continue,  without  m  of  * 
counleractine  circomstaitceiwydl  tpi 
keep  in  check  the  natnrd  infocMti' 
tliosc  savinga  in  roiluciDs  pnGl,  * 
Ic  of  profit  would  npceduy  attlbttt 
"  '     '1   furtbcr  accit*^ 


i  5,  M'bat,  tbcn,  are  tbep;  eaat» 
acting  circumalnncea,  whicb,  ii  Ai 
existing  Btate  of  thinn,  m*™*"  * 
tolcinlTy  cqaal  stnisje  apiwt  tk 
downwaid  lendencj  M  praSt^  and  |» 


TENDENCY  OP  PROFITS  TO  A  MINIMUM, 
greu  oDDul  isnngi  which    ] 


sUm  in  thit  countrj,  irom  de- 
UK  the  rate  of  profit  much  Bearer 
It  nwect  poiol  to  which  i  t  ii  sIwMjs 
ng,  and  which,  left  to  itKlf^  it 
i  w  prmnpLl;  attain  ?  The  n- 
ig  agenciel  am  of  aereral  kinili. 
r*t  among  them,  WB  may  notice 
vhich  ii  (0  rimpifl  and  lo  cooipi- 
^  that  wme  political  economiita, 
mUj  U.  de  Sisinondi  and  Dr. 
nen,  hBTo  attended  to  it  almost 
e  eiclasion  of  all  othera.  Thin  i», 
nute  of  capital  in  periods  of  over- 
Og  and  nuh  speculation,  and  in 
Somnicrcial  roTnlsioni  by  wliich 
tiOKi  are  atwaji  followad.  It  ia 
tbat  a  ^at  part  of  what  is  tint 
eh  penodi  is  not  doitroyed,  but 
Ij  baoafemd,  liko  a  gambler'i 
I,  lo  more  iucceaafiil  spccnlators, 
•TBD  of  theie  mere  transfers,  a 

portion  ii  alwijt  lo  foreigners, 
be  haatr  punhaas  of  nnnsual 
titie*  of  ioreign  goods  at  advanced 
1.  And  inucb  also  is  abeolutelj 
nL  Minei  are  opened,  railwaTB 
idgCB  mada,  and  many  other  works 
certain  profit  commenced,  and  in 

MiteninseB  much  capital  is  sunk 
h  jJElds  either  no  return,  or  none 
lata  to  &v  outlay.     Fnclories  ara 

and  DUKhiaery  erected   beyond 

tba  market  reqnires,  or  can  keep 
i^ymcDt.  Rren  if  thc^  are  kept 
ipk^inent,  (he  capital  11  no  less 
;  it  bai  been  conTerled  from  cir- 
il^  into  Itietl  capital,  and  has 
d  to  have  any  influence  on  wages 
ruGts.  BesiJRs  this,  there  is  a 
■  UDproductiTe  consumption  of  cs- 
,  duiirg  Iht  fltagnatioa  which  fol- 
a  period  of  general  orer-trading. 


rkept 


ing  without  any  profit,  hands 
srsed,  and  nnmbem  of  persons  in 
■nks,  bein);  deprived  of  their  in- 
,  and  tlirown  lor  support  on  tlisir 
K^  find  themscWei,  after  the 
.  DBi  psand  away,  tn  a  condition 
ore  or  less  im pore riah men t.  Such 
:he  eSecti  of  a  commercial  rerul- 
aod  that  soch  revulsions  are  aU 
periodical,Iiiaconsec[uenco  of  the 
tendency  of  profita  which  wo  ara 
tiering.    By  the  time  a  few  yean 


all  public  securities  rise  to  a  lii;^']i  price, 
the  rate  of  interest  on  the  best  mer- 
cantile security  falls  very  low,  and  tho 
complaint  is  general  among  persons  in 
business  that  no  money  is  to  be  made. 
Docs  not  this  demonitrate  how  speedily 
profit  would  be  at  the  minimum,  and 
the  itationaty  condition  of  capital 
would  be  attainerl,  if  these  aocumula- 
lions  went  on  without  any  counteract- 
ing principle?  lint  llie  diminished 
icale  of  all  safe  gains,  inclines  peraODs 
to  give  a  ready  ear  to  any  projects 
which  hold  out,  though  at  the  risk  of 
loss,  the  hope  of  a  higher  rate  of 
profit ;  and  specnlations  ensue,  which, 
with  the  mbsequcnt  rovulsiani,  de- 
stroy, or  transfer  to  rorci^ers,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  '-apitFil,  produce  a 
temporary  rise  of  Interest  and  profit, 
make  room  for  fresh  accumulations, 
and  the  samo  round  is  recommenced. 

This,  cIoullle«\  is  one  considenible 
cause  which  arrests  profits  iu  tbeir 
descent  to  the  rainiTuom,  by  sweeping 
away  from  lime  lo  time  a  pnrt  of  lbs 
accumulated  mass  by  which  tlicy  are 
forced  down.  Uut  this  is  not.  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  langaage  of  locie 
writers,  the  principal  cause.  If  it 
were,  the  capital  of  the  country  woald 
not  increase ;  but  in  England  it  does 
increase  grently  and  rapidly.  This  is 
shown  by  tho  increasing  productivenem 
of  almost  all  taxes,  by  the  continual 
growth  of  all  the  signs  of  national 
wealth,  and  by  the  rapid  incrcaM  of 
population,  while  Ilia  condition  of  the 
labourers  is  ccrtalnl;y-  not  declining,  but 
on  the  whole  improving.    These  things 

Cve  that  each  commercial  revulsion, 
rever  disastrous,  is  veiy  fur  from  de- 
stroying all  the  capital  which  has  been 
added    to    the    accumulations  of  tho 


^ntrr  s 


s   the 


ceding  it,  and  thai,  invariably,  re 
either  found  or  made  for  the  prodtablo 
emptoment  of  11  perpetually  increasing 
capital,  uonsistenlly  witli  not  forcing 
down  profits  to  a  lower  rate. 


I  a.  This  brings  u 


.0  the  K 


^.tul<f 
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the  cotmter-ncenciea,  narady,  imimr*- 
incnti  ID  productioD.  ThoM  eriduitly 
)»Tc  the  aSeot  of  extan^og  wlut  Hr. 
Wakefield  terma  the  Geld  of  emploj- 
mcnt,  that  ii,  the;  eoabla  &  gnkler 
unotiDt  of  cipit&l  to  be  locBmnUted 
and  employed  vilhont  depreuing  the 
imtoorpreGt :  pravidcfl  ulwuyi  that  tliej 
do  not  rain,  to  a  proporliaiul  axtAiit, 
tbe  habit*  and  i«qairaiiigat«  of  the  la- 
bmrer.  If  the  labouring  <=)>■*■  8*'° 
the  foil  advantage  of  the  incrMted 

clnapneai,  in  otEw  words,  if  ~' 

'  -  -  Dt  fall,  profita ■ 


1 


r  Wl   tetanJed.     ^t  if  the 

ItlMMnn  people  np^  to  the  impraie- 
nmt  in  tMiT  conditioD,  and  no  relapee 
to  their  imTionB  itate,  proGti  will  nee. 
jUl  inTcntione  vbioh  ohe^nn  any  of 
the  tLinga  conismed  by  the  labounra, 
a  their  reqnirementa  are  raieed  in 


m,  ill  tfa«  Mdoi&Brf 

ramodiljr,  (M  in  MM 

u     va  towid<>D  (he  iiiten*) vhiA hi 

1     w  fiuMil  tit>(<lni   arrinaf;  il  fc 

oiinry  at^ilo  :  btit  LlitttAcIbAi^ 

■  niucli  frrratcT  depee  to  iWifr 

yt"  rmeivli  nlii'th   oflbet  tbi  Ktiab 

CO    rtuin'l  Ijt  Ihs  Uboum',  na«e  tm 

KB'  iiiir  t"  It  in  toroirayi ;  tfaayinte 

>\p  to  Aocumiilatn  Tor  •  iDvafnCb 

'■  tb'.'.v  lilou  miite  tho  nU  at  j^ 


t  degree, 
laooey  wagea :  and  by  doing  ao,  enable 
_ .__  .._!,.,   ..   ij  Kmunolated 


a  greater  eamtol  1 
■MBBiplojtd,  befbi 
to  what  they  wns  j 


.  .  1,  before  innflli  fall  back 
>t  they  wns  previooily. 
loipnTement*  which  oiily  aifect 
dmiga  canawMd  «xduntre1y  by  tbs 
lidMr  elawaa,  do  not  op«r>t«  preciiely 
in  the  MiM  nuMiior.  Tb«  cheapeniofc 
of  Uc«  or  nlT«t  hai  no  eObct  in  dimi- 
nishlng  the  cost  orhtbour;  anil  no 
mode  can  be  pointed  out  in  nliicli  it 
can  raira  thu  rato  of  profit,  tn  an  lo 
make  room  for  a  lar^r  copilnl  Wloro 
the  minimum  in  nttaiBcil.  It,  hnuevirr, 
producpi  an  eScrt  wliich  is  virtually 
equivnlcDt;  it  lowers,  or  Icnils  to 
ioBcr,  the  minimum  iiself.  In  the  first 
place,  incrcflBsd  chcnpncaa  of  iirtii:li-s 
of  coDsumptiun  promiitra  tho  inrlinn- 
tion  10  gave,  bj  aftiirding  ' 


by,  CDDiiiitently  with  their 
manner  of  living:  and  unloHK  tlior 
were  prcTiniisly  Buflcriog  actual  hanl- 
ehipe,  it  will  lequire  little  aelf-i]<^ninl 

plae.  In  the  next  place,  vLatcvcr 
enables  people  to  live  equally  well  un 
a  smaller  income,  inclines  them  to  lay 
bv  capital  for  a  loirer  rale  of  protit. 
If  people  can  live  on  on  indepi^ntlonce 
of  500L  a  year  in  the  same  manner  ns 
thp.r  formerly  could  on  one  of  lOOOf., 
■omc  persons  will  be  induced  to  aare 


IT.  Kt|ui'(alentiiiafi^to{nmw» 
egt«  in  production,  ia  tlw  tetpa^im 
'any  nr!w  power  of  obtalidnsdMp 
«i""!i;i;rii  fronj  fotvi^  tmatnit.  B 

tOf-  -  -.'■''■i  riro  clwaprntd,  vttdhv 
iBj    ■     ■,.  I>>- impmVFDiDnEaalbMi 

'Ir.'i"  '  I  (ti'm  from  alunkd,  U auHlF 


Dnl^M  llii>  l(iboiin-r  nl'lBina,  bm  b 
improvcmcnl  of  tii>  baliitiisl  <tatiJ 
keeps,  Uic  vbotc   boiwfit,  the  nn  < 
'"■""      *   '         id,  and  lli«  rale  of  pi 


lation 


sv 


nn  int-rrasinB  » 
dimiuTiIicn  of  coop- 


thr6ii):li  lliB  iiwn>.ihc  of  [v,]-,i)lirion  kI 
capLui  ia  aric^lcd,  ami  uccumulaua 
mn.T  go  oo  without  nmkint;  tLeiatsal 
pruEt  dmw  nearer  to  the  miiuMiB 
Anil  on  (his  ^TOund  it  ia  b*liet«d)a 
some,  Ihttl  tlio  repeal  of  tlie  ctfn  IsB 
bos  opened  to  this  country  a  long  «■ 
o1'  mpid  increase  of  capital   with  a 


nilim 


idhcdn 


■Kw 

me,  one  leniBik  m^ 
he  made,  which  is  moch  at  variaM 
wilh  cnmmnnly  received  notiaaa.    h 

the  Held  of  employ oicnt  for  capitaL  II 
U  not  the  mere  tniening  of  a  mnbt 
for  a  cnnntry's  piHluctions,  that  tnk 
to  raifio  the  rate  of  profits,  if  natW« 
wcro  obtained  in  exchange  fir  ttMl 
producliona  hat  the  luxmiea  of  the  ridk 
the  expenwa  of  no  capitalist  vooU  tl 
diminished;  profits  would  not  bs at d 
raised,  nor  room  mado  Ibr  tba  sii  iiPi 
lation  of   man  capital   wOhoat  ask- 


TENDEKCY  OF  PItOFlTS  TO  A  MIXDIDI. 
■nilling  to  a  reduction  of  proll(<i :  onJ 
if  the  sltainmcnt  of  ttie  >lntinnnrT 
atkte  were  at  all  rciardud,  it  wnulil 
only  be  bocnose  tlio  cllininisbcil  Cdst  at 
which  H  certein  dvgroc  of  liuur;  could 


4H 


.       .       .  TinR* 

ibr  a  Inwer  proiit  tlian  tlicy  frinncrl; 
were  willing  to  do.  When  foreign 
trade  nukea  Tonm  for  mnrv  cnnilul  nt 
tlie  nine  proiit,  it  is  1>v  cnnUin;;  the 

tlclei  of  tho  labourer's  coitHuuiptioa.  to 
ba  obtained  at  mnaller  cost.  It  iimy 
do  this  in  two  wajn  ;  by  the  importa- 
tion eilhcrof  those  comiuodilieii  thcm- 
actvei,  or  nf  thn  mtunn  and  anpliiinr 


Cm  prijdiii.'ing  then 


1  lini, 


b'keci 


«o  prjiils  and  the  cost  of  Ubour  as 
cheap  com,  bccaunc  cUenp  iron  nink<» 
oWap  tooU  for  ajcriculluio  and  iliesp 
nacuinery  for  cloihing.  But  a  Ei>r>'i;ni 
tiad«  wlucU  ncitlicr  dirt';Ily,  nur  by 
any  indirect  coaacqurn  i',  inrrcaiieH 
the  cbenpneii  of  anything-  connunied 
"  J-  the  lalmnren,  does  not,  any  lonre 
Ltiuu  or  diKoiX'rj-  iu  Iho 

_ _       to  rniscpmlitd  nrrutard 

their  fall ;  it  merely   mibfititiites    tlic 

rdoetion  ofpoodu  for  forcitoi  maikL'ta, 
the  Toom  of  tlic  homo  priiductioii  of 
InxotiB*^  leaTing  tlia  eiiiploviiiciit  for 
capital  neither  greater  nor  lem  tlian 
befon:.  It  is  true,  Hint  then:  is  scnm^ly 
■iny  export  trade  which,  in  a  country 
that  already  inipnrCsiii'ci'BHtrir's  or  nin- 
tcriali,  cornea  within  ttivsc  cnndillnna: 
Jur  t-nrj  increase  of  eiporls  en.iblea 
vbe  country  to  obtain  all  its  imparts  on 
chenpcr  terms  Ihnn  before. 

A  connlij  which,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  England,  admits  food  of  all  kinds, 
Wid  all  necescaricB  and  the  materiuU 
of  necessaries,  to  be  freely  tniportrd 
finm  aU  parts  of  the  world,  no  lunger 
depends  on  ths  fertility  of  her  own  soil 
to  keap  np  ber  rate  of  profits,  but  on  the 
■oil  01  the  whole  world.  It  remains 
to  consider  how  far  this  resoiirkk.-  cnn 
be  connttd  npon  for  making;  head 
during  a  TCiy  long  period  sgniti-it  iha 
teTtdency  of  picfitsto  decline  aa  capital 


if  it  did  :> 


the  consequent  risu  nf  n 
bring  down  pnilils,  in  ^pll'■  oi  niiy 
ehcapncs  of  woil.  Sujipiwe  lln'n  tluti 
the  po[iuIiiliun  of  Gnat  lli'it.iin  gov., 
nn  iDcrensiii~  at  its  present  rale,  and 
demands*  vcryT*nra  supply  of  i  luporlrd 
food  cDiisidenLbly  boyuml  that  uf  tLr 
^ear  proceding.  This  annual  incnasi- 
in  tho  food  ilemandeil  from  the  export- 
ing coimtrics,  can  only  be  obtained 
either  by  great  itiiprorements  in  their 
agricidtiirc,  or  by  the  application  of  a 
great  nilditionnl  capital  to  tho  growth 
oftisMl.  nefunueris  likelytoboaverv 
hIoit  jmiccss,  from  the  rudeness  a 


jflhe 


Icidtura 


tbo  fuod-ciiportiii;;  couiiIriesorKm^ipe, 
while  the  Itritish  culnniea  and  llic 
Uniteii  -Elates  nrc  alrcoily  in  poiLscssioii 
of  must  of  tlic  iinpr[>vi'nu-nt!i  yrt  made, 
B'l  far  as  snitabla  lo  their  ciix'unistanceii. 
Th.io  remaiiia  as  a  nsiiurcc,  the  ex- 
tcnsiun  of  cultivalioii.  And  on  this  it 
is  lo  bo  reioarked,  that  the  caintnl  by 
which  any  Bu<;h  extension  can  tnki- 

tlace,  is  iiioslly  still  to  bo  created.  In 
'olund,  Itussia,  Hungary,  Spain,  tbi 
increase  of  capital  is  extremely  slow. 
In  America  it  is  rapid,  but  not  mon.- 
rnpid  than  the  population.  Tho  prin- 
cipal fund  at  presoirt  available  for  sup- 
jilying  this  country  with  a  reaily  in- 
creasing impi>rtaliuD  of  foo^  ia  thai 
portion  of  iba  annual  saTings  (it 
Ani'Tica  which  lias  hcr<;lo!<ire  been 
a[>ji1ird  10  increasing  Ihi-nuiiiurocturin'.; 
eKiiihliiibments  ol'  lh>-  I'liited  StaIv^. 
anri  which  free  tmde  in  com  may  pos- 
sibly divert  from  thnt  purpose  to  pniw. 
ing  [boil  Sit  our  niarki't.     This  liniilL-d 


bu  expected  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  demand  of  so  rapiiily  increas- 
ing n  populattOD  as  that  of  (ircat  liri- 
Inin  ;  and  if  our  population  and  capital 
continue  to  increase  with  tbeir  present 
rapidity,  the  only  mode  in  which  food 
can  continue  lo  be  supplied  chr^iply  to 
the  one,  is  by  lending  the  other  abroad 


S  8.  This  hrini^astothB  last  oftlie 
counter-Ibrces  which  clieek  the  down- 
ward tenden^  of  profits  in  %  CADUiUr) 
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wboM  capiUl  increaM  fubr  tlwB  < 
that  of  it«  neighbonn,  and  witmt  pra- . 
ti»  an  tlieni&re  nearer  to  the  mi- 
nimmn.  TliU  ia,  the  peqiotnal  dtct- 
flow  of  eapltal  into  cdoniM  or  Ibrelgs 
eoantriaa,  Ui  Nek  blgher  profita  tluis 
can  be  obtained  at  borne.  I  beKan 
thia  to  bare  been  for  manj  jeara  ora 
of  the  principnl  caiuei  bj  which  the 
decline  of  pniAta  in  EngWid  baa  bean 
•mated.  It  hM  •  tMoU  operation. 
Li  tbe  Gnt  pUee,  it  doe*  wbatafira. 


wnua  nn  unv  •  n  vtrrwa  va 
<f  tb*  iaentM  of  capital  fimn  wucb 
th  redDctkn  of  ptofitt  prncetidt.  Be- 
eoadlr,  tb«  capital  10  carried  off  i«  not 
krt,  Ht  1*  ctueflj  emfdored  «tik«r  In 
ibondlng  colonic*,  which  Mcome  large 
caportew  cf  chwy  agricaltoialtyodtice, 
or  in  extendinft  km  Mrhap*  imprav- 
!n^  the  a^ticoltnte  «  ddar  comnin- 
nitie*.  It  ti  to  the  emigrUioa  of  En- 
rittfa  ouital,  that  we  baje  cbieflj  to 
lodk  tat  Kaej^i^  np  a  tappl;  of  cheap 
liiod  and  lAw^  nateriali  of  dotbinf , 
ptDpOTtlonal  to  the  inemaee  of  our 
yiUHilariwi :  thai  enablfng  an  increM- 
tng  oapital  to  And  emidcfnient  in  the 
OODnti^,  without  redocllon  of  profit,  in 
prodncing  mannfactnTed  articla  with 
which  to  par  for  this  mippl}'  of  raw 
produce.  ThuB,  the  eiiwrtnlion  of 
capitiil  ia  an  agent  of  great  cfticiicj  io 
extending  (he  Held  of  eniplojniFnt  for 
that  which  remaini:  and  it  maj  be 


^  conotrin  which  ara  fcr&i  ri- 
cnl  h  imliutt;  uid  popnlatiaa.  lai 
c  thunilbTD  a  lower  rale  of  p^ 
I  »lher«.  Ibcro  ia  alwa*^  In 
<r<i  tliv  aiiiial  muuiouoi  in  nadn, 

L  nrlirni  minitunni.  r'lt.  whca|nfei 
P  fallen  so  much  bduw  ohat  libr 

»■>   rhwmlicrv,  that,  wore  tbej  teM 

m  ir,  )dl  fimber  nccnmabiliaiii  ndl 
ibrood.  In  Iho  pnaeat  «uie  li 
induMr;  of  tlio  worW.  when  Am 

I  i^cnidon,  in  aiiT  rich  and  ti 


n  that  needs  Ih)  c 
oldc 


■nof^i|iu 


cidoert   li 


|ji(nl  in 


^reoKs  v*r]rr»|>i<ilj.  aidnn 
whvrc  prolit  ii  ttiU  bi{k 
pniHtB  in  the  old  omintrir-a  wiU  ttMtai 
to  [he  rate  which  would  pnt  •  ■u'p  a 
BccumaUtion ;  lh«faU  iisiafmedti^ 
[wint  which  aendi  cspit.il  nbroiiL  It 
M  onlj,  bowcrer,  by  impniventesti  ii 
production,  and  eveti  in  I  be  ptodatfva 
of  thingi  consumed  I7  l«baiun%  ^ 
the  oapiul  of  a  oonntt^  like  Eogkil 
is  prevented  from  «pcejiiy  reiAT..- 
thnt  degree  of  lowni-H  of  profit,  l■t^j 
would  cBiiio  nil  fiirtlier  wivinp  10  ii 
sent  to  find  emplojtnent  in  tlieoakd& 
or  in  foreign  countries. 


I  I.  TBElhcor^oftlieelTect  ofac- 
cnmnlstion  on  proSts,  laid  down  in  )lio 
preceding  chapter,  materially  alters 
many  of  tiio  practical  concluaiona  which 
might  otberwiie  be  anppoaed  to  follow 
from  the  general  principle!  of  Political 
Economy,  and  which  were,  indeed,  long 
admitted  aa  tnie  by  the  highest  autho- 
ritiea  on  the  aubject. 

It  must  greatly  abate,  or  rathnr,  al- 
to;^lhor  deitrof ,  in  coontries  where 


a  to  A  vixiMmL 


might  have  in  adding  to  or  snbtnicte 
from  the  capital  of  the  country,  n 
have  DOW  seen  tliaC  the  lowness  of  ^ 
Gta  is  a  pmof  that  the  ipiHt  of  aM- 
mutation  is  go  aetJTe,  aitd  that  At 
increoie  of  capital  haa  prooeaU  at* 
lapid  s  rate,  m  to  oalatrif  tit  tft 
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iinler«g«ne(ai,  Impra 


tM  KMlmderable  portion  of  Ihe  ■aniid 
tcreue  of  capita]  wen  either  periodi- 
■Uj  dertrojed,  or  exported  for  rorei'gn 
iTcatmeat,  Ihecoantrr  wnntd  ipeedilj 
Hun  the  point  at  which  furthor  seen- 
raUtion  would  ceue,  or  >t  leut  spon- 
mconilj  Blacken,  lo  u  no  longer  to 
rvrpui  the  niarch  of  inveation  in  tha 
rta  which  pradnce  the  neceauriea  of 
b.  In  (neb  ■  Btile  of  things  as  thii, 
mddcn  addition  to  the  capital  of  tha 

r  pradnctive  power,  would  be  bat  irf 
■MMtoiy  dnnilion ;  since,  bj  deprpas- 
igpnSttanil  inlereit,  it  would  either 
rapni^  bj  a  correnpouding  ■mooat 
w  aaringa  which  wonid  be  made  from 
leome  in  the  j-ear  or  two  following,  or 
:  maid  cauie  an  equiTalent  amonnt 
I  b«  MOt  abroad,  or  to  be  wasted  in 
JMb  apecuUtiona.  Neither,  on  the 
iLer  bud,  would  a  aadden  abstnwtion 
Tcapital,  anleu  of  tnordinnta  amnanl, 
are  any  real  effect  in  impavenHfaing 
le  coantiy.  After  a  few  months  or 
Ban,  there  would  exist  in  the  conn- 
rj  JDit  aa  much  capital  ai  ifnone  bad 
Ban  taken  awaj.  The  ahatnictioD,  bj 
nnng  profile  and  interest,  wnnldgiTe 

timn  atimulua  to  th«  accnmulatiTe 
rindple,  which  would  apecdil;  Gil  up 
•e  TBcnnm.  Probably,  indeed,  the 
olj  effect  that  would  ensue,  would  be 
iat  fur  lomc  time  afterwards  leaa  capi- 
il  wonld  bu  eipoited,  and  leas  thrown 
wajin  haiarduuB  specalntion. 

In  the  Erat  place,  then  Ibis  riew  of 
liinga  creatly  weakens,  In  n  wealthy 
'  '-       ■  ■  nlry,  the  * 


lie  economical  argumcut  against  the 
ipendilere  of  public  money  for  raatly 
alualile,  eren  though  industriouitj  nu- 
rodncfiTc,  purpoaea.  If  for  any  great 
bjert  of  justice  or  philanthropic  policy, 
och  aa  the  induatrial  regeneration  of 
reland,  or  a  comprchensiTe  menaars 
r  eolDniiatiun  or  of  pitblic  education, 
;  wen  prapoMd  to  raise  a  large  sum 
J  wa/  of  loan,  politii'iana  need  not 
einnr  to  the  abstraction  of  bo  much 
apital,  BB  tending  to  iry  up  the  p«r- 
UDUDt  BourCM  of  tlia  eoantrr  a  wealth, 
nd  fiminlah  the  foiid  whioli  mppUat 


tha  aah«islance  of  the  labonriDg  popu- 
lation. The  atmoat  eipenae  which 
conld  be  tequidte  for  any  of  theae  pur- 
poaea,  would  Dot  in  all  pmbability  de- 
prive one  labourer  of  employmeDt,  or 
diminiah  the  next  year's  production  bj 
one  ell  of  cloth  or  ono  bushel  of  gnun. 
In  poor  countries,  the  capital  of  the 
country  reqiiireB  the  legislator'a  aeda- 
lons  care ;  he  is  bound  to  be  moat 
cautious  of  encroaching  upon  it,  and 
abould  favour  to  the  ntmcwt  its  acco- 
mnlation  at  home,  and  its  introduction 
froiD  abroad.  But  in  rich,  nopuloot, 
and  hi)^hlT  cultivated  countnca,  it  ia 
not  canilal  which  is  the  deficient  ele- 
ment, but  fertile  land;  and  what  tha 
legislator  should  deaiie  and  promote,  ia 
not  a  greater  aggrc^te  esving,  but  a 
greater  return  to  savings,  either  by  im- 
prored  cnlliTation,  or  by  accass  to  the 
produce  of  more  fertile  lands  in  other 
psrla  of  the  globe.  In  aoch  conntrias, 
the  goTetnment  may  take  an»  moderate 
portion  of  tha  capital  of  the  counti; 
and  expend  it  aa  raTcnne,  without 
affecting  the  Qstional  wealth '  the  whole 
beine  either  drawn  from  that  portion 
of  tbo  annual  aaiings  which  would 
otherwiae  be  acnt  abroad,  or  being  sub- 
tracted from  the  nnproductire  expendi- 
ture of  individuals  for  the  tiext  year  or 
tiro,  since  every  million  spent  makea 
room  for  another  million  to  he  aaved 
before  reaching  the  uverflowing  point. 
When  the  object  in  view  is  worth  tha 
BAcriiice  of  such  an  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditure that  tumishea  the  daily  en- 
joyments of  the  people,  the  only  well- 
grounded  economical  olyectiou  against 
taking  tho  ncccsBniy  t'umls  directly 
from  capital,  conaisla  of  the  ineonve- 
niencea  attending  the  proccHa  of  nu>- 
■  ivenuo  by  taxation,  to  pay  the 


Tho  niai 


debt. 


IS  unworthy  of  regard, 
noQ  nrgunier ' 


relief  £r  the 
labouring  e)as«.  Kmigratlun,  it  is  said, 
can  do  no  good  to  the  labourers,  if,  in 
order  tn  defray  the  cost,  aa  mnch  must 
be  taken  away  from  the  capital  of  the 
country  as  from  il-  ~>—"i->">"     Ti—i- 


Is  populatioE 


That 


^S 


SH  W)  Sw^i  wmU  be  VMi.      - 
Oa  UMring  cUn.     If  MM- 
te  labowing  pe(fl»«f  B»gli.iM  . 
liiwSiiiwl  to  tbe  eolonk^  «iid  •! 
wift  tlmn  OM-tMth  of  tb*  diaiihb 
dfital  rf  the  oaoMii',  Mthar  wagH 
vnitaL  nr  batl^  wsnld  be  gmtlr  1 
K^V  &«  dfanlabbad  rNMDt.  J 
iMltil  lad  upaktim  nM  lh«  fali> 
HSrfteUd.    TLmwMldbe* 
whwdawri  ftr  lbod:tba  fahtfar 
«aUa  tub  mold  h»  thnwaost  «f 


«•  MVMkt  wmU  b*  oaltiMtod  ba 
MgMy,  b«t  with  A  0Mt*r  prafwitinHl 

•ad  tbcnib  BMBCT  wUM  imld  not 
itak  VMty  kbouiw  imild  be 

ab^  Inpn>T«d  is  draomtc ,  _ 

iHINUfausnt  irirfch,  if  mi  wwaMad 
iHbhIb  In  Mntelkn  wd  Ml  rf  w«gM 
Mmd-^nwdbe  MRiuMit;  wUIa  if 
Am  did,  F^  wmU  riN,  ud  WMB- 
■ilMiaonrt  temrdMH  to  naur 
1fc»1aM«rnfitd.  Th»ludb(di>fiMw 
waldmtoiu  HnsloaoflMona;  ud 
•T«k  tb«r,  0DI7  If  «olonintMD  mot  to 
tbe  lengui  of  ectukDjdimiiuBhiiig  capi- 
tal aod  popiibilioD,  bnt  not  if  it  merelj 
ouned  off  tbe  uiniial  increuc. 

S  2,  From  tbe  nine  principlee  «e 
•re  now  able  lo  arrive  at  a  Goal  ton- 
clnaioB  rcepecling  the  efietta  wliicli 
niachineij,  and  |;ciieraQj  the  sinking 
of  capital  far  a  productire  purpose,  pro- 
dace  upon  tbe  immediate  and  ultimate 
ipteresta  of  tlic  labouring  claai,  Tbe 
cbamrteriitic  property  of  tbii  claas  of 
indmtrial 


.pital  ir 


J  filed 


•nd  it  vaa  ahovn  in  tb«  Ftret  Book,* 
that  in  a  country  where  capital  accu- 
nalatci  alonly,  the  introduction  of  ma- 
ohineTj,  permanent  improvomenta  of 
land,  uiJ  the  tike,  might  be,  for  tbe  time, 
extremely  ii^urioua;  nnce  the  capital 
■0  employed  might  be  directly  taken 
from  the  wages  fund,  the  lubiiistence 
•f  the  people  and  tbe  employment  for 
kbonr  ouitailed,  and  the  grow  uuiual 


lal  Eaiingi  and  low  pmeia,  10  mii 


.  i  ajtprehooiiad.     Gbs 
I  the  Bmigntion  of  «^tal,  «t  &> 
■odnctiva  Bi^anditiir*,  or  it*  tbm    ' 
waM^do  oat  in  Mtcb  a  o«BR 
nGned  within  anj  nwdeMls  boo^ 

ba  wa^ei  fund— ^  Cm  laa  te- 
loonvcrsuBof  a  like aum lato Anl 
ul,  whioh  ooatittuea  lo  be  jai»^ 
haTB  that  effect.  It  nurali  drm 
>t  one  oriGce  wliat  waa  alreadjlM- 
'Manothcv:  OS  if  cot,  tha^nate 


then 


ngemonta    of    tiie     1 
.iEfcingofgi 


[  tvd 


inrailwa^lwM 
agnc  wilb  tboM  «l* 
apprehended  miectuef,  bom  this  aemc^ 
lo  liio  producliTe  rmonroea  of  the  Ci^ 
try.  Net  DO  the  absord  gnnnul(*UA 
10  any  on*  aequiuated  wid  tba  ■!• 
mcnte  of  the  mbject  nar<ia  no  oaaSit*' 
tion]  llial  railHay  eTpenditi 


TdUl 


mm  handlobaai    _ 

of>^ 


tmosfer  of  r 

Krl:  ■■■""■ 

iapaid  to  parliai 

Ki,  engineon,  ana  aarreyora,  ii  mM 
by  thote  who  recti^a  it.  and  lin  !■•■ 
cajiital  again  :  bnt  what  is  laid  ■« 
in  the  haiiifidt  conatmctioD  of  iba  nfl' 
vay  iticlf^  ia  loit  ami  gone ;  wfaea  oeM 
expended,  it  ie  inc&pabla  of  erer  bciif 
paid  in  wapei  OP  applied  to  thtmaiB- 
tenance  of  labourera  again  ;  sa  a  natlB 
of  account,  tbe  reault  la  tbat  K>  vmk 
food  and  cloth ine  and  toob  bawbew 
couBumed,  and  the  cooati;  baa  gel  a 
railway  inBload-  Bnt  what  I  wed 
urge  ii,  tbat  snouBO  applied  aremM^ 
a  mero  appropriation  of  the  anaw 
aTcrfiowing  vhtch  would  otheiwiat  Ikn 
gone  abroad,  or  been  thrown  awaj  at- 
profitably,  leaTine  oeiUier  a  nitwaTMT 
any  olher  tangible  rosnlt  The  lailay 
gambling  of  184«  and  IMS  pcdMW 
aaved  the  country  from  a  depruwa  m 
prolita  and  interest,  and  a  rise  of  •! 
public  and  private  aecoHtiea,  abici 
wo«M  have  ei^aidersdaUll  anUw  «•■ 
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«nUtioni,  and  when  tho  cSbcta  camo 
dftanrurli  to  be  complicated  bj  the 
Kkrdi  J  of  fend,  would  baio  ended  in  a 
•till  mora  formidable  criaia  than  woi 
«nMnenced  in  the  years  immcd lately 
fblloving.  In  llio  poorer  countrieiiof 
'Europe,  the  rogo  for  railway  connlruc- 
tion  miglit  have  bod  wOiwRonBequencei 
tban  in  £np1and,  were  it  net  that  in 
tboaa  eounlriia  auch  enterpriaas  are  in 
•  gmt  meannre  carried  on  by  forci^ 
<W(r****  l^lie  railway  aperaliima  of  the 
larioiia  natiuna  of  the  world  may  be 
lookad  apoD  as  a  eort  of  competition 
far  Ilia  omrilowing  capital  of  the  conC' 
triaa  whcte  profit  is  low  and  capital 
abimdant,  aa  England  and  Holland. 
n*  Engliah  railway  ipcculationi  are 
%  itni^Ie  to  keep  our  annual  incrt-oda 
4f  capital  at  home;  thoie  of  forcigD 
cdantriiH  are  an  eBbrt  to  obtain  it,* 
It  alraady  appears  from  thosti  con- 


1,  whether 


«,  that  the  . 

enlaljng  capital  into  I 

nilways,  or  inannfaclonGa,  or  aliips,  or 

o(  drains^  and  irrigation,  is  iiot  likely, 
ift  ADj  ni:h  country,  to  diminiAL  the 
graaa  produce  or  the  amnnnt  of  employ- 
■MntCbrlabour.  How  much  then  is  the 
«■••  strengtbenod,  when  ice  consider 
tlutt  tbeae  tranaformatiooB  of  rnpiul  oro 
oftlwBalnieofimpmTcmenleinprodac- 
ikn,  which,  inatcad  of  ultimately  dimi- 
nishing circulating  capital,  are  the  ne- 
I  fSiiT  eondilinoB  of  ita  increase;  since 
tbej  uone  enable  a  country  to  poaMii 
•  cmiitanlly  angmcnting  capital,  wilh- 
«at  reducing  prolila  to  the  ratu  which 
Vonld  cooie  accumulation  to  atop. 
Than  is  hsnllj  any  increase  of  fixed 
capital  whii'h  does  not  enable  tho 
emntry  to  contain  eventually  a  lar^r 
circalating  capital,  than  it  other  wise 
«oald  posneu  and  employ  within  iCa 

•  It  li  hirdtr  nnittt  to  point  <nt  how 
*Atj  tho  mnirlo  In  the  Uit  bITi  bHn  Tcri- 
•*J  bjr  HlMqwnt  fuu.    Thorapltaloniu 


own  limits;  for  there  is  hardly  any 
creation  of  fixed  cnpital  which,  when 
it  proves  auccesaful,  docs  not  cheapen 
the  articles  on  whioh  wages  are  balii- 
tnally  oi)>eiidnd.  All  capital  aunk  in 
tlie  pormaucnt  imprnvvineut  of  land 
lessens  the  cob!  of  lood  and  motoriaU ; 
nlmoit  all  inipmvemeiitB  in  inochiucry 
cheajien  tho  hibourcr's  clothing  or 
lodging,  or  tho  tiiols  witli  which  these 
are  mode  ;  impravcments  in  tocomation, 
such  as  railwnya,  cheapen  to  the  con- 
sumer all  things  which  aro  brought 
from  a  distance.  All  these  improve- 
mciila  make  tlio  lubuurerB  better  off 
with  the  same  money  waf;cs,  better  off 
if  they  do  not  incn?ase  their  rate  of 
mttltipUcatioD.  But  if  they  do,  and 
wagi'B  conaw^uenlly  fall,  at  least  profits 


and,  white  a 


umulati 


for  o  groatidr  amount  of  capital  befbta 
a  auffieient  motive  arises  fur  bending  t 
abroad.  Even  the  improvements  which 
do  not  cheapen  the  things  consumed 
by  the  labourer,  and  which,  therefore, 
do  not  raise  preGts  niir  retain  capital 
in  the  country,  noverthflcsa,  as  we  htt»o 
seen,  by  lowi'ring  the  minimum  of  profit 
for  which  people  will  ultimately  con.selit 
to  save,  leave  an  ampler  margin  than 
previoualy  for  eventual  accuuiulation, 
before  arriving  at  the  slationaiy  slate. 
We  may  conclnde,  ihcii,  that  im- 
provemcDta  in  production,  and  emigra- 
tion of  capital  to  the  more  fertile  soikt 
and  iinwurLed  miacs  of  the  uninhabil«d 
or  thinly  jicpbd  pirls  of  the  ;;labo,  du 
not,  an  appears  to  a  supetficial  view, 
dimininli  the  gross  pruiluce  und  the 
demand  lor  lotiour  ut  home,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  aro  what  we  have  chiefly 
lo  drpenil  on  for  increaniit^  both,  and 
aru  evcu  the  neccHsary  coiidiliona  of 
any  great  or  prolonged  nu^untation 
of  L-illier.  Norjs  it  any  i:  (a:~,'cnitioll 
to  say,  that  within  Gerlain,  and  not 
very  narrow,  limits,  the  mnru  capital  a 
coantry  liku  England  expends  in  these 
two  waya,  the  mora  ilie  will  have  lefL 


BOOK  IT    GEAPTEB  VL    ll^ 


I  1.  Tm  preceding  cb&ptar*  o 
'  prue  tha  general  theorj  of  Ibe  ceoiw ' 
ulcal  prognu  of  ■ocietj,  in  tba  mom 
In  whtoh  tboBs  ienn*  m  comnunilT 
vidsrMaodi  tha  pnenM  of  cipit&l,  at 
pppoluioii,  uid  or  tbe  ptodnctm  arti. 
Bat  ia  oontenplatbg  uj  pnKTMdTe 
■OTCumC  not  in  ill  n«taT«  uilimited, 
tte  ^nd  ia  not  attiafied  wttb  merely 
tmdng  the  lawa  of  the  nMvaneiit;  it 
gnanotW  aik  the  itarthar  qwation,  to 
iriint  Koalf  Tomuda  wbat  ultimate 
■cJDt  U  aodetj  tending  br  ita  fndoi- 
ttial  pfDgraaaT  When  tbs  prograu 
MiMa,  in  what  condign  are  we  to 
•speot  Utat  it  will  lean  manliDdT 

It  moat  alwBta  b*Te  been  nen,  noie 
ar  lata  diitinetlj[,  bj  political  econo- 
Mjnowae  of  wealth  ii 
iUUillUMHorwiiat 
pngmMTe  atata  liaathe 
-.iSonarj  atate,  uat  all  progiaaa  in 
wmJUi  ia  bat  a  poa^MDement  of  this, 
and  thnt  each  step  in  advance  i<  mn 
approacb  to  it.  Wo  liave  now  been 
led  to  reccigniae  that  this  ultimate  coal 
ia  at  all  linina  near  etiougli  to  be  fully 
in  liow;  tLut  wo  are  always  on  tho 
vor^  of  it,  and  that  if  we  have  not 
readied  it  lung  seo,  it  is  bcoauss  the 
goal  iUair  flie»  boTnre  ua.    The  riohc^it 


t  proapcroua  countries 


10  fuKher  i 


nproramcD 


capital  from  those  couDtrios  into  the 
nncoltivatcd  or  ill-cultivated  regions  of 
the  i^arth. 

This    inipouibility    of    ultim! 


oiiiing    Ihs 


-thi3 


irresistibtg  Dcccsnty  that  the  stream 
uT  human  industry  should  Gnallj 
spread  itself  otiC  into  an  npparently 
ataf^nant  sea — must  have  been,  lo  the 
political  cconDmisls  of  tho  last  two 
gcnerationa,  an  unploasing  and  die- 
conraging  proapebtj  for  tho  tone  aod 
teadeaay  of  that  i£eeuUd<ins  %,<»» 


ilfltely  to  identjFr  all  4 
L  Uy  ilpairallo  with  t 
>•-,  and  with  that  alon 

lUiKh.  for  cxanplo,  pt^Kpmtjim  'i 

,   DMUiilnrgvpriMluciioiiaiidamd 

tiiibulioD  oTwcallli,  bot  a  r^M  i» 

■iiso  L>r  it,   hii  test  of  piDspcntrii 

.''   hi'  r.'-  .  M:.l  a^   the   Icndenct  4 

■■  of  wealth,  ohiclite 

■■ ,  ;.-  towards  low  prc^H     ' 

■    ■  n-is,  according  w  hi^ 


iMil\ .  A.l.-iiTi  Sniitli  alwaya 
but  tho  toadilion  ot  the  ma 
K-o(ilu,  Ihougli  it 


loftli! 
^  ....  __^_«itii* 
ba  pinched  anitatiUal 
tiilionary  condition  of  wmU^  ad 


can  only  be 

combated  on  bia  principleB.     

lentioD  had  been  directed  to  the 


K 


in  determining  the  remnnaratioD  tt 
labour,  tho  increaae  of  mankind  m 
virtunlly  treated  aa   a  conatant  qoD- 

that  in  Ibe  natural  and  nonnal  itate 


publication  of  Mr.  Mallhna'  Eaaj  >■ 
the  era  from  which  bettsr  viawt  tt'lim 
subject  must  be  dated;  and  notwilk- 
standing  the  ackiiowledged  emunC 
bis  Srst  edition,  few  writera  haic  d«9 
more  than  bimaelf,  in  the  snhaeqeral 
edilioiiB,  to  promottt  theae  jufiR  uJ 
mora  hopeful  aaticipatiooB. 
Eren  m  aprogreann  stal»«f  e^nl 
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-  in  old 
dentiil  TaCnuDt  on  popalali 
pcniftble,  to  pment  the  incraaw  oi 
Dumbcn  from  outa tripping  tha  in. 
creaiie  of  capital,  and  tfae  conilition 
of  tha  cUtteB  vho  are  at  the  bottom 
of  aocletj  froin  being  Jeteriomled. 
Where  then  is  not,  in  tlic  peojite,  or 
in  acme  rerj  large  proportinn  of  them, 
m  malule  nsidaace  to  tbiii  detiriora- 
lion — B  detcmiination  to  preserve  Bn  ei- 
tsblished  standard  oT  comfort — the  cod- 
ilitioD  of  tbo  pooreit  class  linkn,  even 
in  a  progreshiTe  state,  lo  the  lowest 
Boiot  which  (hey  will  consent  to  en- 
dan.  The  same  delermination  would 
be  rqullj  eScctuul  to  keep  up  their 
cmdition  in  the  btntioDsr;  state,  and 
would  be  quite  as  liki^l;  to  exist.  In- 
deed, eren  now,  the  countries  in  which 
the  greatest  prudence  is  manifeitcd  in 
tke  regulatiog  of  population,  are  ol^n 
tboM  m  wliich  capital  increases  least 
ispdlf-  Where  there  is  an  indefinite 
fMspect  of  employment  for  increased 
mmMn,  there  is  apt  lo  appear  less 
BCCnut^  for  prudentla]  restraint.  If  it 
ware  endent  that  a  new  haud  could  not 
ot>lain  emplojnient  bet  hv  displacing, 
oranooeediDE  to,  one  alreodj  employed, 
UiaccmhiiKd  influences  of  prudence  snd 
ntUic  opimon  might  in  some  measure 
M  railed  on  for  restricting  the  coming 
geaeratioQ  within  the  numbers  neces- 
■17  for  leplacing  the  present. 

I  2.  I  cannot,  Iberelbre,  reeatd  the 
■tatioDar;  state  of  capital  end  wealth 
villi  the  imafiected  averaioa  so  ^ne- 
nQr  manilesled  towards  it  bf  political 
eeawmnsta  of  the  old  school  I  am  tu- 
cfiMd  to  believe  that  it  would  be,  on 
the  idiide,  a  TC17  considerable  improTe- 
Ment  on  our  present  condition.  I  con- 
ftsi  I  am  not  charmed  with  the  ideal 
of  lib  held  ont  bj  those  who  think 
that  tha  Domal  state  of  human  beings 
is  that  of  struggling  to  cct  on ;  that 
the  tnunpling,  crushing,  elbowing,  and 
beading  on  each  other's  heels,  which 
finm  the  exieting  type  of  social  life, 
are  tha  moit  desirable  lot  of  human 
kind,  or  anytliing  bat  the  disa^^reeable 
ariDptonu  of  one  of  the  phases  of  in- 
OMtml  pn^si.  It  majr  bo  a  neces- 
anj  ataga  in  the  piegresa  of  civiliia- 


tion,  and  tboae  European  nations  which 
hare  hitherto  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  prescrred  from  it,  may  have  it  yet 
to  ondorgo.  It  is  an  incident  of  growth. 

cessarily  destructiTE  of  the  higher  as- 
pirations and  the  heroio  virtues;  as 
America,  in  her  groat  cIvU  war,  ia 
proTing  to  the  world,  both  by  her  con- 
duct as  a  people  and  by  numeroua 
splendid  IndiviJual  examples,  and  as 
England,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  would  also 
prove  on  an  equally  tryinir  and  exciting  " 
occasion.  But  It  Is  not  a'kind  of  social 
perfection  which  philanthropists  to 
come  will  feel  any  very  eager  desiro  to 
assist  In  realizing.  Most  fitting,  in- 
deed, is  it,  that  wliils  riches  are  power, 
snd  to  crow  as  rich  ns  possible  tha 
UQiTersalDtycct  of  ambition,  the  path 
to  its  attainment  shouhl  be  open  to  all, 
wllhout  favour  or  partiality.  But  tha 
best  state  for  human  nature  is  Chat  in 
which,  while  no  one  ia  poor,  no  one 
dcsIrcB  to  be  richer,  nor  has  any  reason 
to  (car  being  thrust  back,  by  the  eflorta 
of  others  to  push  themselves  foreard. 
That  (he  enerKieiof  mankind  should 
be  kept  in  employment  by  the  struggle 
for  riches,  as  they  were  formerly  by 
the  struggle  of  war,  until  the  better 
minds  succeed  in  criucating  the  others 
into  better  thlnga,  ia  undoubtedlv  more 
deurablo  than  that  they  should  rust 
and  ilagnale.  While  mmds  are  coarse 
they  require  coarse  stimuli,  and  let 
them  have  tbem-  In  tbe  meantime, 
those  who  do  not  accept  the  present 
ly  stace  of  human  improve- 


rly  Btace  0 
I  lU    ultlnu 


I    type. 


excused  for  being  comparatively  mdlf-    ' 

feront  to  tha  kmd  of  economical  pro- 

— „.  ~s,;..i.  .^..;...  the  congratulations 


of  ordinary  politicians; 
crease  of  production  and 


the  t 


if  production  and  accnmolatioa. 
For  tbe  safety  of  national  independeQCa 
it  ia  essential  that  acounti]'  sboiild  not 
fall  much  behind  its  neighbours  in  these 
things.  But  in  themselYes  they  nre  of 
little  importance,  so  long  as  eitlitr  the 
increase  of  population  or  anything  elae 
prevents  the  mass  of  the  people  from 
reaping  any  part  of  the  benefit  of  tbem. 
I  know  not  why  it  should  be  matter  of 
congratutatioD  that  persons  who  ara 
already  richer  than  any  one  treada  tA 


4H  BOO 

be,  •hooldbm  doaUed 
conptnniii^  thingf  i       li 
no  plwfUK  exc^ — 
WMlthl  orthKD 
■bmtid  pMt  QTer^  » 

dddk  ckMM  into  a  lu.  ...... 

Amd  the  dan  of  the  ooci       ^  — ™  ■  neceiaitiy  to  eiialib  , 

Ihat  of  tbe  QDoociipied.    u  i«                 -     in,  in  th«  ncated  dEgTce.  «Ji  At 
tb*  baekKard  countriet  of  Ak  •         ■         ntngea  botiiof  oo-oteratun^-ot 
A«t(MnM«d^i«dtMtisBlitt)9«i        I          I  in'cnsoum,  h^is  all  tte 
fort«Btoljeot:iDtl>ewm««t»dw      ,1          loin  anmaiai^ ' 
wbtliocoDomioallriwedKlU*'        '  '"  ~ 

MM—  h  ■  fcfeter  rutTiJDt  on  pop       I         i-ni.     li  unot  mo^  formsD 
tfon.    LoreUDg  fautHntioni,  ^tbi 


Ulinti  maj'  be  tocxsDvdiftd, 
w  amplj  wpplier)  with   Imi 


ID  lain 


■ka*  aoMondidi  it;  tbn  mar  loww  >d»  i*  »»l>fp«*aJ,  k  «  «■>  ■■ 

tebs^^or««3(i^,b«ttlu7aaiiiiiit,  »»».    BoUtada, mtba  aoM>7b^ 

tf  tbemwhcit  pORBaiiMitlj  nfae  (b«  cA«ii  tlooa,  it  ■awiilial  to  ■■  j  lij^J 

,dc^.  BMcdtalioa  or  <f  ohwMta-;  a^rf. 

•^  Ob  tte  other  hand,  ws  nwj  loppoH  taila  m  (ha  paaaaaa  of  nata^  W^J 

tUi  faotter  diatributioD  of  pmpwtr  at-  aod  paialuM,  ■  tho  ctaJa  af  <hi^^ 

tidsad,  br  the  Jomt  eflKit  of  tb«  pm-  ■inVniiiiiliiiMTihiiibaii  iMlia^jwrf 

denca  and  ftagditr  ofb^Tiihiali,  and  far  the  fadrridl^  hot  whUb,  wiStf 

of  a  aftleni  of  lagWaMoB  &fonriM  oo«ddfllda«i&Mt.  Bar  ii  Am  MM 

Mo^tf  of  Ibctnaef,  w  flu-  ai  h  «ob-  MtbheH^BoateMnW^etkw^ 

&entviailMji«taWmortha  indi-  ^nOi  aaOSag  ]>»  to  Am  w^^am 

"ridoUto  tba  tMts,  whMb«r  gnat  or  actnltr of  aetara ;     ni  iiiii    iiJ  J 

awll,  nf  hii  w  her  own  indiutr)>.   Wa  had  bnuHntocadthat^  ^tM 

toUieniggMtinilhTinriioTituiafbnner  being* ;  «tc«7  flowerj  waata  orp^i^ 

rhaptcr,*)  a  limitation  of  the  mim  whicli  Mstura  ploughed  np,  all 


anj"  ono  pfrson  may  aeqniro  bv  pift  o 


n  eztermitiatsd  aa  ha  rivh 

ixmstitDle  a  ninderBtii   indepcndpncc.  for  food,  omy  hedgennr  or  aqMrflH 

tender  tliis  tn-nfuld  influmcc,  suciety  tree  rooted  out,  and  MarceW  a  jdioi 

ironld  eiLIbit  tbeeo  leading  fcaturea ;  Itlt  where  a  wikl  ahmb  or  flovrr  cdli 

n  well-paid  and  affluent  bodj  of  la-  grow  wilhoat  beiae    eiadioatad  m  a 

bonrera;  no  onormoue  fortunes,  except  weed  in  the  name  of  improved  apiiri- 

what   were  earned  and    accutsnlated  lure.    If  the  earlh  mnat loae  that  Mtf 

daring  a  single  lifetime ;  but  a  mucli  portion  of  its  pleasantneea    ahiS  % 

■  larger  bodj  of  pcraone  than  nt  preeenl.  owes  to  things  that  the  nfdjirt^  i» 

not  anlv  exempt  from  the  conrscr  toili,  crease  of  vnoJlh  and  popnlatm  wi^ 

bnt  with  sufficient  teiaare,  both  phjsiral  extirpate  fnim  it,  for  Uie  laan  f[aM 

and  mental,  froni  necbsnical  details,  of  enabling  it  to  aupjjmt  ■  lanw,  W 

to  cultivate  Ireelj  tbe  gracce  of  life,  not  a  better  or  a  happier  praMMiio^I 

and  aBbrd  examples  of  tbem  to  tbe    ni \\  liini    fiii  ll a\i\  iifpii^witj. 

clasaei  len  &*ourablj  cireumstanced  that  ther  will  be  content  to  to  ita- 

for  their  growtb,    Tbia  condition  of  tionary,  long  befam 

■ociclj,  so  greatly  preferable  to  tbo  them  to  it. 

present,  isnotODlyperfoctlyconipatihlc  It  is  scBrrely 

with  the  stationary  etate,  but,  it  would    that  a  stationary       

seem,  more  naturally  allied  with  that  and  population  impliei  i 

_^8tate  than  with  any  other,  state  of  hunii 

There  is  room  in  tbeworid,nodoiibt,    would  be  an  n:  .^ 

*  Knan.  b.  \V>.  kinds  of  mental  oultan,  sari  ■ 
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M  nniGh  room  fbr  im- 


pngntB ;  m  nniGn  room  tor  im- 
pro?m|r  toe  Art  of  living,  nid  mnch 
Bore  likelihood  of  its  being  improved, 
wlwn  mindt  ceaied  to  be  engroMed  by 
tb»  ert  of  getting  on.  Even  the  indoe- 
trial  arts  might  be  m  eftrnestlj  and  as 
■uuewfully  caltiTated,  with  thia  aole 
dUfcience,  that  instead  of  serring  no 
umpeae  bat  the  increase  of  weald^  in- 
cnatrial  impromnents  would  prodnce 
tkeir  legitimate  effect,  that  of  abridging 
labour.  Hitherto  it  is  questionable  if 
di  the  mechanical  inventioos  yet  made 
kawB  lightened  the  day's  toil  of  any 
koBMD  beinff.  They  haTO  enabksd  a 
greater  popiustion  to  live  the  same  life 
dTdndgary  and  imprisonment,  and  an 
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nnmber  of  mannfaetnreis  and 
others  to  make  fortunes.  They  have 
increased  the  comforts  of  the  middle 
dasaes.  Bat  they  have  not  yet  begun 
to  effect  those  great  chnnges  in  human 
destiny,  which  it  is  in  their  nature  and 
in  their  futurity  to  accomplish.  Only 
whan,  in  addition  to  just  institotioDS, 
the  increase  of  mankind  Khali  be  under 
the  deliberate  guidance  of  judicious  fore- 
sight, can  the  conquests  made  from  the 
powers  of  nature  oy  the  intellect  and 
energy  of  scientific  discoverers,  become 
the  common  property  of  the  species, 
and  the  means  of  improving  and  ek- 
vating  the  universal  lot 


CHAFTEB  Vn. 


<nr  THS  raoBABLK  Funzurr  ov  thb  labovumo  olassm. 


§  1.  Thb  observations  in  the  pre- 
eading  chapter  had  for  their  principal 
okgeot  to  deprecate  a  false  ideal  of 
Minan  society.  Their  applicability  to 
tha  ipactical  purposes  of  present  times, 
consists  in  moderating  the  inordinate 
importance  attached  to  the  mere  in- 
eioasn  o£  production,  and  fixing  atten- 
tion npoa  improved  distribution,  and  a 
loigo  remuneration  of  labour,  as  the 
tvo  desiderata.  Whether  the  aggre- 
gnle  produce  increases  absolutely  or 
aot|  ia  a  thing  in  which,  after  a  certain 
OBMont  has  been  obtained,  neither  the 
IfgW^*^  nor  the  philanthropist  need 
fnl  any  strong  interest :  but,  that  it 
AwiH  increase  relatively  to  the  num- 
hm  of  those  who  share  in  it,  ia  of  the 
vlmoot  possible  importance ;  and  this, 
(vhother  the  wealth  of  mankind  be 
otatiooary,  or  increasing  at  the  most 
rapid  rate  ever  known  in  an  old  country, ) 
moat  depend  on  the  opinions  and  habits 
of  the  most  numerous  class,  the  class  of 
maaoal  labooren. 

'When  I  apeak,  either  in  this  nisoe  or 
oloewhere,  of  "  the  labouring  classes,'* 
or  of  laboorers  aa  a  "  class,"  1  use  those 
phrases  in  compliance  with  custom, 
and  aa  deaoriptivo  of  aa  existing,  but 


by  no  means  a  necessary  or  peimaneat 
state  of  social  relations.  1  do  not  re- 
cognise aa  either  just  or  salutary,  a 
state  of  society  in  which  there  is  any 
"  class"  which  ia  not  labouring ;  any 
human  beings,  exempt  from  bearing 
their  share  of  the  necessary  labours  of 
human  life,  except  those  unable  to 
labour,  or  who  have  (airly  earned  reat 
by  previona  toiL  So  long,  however,  aa 
the  great  social  evil  exists  of  a  non- 
labouring  class,  labourers  also  consti- 
tute a  oass,  and  may  be^  spoken  of, 
though  only  provisionally,  in  that  cha- 
racter. 

Considered  in  its  moral  and  social 
aspect,  the  state  of  the  labouring  people 
luu  latterly  been  a  subject  of  mi^ 
more  speculation  and  discussion  than 
formerly ;  and  the  opinion,  that  it  is 
not  now  what  it  ougut  to  be,  has  be- 
come very  general.  The  suggestions 
which  have  oeen  promulgated,  and  the 
controversies  which  have  been  excited, 
on  detached  points  rather  than  on  the 
foundations  of  the  subject,  have  put  in 
evidence  the  existence  of  two  conflict- 
ing theories,  respecting  the  social  posi- 
tion desirable  lor  manual  Ubourscs. 
The  one  maj  bo  callod  the  thaeri^vg^ 


to  tUnk  for  (hemMlTC^  mglm  to  . 

Tofee  in  dw  dtlwmiiimdM  oftb^  «J 
lb;.  It  ia  nppoMd  to  bt  tbt  diiQ  tt 
the  iOf^  cUhm  to  Iblnk  fcr  tbMt, 
nd  to  lak*  tb*  wmamMMity  rf  tbw 

a  um*  ttk*  that  of  tb*  toldMn  een- 

"•—  •'    Thii  *— "-    - '-  — 


LtUUgW  ohBM  ikoUpn- 
MM  thwMilTM  to  tMifam  OOHCMn- 
ttoiulT,  aod  tbair  iriiolt  dwM«noai 
Aaild  tmpnMthe  poorwith  a  nlimc* 
«■  it,  in  ordar  thcL  while  Tialding  pa*- 
rira  aad  adin  «bedieiMe  to  Ihe  ralee 
imBcnbad  lor  tltem,  th»j  tnajr  teatga 
IbeMelTM  la  all  otber  taepeoto  to  a 
tnutital  uumciaNefc  and  t^teea  nndn 
A*  aUdow  of  titeb  pmtocton.  Tba 
nlatiat  between  tidi  and  poor,  aoMri- 
fas  to  tUa  tbeorv,  (a  tbagn  alto  ap- 
f&dtotben-  -  -  •  —       -         '■ 


deferenceon  tbeother.  The ricii  >hciiild 
be  in  locoparentii  to  the  poor,  guiding 
and  TeattBiaing  them  like  children.  Of 
nxiiilancoiu  action  on  their  jtirt  there 
abonld  be  no  need.  The?  ahould  be 
called  on  fur  notbino  bat  to  do  their 
day'i  work,  end  to  be  moral  and  reli- 
Theit  -       ■■ 


perlj  Isnght  it,  and  ihmild  do  all  that 
H  neceiBar;  to  ensure  their  being,  in 
ntani  for  labonr  nnd  attachmrnt,  pro- 
perlr  fed,  clothed,  honMid,  ipiriluall; 
edided,  and  innoccntlf  aniused. 

Thii  ia  the  ideal  of  the  future,  in  lbs 
mindi  of  those  whose  diasaliBfaction 
wilh  the  Present  eisuniea  the  form  of 
affection  and  reeret  towards  the  Fast 
Like  other  ideals,  it  exercises  an  un- 
conscious influence  on  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  numbers  who  neier 


le  poJDlvd  out  IB  wfaMi  tbs  U^m 
es  of  this  or  bdt  acher  aaiaai^f0i 
id  a  put  eveD  djst^n  tlj  rf  nuiust 

■OB  u*ipned  to  them  in  this  iheanv 
an  idealiikLion,  gmaairi  tn  iW 
uct  and  eharaeter  of  bun  and  ib^ 
■V  individud.  All  piinksid  ssi 
jm  itAil  dasacB,  a«  Buefa,  ban  wi 
<b  power  ia  the  inieiBK  of  iheiriist 
'hues*,  and  han  indnlgtJ  ^aii 
mportarum  in  dcspitdi^,  and  tnlii 
luiuigfy  caHd^  for,  ttacKo  wlio  ii<tn.i> 
tfaefa  eitiniiitian,  decr&ded,  bf  Uii^ 
nndtr  th«  uoccsail;  of  working  fv  ibM 
bawfil.  Idouotaffirm  tbatvbstb* 
always  been  most  alHays  be,  or  Out 
bmnaa  impruTenient  ba*  no  tendcn^ 
te  owrect  tbe  iDientn'ly  sclfitb  fM^afs 
enatndered  by  power ;  but  ihnugti  lit 
•nlcnay  beteuvned,  it  csiidoI  be  tn£> 
eatej.  until  tfae  power  itself  is  nA- 
drawn.  Thia,at  least.  «*ieTDs  temtO' 
deaUble,  that  lone;  btlbiv  l)je  lUiHntC 
daMCS  COIltd    U:    ;i>;],    :<  l,u:    <i  ><d 

posed,  the  iuferior  clawee  would  la  M 
much  improved  to  be  m  garenrd. 

1  am  quite  sensible  of  mil  that  issti 
ductire  in  the  picture  of  aociat*  »U 
this  theory  preseota.  Thoubusfasli 
of  it  haie  no  prototyue  in  Uapast,lto 
feelings  bsTe.  In  tbem  lies  bB  tU 
there  is  of  realit;  in  the  esunflici 
As  the  idea  ia  esaentiallj  Tepdmrf 
a  lociety  only  held  togetbet  ^  tbt  !•■ 
i_^___  ^j  feeling*  arising  oat rffe- 


inisryinteieiti,  so  tbara  ii 
[itnrdly  attractira  in  a  fona  ttmoKU 
I  stKHig  peiaool  attaJ 


ments  and  disinteivated 
Of  such  feelings  it  mart  be  advilM 
that  the  relation  of  protector  aad  )■» 
tected  has  hitherto  been  tb«  ticW 
source.  The  strongett  ■""*-— '■^ 
human  beiuga  in  general,  are  tawaril 
the  things  or  the  persona  that  MMJ 
between  them  and  •  '        •■--■' 
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M  beaet  with  dmngen  aiid  suiTeringB 
•t  OTviy  ftep,  to  tboM  who  have  neither 
*  oomDiandiDg  position  of  their  own, 
oor  a  claim  on  the  protection  of  some 
one  who  has— a  generous  giring  of  pro- 
tectitin,  and  a  grateful  receiving  of  it, 
an  the  strongest  ties  which  connect 
Inunan  Lcings :  the  feelings  arising  from 
tbat  relation  an  their  warmest  fcel- 
iag» ;  all  the  enthusiasm  and  tender- 
■eas  of  the  most  scnsitiTe  natnres  gatlior 
ronnd  it ;  loyalty  on  the  ono  part  and 
fikiralry  on  the  other  are  principles  ex- 
ilted  into  passions.  1  do  not  desire  to 
depredate  these  qualities.  The  error 
bea  in  not  perceiving,  that  these  virtues 
•nd  aentimentii,  like  the  clanship  nnd 
Ae  hospitality  of  the  wandering  Arab, 
belong  emphatically  to  a  nide  and  im- 
perfect state  of  the  social  union,  and 
that  the  feelings  between  protrctor  and 
pivtected,  whether  betwei'n  kings  and 
■Dbjecta,  rich  and  poor,  or  men  and 
vomen.  can  no  longer  have  this  bcauti- 
fill  and  endearing  character,  where 
there  are  no  longer  any  serious  dangers 
fimn  which  to  protect.  What  is  there 
in  the  present  Btate  of  society  to  make 
it  natural  that  Luman  bcingH,ofordinaiT 
fltrength  and  courage,  should  glow  wito 
the  wannest  gratitude  and  devotion  in 
ntnm  fimr  protection  ?  The  laws  pro- 
tect them ;  wherever  the  laws  do  not 
criminally  fail  in  their  duty.  To  be 
under  the  power  of  some  one,  instead 
cf  being  as  f(>rmerly  the  sole  condition 
d  nfety,  is  now,  speaking  generally, 
tbe  oidy  situation  which  exposes  to 
grievoas  wrong.  The  soKrallcd  proteo- 
ten  are  now  the  only  persons  against 
whoiD,  in  any  ordinary  circumstances, 
protection  is  needed.  Tlie  brutality 
and  tyranny  with  which  every  police 
report  is  tilled,  are  those  of  husbands  to 
wives,  of  parents  to  children.  That 
the  biw  does  not  prevent  those  atroci- 
ties, that  it  is  only  now  making  a  iirst 
timid  attempt  to  repress  and  punish 
tbem,  is  no  matter  of  necessity,  but  the 
deep  disgrace  of  those  by  whom  the 
laws  are  made  and  administered.  No 
nan  or  woman  who  cither  jiosscsfies  or 
is  ahlo  to  earn  an  independent  liveli- 
bood,  requires  any  other  protection 
than  tbat  which  the  law  f^ould  and  ^ 
«qght  to  give.    This  being  the  case,  it ; 


argues  great  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture to  continue  taking  for  granted 
that  relations  founded  on  protection 
must  always  subsist,  and  not  to  see 
that  the  aRsumption  of  the  part  of  pro- 
tector, and  of  the  power  which  belonga 
to  it,  without  any  of  the  necessities 
which  justify  it,  must  engender  feelings 
opposite  to  loyalty. 

Of  the  working  men,  at  least  in  the 
more  advanced  countries  of  Euro|)e,  it 
may  be  pronounced  certain,  that  the 
patriarchal  or  patenial  Nvstem  of  go- 
vernment is  one  to  which  they  will  not 
again  be  subject  Tbat  question  was 
decided,  when  they  were  taught  to 
read,  and  allowed  acceiis  to  newspapers 
and  political  tracts;  when  dissenting 
preachers  were  suffered  to  go  among 
them,  and  appeal  to  their  faculties  and 
feelings  in  opposition  to  the  creeds 
professed  and  countenanced  by  their 
superiors;  when  they  were  brought 
together  in  numbers,  to  work  socially 
under  the  same  roof;  when  railways 
enabled  them  to  shift  from  place  to 
place,  and  change  their  patrons  and 
employers  as  easily  as  their  coats; 
when  the}'  were  encouraged  to  seek  a 
share  in  the  government,  bv  means  of 
the  electoral  franchise.  The  working 
classes  have  taken  their  interests  into 
their  own  hands,  and  are  perpetually 
showing  that  they  think  the  interests  of 
their  employers  not  identical  with  their 
own,  but  opposite  to  them.  Some 
among  the  higher  classes  flatter  them- 
selves that  these  tendencies  may  be 
counteracted  by  moral  and  religious 
education ;  but  they  have  let  the  time 
go  by  for  gi\'ing  an  education  which 
can  serve  their  purpose.  The  principles 
of  the  Kefurmation  have  reached  aa 
low  down  in  society  as  reading  and 
writing,  and  the  poor  will  not  much 
longer  accept  morals  and  religion  of 
other  people's  prescribing.  1  speak 
more  particularly  of  this  countiy,  espe- 
cially the  town  population,  and  the 
districts  of  the  most  scientific  agricul- 
ture or  the  highest  wages,  Sojtland 
and  the  north  of  KngUnd.  Amone 
the  more  inert  and  less  modernized 
agricultural  population  of  the  southern 
counties,  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
gentry  to  retain,  fur  some  timie  lo\\.\^t^ 
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M  will  have  to  learn  tns  Issson, 

■  of  the  justice  and 
aalf-govenuneiit,  the  Stuaioalitit  and 
mfpoaiirti,  of  ihe  iDdividual  cltiieos. 
The  thecaj  of  dependence  attempts  to 
diepeiue  with  the  neceuity  of  tbcie 
qualities  in  the  depcDdentclaawB.  But 
now,  when  even  in  poaition  thej  are 
becoming  lea  and  leM  depcodent,  and 
their  mlnde  leu  and  lea*  ncquiescent 
in  the  degree  of  dependence  which  re- 
main*, the  Tirtuei  of  independence  are 
thoae  which  thej  stand  in  need  of 
Whaterer  odviue,  eihortatioD,  or  guid- 
ance is  h6ld  out  to  the  lahonring  classes, 
nuut  henceforth  be  tendered  to  them 
la  equals,  and  accepted  br  them  with 
"*  t  of  the 


•e  depends  on  tl 
CAD  b«  made  re 


prospect  otbor  than  hopelnl.  The 
pro^sB  indeed  hsa  hitherto  been,  and 
■till  if,  slow.    Bat  then  ia  «  qionta- 
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Aitnonen  ine  loo  aartj  sttauasM  « 
political  franchiaao  bj  iIm  haat  ed> 
cated  ctan  mi^ht  niani,  wstal  d 
promatiiie,  their  iiapniTaiBart,  iIm 
can  be  Cttle  doubt  tliat  it  ^  hM 
greatlj  atiniulatad  kr  tba  atbaft  t» 
acquire  them.  Ib  th«- neaUiM  ik 
working  dasaes  ara  now  part  Jth 

^ueral  intareat  thejr,  or  a  potii*  ^ 
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them,  an  now  partaken ;  . 
the  pT«M  aa  an  inatmiN  ' 
so  happens,  han  them  for 

which  the  middle  rlaeai  a  aonin  Hci 
ideas  as  the;  haiv,  an  aooaviUak^al 
leut,  tb«  opentiTM  in  tk  Id^ 
With  these  reaonroas,  it  c«nM'k 
dotibted  that  thof  will  taaemt  it* 
telligence,  eran  by  their  owa  naU 
efforts;  whilo  tfatn  it  rrnKin  (a  h«| 
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either  of  Gorcnnnont  or  of  individualB, 
and  that  the  progrc^B  of  tho  mass  of 
the  people  in  mental  cultivation,  and 
in  the  virtues  which  are  dependent  on 
it,  will  take  place  more  rapidly,  and 
with  fewer  intermittences  and  aberra- 
tioiw,  than  if  left  to  itself. 

From  this  increase  of  intolligonce,'' 
1 1  ejects  mar  be  conlidr.'iitiy  an 


^n 


than 


ling  tluin  at  preiient  to  he 
.^y  ji^w.^^fiftejt.  and  directed  into  the 
they  BhouTg  po,  By  the  mero  aa- 


'^estfjpF  m  BuperiorB.    If 
St  noWfKYin  l€Rv  will  they 


▼e  not 
havv  bereaftei^  any  defercnti«il  awe.  or 
religious  principle  of  obedience,  holding 
them  in  mental  Fnhjcction  to  a  class 
shore  them.  Hie  theory  of  dependence 
and  protection  will  be  more  and  more 
intolerable  to  them,  and  they  will  re- 
qnirc  that  their  conduct  and  condition 
•hall  be  essentially  self-governed.  It 
is}  at  the  same  time,  quite  possible 
that  they  may  demand,  in  many  coses, 
the  intervention  of  tho  Ifgislaturc  in 
their  affuirs,  and  tho  regulation  by  law 
of  various  things  which  concern  thorn, 
often  under  very  mistaken  ideas  of 
their  interest.  Still,  it  is  their  own 
vill,  their  own  ideas  and  suggestions, 
to  which  they  will  demand  tlint  effect 
■hoiild  he  giver,  and  not  rules  laid 
down  for  them  by  other  pr'ople.  It  is 
qnite  consistent  with  this,  that  they 
Boonld  feel  respect  for  superioritv  of 
intellect  and  Knowledge,  and  c^efer 
much  to  the  opinions,  on  any  subject, 
of  those  whom  they  think  well  ac- 
onaintcd  with  it  Such  defprence  is 
iieeply  grounded  in  human  nature :  but 
they  will  iudge  for  themselves  of  the 
persona  who  are  and  are  not  entitled 
to  it 

f  3.  It  appears  to  me  impossible 
hut  that  the  increase  of  intelligence,  of 
edacation,  and  of  tho  love  of  indepen- 
dence among  the  working  clofses, 
most  he  attended  with  a  corresponding 
ffTOWth  of  the  good  sense  wliicli  mani- 
teata  itself  in  provident  habits  of  con- 
duct, and  that  population,  tlK'reiore, 
will  bear  a  gradualh'  diminishing  raifo 
to  eH)ttal  and"enn>l»5uieut.  IWh  most 
doBJi  iiUWr  I  <  iiiiTT^ii  niifit  bcsraeh  accele- 


rated by  another  change,  wliich  lies  in 
the  diivcfMnBOfthe  bcsttendenciis  of 
the  time ;  the  opening  of  industrial 
occupations  ht?eiy  to  both  sexes.  The 
dfflC  IVBUMIIR  Vllfcli'make  it  no  longer  " 
necessary  that  the  poor  should  depend 
oirthn'ricfaimako  it  cqnany  unneccfr- 
Mry  that  women  should  depend  on 
fl^n;  anil  (Tie  1<-ast  which  ju8^!ce  ro- 
TplTres  is  that  law  and  custom  should 
not  enforce  dependence  (when  the  cor- 
relative protection  has  become  super- 
flnous)  by  onla'n:ng  that  a  woman, 
who  does  not  happen  to  have  a  provi- 
sion by  inhentance,  ^hall  have  8f:arcely 
any  means  Ofien  to  her  of  gaining  a 
livelihood,  excpt  as  a  wife  and  mother. 
Let  women  who  prefer  that  occupation, 
adopt  it ;  but  that  there  should  be  no 
option,  no  other  career  possible  for 
the  great  majority  of  women,  except  in 
the  humbler  dejitirtmnnts  uf  life,  is  a 
flagrant  social  injustiee.  The  ideas 
and  institutions  by  which  tho  accident 
of  sex  is  made  the  groundwork  of  an 
inec^uality  of  legal  rights  and  a  forced 
disiiimilarity  of  social  functions,  mnst 
ere  long  be  recognised  as  the  greatest 
hiudniiice  to  moral,  social,  and  even 
intellectual  improvement.  On  the 
present  occasion  I  shall  only  indicate, 
among  the  probable  consequences  of 
tho  industrial  and  social  independence 
of  women,  a  great  diminution  of  the 
evil  of  over-population.  It  is  by  devot- 
ing one-half  of  the  human  species  to 
that  exclusive  function,  by  making  it 
fill  the  entire  life  of  one  sex,  and  inter- 
weave its«'lf  witli  almost  all  the  objects 
of  the  other,  that  tho  animal  instinct 
in  question  is  nursed  into  the  dispro- 
portionate preponili -ranee  which  it  nas 
nithcrto  exerciiKrd  in  human  life. 

§  4.  The  political  consequences  of 
the  increasing  power  and  importance 
of  the  opi>rativo  clnssi-s,  aua  of  the 
growing  asiendancy  of  numbers,  which 
even  in  England  and  under  tho  present 
institutions,  is  rapidly  giving  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  at  least  a  negative 
voice  in  the  af-ts  of  government,  are 
too  wiile  a  subject  to  be  dib<  listed  in 
this  place.  I>ut,  confining  ourselves  to 
economical  conviilerations.  nnd  notwith- 
standing  the  etiect  wUvcVv  \TCi\(tQ<«^ 
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tagtithar  with  jnct  law^  mi^l— 
d*-^      lie  dittribntira  ef  A<  .  I 
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mik  dn  tlwir  owb  Moennt,  ud  flnallr 
imIbj  othcm,  i«  tb*  nannal  <iawdiliow 
<f  UMitnn  n  •  imr  oomilij,  nfidlj 
faoNutniT  In  wealtb  iod  ponautNO, 
Hk*  Juome*  er  Anitnlik,  Bat  in  aa 
«U  ud  (tal^  pacnUd  coontij,  tkoM 
vko  txpn  Ula  >■  ulioann  for  nin,  u 
•  'Mwisl  rah,  eentiniM  mob  to  tbe 
and;  tmlaM  tkay  -mk  bio  Ik*  itill 
ijBpar  gnds  of  ndpeoti  of  pnUk 
ditti^.  IntbopcMNitttagoefliinMn 
wogMi^  vhn  Um*  of  aqulitr  m* 
itSfy  wfmdSag  mon  wUd^  amonf 
tha  nnnrii  rilaiani  ml  oan  no  bnnr 
ka  onackad  tj  anjtUng  abort  of  Uia 


laba     . 

haiBan  noalnta  twobarodilaTy  dams, 
ampIoTen  and  emplojed,  can  b«  per- 
manently maintained.  The  relation  ia 
DOarl;  as  nnsatiafactorr  to  tbe  paj^r 
of  waaei  a*  to  the  recsirer.  If  the  nch 
regard  tbe  poor  as,  b^  a  kind  of  natural 
law,  their  (ervants  and  dependents,  the 
riob  in  their  turn  are  regarded  as  n 
mere  prey  mnd  pasture  for  tho  poor ; 
tba  subject  of  demanda  and  eipecCa- 
tioni  Whollj  indefinite,  increaiipE  id 
extent  with  e*erj  conceHJan  made  1 
tbem.    The  tot^  abgence  of  r 


-jnet „ 

prida  wbich  vQl  cbooM  to  gi  re  good 
work  for  good  wagee:  _fbr  the  most 
part,  their  sole  end^rour  is  To  receiye 
M  limul^-KltflMBWanntla  in  the 
sbata  OTMjifcf  "M  ifliE^le.  It  will 
looner  or  later  caoiuiie  inenppcrtable 
to  the  empIojingcIaMesto  live  in  dose 
and  bourlj  contact  witb  paraon*  vhoN 


L_*j 


Siinpbci^ 
perauoai  of  ini}v»ti7  on  Mcb  * 
g.  that  thoae  who  Uboor  lof  tbn 
lel  the  lama  intercat  in  die  mrL 
ii  felt  b;  tlioaa  wbo  laboni  a. 

iipTvasod  In  a  baaa 


'SI 


>d  propcniea  and  peasant  {npie- 
may  have  made  IJ)«  reader  sal!- 


that  a  wide  diflH^ioD  of 

ftr  aieiHpling 

UboDrL'n  ffon. 

en  labour  far  lure,  fmuu,  uuwcm,  b 
not  ay  opinion.  I  inileed  deera  ibtt 
lucmaf  agricullural  ecaocunj  to  fan  Bunt 
gronLdlssalf  cKed  down,  sod  M  b 
greatly  prpfurable,  in  iti  ag^c^ 
aflbola  on  human  haptilneas,  to  bind 
labour  in  on;  form  in  which  it  cliA  il 
preaent ;  because  the  prndential  Aifk 
to  population  acts  moro  diiectij.  sndb 
ihowti  by  pxperiencB  to  be  mon  eSc» 
dons;  ind  because,  in  pinnt  of  secDnt;, 
of  independence,  of  exercise  be  as; 
I  :  iW  tbe  animal  facttl^  lit 
of  a  peasant  proprietor   Jt'W 

™,  ?Tn  [CTIi'oriii  any  «WTI!l»!rai- 
fry.  ~VnirTc  Ui':  rofrS;STV9TPnmrW?r 
Bt!B<,  inJ  woik'!  nil  I  hi  wti.-.Viif- 
factorily,  I  ahonld  regret,  in  tbe  pteseit 
state  of  hmnan  inteUigence,  to  see  it 
abolished  in  order  to  make  wsjfbrAt 
other,  under  a  pedantic  sotiOD  tt  tgo- 
coltural  improf ement  aa  K  thingaicta 
earily  the  eame  in  cmj  diTara^  rf 
drcumatances.  In  b  backwaid  rials 
of  industrial  improvement,  aa  in  be- 
laud, I  should  urge  its  intraddCtaB,  ii 
preference  to  ari  ezclnuTO  ^yttm  of 
hired  labour ;  aa  ■  more  powerful  it- 

*emi4a«age  liatlessnesi  and  n—H**- 
nes^  to  peraeTeiing  induatrr  aadm- 
dent  calculation. 

But  a  people  who  have  osica  admleJ 
the  large  system  of  prodnetleo,  wHk 
in  manufactures  or  in  agricnltnie,  us 
not  likely  to  recede  fromit ;  ami  wba 
population  is  kept  in  dtto  propoftia  t* 
the  means  of  support,  U  la  not  Wr- 
able  that  tbejabould.    I^bavil*- 
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qneationablj  more  productive  on  the 

2 stem  of  lar^  industrial  enterprises ; 
e  produce,  if  not  greater  absolulelj, 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
employed :  the  same  number  of  persons 
can  be  supported  equally  well  with  less 
toil  and  greater  leisure ;  which  will  be 
whoUj  an  advantage,  as  soon  as  civili 
smtion  and  improvement  have  so  far 
advanced,  that  what  is  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  shall  be  a  benefit  to  each  indi- 
iridnal  eomposing  it.  And  in  the  moral 
aapect  of  thirgucstion,  which  is  still  more 
imporUni  than  tEe  economiciiL  aama- 
thing  bettor  should  beaimed  at  aK  the 
goal  of  inSnstrial  iiaprovcinent,  than 
to  dispenii  '"*^"ltiiiil  over  the  earth  in 
ITPg'**  V^3"'^''^*[  **^'  ruled  internally. 
aa  /^!?Ti]''^'^  aaw  A^ev-hiy  a  patnarchal 
Qgspot.and  having  scarcely  any  com- 
mniiity  of  interest,  or  necessary  mental 
communioi^  with  other  human  beings. 
^ii»  domination  of  the  head  of  the 
iamfly  over  the  other  membern,  in  this 
atate  of  things,  is  absolute;  while  the 
efiect  on  his  own  mind  tends  towards 
concentration  of  all  interests  in  the 
family,  considered  as  an  expansion  of 
self,  and  absorptiun  of  all  passions  in 
that  of  exclusive*  posst^Ksion,  of  all  cares 
in  those  of  prusi.'r\-ation  and  acquisition. 
As  a  step  out  of  the  merely  animal 
atate  into  the  human,  out  of  reckless 
ahandonment  to  brute  instincts  into 
prudential  foresight  and  self-;;ovcm- 
ment,  this  moral  condition  ma^'  be  seen 
without  displeasure.  But  jj, J?"l>l'c 
tint,  iceneroua  sentiments,  of  true  .jus- 
ticc  and  eguanTyltrD  desired,  associa- 
sion,  not  isolation,  of  interests,  is  the 
■chflfll  tt  I'^BRch'these  excellences  are 
nurturejT '  Ine  aim  of  improvement 
should"^  not  solely  to  place  human 
being!  in  a  condition  in  which  they  will 
be  able  to  do  without  one  another,  but 
to  enable  them  to  work  with  or  for  one 
another  in  relations  not  involving  de- 
pendence. Hitherto  there  has  been  no 
alternative  for  tlioso  who  lived  by  tlnnr 
labour,  but  that  of  labouring  either 
each  for  himself  alone,  or  for  a  master. 
But  the  civilizing  and  improving  in 
fluences  of  association,  and  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  production  on  a 
kige  scale,  may  be  obtained  without 
iiuding  the  producers  into  two  parties  , 


with  hostile  interests  and  feelingn,  the 
many  who  do  the  work  being  mere 
servants  under  the  command  of  the  one 
who  supplies  the  fiinds,  and  having  no 
interest  of  their  own  in  the  enterprise 
except  to  earn  their  wages  witn  as 
little  labour  as  possible.  The  specula- 
tions and  discussions  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  the  events  of  the  last  twenty, 
are  abundantly  conclusive  on  this  point. 
If  the  improvement  which  even  tri- 
umphant military  despotism  has  only 
retarded,  not  stopped,  shall  continue 
its  course,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Mtatui  of  hired  labourers  will  gra- 
dnalljr  tend  to  confine  itself  to  the  de- 
scription of  workpeople  whose  low 
moral  qualities  render  them  unfit  for^ 
anything  'more  independent :  and  that* 
the  relation  of  masters  and  workpeople 
will  be  ^raduallv  superseded  by  part- 
nership, in  one  of  two  forms :  in  some 
cases,  association  of  the  labourers  wiHi 
'the  capitalist ;  in  others,  and  perhaps 
finally  in  all,  association  ijI  ImooVus 
among  themBelve^. 

§  o.  The  fii-st  of  these  forms  of 
association  has  long  been  practised, 
not  indeed  as  a  rule,  but  as  an  excep- 
tion, in  several  departments  of  indus- 
try there  are  already  cases  in  which 
every  one  who  contributes  to  the  work, 
either  bv  labour  or  bj  pecuniary  re- 
sources, lias  a  partner  s  interest  m  it, 
proportional  to  the  value  of  his  contri- 
bution. It  is  already  a  common  prac- 
tice to  remunerate  those  in  whom  pe- 
culiar trust  is  reposed,  by  means  of  a 
percentage  on  the  profits :  and  cases 
exist  in  which  the  principle  is,  with 
excellent  success,  carried  down  to  the 
class  of  mere  manual  labourers. 

In  the  American  ships  trading  to 
China,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  for 
ever}'  sailor  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
profits  of  the  voyage ;  and  to  this  has 
been  ascribed  the  general  good  conduct 
of  those  seamen,  and  the  extreme  rarity 
of  any  collibion  between  them  and  the 
govcnnnent  or  people  of  the  countiy. 
An  instance  in  rlngland,  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  is  that  of 
the  Cornish  mincnt.  "In  Cornwall  the 
mines  are  worked  strictly  on  tlie  b}'b- 
tem  of  joint  adventure ;  gangs  of  mincra 


wiiti  liw  «wiMr«fl]wimiMttotxMiiM 
•  vottia  pcRiM  «f  •  nu,  aadtttlii' 

b  tk«  DMUtd  «f  tba  MB  br  lAM  tb« 
OTkaoU.    Tfa«M  ■■— 
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lin  nnlar  ptriodi,  fnen.llj' 
monUM,  and  taku  b;  ■  vo- 
hataiy  partaMAipirfiMB  Metutan^d 
1»&»BiM.  niaqntom  hM  itadis- 
a4«aatagMk  ID  oooMqaBM*  of  tlM  ^m~ 
«K^^  aad  bntaluitf  of  tiw  Mm- 


MftdaM^iatillteBtferk ^__. 

Mn  rfooMidmito  knoiriadge.'  Al>», 
Ikat  'llNjkna  a  Aa(•c(■rMIDd■plD- 
4me&  rmtrrthlng  AMxkaB,  dia  an. 
tarn  hy  irinoh  tha  contraot*  are  let 
living  tha  takati  astiM  (reMbm  tn 
■aka  anauaaMnta  atnong  tbmaaalTes : 
aatbat  MteaaanMa,  at  a  partner  in 
hfa  link  finn,  tlut  he  mMto  hii  e:  i 
ployera  OD  neail)' equal  li^raiB.'  .  .  . 
With  (biB  butia  of  iatelligeiit.-o  ftnil  ia- 
(kpcndeace  in  their  chanctsr,  we  are 
Dot  surprised  when  we  hear  that  '  a 
nrj  great  number  of  ~" " 

three   Ijvei    _._, 

jeara,  on  which  thejhsTe  buill  liauaea; 
cr  that  'a81,M1/.  are  depasit(»1  in  mv. 
'mp  banki  in  Comiral],  of  whicli  two- 
thirda    ara    eetimatcd    to   belong    to 

Mr,  Babbage,  who  alio  gives  kh  ac- 
omntofthia  ayetem,  obsema  that  the 
paTment  to  the  crewB  of  whaling  ships 
IS  gOTemed  bj  a  aimilar  principfr  ;  and 
that  "  the  proliti  arising  from  fishing 
with  nsta  OD  the  eoulh  cnaiit  of  Eng- 
land are  thua  dirided  :  one-half  the  pro- 
duce belongi  to  the  owner  of  the  boat 
•  Thli  puaga  li  ftom  Ihi  Pria  Etaj  on 


Report  at  tkie  Clkildnn'i  &EQpia/ineDi 


hnTiDK  p«Bled  oM  tlw  pfaatiwhiBy 
nnd  (he  adnaUs%  «f  ii  iliM  Bia  tfa 
principte  to  iiiaiMilhi<iiiim    laAtUj 


Some  attenlioa  JWfl  boaa  aaMM  M 
aa  exmnaicnt  oT  tbsa  naM^  oaa- 
mencxd  about  autoeo  jaan  aga  Wa 
Paris  tradoooan,  a  UfiiiM  piliii^.  W 
Leclaire.t  and  ibasibod  bf  ^*  >■  a 
pampblet  pnbliidraii  ia  tba  ymt  ltd. 
M.  Lecloire,  aorardiiig  to  hit  NM^ 
nitnl,  eniploji  on  aa  aTorasi  !«•!»' 
dred  workmen,  whom  lie  pa^  ia  Ita 
rrmal    nuinu«r.    br    fixed    »apw  • 


ripital,  a  &xti  al 


Ihf  aurpJa 
the  bodr. 


hcmwlf  ineloi 


!adaiLblk>p» 
>a.£  namaiBB 
br  which  AL  LechiiR  wsa  lad  Wa*^ 
thie  sTficm  arc  highlj  i 
Fiudin/  lilt   coiiiiuct  uf  ha 


managpO  to  oDlam  a  body  of  eHo~« 
workmen,  who  would  not  oat  ts 
■erviee  for  any  othsr.  ''Hanw  tkm 
auccedcd"  [I  q^uuto  from  aiMitnit 
of  the  pamphlet  in  Chambcra'  JohiimU 
"  in  producing  aomo  aort  of  atabiti^B 
tho  smingeiuunts  of  hia  eatahliahaiaB^ 
M.  Ledaire  sipected,  be  aa7s,to«^ 
greater  peace  of  mind.  In  tha,  htm- 
eror,  he  wai  disappoiDt«d.  So  lowaa 
he  was  able  to  anperiatend  erarrtMC 

*  Eeanfmf  ^f  KaeiUiunf   amd    Ifmftl 

l»r«.  3ni  cdlllon,  oh.  W. 
t  l[li   MMIitbment  k    U,    Boa  MM 


iploTBd,     Thii  ii  aipiiiini 
of  hli   •ninn.     iTLbsI 


iiMnt,  bj  nuktni  It  Ih*  revKril  of  Om 
the  rocampcuso  fin-  prculLar  tnut, 
{  For  atgumbnU,  UtS. 
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mdfl  from  the  general  oonoemf  of 
I  InmneM  down  to  its  xninnteet  de- 
Hi,  he  did  enioya  certain  satisfao- 
n ;  hot  from  the  moment  that,  owing 
the  increase  of  his  business,  he 
md  that  he  cooid  be  nothing  more 
■a  the  centre  irom  which  orders 
w%  issoed,  and  to  which  reports  were 
ought  in,  his  former  anxiety  and 
leomfort  retnmod  npon  him.^'  He 
eaks  Kghtly  of  the  other  somrses  of 
ixie^  to  which  a  tradesman  is 
Igect,  bat  describes  as  an  incessant 
■M  of  Texation  the  losses  arising 
n  the  misconduct  of  workmen.  An 
mkjer  '*will  find  workmen  whose 
SfibreDoe  to  his  interests  is  such 
Bt  thej  do  not  perform  two-thirds  of 

•  amoont  of  work  which  they  are 
pable  of;  hence  the  continual  fretting 

■lastefi,  who,  seeing  their  interests 

^ected,  beKeve  themseltes  entitled 

auppoee  that  workmen    are    con- 

iBllj  conspiring  to  ruin  those  from 

lOB  they  aeriTO  their  liTelihood.    If 

•  jovmeymsn  were  sure  of  constant 
quoymeot,  his  position  would  in  some 
ipacts  be  more  enviable  than  that  of 
e  master,  because  he  is  assured  of  a 
itain  amount  of  day's  wages,  which 
I  will  get  whether  he  works  much  or 
tie.  fie  runs  no  risk,  and  has  no 
bur  motiTS  to  stimulate  him  to  do  his 
■t  than  his  own  sense  of  duty.  The 
•iter,  en  the  other  hand,  depends 
eatly  on  chance  for  his  returns :  his 
BtioD  is  one  of  continual  irritation 
d  ABziety.    This  wodd  no  lon^r  be 

•  case  to  the  same  extent,  if  the 
tareats  of  the  master  and  thosoist  the 
^^"^""^""ffB  iMTTit  irp  with  §ach 

ooni)S(|ts4.  by  tome  bond  ^  of 
«.w-.1ecunty,  such  as  that  which 
lid  tW  dbtamcJ  'Ky  ihe^Ian  oTa 
"•'-^  -'iTision  ofnrQWS.'^*'  ^ 

le  first  year 


^▼en  in'the  first  year"3urin^  whicb 
,  Leclaire's  experiment  was  m  com- 
it0  operation,  the  success  was  re- 
ivkabie.  Not  one  of  his  joamejrmen 
lO  worked  as  many  as  three  hundred 
ym,  earned  in  that  year  less  than 
00  franca,  and  some  considerably 
»re.  UiH  highest  rate  of  daily  wages 
ing  four  fruncs,  or  1200  francs  f)r 
0  days,  the  remaining  300  francs, 
12/..  must  have  been  the  smallest 


amount  which  any  journeyman  who 
worked  that  number  of  days,  obtained 
as  his  proportion  of  the  surplus  profit. 
M.  Leclaire  describes  in  strong  terms 
the  improvement  which  was  already 
manifest  in  the  habits  and  demeanour 
of  his  workmen,  not  merely  when  at 
work,  and  in  their  relations  with  their 
employer,  but  at  other  times  and  in 
other  relations,  showing  increased  re- 

rst  both  for  others  and  for  themaclves. 
Chevalier,  in  a  work  published  in 
1848,*  stated  on  M.  Lecla.ro 's  autho- 
rity, that  the  increased  seal  of  the 
workpeople  continued  to  be  a  full  oom- 
pensation  to  him,  even  in  a  pecunianr 
sense,  for  the  share  of  profit  whicn 
he  renounced  in  their  favour.  And 
M.  Yilliaum6,  in  18d7,f  observes:  — 
"  Though  he  has  always  kept  himself 
free  from  the  frauds  which  are  but  too 
frequent  in  his  profession,  he  has  always 
been  able  to  hold  his  ground  against 
competition,  and  has  acquired  a  nand- 
some  competency,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
linquishment of  80  great  a  portion  of 
his  profits.  Assuredly  he  has  only  been 
thus  successful  because  the  unusual 
activity  of  his  workpeople,  and  the 
watch  which  they  kept  over  one  an 
other,  have  compensated  him  for  the 
sacrifice  he  made  in  contenting  himself 
with  only  a  share  of  the  gain.^ 

*  Letitrt  (M  Ikt  OffOHMatiim  ^  Xo&oatr, 
tottflr  14. 

t  3r«w  3VmIu«  ••  Poliiieal  Eeomtmg. 

X  Al  th«praMntUnM  (istfft).  M.  LMiaira*! 
MtaUiahmeat  b  condact«d  oa  a  •ooMwhat 
altered  ajuem,  though  th«  principle  of 
dividing  the  pruAts  i»  maintaioed.  There 
are  now  three  partners  in  the  concern : 
M.  Leclaire  himself,  one  other  penon  (M. 
Defoumaux),  and  a  Provident  Society 
(8oci6t6  de  Seoourt  MutueU),  of  which  aU 
persons  in  his  einployment  are  the  members. 
(This  docietjr  owns  an  excellent  library,  and 
has  seientiilc,  technical,  and  oiher  lectures 
regularly  delivered  to  it).  Eaeli  of  the  three 
partners  has  100,000  francs  invested  In  the 
eonoem;  M.  Leclaire  having  advanoed  to 
the  Provident  Society  as  much  as  wa«  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  original  insuffioioncy  of 
tlieir  own  funds.  The  pHrtnerstiip,  on  the 
part  of  llM  siocicty,  is  limited;  on  that  of 
M.  Leciaire  and  M.  Defournaux;,  utiliiaited. 
These  two  receive  sajO  fra.ics  (i40/.)  per 
annum  each  as  wa^ps  of  »uperintendence. 
Ot'  the  annual  prutiM  they  receive  lialf^ 
though  owning  two- thirds  of  the  capital. 
The  remaining  half  beion^s  to  the  employee 
and  workpeople ;  two-SlthJi  of  it  being  piJd 
to  the  Provident  Society,  and   ttea  «)B«it 
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The  bonoficcnt  example  set  by  M. 
lioclairc  lias  Ikjoii  followed,  with  bril- 
liant success,  by  other  emplo^crB  of 
labour  on  a  larco  scale  at  1  ans ;  and 
I  anno X.  from  the  work  last  referred  to 
(one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able 
treatises  on  political  economy  produced 
by  the  present  jjjcneration  of  the  po- 
litical economists  of  France),  some 
signal  examples  of  the  economical 
and  moral  benefit  arising  from  thii 
admirable  arrangement.* 

tbree-flfthi  divided  amoog  the  bodjr.  M. 
L«cUire.  however,  now  reMnrec  to  himielf 
the  right  of  deciding  who  shall  thMn  in  the 
diitribution.  and  to  what  amount;  only 
binding  hUnself  never  to  retain  any  put,  but 
to  bestow  whatever  has  not  been  awarded  to 
ln<Uviduals,  on  the  Provident  Society,  it  is 
farther  pnivided  tliat  in  case  of  the  retire* 
ment  of  both  the  private  partners,  the  good- 
will and  plant  shall  become,  without  pay- 
ment, the  property  of  the  Hociety. 

*  *•  In  March  18i7,  M.  Paul  Dupont,  the 
head  of  a  Paris  printing-office,  had  the  liiea 
of  taking  his  worlcmen  into  partnenhlp  by 
aMigning  to  them  a  tenth  of  the  profits.  He 
habitually  employs  three  hundred;  two 
hundred  of  them  on  piece  work,  and  a 
hundred  by  the  day.  He  also  employs  a 
hundred  extra  hands,  who  are  not  included 
in  the  a-Mociation.  The  portion  of  profit 
which  falls  to  the  workmen  does  not  bring 
them  in,  on  the  average,  more  than  the 
amount  of  a  fortnight's  wages ;  but  they  re- 
ceive their  onlinary  pay  accor«linff  to  the 
rates  e^tahlishiMl  in  all  the  great  Paris  print- 
ln«  tiflTu'CH ;  ami  have,  beJiJes,  the  ailvantajje 
of  mi'iliral  aticiidancc  in  illness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  OKsoclatiun,  and  a  franc  and  a 
h*»Ii'  per  day  wliile  incapacitated  lor  work. 
Thi'  workinen  cannot  draw  out  their  share 
of  profit  except  on  quitting  the  a"»'*'KMation. 
It  i*  left  at  intoront,  (jiometinjes  invested  in 
the  puhlic  funds)  and  fomis  an  accumulating 
i-eserve  of  savingit  for  its  owners. 

"  M.  Dupont  and  his  partners  find  this  as- 
feociatton  a  source  of  great  additional  profit 
to  them  :  the  workmen,  on  their  side,  con- 
gratulate tliemselves  daily  on  the  happy  idea 
of  their  employer.  Several  of  th»Mn  have  by 
their  exertion*  caused  the  establishment  to 
gain  a  gidd  medal  m  1849,  and  an  honorary 
medal  at  the  Universal  Kvhibition  of  lo/io : 
Some  even  have  personally  received  Hie  re- 
compense of  their  inventions  and  of  their 
labours.  Under  an  ordinary  employer,  those 
excellent  people  would  not  have  hod  leisure 
to  pr(»secute  their  inventions,  unless  by  h  av- 
\nz  the  wh(de  honour  to  one  who  was  not  the 
author  of  them  :  but,  associated  as  they  were, 
if  the  employer  hail  been  unjust,  two  hun- 
dred men  would  have  obliged  him  to  repair 
the  wrong. 

"  I  have  virtitcd  this  establishment,  and 
liave  been  able  to  see  for  myself  the  improve- 
ment which  the  partnership  produces  In  the 
habits  of  the  workpeople. 


Until  thft  pMung  of  ilw  LbM 
Liability  Act,  it  was  beld  that  m 
amui0ement  nmilar  to  M.  Leduii 
wtmldliaTft  been  impoonUe  in  Eoglui 
aa  the  workmen  conld  not,  ia  Ai 
preTiona  state  of  the  law,  ban  ben 
associated  in  the  profits  witboot  bda; 
liable  for  losses.  One  of  the  masj 
benefits  of  that  great  legidatiTe  un- 
proTement,  has  been  to  le&der  BiitiMr> 
ships  of  this  deacripftion  pos^b:  sad 
we  may  now  hope  to  aoe  thsm  csmsd 

•*  M.  GliqiiK.  tMumiU  Ffe«fcet  ef  Htm, 
has  loog  been  the  proprwtor  of  •■  efl  ■Ma- 
factory  at  St.  Denlsk  th«  nost  Importirtssi 
in  France  next  to  that  of  M.  DatMay.of  €»• 
bell.  When  In  1848  he  took  the 
management  of  it,  ho  foand 
got  drunk  aeveral  daja  ia  ttae 
during  their  work  sang,  amokcd,  wui  i 
times  quarrelled  with  oim  another.  Ibay 
unsucceseftal  attempts  had  been  made  Uskw 
this  suto  of  things:  bo  oceonplhhed  k  fey 
forbidding  his  workmen  to  get  draok  sa 
working  days,  on  pain  of  dlwiihMl.  aaJ  m 
the  same  time  promising  to  ihart  with  thai, 
by  way  of  annual  gratolty,  ftve  par  enltf 
his  net  proflta,  in  share*  propoitieesd  » 
wage^  which  are  fixed  at  the  cwrtat  nuu 
From  that  time  the  refbnnatkm  hu  btei 
complete,  and  he  la  sorroandcd^alMBiAed 
workmen  tall  of  seal  and  rteTonna,  Thdr 
comforts  hare  been  inereoeed  b«  what  tkt$ 
have  ceased  to  spend  in  drink,  and  what  thiy 
gain  by  their  punctuality  ot  wwfc.  The  ae> 
nual  gratuity  has  amounted,  oo  the  atcnfi^ 
to  the  equivalent  uf  »ix  week*'  wace<. 

••  M.  Beslay,  a  member  of  the  Chanib«r  jf 
Deputies  from  ls;j«)  to  li*31»,  and  afrenrani 
of  the  Constituent  Asseinbly.  has  fiwndird  an 
important  manufactory  of  steam  en^o<'  i: 
Paris,  in  the  Faubourg  uf  the  Temple.  :'•■< 
has  taken  his  workpeople  into  iiartr.?r«l  r 
eve^^ince  thebej;inniii^of  1R47,  and  t:'<;~  *• 
tract  of  association  ia  one  of  the  most  no* 
plete  which  have  been  made  between  so* 
plovers  and  workpeople.** 

The  practical  KaKicity  of  Chinese  enc* 
grants  long  hf^o  suggested' to  them,  accoriaf 
to  the  report  of  a  recent  Tisitor  to  Mvu>la,i 
similar  constitution  of  the  relation  bet^en 
an  employer  and  laltourers.  ••  In  then 
Chinese  shops"  (at  Manilla)  "the  o«oic 
u^ualIy  engages  all  the  activity  of  hi*  ciwntr;- 
men  employed  by  him  in  them,  h>  c;\"-af 
each  of  them  a  share  In  the  prvidi;!  of  thi  om- 
cern,  or  In  fact  by  making  them  all  vnC 
partners  in  the  business,  of  a-hich  he  d 
course  takes  care  to  retain  the  lion  s  dun* 
so  that  while  dolni?  good  for  him  hy  ma3vv:{ 
It  well,  they  are  alw  benefiting  th'»m?**»«i 
To  such  an  extent  Is  this  principle  rarrtM, 
that  It  Is  usual  to  give  eren  their  cooIimi 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  busings  la  liNi  if 
flxed  waircs.  and  the  plan  apfxan  to  M.H 
their  temi>cr  well ;  for  although  ther  $^  i> 
general  most  complete  oye-aorraiits  'US 
working  for  a  flxed  wage,  they  are  foond  9 
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Into  practice.  Messn.  Briprgi,  of  the 
Wliitwood  and  Methlcy  Collieries,  near 
Normanton  in  Yorkshire,  have  taken 
the  first  step.  They  have  issued  a 
proposal  to  work  those  collieries  by  a 
company,  two-thirds  of  the  capital  of 
which  tney  will  themselves  continue  to 
hoM,  but  vdll  in  the  allotment  of  tho 
remaining  third  give  the  preference  to 
the  "  officials  and  operatives  employed 
in  the  concern,"  and,  what  is  of  still 
neater  importance,  will  propose  to  the 
shareholders  that  whenever  the  annual 
profit  exceeds  10  p<.T  cent,  one-half  the 
excess  shall  be  divided  among  the 
workpeople  and  employes,  whether 
■hmreliolders  or  not,  m  proportion  to 
their  earnings  during  the  year.  It  is 
highly  honourable  to  these  iiiijportant 
cmployen  of  labour  to  have  initiated  a 
■jstem  so  full  of  benefit  both  to  the 
operatives  employed  and  to  the  general 
interest  of  social  improvcmont ;  and 
they  eznress  no  more  than  a  just  con- 
fidence m  the  principle  when  they  say, 
that  "  the  adoption  of  the  mode  of  ap- 
propriation thus  recommended  would, 
it  is  believed,  add  8o  great  nn  element 
of,  success  to  the  undertaking  as  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the  divi- 
dend to  the  shareholders." 

I  6.  The  form  of  association,  how- 
ever, which  if  mankind  continue  to 
improve,  must  be  expected  in  the  end 
to  predominate,  is  not  that  which  can 
exist  between  a  capilalist  as  chief, 
and  workpeople  without  a  voice  in  the 
manamnent,  but  the  association  of 
the  lMNniren._themselvcfl  on  terms  of 
eooalitv,  collectively  owning  the  capital 
mth  wtuch  they  carry  on  their  opcra- 
Uona,  and  vpridng  under  managers 
elected  and  removahle  by  themselves. 
8o  long  as  this  idea  remained  in  a 
state  of  theory,  in  tho  writings  of  Owen 
or  of  Louis  Blanc,  it  may  have  ap- 
peared, to  the  common  modes  of  judg- 
ment, incapable  of  beine  realized,  and 
not  likely  to  be  tried  unless  by  seizing 
on  the  existing  capital,  and  confiscat- 

be  most  Indoitrloas  and  uwfVil  ones  when 
isterMted  even  Ibr  the  onalleft  share."— 
MeMiekim^9  JUcoUttUonM^ifUamUa  amd  tkt 
FkU^ipiMt  dttring  1848,  184»,  and  J850, 
P.M. 


ing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  labomrers ; 
which  is  even  now  imagined  by  many 
persons,  and  pretended  by  more,  botli 
m  England  and  on  the  (Continent,  to 
be  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  Social- 
ism, But  there  is  a  capacity  of  exertipr. 
and  s<!llf«deiiial  in  lliu  rtiafees  ot'  man- 
kmd,  which  IS  never  Iniowzi  but  on  the  ^ 
Tttfe 'occasions  on  which  it  is  appealed, 
to  In  the  name  of  some  great  idea  or 
elevated  sentiment.  Sucu  an  appeal 
was  mnde  by  the  French  devolution  of 
1848.  For  the  first  time  it  then  seemed 
to  the  intelligent  and  generous  of  the 
working  classes  of  a  gn.>at  nation,  that 
they  had  obtained  a  government  who 
sincerely  desired  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  the  many,  and  who  did  not 
look  upon  it  as  their  natural  and  legiti- 
mate state  to  be  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, worked  for  the  benctit  of  the 
possessors  of  capital.  Under  this  en- 
couragement, the  ideas  sown  by  So- 
cialist writers,  of  an  emancipation  of 
lalK)ur  to  be  effected  by  means  of 
association,  throve  and  rru'ctiticd ;  and 
many  working  people  came  to  the  re- 
solution, not  only  that  they  would 
work  for  one  another,  instead  of 
working  for  a  master  tradesman  or 
manufacturer,  but  that  they  would 
also  free  themselves,  at  whatever  cost 
of  labour  or  privation,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying,  out  of  tho  pro- 
duce of  their  industry,  a  heavy  tribute 
for  the  use  of  capital ;  that  they  would 
extinguish  this  tax,  not  by  robbing  the 
ca])italists  of  what  they  or  their  pre- 
decessors had  acquired  by  labour  and 
preserved  by  economy,  but  by  honestly 
arrpiiring  capital  for  themselves.  If 
only  a  few  operatives  had  attempted 
this  arduous  task,  or  if,  while  many 
atteujpted  it,  a  few  only  had  succeeded, 
their  success  might  have  been  deemed 
to  furnish  no  argument  for  their  sys- 
tem as  a  permanent  mode  of  industrial 
organization.  But,  excluding  all  the 
instances  of  failure,  there  exist  or  ex- 
isted a  short  time  ago,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  successful,  and  many  emi- 
nently prosperous,  associations  of  ope- 
ratives in  Paris  alone,  besides  a  con- 
siderable number  in  the  departm<»nts. 
An  instructive  sketch  of  their  history 
and   principles  has  b^vn  '^x:^^^^<!^^ 
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nadcr  ths  title  if  "-flwoawtiw  Ofi 
Workpecnls  Mann&otnriag  Md  Aga- 
mdmnl,  hj  H.  FengiMntr :  md  m  tt 
ii  fieqnenllj  ■ffirnraa  in  ^igUA  newt- 

Epsn  llwt  the  twriitifliii  iX  Pail 
fe  (ailed,  b;  writsn  who  Kppear  to 
aitfaketliepredictioiiiaf  tfaeirsneBuai 
•t  tkir  fint  fbnnatiaD  fgr  Ae  t«ti- 


•tnagHienM]  by  idirMter  (wtimODiv, 
^tttMe  npnnntBtiaiu  «raiMt  obIt' 
wide  ofdw  Mb,  but  tlM  •itnuoB  cMk- 
inrjttit. 

"At  m/Ml  of  mort  of  tiie  wMoi*- 
tku  ma  oci^iiiellr  confined  to  the  few 
tooli  belonging  to  tlie  foandeia,  «nd 
Ae  email  aima  wbioh  could  be  oA- 
iMited  fenn  tbair  MTin^  or  iriiieh 
mtn  Int  to  tfaem  bf  otber  woriipeople 
m  peor  ■■  tkemBel*ea.  In  mm  oMte, 
Iviieeet,  Imu  of  cuHtl  wen  made  to 
tbeiB  hf  tbe  npubriam  porvmrnnit ; 
bot  tbe  aMoeiatioiu  which  obtained 
Aeae  advancei,  or  at  lesat  which  ob- 
tained tbem  befiae  the^  had  alreadf 
„ij 1 —   .f  »ppo»r»,   ■- 

of  ^oupeiitj  an  in  the  case  rf  tboee 
who  have  ImJ  notlijng  to  rely  on  but 
tbuir  own  slomlLT  nieace  and  the  email 
loans  of  fellow-u-urkmen,  and  who  lived 
on  bread  mid  water  while  tiicy  doioled 
Ike  whole  luriihiB  of  their  gaiiia  ti>  tho 
JbrmatioD  of  a  capital.  "  Olkn/'  says 
U.  FeugueraT,"  "  there  woe  no  mnnoy 
at  all  in  haiiu,  and  no  wt^cB  coulJ  bo 
paid.  The  ^oods  did  not  go  off,  the 
paymcnU  did  not  come  in,  bills  could 
DDt  get  dieooiinlod,  the  warEhoiue  of 
materials  was  empty  ;  they  had  to  eah- 
mit  to  pnralion,  lo  reduce  all  cxiienses 
to  the  mininium,  to  live  eometimes  on 
breadand  water,  .  .  .  It ia  at  tbu  prico 
of  theee  hardship!  and  aDiiatiee  that 
a«n  who  begnD  with  hardly  any  re^ 
•Dnrce  bnt  their  good  will  and  their 
iMnds,  incceeded  in  creating  costomors. 


I  will  quote  »i  length  the  n 


B  ertftUiahnMBt  of  *  piutii 
lufaotoiy   wu  ma    ftiUy  nm  -' 
I   hetndo.thkliB  IMlitlbeill 
'   ETsral  buadeed  wodcam  * 

ibiiii^d  to  fcrm  ■  er—t  mmm 
M.ciisl  from  tbo  gorem 

of  auo,ouo  tn 

LUth  pan  of  the 

Ibq   NalioDiil  A<Bi 


Q  ibi  two  boon  u 

wa  dakgatc*    wHb    whaai  Or 
isnioo  conforrvd,  that  tbm  » 

'ai  cxcvbiuuit.     Thc^  iiiipiiml 
urtiilly,  that    lliurtnd«e«i 

iroiip;  tlmt  ll„.  n^ociili-aMiriJ 


osfntal;  that  •""  "Hit  ftwM  ^fti 
mallut  mm  wbiui  anld-i^te^^ 
niid  that  tber  oould  kit  aadHk^ta^^ 
mand  by  k  nnefr  m&    OiOi^b- 

"Now,  afUr  tliia  wf^fcp^il 
of  a  great  awodatiaB  MsdiMM 
whet  bq>pen*d  ww  ftC  lEZZ 
woi^en,  and  itiiaiiupiMArt^i^ 
them  wiu  one  of  the  two  ^legttn,  T^ 
bulled  to  set  up  by  themaeln*  a  ji^^ 
forle-uittkiag  aasociatioD.  The  pnJBi 
was  baiardons  on  the  part  of  nei  *W 
had  neither  money  nor  credit;  hi 
faith  docs  not  reasoa — it  acta. 

"  Uur  fourteen  men  tberafinwctfb 

work,  and  I  bonuw  from  an ifci* 

aniclo  by  M.  Cochut  in  Hm  Jt'ifiW 
the  an  umcj  of  which  I  lan  bM> 
tlio  following  acconnt  of  theirfintp- 
ceedingB. 

"  Some  of  them,  who  had  WOL 

tbflir  OUT!  account,  broi^gbt  wi^te 
in  tools  aad  materials  the  value  rfiM 
20TO  francs  [aoi.].  There w»»  «  "' 
bcaidea  a  circulating  c»pitaL 
member,  not  without  d^icalty,  ^ 
naged  to  sobacribe  10  (nnca  [Srt.  i 
certain  numbeo-  of  woibiail  Ml  » 
teresleil  in  the  eocietj  gave  tbvil 
heaion  by  bringing  amall  ooDtrifaMiV 
On  Uarch  10,  IS49,  m  aomrfJM 
fiance  [91.  Sf.  7i(f.]  hanns  bna  «l 
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ixcd,  the  aaociation  wai  declared  oon- 
stitutt'd. 

*'  This  sum  was  not  even  raffi(*icnt 
fur  setting  up,  and  for  the  small  ex- 
penscB  required  from  day  to  day  lor  the 
■ervice  of  a  workahop.  There  being 
nothing  lull  for  wa^vs,  nearly  two 
nionthH  elapsed  without  their  touching 
a  fiuthing.  How  did  they  subsist  during 
tins  intenrol  ?  As  workmen  live  when 
out  of  employment,  by  hharin/^  the  por- 
turn  of  a  coinnulo  who  is  in  work  ;  by 
telling  or  pawning  bit  hy  bit  the  few 
mnicles  they  possess. 

"Tbej  had  executed  some  or^lers. 
Tbev  received  the  payment  on  the  4th 
of  May.  That  day  was  for  them  liku 
a  victory  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign, 
and  they  determined  to  celebrate  it. 
After  paying;  all  debts  that  had  fulluu 
doe,  the  dividend  of  each  member 
amoonted  to  6  francs  CI  centimes. 
Tfaer  agreed  to  allow  to  each  6  franrs 
rtf.J  on  account  of  his  wages,  and  to 
devote  the  surplus  to  a  fraternal  repast. 
The  fnurtccn  shareholders,  moiit  of 
whom  had  not  tasted  wine  for  a  year 
past,  met,  along  with  their  wives  and 
children.  1  hey  expended  32  sous 
[If.  4d.\  per  family.  This  day  is  Htill 
■pdwn  ot  in  their  workshops  with  an 
emotion  whidi  it  is  difhcult  not  to 
ahare. 

'*  For  a  month  longer  it  vram  necct- 
aaiy  to  content  themselves  with  the  ro- 
oeipt  of  five  francs  i>er  week.  In  tlic 
course  of  June  a  baker,  eitlier  fn>m 
lore  of  music  or  on  Kp<;culatioD,  ofl'ered 
to  buy  a  piano,  paying  for  it  in  bread. 
The  bargain  was  mado  at  the  price  of 
480  francs.  It  was  a  piece  of  good 
Indk  to  the  association.  They  had 
now  at  least  what  was  indispensable. 
Ttiej  determined  not  to  reckon  tlie 
bread  in  the  account  of  wages.  Plach 
Aia  aocording  to  his  appetite,  or  rather 
to  that  of  his  fieimilv  ;  for  the  marrit-d 
flfaareholders  were  allowed  to  take  away 
Innead  freely  for  their  wives  and 
^iklren. 

"Meanwhile  the  association,  being 
composed  of  excellent  workmen,  gra- 
dnally  surmounted  the  obstacles  and 
Iffiratimu  which  had  embarrassed  its 
atarting.  Its  account-books  otVer  the 
Vst  proof  of  tha  progress  which  its 


pianos  had  mado  in  the  estimation  of 
Duyers.  From  August  1H4U  the 
weekly  contingent  rises  to  10,  ITi,  and 
20  francs  ]K'r  week  ;  and  this  last  buiu 
docs  not  represent  all  their  profits,  each 
partner  having  hh  in  the  common 
stock  nmch  more  than  he  received  from 
it.  Indeed  it  is  not  by  the  sum  wliicli 
the  member  n^ceives  weekly  that  his 
situation  can  be  judged,  but  by  the 
share  acquired  in  the  ownership  of  a 
property  already  considerable.  The 
following  was  the  i>osition  of  the  as- 
sociation when  it  t<iok  stock  on  the 
30th  December  18:>0. 

"  At  tiiis  period  the  number  of  shan- 
holders  was  thirty-two.     Larj;e  wnrk- 
sliops  and  warehouses,  rented  for  'J'.)OU 
francs,  were  no  longer  sufficient  for  thr 
business. 

Frsi.  Cents. 
Independent  of  tuol5,  vahio  J  »t     .\0-^2    eO 
They   possessed  in  grooJn  and 

cspeciallj  in  ixuttcrlalj,  tlie 

value  of 32,972    2S 

They  luui  in  cash l.niM     10 

M        in  bills 3,.'it0 

There  was  due  to  them*     .    .     S.'^til    9u 

They  had  thua  to  their  credit     39.317    Hi 

Aeainnt  thii  are  only  to  be  de- 
bited 4737  franca  H6c<!niinics 
due  to  credtUin,  and  Iti-'iO 
franri  to  eighty  adherents  ;t 
in  all 6,3h7   rit; 


Eemaining 


.   3-i,!l30    02 
[4eri319  4«.J 


which  formed  their  indivisible  capil:il 
and  the  rcservt)  of  the  individual  mem 
b<^rs.  At  this  period  the  association 
had  70  planus  under  construction,  and 
received  more  orders  than  they  coidd 
execute.' 

From  a  later  report  we  Icam  that  thi.> 
poeiety  subsequently  di\'ided  ibtclf  into 
twosi'parate  associiitiuus,  one  of  which, 
in  l^<£>4,  already  possessed  a  circulating 
capital  of  50,000  fnmcsj  [2240/.].  in 
lttt>3  its  total  capital  was  0520^. 

*  **  The  last  two  items  oonsijited  of  aaCe 
aocarititf%  nearly  all  of  which  have  since  bocn 
realist'd.'* 

t  "  TlwM  adherents  are  worknion  of  the 
trade,  who  subscribed  xmail  muus  to  the  asao- 
ciaUou  at  its  coinmeiiceiiicnt :  a  |H>rtiun  of 
tlieiu  were  r>.-inibuncd  in  the  be^ninlng  of 
1S51.  Tlie  sum  due  to  creditors  has  also 
been  inu.:h  reduced :  on  the  '^3rd  of  April  it 
only  amouittiid  to  113  franca  /i9  centimes." 

i  Article  bj  M.  ChcrbttlME  ua  **  VYMCtw 
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The  fiamc  admirable  qualities  by 
which  th(!  aHSocintions  were  cArrica 
throucrh  their  early  Ptnif^^Ios,  maiii- 
tHiiK'd  them  in  thrir  iih-reaMiiig  pros- 
perity. Their  niles  of  dJHcipline^  in- 
stead of  Vi'hi^  IlUire  hix,  RP6  sCnctef 
flian  tLbsc  of  ordinary  worl:slIopAj  bUr 


tire  A^toclMion^"  in  the  Journal  dn  Eeono- 
mi»le»  for  N<)vtMii)>«r  IWU). 

I  iu1iji;lii.  from  M.  Vllliaum£and  M.  Cher- 
bulloz,  4etAi1e«l  partienlan  of  other  emi- 
nently BucocMfuI  experiments  bj  aasocUted 
workpeople. 

*•  We  will  first  cite,*'  sayii  M.  Cherbulies, 
**  at  havinic  attained  it*  object  and  arrived  at 
a  deflnitivv  renilt,  the  Arsociatlon  Remquet, 
Iff  the  Uuo  Garancidre,  at  Paris,  whose 
fiNind«>r,  In  1848,  was  a  foreman  in  M.  Re- 
nouard's  printing  establishment.  That  firm 
being  under  the  necessity  of  winding  up,  he 
proposed  to  bis  fellow-workmen  to  Join  with 
him  in  continuing  ttiecntorprise  on  theiroirn 
account,  asking  a  subvention  fh»n  the  go- 
Ternmcnt  to  cover  the  purchase-money  of 
the  business  and  the  first  expenses.  Fifteen 
of  them  Mccopted  the  proposal,  and  formed 
an  association,  whose  statutes  flxe<l  the  wages 
for  every  kind  of  work,  and  provided  for  the 
gradual  format iun  of  a  working  capital  by  a 
deduction  of  25  per  cent  Hrom  all  waxev  and 
wlaricf ,  on  which  deduction  no  dividend  or 
interest  was  to  be  allowed  during  the  ten 
years  that  the  association  was  intended  to 
last.  Remquet  asked  and  obtained  for  him- 
self the  entire  direction  of  the  enterprise,  at 
a  very  moderate  fixed  salary.  At  the  wind- 
ing up,  the  entire  profits  were  to  be  divided 
amon;;  all  the  mcinbors,  proportionally  to 
their  -haru  in  thecapitnl,  that  is,  to  the  work 
th»>y  had  don*?.  A  Eubvcntion  of  80,000  franco 
was  granted  by  the  State,  not  without  ^reat 
difflculty,  and  on  \o\'y  onerous  conditions. 
In  spito  of  these  conditions,  and  of  the  un- 
favourable c>roum>t!iiKe8  resulting  from  the 
politieal  situation  of  the  country,  the  asso- 
ciation prospon»'l  so  well,  that  on  the  wind- 
ing up,  after  rei>ayin{i;  the  advance  made  by 
the  State,  it  wan  in  possession  of  a  clear  ca- 
pital of  l.').'),000  francs  [•..»K>/.],  the  division  of 
which  gave  on  the  average  bct^roen  ten  and 
eleven  francs  to  eacli  partner ;  7000  being 
the  smallest  and  1S,000  the  largest  share. 

"The  Fraternal  Association  of  Working 
Tinmen  and  Laniptnakers  liaii  been  founded 
in  March  1844  by  oOO  operatives,  comprising 
nearly  tlie  wliole  body  of  the  trade.  This 
first  attempt,  inspired  by  unpractical  ideas, 
not  havin$:  survived  the  fatal  days  of  June,  a 
new  association  was  formed  of  more  modest 
proportions.  Originally  composed  of  forty 
members,  it  commenced  busineas  in  1849  with 
a  capital  coni|>osed  of  the  subscriptions  of  its 
members,  without  asking  for  a  subvention. 
After  various  vicissitudes  which  reduced  the 
number  of  partners  to  three,  then  bi*ought  it 
back  to  fourteen,  thena;;ain  sunk  it  to  three, 
it  OTid'.d  by  keeping  together  forty-six  mem- 
bers, who  quietly  remiKielled  their  statutes 
in  the  points  which  experience  had  shown 


being  rnlei  self-imposed,  lor  the  nuai- 
fcst  good  of  the  oommnoitjr^  ud  zMt 
for  the  cmiTenienca  of  an  empkjv 
regarded  u  haviog  an  oppocite  inteial, 
they  are  far  more  scm^ooslj  obere^ 
and  the  voluntan-  obedience  caniv 
with  it  a  icnie  of  peraonal  worth  aad 

to  be  fiuU J,  and  thair  iramlMr  tetta«  btea 
raisod  by  sunc««ivt  steps  to  100.  Ihiqr  po»> 
sessed.  In  1858,  a  Joint  pro|imj  oC  AMMA 
francs,  and  wera  in  a  mmtltinn  to  aiijii 
noally  M,000fkwiGa. 

"  The  AModation  of  Operaftlva  TaaJlai. 
the  oldest  of  all,  had  been  foanded  la  HV  Iv 
eight  workmen,  with  a  ^rapital  of  SOO  fr^n 
\%IJ]  derived  flrom  their  onitad  — w«*y  a 
snbventioa  of  24^000  fk«oea  ^nabjed  thf  ta 
1849  greatly  to  eztand  tb«iroparaCioiH,wfaiifc 
in  1HA8  had  already  attained  the  vaSat  sf 
140,000  flrancs,  aad  gave  to  each  pwtnsr  aa 
annual  dividend  equal  to  doable  his  wuHi'* 

The  foltowing  are  from  M.  VUliaome:— 

"  After  the  Insurrection  of  June  1848.  voik 
was  suspended  in  the  Panbowy  St.  ftntniaf. 
which,  as  wo  know,  is  prineipallj  eceofM 
by  fUmiture-makers.  Some  operative  ai^ 
chair  makers  made  an  appeal  to  thott  elv 
might  bo  willing  to  eomblne  with  them.  <M 
of  six  or  Sevan  hundred  comporiar  Ihcmiih 
four  hundred  gave  In  their  namca.  Bat  ^ 
pital  being  wanting,  nine  of  the  most  iMkm 
began  the  amociation  with  all  that  tfacj  p» 
sessed ;  being  a  ralue  of  9S9  francs  hi  tndk, 
and  135  francs  SO  oentinaea  In  monsj. 

"  Their  good  taste,  honesty  and  paneCoBtr 
having  increased  their  buaineai,  they  sooa 
numbered  108  members.  They  received  tna. 
the  state  an  advance  of  25.000  francai  reim. 
bursable  in  U  years  by  way  of  annoitr,  wi-.4 
intorcft  at  2\  per  cent 

"  In  1H57  the  number  of  partners  is  65.t!M 
auxiliaries  average  100.  All  the  partacn 
vote  at  the  election  of  a  council  of  cijrht  mem- 
bers, and  a  manager  whose  name  rvpr«i«at« 
the  firm.  The  distribution  and  superiatei- 
dence  of  all  the  works  is  entrusted  to  forcown 
chosen  by  the  manager  and  council.  Ihtn 
is  a  foreman  to  every  'iO  or  2.-i  work  ices. 

••  The  payment  is  by  the  piece,  at  ratvi  de- 
tcrmined  in  general  assembly.    The  eam.aci 
vary  from  3  to  7  francs  a  day,  accorcme  io 
seal  and  ability.     The  average  is  60  francs 
[2/.  j  a  fortnight,  and  no  <>no  gains  much  lev 
than  40  trancs  per  fortnight,  while  many  ears 
80.    Some  of  the  carvers  and  moulders  isal« 
as  nnich  as  100  francs,  being  200  francs  [si.] 
u  month.    Each  binds  himself  to  wiTk  I3J 
hours  per  fortnight,  equal  to  ten  per  <Uj, 
By  the  regulations,  every  hour  short  of  tbc 
number  subjects  the  delinquent  to  a  pena.'^ 
of  10  centimes  [one  penny]  per  boor  up  13 
thirty  hours,  and  15  centimes  [IHl  bei-*Lt 
The  object  of  this  rule  was  to  abolish  Ssua 
.Monday,  and  It  succeeded  in  its  effort,   i* 
the  last  two  years  the  conduct  of  the  ma>- 
hers  has  been  so  good,  that  fines  have  fi'^ 
into  disuse. 

••  Though  the  partners  started  with  ea^y 
3S9  franc,  the  value  of  the  plant  (Ba«  ds 
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dignity.  With  wonderful  rapidity  the 
•nociated  workpeople  have  learnt  to 
correct  tho«e  of  the  ideas  they  set  out 
with,  which  are  in  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  reason  and  experience. 
Afanoft  all  the  associations,  at  first,  ex* 
eluded  piece-work,  and  gave  equal 
wages  whether  the  work  done  was  more 

Chavonne,  Coar  St.  Joseph,  F»iiboiirf  St. 
Aatoine)  alresdy  in  1851  amounted  to  6713 
ftanca,  and  the  aaeete  of  tha  aeeooiation, 
debts  dna  to  them  included,  to  24,G00  ftancs. 
Bfaiaa  then  the  auociation  has  become  still 
■Ota  flooriehinir,  harini^  reaietad  aU  the  at- 
tiBpCa  made  to  impede  ita  profKis.  Itdoes 
Am  largait  botinees,  and  Is  the  most  con* 
rtdaraoTof  all  the  houses  in  Paris  in  the  trade. 
Its  bnainess  sttountsto400,000fhmc8  a  jear." 
Ua  iBTeatorr  in  December  1856  showed,  ae- 
•otdiBito  JiL.  VilliaumA,  a  balance  of  100,398 
h  sate  90  centimes  in  fafonrof  the  aasocia- 
tioD,  but  it  possessed,  he  says.  In  realitj, 
198,000  francs. 

Bat  tha  most  important  assoeiation  of  all 
Is  that  of  tha  Masons.  "  The  Association  of 
Xasoas  waa  founded  August  10th,  1848.  Its 
address  is  Rue  St.  Victor,  155.  Its  number  of 
Members  is  86,  and  its  auxiliaries  from  three 
to  Ibnr  hundred.  There  are  two  managers, 
one  for  the  buildiof  department,  the  other  for 
tha  jpceaniary  adminutration  :  these  are  re* 
garded  as  the  ablest  master-mssons  in  Paris, 
and  are  content  with  a  moderate  salary.  This 
aasociation  has  lately  constructed  three  or 
Ibar  of  the  most  remarkable  mansions  in  the 
Bsetropolis.  Though  it  does  its  work  more 
•ooBomicaUj  than  ordinar^r  eontractors,jet  as 
it  haa  to  fire  long  credits,  it  is  called  upon  for 
•onaiderable  adTances :  it  prospers,  bowerer, 
aaiaproTcd  bj  the  diridend  of  66  per  cent 
wUeo  has  been  paid  this  jear  on  its  capital, 
inehiding  in  the  payment  those  who  hare  as- 
BOfltatad  themselves  in  its  operations.  It  con* 
afcrta  of  workmen  who  bring  only  their  labour, 
of  others  who  bring  tb^r  labour  and  a  capital 
oCaome  sort,  and  of  a  third  class  who  do  not 
woric,  but  contribute  capital  only. 

"The  masons,  in  the  erening,  carry  on 
Bvtoal  instruction.  They,  as  weU  as  the 
aras-chair  makers,  gife  medical  attendance 
at  theezpenseof  the  as8ociation,and  an  allow- 
■nee  to  iti  sick  members.  They  extend  their 
protaeti<m  ortr  every  member  in  CTcry  action 
of  has  Ufo.  The  arm-chair  makers  will  soon 
each  possess  a  capital  of  two  or  three  thou* 
sand  ftnaes,  with  which  to  portion  their 
daof  bters  or  commence  a  reserre  for  fbtnra 
yaara.  Of  the  maaons,  some  hare  already 
4000  francs,  which  are  left  in  the  common 
stock. 

**  Before  ther  were  associated,  these  work- 
asen  were  poorly  clad  in  jackets  and  blouses ; 
becanse,for  wantof  foretbougbt,and  Ktill  more 
flrom  want  of  work,  they  had  nerer  00  francs 
beforehand  to  buy  an  OTcrcuat.  Moet  of  them 
mrm  now  as  well  (Mre^sed  as  shopkeepers,  and 
■ranetsmes  more  tastefuUy.  For  tne  work- 
man, hating  always  a  credit  with  the  assoeia- 
Cioa,  can  get  whatsTcr  ha  wants  by  signing  an 


or  less.  Almost  all  haTO  ahandoned 
this  system,  and  after  allowing  to  every 
one  a  fixed  minimum,  sufficient  for  sub- 
sistence, they  apportion  all  further  re- 
muneration according  to  the  work 
done :  most  of  them  even  dividing  the 
profits  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  earnings.* 

order ;  and  the  association  reimburses  itself 
by  fortnightly  stoppages,  making  him  sare  as 
it  were  in  spite  of  himself.  Some  workmen 
who  are  not  in  debt  to  the  concern,  idea 
orders  payable  to  themsplves  at  ilve  montns 
data,  to  resist  thus  temptation  of  neeJless  ex* 
nense.  They  are  put  under  stoppages  of  10 
mnos  per  fortnight,  and  thus  at  the  end  of 
Atc  months  they  nare  saved  the  amount." 

The  following  table,  taken  by  M.Cberbulies 
from  a  work  by  Professor  Huber  (one  of  tha 
most  ardent  and  high-principled  ajXMtles  of 
this  kind  of  co-opention)  shows  the  rapidly 
nrogressiTe  growth  in  prosperity  oi  tha 
Masons'  Association  up  to  1858:-* 


Amount  of 

Profits 

Tear. 

business  done. 

realised. 

francs. 

francs. 

1869 

....       46.530    ... 

1,000 

1853 

....      297,208    ... 

7.000 

1854 

....       iSvSfSSfD     ... 

20,000 

1856 

•    .    .    •      814,094    ... 

46,000 

1850 

....      998.240    ... 

80,000 

1857 

....   1.330.000    ... 

100,000 

1858 

....  1,231.W1     ... 

130,000 

**  Of  this  last  diTidend,"  says  M.  Cherbnlies, 
'*  30,000  francs  were  taken  for  the  reserra 
fund,  and  the  remaining  100,000,  divided 
among  the  shareholders,  save  to  each  frosi 
600  to  1500  francs,  besides  their  wages  cp 
salaries,  and  their  share  in  the  fixed  c^tal 
of  the  concern." 

Of  the  mansgcment  of  the  associatioaa 
generally,  M.  VAiaum^  •*7Si  "  I  have  been 
able  to  satufy  myself  personally  of  the  ability 
of  the  mana^rs  and  councils  of  the  opera- 
tive associations.  The  managers  are  far  su- 
perior in  intelligence,  in  teal,  and  even  in 
politeness,  to  most  of  the  private  masters  in 
their  respective  trades.  And  among  the  as- 
sociated workmen,  the  fatal  habit  of  intem- 
perance is  gradually  disap|>oarinff|  along  with 
the  coarsenew  and  rudeness  which  are  the 


consequence  of  tha  too  imperfect  education 
of  the  class." 

*  Even  tha  association  founded  by  M . 
Louis  Blanc,  that  of  the  tailors  of  Clichy, 
after  eighteen  months  trial  of  this  systeni, 
adopted  piece-work.  One  of  tha  reason* 
given  by  them  for  abandoning  the  original 
system  u  well  worth  extracting.  "  Besidea 
tne  vices  I  have  mentioned,  the  tailors  com- 
plained that  it  caused  incenant  disputes  and 
quarrels,  through  tho  interest  which  each  had 
ni  making  his  neighbours  work.  Their  mu- 
tual watchfhlnesB  degenerated  into  a  real 
slavery ;  nobody  had  the  free  control  of  his 
time  and  his  actions.  Theae  dissensions  have 
disappeared  since  piece-work  vraa  intro- 
dncea."-^l>VM^«roy,p.%^.  On%cJl\>MtomX 
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It  is  the  (li'dared  principle  of  most 
nf  thoHo  aM<(x-iutii)Tifl,  that  thny  do  not 
oxist  for  the  mere  private  benc^t  of  the 
individual  Tncml>crfi,  but  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  co-opera t i  VQ  caniie.  ^^ith 
tnrery  extension,  tli«'reforo,  of  their  bnsi- 
nenR.  they  take  in  adilitirmal  merabers, 
not  (when  they  n-inain  faithful  to  then* 
original  plan)  to  receive  wages  from 
them  an  hireii  lalx)nrers,  but  to  enter  at 
once  into  the  full  bcnefitH  of  the  nnno- 
riation,  without  I'oing  reauirod  to  bring 
anything  in,  except  their  labour:  the 
only  CDndition  imposed  is  that  of  re- 
oi'iving  during  a  few  jTars  a  smaller 
share  in  the  annual  division  of  profits, 
as  some  equivalent  for  the  sacrifires  of 
tfcc  founders.  When  members  quit  the 
association,  which  they  are  always  at 
liberty  to  do,  they  carry  none  of  the 
capital  with  them:  it  remains  an  indi- 
visible pn>pertv,  of  which  the  members 
for  the  time  being  have  the  use,  but 
not  the  arbitrary  disposal :  by  the  sti- 
pulations of  most  of  the  contrActs,  even 
if  the  association  breaks  up,  the  capital 
cannot  be  divided,  but  must  1)6  devoted 
entire  to  some  work  of  bencBconce  or 
of  public  utility.  A  fixed,  and  gene- 
rally a  conside.rable,  proportion  of  the 
annua]  profits,  is  not  sharfd  anionL-  tlie 
meniboi's,  hnt  adilcd  to  the  rnpital  of 
the  association,  or  dovr-ted  to  i\u'.  iv- 
paynient  of  ndvani'os  prcvionply  made 
to  it :  another  portion  is  set  nsi<!e  to 
provide  for  the  sick  and  disalili*d,  nnd 
ani'ther  to  form  a  fund  for  extoiidinic 
the  practice  of  association,  or  aidinjr 
other  as'-ociations  in  their  need.     The 
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managemoni^  moA^  at  the  nils  dl 
thehigfaettpodbibinir:  bnttfaenkii 
adherad  to,  thst  tbe  exwnn  of  poftv 
shall  never  be  an  oceaHion  for  ynik 

Of  the  ability  of  the  anoristiaa  to 
compete  SDcceMfiillj  with  iuJifBlMl 
capitah'sta,  even  at  an  earir  period  of 
their  existence,  M.  Fen^neraf*  uM, 
"  The  auociationa  which  have  bee& 
founded  in  the  laat  two  ymV*  (V. 
BVngneraj  wrote  in  1851)  **  had  muj 
obstacles  to  overcome ;  the  majority tf 
them  were  almoat  entirelr  Pithi^ 
capital :  all  were  treading  u  a  prik 
previously  unexplored ;  they  tbd  Ae 
risks  which  alwaya  threaten  innoviten 
and  beginners.  Keverthelesa  in  msny 
of  the  trades  in  which  they  have  beea 
established,  they  are  already  fom^ddib 
competitors  of  the  old  hon'sea,  and  ■• 
even  complained  of  on  that  aeooont  l|f 
»  part  of  the  bourgcoiBie.  This  is  mk 
only  true  of  the  cooka,  the  lemoadb 
sellers,  and  hairdreaacra,  trades  tkt 
nature  of  which  enables  the  as«ria> 
tinns  to  rely  on  democratic  custom,  btf 
also  in  other  trades  where  they  bra 
not  the  same  advantages.  C^e  \m 
only  to  consult  the  makers  of  chain,  tf 
arm-chairs,  of  files,  and  one  will  ksm 
from  them  if  the  most  important  ctfa- 
blishments  in  thoir  respect  ivi/  trale^aff 
not  those  of  the  asf.oci.'ilod  woiimon," 
The  vitality  of  these  asi«iX;iation5 
must  indeetl  be  CTeat,  to  have  enaWed 
about  twenty  of  them  to  survivf  wt 
only  tb';  ami- -socialist  reaction,  vhidi 
for  the  time  discredited  all  attompti 
to  enable  workpeople  to  be  their  own 
mauagcrs  are  paid,  like  other  mem-  j  einj>Ioyer.s — not  only  the  traaisi^ria 
bers,  for  the  time  which  is  occupied  in  I  of  the  police,  and  the  hostile  p-Diicyctf 

the  p:«)vernment  fiinco  the  usurpation— 
but  in  addition  to  these  obst.icl-A  all 


discreditable  indications  of  a  low  moral  con- 
dition jfiv^n  of  late  hj  part  of  tho  English 
working  clas-'C?,  is  the  opposition  to  piece. 
W(»rk.  When  tbe  payment  per  piece  is  not 
Riiincientlv  hicli,  that  irt  a  just  frround  of  ob- 
jection. IJut  dioliko  to  piece-work  in  itself, 
except  under  miAtuken  notions,  niufit  be  din- 
like  to  justice  and  fairness ;  a  desire  to  cheat, 
bv  not  givinfj  work  in  proportion  to  pay. 
I'icce-workJ  is  the  perfection  of  contract; 
and  contract,  in  all  work,  and  in  the  mo^t 
miuute  detail— tbe  principle  of  so  much  pay 
for  so  much  service,  carried  out  to  the  utmont 
extremity — is  the  system,  of  all  others,  in  tbe 
present  statoofsocietyand  decree  of  civiliza- 
tion, most  favouralile'to  the  worker;  though 
in<«t  uTi.'a\oural>lc  to  tho  non-worker  who 
wishes  to  be  paid  for  being  idle. 


the  difficult i(>s  arising  from  the  tr^iDp 
condition  of  fmancial  and  e'?mnjfnnw 
affairs  from  lf^r>4  to  186S.  ('^f  the  pr«- 
perity  attainoil  by  some  of  thein  oven 
while  paBsint;  through  this  diin-'^jlt 
IJcriod.  I  have  pvi'ii '  exanij-lvs  which 
must  be  ooncliLMve  to  all  minds  as  to 
the  Itnlliant  future  rfsenxd  for  the 
principle  of  co  opcration.f 

•  Pp.  37-8. 
t  In  the  last  year  or  two,  the  co-opwsritt 
movement     amonp    tbe     Frvuch    wortaf 
classes  has  taken  a  fresh  start.    An  xnterfft* 
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It  IB  not  in  France  alone  that  theie 
Miiociatiunii  have  commenced  a  career 
of  proiiperitj.  To  Ray  nothing  at  present 
of  Germany,  IMedmont,  or  Switzerland 
(where  the  ConsuniorR*  Union  of  Zurich 
in  one  of  the  most  proRpen)UB  co-opcra> 
tive  ashociationa  in  Europe),  Englnnd 
can  produce  cases  of  success,  rivalling 
DVOD  those  which  I  have  cited  from 
EVance.  Under  the  impulse  commenced 
by  Mr.  Owen,  and  more  recently  pro- 
pagated by  the  writiii{;8  and  personal 
stforts  of  a  band  of  friends,  chiefly 
Blexsymcn  and  barristers,  to  whoso 
noble  exertions  too  much  praise  can 
icarcely  be  given,  the  good  seed  was 
iridtf  ly  sown ;  the  necessary  alterations 
in  the  Knc^lish  law  of  partnership  were 
obtained  i'rom  Parliament,  on  the  bene- 
volent and  public-spirited  initiative  of 
Mr.  Slaney;  many  industrial  associa- 
tiaUi  and  a  still  greater  number  of 
DCHiperative  stores  for  retail  purchases, 
were  founded.  Among  these  are  already 
many  instances  of  remarkable  pros- 
peritv,  the  most  signal  of  which  are 
tbo  jCieeds  I-lour  Mill,  and  the  Itochdale 
Society  ot  Equitable  I'ioncers.  Of  this 
last  association,  the  most  successfid  of 
all,  the  history  has  been  written  in  a 
Tcry  interesting  manner  by  Mr.  Holy- 
oakc;*   and  the  notoriety  which  by 

infp  aecoani  of  the  Frorifion  Amociation  of 
Qrvnobl*  hat  Hmh  given  in  a  paraphlet  by 
X.  Caaimir  F^rier;  and  in  the  Time9  of 
Hovember  24,  1864,  we  read  the  following 
paaaa|{e  :  "  While  •  certain  nnniber  of  ope- 
retiTea  stand  out  for  more  wages  or  fewer 
boon  of  labour,  others,  who  have  alto 
lecaded,  bare  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
canying  on  their  respective  trades  on  their 
own  account,  and  have  collected  funds  for 
tke  purchase  of  instroments  of  labour.  They 
have  AMwded  •  society — Society  Ot^n^raie 
d'Approvisiomiement  et  de  Consonimation. 
Itnnmbers  between  3uO  and  400  members, 
who  havf>  blreadr  of>ened  a  ''co-operative 
store"  atPaaity,  which  in  now  within  the  limits 
of  Faria.  Thoy  calcchite  that  bj  May  next 
llfkeen  new  soll-^iipporting  uasociations  of 
the  same  kind  will  be  ready  to  commence 
opcratlona;  so  that  the  number  will  be,  for 
nris  alone,  from  50  to  00. 

*  St(f'II»ip  by  tk$  People^m»fofy  qf  Oh 
operation  in  Bochdal*.  An  instnictive  ac- 
count of  thia  and  other  co-operative  aasocia- 
tlona  has  also  been  written  in  the  Ctmtpamon 
to  the  Alwutnack,  for  Itifi'J.  bv  Mr.  John 
Flommer,  of  Kettering;  himself  one  of  the 
naost  iovpirng  examples  of  mental  cultivo- 
feioD  and  high  principle  in  •  self-imitracted 
workiog  man. 


this  and  other  means  has  been  given 
to  facts  so  encouraging,  is  causing  a 
rapid  extension  of  associations  \!\X\i 
similar  olijecta  in  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, London,  and  elsewhcro. 

The  original  capital  of  the  Rochdale 
Society  consisted  of  28^  brought  to- 
gether by  the  unassisted  economy  of 
about  forty  labourers,  through  the  slow 
process  of  a  subscription  of  t^'opence 
(afterwards  raised  to  threepence  J  per 
week.  With  this  sum  they  established 
in  1844  a  small  shop,  or  store,  for  the 
snpply  of  a  few  common  articles  for 
the  consumption  of  their  own  fami- 
lies. As  their  carefulness  and  honesty 
brouc:ht  them  an  increase  of  customers 
and  of  subscribers,  they  extended  their 
operations  to  a  greater  number  of  arti- 
cles  of  consumption,  and  in  a  few  years 
were  able  to  make  a  largo  investment 
in  shares  of  a  Co-o()erativo  Com  Alill. 
Mr.  Ilolyouke  thus  relates  the  stages 
of  their  progress  up  to  1857. 

"  'riie  Equitable  Pioneers*  Society  is 
diridod  into  seven  departments:  Gro- 
eery.DrapeiT.  iJutchering,  Shoemaking, 
Clogging,  Tailoring,  Wholesale. 

"  A  separate  account  is  kept  of  each 
business,  and  a  general  account  is  given 
each  quarter,  showing  the  position  of 
the  whole. 

•*Tlie  grocery  business  was  coro- 
menrod,  as  we  have  related,  in  De- 
rcmlxa*  1844,  with  only  four  articles  to 
sell.  It  now  includes  whatever  a  gro- 
cer's fihop  should  include. 

"  The  drapery  business  was  started 
in  18-17,  with  an  humble  array  of  at- 
tractiuns.  In  1854  it  was  erected  into 
a  separate  department. 

"A  year  cariier,  1846,  the  Store 
began  to  sell  butcher's  meat,  bnjnng 
eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds  of  a 
tnidcsman  in  the  town.  After  a  while, 
the  sales  were  discontinued  until  1850. 
when  the  Society  had  a  warehouse  of 
its  own.  Mr.  .iFohn  Aloorhouso,  who 
has  nov>'  two  assistants,  buys  and  kills 
for  the  Society  three  oxen,  eight  sheep, 
snndn'  porkers  and  calves,  which  are 
on  the  average  converted  into  I'M,  oS 
cash  per  week. 

**  bhoemaking  commenced  in  1852. 
Three  men  and  an  apprentice  make, 
and  a  stock  is  kept  on  ualc. 


BOOK  rr.' cm: 


wSd^  _, 

ntnced  in  ISM,  ukd  muka  wm  !■• 
portnt  dvrelopmeiit  of  At  PSvmm' 
pncaMHngi.  iWdtpwtiiMatWfaMB 
amtftiktwafiftjiug  4ivib>^hih> 
^riiig  kigi  qpuUitHa,  and  iritt  « 
mrtoM(^  the  BMipmtit*  itani 
ft  Tawiliin  and  ToifaUm,  lAow 
■Ball  oapttala  do  not  auaUb  then  to 
talf  fai  tte  bMt  nuAata,  nor  eoDUnuid 
tta  MrricM  c' what  ii  otfasrwin  iadit- 
TcBmUs  to  n«7  itoi*— a  (oorf  fairer, 
iriw  know*  tb«  niarfcati  aM  hit  Mua- 
MM^  lAa  knoaa  what,  bow,  and  where 
to  Mf.     na  wboleaale  dBpartmant 

VBiafct  and  meatn; 


IwinaM  &I  ctutonHn,  "  Branch  wtreti 
have  been  opened.  In  1856,  tbe  firat 
Branch  was  opened,  in  Ihe  Oliiham 
Bead,  about  a  mile  from  the  cenira 
of  Rochdale.  In  185T  the  CAHtlcton 
Branch,  and  another  in  the  Whitworit 
Bead,  were  ellablished,  and  a  fourth 
Branch  in  Knfiild." 

The  warehouse,  of  which  the  nnginal 
Store  wae  a  single  apartmeiit,  was 
taken  on  lea»e  by  the  Society,  very 
much  nnt  of  repair,  in  1849.  "  Every 
part  has  undergone  neat  refitting  and 
modest  decQratioQ,  and  now  wears  the 
air  of  a  thorongh^  tespectabb  place 
of  bueineu.  One  roam  is  now  hand. 
amnclyfltlGdiiiiasanewsrooiii.  Anothei 

ii  neallj  fitted  up  as  a  library 

Their  newsroom  is  as  well  amiplied  » 
that  of  a  London  club."  It  is  no» 
"  free  t«  membere,  and  ropported  from 
the  Education  Fond,"  a  fund  con- 
eisting  of  2^  per  cent  of  all  the  profits 
dirided,  which  ia  set  apart  for  ednca- 
tional  pnipoaea.  "  The  Library  con- 
tains 3S00  Tolotnes  of  the  best,  and 
among  them,  man;  of  the  moat  ei- 
pennre  bocks  pob&hed.  The  IJbiaty 
11  fiva.  Titm  1850  to  ]865,  a  school 
lor  jomw  peraona  was  conducted 
charM  w  twmDW  par  month.  Binca 
1865,  ft  iMmbM  MM  panted  by  tha 


for  A*  Maof  fivm  UwWIt 

pcraona,  (ram  tfae  a^e>  of  ma 

0  fony.  for  oiatnAl  luatnictiDB  • 

lya  atid  Tucodaya.   •  .  . 

he  corn-nill  waa  of  coim  emti, 

>iood  at  Small  Biiige,  aooa  fia 

__.e  from  the  town — one  mik  ui  a 

Ml    The  Society  hare  sDMhohB 

town  an  entirely  new  miii  fertbdn. 

mIks.   The  engine  an-d  tbe  nia^igtry 

an  of  the  most  mbatactial  and  Us- 

rol   kind.       The    opical   lainlfj 
Ihc   com-niill    i>    84501.  of  rlAk 
8781'    l.'is,  'M.  is   snbs<.-ribpd  W  thi 


oontm  ana  woouan  VMK 

40001.,^  wUA  w^m^ 

has  been  mbactibed  hj  Oa  E^SSi 

Pioneers' Society.  Thia  HanntactatUf 
Society  hai  ninety-ail  power-loont  It 
work,  and  empli^-s  twentj^is  atf, 
seven  women,  foor  boya,  and  Gnndi 
— -in  nil  forty-two  peraona.   ,   ,  ,  . 

"  In  1B53  tbe  Store  purchased  fit 
7451.  a  wnrehouso  (freehold)  on  tht 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  woere  th^ 
keep  and  retail  their  atorea  af  Bav. 
butcher's  meat,  potatoea,  and  kinged 
■"-''':le>.  Their  committee-rooma  aad 
es  are  £tted  up  in  the  asms  hdi- 
They  rent  other  hooaea  adjuiailg 
-li-r.  und  hosiery  and  ahoe  rtona, 
^'I'l'TneBs  ofrooma,  the  raito 
I  Bhocmakers  andtailon, 
r  healthy  conditisDa,  aad 


In  their 
imble. 


BL  work  uniler  healthy  caiiaiDai)a,aBB 
in  perfect  peace  of  mind  as  to  tb*  n- 
Bult  on  Saturday  itight.  Thdrvaie- 
houses  are  everywhere  as  boontifaOy 
stocked  as  Koah's  Ark,  and  dMrfi 
ciutnmera  literally  crowd  Toad  Lus 
at  niglit,  iwanning  like  beea  toeni; 
counter,  Tlie  industrial  diatriett  * 
Esglnnd  have  not  auch  another  li^ 
as  the  Kochdnlo  C<M>peraliTe  Stonti 
Saturday  night.*  Since  tbe  diagraerfti 

•  '■  Bnl  it  ii  not."  addi  Mr.  HohfA 
•■  tbe  briUiucy  at  eanDwnjal  eiMiar  & 
wliieh  eillier  oriler  or  readti  wOl  tat*  *• 
iatpttt  InlemC;  it  ii  1b  tte  h«  ^toi 
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ikiliirB  of  the  Rochdale  Sayingi  Bank 
in  1849,  the  Society's  Store  has  become 
ilie  Yirtoal  SaTings  Bank  of  the  phioe. 
The  following  table,  ccmipleted  to 


1860  from  the  Almanack  published  by 
the  Societj,  shows  the  pecuniary  result 
of  its  operations  from  the  commence- 
ment. 


Ymr. 

No.  of 

nmniMnb 

1844 

28 

1845 

74 

1846 

86 

1847 

no 

1848 

140 

1849 

390 

lav) 

600 

1851 

630 

1852 

680 

\HRi 

720 

1854 

900 

1^55 

1400 

1856 

1600 

1857 

1850 

ia58 

1950 

1859 

2703 

I860* 

3450 

Axnonnt  of  espitaL 


£ 

28 

181 

252 

286 

397 

1,193 

2,299 

2,785 

3,471 

5,848 

7,172 

11,032 

12,920 

15,142 

18,160 

27,060 

37,710 


t. 

0 

12 

7 

5 

0 

19 

10 

0 

0 


0 
5 

li 
34 
0 

1 

5 

li 
6 


3  11 
15    7 

12  10} 

13  14 
1     2 

4 

14  2 
9    0 


Amount  of  eMh  talM 
initors  (annual). 


£      f.     d. 


710 

1,146 

1,924 

2,276 

6,611 

13,179 

17,638 

16,352 

22,760 

33,364 

44,902 

63,197 

79,788 

71,689 

104,012 

152,063 


6  5 
17  7 
13  10 

6    5i 


18 
17 
4 
5 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


12    0 
10    0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0    0 
0    0 


Amount  of  profit 
(annual). 


£      $.     (L 


32 

80 

72 

117 

561 

889 

990 

1,206 

1,674 

1,763 

3,106 

3,921 

5,470 

6,284 

10,739 

15,906 


17     6 
16    84 

2  10 

16  104 

3  9 

12  5 
19    84 
15    24 

18  iii 

11  2} 

8  44 

13  14 
6  8} 

17  44 

18  64 

9  11 


proved  Bpirit  animatiDe  thit  interoourae  of 
trado.  Buyer  and  wirer  meet  a»  fHendi ; 
tlMff*  it  no  orerreacbinf  on  one  aide,  and  no 
•aapicion  on  the  oUier.  ....  These  orowda 
of  Bombla  working  men,  who  never  knew 
bdbra  when  they  put  food  food  in  their 
imwiths,  iHxMe  erery  dinner  was  adulterated, 
whoaa  ahoca  let  in  the  water  a  month  too 
tooiia  whoae  waistcoata  shone  with  deTil's 
dnat.  and  whose  wires  wore  calico  that  would 
aot  waah,  now  buy  in  the  markets  like  miU 
Honnairea,  and  as  ftr  as  pureness  of  food 
foaa.  lira  Mke  lords."  Far  bettor,  probablj, 
u  that  particular ;  for  assuredly  lords  are 
Bol  the  euatomers  least  cheated^  m  the  pi e- 
saaS  raea  cf  dishoncat  competition.  "  They 
mn  waariBf  their  own  stums,  making  their 
own  iboaa,  sawhig  their  own  garments,  and 
griadiDg  their  own  com.  They  bur  the 
poMSi  aofur  and  the  best  tea,  and  grind  their 


They  slaughter  their  own  cattle, 
aad  Che  finest  beaata  ofthe  land  waddle  down 
tha  Btraeta  of  Bochdale  for  the  consumption 
of  flanael-weaTers  and  cobblera.  (Last  year 
the  Society  advertised  for  a  Prorisioa  Agent 
to  aaaka  porchaacs  in  Ireland,  and  to  derote 
kia  whole  time  to  that  duty.)  When  did 
competition  giro  poor  men  theae  adTantages  P 
And  will  any  man  say  that  the  moral  cha- 
raeler  of  theae  people  is  not  improred  under 
theae  influences  ?  The  teetotallers  of  Boch- 
dala  aoknowledge  that  the  Store  has  made 
■era  aobcr  men  since  it  commenced  than  aU 
their  cfibfta  hara  been  able  to  make  in  tha 
jMaatime.  Hnabaoda  who  nattr  knew  idiat 


it  was  to  be  out  of  debt,  and  poor  wires  who 
during  forty  years  nererhad  sixpence  uncon- 
demned  in  their  pockets,  now  possess  little 
stores  of  money  sufficient  to  build  them  cot- 
tagea,  and  to  go  every  week  into  their  own 
market  with  money  jingling  in  their  pocketa ; 
and  in  that  market  there  is  no  distrust  and  no 
deception ;  there  is  no  adulteration,  and 
no  second  prioea.  The  whole  atmosphere 
is  honest.  Those  who  serve  neither  hurr^, 
fineese,  nor  flatter.  7^1^  Aaoe  no  iuterett  la 
cJUeaiMTv.  They  have  bat  one  duty  to  per- 
form— that  of  giving  fair  measure,  full 
weight,  and  a  pure  article.  In  other  parte 
of  tixe  town,  wncre  competition  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  trade,  all  the  preaching  in  Koch- 
dale  cannot  produce  moral  effects  like 
these. 

'*  As  the  Store  has  made  no  debts,  it  haa 
incurred  no  losses;  and  during  thirteen 
years'  transactions,  and  receipts  amounting 
to  a03,862/.,  it  has  had  no  law-suits.  The 
Arbitrators  of  the  Societies,  during  all  their 

Sears  of  office,  have  never  had  a  caae  to 
eoide,  and  are  diaoontented  that  nobody 
quarrels." 

*  The  latest  report  to  which  I  have  acoeai 
ia  that  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  20, 188^ 
of  which  I  take  the  following  abatrart  fh)a 
the  November  number  of  th.it  taluahle  pe- 
riodical the  Co-operaioTt  conducted  by  Mr. 
Henry  Pitman,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
jndicioua  apostles  of  the  Co-operative  cause. 
'*  The  number  of  members  is  45tM),  being 
of  131  for  the  tla««  \Daa8iSba\ 


ndwiD  mmtr  itatB  tlut  i* _ 

MriUI  u  nt  dowD,  on  tlia  mum  aalb^ 
iltr,  at  86,6181. 14«.  6<f,  and  tlw  pnUt 
fer  dwt  nsgle  tut  mt  10,1641 12*.  id. 
F«rth«iiiutBlketving ---"'-' ^ 


ikt  «f  Mr.  Holjodta,  irtu  ftaUi  the 
cant^  cf  Qm  coocem,  ia  18BT,  to  be 
wool.  But  »  latter  in  the  Boohdale 
Obeerrer  of  Vaj  26,  lUB,  ediimullr 
aimauced  «•  b;  a  penoi  <i  good  ia- 
ftmatuo,  Mn  that  the  oajnM  bad  at 
that  time  reached  50,0001.:  and  tile 
•aaua  kttor  ^im  hiibly  Mtfadaaunj 
atatenrnti  Rnacting  other  aimilar 
mftuhtiftnt :  Ae  BiMnidUe  hdaxrial 
Coinfany,  ea^tal  40,000C ;  Ibe  Wala- 
im  Co^mmllTe  Company,  casir-' 
aOOOI.;  tie  Bacnp  uif  Wetdle  Ca 
■DntJH  ConipanT,  with  a  capital  id 
VKWOL,  "of  which  mote  than       - 


to  iharel 


eneni^kd  cot 
iBicMMdtfaeTa 
hidden  to  riw 

gtMBMNtrto* 
MpectinR  the  ai 


sicial  pio- 
>f  diTideiid 


...  leof  the 

elements  in  the  progreaiiiTe 
«f  the  ago,  and  aa  each,  biu  latterly 
been  the  ■ubjectof  elaborate 
moat  of  our  leading  period 
tnoit  recent,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
which,  wt«  in  the  Edinburgh  Hi 

tte  eepHal  er  UHti  of  the  Kdi 
ttjatl.  lOi,  Id.,  or  nion  tfaw  lut  qi 

5aK7Li3i.7d.    TbertMhrtetittiA: 
fooAt  ii  «,eoei.  Or.  lOti'..  iKiKIui  it" 

tiiaatL  tii.fitii.i»<»inp>Rdwitiiiii 

Tieaa  thne  montlup  Tfa*  preflt  Keli. 
mu.  It.  TK.  iiUeli  eftn  dnmoMinii  And 
■taek  aecomt  1RU.  Zi.  44rf.,  p^n;  ialamt 
saihineuiiBleMf.lT*.  M.,*BdmBgHBBr 
ontUucdnntiani>lfiinl.Tn.lSiJ.17<.U., 

hM^meiird  2(!1°.  lL^°  u  It.  M.  ' 
ponod  on  th«r  pDTchvtst,  lutTiDa  Sd 
pound  profit  to  (hv  aocirw^  whudi  m 
{hii  TMcno  rand  lOU,  l«t.  U.  Thi 
BOW  Huidi  U  lUU,  T).  Hid.  U.  n 
tkm  nf  profili  ftom  tbs  tnde  oC  the 


iidr  edmiaickd  in 


-  ■1' 

-ntion  the  lul  groat  at^gi 

r<^f.>ren™  to  th«  Co 

Ibe  focd&tionj  in  tba 

^and  ntiolhet  II  ID  (K 

in  I.riin'lan)  of  »  W^boUwb  5m^.  h 

-di'pnnse  inth  the  ■crviena  of  tbt  ataie  , 

aalo  moTcbaut  u  vol!  a*  of  ^nU, 

di'nlcr,  and  e^cnd  to  fbn  So(«ti)«tiN  ' 

lulTBntiipc  ndtiob  eacb  lacutj  fftm  It   > 

i'-  ovrn  members,   "bj  an  aguaf  h  ^j 

operative    piic!iii«ra    ctf  lonttt  »l 

^11  na  domeccic  commocliuea  3n^ 

!Ui  the  prDdoccre.  . 

It  14  hardly  piHisiblc  tn  take  eW^ 

nfidegae  % 

^  tbM.i 


B  borciul  vieirof  the  pnieiKCUi 
liiiiil.  when  in  the  two  loading  st    .  .. 
iif  ihc  world,   tbe    obscme  dqtia 

«lnn«  inlcgnty,  itjoJ     .   _.. 

nmiid,  .ind  honrmnUile   crmfideMe 
one    onolber,    have    enitbled  ihaw..^^ 
rnrrj  these  nnUe  experimenti  to  dt 
-nhicb    tbe   &(« 
preceding    ja^ 


rff 


more  tlion  tbe  ^ina  jj£,  SUBtltAjft 
tbe  cmue  vHy  so  ^e^skScSSS* 
wealth,  piiidiicad  daa^.JMfea'Mdbthk 
producei-a — viii.  b(i,i«diiBHi>JhJgp 
modest  diitignd^a.  DialribntonABk' 
IVom  prodacerB  in  tbia,  that  ^h  pa- 
dnccrs  increase,  even  ttuxigh  a  av 

K'  ren  d<:p(irtment  of  indtHliT  tUr>V 
too  ttumeron^  &ej  aoinaDjnMiM 
more:  but  the  multiplication  of  (GriA' 

tn  bo  done,  mure  wealth  to  ha  &Ui- 
buted ;  it  doei  but  divide  the  NHt 
work  among  a  greater  nnmbv  of  p» 
HODi,  seldom  even  cbeapeninc  tbe^ 
cen.  Br  limiting  tbe  dia^Anlen  fa 
tbe  nnmlier  really  reqnin-d  for  naliig 
the  oomnioditiea  accuaih^  to  tba  c^ 
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nmen — wbiek  is  the  direct  effect  of 
Jie  co-operative  sjBtem — a  vast  number 
if  hands  will  be  set  free  for  production, 
ind  the  capital  which  feeds  and  the 
sains  ^ich  remnncrote  them  will  be 
implied  to  feed  and  rcmnncrato  pro* 
looen.  This  great  economy  of  the 
irorld's  resonrces  wonld  be  realized, 
yven  if  cooperation  stopped  at  as- 
nciations  for  purchase  and  con- 
Rmrotion,  without  extending  to  pro- 
iuctiaii. 

a  ode  in  which  co-oi)era- 
^  more-efficaciSlftyy,  to 
tix&^ACJ^  of  Iduour, 


_  stimuIniR  gjiven  to 

eoeri^w,  ^j  placing  the 
I  ajpasB,  in  a  rpTafiun  to 
J^TOC  would  make  it  their 
irtartpWrBCTTbeir  interest — aCprcsetit' 
t  H  HgBhey^fftTP'  the'  tilmost'  fhsticad 
ft  Uie  IHsfi^^OBsibTe  in  excjiangc  Tof 
fair'*TCttteD£lc&Qiio.  Tl"  is  scarcely 
loaBbleto  rate  too  highly  this  material 
KDefit,  which  yet  is  as  nothing  com- 
Mved  with  the  moral  revolution  in 
ioeiety  that  would  accompany  it :  the 
lealing  of  the  standing  feud  between 
anitaland  labour ;  the  transformation 
)f  nnman  life,  from  a  coniiict  of  classes 
itnigGrlin^  for  opposite  interests,  to  a 
zienaly  nyahnr  in  the  pursuit  of  u  good 
sonimon  to  all ;  the  elcTation  of  the 
lignitj  of  labour,  a  new  sense  of 
lecnritT  and  independence  in  llio 
Isboanng  doss,  and  the  conrersion 
af  each  human  being's  daily  occu- 
pation into  a  school  of  the  social 
lympathios  and  the  practical  intcUi- 
5®"ce- 

Snch  is  the  noble  ideal  which  the 
pmnoters  of  Co-operation  should  hare 
Defore  them.  But  to  attain,  in  any 
degree,  these  objects,  it  is  indispensable 
that  all,  and  not  some  only,  of  those 
who  do  the  work,  should  be  identified 
in  interest  with  the  prosperity  of  tho 
undertaking.  Associations  which, 
when  they  have  been  successful,  re- 
DOonce  the  essential  principle  of  the 
ijstciD,  and  become  joint^tock  com- 
oanies  of  a  limited  number  of  sbaro- 
Qolders,  who  differ  from  those  of  othrr 
companies  only  in  being  working  men ; 
laaociations  which  employ  hired  la- 
bourers without  any  interest  in  the 


profits  (and  I  grieve  to  say  that  tho 
Manufacturing  Society  even  of  Roch- 
dale has  thus  degenerated),  are,  no 
doubt,  exercising  a  lawful  right  in 
honestly  employing  the  existing  system 
of  society  to  improve  their  position  as 
individuals:  but  it  is  not  from  them 
that  anything  needs  be  expected  to- 
wards roplacmg  that  system  by  a 
bettor.  Neither  will  such  societies,  in 
the  long  run,  succeed  in  keeping  their 
gronnd  against  individual  competition. 
IndividuiJ  management  by  the  one 
person  principally  interested,  has  great 
ftdvantages  over  every  description  of 
collective  management :  co-operation 
has  but  one  thing  to  oppose  to  those 
'ftdvantagrs — ^the  common  interest  of  all 
ftn  wnrkers  in  the  work.  "When  indi- 
"Mdual  capitnlists,  as  they  will  cer- 
tainly do,  add  this  to  their  other  points 
of  advantage ;  when,  even  if  only  to 
increase  their  gains,  they  take  up  the 
practice  which  tlicso  co-operative  socie- 
ties have  dropped,  and  connect  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  everj*  person  in 
their  employment  with  the  most  effi- 
cient and  most  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  concern  ;  they  are  likely  to 
gain  an  easy  victory  over  societies 
which  retain  the  defects,  while  they 
cannot  possf'ss  tho  full  advantages,  of 
the  old  system. 

Under  the  most  favourable  sapposi- 
tion  it  will  be  desirable,  and  perhaps 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  that 
individual  capitalists  associating  their 
workpeople  m  the  profits,  should  co- 
exist with  even  those  co-operative 
societies  which  are  faithful  to  the  co- 
operative principle.  Unity  of  authority 
makes  many  tnings  possible,  which 
could  not,  or  would  not,  be  undertaken, 
subject  to  the  chance  of  diridcd  coun- 
cils, or  changes  in  the  management.  A 
private  capitalist,  exempt  from  tho 
control  f*f  a  body,  if  Yn  is  a  persoii  ef 
doftacitr,  fs  emnrid&nhly  ^"^  likc^ 
ffiait  aftnost  any  association  to  run 
jndTcious  risks,  and  oriinnate  costly 
iBiprovements.  Co-operative  Forieties 
l&ay  bo  depended  on  for  adopting  im- 
provements after  the  V  have  been  tested 
by  snccess :  but  individuals  are  more 
likely  to  commence  tilings  previously 
untned.    Even  iu  oidmars  Xs^vti^va^ 


«6 

tlu  oompfflition  of  cBpalile  personi  who 
in  ths  cvcnl  of  foiluro  are  to  Utq  all 
the  Imi,  and  in  c»»f  of  sncoeM  the 
grUilcr  pnrt  of  the  gain,  will  be  tctj 
weful  in  keeping  the  niansBrra  o!  eo- 
mmtiye  wodttiti  op  to  tlie  due  pitch 
MMtiTitjiad  Tigili~~ 

■mj^borth* -teral 

te  win  any  longer 
ThHr  liTfl  fcT  wnpO" 
t  capiwHjta 
U  graduallv  find  it 
-Tlie  imfWlnxlTOt 
bta.ingrtins.  ■  EtMf- 
ta  pertinpa 'aTtu  remoto 

_ in  m»j  be  •ujiposcd,  wp  may. 

ttuvggb  Ihs  c^openitiTe  principle,  He 
oar  way  to  n  chnnge  in  eocicty,  which 
vonld  comUne  the  freedom  and  indc- 
pendenca  of  the  individiml,  with  the 
moral,  intcllectuat.  nud  economical 
•dTBiitagea  of  aggregolo  production; 
and  which,  wtthmt  ticiUdcs  or  apolia- 
tion,  or  even  any  nndden  diatnihaiice 
of  nxiitiriK  habit*  (lod  cxpcclations, 
would  realuB.  al  leaat  in  the  industrial 
dqwitment,  (ba  beit  aipirationa  oflha 
denuMratio  ijiirit,  ij  putting;  an  end  to 
the  divinon  of  aocietr  into  tfa«  iniliu- 
trioua  and  ihp  idle, 'and  oflhcine  all 
locial  diBtinclioni  bat  1l]ose  fairl/ 
earned  bj  personal  Bervicen  and  eier- 
tionn.  AwoclalionB  like  those  which 
WD  have  dcBcrited,  by  the  very  prrceas 
of  their  succesi,  are  a  conme  of  cducn- 
tien  in  Ihoec  moral  and  active  qualities 
by  which  alone  eueceiia  can  he  either 
deaervcd  or  attained.  A*  aasocialiona 
mnltiplied.  they  would  lend  more  and 
more  to  sheorb  all  workpeople,  except 
tbosewhohave  loo  little  understanding, 
or  too  little  virtne,  to  be  capable  of 
leaming  to  act  on  any  other  lyslem 
than  that  of  narrow  selGsfanesB.  As 
this  change  proceeded,  ownen  of  capi- 
tal wonid  pradaally  End  it  to  their 
ndvnptago,  infrtead  of  maintaining  the 
slrnugle  of  the  old  syglem  with  work- 

ado  of  only  the  worst  description,  to 
ihcir  capital  to  the  assoclotions ; 
to  do  this  at  a  diminishing  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  at  last,  perhaps,  oven  to 
exchange  their  capital  for  terminable 
unuitjei.    In  thigor ""  — '- 


the  eiisticg  accnoialatiaw  iJ  a, 
might  honeatly,  and  hy  •  kiail  of  n» 
taneous  ptooess.  become  in  tba  «Dd  ik 
joint  |m»er[;^  of  aJl  wlin  psrticipW*  ii 
thnr  pnMnctite  emnh>yiniint:  atria» 
formation  which,  thua  aftctai  {mJ 
assnming  of  course  thai  brill  mebs 
participate  eqttalty  in  Iba  i^^ds  aaJ 
In  the  goTcrnment  of  tba  aawiatkol* 
would  be  the  nearest  sppinchlnBicul 
justice,  and  tha  most  tenoG^  onkr 
ing  orindnttrial  affiiin  Sir  the  oiiiwi 
good,  which  ft  u  poaaiUe  at  ptMast  to 

g  T.  I  agree,  then,  irith  llw  S» 
cialist  (niters  in  tbeir  conccpMB  of 
the  form  which  induatiial  ofoMiat 
lend  to  osmme  in  iU«  admux  of  '»- 
prorement ;  and  I  nntwly  share  thsr 
opinion  (hat  tbc  tima  is  ripr  for  coo 
mencing  this  Iranafami&tian,  and  thai 
it  should  by  all  just  and  effectual  nuais 
be  aided  and  encouraged.  Bnt  wkili 
I  agree  and  sympnthiie  irilh  Soci^M 

tliii  practical  portion  of  tiurta 
riy  disaenl  froin  the  nanst  w 


all     the    t  ...     

present  eiist  Thaj  forget  thai  wba> 
ever  competition  is  not,  oiunopiily  ii; 
•  Id  tliia  rsspoci  iln  tb«  BcchiUa  Hoeidf 
hu  Biren  u  iiiunple  of  rnKD  u4  jmHc*. 
norlUj'  of  Ibe  good  ■■ma  and  fool  lr.lltf 
ni«Difeit*d  Id  IbriF  rtnrr^  prcuHdmA. 
-Tlisllocliilole  8tar«,"unHr.  BolfotEi^ 
'  loidrntal  but  nJuaUtaid  lA-udt 
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mnd  that 
tho  tazattdn 


•OPPOT 


«(iIA*{')j;-4ii 


t( 


|r,  in  all  ]U  knnM,  ia 
_AJluba«tiifiii8  for  t^ 
SBMiuiLnfi^  of  filvncier. 
aTtnat  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  competition  ''among  tabomtsn,'-" 
M  other  coimpotitio'n'Iiif  fbr  thd  benMIt 
'  '  ltef».  ^7  cheapemhg  the 
r  consume  i  that  competi- 
pon  even  m  the  lahour  market  is'  A 
■onrce  nob' ot  low  but  of  high  wagcB, 
jrfaerevcrTR  competition  fir  labour 
gjcccdi  TO.^o'ihpetition  of  labonr,  88 
~  Amcricat  in  the  colonics,  and  in  tho 
'  i'and  never  could  bo  a 


TiiCiZ.^it  f.w; 


^nae  of  few  wages,  savo  by  the  ovct 
*  or  tho  labour  market  through ' 
Ipben  of  the  Idyoorcrs* 
_^  J  tf  (he  aupplj  pf  hi; 
^  ftTceMiYe^  not  even  Sooialism 
CIA  prweiSr'tl&eir  remuneration  from 
liWllg  fuir.'  BBitfJfta,  !f  association  were 
vnivSnil,  there  would  bo  no  competi- 
tion between  labourer  and  labourer; 
and  that  between  association  and  asso- 
ciation would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
eonramers,  that  is,  of  tho  ossocia- 
tSoof ;  of  the  industrious  classes  gene- 

Ido  not  pretend  that  there  are  no 
inoonveniences  in  competition,  or  that 
the  moral  objections  urged  against  it 
bj  Socialist  writers,  as  a  source  of 
jealousj  and  hostility  ainons  those  l 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  are 
altogether  groundless.  But  if  compe- 
tition has  its  evils,  it  prevents  grealor 
•vils.  Af  M.  Feugucray  well  says,* 
"The  deepest  root  of  the  evils  and  ini- 
qnities  which  fill  the  industrial  world, 
u  not  competition,  but  the  subjection 
of  labour  to  capital,  and  the  enormous 
dkare  which  the  posmssors  of  tho  in- 
■tmments  of  industry  are  able  to  take 

firom  the  produce If  i^pnipcti- 

tioa  haa  great  power,  for  evik  it  is  no 

le  d  pgodTcBpccially  in  what 

ivclopmont  of  tho  indi- 

Ikc^tJes-  and  the  success   of 

innovations..'    It  is  the  common  error 


lew  tertilj 


•7T?ni<.r:^' 


lists  to  overlook  the  natural  in- 
dolence of  mankind ;  their  tendency  to 
be  pbfiive,  to  be  the  slaves  of  habit,  to 
peraiit  indefinitely  in  a  course  once 
chosen.    Lai  them  once  attain  any 

•P.  90. 


state  of  existence  which  they  consider 
tolerable,  and  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
bended  is  that  they  will  thenceforth 
stagnate ;  will  not  exert  themselves  to 
improve,  and  by  letting  their  faculties 
rust,  wiU  lose  even  the  energy  required 
to  prcser\'e  them  from  deteriuration. 
Competition  may  not  be  the  best  con- 
ceivable stimulus,  but  it  is  at  present  a 
necessary  one,  and  no  one  can  foresee 
tho  time  when  it  will  not  bo  indispen- 
sable to  pro;^s«.  Kven  confining  our- 
selves to  the  industrial  department,  in 
which,  more  than  in  any  other,  the 
majority  may  be  supposed  to  be  com- 
petent judges  of  improvcmonts;  it 
would  be  dimcult  to  imluce  the  general 
assembly  of  an  association  to  submit  to 
the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  alter- 
ing their  habits  by  adopting  some  new 
and  nromising  invention,  unless  their 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  rival 
associations  made  them  apprehend  that 
what  they  would  not  consent  to  do, 
others  would,  and  that  they  would  be 
left  behind  in  tho  race. 

Instead  of  looking  upon  competition 
as  the  baneful  and  anti-social  principle 
which  it  is  hold  to  be  Ity  tho  generah^ 
of  Socialists,  I  conceive  that,  even  in 
the  present  state  of  society  and  in- 
dustry, every  restriction  of  it  is  an  evil, 
and  every  extension  of  it,  even  if  for 
the   timo   mjunously  affecting   some 
class  of  labourers,  is  always  an  ultimate 
good.    To  bo  protected  against  com- 
petition  is  to  be  protected  in  idleness, 
m  mental  dulncss;   to  be  saved  the 
necessity  of  being  as  active  and  as  in- 
telligent as  other  people ;  and  if  it  is 
also  to  be  protected  agaiu>.t  being  un- 
derbid foremplnvment  by  a  less  highly 
paid  class  of  labourers,  this  is  only 
where  old  custom  or  local  and  partial 
monopoly  has  placed  some  particular 
class  of  artisans  in  a  privileged  positiim 
as  compared  with  the  rest;   and  tho 
timo  has  come  when  the  interest  of 
universal   improvement  is    no  longer 
promoted  by  prolonging  the  privileges 
of  a  few.     if  tho  slopsellers  and  others 
of  their  class  have  lowered  tho  wages 
of  tailors,  and  some  other  artisans,  by 
making  them  an  affair  of  competition 

Iinstcaof  of  custom,  so  much  the  better 
in  the  end.    What  is  now  tec^t^^  Ssi 
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not  to  bolftor  tip  old  aa^Uinm,^KbuAr 
limitod  clAiaei  of  labomiiig  fatpb  q£- 
tam  partiAl  gaim  whioh  mtoMt  l^mn 
in  keeping  up  the  preeent  wgaawitim 
of  ■odetj,  bat  tointiodnoe  newgenoal 
practioeebeneficnJto«ll;  aoduMnk 
TCMOO  to  rejoioe  at  friiatofw  mi ' 
tilt  irifikflod  dnewt  of  ikflled  aiti 


•■  •  » 


BOOK  V. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  GOVEENMENT. 


CHAPTER  L 


OF  THE  FCNCTI0N8  OV  OOYEKHMElTr  IH  OEHBBU^ 


§  1.  Oke  of  tlie  most  disputed 
questions  both  in  politicid  science  and 
in  practical  statesmanship  at  this  par- 
ticular period,  reUtvs  to  the  proper 
limits  of  the  functions  and  agency  of 
covernmcnts.  At  other  times  it  has 
Seen  a  subject  of  controversy  how  go- 
vernments should  be  constitnted,  and 
according  to  what  principles  and  rules 
the  J  should  exercise  their  authority ; 
but  it  is  now  almost  equally  a  question, 
to  what  departments  of  human  affairs 
that  authority  should  extend.  And 
when  the  tide  sets  so  strongly  towards 
changes  in  government  and  legislation, 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  condition 
of  mankind,  this  discussion  is  more 
likely  to  increase  than  to  diminish  in 
interest.  On  the  one  hand,  impatient 
xeformers,  thinking  it  easier  S3d  shorter 
to  ira^  pp«w*«iyinp  flf  ffiri  ^vcrnment 
****"_  rf  lh<*  irr*^"^**^^  aaT  aispositions 
of  the  public^  are  under  a  couBtant 


temptation  to  stretch  the  province  of 
^tfrafflflnnif  beyond  dno  bounds :  while, 
M  l!W  UHlUr,  iiiaiiUflt!niaV5"'been  so 
mnch  accustomed  by  their  rulers  to  in- 
terference for  purposes  other  than  the 
paUic  good,  or  under  an  erroneoas  con- 
ception of  what  that  good  requires, 
and  so  many  rash  proposals  are  made 
bj  sincere  lovers  of  miprovement,  for 
attempting,  by  compulsory  regulation, 
the  attainment  of  objects  which  can 
only  be  effectually  or  only^  usefully 
compassed  by  opinion  and  discussion, 
that  there  has  grown  up  a  spirit  of  re- 
aiitance  m  (imtne  to  tne  inierierfSftcg^ 

IcKfan?!  a' 

to  restrict    its  sphere  of 


action  within  the  narrowest  bounds. 
From  difierences  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  different  nations,  not' 
necessary  to  be  here  dwelt  upon,  the 
former  excess,  that  of  exaggerating 
the  province  of  government,  prevails 
most,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
among  the  Continental  nations,  while 
in  England  the  contrary  spirit  has 
hitherto  been  predominant. 

The  general  principles  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  80  far  as  it  is  a  question  of 
Srinciple,  I  shall  make  an  attempt  to 
ctcrmine  in  a  later  chapter  of  this 
Book :  after  first  considering  the  effects 
produced  by  the  conduct  of  ^vemmeni 
m  the  exercise  of  the  functions  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  belong  to  it. 
For  this  purpose,  there  must  be  a 
-specification  of  the  functions  which  are 
either  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  a 
government,  or  are  exercised  habitually 
and  without  objection  by  all  goreni' 
monts;  as  distinguished  from  those 
respecting  which  it  has  been  considered 
questionable  whether  governments 
stiould  exercise  them  or  not.  The 
former  may  be  termed  the  necetnari/, 
(Ee"  latter  the  7^tlO>ml,^lyii!tioiB  uf 

j;ovemmen(. Bjf  The  lerm  optional  it 

18  not  tneaii't  to  imply,  that  it  can  ever 
be  a  matter  of  inditleronce,  or  of  arbi- 
trary choice,  whether  the  government 
should  or  should  not  take  upon  itself 
the  functions  in  question ;  but  only 
that  the  expediency  of  its  exercising 
them  does  not  amount  to  nccessit  v,  and 
is  a  subject  on  which  diversity  of 
opinion  does  or  may  exist. 
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I  S.  In  attempting  to  «niinti 
^  IMC««MI7  fumitioiM  oT  ooTWiii 
wvflitd  tima  to  be  coouMnbtj : 

'  iDi  tbtn  molt  peook  at*  at 
araoTaiH]  not  d^ctiH  of  bring 

mibed  b?  tboM  vmif  deflnite 

Hdm  of  demarcation,  which,  la  tbo  in- 


tbnn.  Wo  aometimei,  ftr  sxnop^ 
hoar  it  nid  that  goTsnunonti  onf^t  to 
cantM  thomietrai  to  afibnling  jnotec- 
tiiHi  •ndiMt  fona  and  (rand :   that 


bo  &eo  agnttaj  able  to  t«£e  cars  of 

&enw«hei,aiid  that  n  kng  u  a  pan 

pnetlaM  no  rioleiioo  or  deception, 

the  iqJuiT  of  othen  in 

per^,  l^^alatoTN   ant 

an  w  no  iraj  c^led 

'*         *  M  abont  him.  Bat  why  ahfinM 


idght  be  i«)|tiirad  to  protect  them- 
■tm*  bj  their  akill  and  courage  eren 
against  force,  or  to  beg  or  bnj  protec- 
tion agUD^t  it,  na  the^  cctually  do 
where  the  Bovernnwiil  m  not  CBpslilo 
of  protecting;  theiQ  :  and  agniiiat  Iraud 
«Tery  one  liaa  tho  protection  of  hie  own 
witB.  Bot  wilLoat  further  anlicipalinK 
the  dilcussion  of  principles,  it  is  bu£ 
cdent  on  the  present  occasion  to  coo- 
rider  Tuts. 

Under  which  of  these  he&ds,  tbo  re- 
prcsnion  of  forre  or  of  fraud,  sro  wb  to 

EUce  the  operation,  for  example,  of  tlie 
lW«  of  inheritance^F  Some  anch  lawg 
SlBfTSkril  in  air  societies.  It  may  be 
■aid,  perhaps,  that  id  tliii  matter  go- 
Tirnment  has  merelj  to  give  eRcct  to 
the  diapOBition  which  an  indiTidual 
mattes  of  his  own  property  liy  will. 
This,  however,  is  at  leant  eitremelj 
disputable  ;  there  is  piobahlj  no  coun- 
try by  whose  law*  the  power  of  test«- 
menlory  dispodtioii  ii  perfectly  abso- 
Into.  And  suppose  the  isiy  common 
case  of  there  being  no  will :  does  not 
tbe  law,  that  ii^  tbe  goremment,  decide 


e  f be  succvMor  is  in  any  —t-y. 
oniMlent,  doc*  it  not  appiaH  [e- 
s,  frequently  ofliceTii  of  it*  own,  lo 
lert  thp  property  and  apply  tl  w  Hi 
lelit?  There  ore  many  tAbna^t 
which  the  ^Tenunent  vaitrtiia 
adminiftratioRor  properli.  becauc 
—  public  iniomil,  or  peifa^  ttHj 
i  of  the  particuUr  penon  no- 
ned,  is  thouglit  to  twi^r*  It.  His 
of  IBifti(d{f» 
of  jadicalf  i^ 


I  uften  done  i 


^red 


It  III 


^ded  that  tn  doing  Ibtto  *}iffp. 

Nor  Is  the  function  of  t^TtwUi 

fcrniK  jiroiwrtj  it»elr,  «o  iimpk  ithi^ 

at  may  bo  tuppoecd.     Il  may  be  ins- 

gioed,  perhapi,  tluLt  the  law  W.cob 

to   ileclnro   buiI    ppoifrt    tbs   ri^l« 

.—  .^  „^^^^  ),,,  ii^  hiuisdl  p* 

icquirt^d   by  tho  lolinuf 

^^  ....      .     _.._.ly  t.btaLiw4,  of  tbo«  (b 

T    v  pwiiiicfd  It.    Jtut  m  ilierc  aolhiog  » 

'  OOgniwd  ni  property  except  what  ikU 

been  pnnlncod  ?   Is  tbeictwttlieeiiid 

itMir,  ils  fm-tts    ami    « aicrs,  ti>:l  aO 


the  .  ■■■  !■■  ■■  ""Lu-i 

itE       ■ ■     ,     ■  ■  .  iV.u^" 

miiHt  be  R.'(^iIlJltlt5iii  ffertte  ctmoua 
enj.)yni.;ul  of  it.  What  rights,  lai 
under  what  conditiaiia,  a  peiaoo  ikd 
be  allowed  to  exercise  oyer  any  poctica 
of  this  common  inheritance,  cannMbs 
left  undecided.  No  fuuctioo  of  gsmB- 
ment  is  leas  optional  than  (he  i^ib- 
tion  of  these  tiiinKa,  or  man  can- 
pletely  involrGd  in  tfae  idea  of  dnliieJ 

Again,  the  legitimacy  Ii  oonnUif 
repressing  violence  ortieadMi;;  b< 
under  which  of  these  beads  an  «*H 
place  the  oblig^tjon  impywl  »  jtn^ 

-    nerfnim^th..ir  .v^(„rtll '"_"- FT 


contract  may  have  sinceiely  intaU 
to  fulfil  it :  and  the  term  bmA,  wUi 
can  acarcely  adroit  of  being  aiteny 
even  to  the  case  of  voluntary  beaciof 
contract  when  no  deception  was  pte- 
tiaad,  is  certainly  not  appticabl*  W*e» 
the  omiBsian  to  perform  is  a  ok  of 


FUNcrioira  OF  government  in  general. 

Mgliganca.  la  it  no  part  of  tbe  dutf 
if  gonnunenta  to  enforce  contracti? 
lert  tba  doctrins  of  noD-interFcrsnce 
muld  DO  doubt  be  stretched  a  littb, 
uid  it  would  be  aaid,  that  onfurcing 
oitiBct*  ia  not  regulaUng  the  aflain 
iflDdiTidualtat  the  nlemure  of  (nvern- 
oant,  bat  ginDg  vliuct  tu  their  own 
IS  acquidKO  ~ 
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OEpreued  il« 

.his   cnlamment   of  the   i 

heory,  and  toka  it  tnr  what  it  i*  worth. 

Sat  government"  do  not  iimit  tlitir 

lOncem  with  conlmcts  to  a,  BJinpli!  en- 

brceraent.    They  taka  upon  theniSL-lree 

tu  enforceJ.  It  i«  not  enough  ihatono 
lenon,  not  being  cltbur  ihoaltU  or 
impelled,  makei  a  proiuia«toanolhiT. 
rhere  are  promises  by  which  it  is  not 
'or  tbe  public  gund  that  perBOns  iliould 
uvti  the  power  of  bimliiig  ihemselves. 
To  n*  nothing  of  eugaKuiiiunti  to  do 

iDgagementi  which  tho  law  refmics  to 
loioTce,  for  reattona  connected  with  the 
nurrat  of  the  promiser,  or  with  the 

Kneral  policy  of^the  stale.  Acnntract 
wUcD  a  peraoD  aella  himsclr  lo  an- 
Eithcr  aa  a  hIavc,  wonld  be  declari'il 
raid  by  the  ttibunat*  of  this  anil  of 
DMiat  other  European  countriea.  There 
ue  few  nationa  whose  Uwa  cnfurco  a 
MDtmct  for  what  ia  looked  upon  ae 
prtMtilntion,  or  any  niatrinjonial  en- 
gagement oif  «hiih  the  condilioni  vary 
in  any  reapect  from  those  which  the 
!•«  baa  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  But 
wbcn  once  it  is  aduiitlud  that  there 
anj  engagementa  whiih  for  reasom 
expediency  the  law  ou(;1it  not  to 
hmt,  the  same  quealiun  \'i  nei'essai 
ppened  with  respect  to  all  engage- 
ment*. Whether,  for  example,  the  law 
should  enforce  a  contract  to  hihour, 
•rben  the  wages  arc  too  low,  or  the 
houn  of  work  too  sevure :  whether  it 
ibooM  enforea  a  contract  by  which  a 
petnon  triDds  himsr'lf  to  remain,  for 
mon  than  a  very  limited  pcrioil,  iu  Ihu 
Bcrrice  of  •  given  individual :  wlittlivr' 


contracts,  and  of  the  relations  which 
they  estMilisb  among  human  beings,  ii 
a  queslitui  for  the  legislator ;  ana  mM 

which  be  cannot  escapu  from  con- 
sidering, and  in  some  way  or  other 
deciding. 

Again,  tlie  prevcnlion  anil  suppres- 
m  of  force  and  fraud  aHbnl  uppro- 
iata  employment  for  aoldieni,  police' 
an,  aud  criminal  judges ;  but  there 
a  also  piirj^  trihiinjtla  The  punish- 
9nt  of  wrong  is  one  business  of  an 
ministration  of  justice,  but  the  de- 
lion  of  disputes  is  another.  Innu- 
merable disputes  arise  between  per- 
sons, without  malafidt*  on  either  side, 
through  misconception  of  their  legal 
rights,  or  tuni  not  being  agreeil  about 
the  facts,  on  the  proof  of  which  those 
rights  are  legally  dependent.  Is  it 
not  for  the  general  interest  that  the 
Stale  should  ap(Kiinl  persons  lo  clear 
up  these  imcertainties  and  terminate 
these  disputes?  It  cannot  be  eaid  to 
be  a  case  of  Bbaolule  necessity,  Peoplo 
might  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  en- 
gage to  submit  to  his  decision ;  and 
they  do  ao  where  there  are  no  courta 
of  jUDtice,  or  where  tho  courta  are  not 
trusted,  or  where  Iheir  delays  and 
expenses,  or  the  irrationality  of  their 
rules  of  evidence,  deler  people  from 
resorting  to  ihem.  Still,  it  is  uni- 
versally thou  eht  right  thnt  the  Stale 
should  establish  ciril  tribunals  i  ami 
if  their  defects  often  drive  people  to 
have  recourse  to  substitutes,  even  then 
tbe  power  held  in  reserve  of  carrying 
the  casD  before  a  legally  constituted 
court,  gives  to  the  aulutitutea  their 
principal  efficacy. 

Not  only  duea  the  State  undertake 
to  ITectllG  (nepules,  it  takes  precBntioiis 
hcfildSlianJ  that  diap utcs  nioj  not  arise. 

for  determining  many  tilings,  not 


s  ofn 


Older  that  they  may  be   dutsrmiocd 
somehow,  and  there  mav  bu  no  ques- 

_ riage, entsrvd  intofor  |  linn   on   (he  sultjecl.      'rha  law  pni- 

hfc,  shoDld  continue  to  be  cnfiirced  scribes  forms  of  word*  for  manv  kmda 
against  tho  deliberate  will  of  the  jwr-  |  of  contract,  in  onler  that  ui>  dismilo 
■one,  or  of  either  of  the  persnun,  who  or  misundeislanding  mav  arise  about 
antered  into  it.  Evciy  question  which  I  their  meaning  :  it  makes  i>roviiioit 
Ban  poasibly  arise  as  to  the  poliuy  of  |  that  if  a  dispute  does  arise,  e^viuion 
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■hkll  ba  procnrable  for  dMidinS  it,  hf 
nqmrisR   that  tba  Joouwent  ba  b^ 


.  feniiklitwi.  Tha  hw 
yreaartaa  antliantie  nidtnea  of  fcclB 
to  which  lcg«l  comieijDeiicM  an  at- 
tached,  bj  keeping  a  mbtlj  of  aach 
&eta;  aa  et  birtha,  daaUn,  and  mar- 
ria«aa,  ofwiDa  and  cMitnwta,  aadaf 
JndKial  proceadinga.  la  itung  Ihaaa 
thk^  it  baa  Barer  bam  allcg^  Out 
pT«nnBaato*aatBf«  t]w  proper  Emila 

Again,  htnMver  wide  a  aoopa  «a 
mn  aOnr  to  tba  dootriM  that  indi- 
riAiali  arc  tha  piapar  goH&na  of 
Adr  vwa  iateictti^  Md  ttat  Dov«m- 
■ant  o««i  BOthiD^  to  Hum  Mtt  to 

lig>  «tber  pag^  Ac  dootrina  Mn  nercr 
M  appBcMla  to  *ny  peraona  bat  tho» 
ufao  M«  CMiaUaof  ading  in  their  atn 
htUIL     AatetfTMnal 


dn^  ended  r  Cm  it  make  mer  the 

intcrcata  of  one  penon  to  tbe  control 
of  Hnother,  and  be  excuaed  fnun  aiipcr- 
Tision,  or  fmm  hnlding  tbe  pomon 
tbns  trusted,  reiponsible  for  the  dia- 
charge  of  the  tnat  ? 

Tbere  is  a  multitude  of  cawa  in 
which  ^veramenta,  with  Beneml  Bp- 
probBlion.  asiame  powers  End  cxeiute 
functionB  for  which  no  reaMn  can  be 
aasigncd  ciccpt  the  nmple  one,  t)mt 
tbey  conduce  to  general  convenience. 
We  maj  take  aa  an  eiamplc,  t}ie 
fnnction  (whirii  ia  a  monopo);  too)  of 
ctnning  ntonej.  Thii  ia  aaaumed  for 
no  more  recondite  parpoM  than  that 
of  eaving  to  indiTiduala  the  tronble, 
delay,  and  expense  of  weighing  sod 
aeuying.  So  one,  boweTer,  even  of 
those  moat  jeslouB  of  atate  interfer- 
ence, bai  objected  to  tbii  aa  an  im- 
proper eierciae  of  tiie  powe™  of 
government.  Preaeribing  a  eet  of 
■tandard  weighta  and  meaflnn;a  ia 
anotber  infltance.  Paving,  lighting, 
kod  deaomiig  tin  atieeta   aid  tlm- 


generaih  mxa  li 

bj   a     maanicipar  aaiktin. 

JT  improriiw  haiit       '  * 

H^lbooeea,    making  i 


Making  or  improring  haiiosn,  batt 
ine  H^lbooeea 
oHcr   to   haTS 


chiirla,  niarni;  djrtes  to  kecf  tba  i^ 
out,  and  embankiBeDla  te  ki^nvna 
in,  are  caaea  in  pnint. 

Kxamplea  might  be  inaUhiila)/ aad- 
tipUeil  without  inlnidiEg  an  aq^fii- 
pnU^d  gmnnd.  Bat  enoa^  ba*  b^ 
K«iJ  to  U)ow  that  tlie  »d&uiud  be- 
tiijnB  of  cotemnienc  enbnce  a  aach 
wider  fieiJ  than  can  oaiQf  be  tndalil 
within  tbe  ring  fence  of  as*  n^iidin 
drrltnilion,  and  thnt  it  iihaidlTp*- 
ibic  tn  Rnd  any  groiind  of  Joali&irliM 


■o  then 


an,  . 


nar  to  Hait  Aa  iiiliiifciMi 
ment  hf  any  nwiiaiad  n 
dmple  and  iragna  «■•  th 
be  adnittad  h«tw 


ia  moat  likely  to   tnm,   ■ _ 

mode  of  eatimating  the  iiaupaialiN 
magnitnde  of  tba  expediendaa  ia- 
rrJTed.  Thia  will  form  Aa  laat  rf 
the  three  parte  into  wluch  oar  faoM' 
lion  of  tbe  priikeiplea  aad  «Ada  tf 
government  inter^anoe  Kay  tm 
Toniently  be  dividod.  Hm  Mani| 
will  be  OUT  lUrioan  of  tha  nljact. 


whisk  _ 


Woahall  them  i 
Temmental,  intarfc 
have  tenned'-L 


r&sr 


J  rkca 

nndcr  the  infltieDce  at  faba  gaw* 
theoriee. 

It   «iU  .lataiL.Tew«i.    to  iapia 


GENERAL 
;  and  oonniteotlj  with  •  om 

M.WMi  jp'wEieli' gowri&e 


flnt  of  tliew  diviiioiu  is  of  U 
kIj  miscellanea  ue  dumcter: 
the  neceesarj  fimcttoni  of  go- 
snt,  aad  thow  vhicli  an  >o 
nil;  axpedisDt  tlut  thej  liaTa 
ir  T«T  rarelj  beec  objected  to, 
u  klrekd;  pomtud  out,  loo 
I  to  be  broaght  niider  uiy  mrj 
cUuiEcatinn.  ThoM,  bov- 
wliicL  ue  of  principal  import- 
rilich  alooa  it  ii  necewuy  bsra 
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to  couidor,  nuj  be  redooed  to  Ibe 
fbllowing  ganenl  headi, 

Eint,  tbe  meaan  adopted  br  roveni- 
moDt*  to  niie  the  reveoiie  which  ii  tbe 
eonilition  of  their  exialBDce. 

Secondly,  the  utara  of  the  l«w« 
which  the/  preicrib*  on  tbe  tvo 
great  aubj^^it*  of  Propertj  and  Con- 
tracts. 

Thirdl/,  the  eicellencea  or  dafocU 
of  the  I jitani  of  meani  bj  which  thej 
enforce  generally  the  execution  of 
their  law^  namelj',  their  jadicatore 
ud  police. 

We  oonunence  with  the  fint  bead, 
thkt  ii,   with    the   theory  of  Taxa- 


Tm  qaalitiei  desirable,  eco- 
tllj  ipaaking,  in  a  ijatem  of 
n,    haTB    been    embodied     bj 

Smith  in  four  maiimi  or  prin- 

which,  having  been  generally 
rad  in  hj  gubseqaent  writers, 
a  laid  to  ItfTe  become  clancal, 
ia  chapter  cannot  be  better  com- 
i  than  by  quoting  tbem.* 
nie  n)1(jec(s  0(  eveiy   itale 

to  contribute  to  the  aapport  of 
vnnment,  as  nearly  a*  possible 
portion  to  their  respectiTO  abili- 
ihat  ii,  in  proportion  to  the  re- 

whieh  they  respectively  enjoy 
tbe  protection  ot  the  state.  In 
baarnticsi  or  neglect  of  this 
I  oonaiita  what  \t  called  the 
tror  inequality  of  taxation. 

Tha  lax  which  each  individaal 
>d  to  pay  ODght  to  be  certain, 
ot  arbitrary.    The  time  ef  pay- 

Aa  mannar  of  payment,  tbe 
^  to  be  paid,  DUfibt  aH  to  be 
HM  plain  to  toe  contrlbntor,  and 
rj  otW  penon.  Where  it  is 
nae,  eroty  person  sobject  to  the 
^  non  or  less  in  th«  |iawer  of 
r*tf»  V's^Mt  book  t.  oh  U. 


the  taigatherer,  who  can  either  aggra- 
vate tbe  tax  upon  any  obnoiicFUs  con- 
tributor, or  extort  by  the  terror  of  soch 
aggravation,  some  present  or  perqui- 
site to  himself.  Ine  uncertainty  of 
taxation  encourages  the  inaolence  and 
favoars  the  corruption  of  an  order  of 
men  who  are  naturally  UDpopular, 
even  when  they  are  neither  insolent 
nor  corrupt.  The  certainty  or  what 
each  individual  ought  to  pay  is,  ia 
taxation,  a  matter  of  so  great  impor- 
tsjice,  that  a  veiy  considerable  degree 
or  inequality,  it  appears,  I  beliuve, 
from  ibe  experience  of  all  nations,  ia 
not  Dear  n  great  an  evil,  a*  a  veiy 
small  degree  of  uncertiunty. 

"3.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at 
the  time,  or  in  the  manner,  in  which 
it  it  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for 
the  contributor  to  jiay  it.  A  tax  upon 
the  rent  of  land  or  of  hauaea,  payable 
at  tlie  same  term  at  which  inch  renti 
are  naiially  paid,  is  levied  at  a  time 
when  it  is  moat  likely  Co  be  convetiient 
for  the  contributor  to  pay ;  or  »  hen  he 
is  moot  likely  to  have  wherewithal  to 
pay.     Taxes  upon  such  consumable 
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floilly  Mid  bj  tbs  camaMT, 
gaiiBnliy  in  «  munaT  that  it  __, 
canTMuMit  to  him.  He  psji  tbsta 
1^  Uttk  md  Httk,  M  be  hw  oeouiM 
to  bnv  the  good*.    A«  he  it  at  tibertr. 


and   Aim  LeqalitTartn- 


fenbiioe  froni  each  taiei. 

"  4.  Ewry  tax  ought  to  be  ■>  o 
trifcd  •■  both  to  take  out  and  tc  *- 
out  of  the  pocki 

Utthaipoenble 

It  hriogl  into  the  pabho  awuiuy  m 
the  ftalo.  A  tax  may  either  take  ODt 
orkeopoQtof  tbepocketiof  the  people 
a  great  deal  more  tbao  it  briiiEi  into 
Uie  pi^lia  tivaniij,  in  the  four  follow- 
ia^  waji.  Fint,  Ihe  Jetying  of  it 
maj  nqnire  a  great  nnmber  of  officen, 
vhoae  ealaiiee  may  eat  iq>  the  greater 
part  of  the  prodiice  of  the  tax,  and 
whoM  peiqindta*  mar  impoee  another 
•ddttional  tax  mHO  the  peopte,"  8e- 
Mndlj,  it  naj  frert  a  portion  of  Ihe 
labooi  and  capital  of  the  eommtmit]' 
from  a  nen  to  a  leu  productive  em- 
ploTment.  "^Urdlyibrthefbrfeiturei 
■M  otiier  penattiea  Which  those  un- 
Ibrtanale  mdiridnali  incur  who  at- 
tempt unrocceMfully  to  evade  the  fax, 
it  may  frequentlj  mm  them,  anil  ibere- 
bj  put  an  end  to  the  benefit  vbicb  tba 
CDiiimunity  might  beve  derived  from 
the  emplojment  of  their  capitnls.  An 
iiyodicious  tax  O&en  a  great  (empta- 
tion  to  amuggling,  Fourlhl)',  hj  huU 
jef ting  the  people  10  the  frrquont  viaila 
nnil  the  odious  uianiinnllon  of  the  tni- 
gath;rere.itmay  cxpoec  them  to  much 
uniieceBuiry  troubin,  vexation,  auil  up- 
prL'esioti :"  to  which  may  be  added, 
that  the  reatrictive  regulations  lo 
which  trades  and  manufaeturoi  are 
otten  subjected  to  prevent  evasion  of  a 
tax,  are  not  only  in  themeelvea  tronbtc- 
BOme  and  exntnaivc,  but  of^n  nppono 
insupDnible  obBtaclsa  lo  making  Im- 
prDvemants  in  the  processes. 

The  last  three  oIlbeM  four  maxims 
require  little  other  explanation  orilius- 
tmiion  than  is  contained  in  the  pns- 
«nge  itself.     How  fnr  any  ciceo   tax 

a  matter  la  be  conudered  in  the  dis- 
Guaiiou  of  particnlai  lues.    But  the 


nn,  mjnOTs  n>  ne  nmr*  fiOj  to- 
1.  ncd.  boing  a  thing  oiftm  imferkdij 
iiiiilontcnd,  Bod  on  which  Bisay  Ms 
notions  have  beconio  lo  a  mtain  ^ 

?f «'  .  . .       . 

in  the  popnlar  mitid. 

i  2.  For  what  rvaaoa  ooghl  ajhS^ 
U>  be  the  nilo  in  ntatUn  M  lautiaD  ? 
For  the  rcuQo,  that  ll  onsht  to  bt  b 
in  ail  affain  of  i^ovcRtnifaL  JU  a 
govomment  onghl  to  nudia  M>  & 
linetiun  of  p(>r«Qiu  of  daoM  n  tkt 
itreoglh  of  llieir  clidiua  00  i^*^ 

:,ixiAild  bo  made  lo  Learai  MlclfH 
)'^lMiU^  with  tlie  same  preiwin  ini 
all ;  which,  it  mutt  be  obeemd,  it  M 
nimie  by  wbieh  lea&t  aacrrfic*  is  osB- 
sioned  on  the  whole.  Uaovombtn 
kss  than  bis  Cur  (iiare  of  th*  Imclbi. 
some  other  person  ranst  anltr  nt* 
than  bis  share,  mid.  the  alleTiatiaal* 
tlie  one  is  not,  on  the  avntp.  n 
grfut  a  good  lo  him,  as  the  iaonxd 
{jresaure  upon  the  other  is  u  (A 
K[|Hality  of  t*      ' 


themlbRt  It  I 

..  —ana  efasSlTtf 

meanj  apportiDDiis  Af 

till!  cinonses  of  govemment,  fc  itn 
he  shall  feel  noitlier  more  iii>r  liB 
inconvenience  froia  hii  sbait  of  ^ 
than  ercry  other  powos  o- 


Gncnccs  frnm   hia.      This  stwidri 
e  other  -itandardB  of  peifeetlto.  W- 
licit  be  completely   realised ;  tat  Hn 


There  aro  ^rsotia,  hovertr,  who  «• 
not  content  with  the  gemend  P™^ 
ofjustice  OS  a  bade  to  gronndarwa 
finance  uDon,  but  muat  bar*  wteeftiit 
BB  they  think,  more  epecificdiy  qpo- 
priale  to  the  anly'ect  That  ta* 
pleases  Ihcm  is,  to  regard  fte  Hw 
paid  by  each  member  orthe  coBomlr 
as  an  equii-alent  for  value  tMrhnl  n 
Ibo  shape  of  aervii*  to  binissH;  so^ 
Ibevprcferto  rest  the  jnatlee  ofatkh^ 
each  contribute  in  pnwartin  lo  l<^ 
means,  upon  the  groond,  that  bs  wi' 
has  twice  aa  much  pswoity  tote  y» 
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t^cteJ,  rMcives,  on  nn  sccu 
l«(ion,  twice  u  mnch  proti 
ouht,  on  the  principle!  of  bargain  snd 
Mia,  to  pajF  twiro  ai  mncb  for  it. 
Since,  however,  the  aenunption  tliat 
imlclj-  for  the  pro- 


tection of  properly,  i>  not 
Iibentcly  adhered  to;  hii 


•dhennti  of  the  quid  pro  quo  pnncijile 
^  on  to  obaerre,  that  protection  being 

Suited  for  pemon  u  well  u  pmperty, 
1  eTerjbwj'i  person  receivinc  the 
Mune  amount  of  protedinn,  a  poll-tai 
ttf  a  R^ed  nun  jter  bead  in  a  proper 

Suivalent  for  this jiart  of  the  benenta 
eoTrmmeat.  wliilc  tbo  remain  in  t; 
0  property,  should  bo 


paid  for  in  propnrtinn  to  pruncrly. 
Tliere  ia  in  thii  iCdJiutmcnt  a  falne  air 
of  Dica  adaptation,  verr  acccptaUe  tn 
■omo  mind*.  Itut  in  t£c  firat  place,  it 
i>  Dot  admiarible  that  the  protection  of 
IMnMni  and  that  of  property  aro  tlie 
•da  purposes  of  ^Tcmment.  The 
endiof  ROTrmmrnt  are  aa  comprehen- 
•ITS  at  thoBO  of  the  social  union.  'I'bej 
camnat  of  all  tho  good,  and  all  the  iiii' 
munitj  from  evil,  which  tlie  existence 
of  gorenimrnt  can  be  maile  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  bestow.     In 


indefinite,  and  mnklng  thcni  a  (ptiund 
of  practical  conclubtcinn,  is  peculiarly 
&TtUe  in  false  views  of  siicialqueBtiona. 
It  cannot  b«  adniicied,  that  la  be  pro- 
tected in  the  ownership  of  ten  times  as 
DMcb  property,  ii  tn  be  ten  times  as 
■Mcb  puKected.  Neither  can  il  be 
trtdy  i^d  that  the  pnrteetion  nf  lOOOI. 
»  year  eosta  the  State  ten  times  as 
nacb  M  that  of  ID0(.  a  year,  rather 
than  twice  as  much,  or  ciactlr  as 
nucL  The  same  judgex,  soldier), 
■aikiis,  who  protect  the  one  protect  the 
other;  and  the  larger  income  dor*  not 
Bcceasatily,  though  '' 


from  tbo  i)rotection  of  government,  wb 
should  hflTe  to  vonsider  who  would 
■uflrr  most  if  that  protection  wcm 
withdrawn  :  to  which  qavstion  if  any 
answer  could  bo  made,  it  uiust  be,  th:iC 
those  would  snRer  most  who  wore 
weakest  in  mind  or  body,  oithar  tiy 
natuia  or  by  position.  Indeed,  such 
persons  would  almost  infallibly  be 
■laves.  If  there  wero  any  justice, 
therefore,  in  the  theory  of  justice  now 
under  coatideration,  those  who  are 
least  capable  nf  helping  or  defending 
thetiiselTes,  licing  those  to  whom  tho 
protection  of  government  is  tho  most 
indiapenHible,uugbl  topav  the  greater 
share  of  its  prici; :  the  revorse  of  tlie 
true  idea  iif  ^atributiva  justice,  which 
consists  not  in  liiiitntini;  but  in  n>- 
drOKaing  the  inequalities  and  wrong*  of 

Ooveniment  must  be  regarded  as  >o 

S [^-eminently  n  concern  of  all,  that  to 
termlne  who  am  most  interested  in 
it  is  of  no  real  importance.  If  a  person 
or  class  uf  persons  receivo^  naatl  a 
share  of  the  bencRt  as  mokes  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  queiitiou,  tlicrc  is 
something  else  than  toiatiun  which  is 
amiwi,  and  tho  thing  to  bo  dono  is  to 
remedy  tliD  defect,  instead  of  recognis- 
ing it  and  making  it  a  ground  fur  de- 
maniling  less  taxes.  As,  in  a  cane  of 
Toluntary  subncription  for  a  purpose  in 
which  all  are  interested,  all  are  thought 
to  liave  done  their  part  fairly  when 
each  has  contributed  according  (o  hia 
meant,  that  is,  has  made  an  equal 
sacrifice  for  the  cammon  object;  in 
like  manner  should  this  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  compnlsory  contributions :  and 
it  it  superflnous  la  look  for  a  mors  in- 
~ '''    groand  to  rest  the 


r,polic 


ibe  labour  and  expense  of  the  protcc 
tion,  or  the  feelings  of  the  prolccled 
penon,  or  any  other  definite  thing  be 
made  the  standard,  there  is  no  such 
piaportion  as  the  one  supposed,  nor 
•ny  other  definable  proportion.  If  we 
wanted  to  eatimnio  tho  degrees  of 
iMDcfit  vUch  difierent  persons  dai'm 


,  Wiclher    be  demanded  from  all,  we  haie  next  to 


whether  this  it 


n  fact  d< 


centago  on  his  pecuniary  means.  Many 
pemms  maintain  tho  negative,  saying 
that  a  t^Dth  part  taken  from  a  small 
incoioe  is  a  ueavier  burthen  than  tbo 
tame  fraction  deducted  from  ono  moch 
Ist^r ;   and  ou  this  is  groundod  tho 
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itgf  popntar  Kieme  of  «bt  b  dOai 
■  gnwltiatod  prapctty-tas,  vk.  >a  in- 
eoDW  tH  in  vUeh  the  p««< 


munn.  in  tdditiu  1 
a  lit  b*  (UImI,  far  Du 
a_  .Jtiulet  of  hixnn  c< 


I 


Mwd  fimn  iDimiei,  and  u_ 

wUch  tmwbM,  in  enr  n  mail  •  d*- 
graa,  t^tn  dM  wt—riM  «f  Hfe.  Ito 
takeathiMMBd  •  jew  (tan  tb«  pi» 
MMW  of  tan  tboDund,  vodU  Mt  da- 
(ri*«  Um  of  aoTtUiig  raallf  ooodadTa 
ahbwtotba  nqiport  or  to  tin  eonfcrt 
«r«zWanM;  aDdifancliwniMtetka 
aflwtof  takme  ftra  pomidi  Inaii  oaa 
vkoM  iBOMiiaU  fU^,  tba  aaoriBca  re- 
wdnd  frgn  tiw  laat  it  not  only  graatar 
flun,  bat  eDtinly  inctnnineimraUa 
«lth,  Aat  impoawl  apes  tha  fint.  Tb« 
mde  of  B^natiDg  tMe  inaqMStiaa  «( 
m  iniah  aaaaa  to  ba  tba  noat 


the  Biwwiifca  «f  lift,  tintoxad.  8^ 
pnaa  OOL  ft  jw  to  ba  nfioiaiit  to  pn>- 
*fda  Oa  imnb«  of  panoiu  ordinarilr 
aappMlwl  (h)B  •  nngta  Income,  inlh 
tba  rcqulritea  of  life  and  health,  and 
with  protection  BgiunithabitDal  bodily 
anffenng,  bnt  not  with  unj  indnlgBnce. 
I'hia  then  ahoiild  be  maile  the  mini- 
mnm,  and  incomPB  eiceeding  it  ibould 
pny  iaitt  not  upon  theirwhole  smoant, 
bat  npon  the  eurplos.  If  the  tii  be 
ten  per  cent,  an  income  of  601.  shonld 
be  conndered  u  ■  net  income  of  1 01., 
and  charged  with  IJ.  »  jaar,  while  an 
income  of  lOOOJ.  should  be  charged  ni 
one  of  95DI.  Each  wonld  then  pa;  a 
fixed  proportion,  not  of  hii  whole 
tneane,  but  of  hia  aiiperSuities.*  An 
(ncome  not  exceeding  501.  should  not 
be  taxed  at  all,  either  directi;  or  bj 
taxes  on  necraaariea  ;  for  ai  by  innpo- 
ailion  this  ia  the  amallest  income  which 
labour  ought  to  be  able  to  ccnnaiand, 
the  goTemmeDtonghtnottobe  apajty 

jurttiUy  adopled  bj  Mr.  GluJnnni  at  the 


inronH  Old;  ^tyt  ti 


iin.  me  rei)<UT*d  fot  neoBSaiiaK  iImM 

thai  piopnae  ;  aad  i1m  pw  mtOt 
hating  nnsv  tliui  neaBh^raaaa- 
»,  dinrt  BUT  pwt  tf  n  ta  i^d- 
-ea,  abmld   fiko  otbar  riifla  aa- 

twt  at  lUtia. 

aipawn   «l  Iha 

•  ha  eicmplioo  in  fanor  of  tba 
allnr incomaa  aliflultl  Kat^llUiLhr 
SI,  ^ohaii  fnnher  tliaD  lo  tb*  mset 
of  ..ioona  neadlul  fn  life,  heallh,  (si 
immunitT  from  bodilj  vaik.  If  fOL 
ft  ycnr  ia  anffioiont  {«bic&  laaf  la 
drinbted)  for  iheao  pDrp«*o«,aB  iooa* 

ml^.  iibiiuE  >U  tha  relief  it  la  *iililU 
lo,  compared  with  oat  of  lOOOL,  fcf 
being  taxed  dbIt  od  'iW  iiTlla  aiamail 
J  be  snid,  imleed,  lb«t  H  lak* 


lOttOl.  taken    from    10,0001.    | 


bni-k  11 


U  all  tot 


altogether,  and  eT«D  if  ti 
true  to  a  aufficient  estant,  lo  be  iBta» 
ibe  foundation  of  may  nile  of  taxati" 
Whether  the  person  irith  lQ,ODOf.  ■ 
year  carea  leaa  for  lOOOL  thai  tk 
person  with  onljr  lOOOJ.  a  Taar  can* 
fnr  lOOJ.,  and  if  ao,  bow  tomh  la^ 
does  nnt  Appear  to  tne  capable  of  he^ 
decided  vith  the  degree  of  onbintyca 
which  a  tegislstoror  a  Gnanciara*^ 

Some  indeed  contend  that  tba  ida 
□f  proportional  taxntioD  beua  hankr 
upon  the  moderaCe  than  upon  the  laigt 


dace  ibe  payer  to  »  lower  gnde  d 
socialmnlc.  The  (act  anpean  ta  ■» 
more  than  queationable.  Bot  ma  a^ 
mittiog  it,  1  object  to  ita  baag  cm- 
eidered  incumbent  oo  gonnaMt  to 
ahape  ita  courae  bv  anch  cooaadeialio* 
....  tba  nrtka  tfcri  Mdal 


D  racogniae  b 


J  all  pcnoBi  vitb  m 
mnch  cqnalitT  u  poMibl«;  but  ihoir 
iBCiiGeM  of  tbe  imaf^iur;  dignity  de- 
pendent «n  expnm,  it  um,j  Bpara  itwlf 
the  tmiUa  of  catinutinK' 

Botlk  in  Eigland  ud  on  the  Conti- 
■mt  a  gndnsUd  propartj-tai  liu 
baa  i4>ocalcd,  on  Ibe  avowed  ktoudiI 
tint  tha  aUte  dumiil  lua  the  initni- 
■icnt  of  tazatioo  u  a  msans  of  miti- 
gating tin  inequolitici  of  waaltli.  I 
■m  aa  doiTOUi  u  any  one,  tbnt  rneani 
■konld  ba  taken  to  diminish  tbue  in- 
•qualitica,  but  not  ao  ■■  to  relicce  the 
prodigal  at  the  eipanae  of  the  prudent. 
To  lax  t^  larger  inconm  mt  ■  higher 
peromtage  than  Ika  nnaller,  ii  to  lay 
>  tax  en  induilrj  and  euODomj ;  to 
inpen  a  penalty  on  people  far  haTicg 
waned  harder  and  aaved  mors  than 
tbeir  naiEhbonn.  It  ii  not  the  for- 
tanea  which  are  earned,  but  thoae 
which  an  nneamed,  Ibut  it  ii  for  the 
pnUic  good  to  place  under  limitation. 
A  jntt  and  wine  legislalioa  weuld  ab- 
•tau  ftom  holdiDg  ont  molivea  fur 
LUg   rather   than  laTinK    tha 

q»  of  hoDCBt  eiertioii^    Ita  im- 

partiahgr  between  competitora  would 
conaiat  in  endeurooriiig  that  tbej 
ahooUl  aU  itart  lair,  and  not  in  han^- 
in^  a  weight  upon  the  awift  to  dimi- 
nieb  the  diitance  between  them  and 
tiia  alow.  Uany,  indeed,  fail  with 
gmtcT  eSbrte  than  thoae  wiih  which 
othera  succeed,  not  Irom  difference  of 
mciiti,  bat  difference  of  anporluniilBs  ; 
bat  if  all  were  done  which  it  would  bo 
in  the  ^oaer  of  a  good  goTemment  to 
dp,  by  inatmction  aixd  b^  legislation, 
to  diminiik  this  inequalitj  of  oppgr- 


tnnitiea,  the  diScrencea  of  fbrtone  aiia- 

ine  from  people'i  own  earninca  could 

juatlj  give  umbrage.      With  re- 


OENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXATION. 
ilupuflaBca  IB  Dr  can  be  determined  by 
•nomt  of  expenditnre.  Uoremment 
«(teht  to  aet  an  example  of  rating  all 
things  at  their  true  ts1u<?,  and  richea, 
therefore,  at  the  worth,  for  tomfort  or 
vlnaure,  of  the  ihingi  which  they  will 
Mry:  and  on^t  not  to  uiiclion  the 
TnJgarity  of  prinDg  them  tor  the  pitiful 
TBiiity  <n  being  known  to  jnaieaa  ifcem, 
«r  the  paltry  ibanie  of  being  ausfECted 
ts  be  withmit  them,  the  presiding  mo- 
tneaoftbree-fmirthaaf  tbeeipeailiture 
af  the  middle  elaiaee.  The  aBcri6cca 
of  leal  oenJbrt  or  indnlgenco  which 


aped  to  the  large  furlnnca  acquired  by 
gilt  or  iuheiiumce,  (he  power  of  be- 
queathing ia  one  of  thoae  privilegea 
of  property  which  are  lit  aubjects  lor 
regulalion  on  grounds  of  j^ntrul  ei- 
pedienuy  ;  and  1  bare  already  aug- 
geated,*  sa  a  poisiblo  mode  of  re- 
atraining  the  accumulation  of  larcu 
Ibrtnaea  in  the  banda  of  thoHe  who 
have  not  earned  them  hy  exertion,  a 
limitation  of  the  amount  which  any 
ooa  pcTMD  abould  be  permitted  to 
by  gitl,  bequest,  or  inheritance. 


chapter)  that  collateral  inherit^ince  in 
case  of  intebtacy  sboulil  cease,  and  the 
propertT  escheat  to  the  state,  I  con- 
ceive that  inherilancei  and  legacies, 
eiceeding  n  certain  amouot,  arehigbiy 
proper  aulfji-cta  for  tautioD :  and  that 
the  revenue  Inira  them  slioold  be  aa 
great  as  it  can  be  made  without  giTing 
riite  to  evasiims,  hy  dmation  during 
life  or  concealment  of  property,  such 
as  it  would  be  imposaible  adequately 
to  clieck.  The  principle  of  CTadnalioo 
(as  it  iacaUed,)  that  ia,  of  loT;'ing  a 
larger  jieicentnge  on  a  larger  aum, 
though  ila  application  to  general  taxa- 
tion would  be  in  my  opinion  objeclioa- 
able,  seems  to  me  both  just  and  ex- 
pedient as  applied  to  legacy  and  in- 
heritance duties. 

The  objection  to  a  graduated  pro- 
perty-tax appliee  in  an  nggravaled 
degree  to  the  proposition  of  an  excln- 
siva  tax  on  what  is  called  "realized 
property,"  that  is,  projmrty  not  Ibrm- 
iDg  a  part  of  any  capital  engaged  in 

business,  or  rather  '-  "-  -' -J— 

the  superii 

land,  iho  p       .    __   ., _,  ._ 

mortgage,  and  shares  (I  prenumi;)  in 
joint-slock  compuiiea.  Exct'pt  the 
prnponal  of  spplyiDg  a  rpgnc;  to  the 
nHtional  debt,  no  such  pii1|iablc  vioW- 

BufiiciLut  support  in  taia  conatry, 
during  the  present  genemiion,  to  m 
regarded  aa  aithin  the  domain  of  dia> 
cuaiiian.  It  has  not  tbe  paUiatitni  e( 
•Sapia,boekll.eli.li, 
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a  gwdutcd  prapnrtT-Ux,  dwtaT  ter- 
ing  the  tnuthm  on  (bcaa  but  mbh  to  : 
bur  it;  for  "ruUied  propra^"  in- 
ahld««  the  ftr  larger  portion  of  tb* 
prcprfiiaii  uwle  for  thoM  iriio  an  qb- 
aUe  to  work,  and  eouditi,  in  great 
t,  ^  exlremel^r  naall  fractiani.    I 


SSi!,"; 


than  that  the  m^or  part  of 


tboM  om}f  b«f^  to  paj  dMtrpnpor- 
tioD  after  iMiiug  (rem  htniWM^  and 
if  dm  nenr  tattn  AaM  he  sxcnaed 
fima  it  ahogetber.  Bot  e<raD  thia  doe* 
not  ^M  an  adequate  idea  of  the  in- 
jsrtieeef  tkepropoeilion.  Ilw  burthen 
thai  exetgnelj'  thtown  on  the  ownen 
of  the  nnaller  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
tiie  ooaunmutf,  would  not  even  be  a 
bartlten  on  tut  elau  Ot  penom  in 
pwMliwl  taoMmaa,  bat  would  fall 
•WMtitrah  Ml  tbdae  wbo  happened  to 
oonypOM  it  iriMm  tka  tax  wai  laid  on. 
A* Had  and  thoaa  particnlarnoniidee 
wnold  thenoefarth  yield  a  nnaller  net 
IncMM  talatin);  to  the  general  inte- 
nM  of  e^tal  and  to  &  proflti  of 
trade ;  the  balance  would  rectify  iImU 
br  a  porm&Dent  depreciation  o1'  thoiie 
kind*  of  property.  Future  buyers 
would  acquire  laud  uid  lecurities  at  a 
reduction  of  price,  equivalent  to  Ihe 
peculiar  fax,  which  tax  thej  would, 
tbcrcfore,  cacape  from  pajin^;  while 
the  Driginn]  [waieBaori  would  remain 
burlfaeneJ  with  it  even  ailer  panins 
with  the  property,  unce  they  waulil 
have  aold  their  land  or  KGuritiea  at  a 
Idu  of  value  equiralent  to  the  fce- 
limple  of  the  tax.  Ila  impoiition 
WDulil  thus  bo  tantamount  to  tbo  con- 
fiacBlion  furpuhlic  uacsof  apercentBge 
of  their  properly,  equal  to  the  percent- 
%ae  laid  on  their  incoms  br  the  lax. 
Tnat  auch  a  propontion  abould  find 
any  favour,  ii  a  atrikin^  inatance  of 
the  want  of  conscience  m  mattem  of 
taxatioD,  resulting  from  the  abaence 
of  any  Eied  principlei  in  the  public 
mind,  and  of  any  indication  of  a  senn 
of  juatiee  on  the  mlyect  in  the  general 
conduct  of  govemmeDta,  Sboud  the 
•chline  ever  enliat  a  large  party  in  ila 


Whether  tbs 

ritthlfolly  be  <  _ 
in  inuTiDCi  drrivvd 
cQl,  it  part  of  tlu) 

i)uc«lion. 


ofihc 
III,  whether  life 
unljrclod  tu  the 
ai  perpetual 


jnince :  yet  jt  Jow  aot  I  riliMi<l  Ji_ 
violate  the  nil  T^it  liinlhM  nMJJIIi.i 
be  in  profnrtioa  to  mMBfi  miBfct 
ii  nid  that  a  tempomj  iBMHft«||hb« 
to  be  taxed  lev  than  a  panHM^Mki; 
the  reply  ia  irreaistible,  that  it  ii  tnd 
Icxs ',  for  the  income  which  kMi  edr 
len  YcarB  paya  the  tax  only  ten  7«f% 
while  thai  which  laati  loremrpui 
for  ever.  On  thia  point  aoma  iaaaoll 
refonnera  are  guilty  of  a  graet  bSM]. 
They  contend  that  incomM  «i^  w 
be  neeesaed  to  the  income-lax  B*t  ii 
proportion  to  their  annual  "■«f«i«*,  bM 
to  iheir  capitalized  value :  that  fw 
einniple.  if  the  value  of  a  petpetell 
annuity  of  lOOi.  ia  30001.,  and  a  lift 
annuity  of  the  earns  anraont  hou 
worth  only  half  the  number  of  jeai? 
purchuBe  i-ould  only  be  sold  tlK  ISOKi 
the  perpetual  incoma  ahoold  p^ytirile  . 
aa  much  per  cent  incane4ax  at.tb* 
tcnninablc  income  ;  if  the  oM  |M 
10/.  a  year,  the  other  ahonld  p^enur 
bl,  but  in  thia  argnmeBt  tian  M 
the  obvioni  oversight,  that  it  i^» 
the  iDcomea  by  One  ataadaid  nd  Oe 
payinenfi   by  another; 


the   paymenta.      An   annsity  i 


GENERAL  PBINCTPMS  OF  TAXATION. 

All  aMCTnplH  to  catabKih  ( 


lent,  117  nip|xiritloi 


aOOM.  oueht,  it  is  allef;v<),  to  ba  Uicd 
twice  mil  bighlj  as  ons  which  a  only 
worth  1 MXU,  and  no  Afwrtion  od  be 
Biore  unqucglionable ;  but  it  is  for- 
(Ottcn  that  tbe  incomo  north  30001. 
p«7i  to  the  Buppaud  income-tax  101. 
-  — ^r  in  perpftaity,  which  it  eoniva- 
"■■  ■  — •(..■■hiletiio 
=  >iimolW. 
coly  during  the  life  of  its  amicr,  which 
Mt  tha  aame  calrnlution  \i  ■  tbIus  of 
IMN.,  and  could  actually  be  bought  for 
dMt  antn.  Alreotly,  therefarp,  tbo  in- 
come which  ii  only  half  hh  valuable, 
Pnooly  halfaamach  to  (he  tax  ;  and 
m  addition  to  thin  its  annaiil  quota 
wen  >«iliie»d  from  101.  to  51.,  it  would 
paj,  not  half,  but  a  fourth  part  only  of 
the  paymmt  demanded  from  (he  WT- 
pBtnJ  income.  To  make  it  jiut  tliat 
tbe  one  income  abould  pay  only  h^f 
■B  nnch  per  annum  aa  Ibe  other,  it 
woald  bo  neoeraary  that  it  ihonld  pay 
tbat  half  for  the  Boms  period,  that  ie, 


r  oflc 


The  rale  of  payment  which  thia 
■ehool  of  financial  refomicn  contend 
tar,  would  be  Teiy  proper  if  the  tux 
wen  only  to  be  levied  once,  ti>  meet 
Wine  national  ■.■mergenc)'.  On  the  1  lOOf.  frinn  b 
prindple  of  requiriDg  from  all  pnyrm 
Mi  equal  aacrifice,  every  peraoii  who 
hul  anything  betanging  to  him.  re- 
venicHiera  included,  would  be  called 
on  br  a  payment  ptnportioiied  tu  iht 
preaent  vilne  of  hin  pnipirly.  1 
wonder  it  dora  not  occur  to  the  re- 
Ibmert  in  quettinn,  Ihnt  prLi'iaely  be- 
es nee  thii  principle  of  nesesimeut 
woald  ha  joat  in  the  caw  ul'  a  pay- 
ment made  once  for  all,  it  cannot 
poaaiUj  be  jnat  for  a  permanent  tax. 
VVbeo  each  peyB  only  oncf ,  one  ptraon 
psyanooltenertban  annthvr;  and  the 
proportian  which  would  be  juat  in  that 
case,  cannot  alio  be  ju>t  if  one  person 
Laa  to  niako  the  payment  only  once, 
■nd  the  other  aeTeral  limes.  Thin, 
'iB  type  of  the  ca>e  which 


ahcrt,  (hal  n  proportional  tax  is  not  a 
proportional  tax — are  mantlcBtly  ub- 
siird.  The  claim  does  not  rut  on 
groundii  of  aHtlimetic,  but  of  hnman 
wanta  and  fcelinga.  It  ii  not  bccouio 
the  temporary  nnnnitant  baa  mnaller 
nicana.  but  bccauio  be  haa  gtoater 
ncceaittiefl,  that  he  o^'^ht  to  be  aa- 
■essed  at  a  lower  rst/^. 

In  Bpilo  of  the  nominal  equality  of 
income.  A,  an  annuitant  of  IDOUI.  a 
year,  cunnot  go  well  afford  to  piiy  luOI. 
out  nf  it,  aa  B  who  derivci  tbo  B^mo 
annual  aum  fnuii  heritable  property ; 
A  having  uaaally  a  demand  on  his 
income  which  B  ha*  not,  namely,  to 
provide  by  aoving  for  childnin  or 
olhera ;  to  which,  in  the  ca>c  of 
aalarie*  or  proleBHional  ):ains,  muit 
generally  be  added  a  provinon  for  bin 
yearn;  while  H  may  expend 
Pitliont  ini'iuy  to 
[II  have  it  all  to 
bctlow  on  oihon  alter  bis  death.  If 
A,  in  order  to  meet  these  ciigciicifii, 
UybySOW.ofhisincome,  to  take 


700/..  iiiice  it  must  be 
I  that  part  <inly  of  bis 


•ctDsIlj  occon. 
cornea  pay  ibe  tax  ai  much  ofUne 
tbaa  tbe  temporary  ones,  ai  a  pei 
petoity  axceedB  the  certain  or  m 
certain  length  of  lii 
IhadoiUioBtrf  the  if 


which  fon 


throw  it  rateably  on  what  ho  speTids 
and  on  what  he  uYeg,  abating  TOl. 
from  big  conaiiniption  and  301.  from 
his  annmil  garing,  then  indeed  hia 
iiumediate  sacrifice  would  be  proiior- 
tionaltv  the  same  as  It's:  but  then 
his  ch'ildr^n  or  bis  old  age  would  ix 
worae  provided  for  ia  consequence  of 
tbo  lax.  Tbe  capila!  gum  which 
would  be  accuniulateil  for  them  would 
Ik  one-tenth  legg,  and  on  the  reduced 
income  aflbrded  by  thia  reduced  ca- 
pital, they  would  be  a  lecond  lima 
charged  with  ii]Come-tai ;  while  B'f 
heirs  would  only  be  charged  once. 

The  principle,  tbei^forc,  of  equality 
of  taxation,  inteipn:ted  in  ilj  only 
just  sense,  equality  nf  sacrifice,  re- 
quires that  a  person  who  has  no  means 
of  pioriding  lor  old  age,  or  fur  thofe 
in  whom  he  ia  intereited,  except  hy 
•aviog  from  iocome,  ahould  have  tua 


11  cquTilant  to  u  imnmliatB  pay- 
ment <4  a  fccoDd  three  per  cent  od 
tb*  principal.     Bo  tlut  vtule  nnpre- 1 
dnctm  cipcndilara  paji  oclj  thn«  '  oik.  -sbU  node  at 
ptrccDt,  nviog*  pay  bi  per  c«nt :  or  [  <«i   dtsem  Uw   name     (f  "fai 
mora  comctl;,  Uuee  per  cent  on  the     the  fea. 
wbcic,  and  another  three  per  rent  ra         No  * 
the  lemuniBg  ainetT-mtia.    The  djF^    vlk! 
ftiTW*    thni    rraattil  to    thr   diud.     m  - ' 
TanlaiK  c^  pcadotce  ud 

■ot  OUT  imf^tic  but  cqJBit.  To  t3i  nl':-:i>  tzri '.^  aattrv  tttitttjUam 
the  anu  ixvMcd,  and  aftuvanb  lai  rwjulitd,  cooU  b*  s»  ana^nd  M> 
alio  the  ptQcndi  of  the  innvtaent.  ii  jTetfut  the  txtmfAm  froa  hi| 
to  tax  lae  nBe  pertioo  of  the  ci^n-  Uken  fraadolrat  aliaalMt  •(  if 
tnhntor'i  iceaiu  r«i(«  onr.  The  nTin^  sith  oaa  haai  aM  ^i( 
pdncipal  ud  the  mtoivM  cudM  inu  de'bt  with  IW  othrr.  orW^^ 
both  tognlMT  fora  part  of  his  re~  bg  ia  the  fcUowin;  i^ar  v^U 
■outcea:  iher  are  ihc  aaaie  poruoa  br#ii  p»ed  tai-fie«  aa  mraf  afc 
tnteeoNnteJi:  il' be  haa  the  ilut*?!.  rear  pvcediaf:.  If  chi*  diStaitT«M 
it  il  beiant  he  atetami  frnn  i»r=(:  be  pnv<nnted,  the  iMa  ■>■"»  ■! 
the  principal ;  if  he  cpeadi  the  i-ttb-  ctmr^raities  *rimag  Inn  ila  ^ 
cipal,  ba  doe*  ac*  nseiir  the  ia-  fvadte  cbun  of  tcmporarr  W^ 
tcmt.  Yrt  brcaiMt  be  e»»  da  eiti*»  ainea:  incwnee.  wqqU  1iii'[)  ir:  fc 
of  the  two,  he  ii  taied  aa  if  be  ,  iw*  tr mpota/j  ?a:i»n  fcn«  •■  id 
ooM  do  both.aBd  coaU  h«>*  tkaldaim  to  li^ucr  tamaa    thi 


'( 
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ant  incomei,  except  id  ao  fu  h 
'  poiwoDn  u«  DKire  nUed  upon  to 
,  the  enemption  of  what  ihcy  do 
would  fill?  utij^  the  dsira. 
if  no  plan  can  b«  deTued  for  the 
n)tiaiiof*i:tTuluTiogs,rafGcieDt)7 
mm]  lisbilitj  to  fnai,  it  ii  ceoei- 

u  the  next  thinf^  in  point  of 
ce,  to  take  into  account  in  mmm- 
hi  tax,  what  the  different  clomei 
mtribnton  ought  tc  lave.  And 
I  would  probably  be  no  other 
»  of  doing  this  than  the  rongh 
diant  of  two  diflennt  rates  of 
Bsent.  Thera  woithl  be  great 
nky  in  takiug  into  account  dif- 
«e*  of  dniaEioii  between  one  ter- 
■U«  jncome  and  another ;  and  in 
M«t  &»qiient  caK,  that  of  incomes 
odant  on  life,  di%rence(of*ge  and 
h  wmld  cooalitute  such  extreme 
Ht7  as  it  would  be  impoaaible  to 

popar  cogniiance  of  It  would 
kblj  be  Decenary  to  be  content 

one  nniform  rate  for  all  incomea 
iheritance,   and  unother  uniform 

fcr  all  tfaoee  which  necetmrilr 
inale  with  the  life  of  the  indi- 
Siing  the   proportion  be- 


I    the     two    I 


thei« 


tablj  be  Mmething  ac 
apa  a  deductjon  of  onc-fonrin  m 
ir  of  life-incomes  wocld  be  ae  tiltla 
lionable  aa  any  which  conld  be 
L  it  being  thna  aanuned  that  one- 
h  of  »  life-inctmie  is,  on  the 
in  of  alt  agea  and  italeg  of 
D,  a  tmtable  proportion  to  be  laid 
■  a  iRoTiflioD  for  aucceaaors  and 
Id  age* 

Ir.  Babbard.  tlH  fltM  panoB  who,  M  a 
leal  Ie(litB>ar.  baa  allcoiptad  tba  rectl- 
«  ar  the  iDont  tu  «  princlpla  of 
■aebablr- — .  -^ 


■taakil  (SKI 
trial  and  pnTn 


"k: 


capital,  and  of  a  perpetual  characlec, 
and  the  remaining  part  ai  remune- 
ratiaa  for  the  ikiU  and  labour  of 
■□penntendence.  The  lurplni  bejond 
interest  depends  on  the  life  of  the  in- 

■avlnii  eObatad  out  of  InductrlaL  tneonioa  are 

whldi  wooJd  bt  aiaviaed  nndsr  thma  Ivd 
elaaita  bviof  EwaHy  aqual,  the  adjustment  La 
ttaopUOsd  bj  strlklof  off  eDManlli  aa  allhcr 

DM-'lbM.  the  ammhie  laiiiaBt  uf  Indus- 
trial InoaoHS."  PrepoHl  Raport  (p.  iIt.  of 
lb*  Repen  add  EtMsdc*  e(  tb*  CoamlUH 


M  It  can  ba  snbttaalUtad.  It  aflbrds  a 
fnund  for  tb*  ptaetieal  efloctadeik  i 


ISTmpnipw 


Dt  admh  that  Ib^ 

... _,JiiB  oo  thsMMn) 

er  thtir  balna  bU^mJ  ut  lan  tbk 


praetlcabla,  an  aqoal  i>Eria««. 


^Tidoal,  and  ei 
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m  on  hi*  ccotinmiiM  than  if  b 

id  i»  entitW  to  Ota  any  B|I „ . 

gxemption  allcnred  to 

''*■""'■  *  8  S.  Before  leavine  the  n^Ktif 
EqualitT  of  TaxadoD.  1  bibI  i  iwit 
that  ibere  (le  casM  in  lAid)  atnft/m 

ofiUpracaricNUtien.  AniacoinaKlad  may  benuule  to  it,   i  imaiiteillj  mtA 

•ana   not    nnimiil    yidtdtai*  wtj  ibat  cqiutl  juttioe  whicdiw^Cimi^ 

radnca  to  mthitie,  or  ev«D  Min*e(t  into  iroric  of  tbe  rnl».     Sopni  li§i  Um 

■  kai,  ii  not  tM  MUM  thing  to  the  »  a  kind  of  iuoooiB  iilaih  initBiirtj 

tttlim  of  IIm  poueMnr  a«  a  petnw-  leoda  to  iocraaw,  withcot  or  aw 

Bsnt  iDEOma  «f  lOOOI.  a  jear^  ana  tim    or  Mcrifioa  on  the  pilrftke 

diondi  Ml  as  average  of  rean  it  naj  nwnen;  thoM   ownon  anaaiaiit  ■ 

jiala  lOOOt.  a  jmt.     if  life-lncDHHa  clua  in    dw  coammot^,  nHna  ik 

veraaaawedat  thrae-fonrthi  of  their  natural  roone  of  things  imifcuwiiir 

■mont,  tb*  profita  of  bonntn^  after  pnrirliea.  con  nidi  ently   inth  co^l* 

dadoDtuc  interait  on  capital,  ihoold  inwivenf-saun  lliciravnpait.  Iiwi 

not  only  M  aaaeaaed  at  thRe-fborthi,  n  esse  it  wonli]  be  no  nel^tedlt* 

Iwt  iMwd  MY,  on  that  anenment,  a  principle  nn  whicli .  piitaiB  pRfB^ 

lower  ntta.    Or  perha;*  the  claimi  of  U}cronDded,if  th«  atataifaaMif^ 

ioidn  in  tUt  reapoct  migfat  be  tnffi-  pnate  this  increaa*  at  ■Mlih.ii|il 

dentl;  met  by  allowiiig  tha  deduction  of  it,  aa  it  aiiaea.     TUm  iwMbiI 

vt  •    fcoflh  OB   dw   entira  iooome,  properiT  be  taking  mifjtiu^  b^jas 

intanat inehidad.  bo^ ;  it  wonld  nwrfi  k 

nieaa  an  tba  chief  caaM,  of  Mdi- '-  ' — ■•■- ^^  - 

iiai7oeenn«Bea,la  vhkfa  anydiffictd^ 

•liMa  in  intoipralingtbe  mr  '       * 

•qnatt^oftAsatloB.   Ilia  prep 

to  be  pot  npoB  i^  an  we  have 

tba  praeadTiig  exanpla,  ii^  that  people 

dioiild  ha  tued,  not  in  proporiion  to 

nrbat  tliey  have,  bat  to  idiat  thc^  can 

aflbrd  lo  apend.    It  ii  no  objection  to  at  nil  tinii-B  tending 

tbii  principle  (bat  we  cannot  apply  it  hicumca  of  luDillarda 

coiiaislentlr  to  at!  caiei.     A  pcraou  both  u  greater  nmonnt  and'a  ._ 

with    a    lifc'inconie   nod    prccarioui  proportion  of  the  reiilth  of  lb*  a» 

health,  or  <rbo  bn*  ninny  punona  dp-  inuiiily.  inikpendently  of  any  Indfe 

pend[ng  on  hia  exertions,  muat,  if  be  or    nullnv    incurred    by     '         '  ~ 

wiahcs  lo  provide  for  tbem  afier  hia  Tbcj  grow  rithcr,  an  !t  i 

lieatb,  be  more  rigidly  economical  than  sleep, 


bo^ ;  It  wonld  iMnIr  he  «»lf«|«i 

acce^aaofweallKvnatcdlvAi*'    I 

iluoai,  to  tbe  banafit  of  «DaQt.  h  I 

:    ileadof  aUowingit  to  b»oaDwa»M-  I 

<    tmxati  qtpmdaga  to  the  licfata  rfa 


Now 


'«t«^7tha«dl 
Hie  ordinal;   pingnia  M  a 


amount,  w[thaatro»gc( 
lew  claim*  upon  bim ;  aod  if  it  be 
conceded  that  [nxntion  cannot  accom- 
nodate  itseir  to  tbcae  distiactione,  it 
b  aip^ed  tliat  there  ia  no  uie  in  at- 
tending lo  any  liistincliona,  where  the 
abaolule  amounl  nf  income  is  tboenme. 
Bui  the  difficulty  of  doing  perfect 
juatice,  ia  no  reason  againtt  doing  aa 
nincb  **  wscan.  Tbongb  it  maybe 
a  hnrilebip  to  an  annuilant  whose  life 
is  only  n  orlh  Htc  years  purcbaae,  to  he 
allowed  no  greater  abnlemcnt  than  ia 
gntiited  lo  one  n-hose  life  i*  worth 
twenty,  it  is  better  for  him  aren  ao. 


without  working,  tUtlDg, 
lizing.  What  cbtim  ban  Ibg, 
■nn  Iho  genernl  principle  of  mdi 
jufltice,  to  Ibis  acceasioD  of  richea'  h 
trhat  wonld  ibey  havQ  been  wiW' 
if  sDclcly  had,  from  the  bwinnv 
i-eaerved  the  right  of  taxing  tba  wa- 
taneoua  increaao  of  cent,  to  tbe  hi^ 
amount  required  by  jgnnncial  exu* 
cies7  1  admit  that  it  woald  be  m^ 
lo  coma  upon  eadi  indiridual  td 

nnd    lay   hold  of  the    inciease  ml 

might  be  found  to  hnvo  taken  jpha  ■ 
its  rental ;  bccauxo  there  would  bc> 
nienna  of  disli aguish ing  in  indiod^ 
crtBCa,  between  an  iiicrenM  «»i< 
Bolely  to  ibo  general  circunistanf*** 


■OGiBtri  >B^  one  which  wu  the  efibct 
of  ■kill  ftDd  cipciiditurc  on  the  part  of 

tha  proprietor.    The  only  admiuible 
mode  of  proceeding  would   be  by  a 

EaenI  meainre.  The  lirat  atep 
mU  be  a  valuation  of  all  the  laud 
in  Iha  country.  The  pretent  value  of 
■11  land  ihouIJ  be  eiempt  finm  the 
tn;  bnt  afteran  interval hadelnpsed, 
I   Mciety  had   ' 


in    popDlaCioa    and  capital,   a   rough 
•rtunale  mi^t  be  mode  of  the  spon- 
le  which   hod  accrueil 

sragD  price  of  nruduce 
cntenim:  if  that  ha:l 


tbaai 
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alwayi  been  conrenedly  liable  to  bo 
railed  or  towered  without  reference  to 
other  taxes.  In  tliese  conntries  no  one 
con  pretend  to  have  become  the  owner 
of  land  on  the  futh  of  norer  beins 
called  upon  to  pay  an  iiicreawd  lan£ 
tax.  In  England  the  land-tax  baa  not 
varied  liDce  the  early  part  of  the  loat 
century.  Tlie  Inat  act  of  tlio  legiala- 
tnre  in  relation  to  iti  amount,  was  to 
dimitiish  it;  and  tliougb  the  aubae- 
quent  increase  in  the  rental  of  the 
country  has  befn  immonBc,  not  only 
lade.  '  frcna  agriculture,  but  from  the  growth 
of  towns  and  tlio  increaae  of  bniTdiiigs, 
the  Mccudancy  uf  laiidholdera  in  tho 
Ic^slature  has  prevented  any  tM  from 
being  impoeed,  ai  it  i>n  justly  might, 
upon  the  very  largo  portion  of  thii  in- 
crease  which  was  unearned,  and,  as  it 
were,  Bc<:identitl.  For  the  expectations 
thus  niisi^,  it  appears  lo  me  that  an 
amply  sufiicient  allowance  is  made,  if 
the  whole  increase  of  income  which  has 
accrued  during  this  long  period  from  a 


Ortfaia  the 
wmldbe  m 

riaen,  it  would  be  certain  that  rout  liail 
incnaaed,  and  (as  already  iihown)  vvoa 
ID  a  gieater  ratio  thau  the  rite  of 
price.  On  this  and  other  data,  an 
Approximate  esliniate  might  be  lUaJo, 
hoar  mncb  value  had  been  added  to 
Um  land  of  the  conntT7  by  natural 

lBnd4a'x,  which  for  fear  of  mmcalcn- 
tation  shoald  be  cnnsiderally  wilhi 


«  natural  Ti 


thus  indicated,  there  would  j  sacrifice,  is  hold  sacred  frai 


if  Dot  touching  any 
increase  of  income  which  might  ha 
the  reault  of  capltnl  expended  or  in- 
dnxtry  exerted  bv  tbo  proprietor. 

Bat  though  tfiere  cuuld  bu  no  ques- 
tioa  as  to  the  justice  of  taxing  the  in- 
crease of  rent,  if  society  had  avowedly 
TcaerTod  the  right,  lias  not  society 
wnred  that  right  by  not  exercising  It? 
In  England,  for  example,  have  not  all 
«fao  bought  laud  for  the  last  century 
or  more,  given  value  not  only  for  the 
existing  income,  but  for  Ihe  prospei:lii 
of  incueasc,  under  an  implied  assurance 
of  being  only  taxed  in  the  same  pro- 
portion with  other  incomes'i'  This 
nbjeclion,  in  no  far  as  valid,  has  a  dif- 
fennt  di^^rec  of  validity  in  different 
vonnlnei ;  depending  ou  the  degree  of 
desnclude  into  which  pmcicty  haa  al- 
lowed a  right  to  fall,  wliirh,  as  no  one 
oan  doaht,  it  once  folly  possessed-  In 
most  countries  of  Eun>iH',  the  right  l'> 
tnke  by  loinlion,  as  exigency  miRht 
reqairr,  an  indcBnile  portion  of  tlio 
l«nt  of  land,  has  never  been  allowed  to 
■lumber.  In  several  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent the  land-tax  forms  a  large  prO' 
portion  of  llie  pnbliu  revenues,  and  hat 


"/pe- 
culiar taxation.  From  the  present 
date,  or  an;  subsequent  time  at  which 
tbe  logislaturo  may  think  iil  to  assert 
tbo  pHncijile,  I  see  uo  objectioa  to 
declaring  that  the  future  increment  of 
rent  should  bo  liable  to  special  taia- 
duing  which  all  injuutice  ti 


e  that  ii 


int  value  of  all  future  eipecla- 
ttoni.  With  reference  to  such  a  tax, 
perhaps  a  safer  criterion  than  either  a 
rise  of  rcnta  or  a  rise  of  the  price  uf 
cum,  would  bo  a  general  rise  in  the 

Erice  of  land.  It  would  be  easT  to 
eop  the  tax  within  the  amount  which 
would  hhIuco  tho  markul-vatne  of  land 
below  tbe  original  valuation :  and  up 
to  that  point,  whatever  the  amount  of 
the  tax  mi^ht  be,  no  injustice  would 
be  done  to  the  proprietors. 

I  G.  But  whatever  maybe  thonght 
of  the  legitimacy  of  making  the  Stale 
a  sharer  in  all  future  incream  of  rent 
from  natnral  causes,  the  existing  land- 
tax  (which  in  this  counlrr  imfortu- 
nately  is  verj  na^ll)  ought  not  tn  b» 
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nntdadH  ■  tax,  bat  ■■  m  rtat^ 
inbwwof  tbepubliai  KwtiiiB  it 
nnt,  tttuni  mm.  the  t 
tiN  Bute,  vliich  lu«  i 
'    MdputoTtlitt 

,  KM  thMild  HI. 

«  UkMBMptrt  «f  tbnrlAi*- 
■  to  axenpi  Uum  ftom  thair 
fiirAanof •venotboTlax.  Aiimll 
■Igkt  tha  tillu  (•  ngankd  m  ■  tu 
CO  IIm  lawUordi:  m  vail,  in  Bconl, 
vbeM  lU  BlBt«  tboug^  enlitUd  to 
tta  whole  watrf"-'-^ 


;  ef  the  ImL  gtn  awi^ 
ts  in^Tidiau,  rataiaiaf 


Ih*  grtir  tinv-taotli^  miglit   tbtM 


(«rt  <r  tkt  md,  doa*  not  n^  tha 
Mrt  of  U  Ui  J«t  right,  iqiarioolT 
wilbhaU  fima  him.  Tbo  landloiA 
crigiBaUT  held  thau  aatatei  nilHact  ts 
hciaalbaribe^ibrwhiah  thapraaMit 
lead-tax  ie  •■  •xoeedinriT  ■nail  aaai- 
^■leaL  Mid  Ibr  thatr  rel^  fnm  wUeh 
dtej  omU  hMc  baen  nqirind  to  p*  j 
>  Bmch  Ufbar  prioe.  All  who  ban 
b(Mght  liiJriBOe  the  tu  BziM»l  hATI 
bm^ht  it  MdMwi  ta  tha.taz.  Tb>i« 
b  M(  the  nuIUrtpntiDoafar  boking 
npra  it  ■■  •  panDentcuotad  Gram  the 
exiiling  Tftce  nf  I&ndlorda. 

Tbcse  oboervBtiaui  An  Bppliraljlc  to 
s  Inoit-tax,  only  in  to  far  aa  it  ii  a  pe- 
aulinr  tax,  and  not  whin  it  is  mercl;  a 
mods  of  leryine  from  the  laodlorda  (he 
oquivident  of  what  is  taken  frnm  other 
clasKB.  In  franco,  for  examjjle,  tliero 
too  peculiar  tnxei  on  other  kinda  nf 
pmperl7  and  income  (tho  mobilier  and 
the  patenie),  and  siippoaing  tho  land- 
tni  lo  ba  not  more  itin  equivalent  t« 
thfae,  there  vonld  bo  no  grDunil  Tor 
COnleuding  that  the  atatc  had  reicrved 
to  itself  a  «ut^:l^argB  on  llie  land. 
BnL  wherever  and  in  ao  &r  lu  income 
derttod  from  land  ia  prescriutivclf 
lumet't  to  a  deduction  for  pabbc  ptir- 
Hiecs,  bcjond  the  rate  rt  ---•■-- 
cvicd  on  otber 
not  proper); 
the  proporti 


-fViion  of  tha  rent,  bal«B«ti«if 
tbe  knd  b  i*tiomara«b£d«aN 
Liodlard.  than  tfaa  ebst  ri*  m 
1  tenant  ia  a  boitbiaiaatbwbaL 
••^  landlord*  are  mtttM  to  ■*  co' 
MMiioe  W  it,  Bor  hve  1%  nr 
dan  to  ill  being  alluw^l  f>.  ii  fni 
oflkir  taiea.     Ila [Im»m>  m  tb 


be  jrincipk  of  Equal 
W«  ahoTl  hereafter  t 


iaf  of  iDdirecI  Tazatioa,  Inw  ta.  lal 
with  what  modifinstiana.  the  r^  at 
eqnaEty  ji  applicable  to  that  6t|v» 

I  7.  In  addition  to  the  maHaf 
mki,  another  (i^'dctsI  rale  of  liutia 
il  aotactinies  laid  dovn,  naioeli,  iliM 
it  ihonld  fall  on  inemtie,  and  M  s 
oapitiil.  Tbnt  taiatian  (boold  aa  n- 
oioacl,  iij^m  the  amotuit  oftlMiuii!^ 
capiti!.  14  iri'lueil  of  the  gmtta  is 
Initthiac ' 


pneos,   bcjoiid   the 
levied  on  otber  incnmca,  llu 
proper);  tiuation,  but 


for  pubii 
.to  rf  ta 


Eliar 


._....  >il,  reacrved  by 
this  ooimtij  there  are  no 
I  OD  otiter  clusei,  eorre- 
r  intended  to  oonntervail. 
The  whole  of  it,  then- 


capallooinii  ...    ■  ■  "      --"o 

degree  arbitrary,  bo  that  the  pam  a 
never  certain  how  much  or  howhtda 
he  ahall  be  allowed  to  keep ;  orwben  it 
ia  no  laid  on  as  to  render  indMit 
and  economy  a  bad  calcolatinL  Bat  I 
lbe«c  errors  bo  avoided,  and  the  anoeal 
of  tniatioD  be  not  gtcater  than  it  ii  at 
preaent  even  in  tbs  moet  beaTily  tuci 
country  of  Europe,  tluiTe  ia  no  dann 
Icat  it  should  deprive  the  caimtir  el  a 


tnonslj   ipplT  ■ 


It  of  tht  owner*  of  ludeil  pnipcnr.ir 
lanHl  by  Ibra  fault;  in  attUxr ^^ 
(iTiif  thita  aDyJnit  framtd  o(oon[4aiU. 


DIRKCT  TASKS. 


mHatntBieil  unngsneiita.  Hun 
fi  MO  tal  wbi^  U  DDt  puHj  paid  &am 
'■iJBt  wonlil  otfaerwMs  un  been  MTol; 
■O  tu,  tin  «iiMii)nt  of  vhicb,  if  raniit- 
tai^  wMild  ba  irttoU;  eiiiplof«d  ia  i&- 
wnimd  aipenditv*,  vid  no  put  what- 
•rar  Uid  b;  ■■  wi  addition  to  capital. 

paitlr  pMd  out  of  u[Mt«] ;  and  in  a 
yoar  connti^  it  ij  impossibla  to  impow 
a^  tax  which  will  oot  impede  tb*  in- 

!■ of  the  natioiui  wealth.    But  in 

A  sountiy  where  capital  abounds,  and 
ik*  qiint  of  accumolation  is  Jtrong, 
Ail  aSact  of  tuation  ii  acaicely  felt. 
Oaaftfll  having  leached  the  itaea  in 
^Aicl),  wen  it  not  for  a  perpetoi 
'.B  in  produoi 
woaU  Kxra 


^  hj  •  peiiodical  aweep  called 
MBtoal  cii«B ;  to  take  fmm  capital  bj 

■mo'n,  or  «  oommercial  criiii  deilroy,  ii 
«B^  to  do  what  either  of  thote  causei 
Veald  hmn  dooe,  aamelT,  to  make  a 
cImt  MpuBc  br  further  lanng. 

I  fiunot,  therefora,  attach  anj  im- 
■artaniT.  in  a  vcalchj  countiy,  to  the 
i^tetiaB  made  agunst  taiei  on  lega- 
Aa  ud  inharilancei,  that  the;  are 
taaai  m  cs^tal.  It  la  peilectly  true 
ttat  the;  aie  wi.  Aa  Iticaido  obcerveo, 
IT  iOOl.  an  taken  from  anj  one  in  a 
tax  OB  boDte*  or  on  vino,  he  will  j>n>- 
fcaUj  «TB  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  by  liTiag 
fa   a   dwaper  hou>c,   conaaming  lata 

:  wiaa,  or  ntnoching  from  ■ome  other 
af  hia  axpenwa :  bat  if  the  hum  lum 

I  ka  taken  fiom  him  becauae  he  baa  re- 


oeimd  a  legacy  of  lOOOL,  ha  conaiden 
the  lepey  ai  odIj  900^  and  &eU  no 
mon  indnnament  thao  at  aaj  other 
time  (probably  ieeli  rather  fee*  io- 
dacement)  to  econoniu  ir.  bii  eipendi- 
ton.  The  tax,  thertfare,iiwboll7  paid 
out  of  capital :  and  there  are  counttie* 
in  which  tbia  wonld  be  a  •arioos  ebjeo- 
tion.  But  in  the  fint  {dace,  tba  ar- 
gnment  cannot  apply  to  any  country 
which  hu  a  national  debt,  and  derotaa 
any  portion  of  rereniM  to  paying  it  off; 
liuce  the  produce  of  the  tax,  thn* 
applied,  itut  remains  capital,  and  ii 
merely  tnniTemd  from  the  tai-payer 
to  the  fundholder.  But  the  abjeetion 
ia  never  applicable  in  a 
which   inenaaei   rapidly   in 


'F\m  amount  which  i 


«l£ 
d  be  deriTed, 


:tioii  of 

the  annual  increaaa  of  ca^tat  in  iiiclia 
country ;  and  ita  abrtraction  would  bat 
make  room  for  laving  to  an  equiTalent 
amount :  while  the  efiect  ef  not  taking 
it,  ii  to  prevent  that  amount  cf  Having, 
or  casae  the  aavinga  when  made,  to  be 
■eat  abioad  fbriuTBatment.  A  coantir 
which,  like  England,  aocannlatei  capi- 
Ul  not  only  fir  ilaelf,  but  for  half  the 
world,  may  be  «aid  to  defray  tbo  whole 
of  ita  public  expenBei  fnim  its  over- 
flowinga ;  and  iti  wealth  ia  probably  at 
thia  moment  aa  gnat  aa  if  it  had  no 
tupa  at  all  What  ita  taiea  really  do 
ia,  to  lubtract  from  ita  tneana,  not  of 
productiaa  but  of  enjoyment ;  Boo* 
whatever  any  one  paya  in  taxes,  he 
could,  if  it  wen  not  taken  for  that 
purpose,  employ  in  indulging  bi*  eaaa, 
or  m  gratilying  lome  want  w  taita 
which  at  preient  lemaina  nnaatii&ed. 


CHAPTER  m. 


t  1.  T*saa  are  either  direct  or  in-  j  Indired  taxea  are  thoae  which  aia 
Aiiect.  A  direct  tax  is  one  which  is  |  demanded  from  one  person  in  the  ex- 
Samandad  &ddi  the  very  pcnoni  who,  I  pertation  and  intention  that  he  ahaU 


ik  ia  intanded  or  deaired, 


■hould  pi 
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a-'-cier  fori  sj  :>  :  ^  X :  -I.:  rr  rz.<  t:.k  which  indeed  it  reaUr  ii,  to  te j 
T'.-'  r«"  •::•:-?  t  :=:7«.r:-.r  i^f  a  :  r..-  and  in  reipect  of  the  ecoocniical  lut 
r-  •:.  '^  .?  kL-^  i  'T-r. :  r-^y  .«  :a\  r. ::.  vhich  determine  its  amoqaL  Atu« 
z-  •  '  --'li'-'.  r.::  r. :  '"■.  w  .1  j..  -iliAr    rent,  if  extending  to  thii  portiM  if 

r :--'  z   -*:•  r.    hi-..    '  ::    :■    :.ix    it.   would    discourmge   hmdioidi  &«i 

'.'-'    ;':.  : .-:  :':.*  c  r.^r:;...  r«  ■ :  :l   v  r.i-    making  improrements :  bat  it  Joce  Mt 
=  ■»■  -     :r:r:  »i-r.. ::  i«  -sij  p  *  1  :li.it  '  f^>llow  that  it  would  raiw  tbe  price gf 
l-"  -:  .  -e:-  TrT  :':. -  ,i:n'-.int  ly  r.i.aas  1  a^cultnral   produce.     Tkt  Mae  ib- 
:  HI  i:'-i,i:<*  :".  ]r>\  j  provemcnta  might  be  made  with  the 

1 '.-■.:  tJLT'S  .\r».-  t-'.'Ai'T  ••:!  in>.>>:n'?.  {  tenant's  capital,  or  even  wiih  the  land- 
•  -  t  *\j^:  £::■:>.  >I.  -i  taxt^s  mi  ox-  lord's  if  lent  hv  biui  tothetnuni;pn>- 
T*  -  ii'TTy  i>?  :::  :;>-::.  but  somi*  arp  I  Tided  he  is  wiDing  to  grm  the  teaaat 
•v.-^.^.:.  '.» ''T  ::  -^^  '--'..  nnt  on  tho  pru-  so  long  a  lease  as  will  enahk  hua  to 
•'.-. :  r  ::  <:'.:•: r  • :  ..:t  article,  hut  inime-  ,  indr^mnifjr  hiiiinolf  before  it  Ofina. 
••.:»:•  !t  .T,  ihr  I'l  n'«r.iMvr.  A  house-tax,  ■  But  whatever  hinders  improveaienti 
?'  T  •  \  tr:ip:«>.  is  a  Jinc.t  tax  on  cx(K-n<li-  [  from  being  mad«t  in  the  manner  in 
:zr^:  •!"  1-vii'l.  as  it  usually  is,  on  tlio  j  whirh  jMMiplo  prefer  to  make  them,  will 
«Y 'i:piiT  of  the  hou'j''.  If  levied  on  the  :  ot^rn  prewnt  them  fn>m  being  nade 
biiiider  or  owner,  it  uould  be  an  in-  j  at  all :  and  on  thin  account  a  tax  en 
•lircct  tax  A  wimlnw-tax  is  a  direct  |  rent  would  be  inexpeilii-nt,  unless  Mine 
lax  on  expenditure  ;  .so  are  the  taxes  I  means  could  be  devised  of  exchdiDg 
on  lior»cH  and  carria^eii,  and  tlio  n*>t  |  from  itn  operation  that  portioii  ef  tW 
of  what  are  called  the  aRsowsed  taxes.      nominal  ivn\  which  mav  be  reganled 


T\w   mmn'eR   of  income    arc    rent, 
pniiitH,    and    wajjen.      This    inc^udr-H 


na  landlonl's  profit.     Xliis  aigomen^ 
however,  is  not    ni*cded  for  the  c» 


«ver^-  hort  of  income,   except  gift  or  |  denmation  of  such  a  tax.     A  pecuUtf 

tax  cm  the  income  of  any  class,  goI 
balanced  bv  taxes  on  other  classes,  is  a 
violation  of  juHtice,  and  amounts  to  a 
partial  continuation.  I  have  alrai^ 
Hliown  grounds  for  excepting  fno  dm 
cenRUK'  a  tax  which,  sparing  exiitnig 
rents,  nIiouUI  content  itself  with  appro- 


])lun<Ier.  TaxcN  may  l>e  laid  on  any 
one  of  the  three  kinds  of  income,  or  an 
nnifiirni  tax  on  all  of  them.  Wo  will 
connidcr  these  in  their  order. 

§  -.  -\   tax  on  rent  f'allN  whollv  on 
the  landlonl.     There  are  no  means  by 


which  he  can  vhift  the  burthen  u]Kin  |  priating  a  portion  of  an  j  future  increase 
anyone  elne.  It  dm-s  not  aftect  the  :  arising  from  the  mere  action  of  narD.>al 
valu«*  or  price  of  agricultural  produce,  causes.  Ihit  oven  this  could  not  be 
for  this  iH  detennined  by  the  coBt  of  |  justly  done,  without  offering  as  an  al- 
prtnluction   in  th«?   most   unfa voural tie  i  ternativc  the  market  price  o(  the  InaJ. 

in  the  case  of  a  tax  on  rent  which  is 
not  i)eculiar,  but  accompanied  hy  sn 
equivalent  tax  fm  other  incomes,  tbs 


price 

circumutancea,  and  in  those  circum- 
Mances,  aB  wc  have  so  olh-n  demon- 
Btratod,  no  rent  is  j>aid.  A  tax  on  rent, 
then^fore,  has  no  eflct-t,  other  than  its 
ol'xiuus  one.     It  nierclv  takes  so  much 


objection  grounded  on  its  reaching  tie 
protit    arising  fn.»m    impnivemcntu  ij 


wm  the  landlord,  and  transf»i-s  it  to  i  les.s   applicable :    since,   profits   being 
•he  state.  j  taxed  as  well  as  rent,  the  profit  ^tich 

This,  however,  is,  in  slrict  exa«t- 1  assumes  the  fonn  of  rent  is  liable  toils 
•>.'s*.  only  tnie  of  the  rent  wlii«  h  is  the  '  share  in  common  with  oiJ:cr  pnititf; 
-v*;dt  either  of  natural  cause>,  orof  im-  |  but  .since  profits  altogether  ought,  for 
•'.-.'voments  mad<.'  by  tenants.  When  1  reasims  formerly  stnteil,  to  bo  taxed 
■>•.'  landlonl  makes  improvements  [  somewhat  lower  than  rent  properlv  so 
^■'■.  ■»  incHMise  the  prcMluctive  power  I  called,  the  objection  is  only  dimmialicd, 
II  'ii'»  land,  he  is  remunerated  for  them  I  not  removed. 
■\*    t'.i  extra  payment  from  the  tenant;  ! 


•iid  shis  payment,  which  to  the  land- 
iMii  :.s  pjiijH'rly  a  pn»tit  on  capital,  is 
'jiL-tidud  and    confounded  with  rent: 


§  3.  A  tax  on  profit.<s,  like  a  bx  on 
rent,  must,  at  least  in  its  immLuiatd 
o|H;ratiou,   fall  wholly  on  the  payer. 


DIKECT  TAXEfS. 


I  nralti  Mn?  alike  aflcctcd,  no 
ief  can  be  obtiuDcd  by  n  clianga  of 
■idoynimt.  If  a  loi  icerc  laid  na  the 
lAtoofany  Due  branch  of  pitidactive 
irfi^menl,  the  tnn  would  lie  Tirtunlly 
tDCTeane  of  the  coat  af  prodnctioD, 
d  tbs  Tnliic  uid  price  of  tho  article 
old  riie  accordingly  ;  li;  <vhi<:h  tiic 
I  wmld  be  thrown  upon  (he  con- 
neti  of  the  corumodity,  and  would 
t  aRect  proiitii.  Bat  it  general  and 
B*l  tax  i>n  all  proHtii  would  not 
set  Kcnenl  pricrt,  mid  would  fnll,  nt 
irt  m  thafinitinHtanup.on  cnpitulials 

Ibere  ii,  howercr,  nn  nlterior  effci't, 
licli,  in  a  rich  and  pnnpcrouB  oniiitr}', 

C'  M  to  bo  token  into  accoont. 
the  capital  accaninlalcd  in  ao 
Mt,  and  the  rate  of  aniiuAl  accomu- 
ion  ao  rapid,  that  tlte  countij'  is 
\j  kept  from  attaining  the  Htationary 
As  bj  tho  emigration  of  oaiiitnl.  or, 
oontinual  inipnivemi'uls  in  jinidiiu- 


whlcb 


thoot  a 


c  of  protil.  c.iTini)t  lie 
a  decided  intlucnce  on  these 
nK>n»ma.  It  may  oiierato  in  dlSer- 
t  wajB.  The  curtailment  of  pmlit, 
i  tho  consfqocnt  incrcuHcd  dimcully 
■taking  a  fortune  or  obluitiiii);  a  mli- 
(anoe  by  the  employment  of  iiipitul, 

ract  aa  a  itimului  to  inventions, 
to  the  nse  of  tliem  when  made.  If 
pTDTementi  in  production  are  luiieh 
Mlaraled,  and  if  these  improrcmeiitu 
Msen,  directly  or  indiructly.  any  of 
I  uiingi  habitoally  conxumed  by  tho 
WRier,  profilB  may  riie,  and  rim 
EeSentlj  to  make  up  for  all  that  in 
HJB  fttMn  them  by  the  tax.     In  that 


B  tbe  ti 


a  hfon  rea]i»^ 


lota  to  any  one,  the  prndnc 
onntrj  bcin"  increiuied  by  a 


n  \k*t  r.. 


■t  even  in  thia  cow  bo  cDuaidered  »ii 
d  from  profitit,  bccauBB  the  receiverti 
miAti  aro  tli'iM  who  would  be  heiie- 
difit  were  taken  oB: 
lot  though  the  artificial  abstraction 
ft  portion  of  protits  wonid  have  a 
I  tendency  to  accelerato  intpmic- 
aU  in  production,  no  coniiiili'mble 
■roTctnentii  might  actually  rv^uU, 
ally  «r  rach  a  kiihl  u  not  to  raise 


general  profits  at  all,  or  not  to  raiMu 
them  BO  much  aa  the  tax  hod  dimi- 
nished them.  If  so,  tho  rale  of  protit 
would  be  brought  closer  to  that  practi- 
cal minimum,  to  which  it  is  coUKtunlly 
nppruochinf;:  and  ttiia  diminished  re- 
turn to  capital  would  cither  pve  n  lic 
cided  chrok  tu  further  accumulation,  ni 
would  cause  a  greutcr  proportion  tliui 
U-fore  of  the  iinnniil  increaae  to  be  sent 
abroad,  or  irasted  in  unprofitable  spe- 
'  tions.  At  its  lint  iiii|Kwitiou  Uic 
falls  wholly  on  protitn:  but  the 
auiuunt  of  increase  of  capital,  which 
the  tax  preTeulK,  would,  if  it  had  been 
alhin'ed  to  continue,  have  (ended  to  re- 
duce proGtH  to  the  same  level ;  and  at 
every  jjcriod  of  ten  or  tH-enly  yearn 
there  will  be  found  less  difloTence  be- 
tweun  pnfitii  as  they  arc,aiid  profits  aa 
thef  wunid  in  tlial  caiw  have  been  : 
until  at  lust  there  is  no  difterence,  and 
tho  tan  is  thrown  cilhrr  upon  (be  lo- 
boilreror  upoti  the  hindlonl.  The  real 
cftitt  of  a  lox  on  profits  in  to  mako  the 
country  possess  at  any  given  period;  a 
smaller  cajiituland  a  kmn  Her  aggregate 
production,  and  to  mako  the  stutioiiHri' 
Hiale  be  attained  earlier,  nud  with  a 
smaller  sum  of  national  weullh.  It  is 
possible  that  a  tax  on  ^roGls  might 
oven  diiuiniBli  the  clisting  capital  of 
the  countrj*.  If  tho  rate  of  profit  is 
alrcadf  at  the  practical  minimum,  that 
is,  at  the  ptAat  iit  whicli  alt  tliat  portion 
of  tho  annuiil  increiucnt  which  would 
tend  to  reduce  profits  is  carried  off 
either  by  exportation  or  by  apecnla- 
tioii ;  then  if  a  tax  is  impoaed  which 
reduces  iirofils  (till  lower,  the  same 
causes  wniuh  ureviouslv  carried  off  tho 
increnBO  wrnild  probably  carry  off  a 
IHirtion  of  the  existing  capital.  A  tax 
on  profits  is  thuH,  in  n  utate  of  capital 
and  uccuuiulation  like  that  iu  England, 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  national 
wealth.  And  this  efiect  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  cam'  of  a  peculiar,  and 
tlierefore  iutriiiBicajty  ui^just,    tax   on 

Erofita.  The  mi'TU  fact  that  profit* 
ave  tn  bear  their  Bharo  of  a  heavy 
general  taxation,  tenils,  in  the  samu 
iminner  as  n  pceuliar  tax,  to  drivu 
capital  abroad,  lo  atimulate  imjirudent 
BpcculstionK  by  dirniniahing  aalo  gaiiu, 
lo   discourage    furtlict  aixuuiuUx.wreK 


BOOK  T.    OEAPl 
TU»  fatho^ta 


)»*•  bMO  the  pnn)^^  o 
^BoUtM  d  HoQiiid,  «r  laowr  in 
hkTlBgeMwad  to  maka^najMi. 
EvMi  in«oinitriei  lAichdoaotB 


__..  lofiMt  u  to  h* 

•  ibtMlDlMnaoftlip      .»■      I 

it  Mas*  impcwible       >,  iT  . 

alwnU  Mt  be  in  •ca>B  -      jb-~ 
ij  the  elMnctieo  of  <-     ^ 

fi^'iinnTCMm.  »  .  All!  c  Z 
MMM^fiiibevitklilethrtaMitv. 
batiwB  win  be  tbrom  off  the  wniuir 
iil,i90a  Ae  Uboweror  tbe  luidkrd. 
Oae  «r  odMrcT  thfea  ii  timja  tbe 
loaer  bf  •  &uaiibed  nte  rf  ■ocmni- 
latign.  If  pyitodc  oMtiniiai  to  in- 
uniew  M  beine,  tka  Ubounr  mflen : 
if  not,  odltiTBtiiM  ia  cbeoked  in  ite  ad- 
t,  and  A»  b&dlordi  loaa  tfaa  i 

, a>  «■  Bwitalirta  a«- 

dtadwlf ,  are  tbeae  in  vUoli  o^ital  ia 
atatiaBaiy^  beoaoN  Ibva  ii  ao  nmr 
aocnmulRtua.  In  neb  ooantriea  the 
tax  miglit  not  pre'ngit  the  whole  ea^i- 
tsl  from  IwiriR  kept  op  through  habit, 
or  from  unwillingneu  to  Bubmil  to  ini- 
porenshmcDt,  and  ao  the  cajiitaliiit 
might  coatinae  to  beir  the  whole  of 
the  tax.  It  i»  leen  from  iheao  consi- 
'lerationa  that  the  effeots  of  a.  tai  on 
profile  arc  mnch  more  complei!,  more 
vnriona,  and  in  sotna  points  moru  un- 


I  4.  We  DOW  tnm  to  Taxea  on 
Waives,  The  incidence  of  these  ia  verr 
ttiQ<.'rGnt,  according  ae  the  wngcs  taxed 
are  thoeo  of  ordinaiy  nnskilli'd  labour, 
or  are  the  remuneradoa  of  such  t'lcillcd 
or  privileged  emplojmenia,  whether 
manual  or  intclloctnal,  as  an  takoD 
out  of  the  iphcre  of  competitinn  by  a 
natnral  or  conferTod  monopoly. 

i  htivo  already  remarked,  that  in  the 
present  low  stale  of  popular  education, 
all  the  higher  gradeo  of  mental  or  edu- 
cated Inbour  are  at  a  monopoly  price  ; 
•iceeding  the  v»gei  of  ogsuma  work- 


—  -»—»._  t»yii.Biia. 
I  loaa  ef  ttme  rcqaiiTd  la  i|iialf|M 
tbe  ouploTiiiest.  Ad7  W  mI 
tb«K  gma.  wbich  kH  baiei  te 
-in  (oj-not  belonr)  ibcir  jMn* 
1,  Iklle  en  th<wi  wb«  pa^it;  U^ 

tbfl  enienee  of  any  (Mm  dMa  Hia 
le  IhiBS  ia  true  of  mjlapi  wu^tm, 
naea  ISs  Ibat  of  tb«  DuM  Smo, 
if  a  new  CDLmj,  nHwn,  cafiMd  in- 
BBng  aa  rapidly  ■•  papBhtia  ^ 
reaae,  w>^.i  are  kopt  19  bf  ifai » 
icii^c  of  i^Bpilnl,  mid  not  bj  ite^ 
ei<'n'''<<-'rihe  lnhoansn  to  ft  fiad  ItB- 
Bxl'ifiunifrrTtn.  InasobBaMbaBB 
•liTi<>r<iicin  of  (heir  oonditiM^  ■bite' 
f  :\  I  III  or  otherwiH  maris  ffliB^ 
ale  place  witjiout  ^*-^^g  lb  fe 
f  popultLtiob.      T)m  m.  wti 


nthal 


le  fall  01 


•bIvub,  and  would  ivdaec  daatBiia* 

At  aamo  auppositaoB  «iib  n^ud  i» 
tktir  habits,  they  wmild  is  mr^ 
have  been  reduced  BhaisUely,  Wca 
mevitablc  diminutiam  in  tin  *aM  k  a 
cnaae  of  caintal,  Ikttni^  ltenci= 
tion  of  al!  tbe  feitiU  band. 
iHoine  win  object  tbM,  eten  in  •- 


tri  the  labourfTB.  aini 
niisvd  by  it,  beiogeraa 
iin,  comes  twcktotlMlal 
lirfju^b  tbe  dsmaad  ftr 
larv,  howe»or,  of  tUa  i 
11  BO  completeJj  esbilMlad 
wk,'  that  1  need  do  litlL  . 
IT  to  that  exponliai.  It  mm 
h<:wn  that  fands  exp^i* 
Lvcly  have  110  tenden^  ID  ffli 
'  op  wageiB,  uolea  wba  • 
in  the  dircol  pnrohaaa  of  libw 
fTOTemment  took  >  taxafl 
n  week  from  era;  UavB 
I  1I  nil  oiit  in  hiring  labMM 
i:irt-  service,    pablig  «dlt« 


S"«, 


^Uld,    D 


doubt,  iiL 

a  cloas  for  all  Od* 


to  geBCcal  prindplca,  wc  may  nlj  on 
«■  obriotu  rcdiietio  ait  (i[>«unliini.      If 


IT  from  tin  Uboanm  ai 


b  Uboureni,   then,   to  wlco 

MDomj  Srma  other  elunei,  aod  np^nd  it 
JD  tbe  Mme  muiDcr,  mutt  bo  pvinp  it 
to  tfaa  Uboimn;  eomMiirTitlj,  the 
an*  a  gpiaraiucnt  takei  in  tairn.  ths 
peater  will  be  the  demnsd  liir  tnbuur, 
Aod  iho  Eson  opulent  iba  cfiiiditinn  c4' 
•ha  lalioiDCTm.  A  propwitinn  tbe  ab- 
■nrditr  of  which  nn  <ne  can  fmil  Ui  act. 
In  tfc«  osnJitinn  of  moat  cnninimi- 
tiaa,  wagei  are  recnlalcd  hj  the  habi- 
ts itandBrd  of  lirinK  to  wliich  (b« 
IiIbiiiiiih  adhere,  and  on  leaa  than 
vfaieh  iba;  will  not  mnltiplr.  When 
Ihiii  >  cxiiiti  lucb  a  itaDdard,  a  tai  on 
waf!e%  vill  jodeed  for  a  tinia  ha  home 
In  the  lahonnin  themaelTna  ;  bat  nnleei 
tb*  temporwy  depreiHion  ha*  the 
•Act  of  lowenng  the  ulandaM  itirlf, 
•he  iBcrewe  of  pcpaUtlnn  wiU  nceive 
m  chack,  which  will  rain  wifieg,  and 
■Mton  tba  labouren  to  th«ir  pr«noiii 
90aditvia-  On  wbam,  in  tfaii  ease,  will 
the  Ui  fall?  According  to  Adnm 
fltoith,  on  the  communitj  generallj, 
'  fa  their  character  of  conmiDen ;  lince 
'  Ae  Tiee  at  wafn*.  lie  thought,  would 
''  l^M  genaml  prieei.  ^Ve  hsTe  aeen, 
''    *  rer,  that  general   pricei   depend 


£-  '  HJ  Other  increaM  of  the  eo 

-  ->  ha  defrayed  from  pinHti.     I'o  atlrmpt 

^^  k  tax  daj-Iabonren,  in  an  old  countij, 

-^  la  aMTelj  to  impose  an  exini  tax  npon 
^  •  ril  MnplojeTi  of  common  labiiur  ;  nnicni 
-^^  the  tax  haa  the  much  wane  cirrct  of 
'       ' yiiiiillliiallj  I iii|,  the  ■Iniularcl  of 

^""^  •NnrmteUe  lubniitenue  in    * 

~-^  «r  the  poo»e«t  cIh. 

*"-.*     W«  tmd  in  tbe  piecedirR  conmdcra- 

_^1bim  an   additional  argunic-nt  fiir  the 

^"^^nkiB  alreadv  eiiirwijml,  tliitt  diwct 

^^zatiim  (honld  alop  slinn  of  llie  rlnu 

^'«r  jnrnnie*  which  do  no!  e^ivril  what 


TAXES.  4Bfl 

'  llieaa  rvrj  imall  uieflnMi  are  moitt]' 
deriTsd  from  manaal  laboor ;  and,  kM 
we  now  aec,  any  tax  impoaed  on  these, 
either  pi'nnitnenllT  dcgra Je>  the  habita 
of  the  hiLoiirinj*  clam,  or  falla  on  pn>- 
flli,  and  burtbene  rapitaliila  with  an 
indirect  tax,  in  addition  to  their  ahsri' 
of  the  direct  taxes ;  which  in  drmblr 
objectitmable,  both  an  a  vinlntion  of  ihu 
funilamental  rule  of  eqnality.  and  for 
the  reaaona  which,  aa  alrrn<tv  ihown, 
render  a  pemliar  tni  on  proHta  detri- 
menUlto  the  puhhe  weillh.  and  con- 
ieqnenlly  to  [he  mcanii  which  aocielT 
poaseaiHn  of  paying  any  taxci  whateTcr. 

I  5.  We  now  pass,  from  taxes  on 
the  Mparate  kinda  of  income,  to  a  tar 
attempted  to  he  aawned  fairlT  upon 
all  If indn ;  in  other  worda  an  tncome 
Tax.  The  diacuni'in  of  the  conditions 
necenRTT  tor  making  this  lax  consia- 
tent  with  jnatioe,  has  been  anticipated 
in  the  laat  chapter.  Wg  ihall  suppose, 
tlieri'fore,  that  these  condit ion h  arecom.- 
jili.rd  with.  TTiey  arc,  first,  that  in- 
comes belowacerUin  amount  should 
be  altogether  untaxed.  This  minimum 
should  not  be  hi;;hcr  than  lhi>  amount 
which  sufiicti  for  the  nerussuripK  of  the 
Biisiing  popnlnliiin.  The  exeiDptiiin 
from  Ins  presmt  income-tax,  of  all  in- 
comes nniler  1 001.  a  jesr,  and  tho  lower 
pctrentape  leried  on  those  between 
lOO;.  and  laif,  are  only  dcfcmiilde  as 
the  );Tound  thsl  almost  all  the  indirect 
taxes  pre™  more  heavily  on  incomes 
bntwceu  fiOt.  anil  IMV.  than  on  anr 
others  whatever.  The  second  oond- 
abore  Ihu  limit 


*^   McaawT  fcr  bMithfut 


thee 


1  be  laied  nnly 
irpliu  hv  wliteh  1 
Thinlfy,   thai   all's 

itcJ,  should  he 


si'ms  shniild  be  len  hi'atily  taieil  limn 
inlii'ritnhle  inromra,  in  a  drgnv  as 
nearly  aa  posaihlo  equinlml  to  lhi>  in- 
rn'SKi'd  need  of  iiimomy  aiininj;  I'mni 
Iheir  tenninahht  rharm-liT:  idlownncc 
bi'ing  alan  niad*,  in  the  c'nsc  of  variable 

An  inconnNtax,  f'niily  aaspsM'd  on 
tbcn  prinei^M,  wimU  W.'wi^*.* 


^w^''^ 
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jmliet,  tLa  lewt  axc^tkaakb  of  all 
tM«*.  TIm  olgMtioD  to  it,  in  tb*  pm- 
tentlow  >lmW  otpablic  monli^,  b  Uw 
InpoiubiU^  of  uoatMmng  tba  t««I 

pooed  hanUiip  of  oomulliiig  (eople  U 

ought  not,  in  nj  o^on,  to  coimt  lor 
onA.    Om  of  tU  ncial  anb  of  tl 
eoimt^  Ii  tha  jmotico,  < 

weridof  ft  h> 

MMoa  i  ud  H'Wiid  be  for  bottor  te 
tho  istoiwti  of  tboM  who  tmU 
-wiMloieM,  if  At  aitmt  of  tb«ir 


_„ ko  the  J  c&D  afiini],  w  (tint- 

ing  ml  mjito  in  order  to  ouko  •  Um 
■1^  «xteiBi]l7.  At  tlie  Mine  tiuio, 
tlM  rwKm  of  tho  ciM,  et«ti  on  thb 


ft  ««td  OMba  4pliBi  to  it)  w  pro- 
portiaiod  to  what  thej  fuppan  to  b« 


,My  i. 


.  i>r  the 


A  penoD  I  pAconur]'  meuii 
bo  doubted   whether  anything 
would  remoTe  all  uncerlaintT  bb 
point,  would  not  co 
tho  pnuumption  am 
vulgur  rich,  andtheiruiBOJcnceiowBrai 
those  aboTO  them  iti  miaci  a»d  charac- 
ter, bat  below  tliem  in  fortune, 

Notwithstanding,  too,  what  ia  called 
the  inquiaitorial  nature  of  the  tax.  no 
amount  of  inquiiitorial  power  which 
would  be  tolerated  hy  a  people  the 
inoet  digposed  to  aubmit  to  it,  could 
enable  the  reTenne  officers  to  aueu 
the  tax  from  actual  knowledge  of  the 
circumatances  of  contributon.  Rents, 
•ahuics,  annaitiea,  and  all  fixed  in- 
comes, can  be  exactly  sacertained. 
But  the  variabio  gains  of  professiona, 
and  still  more  the  proGta  of  buaineu, 
which  the  poreon  interested  cannot 
always  bimwiir  exactly  ascertain,  can 
still  leas  be  estimated  with  any  ap- 
nroach  to  faimeia  by  a  tai-coili-ctor 
The   main   reliance   maat   b«    placed, 

■ad  >lwa;B  baa  beta  (Uotd,  oa  tha  »■ 


■  'all,  eio»pt  against  the  More  Sa^ad 
ACS  of  faUebood ;  and  ma  ^Ma* 
••ew  the  check  is  wry  inpnlatl  tt 
il  fraud  is  inUrulad,  talae  amioMi  oa 
ginerallybe  fimmod  vlueliiiwiKtdIi 
My  meanaof  itiq[UT7  paaasaBJ  bf  tlis 
mrenue  offioon  to  dolaet:  6ttaf  IB- 
on-e  of  omittii^;  entries  fladrasiit 
vJc  brinij  ofton  mAicinit  iiiltIM  tU 

Tla  tax,  Ihenfbn,  on  «batan  |r)» 
dplca  of  «|UBlity  it  mmj  b  i^wasj   ' 
is  in   practice  uii«]iial  ia  «»  si  tha 

WL'['.:  ">vp,  rsllin^  bouJcd  «  tk 
m.  :    L-.  ■j™tious,     ThaEBKci^Dtai 

n Ill  <^rikdiDf{  «  grsat  pisjli* 

of  i.li,il  (lli-y  should  J,«y;  eTWipDMS 
of  iuii'>;riiy  in  tbcir  onlmary  luiai 
tioni  ai-.-  Itmpl-rd  to  paltiv  with  Utir 
ccnui'irnciia,  ul  Iciua  to  tho  oUsbI^ 
d*rjiilinK  in  ihi-ir  uww  GiToiiraB  BMM 
<K  which  the  Eiuallntt  dottbt  »  A 
cii>»on  CDuld  ariae:  while ihs slKfl^ 
wnwioiis  nmy  be  mads  to  pay  Btm 
Ibnn  ihi?  atnie  intondfd,  by  the  p«^ 
of  atbitmry  anacBsiDQiit  oeocaHiilT  * 
tiMated  to  the  Couimisiaows  •■  ir 
Imc  defenoe  affainwt  iha  ty^...  ^ 
powur  of  conce^nwnt. 

It  is  10  l>o  feared,  ihtnrfot-,  .1./ 
fkiiw'.a  wliicli  bolon 


atl^cli  I 


■the  it 


1  practitc  :  and  ii»l  U«  .11 
rpaitntly  Ibe  mtat  f* 
Ul  .111  iNii.n-^  o[  riiisine  a  nmim,it»  I 
oE'i'i't  niuro  imjubt  than  many  iii*  'I 
wliicL  K]v priiad  Jacit  mote  oi(j«a»  | 
allu.  Ihia  consideralieu  wooid  M  ( 
ua  tocoucurin  theopinion  wliol^W  I 
of  late,  has  usually  prenaW-lS*  1 
direct  laics  on  incaine  shouid  tc  •  | 
aervinl  os  an  extraorilinaii'  nswxst'  I 
great  national  emeigeuiacL  iaiiUl 
tho  QccessiCy  of  a  Ixrgi-  iiilililiillT  I 
venue  ovcmilea  ail  nbjoctiona. 

hive  elii'ilad  a  propotitiun  frt »  '^ 
tax  of  60  much  percent,  notooi:- 
but  ou  expentUture  ;  the  »SS^'-- 
SDiuunt  uf  each  penon'a  eisc.  - 
UifS  fl^crtaineiT"*  tb,  ^:^-  ■ 
income  now    15,  froin  atatemeAii  " 
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■nbjset,*  contondi  that  tho  rctumi 
■ona  would  fumiili  of  tlicir 
rs  woold  ba  mo™  truBtw/irthj 
B  which  ihey  now  ninks  of 
much  Bs  cipcnilitura 
ti  OWD  natani  mora  public  than 
e,  and  faliie  reprcKntationi  of  it 
B  *anl;  deUctact,  He  cannot,  I 
Ihink,  hiTB  infficientlT  conaidcrcd,  how 
i*»  of  theitRniB  b  the  annual  oipen- 
dhara  of  moat  faniilios  can  bo  juJgaJ 
of  with  an;  approiimntiun  to  correct- 
ana  fram  the  exlamal  aigna.  Tho  ont; 
■aenritj  wonid  atill  ba  ibe  remclty  of 
fadifMIiali,  and  there  ia  no  roaaon  fur 
■■pfOilng  that  their  BtBlemonta  would 
k*  non  tnistworthj  on  tha  auliject  of 
4cir  cxpenfea  than  □□  l)int  of  their  re- 
pmum;  eapccially  m,  the  expenditure 
if  moat  pcnong  biting  conipoeod  of 
Hbbj  man  items  lb  an  their  income, 
there  would  be  more  acope  for  conet'ol- 
^wnt  and  auppreuion  in  (he  detail  of 
vninuea  iiuxn  even  of  rereipta. 

The  taxee  on  eineiiditiire  at  present 
fa  lonx.  either  in  thii  or  in  other  coun- 
II  onlj  en  particular  kindi  of 
,  and  differ  no  otiierwiae 
^  Son  taxea  on  comiDodilici  than  in 
_'  Wing  paid  direcllj  by  the  perwin  who 
—  Maimmei  or  uaea  the  artii'lp,  instead 
-'  Wf  bmng  adTanced  by  the  producer  or 
=^  miOar,  and  nimbunied  in  the  price. 
^  The  taxcB  on  boisea  nnd  carria;,'ea,  on 
"^  'Ibgt,  on  Mrranta,  are  of  thia  nature. 
^'^  Tbej  erideiitlj  fall  on  the  peraons  from 
'  '  Niboin  tbey  are  leiied — thoee  who  um 
*  "Iba  evmtnodity  taxed.  Atai  of  aaimi- 
Jmr  deMiiption,  and  moro  important,  ia 

'  ■-  "    ^:  which  must  he  conaidcred 

it  greater  length. 


"  §  6.  The  rent  of  a  honae  conaiila  of 
^two  JWTtii  the  ground-nnt,  and  what 
JCdMn  Smith  calla  the  buildinf^-nint. 
^Hao  firat  b  detetminod  by  tho  orilinaiy 
Va^DctliEei  of  lent.  It  ia  tlio  reninnera- 
'^{OD  given  for  tha  nao  of  the  portion  of 
^^Hul  occupied  by  the  house  and  its  ap- 
^^■rteBMice* ;  and  rariei  from  a  mere 
S^M  uiolwit  for  the  rentwhich  tho  ground 


£^' 


I    to   ior<f    U«   "*•:•  V   lir   Puilic 
*>H.    V  iolia  BeiuL    FnliUibed  by 


would  afibrd  in  agticullme,  to  the  mano- 
poly  rente  paid  for  adTint&geoui  litiia' 
tiona  in  panuloui  thoroughtaroa.  Tba 
rent  of  the  houaoitaelf,  aa  diatinguialied 
from  (he  ground,  ia  the  equiTalect  giren 
for  the  labour  and  capital  expended  on 
tlie  building.  Tho  fact  of  ita  being  re. 
ccivod  in  quarterly  or  half-yearly  pay- 
menta,  makea  no  diSeience  in  the  prin- 
ciple* by  which  it  ia  regulated.  It 
coinpriaea  the  ordinary  proiit  on  the 
builJer'i  capital,  and  an  annuity,  aufB- 
cient  at  the  current  rate  of  inlercil, 
alter  paying  for  all  repuin  chat^Hbte 
on  the  proprietor,  to  replace  the  original 
capital  by  (he  time  tho  houae  ii  worn 
out,  or  by  the  expiration  of  tbe  usual 
term  of  a  building  leaaa. 

A  tax  of  so  much  per  cent  on  the 
groai  rent,  fulla  on  both  thooa  portions 
alike.  Tlic  more  highly  a  houae  ie 
rented,  the  more  it  paye  to  the  tax, 
whether  the  quality  (4  the  situation  or 
thiit  of  the  hoase  ilaclf  is  the  cause. 
'Ilie  inciilence,  however,  of  tlicMe  two 
portioua  of  tbe  tax  must  be  contiderod 
separately. 

As  much  of  it  aa  ia  a  tax  on  butld- 
inj;.rent,  muat  ultimately  fall  on  the 
conaamer.  in  other  words  the  occupier. 
For  aa  the  profits  of  building  are  aU 
rcadv  not  nboTe  the  ordinary  nto,  ther 
wutifd,  if  thti  tax  full  on  tbe  owner  and 
not  on  the  occupier,  bccomo  lower  than 
the  iiroSta  of  ontaied  employmentt, 
anil  houaea  would  not  bo  buill.  I(  is 
probable  however  that  fur  Bi>nii'  li-'i" 
after  the  tax  was  first  impoai'd,  a  ga-at 
part  of  it  would  full,  not  on  thi-  renter, 
buton the  owrieruf  the  bouse,  A  large 
proportion  of  tliecoiiaumcrseilhercoidd 


iheir  former  rent  with  the  ti 
dition,  but  would  content  thcmselvai 
with  a  lower  scale  of  accomOiDdBtion. 
IIouseB  therefore  would  be  for  a  time 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  conae- 
qnenca  of  auch  cxcesa,  in  tha  CBSO  of 
moat'  other  articles,  would  be  an  al- 
moat  immediate  diroinotion  of  the  sDp- 

Clj :  hut  so  durable  a  coiiimoditT  aa 
uusat  does  not  rapidlv  dioiinikh  in 
amount.  Kew  building';  indeed.of  tbe 
clnas  for  which  the  dcnuinii  liad  de- 
crvoaod,  woubl  coaae  lo  be  erected,  ex- 
cept for  special  reaeooa',  b<iX  ia  Sit* 
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•  of  popnlatini  demindad  m 
gimtm  wpply,  T«nt««oiild  Kgainrin; 
«>til  it  bacuns  proGtaUa  to  neam- 
nasca  btdldini^  aUoh  wmld  not  ba 
mtil  tte  tkx  wu  wholly  taadeirad 
to  th«  MCB|nir.  In  tb«  end,  theToibr*, 
Iha  ooenpiBT  imi*  thct  portion  of  m 


Hm  can  ii  fmMj  diSsmit  withtlM 

A»  teiM  «■  not,  propail;  oo  oiled, 
Ul  OB  tha  bodloid,  a  Ux  on  gmtind- 
MBt,  DOa  voald  luppoM,  nixt  £ill  im 
Oa  smmUandlanC  at  l«ut  aftor  tfaa 
anrntim  «f  Oa  boUdisK  laaaa.  It 
wul  not  twrnrcr  ftl)  wbtrilj  w  tha 
]— dbt^mfcatwhhthataxonnreqiid- 
rant  than  it  eonUBed  an  aqmnlmt 
lu  «  Mttodtwal  rait  1^  knrait 
PHt  of  md  lat  fcr  btuUiog  It  -wnj 
Bttk  abara  tba  raMvbich  &•  aame 
{[round  wtnJd  yield  in  a^culture : 
BiDce  it  is  reaaonxUe  to  auppone  tlint 
land,  Diileai  in  case  of  aiccptioiml  ci'r- 
cunutancet.  is  let  or  sold  for  building 
at  sonn  M  it  in  dm:id«cily  vnrtli  more 
for  tliat  purpoee  than  for  cultivniion. 


,  rodoo 


tha 


a   froi 


loweat  ;^Dnd-;cnt>  below  tba  onliiiarj 
TBtum  from  land,  aod  would  chock  fur- 
thai  building  <]uit«  as  eBectiullj  as  if 
it  ware  a  tax  on  buildinE-rents,  until 
aither  the  tncreupd  dnrnand  of  a  grow- 
ing population,  or  s  diminution  of  anp- 
[Jj  bj  the  ordinary  canaaa  of  deatmc- 
tion,  had  niied  tba  rent  by  a  full 
equiTalent  far  the  tax.  But  whstOTcr 
TaiHs  the  loweit  grD(md->«nta,  raises 
all  othen,  aJDca  each  eicaadi  the 
lowsit  by  the  market  rains  of  its 
peculiar  adTatitagea  If,  thersibiv,  the 
tax  on  groond-iaDta  vera  a  Gied  sim> 
[Mr  iiiuare  loet,  the  more  Talnabla 
Mttuiliona  paying  W  inn*  thim  thoM 


ipoa*  tba  luwnsi  pa 

.  pM-  acfv,  and  Ibo  Id 
W>  tt  W.  p«r  aerr  « 
woadd  ullimalclT  raiaa  uv  mmi  »  i 
llL,  lnJ  the  lattm-  ca^afMtli  is 
lOOlL,  £nee  tbe  difl^naa  «f  nln 
bat*«an  the  two  HtuatUuaoU  W 
exBcllj-vbat  it  w«sb<'fi9r«:aBiBGd 
poiad,  ilicrcfcm,  wonM  ba  palbf  te 
oooapiti .  Hut  a  tax  oa gii^rwl  b 
•nporil  ta  ba  a  potliaa  «C  a  b««f  fci. 
wbcb  ii  not  a  fixed  panaiat,  M  a 
peitaatiu^r  cm  tha  ratt.  ^liadM^M 
wta,  tturtfiirc.hfiitpaappaiiiaalsihn 
topay  11,  thrd^FMlwawUparHIl, 
of  wU-li  nil!*  tlui   il.  cdmU  la  iWaai 

a  tti.  occupier,  shu*  iIm  t«»l«d 

I  K'  mily  mistrd  tO  lOOlL  Ow- 
.  :nUv  .  >M.  of  tha  lOOL  Irria)  fc4 
t—  ai:»  i^bivr  site,  wmld  faS  ea  At 
rr  and  Uii  llurd,  A  bomse-tai  IbMia 
<  na  lu  be  unisiderMl  in  •  talk 
•— «ct,  as  a  tax  on  aH  octiipiM  4 
I     MH  ami  a  tax  oa  praandaiMl 

^  the  ftut  majoniy  «<  faoMBt  dl 
f^  ond-rrnt  fortna  but  »  shmS  p«» 
tMd  «(  the  aoitD^  Mjncait  nadt  W 
the  bouw,  and  nemiW  «I1  tha  lu  Ul 
on  tbr  occiLpirr.  It  is  on^y  in  n 
ceptionnl  Ciia's,  like  tbal  .if  til*  f»- 
vouritt  (ilunlions  in  large  towst,  l^ 
tbe  pp'tl'iniiiuint  eksmt  in  tbi  ifs 
of  Ibe  h:>a!<e  i.i  tha  irwi^tml;  o' 
among  lh«  very  few  Idoda  ef  inn* 
which  lire  til  subi«^ts  rvrpnotiiitaa 
lion,  thi'ip  irrounii-ronta  Ud  ftspi 
cipal  pljii  p.  lading  tba  moat  pgM* 
'-^  -  tnnt  iif  I  mil iiiiim aiimila 
•  iic<]uii«d  rapiilly,aadinBMT 
pertedly,  by  a  frw  fiaaiS^ 


Ihe 


D  accident  of  (heir  J» 


infT  tbemaelTe 


■idadm 


ofrii 
from 

their  „  

acquisiiioD  by  the  mallett  eislia, 
outlay,  nr  Halt,  go  &r  tbmiara  si  i 
house-tax  falta  en  tba  nomilMAa^ 
it  ii  liable  to  no  valid  MBBtiim. 

In  M  far  aa  it  faib  a>  tk  oa^ 
if  justly  pmportioDed  to  tka  nkaW 
tbe  hoaae,  it  ia  om  of  Oa  ftn^  i^ 
mOBt  unobjectionable  of  all  tana.  A 
part  of  a  potion's  ~ 

better  crit *■  *■ 


:r  criterion  of  hia  m 


)  naailj'  lt»M 


DIBECT 

to  them.    A  honafr^az  ii  > 
iraach  to  a  faii 


bs;  having  the  great  ad- 
lut  it  njalies  i^nlaneoaidj 
nraocsB  wbich  it  la  ao  diffi- 
ka,  and  to  impracticabls  to 
tly,  ia  aaseiaiiig  an  incomo- 
what  a  person  paj'a  in  bouae- 
lat  of  anjtliing,  it  ia  a  teat 
t  bs  poaasBsca,  but  of  wbat 
le  can  afford  lo  spend.  Tlie 
'  thia  Cox  can  onlj  be  aeri- 
tioned  on  two  grouuds.  The 
at  a  miser  may  escape  it. 
(ion  applies  to  all  tjiiea  on 
e:  Dothing  lut  a  direct  tax 
can  reach  a  miser.  Bnt  aa 
not  now  board  their  treasure, 
itiaproductlreemplojnieati, 

adds  to  the  national  wealtb, 
inentlj  Id  the  general  meiuu 
«xe«,  bnt  the  pajmeut  claim- 
itaelf  ia  only  tranaferred  from 
Htl  sum  to  the  income  after- 
Tcdfromit,  wbich  pays  toxea 
a  it  cornea  to  be  expended. 
d  olijection  ia  that  a  peraoD 
!rs  a  larger  and  more  ei- 
OMe,  not  from  having  ereater 
:(roin  havinga  larger  family, 
nrever,  he  is  not  entitled  to 

aiuce  having  a  Large  family 
oaon'a  own  choice :  and,  so 
cema  the  public  interest,  is 
tber  to  be  discoaragod  than 
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A  large  portion  of  the  taxation  of 
this  country  ia  rtiaed  by  a  hoiue-tu. 
The  perochial  tuuUion  of  the  towns 
entirely,  and  of  the  rural  districts  par- 

honaa-renl.  Tba  window-tax,  which 
waa  alao  a  honae^ax,  bu^  of  a  bad 
kind,  operataag  as  a  tax  od  li^ht,  and 
a  cause  d  det'orraitr  in  building,  «■■ 
eichangnd  in  1851  for  a  bonae-lai  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  on  a  mnch  loinr 
scale  than  that  which  existed  prs- 
viously  (o  IS34.  It  ii  to  be  lamented 
that  the  new  tax  retaina  (he  unjust 
principle  on  which  the  o!d  house-tax 
was  assessed,  and  which  contributed 
quite  as  much  as  the  sel&ihneiH  of  the 
middle  claasea  to  produce  the  ontciy 
against  the  tax.  The  public  were 
justly  scandalized  on  learning  that  re- 
sidences lite  Chatswurth  or  Belvoir 
were  only  rat«d  on  an  inuieiaBry  rent 
of  perhaps  2001.  a  year,  nnder  the  pre- 
text Ibat  owing  to  the  great  expenae 
of  keeping  them  up,  the;  could  not  bs 
let  for  more.  Probably,  indeed,  the^ 
could  not  be  let  even  fur  that,  and  if 
the  argument  wen  a  lair  <Hie,  the* 
onght  not  to  have  been  taxed  at  aU. 
But  a  honse-tai  ia  not  intended  aa  a 
tax  on  incomes  derived  from  honaea, 
but  on  expenditure  incurred  for  then. 
The  thing  which  it  i«  wished  to  aacar- 
tain  is  what  a  house  coata  to  tba  penon 
who  lives  in  it,  not  what  it  would 
bring  in  if  let  to  •ame  one  else.  When 
the  oocnpisr  ii  not  the  owner,  and  doea 
not  hold  on  a  repuring  Uaie,  the  rent 
'  he  pays  is  the  measure  of  w'oat  the 
boose  coats  him :  bat  iriien  he  ia  Iha 
owner,  aonie  other  meaannt  must  b« 
aoacht.  A  valuation  shontd  bo  made 
of  the  house,  not  at  what  it  wocld  tell 
for,  but  at  what  would  be  the  coat  of 
rebuilding  it,  and  this  vaiaation  might 


i*  tba  Hmfl  proparlujn 


>•  ia  tko«  phaay*- 


.  cUimto  b*tai*ilt!jhll7.    In  Hoie  M 
is  pricJHly  bymi—  laa  paopla  an 
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bo  periodicftlly  correctcil  bv  an  allow- 
unce  for  wliat  it  had  lost  in  value  by 
time,  or  gained  by  repairs  and  improve- 
ment h.  The  amount  of  the  amended 
valuation  wouM  form  a  principal  sum, 
the  interest  of  which,  at  the  current 
j>ricc  of  the  tmblic  funds,  would  form 
the  annual  value  at  which  the  building 
should  be  asBcssed  to  the  tax. 

As  incomes  below  a  certain  amount 
ought  to  bo  exempt  from  income-tax, 
80  ought  houses  below  u  certain  value, 


from  ho«i8o4Ax,  on  tbe  wnTHMl  ^ 
ciple  of  sparing  from  ftU  taxation  tkt 
absolute  necessaries  of  hemltUiil  exist* 
ence.  In  order  that  the  oocofieiBff 
lodgings,  as  well  as  of  hiwi^  oMt 
benefit,  as  in  justice  they  on^rt:,  Ijf  nit 
exemption,  it  might  be  optioBaf  witk 
the  owners  to  have  every  poftioa  of  a 
house  which  is  occapied  br  a  sepsnt^ 
tenant,  rained  and  assessed siBantely, 

'  as  is  now  UMually  the  cast  vitk  dmit- 

I  hers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  TAXES  ON   C-OMMODmES. 


§  1.  By  taxes  on  commodities  are 
commonly  meant,  those  which  are  le- 
vied either  on  the  producers,  or  on  the 
carriers  or  dealers  who  intervene  be- 
tween them  and  the  iinal  pun^hasers 
for  consumption.  Taxes  imposed  di- 
rectly on  the  consumers  of  particular 
commodities,  such  as  a  house-tax,  or 
the  tax  in  this  country  on  horses  and 
carriages,  might  be  called  taxes  on 
commodities,  but  are  not ;  the  phrase 
being,  by  custom,  confined  to  indirect 
taxes — those  which  are  advanced  bv 
one  person,  to  \)o,  as  is  expected  and 
intended,  reimbursed  by  another. 
Taxes  on  commodities  are  either  on 
production  within  tho  country,  or  on 
importation  into  it,  or  on  conveynnco 
or  sale  within  it ;  and  are  classed  re- 
spectively as  excise,  customs,  or  tolls 
and  transit  duties.  To  whichever  class 
they  belong,  and  at  whatever  stage  in 
the  progress  of  the  community  they  may 
be  imposed,  they  are  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  the  cost  of  prothiction ; 
using  that  term  in  its  most  enlarged 
sense,  which  includes  the  cost  of  trans- 
port and  distribution,  or,  in  conmion 
phrase,  of  bringing  tho  comramlity  to 
market. 

When  the  cost  of  production  is  in- 
creased artificially  by  a  tax,  the  effect 
is  the  same  as  when  it  is  increased  by 
natural  causes.  If  only  one  or  a  few 
commodities  ore  affected   their  value 


and  price  rise,  so  as  to  ooinpenssl»  tks 
producer  or  dealer  for  the  peculiar  Iw^ 
then ;  but  if  there  were  a  tax  oa  sB 
commodities,  cxactlj  proportioBed  ts 
their  value,  no  such  compenssrin 
would  be  obtained  :  there  wooid  neithv 
be  a  general  rise  of  Taloes,  which  if 
an  absurdity,  nor  of  prices,  which  ^ 
nend  on  causes  entirely  diffneit 
ITiero  would,  however,  as  Mr.  M*Csl- 
loch  has  pointed  out,  be  a  distarbsncs 
of  values,  some  falling,  others  rising 
owing  to  a  circumstance,  the  effect  of 
whirh  on  values  and  prices  we  ISmp- 
merly  discussed ;  the  different  dnnlii- 
lity  of  the  capital  employed  indifieraDl 
occupations.  The  gross  prodnoe  tf 
industry  consists  of  two  parts;  ow 
portion  serving  to  replace  tbe  capital 
consumed,  while  the  other  portion  it 
profit.  Now  equal  capitals  in  two 
uranches  of  production  must  haveeqnil 
expectations  of  profit ;  hut  if  a  greater 
portion  of  the  one  than  of  the  other  it 
hxed  capital,  or  if  that  fixed  capital  ii 
more  durable,  there  will  be  a  less  em- 
sumption  of  capital  in  the  Tear,  and 
less  will  be  required  to  replace  h,  so 
that  tho  profit,  if  absolutely  the  ssnMf 
will  form  a  greater  proportion  of  thi 
annual  returns.  To  denve  firora  a  ca- 
pital of  lOOOZ.  a  profit  of  1001.,  the  one 
producer  mav  have  to  sell  produce  to 
tho  value  of  1100/.,  the  other  only  to 
the  value  of  500/.    If  on  those  tvo 
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branches  of  induntry  a  tAx  Ur  iiujxwod 
of  6vc  |ior  cent  ml  rah»rem,  tlio  Ufit 
mill  he  f  liar^'<l  only  with  'J.V.,  thr  tirnt 
vith  bbl.\  Iraviiii^  to  the  i>iir  iTtl. 
IwoAt,  to  tln»  other  only  45/.  To 
M|nali»*.  tla-rt^foiv,  their  i'X]HTtnt ion  of 
profit,  the  one  riminiiMlity  nmst  hm*  in 
pricT,  or  the  <ither  ninKt  fall,  or  hoth  : 


of  the  artirlo  niiixt  be  luch  at  to  aflml 
a  profit  on  nioro  than  its  natural  vahii', 
inntrad  of  a  pnitit  itu  only  itH  natural 
Talue.  A  part  of  the  capital  of  thi> 
country,  in  Hh(»rt,  irt  not  LMuplovL'il  in 
pHNliK'tion.  but  in  a^WanccN  to  tln^  Ktatf, 
n.*]miil  in  the  price  of  pNhU ;  ami  tint 
conhuniers  inuKt  };ivo  an  indtimnity  to 


commoiiitifAniaih^chii'tlybyiutuii'iIjati*  I  the  iK'llorH.  iHjual  to  the  profit  whith 

Iabi»ur  mtint  nM*  in  valu<\  av  coinparrd  |  tli4*y  could  have  luadc  on   thf^  siuno 

with  thoito  which  an*  chictiy  niaih)  by  |  capital  if  really  empthyed  in  pntduc* 

niaj-hinvry.  It  iti  unncci'H.s;iry  to  prone-    tion.*  Neither  ou;.'ht  it  to  be  forgolti-n, 

mtr  this  branch  of  tin'   in<piiry  any  j  that  whatever  rondcri*  a  lar^^er  capital 

further.  j  nercMsarj'    in   anv   trade  or    busini'SH, 

I  liniitHtlit' rnin|M-tition  in  that  buKincHK, 

9  2.  A  tax  on  any  one  coninnHlity.  'ami  by  giving;  8i»methin>;  likua  niono- 

mhclhrr  ]ai>l  on  its  pnMlurtiim,  its  ini-  ,  jvlv  to  a  few  (IiniIitk,  may  enable  th»'ni 

|)iirtaii<in,   its   carriap'  fnmi  place  to    eithor  to  kt'fp  np  the  price  beyoml  what 

pla<-'\  or  it4  Kile,  imd  whether  th(>  tax  •  would  atl'urd  th<-  on li nary  rale  ofprotit, 

b^  a  tixi-d  sum  of  nionrv  for  a  given  _  or  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of  prulit 

quariiity  ot'  the  roninio«iity,  or  an  ad    with  a  le^ts  decree  of  exertion  for  ini- 

iaiftrem  <luty,  will,  tm  a  general  rule,  [  pn>ving  and  chrapcning  their  conmio- 

raiv  the  value  and  price  of  the  com-  dity.     In  thes*' siviral  nnHleH.  taxeti  on 

mo'litv  liv  at  ]<'a»t  the  aiumnit  of  the  ci)inni<>ilitieH<ifton  cust  to  theconitunier, 

tax.      J  hi  p-  Jiif  few  caneH  in  whieh  it  "  thnMuh  the  incivasi-'l  price  of  the  ar- 

iloca  not  laiv  rln-ni  by  muT*'  than  that  tide,  nuich  more  than  they  bring  into 

amount.     In   tli'*  first  plare,  ibi-re  ar»^  the  treasury  of  lh«*  ntati*.      There  ia 

Irw  tax'-fi  on  ]>nMbi<t!on  on  aceiMint  of    still  anntliL-r  eiinniili-ration.  Thu  Iii:;h'T 

whi'-h  it  is  ni>t  founil  or  deemeil  neces-  price  necessitated  by  the  tax,  alniosL 

»ary  til  ii:i]N>H#»   restrietive  regulations  nlwavA  rhfcks  the  ib^niandfor  the  coiu- 

on    the   uianufarturv.-rH  or  dealer-^,    in  nioilitv ;  ami  Hin<;>r  th<'re  are  nianv  im- 

rmler   l>>  cheek  eraxiiinR  of    x\i*\  tax.  pnivemunls  in    pnNlui*tion    which,    to 

The^M*  ri"4iilatii>n<i  are  ah^avN  stunea  make  them  pRi'-iicubli*,  reipiirc  a  ccr- 

oi  tr>nbli-  and   annoyance,  ai.ii  L'ene-  tain  exti-nt  of  demand,  Kiich  improvc- 

rally  (it  exp«.-u>«e,  fur  all  of  whieli.  l)eirig  mentu  are  ol•^Iru^t•■d,and  many  of  th«riu 

|ie«Miliar  diiiiidvantai:e8,  the  prolucera  nreventeil    alt":^ether.      It  i*  a    well- 

iMnlealerA  must  havi'  e»mi>ensati')n  in  ■  kn>mn  fact,  thiit  the  brnncheN  of  pro- 

the  priev  of  thc-ir  t-ommoiiity.     Thi'.M-  iluei inn  in  whieh  tbwest  improvenientrt 

reiitiii-tioni    aliio    freijuently   interlem  are  inu-Ie,  aru  thoMv  with  which  tho 

vith  th«-  pn'MP^w.'si  of  manufaitun*,  re-  '  revt-nue  ot1iei-r    int«>rfer*'s;    and    that 

qoirin?  tne  pnxlucer  to  carry  on  hi*  no:h:n:r.  in  i;cneral,  gives  a  groater 

o|ierations  in  the  war  most  convenient  '  impuNe  to  improvi-ntentM  in  the  pru- 

Co  ibe  revenue,  thotigh  not  thf*cheap-st,  liuetion  of  a  oMnniiclity.  than  taking 

««rBio!ii  eflieient  fi>r  puriHist-sof  ppNluc-  ^Ha  tax  which  narrowed  the  market 

tion.     Anv  it>^ulationii  whatever,  en-  for  it. 

fivrceJ  by  faw.  make  it  diilieult  fi^r  the 

prmbuer  to  adopt  new  and  improved  *  It  i*  trni^.  th:i  Ho^t  n.it  cuD^tiiiiU.  *«  ift 

nrucessfa       Further     the    neceuMtv    nf  ^  ^^^  ^'^^^  «IM»'«»r«  t.i  tie,  a  c*.*"  ••!  t*kin:: 

pnjcess«:t.     runner,  im    musMiv   tn  n...r.' ..ui  ..f  ih..  p-vkenof  the  |M...pl<.  tl.m 

advancing    the  tax  iihjip'H  pn-Iuii-rH    ttie«tnte  ro-ei«r«;  Mm-.,  if  the  9iiii.>  i ih 

and  dealers  to  earrv  on  their  biihine*i!i  the»iUiuii*e,  antt  cet^  it  iii  thn  iiianiiiT.it 

with  larger  capil.il.s  than  wouM  other  ;-"  'I '•»«■»-'•  w>«l«  »«  equiia'.eiit  •'Jj-utit  of 

.   "           *                      ^i           11..  ''•■rr»wini»  in  Sim-*  nr  eiii.i- mut  I-ii.<.     liut 

Wine     Le    re.  es.Mry.   on    tliii   whole  ot  ,t  „  „,..r,.  .N..,n..mi.»l  ih:iT  ih-  i.e.-e.^n.r* -f 


valimllnn  HiinM  fi^n.  i.  i-l_ 
thHinTrmil  nf  wM'L  ..  ^_ 
prim  nt  Ibe  luiUti,  ^■l■•  ^ 
ihv  unnunl  Talw  <t  at  >.  ^^ 
•bimU  bo  aiBMar:<  U<  tL  ^^ 
Ai  innnDM  Mnu  •  -  ^' 
oiiflht  IP  bs  atfMpi  ^-  ~" 
m  OUgUt  biMUM  bele-  - 


iHaX  - 
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t  <t]ii>*1i   Tv^iilntiii    thu  '  hOt  pnvnicDt  of  titbe,  SO  more  thiiD 
P'lttnniin^  i"  ilie  fanucr,  ,  64  liusbel*:  — 


.„  'li,  mliH-Pil  I  ii|!ri<'ii1tiire,  wliich  wnnlil  ■ffoct  riMit 

H  lH-fi>n'.  iifi  n'lit.  S<>  I  (litTi'ti'DllT.    A  tax  nniponiini'il  id  tlie 

tr  lliu  lirX    ijiinlity  n{  I  mil  wnvhl  fall  vIkIIj  ••n  ih.'  n-nt.  nii.l 

'  fcqr    UuIi>-Eh:    irf  th>>  !  wnalilnot  at  all  raia- die  iiri<-n<irr<irn. 

Of  till*  tbip),  twn;  itnd  -  wiiii-li  in  rpinliiliil  liy  tlic  p-inioii  nf 

:  thai  if,  cat'h  ha*    tip'  jinolnce  tliat  pays  nuivui.  A  Kx-i 

X  tax.  tluTD- 1  tax  of  na  ninch   per  niltiiatnl  aire. 

liun  nr  tbti  |in>- 1  *itliriu(iliiilii|i-ti'iii  of  value.  waal<MiaT<' 

ima  pcufxirtioa,  |  ellli-w  ilin'i'tlv  the  rpvciwr.     Tnkitis 

I  IH>  man-  Iniiii  ilie  bent  >rualiti<'ii  of  IuikI 

«Kly  cnrn-ront  tliat  in  i  tliiin  lr.>ni  ih.'  wi>n>l,  it  wotilil  h-nv.'  (I.u 

Mt  real    rstiimi-il   in     JilUn-iiiviirli.j  uainaabirtiTv,  nnl  f  n- 

an*  ntlicT  •-i>niliiu>Ut  r.     *ii|UriitlT  ihi- name  ciini-n'Tili,  ntiil  llio 

lRu'  pn-ixjrtlon  a«  t-oni-  '  Lui.lK>r-lii  vii'iM  iirulit  til  IIir  fnll  ''xli-iit 

II  <)i;iiiiiilv.  th"  mm    nf  lIl■■ri^»l■f  pnci'.    To  pnt  tlic  thrii{ 

111  ill  viiiiiM.  Trci'T    in  anntliiTinwintr:  tlieprii-"  mn"t  ri.^ 

la  \m11  >-' inirlb  i-i     aiilliiii-iitk  tiiftialili- tli>- w<inl  la:i'l  •<■ 

I  v>'rn  iH'fiin):  aii.l     |iay  lhi>  tax:  (litia  i-nnblin-.*  all  Uli  i* 

all  I'xii.'ii  kpII  III.- .14  '  vhiib  pniloi-e  iiiiin>  lluin  tic-  mm',  in 

p  ii:n-U'iirbii  nreii-  ,  pnv  mrt  iiit  iIic  ini,  Iaii  alw  hd  ir.- 

be     InmllKrIo   vill  I  t'n.-aK."l  n-iit  t»  th-  lamlbmli.     '1I»<<l 

ii^i''<l  in  Talim  mill  -  bmrpv-.r.  W  wt  wi  much  tairn  on  lh> 

<  V-  kiw  ill  ijiiiiiilily;  ;  pnnltin-  iif  lanil.  (in  talei  'm  the  !ai>l 

nnlf  WI  fiir  u  (Ih'V  cti-  I  K*'lf.     Tati-ii  on  tlw  pnidun-,  pr>iii-riy 

It  in  kiiiil,  or,  niter  n>>  ]  no  cnlli'J.  wli'itluT  lixnl  or  mt  rrd-irr-a, 

.ffoA   it    ill  j  ilu It'll  alF-i-t  nut,  btit  iail in  ilii>  nm. 


■  iillnnl  pmliii 

(iiflrr  ai  roniutiieniiirairrir'iilttmi    ln-nrini;  riib 
liirr,  ami  in  mninKia  «ilb  nil  th"     [mrl  <it'  tin- 
r  Eonaiimm.      ('oatidrnil  ai  IhiuI-     ibif     rmuim: 
•,  Ibpv  har»  thn  koik  in<  nme  •■  -  rb«i-a. 
re  1    ibe  lithi>.  tbcrrCn-.    fal]!i  im  j 
i^luoniir.  ati'l  iHit  .ni  tbi-  Uti.lbinl.  |      i  't.    'iV    pivmlin:: 


vlvA.-  i.f  il»  fjr''iii.'st 


•■aw  which  lakin  a  hhllliiie  f<w  rvi'Ty  ;  inK,  their  rflvi't  nuiy  l*  •[tl!<'r> 
Imabel,  takti  miiri>  iihiltinzH  fr-itu  'lO*  i  was  lint  piintiil  i>itl,  I    |ii'!i<>vp. 
rii>M  thill  from  ntii>th'>r.,jii^  in  pniimr-  '  .Mr.  .''^■nii'r.     Ii  i>,  aave  liavr  H-^n.  i 
linn  aa  it  priMluiv^  iifn-  liimlii-!*  ;  uwl     tttiwimt    inf.ill:Uc 
(^rmtPM  rxai'tly  Ilk-*  tiili'',  citi'iit  that  !  iriliiiiiiin  <>t  |lrlllil^ 
tithe  11  nnt  iiuly  llui  aanie  pri>p"ni"n  .  <if  HiTiimiiliil'  ~      *' 
at  all  laiida.  but  ii  abn  the  aatw  pro-  '  aivnnnilaliiit 
Dortion  at  all  time!),  nhili-  a  Rx'-A  mim  '  iliinl  an-rniiLiniiiK-iil. 


X.™  lb- 


of  laoiiey  per  bnihi'l  trill  aiiinimt  ^>  a    paiiiitali"n,  i-i ' 

pcatcr  orli-«i  iirojHirtian,  arcunlliic  ai    j>ri<i>  ft  foul, 

ton  h  cheap  or  dear.  .  Iim-i-r  pmrili : 

Thtn  K*  other  modM  of  Uxing  !  what  ih  itm  1 


lb;it 


amr    I 
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prrKlucc.  except  that  tlkii  <I<iei  not  raise  '  had ;  the  laadlQfrdfl  will  hvn  a  iiMlkr 
nnt.  Th«-  tax.  thcivlorr,  merelj  anti-  rent :  and  tbc  jam  of  corn,  hariK: 
i:i{i«ite8  the  ribe  of  prict^,  and  fHll  of  inciva.^  leaa  tmpidlj  than  it  voold 
I.n)fit!«.  whi(  h  would  have  taken  place  otherwiw  hare  done,  will  not  be  lo 
iritimatcly  thrfmgh  the  mere  proirrcM  1  much  as  a  tenth  higher  than  what,  it 
iif  accumulutirtn ;  whil^  it  at  the  Mm?  •  there  had  heen  no  tax,  it  would  hrthit 
time  prevents,  or  at  leant  retards,  that  |  time  hare  become.  A  part  of  the  fax, 
profrrem.  If  the  rate  of  profit  wan  Mirh,  I  therefm^,  will  already  have  eeaaed  to 
previous  to  tho  imposition  of  a  tithe,  '  fall  on  the  consamer,  and  devolred 
that  the  effect  of  the  tithe  reducos  it  j  u^  the  bindlord;  and  the  propditioa 
to  the  practical  niininimn,  the  tithe  .  will  become  greater  and  gnaiff  bjr 
will  put  a  stop  to  all  further  accumu-  '  kpsc  of  time. 

lation,  or  cause  it  to  take  place  out  of  i  Mr.  Senior  illustrmtea  this  ^kv  of 
the  countrj:  and  the  only  pffect  which  the  subject  by  likening  the  efieoU  of 
the  titho  will  then  have  had  on  tho  '  tithes,  or  other  taxes  on  agricoHvt] 
i-onsunier,  \n  to  make  him  pay  earlier  !  produce,  to  those  of  natural  sterility  of 
the  price  which  he  would  hare  had  to  .  soil.  If  the  land  (^a  country  witaost 
pay  Homewhat  later — part  of  which,  '  access  to  foreign  auppliea,  were  sad- 
in<leei1,  in  the  gradual  pro^rress  of  [  denly  smitten  i%-ith  a  permanent  drte- 
wealtli  and  ]>opulation.  he  would  have  rioration  of  quality,  to  an  extent  wUdi 
almoRt  imnieuiately  iHpin  to  pay.  would  make  a  tenth  niore  labour  neces> 
After  a  lapse  of  time  whit  h  would  ha^-c  _  sarr  to  raise  the  existing  produce,  the 
admitted  of  a  rise  of  one-t«*nth  through  '  price  of  com  would  undoubtedly  rise 
the  natural  proprrexfl  of  wt>a!th,  the  con-  ouf-tenth.  But  it  cannot  hence  be 
sumer  will  be  paying;  no  more  than  he  I  inferred  that  if  the  soil  of  the  coaotrr 
would  have  paid  if  the  tithe  had  never  |  had  from  the  beginning  been  one-tendi 
existed ;  he  will  have  ceased  to  pay    worse  than  it  is,  corn  would  at  preseot 


any  portion  of  it,  and  the  nerson  who 
1^  ill  really  pay  it  is  the  landlonl,  whom 
It  deprives  of  the  increase  of  rent  which 
would  bv  that  time  have  accrued  to 


have  been  one-tenth  dearvr  than  «e 
find  it.  It  is  far  more  probalde,  that 
the  smaller  return  to  Ial>our  and  capital, 
ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 


him.  At  evtrry  sncceshive  j>oiiit  in  tins  country,  would  have  caased  in  each 
intervalof  time,  less  of  the  burthen  Mill  ,  Ructessive  generation  a  less  rapiil  in- 
n'nt  on  the  consumer,  and  nioroof  it  on  '•  crease  than  has  taken  place:  that  the 
tho  landlord  :  and  in  the  ultinintt>  re-  •  country  would  now  have  contained  \cm 
suit,  the  minimum  of  ])n)fits  will  be  '  capitaf,  and  maintained  a  smaller  pepo- 
ri'at-hed  with  a  smaller  capital  and  lation,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  in- 
population,  and  a  lower  rental,  than  if  .  feriority  of  the  soil,  the  price  of  com 
th<»  course  of  things  ha<l  not  In-en  dis-  would  not  have  heen  higher,  nor  profiti 
turbi'd  by  the  imjiosition  of  the  tax.  !  lower,  than  at  present;  rent  ali-»ne 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tithe  or  other  would  certainly  have  been  lower.  Me 
tax  on  agricultural  proiluce  does  not  "  may  suppose  two  islands,  which,  beinc 
reduce  profits  to  the  minimum,  but  to  '  alike  in  extent,  in  natural  fertility,  and 
soniethmg  above  the  minimum,  accu-  industrial  advancement,  hare  up  to  a 
nmlation  will  not  be  stopped,  but  only  '  certain  time  been  equal  in  popnlatico 
blackened  :  and  if  population  also  in-  and  capital,  and  have  had  equal  rentals, 
creases,  the  twofold  increase  will  con-  I  and  the  same  price  of  com.  Let  ua 
tinue  to  produce  its  effects — a  rise  of  :  imagine  n  tithe  imposed  in  one  of  these 
the  price  of  com,  and  an  increase  of  :  islands,  but  not  in  the  other.  Then 
rent.  These  consequences,  however,  I  will  bo  innuediately  a  difference  in  tl»e 
will  not  take  place  with  the  same  '  price  of  com,  and  therefore  probably  in 
rapidity  as  if  the  higher  rale  of  profit  !  profits.  While  profits  are  m>t  tendrn*: 
had  continued.    At  the  end  of  twenty  '  downwanhi  in  cither  cooniry,  that  is. 


years  tho  country  will  have  a  smaller 
population  and  capital,  than,  but  for 
tho  tax,  it  would  by  that  time  haye 


while  improvements  in  the  prododioa 
of  necessaries  fully  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population,  this  difference 
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of  prices  andprofitB  l)<*tw(;cii  tlicitlnmlH  '  cul  raKc,  it  tniu  of  uny  conntrj  havir 

may  continui.'.     Hut  if,  in  tku  iintitlifil  u    titlir,    coiii{Hirud    with    tliu    hiiiiu 
ialaod,  capital  iiirn'aH4>8,   and  |Mipulu.  .  coiintrv  if  it  \uu\  never  hud  a  tithe. 
tion  alon^  witli  it,  more  than  viioii^li         In  Kn^^Und  the  pvat  cmip^tion  of 

tn  rounti-rhuhuirc    any  inipntvvnii'nrM  capital,  an^l  the  ahnust  ptTioiliual  oc 

which  takf  phice,  the  prir<;  ot'i'oni  will  curri'nco  uf  commercial  criscH  throu^ii 

fH'a'liLiily  riso,  pnititM  will  Call,  and  rent  tlm    8p<'oulation.n    uccanioncd    by  the 

will  increase;  while  in  tli<>tithoil  island  haiiitually  low  ratn  of  protit,  aru  indi- 

capitid  anil  |Kipulatiun  will  fitlicr  not  catiunH  that  pn>tit   \uui  attained  tlio 

increajM'  ^U-yonil  what  ix  halanced  hv  practical,    thoii;;h    not    the    ultiniati' 

the  iinpnivi'nicntsi,  or  if  thev  do,  will  niinimnni,   and   that   all   the   tuivini^ 

incnaito  in  a  Irs.s  d«*;rr<-<' ;  fu>  that  n-nt  which  take   jilace   (beyond  what   im- 

anJ  the  prire  oi  cum  will  either  not  risi.<  pmvenientA,  tending  to  the  ch<M|K>nimr 

at  all,  or  ririe  nion;  hiowly.  Kent,  there-  uf    necemaries,    make   room    fi>r)    an- 

fore,  will  stHHi  Im' higher  in  the  nntitheil,  either  Kent  abroail  f«»r  inveHtnii*nt,  or 

than  in  the  titlu-d  i}<Iand,  and  pmlits  p4Tio<licallv  nwrpt  away.     Thero  can 

not  so  nmch  hik^lur,  nor  com  «o  mnch  tlnret'ore,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that 
cLcaiier,  as  they  were  on  the  Hr>>t  ini-  i  if  England  had  never  had  a  tithe,  or 

pusition  of  the   tith**.      These  etlectR  any  tax  un  a^ricnltural  pri')diice,  the 
viil    b*'   ]in>i;n'Nsive.     At   the  end  of  i  price  of  corn  wouM  have  U-eu  by  this 

every  ten  veil's  there  will  lie  a  ^n-ater  time  as  hif;h,  and  the  rate  of  pn>litH  as 

diiference  U'tween  the  reiitaU  and  Ih>-  low,  aw  at  pn-sent.     lnde{H>iideiitly  of 

twevn  tiii'  ai;;^re;.rate  wivtltii  and  jiopn  the    more   rapid    ai.'cumiilation    which 

Jaiii'U  <it'  the  two  islands,  and  a  Ichs  wonld  have  taken  place  if  pnttits  hai! 

diflV-rence  in  protit h  and  in  the  price  of  n<>l  U-en  prematurely  lowernl  by  these 
^orn.                                                             I  imjtonts:  the  mere  sjivini;  of  a  part  of 

At  what  ]4>int  will  the^e  last  dit'-  the  capital  which  IiaN  In.'i-h  wasted 
firre uccH  enlip'ly  cease,  and  th*^  tern-  '  in  nnhu<  cessful  ^iMmlations,  and  the 
porary  effect  uf  taxeK  on  a^cultnral  keeping  at  home  a  part  of  that  which 
pnnhice,  in  raisini:  the  ]iri«'e,  havi'  en-  han  bi-en  sent  abmad,  wouM  have  l<'en 
xir  ly  i;ivi-n  place  to  the  ultimate  elfect.  miit*-  Huflicii'nt  to  pnKhice  the  etl'ect.  1 
that  of  limiting  the  total  pnKluce  of  think.  thenf<>re.  with  Mr.  S<  nior,  that 
th*'  t'ountry?  Though  the  unlithi*d  thf  tithe,  even  UMore  itd  cimimntatinn, 
island  iH  al«a\s  verLrin^  towanlN  the  had  cram'il  tu  U*  a  caUM>  of  hii^h  pricet 
puint  at  which  the  pric<'  of  fixNl  wonld  or  low  pn>lits,  and  h.ul  become  a  men! 
«v«.Ttake  that  in  thi*  tithed  ishmd,  its  d'-ductinn  tnnii  n^nt :  itn  other  eflectH 
pri^pxM  towards  that  |Niint  naturall\  Iwini:.  that  it  i-an-td  the  i-ountry  to 
feljckensas  it  drawn  n'-arer to attainini;  have  no  fcn-ati-r  lapiial,  no  larj^er  pro- 
it:  hince- -the  ditleience  lN;tween  the  duction.  and  nu  more  nimieruus  popn- 
tmo  islands  in  the  rapiility  of  aecnnin-  lation  th.in  if  it  had  hox'u  one-tenth 
latit  n,  (ii-fM'n'lin^  \i\inu  the  difli'reno'  lexs  fertile  than  it  is  :  cr  Kt  ns  rather 
in  ihc  rates  of  protit- -  in  pni|M)rt  ion  as  say  one  tweiitiith,  unnsidi'ring  how 
thiM*  approximate. the  movement  which  ci'-at  a  iMirtimi  of  tlie  land  uf  Great 
drawn  tliem  <  Iokit  top'ther,  abates  of  Urit.iin  was  titln-  free\ 
its  f'lrcc.  I  he  iiiie  may  not  aitually  Hut  though  tithes  and  other  taxe" 
^vtrtake  the  other,  until  Uith  i>ianilH  on  a:rricnltural  pn>du«-e,  wht-n  uf  lon;^ 
r-acli  the  miuimimi  of  prl•tit^:  up  to  standing',  either  do  not  raite  the  price 
thrtl  {rfiint,  the  tithed  ixland  mav  i un-  of  imnl  and  lower  pndits  at  all,  or  if  at 
linoe  ii.nreor les-Haheailof  the  unlitlh'd  all,  imt  in  pro{Nirtiou  to  the  tax:  yet 
irlan'l  in  the  iifh  e  itfcorn:  citn*<ideralily  the  abn>^atii>n  of  hUch  taxes,  when 
ah'^ad  if  it  is  far  fmni  the  minimnm,  they  exint,  dites  not  the  h'sH  diminish 
an*  I  is  then -tore  ac.cunndatin^  rapidly  ;  price,  a:  id,  in  ^eni-ral,  raiitv  the  rate  ul 
Ti-ry  lil'ile  ahead  if  it  is  near  the  mini-  pnitit.  The  abilitii>n  of  a  tithe  takev 
liiiim,  and  aiiumulatin^  hluwly.  une-tenth  from  the  emit  of  l>n.iduc:itin. 

l!nt  wliatever  is  truu  of  the  tithed  and   conM'quently  fn>m   tin;   price,   uL' 

«ihi  ULiitht-d  iclands,  in  our  hypothuti-  all  agricultural  pniduce ;  and  imK*ai  it 


•*■* 
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::     ^  :    --  - »  7^-     put  neither  does  it  in  sbt  wmy  tend  to 
j.:i  ir.     increase  his  income.    The  rent-chii^, 
- si:t:. k:  r  j.   _    : herelbre.  which  is  snbs-t  if  r.ted  for  titlje! 
i^  »  dead  loss  to  him  at  tlie  ei]ursd(ii 
of  exiittin^^  leases :  and  the  caramnts* 
lion  of  tit  no  was  not  a  mere  aheratiini 
:a  I  be  njode  in  which  theludlord  b^ 
an  existing  burthen,  but  the  impositioo 
*.i  a  new  one ;  relief  being  aflorded  to 
The  consumer  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
>    i.iTidlord,  who.  however^  bennt  imme- 
.;ia:^lF  to  receive  progressirc  icdimini- 
ncaTion  at  the  consumer's  expecse,  br 
:iir  impulse  given  to  accumnUtionvid 
J',  pulatiun. 


L.  .-    —  '.:  "^'t  '  '"5 


*     .  '.*    1  .im'.  " 


— r 


•i-     ■ -■   .  — 


1*   "-■•». 


•«  * 


*  o.  We  have  hitherto  inqnirf d  intn 
:p*  efferti  of  taxc^  on  commixiitio;.  on 
:L*   assumption  that  thev  are  lerii^d 
:::.;^r:iallv  tm  everv  mode  in  which  tht 
.\  L.:u..iitT  can  Ik*  jirrtluced  or  bmjphi 
:    ::..'irkei.   Another  class  of  conflidora* 
:.*  i«  opened,  if  we  suppase  tkit  this 
--:  .rtiality   is   not    maintained,  and 
:  i*.  the  tax  is  imposed,  not  on  ti* 
:..:.-.  -iirv.    b«t    on    some   pirticdar 
i:.  '..^  ■  lontAininc:  ii. 

>':rpose  that  acommoditv  is  cajwhle 

.:  i«::cr  made  by  two  dijflerent  pro- 

«•:  -^-s^ :  as  a  manufactunnl  commodhr 

:iiT  be  produced  either  bv  hand  <t 

f  :eam-power ;  iracrar  ma'v  be  icide 

*.:.«cr  "rem   the   supir-rane  or  fr^a 

--  :-rxic.  rattle  fattened  either  on  haj 

j.z.i  zrvf'Zi    rops,  or  on  oil  cako  and  thf 

~  :-^-  v:  iwwenL-s.     J  t  is  the  ini^rvst 

•   \:.i  c  ■ramnnitv,    that   of  the  Ttn> 

::  -::-t^is.  pniducers  sh(»uld  adopt  thsi 

*i:::h  proiuces  the  bePt  article  at  :hf 

..*.«:  rr:o'\     This  beini:  al«ni  the  in- 

!rr^  -:  c.:':he  pr."«ducers.  unieas  protf  i.ttJ 

an:::*:  coTnprtiti.Tj.  and  shielded  f-nn 

::••  r*'Baiiies  of  indnlence:  the  pr  «:*« 

*        .     :.-    :i.7  :  .-  -.     r_  «  a i\ .intaireous  to  the  comnirni'tx 

■  -  ■       r.    X- :     .  '.        :?  :'ni:  whi.-h.  if  not  interfen.-d  with  It 

'      -•    *  •     -i-...'      -iv    «-     *:  v,.-n:iivi::.  thrj  ultimate} v  dnd  it  tl» 

,■"  :'■.   A-.-  ........     -.1  :r  aivsT-.tajf  to   ad^pt.      Suppw 

"  '  ■**■    -' •  "  *■"■         r  vi-.vtT  that  a  tax  is  laid  on  one  of 

i.    -  *■.        ■:-.:    •-  ■     :'r.-  ;  r  vfsse#.  and  no  tax  at  al!,  or  one 

■    ^  A  •.■••■.    -:    - -"..       :  <^:a>r  amount,  on  the  oth*»r  If  lb* 

■  '.    ■  »■■     ■•   ><■■•■  '■    '-■     ■■x-  .'.  1-.V--0SH  is  the  one  which  the  yr> 

-  *"■     I  :      ■      -.::  T^  wonlJ   not   have  adopted.  *i be 

'■■*■*■■'     ■'  '- ■;     :■;.  .i<::ri'  i»  Fimplv  ru::aii>ri-.     13 n!  if 

-..    *■■..-/   V-  rr.-     :.  ■?  MX  rails,  as  it  iso!  f,.»;rs-' ir:»^n  i':i 

•    -.  .    ■  :  m:-  -.'  "u::.-  in     t    «;♦.  v.y^m  tlio  ono  which  tlu^v  ir.vrlj 

;..  .-J  ,.  >xn:  ii  dinii-i^hej.  ■  have  adopted,  it  creau-s  an  a:?iscial 
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•  ior  prefierriufi:  the  ontaxed  "pm- 
Lhougli  the  iurerior  of  the  two. 
ffvfure,  it  has  any  eflbct  at  all,  it 
I  the  commodity  to  be  produrod 
lie  quality,  or  at  a  greater  ex- 
of  labour ;  it  cauiee  m  xnnch  of 


what  could  be  obtahied  by  the  other 

process  with  the  labour  of  two  hnndrecl. 

One  of  the  commonest  cases  of  di^ 

criminating  duties,  is  that  of  a  tax  nii 

the  importatiim  of  a  commodity  capa- 

^  bio  of  oeing  produced  at  home,  unac- 

tbdir  of  the  commmiity  to  be  I  companiod  by  an  equi>'nlent  tax  on 

d,  and  the  capital  employed  in  ■  the  nomo  production.    A  commodity  is 


rtjng  and  remuncrHting  that 
r  to  be  expended  ah  uielMfdy,  as 
fen*  spent  in  hiring  men  to  dif; 

and  till  thorn   uji  n;?:iin.     This 

of  labour  and  capitul  cnnstituti-H 
ditiou  to  tlu*  cost  of  production  of 
immodity,  which  raises  its  yaloo 
rice  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  and 
ihe  ownnrs  of  the  capital  are  in> 
ified.  Tlie  loi^s  fulls  on  the  con- 
i;  though  the  capital  of  tho 
ty  is  also  eventually  diminiidied, 
e  diminution  of  their  means  of 
^  and  in  some  degree,  of  their 
doienis  to  save. 

a  kind  of  tax,  therefore,  which 
I  undor  the  ;;enenil  denomination 
iiscrimiiiiitin;;  dutv,  tranHgresm>s 
lie  that  taxcH  nhimfd  take  as  little 
isiblr  from  the  tax-payer  beyond 

they  bring  into  the  treasury 
9  state.  A  discriminating  duty 
s  the  consuuK'^r  |iay  two  distinct 
,  only  one  of  whivh  is  paid  to  the 
nnivut,  and  that  fn><]ucntly  the 
nerous  of  the  two.  If  a  tax  were 
•n  miliar  pn^lucrd  from  tho  cane, 
kg  I  lie  sugar  from  beet-ro(>t  nn- 
1,  then  in  so  far  as  cane  sugar 
loed  to  bo  used,  tho  tax  on  it 
1  be  |wid  to  the  treasury,  and 
t  be  as  unolijoctionabli:  as  most 

taXHH ;  but  it'  rune  snpir,  having 
juhIv  Ifeen  chi-u|ier  than  Unit hm it 
;  was  now  dearer,  and  bcct*root 
'  was  to  any  cunsid(>r»blo  amount 
ituttMl  for  it,  and  fifldN  laid  out 
uanufoctories  estahli^lKnl  in  con- 
-licit,  thr*  goypninient  wmilil  gain 
venue  from  the  lie<:t-n>tt  KU:;ar, 

the  conHumerK  of  it  wouM  ]my  a 
ax.  They  would  pay  for  bert-mot 
'  wore  than  they  had  previ<iUMly 
fur  cane  Hiigar,  and  tho  uillen-ncc 
1  go  to  indi-ninity  produoTH  for  a 
m  iii'  th>-  Itiliour  of  tlu'  e-'untry 
Jly  thrown  a  way,  in  prndu'-iir.;  by 
ibuur  of  (say)  three  huadA;d  man, 


never  pcnnan<-ntly  imported,  unless  it 
can  be  obtained  from  abroad  at  a 
smallor  cost  of  labour  and  capital  on 
the  whole,  than  is  necessary  for  pn>- 
ducing  it.  If,  therefore,  by  a  duty  on 
the  importation,  it  is  rendered  cheaper 
to  nrotluce  the  article  tluui  to  import 
it,  an  extra  quantity  of  labour  and 
capital  IS  exprndr'il,  without  any  extra 
result.  The  labour  is  nselesa,  and  the 
capital  is  spent  in  pa3ring  pMiplc  far 
laboriously  doing  notning.  All  custom 
duties  wluch  operate  as  an  encourago- 
nient  to  the  home  production  of  tho 
taxed  article,  are  thus  an  eminently 
wasteful  moile  of  rainng  a  revenue. 

This  character  belongs  in  a  peculiar 
degnK)  to  cufltom  duties  on  the  produce 
of  land,  unlesH  countervailed  by  cxciHo 
duties  on  the  home  production.  Such 
taxes  bring  less  into  the  public  trea- 
sury, com|Nired  wiih  what  they  take 
from  the  consumers,  than  any  other 
imposts  to  which  civiliiod  nations  are 
usually  subject.  If  the  wheat  prr^ 
duce<l  in  a  countn'  is  twenty  millions 
of  quarters,  and  the  consum(ition 
twenty-one  millions,  a  million  beini? 
annually  im(w)rtcd,  and  if  on  thiM 
million  a  duty  is  laid  which  raises  the 
price  ten  shillings  per  quarter,  the 
price  which  is  r»is4Hi  is  not  that  of 
the  million  only,  but  of  the  whole 
twenty-one  millions.  Takin?  the  mimt 
fa>*ourable,  but  extremely  improbable 
iiuppoiition.  that  the  importation  is 
not  at  all  checked,  nor  the  home  pro- 
duction enlarged,  the  state  gainn  a 
revenue  of  onlv  half  a  million,  while 
the  consumers  are  taxed  ten  millions 
and  a  ludf :  the  ten  milliomi  U>in*j  u 
contribution  to  the  home  growerrt,  who 
are  forcml  bv  c*)miH'titi<in  to  resign  it 
all  to  the  landiord.4.  The  ronsunit-r 
thus  pavM  to  the  owners  of  lanil  an 
ad'iicinnal  tax,  equal  li)  twi  nty  timcM 
that  whirli  he  ]iay4  t  >  the  stati*.  l^et 
01  now  suppow'  that  the  taJi  reaUy 
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checki  importation.  Suppose  importa- 
tion stnpp^'d  altofrothor  in  oruinary 
ycnre ;  it  licing  found  tliat  the  million 
of  quartrrs  can  be  obtainod,  bv  a  more 
♦•labomto  cultivation,  or  bv  trrakinp 
lip  iDfcrior  land,  at  a  lorn  arfvancc  than 
ten  shillingK  upon  the  previous  price 
— oav,  for  instance,  tive  shillingA  a 
quarter.  The  revenue  now  obtuins 
iiotliing,  except  from  the  extraordinarv 
imports  wliioli  may  hapj>i'n  to  take 
place  in  a  season  of  scarcity.  But  the 
consumers  pay  even-  year  a  tax  of 
five  hhiliings  on  tht?  whole  twenty-«ine 
millions  of  quartern,  amounting  to  5i 
millioDi  sterling.  Of  this  the  odd 
250,000/.  g«»e8  to  comp<'nsate  the 
grow'ers  of  the  last  million  of  quarters 
for  the  labour  and  capital  waKted 
under  the  compulsion  of  the  law. 
The  remaining  five  millions  go  to 
enrich  the  landlonls  ns  l>efure. 

Such   is  the  operation  of  what  are 
technically  termed  Com  Laws,  when 
first  laid  on;  ami   Biich   continucH  to 
be   their   o|K'r;ition,    so  Ionic   as   thoy 
have  any  effect  at  all  in  raising  the 
price  of  com.     But  1  am  by  no  means 
of  opinion  that  in  the  long  run  they 
keep  up  either  prices  or  rents  in  the  de- 
cree wnich  th«'«'  considoratiDns  might 
lead  us  to  pnppos«*.     What  we  have 
Raid  resp<*cting  the  v\\\:cX  of  tithes  and 
•othrr  taxes  on  agrioullural  pHnluce, 
applies  in  a  preat  degn-f  to  com  laws: 
tliry   anticipate   artilirially  a  rise  of 
price  and  of  rent,  which  would  at  all 
events  have  taken  place  through  the 
incn'ase  of  ]>opnlatinn  and  of  pHnluc- 
tion.   The  dirti  iviicr  Ixtwi^on  a  country 
without  com  laws,  and  a  country  which 
has  long  had  corn  laws,  is  not  so  much 
that  the  last  has  a  hiplu^r  price  or  a 
larger  rental,  but  that  it  has  the  same 
price  and  the  name  rental  with  a  smaller 
aggregate  capital  and  a  smaller  }>opu- 
lation.     Tlie  imposition  of  com  laws 
raises  rents,  but  retanls  that  progress 
of   accumulation   which   would   in  no 
long  iH'riod  have  raised  them  fully  as 
much.     The  repeal  of  corn  laws  tends 
to  lower  rents,  but  it  unchains  a  fonv 
which,  in  a  progressive  state  of  capital 
and  jHtpulation,  ri'stores  and  even  in- 
creases the  former  amount.     There  is 
erery  reason  to  expect  that  under  the 
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yirtnallj  free  importation  of  agncihw&l 
produce,  at  hist  extorted  from  the  raSie 
powen  of  thi«  comitry,  tlie  prke  of  feo{ 
if  population  goes  on  incrcanog,  v^ 
gradually  but  steadily  rise ;  tho^  (fail 
effect  may  for  m  time  be  pottpooedl  Ly 
the  strong  current  which  in  tins  comiiy 
has  set  in  (and  the  impidie  is  extesdhig 
itself  to  other  conntries}  towinh  the 
improvement  of  agricnltonl  tciciice, 
and  its  increased  application  ta  piac- 
tice. 

What  we  have  said  of  duties  as  im- 
portation ^nerally,  is  equaUy  anpll- 
cable  to  discriminating  outiei  viudi 
favour  imi>ortation  from  one  place  or 
in  one  particular  manner,  in  contndif- 
tinctiou  to  others:  such  as  the  jhv- 
ft.'rence  ^ven  to  the  produce  of  a  coloiv, 
or  of  a  country  with  \rliich  there  iaa 
commercial  treaty :  or  the  higher  dniies 
fomierly  iiniKwed  by  our  navigatioB 
laws  on  c:oou8  iin}>orted  in  other  than 
British  shipping.  'Whatever  else  msy 
l>c  alleged  m  favour  of  such  distisc- 
tions,  whenever  thev  mrc  not  nugatory, 
they  arc  economically  wasti'ful.  TlBfT 
induce  a  resort  to  a  more  costly  rnodb 
of  obtaining  a  commodity,  in  lieu  of 
one  less  costlv,  and  thus  cause  a  par 
tion  of  the  labour  which  the  cmmtiy 
employs  in  providing  itself  with  furvign 
commodities,  to  be  sacrificed  witluiBt 
return. 


§  6.  There  is  one  mon^  p</mt,  it- 
la  ting  to  the  operation  of  taxes  od 
commodities  coiiveved  from  one  coon- 
try  to  another,  which  requires  notice: 
the  influence  which  they  exert  on  io* 
temational  exchanges.  Every  tax  as 
a  commodity  tends  to  raise  its  price, 
and  consequentlv  to  lessen  the  detiiao'l 
for  it  in  the  market  in  which  it  i.s  sold. 
All  taxes  on  international  trade  tend, 
therefore,  to  produce  a  disturbance  sad 
readjustment  of  what  we  have  temnrd 
the  Equation  of  International  Deroand. 
This  c(msidcration  leads  to  some  ntlior 
curiou.*)  consequences,  which  have  beca 
pointed  out  in  the  Bi'paratc  esiay  on 
Intemational  Commerce,  already  scve* 
ral  times  referred  to  in  this  treatise. 

Taxes  on  forci^i  trade  are  of  two 
kinds— taxes  on  miports,  luid  on  ex- 
ports.   On    the   fint    aspect  c^  ths 


TAXBS  ON  COMMODirrES. 
:  wmU  wem  that  both  Ihns 
«  p4i(I  br  ttia  coniiaTDrn   of 
noditT ;  tbkt  taiei  on  ei|<nrta 
lOllf  nil  entirely  on  runiipif  ra, 

imp'iTta  wholly  on  the  hnma 
r.    Thi  Inis  itnte  of  tlia  cue, 

U  much  mora  cnmplicated. 
(ftilug  export*,  «"  nuiT,   in 
iKuDiiittiieFK,  pmliK-e  a  diri- 
tlw   ■di'iuilaK'-   at  the  tmdr 
Dumhtfl  tooiiTnelv™.    In  some 

nut;  draw  iriln  Onr  ciifii-ni,  at 
niw  of  (mripnerB.  not  only  llie 
E,  but  mnrr  than  tim  tjix:  in 
ea,  we  (hiniM  pninfiarlly  lliH 
lh«ra,leMi  than  the  lax.  In  this 
,  a  part  of  the  tax  ia  bnnw  by 
I :  potaiblj  the  whuli-p  nniuhly 
m  iibail  (how,  mim  thno  the 


^Bg  tn  the  guppoiiitilioiia  ran 
1  in  the  Kkm;,  of  a  tnu]<-  be- 
BTmanv  anil  Kn);Ian>l  in  brunl- 
[  linrn,  "  iniptHMv  that  EhkIaimI 
r  export  of  ctlolli,  the  tax  not 
ppneil  hich  •■noiif'h  to  induce 
,  to  pni.liir''  •toth  tot  horsrir. 
«  at  wliii-h  rliith  ran  b»  mild 
U17  ia  aiiKinr-nlivi  by  ihi-  tax. 

I  prol^blv  iliniitiiah  'thp  •jiiaii- 
nmnl.  It  may  diminiah  il  lai 
■t,  even  at  Iha  inriFaacd  price, 

II  not  be  n'quiTfd  ao  (treat  a 
■hw  a*  lirfur-'.    t)r  it  mar  not 

it  St  all,  or  Ml  little,  that  in 


of    ih-    hi.;lini 
Rill  Ix' 


f,  bnt'iiiore:  for,  the  ninni-y 
her  Fxpiirta  to  {iptmiinj  Ix-itic 
1,  whili.'  luT  imjxirtH  reniain 
!,  money  wilt  How  into  KndiiBil 
rnniinv.  'Ihe  in-I.r  «(  i.-h>tb 
in  Knpl.ini],  ana  niiianiiM-uil; 
lanj;  but  the  t>rii'B  of  lin<'n 
in  (Isnnany,  ami  eiitiMiinfntI; 
laad.  Wc  hloti  export  t.-« 
d  import  nion-  linen,  till  the 
un  ia  n-atonil.  It  tba«  np- 
hat  ia  at  lint  HiKht  ixmi-wbal 
Uc)  that  by  taxini;  iK-reTportH, 
would,  in  xiiiio  rxnceiviiblo 
ancna,  h'lt  uuly  pain  from  her 


Sl» 
the  tax,  hot  would  alaa  gel  her  import* 
cheaper.  She  would  pt  ihcm  chcapctr 
in  two  waya;  for  (be  would  oblaio 
them  for  leaa  money,  and  would  hate 
moru  money  to  purchaia  them  with. 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  woulil 
auffpr  duubly;  ahc  would  hare  to  pky 
for  her  chilh  n  price  incnaaed  not  onlj 
by  the  duty,  but  I>t  lbs  influx  of  money 
into  Knpland,  while  the  aamt  c)iangi> 
in  the  di*lribnlion  »f  the  ciroolating 
meilium  would  leave  her  IcM  moiMj  to 
putrhaae  it  with. 

"  Thii,  howcTiT,  ia  only  one  of  three 
poa~ib1e  caaea.  If,  after  the  impaaiiian 
of  tbg  duly,  (ierrnany  requirea  aa  iH- 
miiilahed  a  quaiilily  of  cloth,  that  it* 
tolul  value  la  exactly  the  lame  aa  be- 
t->n;  th<>  balance  rif  tnide  wouLl  be  un- 
bed;  Koulaiid  will  gain  iha  duty, 


will  l>. 


and  iiothini 


If,  again,  the  impmilion  of  the  dutf 
uccaaiona  au<-h  a  falling  olT  in  the  de- 
mand that  (I'-rmany  require*  ■  )■*• 
prraniarT  v.iliiv  tliiin  before,  hut  ex- 
porlH  will  no  liniiter  piLy  liir  our  im- 
p>rta :  money  iiiunt  piua  fnm  Fjiglanl 
into  llennany;  iiud  tiunojuij'a  abara 
of  the  ailvantage  uf  the  trade  will  b* 
incrraaeil.  Ely  tliu  rhan;^  in  the  dii- 
Iribution  (if  iiioner,  cloth  will  tail  in 
Kn^land ;  and  t'herefore  it  will,  of 
roiine,  fall  in  (ii'miany.  Thtw  (Jet- 
many  will  nut  |>ay  the  whole  of  thn 
tax.  From  the  aa'nie  cause,  jincn  will 
rise  ill  lienTiiiiiy,  and  conKci|npnlly  is 
Kncbuid.  When  tbia  altrmtliiD  tt 
pricm  baa  au  ailjiialeil  the  demand, 
that  the  clulh  nnillbe  linen  anin  pay 
r»r  <>u<'  anotlwr,  llw  ri-'iilt  ia  that  U*r- 
niany  faiu  foU  only  a  part  of  tbe  tax, 
ami  the  rvmitiudi'r  iif  what  haa  been 


dini.-lly  out  of  tlu-  pm^Li-ii  of  onr  o 
nmaum'-ni  of  lini-ii,  wlio  pay  a  ki!'ber 
jitice  Gh-  that  itii|>irti'd  coniiu'Mlitj  in 
('onaniuiliee  uf  the  lax  on  our  expuita, 
while  U  th-i  MliiiK  tiina  thev.  iu  cob* 
n^lUi-iiw  of  tbi>  eflliit  of  muuey  and 
tlir  fiill  uf  piin-a,  have  amuUrr  noitey 
inciHiii-i  whenwiih  to  p»y  t>r  tbe  lioen 
at  that  advanced  price. 

"  It  i*  nut  nil  im|iu-ii{|ile  aappoiitim 
that  by  taiinR  our  .'T|<un>  wu  ought 
not  uuly  gain  nothing  fruui  the  to- 
nigner,  the  tax  being  paid  out  of  mu 
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bru  alfei 
tliiTahieb 


utceGwhat  it  had  liwt 
time,  or  ninedl^rapunaiKliiiipRiTC- 
manti.  Tba  amonnt  et  tba  uueiidsd 
v^utiini  would  tbnn  a  prindpal  rim, 
tha  iotcreit  of  wincli,  at  tlia  current 
piice  of  the  poblic  fnndii,  weaU  foim 
the  annual  TBlue  at  vhich  tk«  Ixdldiiig 
Aoold  be  aaeenaed  to  the  tax. 

Aa  ineonea  below  a  cerialn  ammint 
oi^t  to  be  exempt  fVooi  incomc-lai, 
to  ot^l  kotuet  below  a  ceriaii)  yalno, 


Li  ord'T  thai  tba  o 


AC*"<<>.ii)'<<^tbi7ont!ht,lprlk>i 
L  aptlc.li,  ii  rTii:.-lil  in-  c^iinal  inlk 
w  owMn  ti>  liiiro  t-rery  [nrtko  of  t 


)  1.  Bt  tan*  on  commoditiee  are 
mnmuwlj  meant,  tboae  which  aA  le- 
vied eltMr  en  Ibe  prodncen,  or  on  the 
nurleiB  er  dealen  wbo  intervene  be- 
tween  tba«  and  the  final  pnchBaen 
fer  eonmapdoa.  Taiea  impomd  di- 
loetlj  «a  we  eennDDer*  of  particolar 
oommodittea,  •neb-  u  a  boiia»4ai,  or 
the  tax  in  tbu  cotoitrr  on  barm  and 
caniagec,  miftht  be  called  taiea  on 
onninLoditips,  but  are  not ;  thn  phrase 
being,  bj  custom,  confintil  to  inilin'ct 
taivB — thone  which  arc  advaiiticd  by 
one  penion,  to  be,  as  is  expected  mid 
intended,  reimbursed  by  another. 
Taxci  DD  commodtliee  are  either  on 
production  within  the  counir}',  or  on 
importation  into  it,  or  on  convynn™ 
or  snle  within  it ;  and  are  clatsml  re- 
Bpectively  as  exciae,  customs,  or  tollii 
and  transit  duties.  To  whichever  cIhri 
tbey  belong,  and  at  whatever  Htage  in 
the  pto|*iie39  of  the  communitTtheynisv 
be  imposed,  thoj  are  equiruicnt  to  nn 
incroaso  of  the  coat  of  pnxiuction ; 
using  thiit  tenn  in  its  most  cnlnrgcd 
Bcnso,  which  includes  the  cost  of  trans- 
port and  dislribiitioD,  or,  in  common 
phrase,  of  brining  the  commodity  to 

Whoa  tlie  co)it  of  production  is  in- 
creased artifinnllf  bj  a  tax,  the  cfTcct 
is  the  same  as  when  it  is  increaecd  bj 
natural  causes.    If  only  one  or  a  few 
.  commodities  ore  affected   their  lulae 


t,  euotlj  {TCfi 


0m^m 


their   Taloe,    m    nqk   «MMMtfil 

wonid  be  oUaiDad :  Omw  woiU  mMv 
be  a  gener.1  r>e  •TtikM^wWA^ 
an  absordity,  ncr  of  fnem,  ^U* 
pend  on  anM  aMMf  MmM> 
Then  wodd,  howenr,  m  Ifr.  ITC* 
loch  has  pointed  oat,  be  a  ^etmlaict 
of  values,  sonic  rallini;,  otben  rim;, 
oninK  to  a  circunirtanee,  the  efled  of 
whiih  on  vsluen  and  pricea  we  fi^ 
merly  discuiwed ;  the  diAerent  dmU(- 
lily  of  the  cnpilnl  employed  in  difin« 
occupations.  The  gmm  ]»odaoe  4 
indnstiy  consiets  of  two  parte;  <W 
porrion  wrrinft  to  replace  tbe  capM 
vODsumod,  while  the  other  portiga  k 

Erofit.  Now  equal  c^atak  ia  twe 
rnnches  of  production  molt  hare  e^Ml 
eijicctations  of  profit ;  botifagraattf 
portion  of  iho  tat  than  of  tha  otheri* 
liicd  capital,  or  if  that  fixed  capital  ii 
more  durable,  thcrs  will  be  a  ma  cen- 
anmplinn  of  capital  in  Ibe  mr,aBi 
lean  will  be  reqtiir«d  to  leplacai^ae 
that  tho  profit,  if  abacdntely  tbe  was, 
will  form  a  gi«ater  pitipiirtiiB  ef  da 
annual  retoma.  To  denre  ftooi  a  es- 
pilal  of  lOOOt.  a  proSt  at  lOOI^  the  nee 
producer  may  bare  to  sell  prodoee  t» 
the  value  of  IIOOJ^  the  other  o^le 
the  value  of  6001.    If  <m  t^M  m 
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tMMwbe*  of  indiutrj  >  tni  be  imponcd 
ot  iit  ptT  cent  ad  vtdftrem,  the  lait 
will  bo  clutrgcd  onlj  with  i5i.,  tbe  first 
with  661.;  leaTinR  to  the  unc  TfiJ. 
pfo6t.  to  tlie  other  only  45^  To 
(■qokHae,  tberefora,  thrir  rKpcctnlion  of 
pnfil,  tb»  one  commoditT  must  riae  in 
price,  or  th«  oilier  miut  fslj,  or  bnib ; 
oomnMiditiMniaile  uhicQj  by  immciUsle 
bbodr  ini»t  nn  in  value,  lu  ctrnimreil 
«ith  tliew  irhich  luc  chieflj  idoUo  by 
nuichinery.  It  ii  annccL-aiiHrr  to  proae- 
cute  Ibii  branch  of  thi-  inquiry  say 

I  S.  A  lax  on  any  anc  cmiimodit.v, 
WMther  Inirl  on  iti  proJuction.  its  im- 
portntion,  iti  carringe  from  plncp  to 
place,  or  itn  luile,  nnd  whvlher  tbo  tax 
be  a  fiiiwl  Bom  of  money  for  a  given 
quniititj  of  the  coninHxIily,  or  an  m/ 
volDreH  ilutr,  will,  as  a  general  rate, 
laiae  tbe  vafuo  and  price  of  ibe  com- 
modity by  at  leaat  the  amount  of  the 
tmx.  llicre  nre  few  casvB  in  which  it 
(loea  not  raise  Ihcm  by  mnre  than  that 
■moiint.     In  llip  lint  place,  (hrre  are 

which  il  in  not  found  or  deome<l  neec»- 
nmrf  to  inipOM  restrictlTo  rrgnUtinnii 
on  tha  nmnufaclurvn  or  desien,  in 
nrdcT  to  cherk  eTaaionn  of  tho  tux. 
^'beie  ngulntioni  are  alvays  anurcei 
irf  truubti!  and  anaorancf,  and  f^no- 
Tslly  of  eipenie,  for  ail  of  which,  being 
peculiar  diaadranlagci,  the  pnxlucpn 
or  daalen  muat  hare  compensation  in 
tbe  price  of  their  comiaoJity.  These 
icslnclioDa  alao  freijuently  interfere 
vilh  the  procesaei  of  maniifactare,  te- 
qairinf;  tha  pmlncer  to  carry  on  bin 
optraljona  in  the  war  moat  convenient 
to  tiia  rerenne,  though  not  the  cheap*!, 
«r  aoit  efficient  for  purposes  of  prodiic- 
tkin.  Any  regulntion*  vliatpv<<r,  en- 
faoad  by  Uw,  make  it  difKcult  fur  the 
prodocn'  to  adopt  new  and  improicd 
proa  sat  i.    Further,  tbe  neccaiity  of 

adiancing   the  tax  ob%cs  producer! 

and  dealan  to  carty  on  their  business    UwulTaoi 
with  larger  capilnli  than  would  other-    J'*"  ''■fP" 
wi«i    be    neceSHtry,  on   the  whole  of '  i^iTmoM  l 
which  they  must  r^ceiTe  tbe  ordinary  ,  ibe  >i«l«  (hnuiiriM 
late  of  pniGt,  though  a  part  only  U  em- 
ployiid  ID  defmying  tlio  real  expenncs 
ofpivdnctieaoriincoitaliDn.  Tbe  Nice 


of  the  article  muat  be  anch  a«  to  afiard 
a  profit  on  nioro  than  its  natural  vahic, 
instead  of  a  profit  on  only  its  natural 
(alnc.    A  port  of  tha  capital  uf  tbe 

production,  but  in  adTonces  to  the  atate, 
repaid  in  the  price  of  goods ;  and  ibu 
consumerH  munt  giro  an  indomnitr  to 
the  sellers,  equal  to  the  profit  which 
they  could  have  made  on  tbe  aame 
capital  if  really  cmplbyeJ  in  produc- 
tion* Ngilherougbt  it  to  be  for^jotten, 
that  whatever  rcnilcnia  larger  capital 
necessary  in  anv  tindc  or  bunlneaa, 
limitu  the  cnmpctillnn  in  tlint  busincis, 
and  by  giving  something  like  a  muno- 
poly  to  a  few  dealers,  may  enable  them 
either  to  tenp  np  the  price  bayond  wbal- 
would  nfi'nrd  ihe  ordinary  rate  of  prolil, 
or  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
with  a  lens  degree  of  exertion  for  im- 
proving and  cbeapening  tbeir  commo- 
dity, in  Ibest^  several  ninde*,  taxes  on 
cum  modi  ties  often  cost  totbecunsumer, 
through  the  increased  price  of  tbo  ar- 
ticle, much  more  than  tbcy  bring  into 
the  treasury  of  tho  state.  Thore  ia 
still  another  consideration.  Tha  higher 
price  neccMitatcd  by  tho  tax.  almost 
always  cherkstbe  demand  for  the  com- 
modity ;  and  since  there  are  many  im- 
pmvemonls  in  pnxtuction  which,  to 
moke  Ihem  pnciio 


,     inmra  a 

if  deiuaml,  sucb  imprava- 

olwtruclvdiand  innnvui  them 

'-  ■        well- 

in  which  fewest  improvemcuts 
aro  made,  aro  those  with  wiiicb  tho 
revenue  officer  interferes;  and  that 
nnlhing.  in  general,  girei  a  graati-i- 
impulse  to  impniTimenls  in  the  pro- 


flnt  sEjfht  jippran  to  do,  a  «s*  of  l^b^ 
vr  out  oTIh^ pocket* oTtbt  peoplv  than 

■ith  an 

itDCkOT 


III  H  supplied  fnim  Ibe  d]B- 

in  tfad  Kudi  ol  tb*  Ipnuinf 

—  srtifliul  addiliua  to  Iba 

r  lermi  clsun  of  piv- 
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§  3.  Such  ore  tho  effects  of  taxes 
on  commodities,  considered  gencrallpr ; 
but  as  there  are  some  commodities 
(thoBc  composing  tho  necessaries  of  the 
lai  ourcr)  of  which  the  values  have  an 
intiucnce  on  tho  distribution  of  wealth 
among  different  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  is  requisite  to  trace  the  effects 
of  taxes  on  thoso  particular  articles 
somewhat  farther.  If  a  tax  be  laid, 
say  on  com,  and'the  price  rises  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tax,  the  rise  of  price  maj 
operate  in  two  ways.  First:  it  majr 
lower  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes;  temporarily  indeed  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  do  so.  If  it  diminishes 
thfir  consumption  of  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  or  makes  them  resort  to  a  food 
which  the  soil  produces  more  abun- 
dantly, and  therefore  more  cheaply,  it 
to  that  extent  contributes  to  throw 
back  Agriculture  upon  more  fertile  lands 
or  less  costly  processes,  and  to  lower 
the  value  and  price  of  com ;  which 
therefore  ultimately  settles  at  a  price, 
increased  not  by  the  whole  amount  of 
the  tax,  but  iiy  only  a  part  of  its 
amount.  (Secondly,  however,  it  may 
happen  that  the  deamess  of  tho  taxed 
food  does  not  lower  the  habitual  stan- 
dard of  the  labourer's  requirements, 
but  that  wages;  on  the  contrary, 
through  an  action  on  population,  rise, 
in  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  so  as  to 
compensate  the  labourers  for  their  por^ 
tion  of  the  tax;  the  compensation 
being  of  course  at  the  expense  of 
protits.  Taxes  on  necessaries  must 
thus  have  <me  of  two  <;ffects.  Either 
they  lower  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes;  or  they  exact  from  tho 
owners  of  capital,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  due  to  the  state  on  their  own 
necesKarics,  the  amount  due  on  those 
consumed  by  the  labourers.  In  the 
last  case,  the  tax  on  necessaries,  like  a 
tax  on  wages,  is  equivalent  to  a  pecu- 
liar tax  on  profits ;  which  is,  like  all 
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oiher  DftrtUl  taxation,  uuiut,  ad» 
specially  prq'udiciid  to  the  iwaeaM  of 
toe  national  wealth. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  tlie  efiect  m 
rent.  Aasuming  (what  is  imalljdK 
fact)  that  the  oonmimptMB  of  food  is 
not  diminished,  the  same  caltnatioo  as 
before  will  be  necesaaij  to  tapgij  the 
wants  of  the  communitj;  the  Bsigin 
of  cultivatioii,  to  use  Dr.  CShakiers* 
expression,  remains  where  it  wm  ;  sail 
the  tame  land  or  capital  whk^  m  the 
least  productive,  alreadj  zeEokted  the 
value  and  price  of  the  whole  prodise, 
will  continue  to  regulate  them.  The 
effect  which  a  tax  <m  agricnltiml  pro- 
duce will  have  on  rent,  depends  <m  its 
affecting  or  not  affecting  the  difierBBce 
between  the  return  to  this  least  pco- 
ductivQ  land  or  capital,  and  the  rstnnu 
to  other  lands  and  ci^itals.  Now  this 
depends  on  the  aoaaner  in  which  tht 
tax  is  imposed.  If  it  isan  a<2ffa2sr«n 
tax,  or  wnat  is  the  same  thing,  a  find 
proportion  of  the  produce,  such  ss  tiths 
tor  example,  it  evidently  lowers  oora- 
rents.  For  it  takes  more  com  from  the 
better  lands  than  from  the  worse ;  sod 
exactly  in  the  degree  in  which  they  $n 
better;  land  of  twice  the  prodnctivO' 
ness  paying  twice  as  much  to  the  tithe. 
Whatever  takes  more  from  the  grestcr 
of  two  quantities  than  fh>m  the  \sk, 
diminishes  the  difference  between 
them.  The  imposition  of  a  tithe  oo 
com  would  take  a  titlie  also  from  con- 
rent:  for  ifwe  reduce  a  series  of  niunben 
by  a  tenth  each,  the  differences  between 
them  are  reduced  one-tenth. 

For  example,  let  there  be  five  qoali' 
ties  of  land,  which  severally  yield,  on 
the  same  extent  of  ground  uid  witk 
the  same  expenditure,  100»  90,  80,  70. 
and  60  bushels  of  wheat ;  the  last  i 
thcso  being  the  lowest  quality  whicib 
the  demand  for  food  renders  it  nevei* 
saiy  to  cultivate.  The  rent  of  thsoi 
lands  will  be  as  follows : — 


The  land  prodaoing  100  biuhels  will  yield  a  rtat  of  100—60,  or  40 
That  producing  90       „  „  90— eo,  or  90 

80        „  „  80—00,  or  SO 

70       „  „  70-«),orlO 

00       ..  M  no 


Now  let  a  tithe  be  imposed,  which 
takes     from     these     five    pieces    of 


land  10,  9,  8,  7,  and  6  bushels  n- 
gpectively,    the     fiillh     qoalitj  still 
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I  icIiTrning  1 

V  hod  pivdudB 
ttpraducisf 


MkI  tittt  jimlDdDf;  60  baiheli,  roducisl 
to  M,  niU  n<-M,  ni  lirfoiv,  no  rent.  So 
that  the  ri-nt  of  tlie  lint  qimlity  of 
lull)  haa  luit  fuar  btulieln :  of  the 
■ecnnd,  thn^e:  of  the  third,  two;  uid 
«f  tbc  fimrth,  one:  thkt  is,  each  hua 
loat  eioctlj  Dni>-tenth.  A  tax,  thcrc- 
JbfC,  ef  B  liitil  proportion  of  Iha  pro- 
duce, Imren,  in  tho  laiiui  proporticin, 

Bat  it  it  onlj  cnrn-rent  that  ii 
knrtiTcd,  and  not  rent  estimated  in 
aumeT,   or  in  anj  other  commodity. 


I  reduced  ii 


f,  tho  c 


d  in  qiinntilr,  tl 
I  nimil  io  <alue.  Undor 
the  tilh»."54  bush^-li  will  U.'  wwth  in 
tfaa  market  what  60  wcro  before ;  sii'l 
nioF-tenlhi  wit!  in  all  cuc>  nell  fur  a« 
VDch  u  (he  whole  ten-tenths  previ*. 
cniilr  anlil    lor.     The    landlords   will 


_.  _  d  wiU  lufibr  only  lo  fiu-  as  thej 
Mtnta  their  rent  in  kind,  or.  after  re- 
cviriDR  it  in  money,  expend  it  in 
af^ccltnral  produce :  that  ii,  thry 
ObI*  luBeT  ai  coDiutnen  of  atnicuhuml 
ptndtn.'*,  and  in  eomnion  with  alt  the 
other  cotuumeta.  Considered  as  Uml- 
lonln,  Ihev  hare  tho  nnrne  income  as 
barore;  the  tithe,  thprpi;)re,  falls  on 
the  eoniann'r.  and  not  on  the  landlord. 

The  aamc  etii'ct  would  be  produced 
<m  Tcnl,  il'  tliQ  tax.  instead  of  being  a 
flxen)  proportion  of  tho  produeo,  were  a 
fixed  fum  per  quarter  or  per  boshp).  A 
tax  which  takes  a  nhithng  for  ertry 
Imahcl,  takes  more  shillings  from  one 
AcM  than  fnini  Bnothrr.  jnst  in  propor' 
tinn  as  it  produceh  mom  bushels  ;  and 
invralPH  eiacllr  like  tithe,  eicept  that 
tttlio  i*  not  niiiy  the  same  proporliim 
«n  all  laiuii.  but  ii  aim  the  Bamc  pro- 
pnrtion  at  all  timet,  while  a  lixt'J  sum 
it  mnDCy  per  buihet  will  amount  to  a 
gnater  or  less  proportion,  arconliug  u 
com  is  cheap  or  dear. 

Xfacrs  an  othar  modei  of  taxing 


O,  will  ]r>eU  ■  net  (<>0— M,  or  M  InulielL 
II  „  M-HorST       .. 

1  „  ?3-M,<irlB       „ 

a  ,.  <S-M,<>r  9       „ 

airriciiltnre,  which  wonld  aScct  rent 
dilTcrcntlv.  A  lax  proportioneil  to  the 
rent  woulil  Cnll  whr.llj  „n  the  rcn<,  and 
woald  not  at  all  raise  [ha  pri<-a  of  com. 
which  is  regulated  by  tho  portion  of 
the  pmduce  that  pays  no  rem.  A  fixcil 
tax  of  so  much  per  caltinitcil  acre, 
without  diBtinrtiim  of  Talne,  woald  hnvn 
effects  directly  the  reveru.  Taking' 
no  morn  from  the  belt  guallticB  of  hitid 
than  from  the  wont,  it  woald  lean:  tha 
dilU-rences  the  lamo  aa  before,  and  Ciii- 
Mqueutly  the  sama  cors-tsntii,  nod  tho 
landlnrdii  woiild  profit  to  tlia  full  extent 
of  tho  rise  of  pnce.  To  put  the  thinK 
inonothcrmanner:  the  price  must  rise 
siiSii-icntly  to  enable  the  wont  land  to 
pay  the  Ux  :  thus  cnahlinif  all  Ian  Is 
which  produce  mure  than  the  wont,  (o 
pay  not  only  the  tax,  hat  also  an  in- 
crcasnl  rent  to  (he  landlords.  The*^ 
bowCTcr.  are  not  so  much  taxes  on  tha 
prodncc  of  Unit,  as  loiei  oa  the  land 
Itself.  Taxes  nu  the  produce,  pro^ierly 
■o  called,  wh<^ther  fixed  or  ad  raliirem, 
do  not  nffcct  rent,  but  fall  on  the  con- 
inuier :  profile,  howeTer,  generally 
bearioK  either  llie  whole  or  the  grenlCMt 
part  of  (lie  portion  wliich  is  levied  on 
the    consumption    of   the    labonring 


S  i.  The  preceding  is,  I  appi*- 
hend.  a  correct  stitemcnt  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  taxra  on  agricutlurLiI 
prodncc  oprrato  when  finrt  laid  on. 
When,  however,  they  are  of  ohl  stand- 
ing, tbetr  efleet  may  be  tliRctenl,  aa 
was  Unt  poinled  otit,  I  bplicn,  br 
iW.  Senior.  Il  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
alninat  infatliUc  cmsequence  nf  any 
redaction  nt  pniGti',  to  retard  the  ralo 
of  ocrnmulntuin.  Now  tlio  ofti'cl  of 
Occam ulation.  wlien  ailcmUiI  by  its 
uaual  accompnniment,  an  increase  of 
population,  is  to  increase  the  vaha  and 
iince  of  food,  to  raise  rent,  and  la 
lowLT  pnlits ;  that  ia,  lo  do  nrecirelF 
what  i>  done  by  a  lax  on  a^neultutal 
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pradnn,  ucept  tlwt  thii  iloM  not  rain 
nnt.  The  tox,  thcnfore,  niArdy  uili- 
dpalM  the  tim  of  price,  and  fUl  of 
jmtta,  which  wonH  harg  taken  i^ace 
ultimately  thnnigti  the  mere  pragreM 
oTaecnmalation;  while  it  at  tlie  aame 
lima  preTsnla,  or  at  teaat  retardi,  that 
pi'BgreM.  If  the  rate  of  profit  was  mch, 
pPBTioiM  to  the  impoaitioD  of  a  tithe, 
that  the  eflect  of  the  lithe  redncea  it 
to  Ae  practical  minimuia,  the  tithe 
will  pnt  a  atop  la  all  fnither  accomn- 
btktt,  orcwM  ft  to  take  pUce  ont  of 
tha  tomMj ;  and  the  only  eObct  which 
dM  thba  will  thon  hare  had  on  the 
coDamiMr,  ia  to  maka  him  paj  eartiar 
tha  price  which  hs  would  hare  had  to 
«n  actoewhat  later — part  of  which, 
iBOeaH,  in  the  gndoal  pnmn  of 
wcahh  and  popalation,  he  would  bare 
•Imeat  immediatel]'  bepui  to  paj. 
After  a  lapM  of  time  which  wodM  baTs 
•dnhtad  cf  a  ria  of  ODe-tentb  thnmefa 
tbe  natiml  pregrcaiof  wealth,  the  con- 
amner  wQl  be  pajioR  no  more  than  he 
would  have  pvd  if  iba  tithe  had  nerer 
oziited ;  be  will  bare  ceased  to  paj- 
BDT  portEoD  of  it,  and  the  perran  who 
wiB  Taall  J  paj  it  la  tbe  landlord,  whom 
it  deprina  of  the  iDoreaae  of  rant  which 
wonid  hj  that  tine  haYO  accrued  to 
him.  At  every  Bucccuive  point  in  thtH 
inlcrnl  of  lime,  loin  of  the  burthi 


..nthe,._. 
the  Inndlord  ;  and  in  the  ultinmtp  re- 
■ult,  the  nunimnm  of  profila  irill  lie 
renched  with  a  amatler  cnpiliil  nmt 
piipiiliilIoD,  and  A  lower  rsnlal,  tli^in  if 
thr  course  of  things  had  not  been  iIik- 
tiirbcd  by  the  ImpoBitleii  of  iho  ta:t. 
If,  on  the  other  hao'l,  the  lithe  or  other 
tni  on  agriculturni  pmdnco  docs  not 
reJuro  proBts  to  tho  minimum,  but  to 
aoniElhing  abore  the  minimum,  accu- 
mulntion  will  not  be  stopped,  but  only 
Blackened :  and  if  populalion  also  in- 
cresses,  the  twofold  increase  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  ils  eSect* — a  riia  r-i 
the  pricB  of  corn,  and  an  increaas  of 
rent.  These  consequences,  howcTcr, 
will  not  take  place  with  the  aamo 
rapidity  ai  if  the  higlicr  rale  of  profit 
had  continaed.  At  the  end  of  twenty 
years  the  country  will  hare  a  smaller 
populntiou  and  capital,  than,  but  for 
the  tax,  it  vould  by  that  lime  hare 


incnaaed  lata  rapidly  than  it  M 
otharwiM  iire  dime,  wffl  aal  li 
maeh  «•  a  ti-niii  hi^hef  Dm* 
Ibora  hftd  bann  DO  ut,  it  wcmU 
time  ha*«  becoiuc.    A  mt  of 
tlwidhw,  will  olrcadr  ban  a 


Ul  0 


huBdr 

Mr.  Sndf  ninatratM  this  tw*  «( 
tba  ■riiJMt  ^y  likeniDK  tlix  (Oi**  J 
litbea,  er  ether  taxoi  no  ogricBltml 
pradnEe,taftaiec>fDBtiaral  deri^lyrf 
mSL  If  tbe  tnnd  of  ■  maatij  wftbn: 
acccM  to  foci^  snpi^eai  wm  saj- 
danly  amittm  willi  n  pi^miatieU  ^1^ 
riondknof  fnnlily.  tn  an  •■it«nt<4icL 
wnoU  aaka  ntcntti  nMrv  lalvar  oen* 
•uy  to  niae  till'  i-xiattne  ppodnw.tk 
piKo  of  am  -noiihl  nndoubttdly  n^ 
one4eBth.  itiit  it  raanol  bfWt  h 
iufemd  that  ir  lit?  aoil  «f  tb*  mKiT 
had  ftrnn  the  Wgiiiniap  beoa  •lU'tmA 
wane  than  it  ia,  rota  wonld  at  waeii 
ban  bean  ane-teatll  dearer  than  •• 
Sim!  it  It  k  far  inor«  pribaUi,  tkt 
the  smaller  return  to  labour  and  nM, 
vnr  tinoe  thi'  first  ^prtWmenl  ef  lk« 
country,  would  ha*e  caiued  in  tad 
Bucfcsaivo   generation  a   less  npd  is- 

.!.__  !.__  ,^g^  place:  that  Ikt 

>w  haTC  cODtataed  Ihs 
itained  a  amaller  pope- 
..L.v.,,  m,  that  notwilhatandi:^  tbe  it- 
feriority  of  tlio  awl,  the  price  of  cm 
would  nnl  hnvfi  been  higlier.  nor  proSti 
lower,  than  at  present ;  rent  sine 
would  ccrtninly  hore  been  lower.  *'« 
may  niipposc  two  ialands,  which,  beinr 
ulikc  in  extent,  in  natural  fertiKty,  SDJ 
industrial  advance ment,  bate  np  to  t 
certain  time  been  equal  in  popdalin 
and  capital,  and  bare  had  cqnalmiMk, 
and  the  same  ^ce  of  com.  Let  v 
imaf-ine  a  tilhe  imposed  in  ooe  of  then 
isinnda,  but  not  in  the  other.  IV™ 
will  be  immedia(cl.T  a  diOereiKe  in  tht 
price  of  corn,  and  therefore  pmlablyB 
prodtB,  While  pmlits  are  nut  tending 
liownwarda  in  either  coontiy,  that  ti 
whilo  improrementa  in  the  prodiiclioa 
of  neccBsnries  fiilly  keep  nea  with  the 
increase  of  pt^mlatioo,  thii  Outtn 
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«f  prices  Mid  profits  bctvecntliciilsnils  |  cal  caw,  ii  true  of  u)/  eonntn  hSiTii.g 
■wy  continue  Hut  if,  in  tbe  uiitithcU  a  titlio,  coaipnred  with  the  sbiuc 
Uaod,  ca[Hlftl  iucrcases,  htmI  piipula-  country  if  it  hail  never  lind  a  tithe, 
tian  ijimf:  witli  it,  mnre  thun  uiiunf;li  In  Kn;;]*!!!!  (he  (freat  eniigrstiMi  iif 
to  counti'rliahiDce  any  iin)>mTeiui.'ntii  <  capital,  an^l  tlio  nlniont  pt^nodical  oc- 
vhich  take  piftce.  tha  price  nf  com  will  '  eurrcnce  of  commercial  cHmb  throudi 
gradually  rise,  pmlita  will  full,  anrl  rent  tliu  ipi'culationa  occaaioncd  bj  the 
vill  incteaao ;  whila  in  tlio  titho<l  ialand  habitually  low  rale  of  protit,  ore  indi. 
Mapitnl  and  populaliun  will  cithor  not  caliuna  that  imiHt  haa  attained  tho 
inereaM  (Iwyond  what  ia  lialaneed  bv  practical,  though  out  the  ultimate 
the  impnreomehtH),  or  if  (buy  dn,  will  minimum,  and  (hat  all  the  savings 
increase  in  a  les*  dc^c  ;  sn  tliat  rent  vhicli  take  place  (beyond  what  im- 
and  tbe  price  of  i-oni  will  cither  not  riiw  pnivements,  lending  to  tlie  chi>.ipcnin>; 
•t  sU,  nr  rise  mora  slowly,  lient,  (lierc-    of  ncceuarirs,   nuke  room   for)   atv 

I..  i.;„i ii •■••i.^i     cither  sent  abroad  for  iavestmcnt,  or 

pcriudicallv  awL^pt  away.  Tlicre  can 
tlicrefore,  1  think,  be  little  doubt  that 
if  England  had  never  hod  a  tithe,  or 
any  tni  on  agricultural  pmduce,  the 
)H^co  of  com  wouli]  have  been  by  thi( 
time  as  high,  and  the  rate  of  probti  as 
low,  as  at  prcaenl.  lodepi-iiib^ntly  of 
the  more  rapid  accumalaliou  which 
would  have  taken  place  if  iimlits  bm! 
not  U'cn  prciuaturuly  lowered  by  tliuw 
imposts ;  the  mere  aavinj;  uf  a  part  of 
tlie  capital  which  lias  been  wasted 
in  unsui'ceasful  ii]>eculattuDii,  and  the 
keeping  at  home  a  part  of  that  vliiuh 
lui*  been  n'Ut  ahrooil,  would  have  been 
:e  suiGcient  to  prcxliTce  tlie  eSect.  I 
ik,  lhereti<rr.  with  Mr.  Senior,  that 


, .  _ll  BOOli  be  higlier  in  the  unlillinl, 

than  in  the  tilbvd  irland,  and  prolilH 
aM  to  much  higher,  nor  coni  >o  miH-b 
«keapcr,  a*  they  were  on  tlio  firnt  im- 
poaition  of  the  lithe.  IVkc  eflvct* 
■will  be  progn'saive.  At  the  end  of 
««n7  ten  ycani  there  will  be  a  greater 
difluienco  bi-twceu  the  rentals  and  be. 
Iwmin  the  aggn-gate  ve:iltb  anil  popn. 
Jstiiin  of  tha  two  iihinds,  und  a  less 
difference  in  prolila  aiKl  in  the  pries  of 

At  what  iioint  will  these  last  dif. 
frreiwe*  entirely  cease,  and  the  tcm- 
fonc;  oflect  nf  tairs  on  agricultural 
produce,  in  miung  the  price,  harn  en- 
tirely givoo  place  to  the  ultimate  elTect,  qui 
that  of  limillDg  the  total  produce  of '  tlii 
tlio  "    ■■' --'■    •<■ '■'--' 

point  at  which  Ilio  price  of  food  would  or  low  prolilii,  and  hiid  bvcwne  a  n 
ovartake  that  in  the  tithed  island,  ita  di'duction  from  rent;  ila  other  cflbcts 
prognsa  towards  thai  point  naturally  bviiig,  that  it  cau!<ird  the  countt7  to 
■lackena  at  it  draws  ucar«r  to  attaining  j  have  no  gn-aliTr  capital,  no  Urger  pro. 
it ;  since — the  diflureiice  between  thi'  !  ductieu.  and  no  more  liumetont  pnpn- 
two  iilandi  in  tha  mpiditv  of  accumn-  j  lation  than  if  it  had  been  ono.tenth 
latinn,  depending  upaii  the  difterence  !  leaa  tortile  thiin  it  is ;  or  let  lu  rather 
in  tho  rales  of  proGi — in  prt^ntion  as  |  laj  one.twcntieih,  (consideriog  buw 
these  approxiniaiv,  the  movcmentwbich  ,  gnat  a  purti'in  of  the  land  M  Great 
ilraws  tlicm  ctoavr  together,  abatin  uf ;  itrilaiii  waa  titlie-frca). 
Ill  Ibrte.  11)0  nnc  may  nut  actually  i  Hut  thiiu(,^i  tithes  and  other  taxes 
«*«ItalM  the  ulhar,  until  both  ixliuuta  j  on  agricultural  produce,  when  of  long 
icauh  tlio  niininiuni  of  [irofils:  up  to  ,  standing,  either  Jo  not  raine  the  fries 
that  pMnt,  the  lilhvd  island  may  von- '  oflimdaiicl  hiwer  proEta  at  all,  or  if  at 
tinnt  moroorleaa  ahead  of  the  muithcd  '  all,  not  in  proportion  to  lbs  tax;  yet 
illoudin  tbcj)ricoofc«ni:connilerably  the  abrogation  <if  such  toie^  when 
abcad  if  it  u  far  from  the  miidiuuni,  ;  thej  eiiat,  docs  not  the  less  dirainitb 
al>l  U  tborcrorc  accumulating  rapidly ;  .  price,  and,  in  geneml,  raise  tlie  rate  ul 
■mj  little  ahead  if  it  ia  nrar  the  mini-  j  prulil.  llw  obiililion  of  a  tllin  takes 
nvm,  and  accuDmlnting  slowly.  i  une.lcnth  from  the  cost  of  production. 

But  whatever  is  trua  of  the  tithed  |  and  consequently  fnim   the  price,   ol' 
And  imtithed  islands,  in  our  bjpolbati-  ^  all  agricaltiirat  produce ;  and  uulesa  it 
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bataan  tt  «id  the  itMtxoaart  data,  m 
to  cot  if  tan  tiwt  iMigia  ct  a  tHha 
wbcm  fnt  impaMd.  AocnmaktiMt  ■ 
gwally  twliiwtid ;  and  if  pupnlatica 

■ka  UiiiiMwu.  tbe  pitM  af  cmb  ii 

£ats]r  bagfaw  to  raconr  itseU; 
tmat  ta  naa;  thai  gradoallr  t 
fcniH  tha  tMMit  «f  tba  ramii 
flwiirti  iiMWiiiiilUhnliiiflliiiil 
na  «IMi«Uck  thna  icault  from 
~   UaK  ti&a,  ranilt  eonalljr  fnm 
iam  ba^  dcm*  Int&a  anvw*- 
-'-■•^   -^ -lActfcr 


aaawrtnig  itiato  a  wfrcharge.  Wbaa 
tfaa  tu,  iartiad  cf  beuw  bTwd  on  tfaa 
irinla  andiwa  «f  Ae  aoi^  ia  laried  ooIt 
ft«n  tM  poitiaM  «Uab  paj  rant,  mm 

ooltivatuni,  tba  tu  do  loDor  ftana 
aB7  rait  af  Oe  cart  cf  ^ndnelHa  J 
tb«BOft>B«ftkaBn)dBM  which  ren- 
lataa  tka  KM*  "  ■&*>>•  n^    ^ 


tillin  on^flit  tliarefore  to  havs  produri'ii 
a  consiJerBblB  fall  in  the  aveiage  price 
of  com.  Il  it  had  not  come  w  ffntilii- 
aJly  into  operation,  and  if  the  price  i>t 
i^om  luul  not  during  the  aama  pena! 
been  under  the  influence  of  »Teral 
ollirr  cuuBea  of  change,  tbe  effect  wnnld 
probably  Iibto  been  markedlj  contjijcn- 
—      '  -  't  ia,  there  can  be  ~"   '  ■ '  ^ 


t  this 


I   had   i 


sttare  in  the  faU  which  haa  taken  place 
ill  the  coat  of  production  and  in  the 
price  of  bamc-erown  produce  ;  though 
the  cflecti  of  the  gnat  a^riculCural 
iDipTuvcmente  which  have  been  aimiil- 
laneoniily  adraniing,  and  of  the  free 
Bilnii»Kion  of  ognculCnral  produce  from 
foreign  constriea,  have  mnaked  tbnse 
of  the  other  cause,  'lliiii  fall  ccf  price 
wmijil  not  in  itiielf  Lave  aitj  tendency 
injurioua  to  the  Inudlord,  aince   com- 

wiiich  the  price  of  oom  ii  dimiaiabed. 


u.>  »ti«^  whiehia  aohaiilWi  J  fa-lfc 

ia  b  ibad  iMa  to  Un    T  rt    i  iji  \m 

mtaoe  Inaea :  aad  lib*  c^na- 

of  titlM  wa*  not  •  nM»  aW^B 
lie  nsoric  in  vbich  I  ha  haJbiil  kn 
!iiiiiiif{  bunben,  bnl  ibtiapadta 


popitlaticn. 

the  aAsta  rftUH  aa  MH^Mk 
the  aamaption  tl«t  «.*«•  iriU 
u>rait>a^  MfTBiy—Jifa^aWI 
oomModtfr  MM  ba  paiiMBAwta^ 

tanta^L   laiilhii  J^  rfw^at 
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thM  Oa  tu  la  btftmi,  w*  "^ 
rfafatainiaffiL 

br  aleam-power ;  aogsr  naj  ha  nab 
cillier  from  the  angar-caDe  «r  fna 
bect-Toot,  cattle  faMenad  eitbiff  ea  iaj 
and  green  eropa,  ot  on  oil  caW  and  ito 
refuHe  of  breweriea.  It  ii  tbe  iatoM 
of  the  commnnitr,  that  irf'  the  tn 
caethodi,  produoen  abooU  adopt  tbtf 
vbich  prodnces  ths  bart  uticle  at  tb 
lowest  price.  Tbii  beiw  b1m>  the  » 
terestid'lhc  pmiliicera, 'mileaa  protedd 
againat  compmitinn,  aad  afaii&d  from 
the  pflnaltiei  of  indnleace ;  the  praoi 

is  that  which,  if  n(A  interfered  «idi  I; 
%  tbej  nlttmatel;  find  it  l> 
■•~Te  to   adopt.      6(i]7:« 
a  tax  is  laid  mmtit 


ibfii 


T  tbf 


the  prorcBses,  and  no  tax  ai 

"    mailer  aniomit,  (m  the  other.'  If  lie 

:d  process  is  the  one  which  the  jn- 

duccra  would   not   have  adopted,  tks 

-'■"- —  "8  "imply  nngatoTT.    Bnl  if 

Is,  aaitiaofcDuntcinteoM 

,     ,    1  the  eno  which  titrj-woM 

bave  adajited,  it  CTsatci  an  ani&M 


•M  the  eammDditf 
rone  qoalitj,  or  at  *  greuer  cz- 
M  of  Ubonr ;  it  came*  no  much  of 
Ikboor  of  tlia  commiuiitT  to  be 
ted,  and  the  cspiul  emplojed  in 
poitine  mud  remunerating  that 
nn  to  tie  expended  ai  naBlseal^r,  as 
I  were  ipeot  in  hiring  men  to  d^ 
ja  and  till  them  up  agiiin.  Thli 
it«  of  kboiir  and  capital  cnnititulcB 
addition  to  Iho  coal  ofprrxluctiini  of 

commoditj,  which  ^suea  its  valoe 
I  price  in  a  camnnnJinK  ratio,  and 
■  the  ownon  of  the  capital  an  in- 
inifled.  The  low  falli  on  tbe  con- 
leis-  thoogh  the  capital  of  tbo 
Dtiy  it  alio  eveDtuall/  diminiabed, 

tke  dimiuutian  of  thezr  meana  of 
bi^  and  in  anme  degree,  of  their 

rbe  kind  of  tax,  therefore,  which 
tea  under  the  general  denomination 
I  diacriminaling  duty,  tnaagrenpa 

rule  that  toxea  nhould  take  aa  little 
irainhle  tiom  tlie  tax-pajsr  bejond 
■t  Ihcj  bring  into  the  treamrj 
At  itate.  A  diicnminBting  dntj 
hm  the  conanmer  par  tvo  dulinct 
■a,  only  one  of  whi<:h  ia  paid  to  the 
ranuDant,  and  that  Ire^uantlr  the 
I  oneroua  of  the  lico.  II  a  tax  wore 
1  on  lugar  produced  from  the  cane, 
ring  the  augar  from  beet-rool  un- 
isd,  then  in  •>  far  ai  cane  nigar 
itinoad  to  be  need,  the  tax  on  it 
old  be  paid  to  the  trcniuTy,  and 
[ht  be  aa  unotjectionalile  ae  moft 
or  taxes;  but  if  cane  mi;^,  baring 
rriuoaly  been  cheaper  than  beetroot 
W,  vaa  now  dearer,  and  boet-roat 
[Br  waa  to  any  conaideralilo  amoun 
latitQted  for  it,  and  fivlda  iaid  on 
1  numofBctoriaa  ettabliiiliccl  in  con 
(Dtnctt,  tho  gnremnient  would  goii 

rerenoe  from  the  bert-ro'it  augai 
ile  the  canBDmon  of  it  woold  pay  i 
1  tax.  They  would  pay  for  beet-root 
jsr  more  than  they  had  provionsly 
d  for  CUM)  aagar,  and  the  dilli 
iiU  go  to  indemnify  producers 
tiun  of  tho  Inbour  of  lbi>  cimnliy 
Daily  thrown  away,  in  prodncin"  by 
1  Ubsot  of  (aaj)  three  hundred  man, 
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phat  could  be  obtunad  bj  the  other 

roeeaa  with  the  labour  of  bvo  hnndred. 

One  of  tho  commoneit  caaea  of  di»- 

eriminating  dntiei,  ia  that  of  a  tax  nn 

importatiini  of  a  commodity  capo- 

of  being  prodnced  at  honn,  nnac- 

oomrianied   bj  an   eqnivitlent  tax  on 

the  home  production.    A  commodity  ia 

:  permancntl}'  imported,  unlesi  it 

be  obtained  from  abroad   at  a 

imBller  coet  of  labour  and  cajntal  on 

tbe  whole,  than  is  necenary  for  prv 

ducing  it.    11^  thetefore,  by  a  doty  on 

'  )  importation,  it  is  renilereJ  cheaper 

nroduce  tho  article  than  to  impart 

,   AD   extra  quantity  of  labour  and 

capital  ia  expended,  withmtt  any  extra 

reenlL     The  labour  ig  nselen,  and  the 

capital  ia   apent  in  paying  people  for 

laborionaly  doiBg  nothing.    All  CDitom 

wluch  (Tperate  aj  an  encourago. 

to  the  home  prodnctiai  of  tho 

taxed  article,  are  thne  an  eminently 

waatefnl  mode  of  raiaing  a  roTenne. 

Tbia  character  belong*  in  it  peculinr 
degree  to  cu«tom  dutio  on  (he  produce 
of  land,  nnteu  countervailed  by  exciiie 
dutiei  on  the  home  prodnclion.  Snoh 
taxes  bring  lens  into  the  public  trea- 
■nry,  compnied  with  what  they  take 
liom  the  eoninnteia.  than  any  other 
imposla  to  which  civiliied  nations  are 
aaualiy  anhject.  If  the  wheat  pro- 
dnced in  a  ooont^  ii  twenty  millions 
of  qnaiten,  and  the  consnmption 
twenty-one  milliona,  a  million  being 
lily   imported,    i    "    '" 


lilliui 


a  dulv  in  laid  which  raiMf  ti 


abillingi  per  quarter,  the 
prioa  which  ia  raised  ia  not  that  of 
the  million  oily,  birt  of  the  whnic 
twenty-one  millions.  Taking  the  moA 
favourable,  bat  extremely  improbable 
auppmition,  that  the  importation  ia 
not  at  all  cheeked,  nor  the  home  pro- 
duction eiilargad.  tho  stale  gains  a 
revenue  of  only  half  a  million,  while 
the  cimsiimen  are  taxed  ten  millions 
and  a  half:  the  ton  millions  boing  a 
contribution  to  the  home  growers,  who 
are  forced  bv  competition  to  resign  it 
all  tn  the  landlords.  The  contumcr 
thus  pays  to  the  nwnrni  of  land  an 
odilitinnal  tax,  rigaal  to  twenty  times 
that  which  lie  pays  tn  the  state.  Let 
■a  now  vtppMt  that  the  tax  leaUi 
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checki  imporUttion.  Suppose  importa- 
tion stopped  nlto«;rtlicr  in  oruinaiy 
years ;  it  Wing  found  that  the  million 
of  quarters  can  be  obtained,  by  a  more 
I'lalKirate  cultivation,  or  bv  breaking 
up  inferior  land,  at  a  less  arlvance  than 
ten  shillings  upon  the  pre\noufl  price 
— say,  for  instance,  five  shillings  a 
quarter.  The  revenue  now  obtains 
nothing,  exccnt  from  the  extraordinary 
imports  whicn  may  happen  to  take 
place  in  a  season  of  scarcity.  But  tlie 
consumers  pay  every  year  a  tax  of 
five  shillings  on  the  whole  twenty-one 
millions  of  quarters,  amounting  to  5i 
millions  sterling.  Of  this  the  o<M 
260,000/.  goes  to  compenwite  the 
growers  of  the  last  million  of  quarters 
ibr  the  labour  and  capital  wasted 
under  the  compulsion  of  the  law. 
The  remaining  five  millions  go  to 
enrich  the  landlords  ns  before. 

Such  is  the  operation  of  what  are 
technically  termed  Com  J>aws,  when 
first  laid  on:  and  such  continues  to 
be  their  oiK»mti<m,  bo  long  as  thry 
have  any  efl'ect  at  all  in  raising  the 
price  of  com.  But  I  am  by  no  means 
of  opinion  that  in  the  long  run  they 
keep  up  either  prices  or  r«?nt8  in  the  de- 
jjee  wnich  these  considi-rations  might 
lead  us  to  puppow.  What  we  have 
said  resp<'cting  the  eflijot  of  tithes  and 
other  taxes  on  agricultural  pnMluce, 
applies  in  a  great  dcgn-o  to  com  laws: 
tliey  anticipate  artitifially  a  rise  of 
price  and  of  rent,  which  would  at  all 
events  have  takm  place  tlirough  the 
increase  of  populati(»n  and  of  pn)duc- 
tion.  The  dilference  between  a  country 
vithout  com  laws,  and  a  country  which 
has  long  had  com  laws,  is  not  so  much 
that  the  last  has  a  higher  price  or  a 
larger  rental,  but  that  it  has  the  same 
price  and  the  same  rental  with  a  smaller 
aggregate  capital  and  a  snialI(T  pojui- 
lation.  Tlie  imposition  of  com  laws 
raises  rents,  but  retards  that  progress 
of  accumulatiun  which  would  in  no 
long  period  have  raised  them  fully  as 
much.  The  repeal  of  corn  laws  tends 
to  lower  rents,  but  it  unchains  a  force 
which,  in  a  progressive  state  of  capital 
and  population,  restores  and  even  in- 
creases the  former  amount.  There  is 
OY«ijr  reason  to  expect  that  under  the 


virtually  free  importation  of  agiinitnl 
produce,  at  last  extorted  from  the  n&ff 
powers  of  diis  country,  the  price  of  foo{ 
if  population  goes  on  incroasiii^;  vill 
gradually  but  Bteadilj  rise ;  thoi^  tlu 
effect  may  for  a  time  be  postponed  ly 
the  strong  current  which  in  thu  coontiy 
has  set  in  (and  the  impulse  is  eztesdbg 
itself  to  other  countries)  tovsrds  the 
improvement  of  agricultwil  fcicnoe, 
and  its  increased  appIicatioD  to  prac- 
tice. 

What  we  have  said  of  duties  on  im- 
portation ^ncrallj,  is  equsUy  smli- 
cable  to  discriuiinatini^  dioties  tvitidi 
favour  importation  from  one  place  or 
in  one  particular  manner,  in  contndii- 
tinction  to  others:  such  as  the  pre- 
ference given  to  the  produce  of  acolooy, 
or  of  a  country  with  which  there  ii  a 
commercial  treaty :  or  the  higher  datifs 
fomierly  imposed  bj  our  Dsvigation 
laws  on  G:ooas  imported  in  other. than 
British  shipping.  >\1iatever  else  may 
be  alleged  m  favour  of  such  distinc- 
tions, whenever  they  are  not  nugatorj, 
they  arc  economically  wasteful.  They 
induce  a  resort  to  a  more  costly  modt 
of  obtaining  a  commodity,  in  lieo  of 
one  less  costly,  and  thus  cause  a  po^ 
tion  of  the  labour  which  the  coantiy 
employs  in  providing  it  self  with  lurrign 
commodities,  to  be  sacrificed  without 
return. 

§  6.  There  is  one  more  point,  ^^ 
lating  to  the  operation  of  taxes  on 
commodities  conveyed  from  one  emu- 
try  to  another,  which  requires  notice: 
the  infiuencc  which  they  exert  on  in- 
ternational exchanges.  Every  tax  os 
a  commodity  tends  to  raise  its  price, 
and  consequently  to  lessen  the  deniao'l 
for  it  in  the  market  in  wliich  it  i»  sold. 
All  taxes  on  international  trade  tend, 
therefore,  to  produce  a  disturbance  and 
readjustment  of  what  we  have  temied 
the  Equation  of  International  Demand. 
This  consideration  leads  to  some  rather 
curious  consequences,  which  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  separate  essay  on 
intemational  Commerce,  already  seve- 
ral times  referred  to  in  this  treatise. 

Taxes  on  forci^i  trade  are  of  two 
kinds — taxes  on  imports,  and  on  ex- 
ports.   On    the   fixit    a^spect  of  the 
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:t  wmld  •mm  that  both  theie 


n  Hid  br  the  eoaianen  of 
mMitr;  tost  taxu  on  siporti 
enti;  Jsll  eiitireir  on  fureilcaen, 
)  imports  irholly  on  tbg  homa 
jr.  The  Ine  atata  of  the  cue, 
;  w  mnch  more  complicated. 

taxing  exporti,  ws  mar,  in 
nrcumatancu,  pmdoce  ■  divi- 

tba  adfanttge  of  the  trade 
tiurable  to  onnelves.  In  some 
1  maj  draw  into  onr  coffpra,  at 
inae  of  fbreignera,  not  only  the 
IX,  but  tnore  than  the  tax :  in 
Ki,  we  should  gnin  exactly  the 
ithen,  IcM  than  the  tax.  In  th» 
1,  a  part  of  the  tax  ia  borne  by 
I :  poanblj  tlie  whole,  ponibly 

we  ghall  afaow,  mora  than  the 

ting  to  the  BupposititiotiB  caae 
d  in  the  I^iaaT,  of  a  trade  be- 
^rmany  and  England  in  broad- 
1  linen.  "  nuppoae  that  Knghmil 
T  export  of  cloth,  the  tax  not 
ippoMd  hi^  enough  to  induce 
J  to  produce  cloth  for  horselr. 
ce  at  which  cloth  can  bo  Hold 
any  ii  ■ugmented  by  thi 


lat,  even  at  the  increased  price, 
ill  not  be  required  so  great  a 
lalue  ai  before.  Or  it  may  not 
I  it  at  all,  or  ao  little,  that  in 
snce  of  the  higher  price,  a 
money  valne  will  be  purchajod 
fore.  In  this  taut  cane,  Eng- 
1  gain,  at  the  eiwoBe  uf  Gor- 
lot  only  the  whole  amount  of 
y,  bnt  more ;  for,  the  money 
her  exports  to  (iermnny  being 

d,  while  her  imports  remain 

e,  money  will  flow  into  England 
ermany.    The  price  nf  cloth 

in  England,  and  constmicntly 
laoy;   but  the  price  of  linen 

In  Uarmany,  and  conaciucntly 
land.  We  ihall  export  len 
id  import  more  linen,  till  the 
inm  18  nurtored.  It  thu*  ap- 
'bat  !■  at  firat  eight  aomcwhat 
iUe]  that  by  taxing  herrxporta, 
I  would,  in  aomo  conceivable 
tatKea,  not  only  gain  from  ber 
eailomeni  the  whole  amoont  of 


the  tax,  bnt  wonld  alto  get  ber  Impoita 
cheaper.  She  would  get  them  i^aper 
in  two  ways;  for  she  would  obtab 
them  far  leaa  money,  and  would  have 
more  mangy  to  purchase  them  with. 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
■ufier  doubly ;  ihe  would  hare  to  par 
for  her  cloth  n  price  increased  not  onlf 
by  the  duty,  but  br  the  in£ui  of  money 
into  England,  while  the  same  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  circnlating- 
medium  would  leave  her  leu  oonsy  to 
purchase  it  with. 

"  Thia,  however,  is  only  one  of  thr«6 
possible  casea.  If,  after  the  impodtioil 
of  tho  duty,  Germany  requires  so  di- 
miniahed  a  quantity  of  cloth,  that  it* 
total  value  is  exactly  the  isme  as  be- 
fore, the  balance  of  trade  would  be  iw- 
diaturbed;  England  will  gain  the  duty, 
Oermany  will  lose  it,  and  nothing  moitt. 
If,  again,  the  imtKHition  of  the  duty 
uccaaions  snch  a  falling  off  in  the  de- 
mand that  Gertnmij  requires  a  lew 
pecuniaiT  value  tlinn  before,  our  ex- 
ports will  no  longL-r  pay  for  our  im- 
ports ;  money  must  pass  from  Elnglaod 
into  Uennauj ;  and  Germany'a  shar* 
of  the  advantage  o(  ihe  trade  wiU  b* 
increased.  By  the  change  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  nioncv,  cloth  will  fall  iu 
England;  and  I'^ereforo  it  will,  of 
conne,  fall  in  Gennany.  Thus  Ger- 
many will  not  pay  the  whole  of  th» 
tax.  From  the  same  cause,  linen  witt 
rise  in  Gennany,  and  consequonlly  in 
England.  When  this  alteration  of 
prices  has  so  a^'iistcr]  the  demandr 
that  the  cloth  and  the  linen  again  pay 
for  one  another,  the  rvniilt  is  that  Ger- 
many has  paid  only  a  part  of  the  tax, 
and  the  rcnininder  of  what  has  been 
received  into  our  treasury  has  come  in- 
directly  oat  of  the  puckcis  of  our  own 
consurours  of  linen,  who  pay  a  higher 
price  for  that  imported  commodity  in 
consequence  of  the  tax  on  our  ciparts, 
while  at  ihu  same  lime  they,  iu  con- 
sequence of  the  efflux  of  money  and 
the  fall  of  prices,  buve  imaller  money 
incomra  wlicrowith  to  pay  for  the  linen 
■1  that  advanced  price. 

"It  is  not  an  impoKsibla  supposition 
that  by  taxing  our  exports  we  might 
not  only  gain  nothing  fham  the  fo- 
reigner, the  tax  being  i^\4  omlX  tS.  nu 
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own  pocketn,  but  mijrht  ewn  c«)mpcl 
our  own  people  to  pay  n  wcond  tax  to 
the  fiireignor.  Suppose,  as  befon%  that 
the  demand  of  Gt>niiuiiy  for  cluth  falls 
oir  80  much  on  tin;  iiniM)siti')u  of  the 
duty,  tluit  she  rcf|uin'8  a  smaller  moiie^ 
viiliio  than  before,  but  that  the  awe  is 
so  diflerent^v-ith  linen  in  Kngland,  that 
when  the  price  riNes  the  deniaml  either 
does  not  fall  off  at  all,  or  8o  little  that 
the  money  value  rctjuired  is  greater 
than  before,  llic  firat  effect  of  layin;; 
on  the  duty  is,  as  U-fore,  that  the  cloth 
Azported  will  no  longer  pay  for  the  linen 
imported.  Moncv  will  therefore  flow 
out  of  Kngland  into  Ciennany.  One 
offcct  is  to  raise  the  price  of  linen  in 
Germany,  and  couKoipiently  in  Eng- 
land, iiut  this,  by  the  supposition, 
instead  of  stopping  the  eillux  of  money, 
only  mokes  it  greater,  because  the 
Ibighcr  the  price,  the  greater  the  money 
Wue  of  the  linen  consumed.  The  bo- 
knee,  therefore,  can  oniy  be  restored 
by  the  other  eficct,  which  is  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  namely,  the  fall  of 
ofeth  in  the  English  and  consequently 
in  the  German  market.  K?en  when 
cloth  has  falicn  su  low  that  its  price 
with  the  duty  is  only  equal  to  wluit  its 
price  wiilmut  the  duty  was  at  firat,  it 
18  n«»t  a  i;i*<'ihs.'irv  con^cquenoe  lluit  the 
fall  %m1I  slip  ;  for  the  hmiio  anj<»unt  of 
♦•\purt.'iti.)n  .IK  l)cf*>re  will  nut  ni>w  fuI- 
C«  •' to  luiv  thi;  inrnMs''«l  nioney  valuo 
of  the  iniportR;  and  allluMiLch  the  (Jcr- 
man  consumerH  have  luiw  not  only  cloth 
at  th»;  nhl  pri« c,  but  likewise,  inon'ased 
mon<  y  incimio*!,  it  is  not  (rertain  that 
they  will  Ijo  inelin<Ml  to  einnlov  the  in- 
crca-'O  of  their  iii«onn'S  in  iiuTea>iii,i; 
their  purehaflcs  of  cioih.  The  pri'C  of 
cluth,  therefi»nr,  ninst  perhaps  fall,  to 
reKtt):'e  tlie  eqtiilibriuin,  more  than  the 
wholo  auHUiTit  of  the  dntv  ;  ^Jennany 
may  he.  enable. I  to  import  cloth  at  a 
lower  priee  whi;u  it  is  taxed,  than  when 
it  was  tin  taxed  :  and  this  gain  slie  will 
ac(niire  at  the.  expense  of  the  Knc^lish 
€on^unlers  of  lin<'n.  who,  in  addition, 
will  hv.  the  real  paycr«  of  the  whole  of 
what  is  re.  eived  at  their  own  eiibtom- 
hous.*  under  the  name  of  ilulies  on  the 
export  of  cloth." 

It  i-i  alinn.st  unriCCCRSiiry  to  remark 
that  cloth  and  Vmen  i^k^  u<ae  merely 


representatives  of  cxporii  tni  iapiii 
in  general ;  and  that  the  ^ect  iniA 
a  tax  on  exports  might  hai«  imiMn* 
ing  the  cost  of  importi,  woold  iArt 
the  imports  from  all  comtiMi,  ud  Mi 
peculiarly  the  articles  vUdi  aiihlbi 
imported  from  the  particabr  emiv 
to  which  the  taxed  expoite  im 

"Such  are  the  extroBMly 
effects  which  may  result  to 
and  to  oar  customen  from  tWn 
tion  of  taxes  on  our  exports; 
determining  circamstanoes  an  rf  t 
nature  so  imperfectly  aaontnnhki 
that  it  must  be  almosA  impflaAb  to 
decide  with  any  certaintr,  evea  ate 
the  tax  has  been  imposed,  wbetharit 
have  been  gainers  by  it  or  kinii'' 
In  general,  however,  thim  oosld  be  filtk 
doubt  that  a  country  which 
such  taxes  would  sncreed  ia 
foreign  oountrics  contribote 
to  its  revenue ;  but  unless  the 
article  be  one  fw  which  their 
is  extremely  urgent,  they  will 
pay  the  whole  of  the  amoimt  vlncklhr 
tax  brin^  in.*  "  In  any  caas,«hstiNr 
we  gain  is  lost  by  somel^dy  sls^  «i 
there  is  the  expense  of  the  coBsdiBB 
besides:  if  intefnatknal  nsn%. 
therefore,  were  rightly  undentoodsai 
act(Hi  u}K>n,  Kiich  taxes,  as  Widzoa- 
trary  to  the  univerMil  weal,  wouid  ihC 
exihi." 

Thus  far  of  duties  on  expnrts.  We 
now  pn»cced  to  the  more  oniinaiyciit 
of  duties  on  im|K>rts.  *'  We  havehadis 
exaniph'  of  a  t:ix  on  exports,  that  iv« 
fon-ijiriiers,  falling  in  part  on  oon«h«b 
Wo  shall  tht-rofore  not  be  surpriseu 
if  we  lind  a  tax  on  impurts.  that  ik 
on  (-urselves,  partly  fiilling  n|^ra  iv 
reii:ners. 

"  instead  of  taxing  the  cloth  which 
we  expert,  8tip(X)6C  that  we  tax  th« 
linen  which  wo  import.  The  dcJy 
whieh  we  arc  now  suppofiinc  mod  sot 
be  what  is  termed  a  protecting  datr, 


•  Protiably  the  stronsest  kixmn ^ 

of  a  laruc  ro\enue  rftiacid  from  fomipun  iff 
a  tax  on  exports,  i»  *he  opium  tndt  viti 
China.  The  hi^jh  price  of  tlie  ankle  cn^ 
the  (loTemment  monopolj  (which  nffuv^ 
lent  to  a  biKh  export  duty)  has  ao  iilijei&ci 
in  dinronraging  its  contamption,  thcs  it  >• 
vaid  to  bare  been  occa«toaal)T  Mid  is  ^^'^^ 
for  as  moeh  as  its  weight  as  silvsr. 


TAXES  ON  COUHODITIBa. 
m  dotf  luiticif^tlj  bisk   to 

IB  to  prodacn  the  nrticia  at 
f  it  hnd  lliis  GfTect  it  voald 
Itirclj  the  trade  both  in  cloth 
ion.  and  both  conntrits  wraild 
tbolo  of  Ibf  ■dTnntage  wbich 
ioOBlT  gained  bj  oicbanpng 

osc  CL  duty  which  might  dimt- 
Kin-iumption  of  the  article,  bnt 
mid  not  preTcnt  us  fnim  con- 
oinipnrt,  an  befom,  whatever 
did  conminic. 

equilibrium  of  trade  would  bo 
1  if  ibe  ioinoeitioQ  of  the  tax 
ed,  in  the  alighteiit  degree,  the 


of  line 


lb. 


Uviml  at  onr  owo 
I  (ierman  exporter  onlj  re- 
Kuae  priRc  m  fimnerlj, 
:  Kn,?^ish  consumer  pnja  a 
If,  tberrfoTD,  there  be  anj 
of  tbo  quautitj  boagbt,  al- 


bid    . 


anj: 


mofir 
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bition  oitber  total  or  partial,  altnoat  al- 

wsji  blla  in  part  opini  the  fnrcigmra 

who  coDanine  Dor  gondi ;  and  thitt  tbii 

ia  a  mode  in  which  a  nation  ma;  ap- 

proprinle  to    itBeif,  at   tbo    eipoiue 

1)1    foreipie™,    a    larger    shara    than 

wonld  olberwiso   belong  to   it  of  tl>« 

■M    in    tho   general    prttluctive. 

of  the  labour  and  copilal  of  the 

woHd,  which   reaulta  from   the  inter- 

if;a    of   oommoditiei    among    nn- 

booe  are,  therefore,  in  the  right 
who  maintain  that  taxes  on  imports 
are  partly  paid  by  foreij^cn ;  but  they 
are  niintalien  when  tbcy  lay,  that  it  I* 
bv  th,'  fureign  pmdocer.  It  ia  not  Oft 
1  rK:tson  from  whom  we  bny,  but  on 
tuovc  who  boy  Ironi  ni,  tbat  a  por- 
n  of  ODrcnatomdotieifipanteneoaalv 
In.  It  ia  the  foreign  cooanmer  oftnir 
exported  eommoditiea,  who  is  obligad 
•-  pay  a  hi^lier  price  for  tbem  becaoaa 


will  n 


lonp 


ill  Ml  in 
1   " 


-rill  V 

I,  and  will  hav 


for  the 
Kngland  for  cloth,  the  ba- 
be paid  in  mone^. 

, fall  in  the  Geimao 

cloth  will  rise  in  the  Engliib 
D  hiKher  priol 
.  .  nnallcr  money 
lo  Day  it  wiih  ;  while  the  Eng- 
oluin  linen  clieapcr,  that  ii, 
1  will  exceed  wbnl  it  pmvioualj 
lew  than  the  amount  of  the 
bile  iheir  means  of  purchaiing 
w  increaaed  by  ibe  u "  -' 

be  impaction  of  tbe  tax  doea 
iniah  the  demand,  it  will  leave 
«  exactly  as  it  waaWure.  Wo  I 
nport  aa  much,  and  export  aa  ' 
tLe  whole  of  the  tax  will  b« 

the  impiiiitioD  of  a  tax  on  a 
illy  nlmoHt  aitraya  diniiniabea 
land  more  or  Icis;  and  it  can 
jr  BCiirecily  c^ver,  increnso  the 
It  maj,  therefore,  bo  laid 
a  a  principle.  Ibat  a  tax  on  ini- 

couimoditicB,  when  it  really 
a  M  a  tax,  and  not  h  a  prohi- 


gOlKls. 

Then 


n  revoQue  dntiea  oi 

B    but    two 


ilrict  mimopol^,  and  at  a  ecarcily  prici. 
Tbe  pricain  this  caae  being  only  limited 
by  Ihe  de<i>«s  of  the  borer  ;  the  ram 
obtained  lor  tbe  mtricled  rapply  being 
the  utmost  which  the  hnyen  would  cok- 
acnt  lo  giTe  rather  thaa  go  without  it ; 
if  the  treoauiy  interocpts  a  part  of  tbii, 
the  price  cannot  be  mrther  raited  to 
compensate  fur  tho  tux,  and  it  must  b* 
paid  from  the  monopoly  profits.  A  tax 
00  rare  and  high  priced  winea  wiU  Ul 
wh^jlly  on  the  growc™,  or  rather,  oa 
tbe  uwDcn  of  the  vineyarda.  Tke 
second  case  ia  which  the  producer 
I  sometimes  bean  a  portion  of  the  lax, 
I  is  mors  important:  tbe  caas  of  duties 
on  Ihe  piodaco  of  land  or  of  minsa. 
These  might  be  so  high  ai  to  dimitush 
'  illy  the  demand  for  ths  prodon, 
npel  the  abandonment  of  some 
of  (he  interior  qaalilies  of  land  or  minsa. 
Supposing  ibis  to  be  the  effect,  the  oon- 
auiiRTS,  both  in  the  country  itself  and 
in  ihusc  which  dealt  n  ith  it,  would  ob- 
tain the  prodiicc  at  smaller  cimt ;  and 
a  part  only,  inntead  of  (be  whole,  of 
tha  duty  would  fall  on  tbe  THf^tiaani 


I 


^B  who  woalJ  h*  inJpmriliiil  chiofly  «l ' 

■  Um  Bip»n*c  nl  the  Imidowtipn  or  inine- 
^H           ovoan  in  thp  produrine  LKionlrr' 
^m  Putin  on  ioiporlali™  may.  Uirn.  be 

■  dividatt  "iiil<'  two  cUstpi:  th«M 
^H  »liicli  Uvo  Iho  effoct  of  MimnnKinB 
^H  tamo  pHTticnlitr  brani-b  of  donipttio  in- 
^U  diMti;,  ■ml  ihusu  vlticli  baro  Dot,  Tliu 
^V  [armvr  nn  purelj  miicbievoiu,  both.  t« 
^K            ibc  coiiDtrjr  itnpotinn  tbcm.   nnd   tn 

lioM  *itli  wbuiu  it  tnidw.  Thpji  pm- 
\tnl  d  utinf;  et  lolMur  slid  r&pitol, 
which,  if  pfimiitted  to  Lo  mad*,  noolii 
bo  diridcJ  in  •omo  proportion  or  "ihiT 
bctwMii  ibcimportingoDuntr;  and  llio 
soantrict  wlilch  buy  irbut  th&l  euunlry 
doe*  or  uilsltt  export. 

"  Tho  other  cUai  of  dulirt  »n>  thoiw 
*bkii  do  not  encDuriigp  oop  nioJi-  of 
pRtcurfaiK  o"  ■rticb)  at  tlio  cipcnii;  of 
•Mtbn',  but  allow  intsrcbanga  to  imkr 
|lu*  ja>i  M  if  tha  dutydirl  notoiio^ 
and  to  pmdnco  the  laTlni;  ot  labonr 
which  conntitnlM  tha  raotiTo  to  inier- 
nnllnnnl,  iw  to  all  otiirr  aamIIu^^c<I.  Of 
thin  kind  *H  diiliu*  un  the  imporlati'in 
of  any  coiiiniudily  wbicb  coulil  not  by 
Boy  poDxiliility  bo  proJoml  at  homo ; 
and  (luiitw  not  euAuently  hi^  to 
eMmlvrbalancii  tha  diiliumM  of  es- 
psnnD  b«t<rern  the  prodnction  of  the 
artk'te  a1  lionic  nmi  it«  importution. 
Of  thi-  monuj  which  U  lirauKhl  inio 
thi'  Iri'nsury  of  any  eoiuiliy  by  IriMs 
of  thia  last  dencriptioii,  a  part  only  Is 
puid  by  tbe  people  of  thnt  couutry ;  the 
remiuiicltr  by  liiB  foreign  coujiiuiers  of 

■■  IftyerlbeleaB,  tbi»  latier  kind  of 
tuiei  ore  in  principle  iM  iuvligible  u 
tbv  former,  tliough  nut  prOdiKcly  nn  the 
•amo  ground.  A  prott'Ctlnt;  dulr  can 
Mver  be  a  caoau  of  gain,  bat  alwojB 
and  npcf  uarily  of  loia,  to  the  country 
impoBing  it,  juat  so  far  a>  it  i«  efficb- 
oious  to  ilu  ond.  A  non-protooting 
duty,  on  the  contrary,  would  In  mnit 
cases  be  a  ■ourccofgain  to  iho  country 
iniposinK  it,  in  K>  far  aa  tbrowiog  pnrl 
of  tho  weight  of  iti  taxee  upon  other 
poofle  ia  a  gain ;  bat  it  would  be  a 


ijix)K  V.  CHAri'En  IV.  i  e 


.  EogUnd,  ID  tbe  MM  dnal* 
tupjHwrd,  Boagbt  to  obti^  fbr  hcartf 
mure  than  faer  lutnral  ahan  of  t)w 
adiaotagvof  Ibe  tiade  w{lhtiR»«D;, 
by  trnjiMU^  a  Jut*  apoo  Ibra.  Gtt- 
many  would  only  lia*a  lu  ia|»i  a 
duty  upon  clolh,  eofficMiiil  la  Jkanm 
the  dmiaod  for  thai  aJ^cJa  thnt  u 
much  ae  the  demand  ftn-^aaci  Whao 
dimiuiahed  in  Engkuil  b*  the  lu. 
Tbingi  would  than  ba  aa  Wens  ant 
each  country  voahl  pay  ita  an  tu. 
[Tnlsas,  indeed,  thu  •'hid  of  the  m 
duties  i>ioeedcd  tb<i  viklim  adnsiMi 
of  tbe  trade ;  for  in  that  uw"  Iha  lnJ% 
adnnlagc,  wObU  «aMa  a» 


ipueiog  dtitiaa  «f  liw 
kind,  with  a  iriew  to  gaia  by  Ihn  ii 
iho  manner  which  baa  born  fuialei 
nut.  Rut  when  nny  part  eftha  mtnai 
i<  durired  fr">u  laie*  on  iiiiiiiiainlih'i 
those  war  oiU-n  he  aa  littk  oljartl* 
able  aa  the  mi.  It  ia  eriiUA  Ua, 
that  oanridtratiani  gf icdpneitf.wlU 
am  quite  unetiscntial  when  the  Baltct 

uiDl''iiril  irn{»ri>ni,'e  when  the  "ftl 
of  duliis  i>f  thii  othiv  deacli|Kiao  » 
itiaciiui'il.  A  cuunlry  canoot  fae  ei- 
pt'olod  111  rtnuimca  thapsvarellaliac 
loreiijni  T>,  unleM  lureigaen  will  h  f^ 
turn  praitHe  towni'da  ttaclf  lb  MM 
rnrbvamnee.  Tho  only  mode  in  wUii 
a  runiitry  cun  wive  itaeif  boa  bajag  a 
towr  by  the  mvenne  dulira  impowd  ^ 
other  eoontries  on  ita  oanuaaifiof*,  ii 
to  Inipiiw  cDrTefipanding  remraadBlin 
ontlit^lrB.  Only  it  mtut  take  can  (hit 
thoio  duties  br'  iLOt  so  high  aatoncSKl 
itU  that  retiifliuE  of  tbe  adTan(a«t  <J 
the  tmile,  and  put  an  end  to  impartv 
lion  ulitpgi'ther.  rnuung  tho  artitir  1* 


oilher 


utiter   and   a  dauv 


MlSaCU,AXEOlTS  TAXES. 


I.  BoiDca  direct  tsies  rm  in- 
<,  and  tsxea  on  coDaumptioD,  tbo 
cikl  lyitams  of  mnit  countries 
•riw  k  variety  of  mitccUsneou* 
(iLDOt  Strictly  included  in  either 
.  Tbo  modem  Kompean  ii]:iitcniii 
s  muiy  mch  taxoi,  thoi^  in 
I  ]em  Dumber  and  variety  than 
^  Kmi-barbanius  Rn'^nimcnta 
h  EnTDpean  influence  ha*  not  yet 
lad.  In  aome  of  these,  scarcely 
scidrnt  of  life  haa  escaped  being 
I  an  eicDie  for  some  titcnl  einc- 

hanlly  any  act,  not  belonging  to 

imtirip,  can  be  pcriurtDed  by  any 
■i  I  hont  obtaining  I  pa  re  from  some 
t  of  govemmenl,  which  is  only 
ted  in  coneidcralion  of  a  payment : 
ially  when  the  net  iTquires  ihn  aid 
le  peculiar  guannleo  of  a  public 
TRty.    In  the  present  treatise  «e 

confine  onr  attention  to  auch 
I  aa  lately  exinled,  or  alitl  exist,  in 
briei  nsaally  claased  as  civilized. 

almost  all  nations  a  considerable 
me  is  drawn  from  taies  on  con- 
s.  These  are  imposed  in  Tarions 
k  One  expedient  IS  thnt  of  taxing 
•gal  inrtruDient  which  serres  as 
Dce  of  the  contract,  and  which  is 
lonlr  the  only  evidence  legally 
nible.  In  Il^igland,  scarcely  any 
Bct  ia  binding  unless  executed  on 
ped  paper,  which  has  paid  a  tax 
irerameiit;  and  until  *ery  lately, 
I  the  coDlract  related  to  propcrtv 
tax  WIS  proportionallr  macn 
ier  on  the  Bninllcr  than  on  the 
r  tnniiaclions ;  which  is  still  true 
ne  of  those  taien.     There  are  also 


_    ,_.         ..    Inty 

action,  abn^led  by  Sir  Robert 
I  iiMlance  in  point,  'flie 
Dslcni  of  landed  pri>pcrly, 


in  France,  are  another:  b  England 
these  are  stampHluCieB.  In  soma 
countries,  contracts  of  manj  kinds  aiw 
not  valid  unleas  regisferoJ,  and  their 
registration  is  made  an  occasion  for  a 
tax. 

Of  taif«  nu  contraolR,  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  on  the  transfer  of 
pmperty;  chiefly  on  purchases  and 
Kales.  Taxes  on  the  mIu  of  consmnable 
commodilits  are  simply  taxes  on  thoea 
commoditiee.  If  the^  aOect  Onl^  MIM 
particular  commodities,  they  raise  lb* 
priees  of  those  commodities,  and  are 
pnid  by  the  consumer.  If  the  attempt 
vTK  made  to  tax  all  purchases  and 
Miles,  whirl),  however  abeiird,  was  for 
centuries  the  law  of  Spain,  the  tax,  if 
il  could  be  enforced,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  tax  on  all  commodities,  and 
wuald  not  affect  prices  :  if  levied  from 
the  sellenr.  It  would  be  a  tax  on  profits, 
if  from  the  buyers,  a  tax  on  consnmp- 
tion :  and  neither  class  cuuld  throw  thu 
hnrtfaen  upon  the  other.  If  conflncil 
to  mme  one  mode  of  sale,  as  lor  ex- 
ample by  auction,  it  disconragos  re- 
coune  to  that  mode,  and  if  of  any 
material  amount,  prevents  it  from  being 
adopted  at  all,  unless  in  a  case  of 
emergency;  invbich  case  as  the  seller 
is  under  a  necessity  to  sell,  but  the 
buyer  under  no  nocessit^  to  boj,  the 
tax  falls  on  the  seller ;  and  this  was 
the  itrongest  nf  the  ol^eclion*  to  the 
auction  duty:  It  almost  always  fell  on 
a  necessitous  person,  and  in  the  crisia 
orhisDCceEsIties. 

Taxes  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
land  are,  in  mnat  coontriei,  liable  to 
the  same  objection.  Landed  propettj 
in  old  countries  Is  seldom  parted  with, 
except  from  reduced  circumstance^  or 
some  urgent  need :  the  seller,  there- 
furc,  must  (ako  what  he  con  get,  wliilp 
the  buyer,  whose  ol^jeit  is  an  invest- 
ment, makes  his  c.-Ucnlationa  on  the 
interest  which  be  can  obtiiii  for  Iii* 
money  in  other  Kav«,  aai.\-K\V\wft.'Wl 
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TOOK  V.    ClIAITEU  V.    §  2. 


if  he  is  cliarcrrd  witli  n  '.rovrmTunit  tax 
on  tin*  traiisa*  iinu.*  it  has  iiuk'cd 
lA.'<.n  (•«ijrcl'«i.  iliat  tliis  arjriniioiit 
wouUl  n«)l  ajii'ly  ii'  all  i.i«m1os  itl'iK^nna- 


Fiimc  tbe  motlcs  of  ag^opitifln  or  fiii- 
sion,  niM«t  coinlucirc  to  its  prwfcctiW' 
ness.  If  Innilc^  properties  are  too 
larirr,    alim.ition   ehoiild  be   fn**?,  h 


iic-ut  invi-PtiiiiMit,  Mivh  as  tljr  jnirrliaHe  onier  that  they  may  be  Bubdivided;  if 
fif  purniuiiiit  K«vuiiti>>.  shares  in  |  too  smaU,  in  order  that  tbej may  br 
joint  stotk  c'unpanit.'*-,  ni(>rtj:a'_'i-s,  ami  j  iinit»r'.].  All  taxeii  on  the  tnns^r  rf 
the  liko,  wi-r«.>  hul>j<<rt  to  tlio  same  tax.  laii<lc<l  rrupcrty  should  be  ibnBshcd; 
But  ovoii  th«n.  if  paid  bv  the  biivor,  it  ■  Int.  as  tn»i  lamllorda  have  no  cbim  to 


>V(>uld  be  c(|nivaloiit  to  u  tax  on  in- 
ter^'st:  if  suflicientlv  heavy  to  U*  of 
any  in}]roi1r.ni'c,  it  \vonld  disturb  the 
Cilribli.slu'd  n-hitioii  ]u'tw»:cn  interest 
and  jjroHl;  and  the  disturbance  wouM 
rcdri'SB  itself  by  a  rise  in  tlu^  rale  of 
interebt,  and  a  i'all  of  tlu^  ])ri(->.'  of  laml 
and  of  all  wcnritios.  It  appears  to  nie, 
thercf«)re,  that  tin;  seller  is  the  j>er>on 
by  whom   bueli    taxe.s,   unless    under 


bt;  relieved  from  any  reaervatioB ^rincfa 
the  hlatu  has  hitherto  made  in  its  ovn 
favour  fn »:ii  tho  amooDt  of  their  nnt^ 
an  annual  impost  cqniralnit  to  ih^ 
avera^i;  ]m)ducc  of  these  taxes  tbtnA 
bo  di^trihutcd  ov»*r  tho  land  genenSj- 
in  the  iumi  of  a  Inml-tax. 

Son.e  of  tho  tax'-s  on  contracts  in< 
very  pcniieiuus.  imposing  a  virtnl 
])enalry   U]>un    transactions    which  ii 


peculiar  circuuibtances,  will  gemTally  |  ou^h:  to  bo  the  ^K>]iry  of  the  legidttor 

be  bonie.  to  eneonrngr.    Of  thia  itarl  is  tbe  can]* 

Ml  taxes  must  be  condenineii  wbieh  I  dutv  on  leases,  \^-hich  in  a  coontrrnt' 


throw  uWacIes  in  the  way  of  tbn  sale 
of  land,  or  other  instruuientH  of  |iro(bie.- 
tion.  tSuch  KaluH  tend  naturally  to 
render  tho  jiropcrty  mon'  productive. 
The  seller,  whether  moved  bv  necessity 


large  pntpv-rties  are  an  cfvential  cos^- 
tion  of  crood  airrieulliirr* ;  and  the  tax 
on  in  HJ  run  CO!?,  a  direct  discouiigeiecw 
to  prudtMiee  and  forethoucrht.  intlr 
easi^   of  tire  insunincey,  tne  tax  «a« 


or  choice,  in  probably  some  one  who  \h  .  until  hitcly  in  all  cases,  and  stiO  is 
cither  without  the  meauH,  or  without  I  in  most  ca.'e^«,  exactly  doable  th^ 
tho  capacity,  to  make  the  most  advan-  I  amount  of  the  pivmium  of  insunace  on 

taj^i.ou*^  UMi  of  tin*  prootrty  for  pnHln-'-  j  eonininn  ri><ks  ;    so  that  the  person  i^ 
tive  purposj  s  ;  while  the  hnver,  on  the  '  fcjiriii'^  is  ohlii;».tl   bv    the 


other  h-iiiii.  is  at   jhiv  ral'  not   n<'eily. 
I .. 


lo   p;iy  for   tht^     inMin-xneo 


■:VrT:  ._'■  -• 

•■i:.-r  I'-.r.T 
anil  i.>>  I:- "jUv  liiiy  lio'.h  ini  lim  il  lU.d  '  tiuKS  the  va'.jie  of  t};e  ri-^k.  if  i!;!"- ::-". 
able  to  illlJ>^^•^<•  llio  properly,  sinee.  as  exi.vird  in  Franr>-,  w«i  slr>nld  p.:'  >•.-•■.  ■ 
it  is  woiili  m«H'-  i<»  Hiieh  a  pi  i>on  thaii  ':  wedo  in  ts-ine  o:  Ijer  prfiviiio-i.  rhv  p  i' 
to  ;iny  othe;-,  le.-  i>  likely  to  oiler  the  i  «>l"  ;rn  insiiraii-e  roi:i]ia;.v  on  r.\y  •'. 
higheftl  piii''  lev  ii.  All  taxes,  there-  I  every  e.oltaire  (»r  hovel.  Thi>.  iniic-'-.: 
fore,  anil  all  tliltieullii'h  arid  e\pens»s,  ,  must  Ih»  a>erili.'d  tn  llie  proviij-::!  ;■. . 
annexed   t»i  .^Ui.h    ci'ntra<:is,  are  de-i- |  cak-nlating  huiiits  pn«  lueeJ  hy  th-- ■!!- 

semination  ol  pr»»pvrty  tlire<':jb '.I.- iv 
buunr.u"  class:  but  a  tax   ''f  ?  >  '•\\.r. 
vapuii  an   amount    would  V.-  a  hf^-v" 
driij;  upon  any  habit. s  i.f  prou.';-.  ac 


de.liy  <irtrlii.ental ;  ojieoially  in  the 
ca>e  (^f  hin<l.  the  .-unne  of  .Miiisistenee, 
:u.il  tiji  iiii;_'inal  f.iMularirn(>l  all  wealth, 
'"•n  the  impiovenient  of  whieh,  then*- 
•'.•re.  .so  nitich  dejiends.  'J'oo  great  : 
facilities  eannol.  be  L'iven  to  enable  1 
land  to  pasb  into  the  hands,  and  as- 

*  The  stutemoTit  in  tho  text  requires 
moiutii  atiou  in  th«»  caseof  coi:ntrio»  whero 
the  l.iiiil  i-<  owiio-i  in  small  jwrtions.  Tlu-ae 
boiu^  ncitlicr  a  liadge  of  importaner,  uur  in 
generril  an  object  <if  loeul  ultadinient,  are 
reatlily  p;irto(l  with  at  a  ^mnll  ndvanoo  nn 
their  oPvinal  cost,  with  the  intention  nfhiiy 
ing  cNcwIicrf  :  and  the  desire  of  acqeiiin;; 
land,  even  on  di^advaniiipeoun  terms,  ir<  ho 
great,  un  tu  ho  little  checked  by  evun  a  high 
"ste  ol  taiation* 


J.  .>eanv 


allied  to  the  ta^-.  ^  •i^ 
contracts  are  tln^so  en  coniinur.i-.-.ir. 
The  priuiipal  of  the:-'*  i>!  the  p*?!:::* 
tax  ;  to  whieli  may  be  abided  t;.r:-  >  " 
advertisements,  and  on  n''.TVi'^-o-'r>. 
which  are  taxes  on  tho  cumiiejnicirii'' 
oi  infe-rnialion. 

The  c()U>moQ  mode  of  levying  a  tax 
on   the    c  nveyaiice    of  ittteri',  'S  b^ 
mnk'n;^  the  j^ovemment  tbe  f'l'k  au 
tliorizcd  carrier  of  them,  and  dcnraai- 


t  moDqxdr  p 
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•gp,  tcancly  if  al  all  cxcuiilirte  vbst 
wmU  be  cIiudtcU  undFr  tbo  frtcnt 
uonntitiiili  fajaiivprirale  r.onipiui;ir,  il 
can  unll;  Iw  ronaiikrcd  an  taxntion, 
but  rathpr  h  the  prufilo  at  a  ImsincBt ; 
vliatcTcr  txcesB  tlierc  is  abuve  tlie 
nrdioarj  {irotiti  iif  stnck  U-iu^  n  fnir 
RBolt  of  iLu  saving  of  ei'innnr,  cauncd 
bj  haTiDg  oiUy  one  RttiiUiibnipnt  and 
oar  ul  o1'  Bmini;cmcnli>  for  the  irliiJe 
ooanlrj,  initeod  ut  many  coiu{ii]lin(; 
onei.  Tlie  buMnEnri,  t«u.  bcln^  one 
which  both  can  unil  ou;;Ut  tn  hv  ciui- 
■Ivctwl  OD  fixe.l  niloK,  in  imt  oTtlie  few 
hnaiBcuca  wlikh  it  in  not  unmitiiUe  tu 
»  eovcmmnit  lo  conduct.  Th«  post 
ofnoa,  Ihcnifuiv,  in  at  pix'iirnt  nns  of  thn 
teit  of  the  aoorcei  fruni  which  tliin 
conatij  Jcrivvs  ila  revenue.  But  a 
posla^  much  eiccoilii!;;  ivhut  n'ould 
be  paid  iM'thenaniu  servicL>  inaMilrni 
of  (rccdom.  in  sot  a  dcslrablu  tai.  Ita 
chief  ireight  falls  on  Icttm  of  buEiDeai, 
•nd  ircreaeei  the  eipcnic  of  mcrciia- 
tiir  rrlalioDi  betuecii  distunt  plnuci. 
It  ii  like  no  atlcnipt  In  raiw  a  larfve 
nnnuc  bj'  hcayy  tplli ;  it  iibstnictn  all 
cptrtlinoa  bf  vbich  Roult  are  caa- 
vejed  firoui  plaru  to  place,  and  dis- 
caw«BMlhc  prndnrliiiD  ol'cnnimodities 
IB  OM  pbice  fur  ciiiiiiumptioii  in  ~~ 
«tber;  whicb  ia  not  onl;  lu  itself  i 
«f  the  preatist  soiirrcn  of  rcoiioiD] 
*  ■      r,  but  ia 


any  olher  indiitgmcc,  aaJ  n-liicb  is  ai 
imcxcrptiannble  n  aunrci-  nf  TeTeQac, 
lint  to  l\M  larfn  part  of  thn  coniwu- 
nitj  who  have  Uin  tna;;httan'a<l,lut 
have  nccivi-d  lillle  utiirr  intolk'ctiral 
eitacalion,  ncwipapcrs  nn>  ilie  botircc 
of  nearly  all  the  ^nprai  infurninlioH 
vhich  thuv  poMC^  anil  of  nearly  all 
thpir  ecquaintuuTO  wilh  the  ideas  and 
topic!  ciiiTFiit  nmi.iij;  ninnliiiiJ ;  and 
an  iDtin«)it  is  mom  ertsilv  cicileil  in 
iicwspupera,  iban  in   bixih!i  or  otho' 


>riililc 


Newipapcni  centribiite  an  littlu,  in  u 
liin^cl  way,  to  the  oriBinali^'B  of  uufnl 
idcnii,  that  inanj  jwiMitig  iiiidervaliw 
tbo  imporlancii  of  their  uflico  in  <U». 
KCniinuiiii).'  th'  m.  'i'ltey  cnmTt  ni*D|- 
prrjudiccsaud  i<ii|ii'i»lilivn<(,  a>^l  keep 
lip  a  habit  of  diwuibi'm,  and  intcmt 
ill  pnblic  cflnceni<i,  ihi-  abKnccor  whbh 
ii  a  great  caiifc  of  tbo  (ita};iialian  of 
mind  asually  found  in  the  liiver  anit 
middle,  if  not  in  all.  ranks,  of  thoir 


»>pai« 


■S  of  01 


portant  or  inleniliiiF:  cliaRictcr  do  nut 
exist.  There  ou{;lit  ti>  l>n  no  taxea 
which  render  this  prnl  diffuKcrof  in- 
fornuituin,  of  mental  eieitement,  nnd 
ment.il  Fierciitc,  Iras  necrisibic  to  that 
pDrtioD  uf  the  piiblie  which  moat  ncoda 
to  bo  earriei]  into  a  region  of  idcaii 
and  interesiH  beyond  iti  own  limited 


Dvt  all  iiiiproTCTnenta  ill  pmiluc 
MIS  of  the  clmiip-st  Hlimulnni 
d  pnimiitera  of  civilizal 


A  lax 

fram  tha  aamr  objei 
•var  degree  adrtttiwnn 
to  buainen,  bj  facilitnlinp;  Ihi 
together  uf  the  denirr  nr  priKi 
tb«  coBsumer,  in  that  some 
the  tax  ha  high  eoiniRh  tn  I 
diacuumgcnient  to  odreriip 
kmgi'  the  peiiiid  dtiHop  n 
iCDuiin  utifcold,  and  capitul 
in  idliacri. 

A  tax  on  ncw^papre  is 
able,  uot  in  much  where  it 
where  it  doci  n 


Ihert 


,  I  hat  ii 


S  3.  In  llu-  cDumeration  of  lad 
toxci,  a  c<>nt.picuuiis  place  niuat  lie 
'^Hiimcd  to  l.-iwlaion:  which  extract 

opcratioiiB  invoked  in  an  nppliiation 
'  ''  !  Iribunnls.  Like  nh  iiecdleai 
ses  attaiihed  to  lav  proivdingi, 
ihey  are  a  tax  oti  rodn-n,  and  there- 
furo  a  premium  on  injury.  Ahbeiigh 
such  tuxes  Lavu  been  ai'ulihhvd  in  thia 
a  Renenil  iwuirce  of  rercnu*. 
tbey  vtill  exist  in  the  liwm  uf  fcra  of 
cuurt,  fur  defraying  the  expense  of  th* 
courts  ufjiuitiee:  under  the  idia,  Bp> 
panmtly,  that  tliii-i'  may  fiiiriy  tc  in- 
quired tu  bear  the  exifntes  of  th* 
.  atbninisirsitiun  of  iiiKtiie.  who  n^nir  tha 
heiKlit    ■■  '■       ""     ■■"-    -    '■"-  '- 
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(ham.  An  he  remarked,  tliosc  who  are 
under  the  necfssity  of  poinp  to  law, 
arc  thouc  who  benefit  least,  not  most, 
by  the  law  and  its  adniiniHtration.  To 
iiiem  the  protection  whidi  tlie  law 
affbids  ban  not  been  complete,  since 
they  ha\'e  been  obliged  to  resort  to  a 
court  of  juBtice  to  ascertain  their  rip^hts, 
or  maintain  thone  rights  against  in- 
fringement :  while  the  n;maindcr  of 
the  public  hare  enjoyed  the  immunity 
from  injury  conferred  by  the  law  and 
the  tribunals,  without  the  inconveni- 
ence (»f  an  appeal  to  them. 

§  4.  Besidcfi  the  general  taxes  of 
the  State,  there  are  in  all  or  most 
countries  local  taxes,  to  defray  any  ex- 
penses of  a  public  nature  wlbich  it  is 
thought  l)est  to  place  under  the  control 
or  management  of  a  local  autliority. 
Some  of  these  expenses  are  incurred 
for  purposes  in  wnich  the  particular 
locality  is  8«>lely  or  chiefly  interested  ; 
AS  the  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting 
of  the  streets ;  or  the  making  and  re- 
pairing of  niads  and  bridges,  which 
may  be  important  to  people  from  any 
|)art  of  the  country,  but  only  in  so  far 
as  they,  or  goods  in  which  they  have 
an  interest,  pass  along  the  roads  or 


in  rendering  the  tenrioe.  T^nKaited, 
it  is  desirable,  whenever  pncticiUe, 
that  the  burthen  should  fiul  oo  thne 
to  whom  the  service  is  rendered ;  tbst 
the  expense,  for  ingtance,  of  roadi  and 
bridges,  should  be  defrayed  faj  a  toll 
on  passengers  and  goods  oonvcjed  br 
them,  thus  dividing  the  coft  betvten 
those  who  use  them  for  pIcMoe  or 
convenience,  and  the  canramczi  of  tiie 
goods  which  they  enable  tobe  VrsMj^ 
to  and  from  the  market  at  a  dhniiiMrfl 
expense.     When,  however,  Uh  tbOi 
have  repaid  with  interest  llie  whbk  cf 
the  expenditure,  the  road  or  biidce 
should  oe  thrown  open  fnt  of  tdO,  Hiu 
it  may  be  used  also  by  thoee  to  whom, 
unless  open  gratuitoualj,  H  vooM  l« 
valueless;    provision  being  mads  tv 
repairs    either     from    the    fbndi   of 
the  state,  or  by  a  rata  levied  on  tke 
localities    which    reap    the  princi{al 
beuefit. 

In  England,  almost  all  local  tiiei 
are  direct,  (the  coal  duty  of  the  Citj  of 
London,  and  a  few  nmilar  imposta 
being  the  chief  exceptions,)  tbon^the 
greatest  part  of  the  taxation  for  gait- 
ml  purposes  is  indirect.  On  the  cua- 
trary,  in  France,  Austria,  and  otbtr 
countries  where  direct  taxation  if  mnch 


ov<!r  tht' liridp.'s.  In  otlii-r  cases  apraiii,  .  more  larpjely  employed  by  the  stato. 
tlje  expenses  are  of  a  kind  as  nation-  !  the  local  exj^^nst  s  of  townh  are  princi- 
ally  imfK)rtunt  as  any  others,  but  arc  ■  pally  dofraved  by  taxes  levied  on  omu- 
di'frayf'd  locally  because  snj>poRed  more  ]  moditics  when  trnterin^  them.  Tbe?» 
likfly  to  l»c  w«II  atlniinistrrcd  bv  local  indirect  taxes  are  much  more  vhy.c- 
UnVu's;  as,  in  Knplaml,  the  rclii'f  of  tionablc  in  towns  than  on  the  froMk.. 
the  poor  ami  the  support  of  gaols,  and  b<H-ause  the  things  winch  the  couuir- 
in  some  othor  countries,  of  scIuk^Is.  supplies  to  the  towuH  are  chietiy  lii-: 
"^lo  (leci(l(!  for  what  public  objeets  local  necessaries  of  life  and  the  materiaLt  f-i 
huperintendcnco  is  Wst  suitrd,  and  manufacture,  while  of  what  a  county 
what  are  those  which  should  be  kept  ;  imports  Inmi  foreign  countries  t;.- 
iininediately  under  the  central  govern-    greairr  part  uMially  consists  of  lQXurie^. 

An  oetroi  <annot  pn^duce  a  large  tcti- 

nue.  without  pressing    severely  ur*.'". 

the    lahourin;:   classes    of  the  towri-; 

iinle-s  their  wages  rise  prii|K>nionAlK. 

in  wliicli  case  tlui  tax  fulls  in  a  cn-j*. 

measure   on    the    consumers   of  \o^ 

in  to»Ti  iT 
j»ital  will  not  rtmai: 


nient,  or  un<ler  a  mixed  system  of  local 

inanajrement  and  central  sujierintend- 

enc«.',   is   a   question    not   of  jiolitical 

ccoTiomy,  but  of  administration.     It  is 

an   inijKirtant  i)rinciple,  ln)wevor,  that 

taxes   imposed    by  a  local  atitlioiity, 

iieing  h'ss  annnable  to  publicity  and     jjroducc,  whether  residing  i 

diseus.sion  than  the  acts  of  the  govr-rn-     country,  sinee  ca]iital  will  i 

ment,  should   always  be  sj)ecial— laifl  .  in  the  towns  if  its  pn.»tils  fall  Iclo"" 

en   for  sonie  detinitc  serMee,  and  not     iImmt  ordinary  jiroportion  as  companfi 

cx''e<'din_:: the  exjiense  arfiially  incurred  '  with  tlio  lunil  districts. 


DIRECT  AND  INDll^ECT  TAXES  COMPARED. 


I  1.  AUK  diroct  or  indirect  toxeii ' 
Ihe  vntt  gligilile?  Tliio  nneitioii,  st  \ 
■U  linicii  inlereiiliug,  hanof  Ulaeicilcd  , 
m  GonvderaUn  vutmnt  of  discun^ion. 
In  Engikiid  tbvre  in  a  popuUr  feeling,  I 
of  old  itandiDR,  in  faruur  cf  indirecl,  ' 
or  it  iihouJd  ntner  Ic  unid  iu  pppuHitiuti ; 
to  direcl,  tuation.  Tlic  feelitit;  it  not 
eronnded  od  thn  merits  of  tlie  cai«,  init ' 
)■  of  ■  puerile  kind.  An  Kiig1i*bm>ii  i 
diiliku,  not  u>  muuli  tlie  najiuent  m 
ths  ikct  of  paring.  lis  diilikeB  aeeilig  . 
Ilia  fice  of  the  taiK:ollectur,  an  1  lieinj; 
■abjectcd  lo  liis  (lercmptorT  denteud.  | 
Feruapf,  too,  the  niiiuey  vliich  lie  in 
required  to  p>r  direutlj  out  of  fain 
pucket  is  tho  only  tuatiun  wLiuli  be  ii 
fiuile  lUre  thai  he  pkf  (  at  all  Tliataj 
'      1  ilitlling  pur  pound  iin  ' 


of  two  aihillinga   per  boltle  iiu  wine, 
iwi  the  price  of  each  poi    '     '  ' 
id  battle  of  wine  which  he  coniuucf, 


raiwi  the  prive  of  each  pound  uf  tei 
and  battle  of    '        "  '  ' 
hj  that  and 


I;  than  that  amount, 
4  lie  denied  ;  it  is  llie  fact, 
and  ii  intended  lo  bv  cu,  and  hp  hini' 
aelf,  at  timei,  ia  perfcctl;  aware  of  it; 
hat  it  makei  hardl;  any  inijireiiiuon  on 
Lii  practical  faeliugs  and  associatiuni. 


„      illuilrale  tlio  dii 
Iwren  what  ii  merely  knun 
«nd  what  ia  fc^lt  (»  bo  lo.     lue  un- 
popnlaritj  of  direct  taxution.cnntnuted 
with  the  eaij  manner  in  which  the 

Sublio  eiinivnt  to  let  thcuiwlvi'ii  be 
eeced  io  the  priecii  of  runmiuilitics, 
baa  generated  in  luanj  friendi  of  iui- 
prorrinent  a  directly  iijipmite  mode  (if 
thinking  lo  the  fiireguiiif;.  They  ciin- 
tend  that  the  verv  n'Miui  which  niukri 
direct  taiafiun  di>Jif^«Bbh^,  iiiakve  il 

Cremhlu.  I'lidiril,  ervry  one  knowa 
r  ninch  h«  really  paya;  and  if  he 
TOlea  for  a  war,  or  any  mber  ex|^H-»aive 
eational  luiurv,  lie  doca  ho  wiih  his 
eye*  open  to  wlial  it  coala  him.  If  nit 
taxc't  wnre  direct,  taialiuii  would  he 
ntucb  more  percidved  thnii  at  pteaent: 
apd  there  would  be  a  avcurily  which 


now  there  ia  not,  for  ecoaomy  in  the 
public  expenditure. 

Althuu|{h  this  arjiunient  ia  not  with- 
out force,  itH  wel)!:lit  ia  likely  to  be 
cuniUntly  dimininhing.  The  real  in- 
cidence of  indirect  taxation  is  eTery 
day  more  generally  andentood  and 
mure  familiarly  recOLpiiied :  and  what- 
ever else  may  be  Hkid  of  the  changea 
which  are  taking  phii-o  in  the  tenden- 
ciea  of  the  human  mind,  it  can  Korcely, 
I  think,  lie  denied,  that  tliinm  are  luuro 
and  mora  eitiimiled  according  to  tbeir 
calculated  *alue,  and  kai  accorilinB  to 
their  Dun-eniH'iitial  accompaninii-otii. 
Tbe  mem  dtatinctiim  between  payinp 
money  directly  to  the  lai-cul  lector,  and 
contnbuling  the  aanie  buiii  llmiugh 
the  iiiterrtntion  of  the  le;i-deafc>r  or 
the  wine-mercliaat,  no  limj^vr  make* 
the  whole  dilTcrence  between  dislike  or 
uppa:-iliiin,  and  paaiuve  acquieiicence- 
Itnt  I'urther,  whiti  any  aui'h  intirmity 
of  the  popular  mind  suhaiala,  tlio  argu- 
ment grounded  on  it  tclla  partly  on 
the  other  uda  of  the  qucation.  If 
our  present  mvenua  of  about  acvcniy 
inilliima  were  all  raised  by  dinn^t 
taxv^  an  extreme  diaaatiafaction  wuahl 
cerlniiilv  ariin'  at  having  to  pay  to 
much;  liut  while  mcn'i  minda  are  ao 
litlle  guided  by  reason,  aa  toch  a 
chaiigu  uf  fei'ling  fnim  ao  irrelerant  a 
cauae  wouhl  inivV,  so  great  an  aver- 
sion lo  taialiuu  .^i^ht  not  be  an  un- 
((unlilii'd  pwd.  Ut'  the  aeventy  million* 
in  iineatiuii,  nearly  thirty  arc  pledged, 
under  the  muat  binding  obi ignliona,  to 
IhiMC  whece  property  haa  been  bor- 
niwcd  and  aiirnt  bj;  the  atatc :  and 
wlii]i>  thia  d<'bt  reniuini  nnrudii'nied,  a 
greatly  iiK'Teaaed  impatience  of  taxa- 
tion would  involTe  no  lilllc  danger  of 
a  bn'ach  of  faith,  aimilur  to  that 
which,  in  the  deiaulling  ilatei  nf 
America,  has  been  |>iodDced,  and  in 
soma  of  them  Hlill  cuntiiium,  from  the 
»amo  cauae.    Tlial  part,  indeed,  of  ike 
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public  cxpriiMi:i:ro,  which  is  cIi-vo1«m1  ' 
lo  the  n:airt«-n;«iK'»'  of  civil  and  inili-  • 
♦ary  csialili^luncnts     that  iff,  all  ex-  ! 
copt  the  iiitficst  of  thf  national  debt) 
aflonifl,  in  luanv  of  its  details,  ample 
i»c<»pe   for   retnnchnn'nt.      But    while 
liiuch  of  the  n-vcniic  is  wasted  under 
the  mere  pretence  f)f  ]»nl)lic  Fcrvic.',  bo 
much  of  the  most  in)TH)it»nt  bnciness 
of   frovernment   is   letr    undone,    that  I 
wlial«'V»-r  can  bo  rescued  irom  useless  i 
expenditun?   is  urpently  required   for  i 
Qfleful.     Whether  the  object  Ikj  educa-  I 
tion  ;  a  nion^  cillcient  and  Accehsible  I 
administration  of  justice;   reforms  of! 
anj  kind  which,  like  the  Slave  Knian- 
oipation,  refjuin;  compensation  to  indi- 
ridual  interests;    or  what  is  as  im 


portant  as  any  of  these,  the  entertain-  i 
ment  of  a  sufficient  stafl*  of  able  and  I 
educated  public  servants,  to  conduct  | 
in  a  better  than  the  present  awkwnrd 
manner  the  bufiiness  of  legislation  and 
admiuistratiou  ;  every  one  of  these 
things  implies  considerable  expense, 
and  many  of  them  have  acain  nnd 
again  be(?n  prevented  by  the  reluc- 
tance which  existed  to  apply  to  Par- 
liament for  an  increased  grant  of 
public  money,  though  (besides  that 
the  existing  means  would  be  more 
than  bufticient  if  applied  to  the  propter 
puri)<)sesj  the  cost  would  Ikj  repaid, 
often  a  Inindred-fold,  in  mere  pecuniary 
advantage  to  tlie  comnumity  generally. 
If  M)  fin  III  an  addition  wen*  made  to 
the  publii;  dislik**  of  taxnti<»ii  as  might 
l>e  the  coD.-.i.'cjuenrc  of  ctmiining  it  to 
ihe  direct  form,  the  classes  who  protit 
by  the  mi^ap}»licati(>n  of  public  Uicney 
might  piob.ibiy  8uc<:eed  in  saving  that 
by  which  ihoy  proiit,  at  the  e.xj^ense 
of  that  which  would  only  be  useiul  to 
the  public. 

There  is,  however,  a  frequent  plea 
in  support  of  indirect  taxation,  which 
must  oe  altogether  rejected,  asgronndcd 
on  a  fallacy.  "N\'e  are  often  told  that 
taxes  on  commodities  are  less  bnrthen- 
fiomo  than  other  taxes,  becaufio  the 
contributor  cau  escape  from  them  by 
ceat-ing  to  use  the  taxed  commodity. 
Ho  certaiidy  can,  if  that  be  his  (bjcct, 
deprive  the  government  of  the  n»oney; 
but  he  docs  so  by  a  sacrifice  of  his  own 
indulgences,  which  (if  he   chose  to 
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undergo  it)  would  equally  make  im  to 
him  fur  the  same  amount  taken  nom 
him  by  direct  taxation.  Suppose  a  tai 
laid  on  wine,  suflicient  to  add  five  pounds 
to  the  price  of  the  quantity  of  wine  which 
he  consumes  in  a  year.  He  has  only 
(we  arc  told)  to  diminish  bis  consfimp- 
tion  of  wine  by  5/.,  and  be  escapes  the 
burthen.  Tme  :  but  if  the  5L,  mstead 
of  being  laid  on  wine,  had  been  taken 
from  him^by  an  income-tax,  be  could, 
by  expending  51.  lesi  in  wise,  equally 
save  the  amount  of  the  tax,  so  that 
the  difference  betn*een  the  two  cases 
is  really  illusory.  If  the  govemnKiit 
takes  from  the  contributor  five  pciunds 
a  year,  whether  in  one  way  or  another, 
exactly  that  amount  must  lie  retrenched 
from  his  consumption  to  leave  him  as 
Well  off  as  before ;  and  in  either  way 
the  same  amount  of  sacritice,  neither 
more  nor  less,  is  imposed  on  him. 

On  the  other  baud,  it  is  some  ad- 
vantage on  the  side  of  indirect  taxes, 
that  what  they  exact  from  the  con- 
tributor is  taken  at  a  time  and  in  a 
manner  likely  to  be  convenient  to  faint 
It  is  paid  at  a  time  when  he  has  at 
any  rate  a  payment  to  make ;  it  causer, 
therefore,  no  additional  trouble,  nor 
(unless  the  tax  be  on  necessaries)  any 
inconvenience  but  what  is  inseparable 
from  the  payment  of  the  amount.  He 
can  also,  except  in  the  case  of  veir 
perishable  articles,  select  his  own  tin;* 
for  hiving  in  a  stock  of  the  commoditv. 
and  conse<iucntly  for  payment  e.f  tl»^ 
tax.  The  protluccr  or  dealer  who  ad- 
vances these  taxcM.  is,  indeed,  sotci*- 
times  subjected  to  incon^-enience :  but, 
in  the  case  of  imported  gooti.s,  this  in 
convenience  is  reduced  to  a  miuimiirt 
hy  what  is  called  the  Warehwusinp 
System,  under  which,  instead  ofpayinc- 
the  duty  at  the  time  ofimportntion.be 
is  onlv  required  to  do  so  wnen  he  takes 
out  tr.o  goods  for  consumption,  whicli 
is  seldom  done  until  he  has  either 
actually  found,  or  has  the  prospect  of 
imniedmtely  finding,  a  purchatier. 

1  he  strongest  objection,  however, to 
raising  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  a  large  revenue  by  diicct  taxes,  is 
the  imp<  ssibility  of  nssessing  them 
fairly  without  a  conscientious  coope- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  ccntriboton^ 
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Mtter  it  would  nem  that  both  thew 
mxaa  an  M<<1  bj  the  coiuaiDen  of 
ha  commoJitT;  that  taiaa  od  cxporti 
■aaaaqnaiill;  tall  sntirely  on  fnraifraen, 

«a«muer.  The  tnie  state  of  tie  caae, 
iuyaiai'i  is  much  more  complicated. 

"  By  taxing  siports,  we  mar,  in 
wrtain  eircmnstances,  produce  ■  divi- 
lon  of  the  advaiilage  or  the  tmde 
BM«  fkTOurable  to  onrselTea.  In  some 
asM  m  maj  dnw  iiiln  our  coSl*n,  at 
he  flipense  of  foreigneri,  not  only  tlie 
rinle  tax,  but  more  than  the  lax :  in 
Aercaaea,  we  should  gniueiitctl)'  Ibe 
Kz;ilintbara,leMthBn  the  tax.  lathis 

e,  a  part  of  tha  tax  is  borne  by 

ti:  posiiblj  the  w'   ' 
m  we  shall  ihow,  m 
rbole." 

Bvrerting  to  the  suppoBttilious  case 
mj/lBjei  in  the  ^JWaj.  of  a  trade  be- 
«ieMi  Oermac/  and  England  in  liroad- 
loth  and  linen,  "  siippoH  that  England 
txea  her  export  of  cloth,  the  tax  not 
•ing  lappoaed  high  enoui;h  to  induce 
Inmaiiy  to  pniduce  cloth  for  herself. 
As  price  at  which  cloth  can  bo  aold 

■  Gnmany  is  aui^entcd  by  the  tax. 
riua  will  probably  diminish  the  quan- 
Itj  ooDBumn].  It  may  diminiiih  it  so 
Mch  that,  even  at  the  increased  price, 
hen  will  not  be  required  so  great  a 
aoney  Tslue  u  before.  Or  it  may  not 
timinish  it  at  all,  or  so  tittle,  that  in 
Kauetjoence    of    the   higher  price,    a 

Cter  money  Talnfl  will  be  purchased 
before.  In  this  Ust  cane,  Eng- 
■od  will  gain,  at  the  expense  of  Gcr- 
nny,  not  only  the  wholo  amount  of 
fat  mnty,  bat  more ;  for,  the  money 
lahw  of  her  exports  to  Genrany  boiiiK 
Dcreasei],  while  her  imports  remain 
be  nme,  iDoney  will  flow  into  Knginnd 
inn  Germany.  The  pri«e  of  clolh 
rfD  lue  in  Kd  '     ' 

■  GermaoT; 

rifl  fiUl  in  UermBuy.  anu  consaqornuy 
a  England.  We  i.hall  export  less 
hrtli,  and  import  more  linen,  till  the 
iqililibrinm  is  restored.  Il  thui  ap- 
nan'whst  is  at  Grst  sight  somcnhat 
MtuuinUeJ  that  by  taxing  her  exports, 
fa^and  wonld,  in  some  conceivable 
JRomatances,  not  only  cain  from  her 
toeign  cuitomen  the  whole  amount  of 


the  tax,  but  would  alio  get  her  imports 
cheaper.  She  would  get  them  cheaper 
in  two  ways;  for  she  would  obtain 
them  for  less  money,  and  would  hare 
more  mnoey  to  purchase  them  with. 
Qermany,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
snfier  doubly;  she  would  have  to  pay 
for  her  cloth  a  price  increased  not  only 
by  the  duty,  hat  bv  the  influx  of  money 
into  England,  while  the  same  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  circulating 
medium  would  leave  her  lesi  moMy  to 
porchase  it  with, 

"This,  bowoTpr,  is  only  od«  of  three 
possible  cases.  If,  after  the  impontioD 
of  the  duty,  Germany  reqairea  so  di- 
minished a  qiuintity  of  cloth,  that  ita 


value  i 


fore,  the  balance  of  tmdt  . 

diiiturbed;  England  will  gain  the  duty, 
Qcrmaay  will  lose  it,  and  nothing  more. 
If,  agaia,  the  imposition  of  the  duty 
occasions  such  *  falling  off  in  the  de- 
mand that  Germany  requires  a  Isis 
pecunisiy  >atiie  thiin  before,  uur  ex- 
ports will  BO  longL-r  pay  for  our  im- 
parts ;  money  must  pass  from  England 
into  Oermany ;  and  (iermany'ti  shara 
of  the  advantage  of  tha  trade  will  bs 
increased.  By  the  change  in  the  dia- 
tribulion  of  moncv,  cloth  will  fall  in 
England;  and  l*hi'rerare  it  will,  of 
course,  full  in  Gcimnny,  Tboi  Ger- 
many will  not  pay  the  whole  of  the 
tax.  From  the  ume  causa,  linen  will 
rise  in  Germany,  and  coasequontly  in 
England.  When  this  alteration  of 
prices  has  so  adjusted  the  demand, 
that  the  cloth  and  the  linen  again  pay 
for  one  another,  tlie  ri'xult  is  that  Qet- 
many  has  |iaid  only  il  purl  of  the  tax, 
and  the  n^ninindrr  of  what  has  beau 
rrccired  iiit 


oflhopockcli ... 

consuniun  of  linen,  who  pay  a  higher 
price  for  that  imported  commodity  in 
consequence  uf  the  tax  on  our  exports, 
while  at  tho  same  lime  thor,  in  con 
sequence  of  tho  eBlux  of  mouey  and 
the  fall  of  prices,  have  smaller  money 
iacomts  wlierowitli  to  pay  for  the  lineii 
at  that  advanced  pHcf. 

"It  ia  not  an  impo^siblo  suppoiition 
that  by  taxing  our  I'lports  we  might 
not  only  gaiu  nothiag  from  the  fa. 
leigoer,  the  tax  beiog  Ti&\d  qmI.  lA.  o^a 


(MBiIt  tMcmmend  tham.  Id  the 

flnt  pfaoe,  U»r "- 

MaAOitjr,  t«Mc 

awiM»  w  expuidad  on 


can  nercr,  by 


'.K 


rniUt  the;  do  TMch  tlnn  b;  wbom 
lAat  i*  nqmrad  for  necanuica,  ii  ai- 
pesded  «a  indnlgancai.  In  th«  next 
pUc*,  tbaj  memte  in  toma  cum  om 
■a  vmU,  mi  Unt  oa\j  mefol,  kind  of 
T  bkV.    I  diioliuiu  all  K     '' 


Mlker  bf  bw  or  opinion,  taj 
-  '---rimnt  with  tlia  meui 
of  tha  p«mm  vmp  it) 
wUA  k  Mi^t  finn  *  Ba&oine  incK- 
iiatliii  ftr,  aad  •^tfment  oC  tbe  tUng 
itMir  j  hot  *  mat  pottioa  of  tha  ai> 
nanaa  <f  tha  UKher  and  middU  clwMf 
in  mMt  cooBtM,  and  tha  KreatMt  in 
iMi,  la  Mt  inoamd  (br  tSa  laka  of 
"'      •  -    '  id  by  the  thing! 


jJj^A... 


„       ,  „       it  iaot,  and  if 

not,  no  harm;  for  b  aa  fltraa  taxaa 
an  lavied  on  tlungi  which  aro  donred 

and  poMfBMd  ftotn  motiTei  nf  tbii 
ilewnption,  noboilv  in  the  wonw  for 
Ihcm.  When  n  ihinf;  in  bought  not 
for  its  use  but  for  its  coxtlmeBii,  cheap- 
ncH  IB  no  recmumenilatian.  Ab  Sia- 
moiuli  T«mart»,  the  conseqiicnca  of 
<'heBpeDin^  articli^ii  ol  vanity,  in  not 
that  leK  IS  cipeniled  on  siicli  thiD):;9, 
Imt  that  iho  biiyera  substitute  Tnr  tho 
cheapened  article  some  other  wbich 
is  more  costly,  or  a  more  claborAte 
<{ualit]r  of  till  same  thing ;  anil  ns  tha 
inferior  qoalil;  ansveri'd  tlia  purposo 
of  Tanity  equal);  veil  when  it  nas 
equally  expensive,  a  tax  on  the  nrlide 
is  TenHy  piiid  bj  nabndy  :  it  is 


>n  of  public  ra 


le  hy  vhich  uobuvly 


'  to  lappow  tl 
irocured  from  o 

■gopcmion  of  nUanlctquM,  to  tm 
inibtT  diScult  In  proeiirr,  the  fCTKln 
imij  bt  Uut  iu  lime  liilf  tlu  qunali 
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f  3.     Inordi!r  In  reduce  m 

liOHibte   the   luoonT'    ienjco, 

cri^asu    (he    aJvnntagct,    iDOdeit  » 

-    -  a  on  commnlitiei,   the  W    ' 

the  practleal  mlei  wUi*s,„_ 

'  ~    Td  rsim  at  [arse  i 

liKDilvmH-bt,  6m 

rii-.-i-   cluM-t  or  liiiunes  bW  Ibw 

111. .11  ooiiiipxlon  nSlh  vuiity.  tol kut 

"lib  |«isiiivc  frjiivmenl ;  sod)  u  ihe 

i..-,<-   to>rtl.i  <]t,iili(>.->  of  aU  tildi(( 

■^Tidly.  Wlic;iie»Ft  poatiUe.  to  dina^ 
tlio  Uii,  nut  from  the  proJawi.  btf 
dinody  froiu  Ilieootiatuin'r.  (inKvta 
levied  ati  the  pniduoer  h  lUMi  <h 
prieo  always  by  morp,  and  onca  Vr 
much  Aori',  than  the  Titere  vnomi  tf 
the  lax.     Klost  of  the  minoi  aotMri 


Lm.  QOUitiR  of  gi 
intiictble  Ml  1^1  tv  h 
1  Id  pr,dii»  lir  u 


SuppDHihttmaiimnidlKwHeditanlr  ' 

■>..  ,.i.,-..^Y~-'r T-riifli|.iaii^«rts  ij 

-I  ■■■[,■■-  '-  =--i..-|-  ^j  iiirfm  ibiiiaa  \\ 

Tii':D|;iJut  ibeuunnlanibDQmiaaMlL  *! 
iufcurinff  «cb  pe.ri,  e«ne  In  be  <Hl;lki 

'■  iln'  iilliiiifct*  effect  at  iivh  ■fhlpfvBaiiU 
dfiwpd  no  vb»(h?r  the  flthen-  ««■  fi-M  s 

—  .laroffiiluBell— '*- — 
'i>  mi^l  be  liHl  fD 


got  Bimplf  for  thelebtnirof  DahiDf  lorlkaai 


OIBKCT  ASD  INDIBECT  TAXES  tX>MPARED. 
tazoi  m  tliii  counlry  ore  m-mumeniln] 
bj  both  theie   conaidtTulionii.      Bat 
wilh  nguil  to  honci  and  carriage*,  u 
tberc  uo  many  pcraoDi  to  vboni.  from 
kealth  or  connlitution,  tlietie  are  not  lo 
much  loxurio  aa  necpiwarici,  the  tax 
jMlil  bf  thoaa  who  Lave  but  ons  riding  {  itaelT 
liana,  or  but  one  carriage,  eapeciallj  )  though 
of  the  cfaeaptr  deaciiptiuoH,  ihould  In    '~  '  '~~ 
lew :  vbite  taxation  abould  riae  Tcry 
n^iidlj   with    the  Dunil«r  of  horsci 
anii    carriage^  and  with   Ibcir  coat- 
Uneaa.     Srdly.   Itut  nn  the  oiily  in- 
diiart  taiaa  whiuh  t  ivld  a  largn  re- 
Tanas  an  ihow  which  full  on  articlea 
•f  wureraal  or  verr  gvnpral  cuniiunip- 
tioa.  and  aa  it  ii  tlicrefore  neceswry 
on  Ral  Iuxu^ie^ 

on  tbiDga  wnich  aETurd  pleafuro 

laelrei,  and  are  valued  on  that 

t  rather  than  fur  their  cuatj 

axca  ihould,  if  pauibk,  be  >o 

4  a*  to  fall  with  the  aatne  pro- 
porlional  weight  on  uoall.  un  modiMste, 


to  have  n 


■nii. 

caqt  Duttir;  iiince  the  tliingn  which 
are  the  ■ubji.-ctfl  nf  Iho  more  produc- 

iMgetj  coniumed  by  tlic  puorrr  mrni- 
beis  of  the  community  than  by  the 
rich.  Tea,  cofit'S,  augnr,  tobacco,  fer- 
■ianteddrinki,ciii  harilly  bu  lo  iHXvd, 
thai  the  poor  ibnll  nut  benr  more  th.in 
tbeir  dne  ihsrc  of  the  burthen.  Some- 
~  D  by  making  the 
auperioT  qualitien,  whirh 
an  iumI  fay  the  richer  coniumrn, 
KDch  higher  in  proportion  to  the  value, 
(itwtead  of  much  loner,  as  ii  almuot 
luiiteniailT  the  practice  nndi>r  the  pre- 
sent Englinh  >\-incin) ;  but  in  munn 
caacs  the  difScuity  of.it  uU  a^jnsting 
the  duty  to  the  value.  wi  a*  to  prevent 

know  not,  to  be  InBiipcrablc ;  au  that 
h  in  thought  ncccHiary  t«  levy  the 
Bsme  fixed  dnty  on  nil  (ho  quitlilies 
alike :  «  flagmut  inju^tirn  to  (he 
poorer  claM  of  confrilmli.r«,  unlrw 
GOmpcoaated  b^  ihv  eiiHlcni-n  of  otlier 
taua  (ram  which,  ■*  from  the  preBenl 
Iae«me-tax.lbey  areullMTcthercxcmut. 
4th1;.  JVa  Ur  M  i>  con*^l<'nt  nilh  the 

reeding  nllei.  taxation  nhimld  mrher 
roncfMiinted  on  a  few  Brticlcn  (linn 
difliifCkl  over  many,  in  order  llist  the 


■ibie  may  be  t  . 

tioufly  interfered  with.    5tli1y.  Among 

luxunei  of  general  coiuuniptioD,  tax- 

■hould     by    preference    attacti 

■limulanti,   because   thetc, 

I    thcnuelvea  aa  legitimate 

indulgence!  as  any  athen,   are  mor* 

liable  tli&n  most  others  (o  be  naed  in 

that  the  check  to  coninmp- 

>lied  to  (hem 
(ban  to  other  thing*.  6i^j.  Aa  far  as 
other  coniiderstioui  jwrmit,  taxation 
ihould  he  confined  to  imported  articles, 
ilncc  tbeM  can  be  taxed  with  a  lew 
degree  of  vexatious  inlerfereiice,  and 
ith  fewer  incidental  bad  eflecti,  than 
hen  a  tax  is  levied  on  lbs  field  or  on 
.jie  workdiup.  Custom  daliea  arc, 
ccrtem  pariiai,  much  leu  olyirction' 
abla  than  eieiiic:  but  they  must  bn 
laid  only  on  thinga  which  either  can- 
not, or  at  least  will  not,  Le  produceil 
in  thn  country  itself;  or  olno  their 
)<Taductiou  there  muat  bo  pruliibiteil 
(as  in  England  ii  the  caae  with  to- 
bacco.) or  ■ubject«d  to  an  eiciie  duly 
of  equivalent  auionnt.  Tlhly.  No  tax 
ought  to  bo  kept  so  high  as  lo  furnish 
a  motive  to  its  evasion,  too  strong  to 
be  counteracted  by  ordinary  means  of 
|irevenlion:  and  especially  no  com- 
modity slwNild  be  taxed  so  highly  aa 
to  raise  up  a  class  oTIawless  characters, 
smugglers,  illicit  distillers, and  the  like. 
(X  the  exriKO  and  cuatom  duties 
hitcly  existing  in  thia  conntr?,  all 
which  are  intrinEicoUy  unGt  lo  fonu 
part  of  a  good  eystcm  of  taxation, 
have,  since  ibo  last  reforma  by  Hr. 
(Gladstone,  been  got  rid  of.  Among 
these  are  nil  dulirs  on  ordmnty  articlii 
oftooil.*  whether  for  human  beings  or 
for  CHlde  ;  tboso  on  timber,  ta  uUing 
on  the  matcridls  of  lodging,  which  ii 
one  of  the  n<-cri<Hirie«  ot^  life ;  all 
duties  on  Iho  mitala,  unJ  en  imple- 
ments made  uf  l!iem;  taxes  on  soap, 
which  ia  a  necessary  of  cleanlineaa. 
and  on  tallon-,  the  material  both  of 
that  and  of  sumo  other  neceMmrics; 
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tL*  tai   (M  pcpoit  »  hulispoMnUe 
A</Jmeat  all  bMamud 


r  jiald 

wbdb  «f  tiM  coKonu  uid  «dM  re- 
MDaB,  thoM  «o  ingar.  ccA«,  taa, 
'■ina,  baar,  Ipiriti,  aiul  tobacco,  an  in 
ifcaaaahM,  vfaen  a  larga  amount  of 

nvtMMii  bat  at  pnaant  graailjrim- 
jBiL  &«■  tba  diqmiponiiiaata  wei^ 
wtnifUoh  tfaarpmaa  oo  tba  poorer 
I  hwii .  aid  MBM  of  tlMB  (tboae  on 
agiiiU  aad  IoImom)  an  ao  huh  aa  to 
casM  kaoHiteabla  auonnt  of  amng- 

e.  It  ■  vababk  that  moat  of 
tananriglit  bear  a  ^mat  redno- 
tfaa  withant  taj  matanal  loM  of 
tmnqa.    In  viiat  BanneT  tbe  finer 

tlMTHk,  -=-^ ■  -■ --■ ^ 


i  aa  B*i*i..rf.-r.  nw  aith  ptudwliM. 
I^  jMbN.  «liKb.  Uka  As  Cmul 
St  m,  iofwrt  llie  princapal  nit  d 
the  flnar  loanuliiztum  ■in  A^ 
CO    ana,  tlii^  is   litil«  HAgAn  ia 

'S3 


Pi:ltlit[i*  U   (IW- 
Uoiir   quatiiiai  J 


OHAFTEE  VH, 


I  I.  Tm  qiieab*on  mnat  now  be 
iMDiidarcJ,  hnv  far  it  ia  riglit  or  px- 
pedi<:iit  to  rnise  money  fur  llic  paqiosvii 
•>t  govemmcal,  nut  by  Lij-iiijic  on  taxes 
to  tbe_ amount  PBquiri.-il,  but  bj  taking 
a  portion  of  tlio  cnpitiil  of  tbe  coiintiy 
in  the  funn  of  a  loHn,  nnd  cbnrginit  ihc 
imblic  reveane  vitb  onlv  the  intcrett. 
Motbing  needabe  aaiJ  about  protiding 
for  lemporaiT  vaata  \ij  tilling  up 
money;  fur  ii^sf&nce,  by  an  issue  of 
r^xrhenucr  bills,  destined  lo  be  paid  off, 
;it  furtliCBt  in  a  year  or  two,  from  iho 
procecda  of  tbe  exialing  taxes.  Thii 
II  a  convenient  eiptdicnt,  nnd  whin 
tie  gnvcmment  dots  not  posBesa  a 
troasure  orhoanl,  is  otlon  h  neccsfiarj 
nae,  on  the  occurruncc  of  extraonlinary 
ripciiscs,  or  of  a  teiiiiiorn.ry  failure  in 
the  onlinury  notircca  of  I'cvenne,  ^VbaC 
wo  biiTe  to  discuss  ia  tbe  pnipriuty  uf 
contracting  a  nali'mnl  debt  of  a  per- 
manent chnr.ictcr ;  de!'rayin^  (he  ei- 
SnniipB  of  a  war,  or  of  any  aeason  of 
ifficu'ty,  by  loan*,  to  b«  redeemed 


cither  Tory  gradoxIlT  and  at  a  fiCirt 
prrioil,  or  not  at  all. 

Tills  question  has  already  bta 
toiitliod  upon  ill  the  tlrat  Book  •  ffs 
remarked,  that  if  tbe  capital  takni  ii 
lonns  is  abhlrncled  froia  fnnds  citte 
cngSRcJ  in  jiriiduction,  or  destined  M 
be  employed  m  ii,  ibeir  ditet»iim  fn* 
ihut  purpiiBC  is  eqiiiialenl  to  tjlicf 
the  aniuiint  from  the  waeei  of  As 
labouring  cla^«(os.  Botnn^s;,  In  lliil 
case,  is  not  a  subsUtule  for  reidnslbt 
supplies  wiihin  the  ™ar.  A  govern- 
meat  which  borrows  does  actnally  take 
tbe  amount  within  tbe  yaar.  and  llitf 
tax  picluBvely  on  the  \tbaa- 
XB  :  than  which  it  could  hsn 
hing  worse,  if  it  had  soppM 
lis  warns  by  avowed  taxation  ;  uut  is 
that  cose  tbu  tmnuction,  and  itsriili^ 
would  have  ended  with  the  aneigacj; 
while  by  the  cin^iiicona  nioile  tipui, 
the  value  exactrd  Ihim  the  laLtfurEnit 
gained,  not  by  tlie  i4at^  but  bf  d* 
•Bi»ca,f.a«. 


ing  clas' 


nplBTanof  Uboor,  Ilia  itata  remun- 
g  warded  with  the  debt  bomde*,  and 
nh  it!  intenit  in  peqtetiiitj.  Tbe 
vtam  of  poblio  losni,  in  itucb  ciicam- 
ftnoe*,  Riaj  ba  pninaanecJ  the  very 
ant  wliich,  in  the  preiwnt  ilata  of 
*ilintk>n,  ia  alill  included  ia  tha 
itBlugus  ufGnancial  Fipedicnta. 
We  howorer  remarked  that  then 
«  other  circiiTnitaniM!!  in  vhich  loam 
*«  not  cliargi^able  with  \\iesa  pcr- 
iL-ioui  connoqucncpa  ■  nnmclj,  firal, 
faeo  what  is  borrowed  ia  fiTi^i;^  capi- 
il,  the  oTetflowings  of  the  genenil  nc- 
lunlatioD  ol' the  world;  nr,  apcnndiv, 
ban  it  is  opitat  whiuh  cither  would 
Dt  have  becD  WTed  al  all  nnlcsa  this 
Mda  of  investment  had  bern  open  to 
,  or  after  bc-iiig  mv«d,  would  bnTo 
oen  waalad  in  iinproductir*  enlrr- 
rUH,  or  aent  to  ai'ek  emfloytncnt  in 
mign  conntrioB.  When  llio  ptiign'ss 
r  Kcumulalion  faai  rediireiT  profila 
ilhor  to  Ihe  ultiniala  or  to  the  practi- 
k1  minimnni,— to  the  rate,  Ich  thati 
rbicb  would  either  put  a  »1«ip  to  the 
idvvie  of  capital,  or  send  the  whole 
f  the  new  accnmulationa  aliiwd ; 
oremuient  mny  annuallj  intercept 
heao  new  accnmulaliuna,  without 
rencfalDff  on  tbe  etnpluynicnt  or  wagea 
f  tbe  labouring  cluBM  in  Ihe  mnntry 
taelf,  or  perhapa  in  any  other  cnuntry. 
To  thii  extent,  therefore,  the  loan 
nt«m  mar  be  carried,  withiiut  being 
laUc  to  ue  ntlerand  poremptorj 
laMoalion  which  ii  dnc  to  it  wlir 
iwwtftmn  tliia  limit.  What  ia  wanted 
■  ■■  iwlei  to  determine  whellii 
nj  giicD  eeriea  of  yean,  ai  dt 
ha  Cut  great  war  lor  example,  tbe 
init  hai  bi-en  exceeded  or  not. 

Sarh  an  iadei  exists,  at  mice  a  cer- 
Ain  and  an  obviiius  one.  Did  the 
(oramment,  bv  its  loan  operations, 
la^tuent  ihc  rale  of  interest?  If  it 
mlv  ojieni'd  a  channel  liir  capiial 
tbich  would  tiut  otherwise  haire  been 
lecutnuLittd,  or  sbieh,  if  nixumulntcd, 
nmld  not  have  been  eai^lnyed  witbin 
he  ciMinlrv;  this  impliri'  that  Ihe 
■fitni,  wl'itrh  the  government  took 
■id  ei|>rtHlEd,  could  not  have  found 
tDploymeiit  at  the  exiKtiog  rate  of  io- 
arcal.  So  loiig  ai  the  Inims  dj  no 
wan  than  absorb  this  lurplui,  they 
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'Bnt  an;  tradenej  to  a  Ml  of  the 


rata  of  ioterest,  but  Ifaej  cannot  oc 
aion  an^  nee.  When  ther  de  nuae  tnc 
rate  of  inlereit,  ai  thej  did  in  a  most 
eitranrdinary  degree  during  the  French 
war,  tliia  ii  poailiTC  pnnf  that  the  ^ 
TOnimcBt  is  a  cnmpctitor  for  capital 
with  tbe  ordiiiaiy  cbanneU  of  pnaac- 
lire  inTCstment,  and  ii  canring  off, 
not  merely  funds  which  wocld  not,  but 
fiinds  wliich  wonW,  have  fonLd  j^uc- 
tiTB  cmplnjmcDt  within  tho  ccunlrr. 
To  tlio  full  extent.  thcref;,ro,  to  whi^h 
tha  loans  of  eoTcmnient,  dnHng  the 
war,  canwd  the  rate  of  interant  lo  ei- 
cetd  what  it  wa>  before,  and  what  il 
hna  bci^n  since,  tliose  loans  are  charge- 
able with  all  the  ovihiwhicb  hare  been 
deacnbed.  If  it  bs  objected  tliat  in- 
tere-t  only  mee  becansu  profila  roup,  1 
reply  that  tbia  doca  not  weaken,  IniL 
strengthenx,  the  argument.  If  tbe 
goTenimeiit  loans  projucod  the  riac  of 
profits  bif  the  grvat  amount  of  capital 
which  ttirT  absorberl,  by  what  means 
can  Ihej;  haro  had  this  efli'Ct,  nidefa 
bv  loweringtbc  wagps  of  Ubour?  U 
will  perhaps  be  aaid,  that  what  kept 
proflta  high  during  tbe  war  was  not  the 
drafts  moile  on  the  national  capital  by 
the  loam,  but  the  njiid  pmgreHs  of  in- 
dnstrial  inipmiemeiits.  This,  io  a 
great  meaiunt,  was  the  fact;  anditno 
doubt  alleviated  the  hardiihip  to  the 
labouring  classes,  and  made  the  flnan- 
ciol  ayetem  which  waa  punued  leu 
actively  misrhievous,  but  not  less  con- 
trary to  principli-.  Thej«  rery  im- 
provemenli  in  indastry,  made  room  for 
a  lar„-eT  amount  of  capital ;  and  tha 
government,  by  draining  away  a  great 
;  part  of  the  anuttal  aecumulationa,  did 
not  indeed  prizvent  that  capital  from 
exiatin^  ultimately,  (I'or  it  started  into 
existence  with  great  nipidity  after  the 
peace,)  but  prenDted  it  from  existing 
at  Ihe  time,  and  subttaclcd  jtiat  sn 
much,  while  the  war  tasted,  from  dis- 
tribution aniong  prodiiciiTo  tabnurei*. 
If  the  government  hod  abslaincd  frofn 
taking  this  capital  by  loan,  and  had 
allowed  il  lo  reach  the  labourrm^  bat 
hoj]  mined  the  anpplicji  which  it  ic- 
ipiircd  by  a  dinct  tax  on  the  Ubourin[ 

erery  respect  but  the  e 


I    produced   Vim. 
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eeamAmet  of  oaHactiiiK  llw  ttt)  tlw 
van  MHia  aooncmkal  afisoU  vbieb  it 
did  Bttdnoa,  azcepl  that  wa  iliaaUnat 
wnr^TC kad  tite debt.   TkaooncMil 

fta  «MT  wont  mod*  which  it  eoM 
ptsIUr  h>T»  mdopted  of  n  th> 

■nppHM  within  tbo  jMrt  ukii 
,,ci)M,«r  '---•"—''"-  •      ■<■  ■< 


JpmXk^ 


1o  laW*f*kr 
>bl  ?  In  piultH 
In  KaaiDMii  the  A 
thattbcnTBBt 
tkBen«taaB> 


apnnal  nm  If  toxatioor  i-       —  i^ 
•ortfaiK  totuMwUdift      .. 
«qflWiL  «r  fisn  Ika  Etalii./ —  >.•. 

It  would  ban  loMi  iiNUid  impncti 

Wbm  gantiaatat  Imu  ara  Baiitad 
to  dw  Ofitoiinga  of  tha  national 
carital,  or  to  tCoa«  accnmnlationi 
wfiidi  would  not  tab  place  at  all  no- 
laM  mflbnd  to  orerflow,  tlw;  art  at 
lea«t  not  UaUo  to  thii  gi»Ts  condeto- 
naliaii :  thej  oceaooa  ao  tuiTBtiim  to 
aaj  (Ma  at  tha  time,  azcopt .  bj  the 

CTtnant  of  tha  Istanat,  and  tsaj  t 
tcneOdal  to  tha  labonriag  c  __ 
daring  tha  taim  of  Iholr  expecditim, 
hj  aofiojing  fai  the  diract  porchaae  of 
Unnr,  M  that  of  lotdiBn,  luloTa,  Ao., 
Ifandi  which   night   othenriae   have 

Snitted  the  conntrj-  altogether.  In 
bia  case  tlicrfforo  ilia  qucation  rcall; 
is,  what  it  is  commoDlj-  suppoBeii  to  i» 
io  all  casea,  iiaroelj,  a  cboicu  between 
a  groat  aacrilico  at  once,  and  a  miall 
one  indeGnitel;  prolonKcd.  Un  tbia 
matter  il  tetait  ralionAl  In  tliink,  that 
tbo  prudence  of  a  nation  vil]  diclato 
the  lanie  conduct  as  the  prudence  of 
an  inJividiiH! ;  to  submit  to  as  much  of 
the  privation  immeJialely,  as  can  i  if  it  vm  pra 
easily  be  biimc,  anil  only  when  anj  ;  be  pmcticablF 
fnrlherliurtheQ would  diBlrpsaorcripple     done  byaBseasi  ,    -r  --. 

tlitni  tou  much,  to  proviJo  fur  tho  n-  \  it  pr»|ierly  hnrc  tlia  whole  intetMt  rf 
mainder  by  roorlgaginc   tlieir  future  '  the  ilebt,  |imperty  might,  with  p«rf 
^.  ,     .  rt ..     .....  .^  jj^jf^  ..     _      . 


tly  beneficial  bryond  i 

ing  posterity  pay  a  nvl  <f  tW 
«,  if  Ih.  iDDonnniMca  XoU  b. 
emeardeCnyingtha^WisfUV 
eurtioM  aod  maihm  «f  tb* 
tntiaa  winch  SiwL  iooaidlL 


r  by  roorlgaging   t 
It  is  an  eicclleni 


nake  present  n 


;  the  future  v 


suffice  for  pre-  ■  thia  would  be  merely  aunenderi 


;   for. 


On   t 


nably  bo  Ukcn 
into  conelderstion   that  iu  a  country 

increaaing  in  wealth,  tho  nectssary  ex-  ,  sells  ni 

pcnacs  of  government  do  not  inct^use  mnindi 

m  tho  samo  ratio  as  capital  or  popula-  I  perty,  ._^ 

tioD)  any  burthen,  therefoK,  is  always  :  not  pay,  and  cannot  jaotiy  Wit 


!%»  Imnafrr.  hKffFTFr.  liFing  oaoA 
aer>,  ia  a  nrriuus  evil,  and  Ih*  ldM( 
agrcstnlra  reipno*  byaajmHs 
of  Irtintinn  necnsilMo*  ao  wn  O- 
pai'u-,  vciatlon.  iltiflurbano*  c(  OB 
obsTint'U  of  inilmlr^r,  oikI  olhtr^ 
chiL-fa  over  and  aUiv*  the  men  «- 
DMiit  of  the  nion'-y  wa»M  to  a» 
goierjimnil,    llidt    t,.    ptt  liJ  i  tie 


contracting  the  AA-t.  it  is  worth  ■Mt 
to  incur,  at  any  eiibeeqneiit  tim^far 
thv  ]>urpose  of  eitinKoishing  it. 

Two  modes  hare  been  eontoqiltlid 
oi  paying  off  a  national  debt :  riAir 
at  once  ty  a  genera,!  cODtritmtiaMt 
graduntly  by  a  mir^iliiB  TeTCDoe.  lb 
luld  be  incomparaUT  tbt  tat 


.-omparaUy  Ibi  1 
cable  ;  and  it  w 

"ijiBtlrb* 


Irjncipal  sum,  the  nek 
I  of  wiiich  ware  ahtajf 
tylaw;  and  would  be  eqmndnl 
tnal  a  hindownor  dnea  whtn  bs 
of  his  eEtalc,  to  free  the  re- 
tgaee.    But  in- 
ly be  aaid,  M 


A  ITATlonAL  DEBT. 
)t  of  tha  debt. 
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uuly  booDiI  .  . 
■leceuon  from  the  tswt)  it  faH  rc- 
GcircU  frani  tbsni,  uid  not  Irom  tho 
pfoduee  of  iti  own  indoatij.  Bat  luu 
DO  ana  ToceiTcd  aajthing  tram  pre- 
rMos  genanlioDt  except  tbow  who 
bkTe  nicceedad  to  property?  Ig  tLe 
whok  differeno  bctvevn  the  esrlli  u 
it  in,  with  ila  ctetringi  and  impruTv- 
manU,  ita  mttdj  aad  cunaU,  it>  tnvni 
■ml  maDuTaclonei,  and  the  earth  as  it 
WM  wbon  the  Gnt  hnman  bein);  >et 
fc«t  oa  it,  of  no  benefit  to  baj  but 
tboaa  who  are  called  the  ownenortbo 
wul  ?  li  the  Gunital  nccmnulaled  bj 
tfc*  laboor  and  aMtineace  of  alt  former 
aananliona  uf  no  advantage  to  any 
bU  thou  wiio  have  lucceeded  to  Ibe 
legal  ownenhip  of  part  of  it  ?  And 
luita  we  not  inherited  a  man  of  ac- 
tlinred  knowledge,  both  naeutific  nod 
•npirickl,  due  to  the  ugacilv  and 
iwlii-trr  nf  thou  who  preceded  lu, 
ibe  benisJiti  of  which  are  the  common 
wiialMi  nf  all"  Thoae  who  are  bom  to 
tbe  ownerahip  of  propcrtj'  have,  in 
■dditian  to  tbcu  commnn  bencfita,  a 
Mpanrte  inherilance,  and  to  thii  differ- 
•noa  it  it  tight  that  advertence  ihoald 
b  bad  in  tegnlaling  taxation.  It  be- 
|g«ntotb»  general  fitianciat  syiteiii 
ofuw  country  lo  take  duo  account  of 
tLi*  piiaeiple,  and  I  have  indicatail.u 
la  mj  opinion  a  proper  mode  of  taking 
■ccottnt  et  it,  a  conHidcrabte  tax  ou 
lagaciea  and  inheritance!.  Let  it  be 
J»l*l'iiiMi"i  directly  and  openly  what 
!■  dns  ftom  property  to  tbo  elate,  and 
n  tba  (fatle  to  property,  and  Ut  the 

It  of  the  etats  be  regulated 

■coMdin^y.  Whateter  it  the  titling 
oootribatKHi  from  properly  tu  tlie  mi- 
■cr*l  pxpeuwi  of  tlie  itate,  in  the 
■•me,  aiid  iu  no  greater  proportion 
■bnuld  it  contriLuto  toworda  cither 
tlM  intereat  or  the  fcpayment  of  the 
Bmtiocudd«hL 

TUt,  however,  if  admittvil,  it  fatal 
to  any  tcbeme  for  the  extinction  of  the 
debt  by  a  general  aateuiaeot  on  the 
COUmiidi^.  Penont  of  property  could 
ftf  their  ahare  of  the  Bnionnt  by  a 
MGiifica  of  property,   acd  havt  the 


•anie  net  income  at  before :  but  if 
thou  who  have  no  tccumnlatmu,  bnt 
odIt  income!,  were  required  to  maka 
up  by  a  nngle  payment  the  equivalaU 
of  the  innnal  charge  laid  en  them  hj 
the  taiei  maiDlained  to  pay  tba  inte- 
rett  of  the  debt,  they  could  only  do  M 
by  incurring  a  private  debt  equal  t* 
their  than  of  tha  public  debt ;  while, 
Ironi  the  inMifliciency,  in  moat  catei, 
of  the  security  which  they  couU  give, 
the  intcreit  would  amount  to  a  mnch 
larger  annual  tam  than  their  ihars  *4 
that  now  paid  by  the  attte.  Beaidei^ 
a  collective  debt  defrayed  by  taset, 
hit  over  the  tame  debt  parcelled  otit 
among  individuals,  tba  immenu  ad- 
vantage, that  it  it  virtually  a  mntnal 
intuniDce  auioiig  tbe  contnbutott.  If 
the  fortune  of  a  contributor  diminiihet, 
hit  taiei  diminiih ;  if  be  ia  ruiued, 
[Iiey  ceane  allogetlier,  and  hia  portion 
of  the  Jiibt  ia  wlinlly  trouarcrred  to  the 
tolveut  membcni   of  tha  community. 


If  it 


B  laid  c 


a  pnva 


be  liable  to 
it  even  when  penn ileal. 

When  tbe  alate  poaaeaaci  property, 
in  land  or  othorwiai',  which  there  are 
not  HtronK  reaaont  of  public  utility  for 
itt  retaining  at  iladiapoaal,  Ihiaahould 
be  eniplovHl,  at  far  at  it  irill  go,  iu 
eitinguiahing  debt.  Any  cmauBlgnin, 
or  godsend,  is  nataratly  devoted  to  the 
tame  jinrpoto.  Beyond  thi^  tlie  only 
modu  which  ia  both  just  and  fcaaible, 
□f  pilinguiahing  or  reducing  a  na- 
tional dubt,  ia  by  meani  of  a  aurplui 

3  3.  The  dedixbloneaa,  per  m,  of 
maintaining  a  lurplua  for  thia  pnrpOM 
doca  not,  1  think,  admit  of  a  duabt. 
Wo  sometimes,  indeed,  hear  it  atid 
11  thould  rather  be  left 


.      .  goodargun 

lur  ua  it  goes,  against  levying  laiet 
urmeceaaarilj  for  purpoaea  of  nnpro- 
ductive  expenditure,  but  not  agaiuat 
paying  off  a  national  di-bt.  For,  what 
la  lueaut  by  the  word  fructify?  If  it 
meana  anything,  it  meaaa  jnoduetiva 
employmi-nt ;  and  at  an  argument 
against  taxation,  we  niuat  unduraland 


that  the  i 


no  ECKHET.    CHAF 

Wt«{ailw  pMpU  tbar  <mld  mm 
It,  airi  eoDTCrt  H  into  opitaL  It  i> 
■mImH^  indua,  d»t  the;  •mU  MM 
•W  Wt  wtiMMl;  imjmihMt  Ibal 
A^wndd  MM  tki  «M»:  wWb  if 
4riM  br  tatktio^  and  «n>) 


ifcifc  awitd,  odt  mmm*,  ud  bi 
^rfTiiialuit  -fawtifr.''  AM  h  uqr 
liwHiHii  to  aCml  Um  m  Imnm. 
n»  (ttwtte,  Oanfim,  b  not  «■!/ 
MwAaM^  brtlb  nd  itamDBitt  6 
M«e^«NPMi:  tteHDomtiiBuieli 
■MUMWria  df  ftiMdMns  if  it  ii  not 
"M  I*  Hw  PMksti  «f  dM  paopla." 
It  li  Ml,h0WtMr,  adnMbk  in  iD 
'l  ■  Mnhu  rareoDa 
i  «f  4*M.    Tba  ad- 


MtaTonJlMSta  Ca-iiatsiioe, 
Am  it  WhU  aMU*  M  to  «t  rid  of 
IhawHMUri^avtUBrbB.  ~ 
«r«k  worn  Mr  MM  pOltiOBi 
ha  MM*  Ou  aOan,  tud  to  get  rid  «f 
OMOwoald  ba»  gwal  -^ — —  — 
•artfaHllr  Am  to  «t  i 
If  tneaacfag  *  *"'I*<" 
aaaUiM  todiipaBaa«HI 

ODr  taiM  M  precUelT  tba 

ihing  taxi 

I  coantrr   advanciiig 


rideftbt^ 


rhlch 


matelT  abul 
itiplf.      '- 

it  ihe  power  of  ridding  ilicirrniin  tims 
to  tims  of  the  iniuit  inconvenient  por- 

thc  ircrcnee  of  rcTenue  ehoulil  rnlbor 
bedinpoacd  of  by  taking  off  taics,  than 
bj  liqiiidatitif;  <lebt,  aa  lonf; 


onnble  impiwtti  i 


.  Id 


the  prpiipnt  state  of  England,  tbere- 
fnr*,  1  hold  it  tn  be  (rood  policj  in  tfa(^ 
gDvernmeiit,  wbcn  it  hnn  a  niipliiE  of 
an  apparentlj  pomianenC  churocler, 
lo  take  nIT  laxcs.  provided  tbese  die 
ng;htlv  selected.  Lven  wlien  no  iBies 
RTnain  but  aaeh  nb  are  not  unfit  to 
Ibnn  part  ol'  a  jicrmiment  syalcm,  it  it 
itise  lo  continue  the  same  polioj  bj 
ojtperiiiieiital  reductions  ulthriBc  laura, 
nnti!  the  point  ii  diiwrnered  at  whicb 

Tsisod  irith  tbij  muillest  prcisure  on 


vo. 

ss. 

n 

tefam^aixof  ^ 

p™i«otl£  1 

11 

.1  n«1.  1  crooaiM.  bf  It 
app!i.»l  to  (ha  n«vfd> 

*j>r*^t7ate  In  moa  p^ 
ii-nUr  Min  le  ibii  pB 

llirrr-mxildlBBnawi 
.h-.    tl^ri   .ti^  .^M  1. 

•^  M  tb^  an,  out  «r  sap^Mii 

)dh«n.  IflUaaapMSiMpq^ 
uuj  ime  wadt,  any  — r|ilMi  ifci  IM 
aiWHK  h<M)  tba  IBMMMK  fniH>rf 

ths  ottMT  tami,  awl  few  OK-apit 
of  istamt  oa  AmsmmmImMWi 
ordekpdd  e«in^ihttaMtt«aS 


MttmmtlbrthemltedrttiMaB-    ' 
•r  BOia  iaanariwaM    hM  m%B     • 

cointainnitr.  Iti  i  m  iiiiImib  h  It* 
reepecl  ia  imdeniitLla ;  hot  (ImUh 
that  Ibe  progien  oT  indoatly  it  gnda- 
ally  atTording  othvr  modn  of  ioia* 
mnnt  almoit  aa  aafe  and  nntmilJa 
inme,  siich  an  the  shana  oroUrgadiM 
of  frreal  finblic  oompania*]  iha  m^ 
real  s»peiHoritj  of  an  JDvetfrneat  a 
tbfl  funds  conaiats  in  tfaa  p-tiMl 
puaranlce,  nnd  thia  could  ha  lifeiM 
by  other  nienna  than  that  of  ■  pabSc 
debt,  involvioR  conipolaoTy  taiali'*. 
One  mndo  m  liich  would  anawir  ihi 
purpose,  would  ba  a  naUonal  baakrf 
depiiait  and  diecount,  with  nmifo 
tion^<  tbrouirhnDl  the  conntri;  ntW 
mipht  rcitivc  anj  money  tonfiiJ  it 
fiiedntaif 


>r  »Uow 


than  the   i 
Tiduflls  can   borrov,  i 
the  grealer  necuritv  o.    _  „.     . 
invnElment;  and  the  eipanHalfthi 
eatablisbment  bciof  da&«jad  If  Ih* 


t  whirh  ivS- 


OBDIXABY  FCKCnONS  OF  QOVRnNirENT. 


diftranoo  Iictweon  Ihe  intcreit  which 
the  bank  wimld  pay,  anil  (Lat  which  it 
wtnild  obuin.  iiV  lending  its  ilepositi 
on  mercantile,  landed,  or  other  u- 
mnl;.  Thei*  an;  na  ituuperablD  ob- 
Jaction*  in  principle,  nor,  1  ■hnuid 
think,  in  practia),  to  an  inilitntion  of 
Ah  sort,  aa  a  mcBna  of  aapplTing  tbo 
lana  ccntanUnt  made  of  iDTsatment 


now  aFfordeil  hj  the  publio  fundi.  It 
would  GOinlitute  tha  itate  a  neat  in- 
■urance  eompui^,  to  insure  that  part 
of  tho  conimiinitj  who  lire  nn  thn 
inlcivat  of  their  propertT,  nniDgt  thn 
risk  of  losin;;  it  by  tlip  Lankniplcj-  of 
thota  to  whom  thej  might  otlierwiar 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


I  I.  BtTOBi  we  diaruu  the  line  of 
dMiBTcation  between  the  Ihin^  with 
which  ememment  ihould,  and  tiiow 
with  which  they  ahuiild  not,  ilirerllf 
intarfetv.it  ianeceaHarr  tocoiuidur  Iho 
Aeonnmica!  eHeclH.  whether  nf  a  bad  or 
of  o  fEoad  conipleiinn,  ariain;;  rmin  the 

■alrea  of  thn  duties  vhicii  d\:Talve  on 
them  ID  all  vocicliit,  and  which  no  one 
daatea  to  be  ineumlnnt  on  thaw. 

Tin  fine  of  llieau  ia  tbo  protection 
•f  f*non  Mid  propertT.  There  ia  nn 
BMd  to  axpatiato  on  Iho  intluence  ex- 
vnaMd  over  tb«  ecooomicnl  intcmti 


«bieb  thia  duty  of  f-ovem- 
ilii  per^bmuxl.  Insecurilyot' [wrmti 
•ad  propertTT  i*  »■  niiich  aa  to  any,  un- 
eMtaiiilj  of  the  connciion  between  all 
^tniun  eiertion  or  Htt-rilice,  auil  tlic 
•tlwnment  of  tbe  cniti  lor  the  aaka  of 
which  tbcT  ant  undcr^itc.  It  loeana, 
/  whether  tlwf  wliD  mw 
n-ap,'  wliclhiT  thcf  who  pthIuco 
iball  eontiiinu-,  and  tlicjr  wlm  ajiaiv  in- 
4*7  ahall  enjoy  to-minniw.  It  mvani, 
■wt  onlj  thnt  Inbuur  nod  fnl.^ity  arc 
■at  Ihl  road  In  act|ni>itiun,  but  tliat 
winlaica  ia,  VVlieii  |ien'>ii  and  pro- 
perty ar«  to  a  certain  ik'fni^  inaut'iirc, 
•II  the  pnauauonx  of  tlic  wrnk  lira  at 
tba  iQDTcy  of  the  ^trons-  Xi>  one  ran 
fcwp  what  be  baa  iirojiirtil,  umIcmi  ho 
b  mom  oapaUa  of  defending  it,  thui 
wAta  wto  p<*  BO  pftrt  el  theii  tima 


taking  it  from  him.  Tho  prodoclivn 
clauea,  therefun',  when  tho  inwcurilf 
aurpaanes  a  cerlain   point,  bein^  un- 

tlic  preduliiiy  population,  arc  oblii^ad 
to  plai'e  ihcmwlvuH  indiTldujilly  in  a 

of  the  prrdatory  ehiu,  that  it  Diny  bo 
his  interest  to  shield  ihem  from  all  de- 
predntiuQ  except  Ilia  own.  In  tiiia 
manner,  in  tbe  Middle  Ages,  allodial 
proportj  fccnernllr  bacnnie  litaibU,  awl 
nnnibers  of  tbo  poorer  fn.'cmen  volim- 
tarily  miuie  thcmaelvi^s  and  their  pM- 
terity  lerrHoraome  roilitniy  lonL 

NeTcrtlielcai,  in  atlavbmi;  to  thin 
great  rei[Ui4ite,  security  of  jieriion  and 
property,  the  importunee  whicb  ii 
juHtly  due  to  it,  we  must  nut  forget 
tbal  even  for  eronoinieal  ^Tfhi-es  thoti- 
are  iitber  thin;;a  qiiitn  a«  in-lispensublo, 
the  pruscDcu  of  whii-li  will  iifii-ii  iiiakt? 
lip  lor  a  Ter^  cmmdersble  duj^nv  of 
impcrfcclion  in  tbe  piuteutiTe  ormiific- 
bh-d:b  of  gDvcniuitiit.  As  was  ob- 
■rrvrd  in  a  )>^riiiiH  cbiptcr,*  the  fnn 
citii-s  of  Iiidy,  tlaiidiri,  and  tho 
Uanai-alic  loa^fiie,  were  hiibiiuiilly  in 
a  stute  of  hiieli  int--riial  turlHlli'nec, 
TOried  liy  sui-h  dchtnu-liro  esiemsl 
vari^  th^t  perron  ami  ^>nipcrtyGitju^«>l 
very  iin(>er:eet  prott-etmn ;  yet  during 
arveml  teiiluiirs  th>'y  incri-ane.l  ni|ildly 
.  in  wealth  and  pniapcKly,  bmughtniasy 

'  '^''^'"V'tt.'i 
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rfllM 

«(  adnscement,  ouried 


wiTsnagBiiuittkrvioTanigiii 

<f  ■onpe:  baoon  in  tbe  midat  of 
tamril  wd  Ti^enct,  the  dtJMDi  of 
ftoM  lowm  aqjoTed^  b  cMtoni  md* 
ft»tiioi»,  mdar  oonditioiu  of  union  and 
•MmnliM,  «Uah,  taken  ItgetLar. 
Bwb  than  a  brava,  enarmtic^  and 
UglMipbilad  panple,  and  fiwiaiad  a 
(raat  amooM  of  pnUio  ipirit  and 
patiiotiain.  Tba  praaparitj  of  tbaa* 
«ad  other  baa  itatea  in  a  uwlan  am, 
■knra  that  a  oaitain  dafpee  of  in- 
"■      '■      ■  "  ationi  of  cir- 


naaoD  whj  uppnwIcB  I17  tba  Konm- 
nanl,  vhoM  power  k  ftmutiuj  irre- 
riatiUa  by  aor  efiMta  that  oan  be 
-made  b^  indindnali,  bM   *>   mach 

nH>re  bancfiil  an  effect  on  the  iptinKi* 
ct  national  proBpeHiT,  Ihun  bIqidkI 
anj  ilepjeo  oi'  Uwlrisrieu  atid  turbu- 
leaco  utiilor  free  initilutions.  NotinnB 
have  acquired  aoms  wealth,  nod  made 
Bonie  progreia  in  improTenienf,  in 
Blalea  of  lOciBl  union  lo  imperfect  as 
to  border  on  naarch)':  but  no  eoun- 
trips  in  which  the  pf  ojdo  wero  expoaed 
frith ont  limit  lo  srbilraiy  ciaction" 
from  the  office™  of  goTemment,  ever 
yet  continued  to  have  induitry  or 
wealth.     A  Tew  generations  of  such  ■ 

Kvomment  nnier  fail  to  eilinguish 
th.  Some  of  the  fairoKt^  and  once 
the  moat  prosperous,  regiona  of  ibe 
earth,  hare,  under  the  lloman  and 
afterwards  under  the  Turkish  domi- 
nion, licon  rcducud  (o  a  dcHcrt,  solely 
by  that  rniiBe.  I  any  solely,  hecaiiso 
they  would  liave  recovered  with  the 
ntniost  rapidity,  aa  counlriea  nlwova 
do,  from  ihe  dpyaslations  of  war,  or 
.any  other  temjiorsry  calamitiea.  Dif- 
fculCiea  acd  havdatups  ara  often  but 


act  tbu  cvntrilnitcr  to 
■      J  nikiidiite  of  Eot-emma 

(*"    ay,lnjfn;):;illty 

'  DH-Lben  of  r»xaii0Q  la  e 
ixHiitijr  ii  v..ri'  gr-'it.  y«t  as  Ct 
kiiBwi  ila  hniTr,  and  is  ■eUiun  i 

more  Ihnn  be  expeeU  a 
k-ui^taa  nn,  and  an  the  rnodea  ■ 

are  not  of  aocli  a  kind  aa  ■ 


Uttla  diiiii^ilsliud   bj 
taiatioD:    ih.y   mm  •«• 
thi  >k,b-iriM-..'»tedVVtk 


i^& 


orua£i-.L;  '  III  l«Hliiwn^>li 
batanln^-  u^i'.ni  tboaa  w|w  Inn  «» 
oeedad  in  itoqnirios  wmM«  ii 
order  to  conlisoiile  it,  vniem  Aa  jm- 
MttOT  buyn  iu  releaas  by  aabnitli^ 
to  give  fiuTiio  Urge  gum  aa  a  <»>■ 
proiuiae,  we  cannot  expect  ta  iaJ 
Toluntary  indnatiy,  or  wealth  i*r>»i 
from  any  source  bnt  phmder.  AW 
even  in  comparaUTely  civiliKd  »»■ 
Iriea,  bad  niodei  of  raisins  a  nfsn 
have  hai;  pfr«:li  gimilBr  inkind,  lia^i 
in  an  infprior  deiree.  li^^nch  writai 
before  llio  Ktvolution  repreaeoled  ^ 
laUie  lu  n  iuud  cBDae  of  the  back 
'f  »|griculit«rt,  and  of  tb 
of  tjie  raral 


rielched  ei 


frank  ila  uoooHt,  ksH* 
cause,  being  proportioned  lotbgTidUa 
capital  of  the  culUi    -      '■  ■■ 


appearing  poor,  whx 


motive  for     _  ^ 

liccd  to  torn  the  scale  in  faTOar  of  in- 
dolence. The  arbitrary  powen  alM  >l 
fiacal  ofRccrs.  of  inlendeaiU  and  Mtt- 
dlUgaia.v-ere  morrdeatructiieofFn*' 
pentj  Ihnn  a  far  larger  amuoH  'I 
exaction,",  because  they  deatnyf^  f- 
cnrily:  there  waaami  '  ' 
in  the  condition  of  t 


L  marked  auariKi? 
f  tbe  dii&Kti !» 
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ii%  Provincial  SutM,  which  were 

r&nm  thii  Koncsc.  Tim  nni- 
Tsnalit;  ■acribed  to  RoMwi 
Cknurifls,  ranit  be  an  immenn 
'  OD  tlie  opabilitiea  of  economical 
vrement  poaaened  §o  abnnduitlf 
ha  Russian  empire;  since  tJiesDio- 
mta  of  pablic  officera  miut  depend 
iie  HicceM  with  which  the^  can 
iplj  TSiations,  fiir  the  porpoH  of 
g  booght  offbj  bribes. 
it  BMn  excess  of  taxation,  eren 
TBTlted  by  nncertainty, 
..i_    _<•  -.^    injostice,  a 

iad  BO  far  as  to  disconrage  indttstrj' 
lanffidencj  of  reward.  Veij  Ion;; 
re  it  reaches  thia  point,  it  prevents 
jmatlj  checka  accamolatioD,  or 
M  tbs  capital  accnmiilated  to  be 

:  Taiea  which  fall  on  proflta, 
thcogfa  that  kind  of  income  may 
pa^  mora  than  its  jnst  share,  ne- 
inly  diminish  the  motiTe  to  any 
>g,  except  for  ioTeitmenl  in  foreign 
tiiea  where  profits  are  higher. 
and,  lor  example,  seems  to  hare 
ago  reached  the  practical  mini- 
I  M  profits :  aheadT  in  the  laat 
arj  her  wealthy  capitalists  had  a 
tpart  of  their  jortunes  invested  in 
loans  and  joint-stock  apecnlations 
tber  emintries:  and  this  low  nte 
rofit  is  ascnbed  to  the  heavy  taxa- 
.  which  had  been  in  some  meainre 
id  OB  her  by  the  ciriBmstancei  of 
position  and  history.  The  taxes 
•d,  besides  their  great  amoant, 
I  Ban  J  of  them  on  neoessaries,  a 
I  tt  tax  pecoliariy  iqjiirioas  to  in- 
ij  and  accmnitlMion.    Bat  when 


w  had  for  part  of  it  to  Taxes  of  an 
^tunable  character.  And  any  taxes 
im^on,  when  heavy, 


■d,  often  taking  their  capital  with 
I.  AlttKraeb  1  by  no  means  join 
those  poUlical  eoonomiati  who 
t  no  itale  of  national  existence 
vble  fn  which  there  is  not  a  rapid 
laaa  of  waalth,  I  cannot  onrloob 


the  many  disadvantages  to  an   inde- 
pendent natioa   from    being  brought 

ptBmatonly    to    a    stationary    slate, 
while  the  oeighbonring  oi 
tinoe  advancing. 


I  8.  The  aulyftet  of  ]> 
person  and  property,  oramidsred  as  al- 
forded  by  government,  ramilies  widelj, 
into  a  numW  of  indirect  ohannela.  It 
embraces,  for  example,  the  whole  snb- 
ject  of  the  perfection  or  inefficiency  ot- 
the  means  provided  for  the  aaoerlain- 
ment  of  rights  and  the  redress  of  io- 
jories.  Personand  property  can m it  bs 
considered  secare  where  the  adininia- 
tnttion  of  justice  ia  imperiect,  cilbw 
from  defect  of  integrity  or  capacity  la 
the  tribunals,  or  because  the  delay, 
vexation,  and  expense  accompanying 
their  operation  impose  a  heavy  tax  on 
tboee  who  appeal  to  them,  and  make 
it  preferable  to  submit  to  anr  en- 
durable amonnt  of  tho  evils  which  they 
are  designed  to  ramedy.  In  England 
there  is  no  fault  to  be  fonnd  with  the 
administration  of  jnstics,  in  point  of 
pecuniary  integrity  i  arosnlt  which  the 
progress  of  socisl  imprevetoant  may 
also  be  snppceed  to  have  brought  about 
in  several  other  nationi  of  Enn^; 
But  legal  and  judicial  imperlections  of 
other  kinds  are  abundant;  and,  in 
England  especially,  are  a  Urge  abate- 
ment Irom  the  valoe  of  the  services 
which  the  government  rsnden  back  to 
the  people  in  return  for  car  enormoua 
taxation.  In  the  first  place,  the  in- 
cognoacibility  (as  Beotbam  termed  it) 
of  the  law,  snd  its  extienw  uncer- 
tainty, even  to  those  who  best  know  i^ 
render  a  resort  to  the  tribunals  often 
nocelsary  for  obtaining  justice,  when, 
there  being  no  dispnte  as  to  (acts,  no 
htigation  ought  to  be  required.  In  the 
next  place,  the  procedure  of  tbe  tri- 
bunala  ia  so  replete  with  delay,  vexa- 
tion, and  eipcnie,  that  the  price  at 
which  justice  is  at  last  oblsined  is  an 
evil  outweighing  a  very  considerabla 
amount  of  injustice ;  snd  the  wrong 
aide,  even  that  which  (he  lawcnnsulera 
such,  has  many  chances  of  gaining  it* 
point,  through  the  abandonment  of 
liligation  by  the  other  party  lor  wanv 
of  landa,  or  through  ■  cf '" 
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«Uek  B  neiifioa  ii  BUide  of  jtut  ligU 

♦f%"'— I  qniric,  wherebj  k  decHun  ia 
^irinBd  cm  nma  oUwi  gronnd  than 
tha  mniti.  Tfaii  Uit  delMUble  ian- 
dcntoAen  happeoi  vilhont  liUma  to 
4a  indga,  andar  a  »jtUm  of  law,  of 
iridcD  a  graat  part  reiU  on  ao  latioul 
yriDdplaa  adapted  to  tba  pnaent  itM* 
tt  wm*9,  bnt  wal  oripnaDr  foandid 
ytit^  on  a  kfaid  tf  whinu  ana  ooDodti, 
id  parti*  on  tlw  prindpioa  aad  iasi- 
tMa  «f  MdtMva,  (vUdi  mm  mt- 


ihe  aal7  m  bgil  fiotioaaO . 

Mdr  bacB  TCninaiftdlT  adaptad,  aa 
CM  aiMi,  to  &•  ahaasaa  wkU  had 
tilM  plaot  k  aoeia^.  OfallparUof 
ttn&^^iifc)Mala]ntaB,lU  Ooartirf 
rhaawary,  «UA  ha*  tke  baataabatan- 
(iaa  kw,  haa  baan  iBeompanUr  tha 
wont  ■■  to  dalay,  laution,  and  as- 
■mm;  and  tlua  ia  tbe  obIv  tribaul 
Sir  moat  oftha  clMMea  ef  eaaea  «Ueh 
anin  ttm  a$tm  tha  Boat  ooanjli- 
•niad,  audi  aa  caaaa  of  paitnmibip, 
and  tha  peat  Tanga  and  vaiiet;  ti 
Maea  whiM  caaaa  nndar  Iha 


I'oitUDatclj  for    tho    proiperitj  of 

Eiij;]niiti,  tlie  freatcr  part  ol  the  mcr- 
esjitilo  law  is  comparn lively  modem, 
niiJ  KOa  mada  \iy  ibo  Iribunala,  bj  llie 
liiiiple    procpiB    of    recogniBing    and 

S'ving  fiirce  of  law  to  the  magei  which, 
3m  n)otive>  of  conTcnience,  had 
£r(iwn  (111  among  merchanta  them- 
licKeB :  BO  lliBt  llim  part  of  the  law,  at 
leaal,  wn«  eiilinlaiitiBllj  made  by  thnn 

uebb:  wbilu  tbe  delects  of  tho  tribn. 
uala  liav«  Icen  the  ha  practicollj 
jirniiriouB  in  relbrenco  lo  rommer- 
uial  trananctioiia,  because  tbe  itu- 
portance  of  credit,  wbii:li  depends  on 
cli^iriitter,  rciiclcn  the  itairainte  of 
opiiiicjo  {ibough,  as  ilailj  eiperienca 
provcB,  an  insuflicient)  yet  a  very 
poniTlul,  protection  ■gsiast  those 
tbrms  of  mercantite  diiilionesly  which 
■re  ceuemllj  recogiiised  aa  such. 

Ihe  iniperfectiuns  of  the  law,  both 
in  its  subBtancu  and  in  its  procedara, 
fall  hesTisat  u^  the  interests  cos- 


peau  j  II  ri«pruiltiK«,inini 
pi  peny.      With   mpeci  lo  all  tb« 

law  fiila  (giTgiouaty  in  (kt  |n> 

-     .inn  nhiih    it    untWrtska  U  jm- 

1.   It  faili.  fiitt. '       ■ 


t  impondble  iot  any  at.  al 
r  great  an  exwwa,  to  fOaaN  a 
]  Land  wbich  (to  caa  pcat^n!; 


viiJence  of  traoaactioN^ 
mtiilniliDn  of  legal  dac^naHL  u 
Mia,  Ihirily,  by  cnatn(c  •  tm>^ 
fer  merotn  and  eap  smaaa  JKtfmtilt 
rormalitiei  (indrpasdant^^Ml 

Md«aU,«ra<rmtlt*lMM«a^Hn 
(f  BBMoiiaaMa  proMrtM.  AmUmml 
It  fiila  \r  1h-  TTlnkw&^wi  p* 
daky  of  law  iiiiiiMiiilima  k  ifcaj  J 
caaaa  k  wU^  '  ~'.  I.  ka» 
oanad.  Tim  k  «B  didkltaii 
peatait  aoKran  It  At  dAobrfAa 
hi^  cootta  of  dAkv  M  «>k^ 

cfactoal  littgatioBiar  a^ifcaMlM 
tion  oF  legal  inaliauMai^  Ml^  I 
apprehend,  no  inconsiderabb  iHaii 
the  aDnual  eipeaditiue  of  motf  p>- 
sDiiB  of  large  Isiided  property ;  saJlk 
saleable  Talue  of  ItieiT  Und'is  giwl^ 
impaired,  by  the  difficnity  of  gJnB|  t> 
thfl  bu;i'cr  complete  confidcnca  u  ik 
title  ;  indrpeDdently  of  Ibe  1^  a- 
pCDBCB  wbicb  acconipany  the  tisBsk. 
Vet  the  landownera,  tboogh  they  ban 
been  masters  of  the  Ic^iBlaticB  if 
Kugland,  to  say  tlifl  laaat,  Sua  lESfl 
have  never  mada  a  aingle  mow  in  tk 
direction  of  law  refom,  and  kn 
keen  strenuous  opponeota  of  ■micf 
tbe  ioipioveiuenla  of  wbicb iber  wnaU 
more  j^arlicularly  reap  the  i/eadt; 
enpeciiiUj  ifaat  great  one  of  •  npt- 
tratiuu  of  contracta  aflectiiK  lui^ 
which  ivken  proposed  by  a  Ccm» 
man  of  eniinent  teal  ponperly  lawyer 
and  iijtroduc«d  into  UB  fioQM  ^ 
Commons  by  Lord  Campbell,  wm  » 
oBensive  to  tlie  gcnenl  body  of  lu^ 
lords,  aud  waa  rejected  by  «>  Inf  a 
miyoiity,  aa  to  hare  ksg  diSEOHV' 
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nnj  mpititltm  nC  Ihe  atti.iiipt.* 
irralioiiiil  Wtility  Ir.  iiiii)n)vcmcii 

1  CKM  in  which  tlii'ir  own   iiii 

woaU  bs  Ihp  moat  livncfitpil  b;  it, 
must  be  micribvd  to  sn  intunss  limi- 
•Utjr  on  lite  nulgnt  of  tboir  title*, 
Aenented  by  tlis  iLft-cli  of  tha  voiy 
ikv  vbirh  (bi-r  ivfuan  to  alter ;  ~  ~  ' 


pochj  of  judgiDont,  oti  all  kf^l  inb- 
,iccta,  which  mnkca   them   hcljiLiuilj 
drier  to  the  opiniuD  iif  iheu-  pi  '' 
Monal   adviaen,    hcciliun  of  llie 
lIiBt  a*<T7  imperfwTtiijn  uf  Ihu  Ui 


l>»rl)icr 


inga  gam  1. 


«nuiniDcnti  are  a  mere  lurthi 
tba  hndoviicr,  ther  Jo  uut  i 
nffect  the  aourcea  of  pruductioo :  hut 
the  mKertainty  of  the  title  under 
wbich  Und  ia  held,  miut  oftun  set  »■ 
*  great  diKonnigeiDent  to  the  raprn- 
dilBiK  of  capital  in  ita  iinpMTiinii-nti 
■ml  the  eipenao  of  mskiiii;  truniittn, 
4i{wrmtea  to  prevent  iantl  fmni  coming 
into  the  handa  uftlioiic  who  nnuld  nag 
it  to  mnat  adrantage ;  Otten  amount- 
inf,  in  the  cane  of  amall  purchaiCB,  to 
more  than  the  price  of  the  laail.  and 
UntsnMnmt.  tlierffure,  to  a  pruhibllion 
<if  tbo  pnrchaiM  and  aale  of  land  in 
■mall  portions,  unleu  in  exceptional 
circamnaoces.  I^uch  purchaaei,  how- 
ercTiim  almoit  ewrywherc  extremely 
ileairablr,  tliero  K-in^  luinlly  anr 
ccNiutiT  in  which  laniled  projurrty  li 
Bot  either  too  much  ur  tu'i  litiln  aub- 
dividMl,  requiring  silher  that  great 
estate!  ihould  ho  brohi'n  duim,  or 
ibat  imiill  onci  ahcmlrl  b<i  bi>ii;^ht  up 
and  coniolidiLtcd.  To  uiilic  Iniiil  an 
•BBilj  Itauift'nihlo  a%  Ht.ii  k,  wimld  bo 
uneuTthc  prcatculecimuniiral  improTe- 
ment*  which  could  bo  U'»lua'<^  on  a 
country;  and  baa  b-'cn  sbovn,  asuin 
and  agnin,  to  have  uu  iii»tt|vra1ilK 
difliruhy  aitendinc  it. 

Ucsulea  the  einlUnne  or  d.Wls 
that  briiing  to  the  law  nndjuilii;  ilun- 
tif  acounlry  aa  osyntfin  ot  um»ai- 
nenta   for  attaining  direct  practical 

•  lari  WnttoiT'i  recent  let  »  a  na- 
terial  utitmtidB  or  thia  fruraiu  defKt  in 
Eil^iih  law,  and  wiU  jkAMj  lead  Ic  far- 


ends,  much  alao  depend*,  even  in  an 
ecoDoiDicol  point  of  view,  upon  the 
mor.il  inHucncei  uf  the  law.  Kiiongh 
haa  been  laid  in  a  fonni>r  place,t  on 
the  degree  in  whicli  both  the  indm- 
trial  and  all  olhcr  combined  o|iera- 
tioDH  or  mankind  depend  for  q^ciency 
on  Iheir  being  able  to  rely  on  one 
another  for  probity  and  lidolity  to 
en^gementa ;  from  which  we  nee  how 
gnjatly  even  the  economical  pr««peri^ 
:ountry  is  liable  to  he  atlected,  \n 


.nnhing  ii 
ilber  in  lea 


ler  inlcgrity  and  tnutwQrthinega,  or 
the  contrary  qualitiea,  are  encouraged. 
The  laweveryvhere  oatenalblyliiToim 
at  least  pecuniary  honeaty  and  tha 
ruith  of  contnicts;  bnt  if  it  altonb 
facililid  fur  evadiiij;  thoau  obligntiona, 
by  trick  and  chiciiniry,  or  b^  the  oa- 
acnipaloua  use  of  lirhes  in  lOstitutinK 
uigust  or  roiuiting  just  litiKstioni  u 
there  are  waya  and  nieana  by  which 
periuni  mar  attain  tbeendi  of  mguenr, 
under  the  apparent  auncllon  of  the 
law;  to  thai  extent  the  law  ia  demo- 
ralizing, even  in  recant  to  pecuniary 
iiili';pily.  Aud  aut-n  cawa  an-,  nn> 
fort uo.ilclr.frequeutunili-r  the  Ki^iah 
lyali'ni.  If,  aguin,  the  law,  br  a  mia- 
plactd  indulgence,  proiecis  idfcneas  m 


victuei,  la  unJavuuruble.  Wbcn  tha 
lav,  by  ita  own  diipcuaaliona  and  in- 
junctiiou,  establiiihes  lujusiiije  between 
individual  aod  iudividiiul ;  as  all  law* 
di  which  recc^jniiiu  any  lorai  ofniai'eiy  ; 
u  the  laws  ol  all  cuunlriva  do,  though 
not  all  in  (ha  aamn  de{.ice,  in  reapect 
to  the  family  ivlatii.iis;  and  a«  lh« 
laws  of  many  countries  do,  thou^  in 
still  mora  unequal  di'jp'es,  aa  between 
rich  and  pnor ;  the  eltcct  on  the  moral 
if  (he  people  ia  itill  nioie 
But  tucau  lul'Jecti  intro- 

and  di'i'prr  ihnn  thuw  uf  political 
imy,  that  1  only  admn  to  them 
ler  not  to  pas*  whoily  uuiioliced 

thinpi  tuperior  in  iuipoilance  to  thoan 


hi.hTt^t"' 


t  »*p™.  p.  M. 
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CHAITEK  IX. 


THE   8AME   BUDJECrT   COHTINCED. 


§  1 .  Uavikg  spokrn  tliiiH  far  of  the 
rftcctfl  pn>ilncc(l  by  the  cxcellencrH  or 
(lef(*L't(i  uf  t}ie  gciii.'nil  ByNtciii  uf  tlio 
luw,  I  bhall  now  touch  upon  those  rr- 
Miltiu);  fn>m  tlie  special  character  of 
particular  pnrtH  of  it.  As  a  8(>h-ction 
mubt  Ih>  nia<lo,  I  Hhall  confine  niyKi>lf 
ti)  a  few  Icadinp;  topics.  The  ]>ortiouH 
of  the  civil  law  of  a  country  wliich  are 
of  must  iniitortance  economically  (next 
to  thuM'  which  detennine  the  status  of 
tlie  laUiunT,  as  Biave.  nerf,  or  free), 
are  thoM>  relating  to  the  two  subjects 
of  Inheritance  and  (.\)nlract.  Of  the 
law«  relating  to  contract,  none  arc 
more  im|)ortaut  ecouoniically  than  the 
laws  of  (mrtncrHliip,  and  thoHe  of 
insolvency.  It  hanjions  that  on  all 
these  three  point m,  tiiere  is  juht  gnmnd 
for  condf  nining  tunue  of  the  pnivisious 
of  the  EngliHh  law. 

With  regnnl  to  Inheritanre,  I  have, 
in  an  early  chapter,  considered  the 
general  principlen  of  the  subject,  and 
f«U£:,ir«'st<Ml  ^\li;it  npjH'ur  tn  mr  to  be, 
j)Ulliiii:  all  j>n-.jnili»rs  ajiarl,  tin'  best 
iii}<j»«i.sitii»iis  whii'h  tin*  lawcmiM  adopt. 
In  rdoiii  III"  bcfjucst  as  the  p-in-ral 
nilr.  but  liniitiMl  by  two  things;  first, 
llial  it  tlM'i*.'  arc  dt'scrndants,  \\\ut^ 
lM.'iiiL:  unable  to  providr  for  thcniMdvcs, 
would  lieconir  burtlM'n.»*onn'  to  the 
btatc.  the  e(juivalcnt  of  whatever  the 
state  would  acc<ird  to  thrni  whould  be 
rcsrrvcd  Ironi  the  property  for  their 
bt.-nilit :  and  nerondly,  that  no  one 
piirM^n  hliould  be  permitted  to  acquire 
by  inheritance,  more  than  tho  amount 
of  a  moderate  indepeutlencc.  In  case  of 
intestacy,  the  whole  proj)ertytoes<-luat 
to  the  Ktate :  which  slmuld  be  bound 
to  nuikt^  a  juht  and  reasonable  pro\i- 
Minn  for  tlchccndants,  that  is,  such  a 
pri>vision  as  the  parent  or  aneestor 
ouu'ht  to  have  mad«'.  their  einnm- 
Ktames,  eapaeities.  and  nrnde  of  brin^- 
ini,'  lip  bfiui;  c«insiilered. 

'i'b«'    laws   of  inheritance,  however, 
have  pr<.»bably  several  pharics  of  im- 


provement to  go  through,  bdm  ide» 
HO  far  removed  from  prvMOt  nodes  of 
thinking  ^ill  be  taken  into  HnoM  ooq- 
sideration:  and  as,  amoo^  the  Tcoog- 
nised  modes  of  detcrminuig  the  nc- 
cettsion  to  property,   some  nnt  he 
letter  and  others  worse,  it  is  ntceirr 
to  consider  which   of  them  dnuiu. 
the  prefen^nce.      As  an  intennediatt 
course,  therefore,  I  would  reoammeni! 
tho  extension  to  all  propertr,  of  tlie 
presi'nt    English   law  of   inheritucr 
allecting  personal  property  (freedoB  of 
ber^uest,  and,  in  caRo  of  intestacy,  e({iul 
division] :  except  that  no  rights  ihonU 
be  acknowledged    in   collaterals,  and 
that  the  property  of  those  who  biTc 
neither  dcM'cndant.s    nor   ascendants, 
and  make  no  will,  should  eschfat  to 
the  htate. 

The  laws  of  existing  nations  dmate 

j  from   th(>Ke   maxims   in  two  opposite 

>  way.x.     in   Knglaml,    and  in  taiotX  of 

I  the  i'ouutrics  where    the  intiuence  of 

I  fi'U<lality  iw  still  felt   in   the  law>,  -^-r 

ot'  the  objects  aiiuid  at   in  nvf^ct  :•• 

'■  land  ami  oth»r  immoveabl.'  jin'|»-wn}.i^ 

I  to  keep  it  together   in  larjJTO  masst?: 

i  acce'rdin;rly,  in    cas«.'S   of  intestacy,  i: 

passes,    ^ancrally    Kpeakiui;   ;for    tli- 

looal    custom   e.f  a    lew    places  is  d;t- 

ferent'^.    exelnsivily    to    tlh'   eldi*'"!  fi^T. 

An«l  tbon.ich  the  rule  of  j»rimogoiiin:T*' 
is   not   binding   on    testator*,  who  ir 
England  have  nominally  the  power  u!* 
l>«'queatbing   their    j»r<nK,'iiy    a<  iliL-y 
])lease,  any  propnetor  may  so  eX'?r»:iv* 
this  power  as  to  deprive*  his  succo.'te:or< 
of  it,  by  entailing  tno  proi»erty  on  one 
l)articular    line    of    hia    descendants: 
whi«h,    besides    preventing    it    ('xr.i 
passing  by  iuhentancc   in  any  oili.r 
than    the    proscribed   niannt^r,   is  at 
ti-'uiled     witli    tho    incidental    coiw 
jpience   of  precluding    it    tWjm   bi  i:  - 
sold  ;  hince  eaeh   succesbivc  jmiso^  :. 
having  only  a  life  interest   in  ih^-  }•:■ 
jKnty,   cannot  alienate  it  for  a  Ion.::  : 
pcric»d   than   his   own    life,     la  s".:*) 


INHEBITANCB. 
tttber  coiintrieii,  iiich  u  France,  the 
lav,  on  tha  vontrarf,  conipcli  diviuon 
of  inhcritancca ;  not  only,  in  cn>«  of 
iDtcBtDCT,  Bhariiie  the  pr(>]>crt}',  both 
real  ■nil  pcnoiul,  cqajilly  &niotiK  all 
till-  chiJJrtn,  or  (if  Ihfre  are  no 
children)  anioBg  all  reliitivei  in  the 
•Bine  degree  of  propinquity  ;  bot  also 
not  rotogniiirg  any  power  of  boqiii-at, 
or  rci'ogiiisiag  it  over  only  ■  liioited 
portioa  of  the  property,  tho  reniaiiidor 
being  nit|jcut«d  to  coiupulrwry  equal 
diTicioD. 

Neither  of  them  tjiitemii,  I  appn^ 
hMiil,  *•■  introducnt,  or  in  perka^ 
naintaincd,  in  the  couniricn  wlii'tii  it 
eziiti,  from  any  genrni)  coiiiideratinn* 
of  justice,  or  any  foresight  of  econnmi- 
«■!  GOUK^uoncrii,  Imt  chieHy  frcmi  poli- 
tical motiVM ;  in  Ihx  one  ease  lu  keep 
vp  large  helvJilary  ibrtancH,  and  a 
landed  aristocracy ;  in  the  other,  to 
Ineak  these  down,  and  prevent  their 
reiurrection.  The  Erst  object,  as  an 
wni  of  national  policy,  1  conceive  to  be 
eminently  nndrbirablo:  with  regard  to 
the  lecond,  I  have  piiinled  out  whut 
aeema  to  nic  abctlcrnimleorattnining 
it.    The  merit,  nr  demerit,  however,  of 


detwrtoKiit  uf  that  icienco  which  is 
kere  treated  of.  Kitch  of  the  two 
■jralenis  i«  a  real  and  efficient  inatm- 
ment  for  the  purjioae  intended  b^  it ; 
but  each,  aa  it  appean  to  me,  achieves 
IbBt  pniposa  at  tlio  cost  of  much  mis- 

I  2.    There  arc  two  arguments  of 
an  Monomieal   chnmcter,  which  are 
urged  in  fatuurotprimugenitiire.  Ono 
b,  Ibe  stimulus  applied  to  the  inditMry 
■Bd  ambition  of  vonngcr  children,  by 
leaving  them  to  be  the  an-ltitecta  uf 
thotr  own  fortunes.      This  ailment 
waa  put  ^  Vi.  .lohtuion  in  a  manner 
mott  fiircilde  than  cunipliiuentnry  to 
an  heredilnry  arintncrui-y,  wlirn  hi-  i-aid, 
llj-  way  of  recnmmtniiulion  nf  i^imc 
■ctiituie, llial '' ""    *"  "  '"'         ' 
ID  a  buily." 
feDdrriifatiiiln 
ho  the  person  to  aaaerl  tli 
■acb   a  fortune  ■)   takct  uwey  any 
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to  activity  and  Bireni!;tli  of  mind;  in 
the  present  atato  of  education,  how- 
ever, the  propoMtion,  with  aome  allow- 
ance fur  eiaj^ration,  may  be  admitted 
to  bo  true.  But  whatever  force  thi'P- 
is  in  the  argument,  counts  in  fiivoiir  ot' 
timitine  the  eldest,  as  well  as  all  tlu- 
other  childtT'n,  to  a  mere  provision,  iinil 
dispensing  with  even  the  "  one  fool" 
whom    Dr.   Jolinion   was    willing    to 

pemicions  to  the  rharaeter,  one  docs 
not  see  why,  in  ardor  (o  withhold  the 
poisi)n  from  iho  jnninr  memben  of  a 
litmily,  there  should  bo  no  way  but  to 
unite  all  their  separate  potions,  and 
adminiiter  thnm  in  the  largest  poasibto 
done  to  one  selected  victim.  It  CDnmt 
be  neceB3.iry  to  inllict  this  great  evil  on 
the  eldeat  son,  for  want  of  knowing 
what  else  to  do  with  a  Urge  forton" 


the  efTpcl  ofprimr 
ing indtiBtry,  asd 
on  the  pOTcrty  of 


it  indispensable  to  the  activity  a..  _ 
energy  of  the  liive,  that  there  should 
ho  a  huge  drone  here  and  thrn-i  to  im- 
press the  working  bees  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  ailvantnges  of  honey.  "  Their 
inferiority  in  pmnt  nf  wealth,"  nays 
Mr.  M'Cnlloch,  apenkingof  tlie  yoongcr 
children,  "and  their iteaire  to  escape 
fniin  this  lower  station,  and  to  attam 
to  the  same  level  with  Uieir  elder 
brothers,  inspires  them  with  an  enci^ 
■ml  vi);oiir  tliey  cuuM  not  otherwtso 
feel  Hut  the  advnntage  of  prewrving 
lar^e  estates  fmrn  being  frittere{l  down 
liv  a  ai-heme  of  e<)ual  d'  '  ' 

children  o 

niiiremally  the  standard  of  competence, 
and  gives  new  force  to  the  springs 
whlcb  set  indualiy  in  motion,  laa 
manner  of  living  aninng  the  great  land- 
Ionia  ia  that  in  which  every  one  is  am- 
bitious of  being  able  to  indidge ;  anil 
fbnl  !  their  habits  of  expense,  though  some- 
times injurious  to  themtelvrH,  act  as 
powerful  incentives  to  the  ingenuity 
uud  ent<  rjirisc  of  the  other  elaiws,  who 
tliiiik  their  turtunei  suBicicnlly 


Ibrexertion,  is  gem-rully  fatal    ample,  imlcss  they  will  enable  them  to 


r 


BOOST.   CHAFZKBIZ.   |S, 

the  lich»«t     vmr  nis  ■! 


A  bf  them,  I  mpprelwnd  to 

~'~ta  of  eomplrto  aqnnlitr  of 

''  not  be   fkTiiurable  to 

..       fia  tlM    inora> 

«Ith.  8paakingcfth«mH>,il 
n  of  wMlth  M  c/ mo>4  otbir  di 
tion-of  talaot,  knowMxth  Tirl 
thrt  thM  iriw  alrauly  Ure,  or  think 
tlM^  hat*.  M  SMKb  of  It  u  tWr  nei^ 
1mh%  i>1D  Mldom  ncrt  tlwiiiwlvn  < 
M^ofa*  man.  But  it  U  not  ther«foi . 
MCMnrj  that  Mciatjr  •UooU  provide  ■ 
•ct  «f  pancM  witli  luge  fortnnci,  to 
fidfl  tlU  Mcial  du^  of  ttudinu  to  Iw 
iMkad  tli  witk  eniT  and  mdmintig^ 
H  Um  apiriDB  patr.     Tba  Ibrtanaa 


««nird  a  Isrtane,  than  bj  the  men 
ri|^  of  imMbodr  who  poMMM  ods  ; 
find  iliF  fonner  is  occubbotIIj  an  ei- 
UDiplc  n<  pruili'iics  and  frugality  as  Kcll 
iiB  industry,  nliilft  the  Utter  much 
oHennr  BctK  an  I'XiimpIc  nf  profu^G  ex- 
peniie,  whirh  KpreaJn,  nilli  jNtmitioiig 
cfliTl,  lo  tba  very  ulaas  on  wbntn  tUo 
NKbl  or  riulifi  in  suppi>«ed  to  havo  hi 
lenflicinl  an  infliionrp,  nsmely,  tboso 
nbnao  weaknciu  of  mititi,  and  luatc  lur 
oMi'nln(i"ii,  niako  ''  llie  iiplradour  uf 
tbc  rirhrsl  Inndlorda"  allrect  tlicm 
villi  tlic  most  potent  iip«ll.  In  Ame- 
rica tlicro  are  faw  or  no  heredilaiy 
Ibrtannn;  yet  indiiatrtHi  energy,  and 
tbe  ardonr  of  nccumiilalion.  are  nut 
mppusuil  to  be  pnrticulurly  boekvard 
in  (bat  part  of  rbe  worlit.  When  a 
conntry  tina  nnie  fairly  entered  into 
tbe  induRtrial  career, 'nbich  is  tlie 
principal  occupation  of  the  modem,  m 
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';■"£:;■{. 


PUUical   EnHKwy,    rd. 


tHiichaU'.. 


br  w!         _._. 

11  ttAbitiuJIy  aetm 

iinple  ■n'Fvrity  fnr  iWr  iatK  '. 

nilh  !iiflrici<:nl  jplwalj  tii 

Ji  to  the  Jeeper  esMairariitq^ 

dift'iudoauf  wiutltb,  ivlMltiltl 

ulinn,   i)   detinibhi'aDd  thrt 

'  irhalcuKinc  state  of  ■ocutf  ik 

.  in   whifh    IniiueBM  l(*MM. : 

.-•wa  b(  a  few  and  cumMta. 

I    ill    ohich  the   pcU^ 

"[  ■  ft  p  .BscM  aii  ar*  c«bJ 

0.   in.Hierate  cnapMen, 

i\  li<i|Hi  ti I mequin i  Inib 

f.'.i.-c,  uoly  to  (bDW.hl^ 

.1^  J,  un.  HKial   |iiafii»i 

iii'xta  ,>f  tbou^  d^ 

|<[ini>>gei)ita,te,  frqn  Ifari^ 

II. .11)  prmnlgalad  !■  0^ 


IV  ollur  ccoMHuod  wpi^lL 
&«onr  of  p(UM«eiiilDM,  kw  wU 
nfeienoe  to  hided  nrnMtt.  « h 
oontraded.  lUt  iha  I^VJUIv 

iuberitanee*  equatlj,  or  vtt  IK  1^ 
proach  to  equality,   anui^  dgHm, 

promotes  the  an^tiviMon  ol  land  iW» 
IKjitious  too  bniall  to  nrioiit  .rf  king 
^^_^  .  t  .    mil  n^'oooiniaiinei; 


„  ieh  a 


'"'Jf 


lich  aU  tb> 


rMM  tacanl  ty  DmOi, 


ith  (bat  on  « 

Iheorenia    of    potilicaj    r , 

fiiiiiinded.     It  .iBsumci  tbivt  niankiad 

eeneral   will  balutualty   act  ia  I 

nncr  opposed  to   their  inuuediata 

and  obriiiua  pecuniary  intercat.    F» 

livi-iim  oftbc  inheritance  doe*  u( 

H.vBiily  imply  diriaiou  of  the  land; 

ivliich  nmy  be  bold  in  common,  a*  il 

uiifrtquently  tbe  case  in  Fraocs 

bel^um;  or  may  become  the  nre- 

perly  ol    one   of   the   coheirs,   beus 

chained  with  tbe  sbarcsof  the  otho) 

by  way  of  morlffage ;  or  ibey  may  sd 

ouir  gUt,  nnd  divide   tbe  prooHJL 

hi^i  the  division  of  the  land  kodIJ 

I  diuiiiiiah  its  proiioi'tivn  power,  it  is  tba 

I  direct  interest  of  ihe   Iiein  to  adnl 


IHHERITANCE. 


la  of  tkcie  Amngementi.  Sup- 
bowBtcr,  what  the  ai^maut 
^  that  either  from  legal  diScul- 
from  thoir  own  iIupuliCj  aod 
fm,  tfaej  woold  not,  if  \el\  to 
Ini,  obej  tha  dietntea  □[  thia 
intereat,  but  waiilJ  inaiat  upon 
uji  the  land  bodilj  into  ei^ual 
wilh  the  effect  ot  Jmporeniib- 
[iiMliea  ;  thia  would  be  an  ob- 
to  a  Uw  luch  aa  exists  in 
irfoompalaaiydiviaion.  butcui 
"eaaon  why  teaUtera  ahould  be 
iflfii  from  eivrcieiiig  the  right 
eatin  general  coaformitf  to  the 
equality,  aince  il  would  alvava 
leir  power  to  protido  thnl  the 
.  of  uia  inheritHDt-o  ahould  take 
ithout  dividing  tiio  land  itsolf, 
le  attempta  of  the  ndvocalea  of 
initore  la  mike  out  a  caaa  by 
«iD>t  the  custom  of  ei^oal  din- 
n  equally  abortive,  baa  boon 
n  a  tonner  place.  In  all  coon- 
r  parts  of  cniiiilrii^a,  in  nhit-h 
nOD  of  inhcriluices  ia  accom- 
by  amall  hulilin;^  it  ia  becauaa 
oldinga  arp  ihe  general  lyiitem 
countiy,  eien  on  the  estatea  of 

B  a  atroDg  case  of  social  utility 
mada  ont  for  pHmogenitnre,  it 
aofficicntly  condemned  bv  the 

priBciplea  of  juaticB  ;  being  a 
liituictiuu  in  the  treatment  of 
■aoo  and  of  another,  grounded 
ID  an  accident.  There  is  no 
Wrefore,  to  moke  out  any  cajio 
oniical  eiil  agaitui  primi^ni- 
Bcch  a  case,  however,  and  a 
nmg  one,  may  ba  made.  It  ia 
'al  effect  of  primogeDitara  to 
be  landlorda  ■  needy  claaa. 
cctofthe  inntilution,  or  custom, 
tep  the  lanil  logelbcr  in  lai^ 

and  tbia  it  comiiiDnlj'  accom- 
:  but  the  legnl  propnetnr  of  a 
lomain  is  not  ueccasarily  the 
de  owner  of  the  whole  income 
t  yielda.   It  is  ueually  charged, 

genrratioD,  with  proviaioni  tor 
n  children.  It  ia  often  charged 
ire  heavily  by  the  imprudent 
itmre  of  tbe  prnprieior.  Great 
nera  are  generally  improviilcnt 

rapcBMi;  they  life  up  to  their 


incomea  when  at  the  highest,  and  if 

any  changa  of  eiremnitaucaa  diminiahot 

fore  they  make  np  their  minik  to  re- 
tnnch.  Spendthrifta  in  other  claiaei 
are  mined,  and  diiappear  from  aocietir ; 
but  the  ipendlhrift  landlord  usnajly 
holds  faet  to  hia  bmd,  even  when  h« 


fiimily,  ' 

cuatom  ik  primiigeaiture,  iodispoaes 
the  owner  to  aclt  a  part  in  order  to  set 
free  the  Tomatnder;  their  apparent  are 
therefore  habitually  greater  than  ihoir 
real  meani,  and  they  ars  nmier  a  per- 
petual temptation  to  proportion  their 
tipeDditure  to  the  former  rather  than 
to  tbo  latter.  From  such  cansea  aa 
Ihese,  in  almost  all  cnuntriea  of  great 
landownera,  tbe  majority  of  landed 
eatatea  ate  deeply  mortjpigod;  and 
instead  of  having  capital  to  spare  for 
improroments,  it  reqmrea  all  the  in- 
creased value  of  land,  caused  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  wealth  and  papa- 
lalion  iif  the  coontiy,  to  prcwrvo  UM 
elasB  from  being  impareriabad. 


Toai 


t  thia  i: 


was  had  to  the  c< 

entails,  whereby  the  order  of  au 
was  irrevocably  fixed,  and  each  hoUer, 
having  only  a  life  inlereat,  was  unabU 
to  buriben  hia  snccessor.  The  Iniu) 
thus  passing,  free  from  debt,  into  tba 
poKsebsion  of  tbe  heir,  tho  family  could 
not  be  mined  by  tbo  improvidence  al 
ila  existing  representative,  llie  eoo- 
Domical  evlla  ariaitig  from  this  dispo- 
sition of  pcnpcrty  were  partly  of  the 
same  kind,  partly  different,  but  on  the 
whole  greater,  than  those  arising  &oa 
primogeniture  alnnc.  The  poaaessor 
could  not  DOW  min  his  auccessurs,  bat 
he  could  still  min  liimselr :  ha  was  not 
at  all  more  likely  than  ia  the  fonner 
case  to  have  tbe  meant  necemary  Sat 
improving  tba  property :  while,  eves  if 
helud,  he  wwi  .tiU  less  hkely  to  am- 

Sy  them  lor  that  purpose,  when  tba 
,eGt  was  to  accrue  to  a  persanwhom 
the  entail  made  tnJcpendont  of  him, 
while  he  had  probably  younger  chil- 
dren to  ptDvide  for,  in  wins*  btoarhft 


emld   not   i 


.  ii>i|K<   thp 

Wbib  thui  diMbled  (rom  brine  bim- 
■olf  HI  hnprorer,  ncilher  could  be  kU 
itn  Mlate  to  Kunebodj  who  wonld ; 
dnoe  enta!!  preclades  ulirnttion.  In 
genenl  ba  bu  sTm  beeo  imkbt*  to 
snat  Inm  bejond  the  tnm  of  his  own 
ub ;  "  far,"  i^i  BUckftone,  "  if  nicfa 
Immi  bad  bMU  TBlid,  tkon,  mulCT  cover 
of  lobfi  iMtei,  tk  wnw  miebt  bare 
bMD  TittnaUf  dinDbsrited;"  and  It 
ha*  bMB  iMcetMiT  in  OrMt  Britain  to 
nUl  faj  rtatnta,  iba  rigour  of  antaib, 
fa  OMtr  to  aUonr  aitlier  of  kog  leMei, 

tbe  MpMkM  of  Ilia  Mtate.  It  maj  ba 
•dd*d  thai  tiw  b«ir  of  «Bt4ll,  being 
MMmd  of  MOCMdin;  to  tbe  familj 

and  bemg  *«m»  ol  tliii  from  hii  ear- 
lieat  7e«rL  hM  maeb  more  than  tbe 
ordiurj  ebaneaa  of  growing  np  idle. 


BOOKT.    CBAFTEBIX.   |  4. 

the   Mlate. 


'   charg 


ISaripated,  ud  fnfligate. 

Ib  EasUnd  tb*  power  ef  entdl  ii 
IDora  Hitttttd  brUw,  than  in  Scotland 
nd  fa  moat  other  cosntrle*  when  it 


e  «  twenlT'i 


BttainiDg  the  age  at  twenliT' 

rntail  eipirea,  and  the  land  becomes  iiiii 
nbnolule  ]iniporty.  An  onlatP  may  in 
thii  manner  iic  tranamitted  tl>n>nj;b  a 
son,  or  a  aon  and  grandson,  liTinft  when 
the  deed  in  eieculed,  to  en  unborn 
child  of  that  grandsDn.  It  lies  been 
maintained  that  this  power  of  cnlail  is 
not  eefficientl;  eilensive  to  do  anT 
miKhief:  in  Imlh, liowcvrr,  it  iamuch 
larger  than  it  seems.  Entails  lerv 
rare!]'  expire  ;  the  lirat  bctir  of  entail, 
whoa  a!  a^,  joins  with  tbe  existing 
poBseaeor  in  rtsetlling  the  trtnte,  so 
aa  to  prolong  tlie  entail  for  a  further 
term.  I^rge  propertiee  Iherefbiv,  are 
rarely  free  lor  an;  cansiderable  perinfl, 
from  the  restrainta  of  a  strict  settle- 
ment; tbongh  the  mischief  is  in  one 
respect  mitigated,  since  in  tbe  renewal 
of  the  sefllemcnt  for  one  rtiore  genera- 
tion, the  estBle  is  nsnally  charged  with 
a  proiiston  for  joonger  children. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  the 
best  aystcm  of  landed  property  in  that 
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ol|}eo<  <'  x^"!' 

rrc:    paam^HiAr 

fioBbandto.  ),:. 

d  «b!^  £mr  <^ 

befoandt«^^U 

niliswntb  ^tUbtS 

oSaragieakr  >.i 

m  for  tbe  Uad,  tha 

tbevafawof.h. 

iH-ome  drawnftumil 

by  ha  «tatm,^ 

po«»50c.     nb  tl 

OOllTMitMtn.;. 

nlofomB-aldp-. 

pariT,  vhM  is  a 

f  Und  ■orioTsd  (DP 
d  held  fadnataU 

the  fnconHvliich  it  iiiraTds.     Vbrt- 

nmUdSmtt  the  »>)«  of  lud.tals 

tOBMkait  •  a- 

aent  Ibr  tbe   c 

Mbtntcti  Aeni  i 

BOt  only  hat  ^nln 

1  this  efled.  bnlni. 

isn^'h- 

The  desire  to  Imp 
Urge  muHu,  frnaa 

powerofbeqiuat  to  ma 
and  ccmpeta  the  eqnal 


perty  among  t 

me,  though  on  different  gToands,  aln 
very  seriously  oljcctionable.  Theoilr 
reason  tor  recociiising  in  the  cbilinB 
an^-  claim  at  all  lo  more  than  a  pco- 
viiiion,  niffieient  to  Inuncb  then  in  life, 
and  en:ible  tbcni  to  find  a  livelihood, 
is  grounded  on  the  expreeeed  or  p»- 
soined  wish rf the  parent;  whoaeclua 
to  dispose  of  what  is  actually  his  owe, 
cannot  bo  set  asiiie  by  any  pntentiiBS 
of  others  to  receive  what  is  not  thdra. 
To  control  tbe  rightful  owner's  liberty 
of  gilt,  by  creating  in  tbe  children  • 
legal  right  sujicrior  to  it,  ie  to  port- 
pnno  a  real  claim  to  an  imaginary  om. 
To  this  great  and  paramnnnt  ol^edioe 
to  the  law,  numcrons  eecondary  oera 
may  be  added.  Desirable  a*  it  ia  thsl 
the  pnreiit  should  treat  the  cfaildrei 
with  im partiality,  and  not  make  si 
eldest  son  or  a  favonrite,  impartiil 
division  is  not  always  aynonjnifas 
with  equal  diviw'on.  Some  of  tltocluT- 
drcn  may,  without  fault  of  their  oiu, 
be  less   capable   than  othen  «f  po- 


-vidilg  (or  Uwmnelvei :  tnme  nay,  bj 
iitlier  meatii  than  their  own  eicTtionx, 
b*  drud;  proTidod  for;  and  iuipnr- 
tislil;  DUJ  therefore  require  Ihat  the 
mle  oliKrvBd  nhould   uut   bo  one   nf 

XilitJ,  but  of  gompeniuition.     Even 
n  equality  ii  the  objn-l,  (lieri-  iito 

than  the  inflexible  nilci  by  whicli  luv 
mnat  neoewarily  prrieeed.  If  one  of 
Ibe  cabeirs,  being  of  a  qunrrelsomo  nr 
litt|;ioui  djBpaHitioni  itotid^  upon  h\i 
nlmoet  righta,  tbc  Inir  cannot  malce 
-equitable  Bdjuitnirnt* ;  it  ciuinot  ap- 
portiim  the  pmpcrty  u  levnia  beit  fi>r 
tha  collectite  intemt  of  oil  enncnrneil ; 
if  ttnra  afu  Mnml  parvclx  of  land, 
.and  tbe  hein  cannot  a^'reo  Hbont 
tbeir  Talae,  the  law  cannot  givo  a 
pveel  to  eorU,  but  crery  neparate 
parcel  moRt  be  uitlicr  put  up  to  wile  or 
diTided:  if  there  ii  a  residence,  or  a 
park  or  plcaiure-i'rouad,  wbicb  would 
IM  deiitrayed,  u  audi,  by  KulHliviaian, 
it  niuit  be  sold,  perbapH  a1  a  crcnt  oa- 
crifica  both  of  money  and  ui  fcvling. 
Bnt  what  llie  law  koM  not  dn,  the 
parent  could.  Ity  mcana  nf  ilic  liberty 
«f  bequit,  all  theoe  pointi  might  liu 
datmiuDed  according  tu  reiuoti  aiid  Ihe 
Unwral  iDlcieat  of  the  persona  con. 
cenud  1  and  the  spirit  of  (be  piinciplo 
«f  equal  diiiuiin  might  be  thu  better  i>b- 
■crrcd,  becaiue  (ht^  tralator 
cipatad  from  ila  h'tler. 
winld  not  then  be  neceaasry,  a*  under 
the  compalsnry  avateni  it  ia,  thiil  the 
law  ihoiihl  interTi-re  aiilliorilativelj  in 
the  coucema  ofiDdividunli,  nut  only  on 
ttu  oecnrrencD  of  ■  death,  but  thniuKh- 
oat  life,  in  order  to  guard  afiainvt  tlia 
aUtunpti  of  parejiti  to  fruBtnto  Iho 
leffol  claimi  of  their  beira,  under  colour 
W  eilla  and  ullier  alit 
In  conclusion;  i 
portT  ahould,  I  con 
to  dupoae  by  will  of  every  port 
but  not  to  dctermin    '' 
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greater  bindrance  to  alienation  than 
any  com  of  joint  ownenbip,  eince  the 
canMnt  of  psTwna  actually  in  eziitenco 
ii  all  that  would  be  neceuaiy  for  any 
now  arrangcmaut  reipeoling  the  pro- 
perty. 

3  0.  From  the  lubjeot  of  Inherit- 
ance I  now  paaa  to  that  of  Conlracle, 
and  among  thcae,  to  the  important 
nubj'ect  of  tbe  Litwa  of  Partuenhip. 
How  much  of  good  or  evil  depends 
npon  Iheao  lawn,  and  how  important  it 
ia  that  tbe^  aliould  be  tlio  beat  pna- 
kihle.  ia  evident  to  all  who  recogniac 
in  tbc  eilennion  of  the  coJiporativr- 
principle  in  the  larger  aenae  of  the 
terra,  tlio  great  ei'onomical  neceuity 
of  modem  indaatrv.  Tlie  progresa  of 
tlip  produclivo  aria  requiring  that 
many  aorta  of  indnnlriar  occupation 
iliDuld  be  carriod  on  by  largiT  and 
larger  tapitnln,  lUo  prodnctivc  power  of 
induilry  muat  aufler  by  whatever  im. 
pedci  the  formation  of  Inrge  capitals 
thmugb  the  aggregation  (if  amaller 
'''iipitnli  of  the  rniniidte  magni- 
'  "Rw!  ownem,  do 

L'a,  exii.1  in  th.- 
necilfnl  nbunJance,  and  would  be  atill 
leM  nutncniuD  if  the  lawn  favoured  tlui 
diffuaioa  inatcad  nf  tlie  I'ouceittrutiiK. 
uf  properly :  wltili-  it  ia  moat  unde. 
eirable  tlint  all  ihnac  iinpmved  pro- 
ceaaca,  and  thoae  iiii-ani  of  efficiency 
luid  ccoiiiiniy  in  pmluctlon,  which  de- 
pend on  the  jmsaewion  of  large  fundi, 
abunld  l>e  monopoliea  in  the  lutnda  nf  a 
few  rich  iiidividuula,  tliroiigh  the  iliffi- 

'''     eijicrienccd  by  punoDi  of  mo. 


tudc,   bclonjring  l< 


derate  or  amall  n 
tli« 


poM-er  I  ; 
of  it, 

tCd'calh  uf 
di  who  were  living  when  Ifae  w;ill  wai 
made-  Under  what  reatricliuni  it 
dionld  be  allowablu  lo  U;<|Ui<atli  pro- 
perly to  one  perwin  for  lite,  with 


loniy  which  dirid<-a  aocieiy  abauktely 


BMiiidertu 

exiitence,  , 

geucral   legialatiou,   not  to    pvli 


,--i.ly  in 


I'ouiiled  by  tbuiiaandi  atut  thu  laxt  by 
mil  I  ion  a,  ■■  iMiillicr  fit  Cir,  nor  rapaUo 
of,  iuU'liuits  iluraliiin:  and  tbe  poui- 
liility  of  cbanpui;  tliia  ijntem  Ibr  on* 
ot'comlnnaliim  vitbont  ili-piiulenre,  Mid 
unity  rif  interuat  inatea<)  of  on;aniaeil 
hiwlility,  dejieode  allngellu-r  uimn  llm 
future  ilevclopment*  of  the  I'artncr^ip 
principle. 


T*t  then  H  toraalj  any 
likom  Ikm  da  not  Uin>«  gntt.  and  in 
Boat  «UF*,  iutentitnial  obMMJe*  IB  Um 
«^  OT  lbs  Ibmwiioa  oTmaj  ntimerofia 
partasnhtp.    Id  EogUnd  it  ii  absftdj 

mora  unaiie  pkrioan  ««,  nrmt^aUj 
•poaking,  vnlj  capable  of  Mgodiealioa 
Iv  the  Uonrt  of  Cbmnearj :  «)iicfc  !■ 
Wt«D  «pcne  Am  plicng  iDch  qr— ^' - - 
OTtif  (kpila  rfallLiriui 

•■•  af  <fa  4iv«tBnt  ^pvtni,    

ritWJMnoMtofBlJE'oimeiniiiTBlTB 
Aa  othwi  at  kb  flMHta  ID  tba 


iziety,  whkili  a 


mpuineaU  of 

L  wilbotrt  llwtr  luiTisg 

OBg  tbeDwIia  Tiaa 

■  bj  bnaking  op  Ibe 

ndei  lbiB,it  mjoired, 

■ntfl  latiir,  ■  wtMnila  act  oTtbt  lofM- 
klnmbaloraaajjointatockaawciatioa 
•onld  lagallj  eooititale  itaalf,  and  ba 
•Bpcnnnd  to  aot  ai  oca  bod^.  Bj  a 
•tatnta  pataad  a  fcw  ^aaia  ^o,  tfaii 
MceaMtf  iadoDtaon;  bat  Iba  atatDtt 
la  qaoatmi  i«  d«aoiib«d  br  competsDi 
aatWiliMBaa  "maia  of  ocnrunon,' 
gr>biGbtb^i^rtbattbam"DaTerwai 
■nb  an  inflictiM''  sa  panoM  ntmag 

•  Ur.  Cml  Fur,  lit  Coinm[HinT« 
the  Con.miftwoii'l'be'  'lL«  oTpIri^i 

tm?  iriM  uid"th!!t  l?i7*hDd'b'n.^n  ' 


Tcrji  rn  »r  Ih«  pHHiiu  vho  itiHild  tw  d»- 
povd  Is  rnpige  in  pKrlntrnhlpMof  ibiikind" 

'hai*  (iijidH  oT  ihn  tniih,  nsnu'l]'.  thiil 
Oa  dwiaioa  nf  qaMtion  uriiiiiig  uuncu 
(artnrn  ii  mlljr  iiu|meii«lilo. 

"  Do  thrr  not  know  Ibat  ono  partner  mir 
nb  ths  olbFr  niihont  tnj  piiBiiljIliiy  oT  hit 
•Ualoliw  Rilrmr  — The  Aict  it  no:  bat 
whtther  Ihtr  kHW  il  or  noI  t  ouAOt  Bodn- 
Ukf  la  IV- 


nrlnnvhip   ]«   nlnrd   in  Ibt 


MM  anj  aae  of  property,  lb  la*  «a* 
W*aM  Hoa  Ruon  ror  ttwatigJr- 
fa  Iho  Fay  of  th(  wallMlm 


few,  wbelbM-tbnh 

I rrlii  iiiBMhiriw. 

or  bbr);  ili  biiwl  ncrvBiib;  as)  h 
tbia  pmnt  ti,f  Kn^lish  iTambMiBB 
alanwntabk-disUTics&oiBtbt^MlMl  I 
ofperfectios.  '    ' 


pnrtnonbip,  Ihere  !■  ma  antaf  jrart- 

»t(ir'k  msotinlinn  which  until  ibe  MW 
ISriu  it  »Wluiely  diulloired.  'ni 
which  cuulil  onlr  be  cnl<«d  inlorDrt- 
r.nce  by  s  ^pci-ini  act  eilher  of  theltfi* 
Istnpp  or  >if  (lie  crown.  I  nxaii,  na>- 
ciatioiiH  Bi(h  limiled  lishilily. 

AsfwcimiiinB  with  limited  huliilih 
■rfofiHofciiulH:  in  one,  tbe  liaUlii; 
of  all  lie  partnera  ia  limited,  in  tfc 
other  that  of  scimo  of  ihem  ntAj.  TV 
firat  in  the  AnoT)™oiiB  Socirtr  of  tl>« 
French  law.  nliich  in  JCnctnnri  %d 
nnlil  latelv  no  ntUcr  nnnic  lliiut  thai  d 
chiiriTUil  eiiiiipiiny:"  ineaninj: ibo*- 
by  a  jciinl-stmk  compniiy  whose  ihu*- 


bolilrr. 


by  n  elinrter  rmin  the  ci 


law  of  Pi 


Partaonhip  (1U1)>  PP-  8»-7. 


•nt  of  the  It^'d"'"™! 
Ptoml  f  semptfd  fiimi  nny  tiabililfbr 
tbs  debts  ol'  Ilia  concern.  Ivvood  tbt 
:  of  ihtir  wibwriptii'iis.  Tit 
[wtiea  of  limitpd  partncrehip if 
ii>vni  lo  the  Kremh  l;iw  uwlr 
lie  otcommandiU;  ofibia,  wW 

t  B«part,  Dt  npra,  p.  UT. 
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in  Englnd  i>  iHll  nnreeopiued  and 
niani,  1  ihall  (peak  prpsentl;. 

if  a  DBiDber  oTperaonBcbnoae  to  aa- 
MMaata  for  carryinf;  on  anj  opetalion 
of  MntmErce  or  mduBtrj,  aprecing 
■■liiim  thnawlrci  and  annnunring  to 
thoM  *i(h  wboiD  tbcT  deal  tbnl  th« 
■nmibtn  oTthe  anocialino  do  oot  un- 
dtttako  to  be  rctponiiblo  bejond  the 
■mount  ot  the  ■ubncribud  capital ;  U 
Aera  any  naxm  tbat  the  law  ihoulJ 
niae  (AgectioD*  to  this  pmoiedinf;.  and 
iboaM  inpnie  on  Ihcm  tbe  Dnliiiit(»d 
n^nnnbllitj  vhich  tha;  diKlalm? 
tar  whou  tnlie?  Not  fnr  tbat  of  tbe 
partnen  thennelvea;  for  it  is  Ihpj 
lAoDi  ilia  limitation  of  renpotiHibilily 
hntitfiti  and  prolccl^.  It  must  tben- 
fiira  ba  for  the  twke  of  thiid  partiet; 
MUDtlj,  ihost  icba  maj  hara  irnniac- 
tioDa  with  tin  awnclation,  and  to  wbnm 
ft  tnay  ran  in  drht  beyond  what  the 
vnbacribed  capital  aufticee  to  pay.  Bni 
Mobod;  ia  obli|;od  to  deal  with  tbe  aa- 
tooatton  ;  Btill  less  ii  any  one  oblif;ed 
to  girn  it  Qnliiniled  cifitit.  The  clusa 
of  pennni  with  vlium  FU>'h  ossocia- 
tkni  hare  dealings  nn?  in  j^nrral  pcr- 
fcrlly  capable  of  taking-  ran  of  them- 
■bItct,  and  ihero  aeemn  no  rennnn  tbnl 
tbe  lav  ahould  be  mov.  carctiil  of  llieir 
bternt  than  ihcy  will  IhcnuH'Irpi  be  ; 
prDviitrd  no  f&lw  mprr-wntalion  in  held 
oal,  and  they  are  aware  froin  the  finl 
vliat  Ihey  baTe  to  (rusl  to.  The  law 
b  wairontcd  in  rpqiiirinp:  fnim  all 
jriDt-atork  wwocialimis  wilh  limited 
*- ■'-'■' *  ""ly  that  tho  amount 


of  capilal  on  wh 
CHIT  on  buuneis 


*bouij  ; 


ifcr  b 


imleed,  with  cnmplotc  publicity, 
mch  ■  i«antn>inent  nuuM  be  necca- 
ikTv]  Imt  also  ibatauch  accnniilii  ahuiild 
ba  kept,  acceiiBible  ti>  indit-idiiala,  and 
IT  nocJf.;!.  published  tu  the  world,  as 
■ImII  nndcr  it  po^ible  to  aacertnin  nt 
•ny  lime  tho  txistin;;  atate  of  tbe 
cnmpniiy'K  alTnin,  and  lo  leani  wbelhcr 
lliii  capiint  wbii'h  it  the  m<Ip  Kccurily 
Ibr  tbe  criLiieciiieiita  into  which  thity 
«Dter,  atiil  >ub:<iat  iinim^Kiired :  the 
liJelily  of  BUtha('countiib.ins  t'"-''"'"' 
\lf  auflicicnt  penaltica.  Whi'u  ihc  hiw 
kai   thua  aftDnled  to    indiitJiinlit  all 


cumi-tanro!!  whioh  nnpht  to  enter  into 
thtir  prudential  calcuUliona  in  deaUnt; 
with  the  cornpany,  tbcre  i-eeiM  ni- 
more  need  for  interieting  with  indiii 
dual  Judgment  in  this  mrt  of  tranaac 
tiona,  than  in  any  olher  part  of  the 
prirate  bnainesi  of  lib. 

The  reaion  usually  arged  for  anch 
interfertn™  in,  ihiit  the  managera  of 
an  aisocialion  with  limited  reapooii- 
bility,  not  risking  their  whola  fortaneH 
in  the  oTenl  of  loea,  while  in  eaae  of 
gain  they  nii<;:ht  profit  lar^j,  are  not 
anfEcienlly  interested  in  eiertisinp 
due  circitmipettioii,  and  are  nndfr  tbi 
temptnlion  of  exposing  the  funds  of 
the  association  to  improper  haianli. 
^'  '     '  rell  ascertained  that 


obtain,  even  when  known  ti 
recklras  in  their  tnmMBCtions,  improper 
credit  In  an  extent  far  exceeding  what 
wonld  lie  given  to  companiBs  equally 
itl-eonducted  whose  cifditon  bad  only 
tbe  siibscribed  cnpitn)  to  raly  an.*  Tv 
whichever  aide  thii  Imlaneo  of  evil  in- 
clines, it  ia  a  comtidpnitlon  of  moru 
importance  to  the  aliaT«b<^en  them- 
trlvca  than  to  third  parties;  since, 
with  proper  securilies  for  publicity, 
the  capital  of  an  nasociaiion  with 
limiled  liability  could  not  be  en^:B|^ 
in  haianis  beyond  those  onlin;inly  in- 
cident to  the  business  it  carries  on, 
without  the  fact'K  being  known,  and 
IxToniing  the  subject  of  comments  by 
which  the  creilit  of  the  body  would  bn 
likely  lo  be  affected  in  quite  as  gnat 
a  degree  as  the  circumktnnces  would 

i'uBtity,  If,  nnder  socurilies  fiir  pab- 
ii'ity.  it  were  found  in  practice  that 
compfinii"*,  fiirmed  on  the  principle  ol" 
iin  iiniled  respon<<|l>i  itr,  were  mum 
skiliiiHy  and  more  i'anti<<niU'  managed, 
compLiiiies  with  liniiled  liability  wiialcl 
be  tmnble  to  mnintotn  an  oonni  romnc 
tilion  with  ihem:  and  wmid  therefon' 
rarely  be  formed,  unle>.4  when  snch 
liniiinlion  was  the  only  condition  on 
which  thu  necessary  nmoaut  ofcapitiil 
could  be  miscd :  and  in  that  case  it 
would  be  very  unn'OSfinabte  lo  sar  ibal 
their  Ibrmitlion  ought  tu  be  proTCUted. 
*  S«   tin    Kcport   already  i 


'■M.  -*'•  rL  V      CHAPTER  IX    f  6- 

-■■..-     -   -^T-.a-'-i^L  -hac     «*r-k  ti)r -nfitBiiAtka.  Thos  mil  bfiul 


:.^> 


''     I-  -jLi.    k  :^-.ni»»«i,   fair^ra,  of  the  capital  aid 

^-r«   \  ien«  in  th*«  -rarfe  of  the  aziOOTmooi 

"i-  -^  ■•'^  ■  looiVnr.  whii*?  all  is  CBCLitaia  and  m* 

V  -.ii  -v-ry  £3uw!i  ia  :ae  'nue  of  the  indinJoiI 

-    -r.zii    ai*  trailer.     Wai.:Ii  ,-,£  the  rro,  we  iroiiU 

:•■  TT  -Aii  -r    i*  Oak    the    rfsuier.    prejgnti   the   mnt 

•xr^  -r'j—:  ->   -  r.  -  in-  -^sr—  r.*  ravniinble  x«pe«:t,  or  the  srsst  gna- 

'-r"aj^:   r.^:   ▼-.:  ..  ir.   •■.■u-:^  iiuil  raritrr*!.  ij  the  view  .rf  thoK  vLotnde 


-;U    f      •     -      — *-- 

.       kT*-  -        -        "^ 


•ux    *    ■.".r-i-.-i    a   i:«  ".rtiiniitiri  Ja-     JOpjcnrftv    fa    whi-jk   hu    nSun  i» 


t>» 


ui  :•  ;  "a^:  i»t:v.  i    r  »a  pub-    «nu«it?A  an»i  w4i:«:h  h*  dcaret  toia- 
:  nn^ii. '.;.  as.    r  t  ni  a  nown     cmae.  the  rriTate  ira4<r  »  eu^bkd, 

.r:-.    ah:*    u::>.  iir.i     ;   7^  :-i7   .arital.     » '.onir  a^  his   ca:«i3eai  appean  prot- 


I  ji\. 


s,    v«>- 


i:'-;    n    la  .urie  pemixii,  to   ppniiace   imrrw^-sjcM  in  t»- 

!^i»-    ^    M.       »i  :••.:!!.   7iii.ii*c»-:   :n  jari  w  hia  !a>*aiSj  liar  exceeding  Ae 

;,e  -i^-'-ir  ic*  1  *-':s  M- Ti'i»;i  TfT  Jiiv  r^aiirr.  a;:ii  ti'is  to  <-siabIi$b  a  credii 

:>*■  *  ^  3«.t  :iwtiA?ii  bv  t&:ae  seans.    Wlj« 

•  A"«,;^    M.rl    ^a^^*■'♦   tt-iu   mde  !•  »»<**««    «Hx*Tir.     an-i    he    seea   himietf 

^:::i    . U'ii ■:■:•*;*»-'.  ■    *ii--»   -.::-»   -v-iC'ir.  tii'~:ir'»iie«i  wiia  bankraptcv.  tbe  woHd 

•'•..I.'-"    ■••■r  v3i  w.    -j-^    rr   '.y   ip.  :.•»«:!!   I.T'-irajit  .?f  h:*  o'^n  Jition,  tnd 

^^■x:^l.l::  n.  lm  •▼•■n  :j;ir  i.  -s  tv:'1»»  h**  ir^iia  oinisifLf  eaa'-I-eJ  to  o:^ntiac: 

.US'!   xr.> -'*i  ■'.  *'-a:     -•  ::i.-  i:::  ■::.:  ?["  ii.'.r*    :lir    '■•--.r.-i     ibe    j->>>iliiIirT  of 


«H'     :ii-  i:r  'ii-.p^  2ni  \  :-^\-z  'zu\i,:h  greater 
•rv     :;i.i.i  Uiii  ir^.-.s  ar.-;.ir.^td  wtilf  the 


•  ■T        Hindi's    :.;i'it:    'v-.ij   i:i»-:ii. 
■\-i.}   "rule  ■*■'■  1  t:i  uit  Q'Tii-  as  *•■  »•:■•■ 

.i.i    i;ra:ii  ""ul    ...'-rii.i:-.' n  :"  ::!■  -  "*«••  x  r:;i'^i:*  •  t  raTnir-:::  ir-.-   as  lucch  Im. 

r.  in«i  Tt-rirn  ■:!•-:*-  Tmr.i  t;s  ▼!:!:  ^  H^rnn  :h:*   :s  r.«:-:   all.      Ihc  samf  ob- 

»:-i-..:^  -i'  •■  niiii^-acT*  -.laz  -.sr.i-.'.i  t7.':<  9*'i:r*ry  wui-.ii  ao.-*  t^t-rr-!!  i  Lira  ww^U 

n  Mti    'f^i-r    laf.     .^^i;::.  ::•  t;i:i:r  :i  tii:i't  t.ir.  ^h** a  .It  <;: rip.  ^  t.;.  magnify  hit 

•  i.-ii  •--.•.  ui    i  r  1.!    li'ii'- :":.il  :  ni-r  :  ■  Mri'i!    ir.i   ir.-.-n  a^.-    l.l*  cnf\lit, 'nnw 

■:.  n- -.4-  :.i'.*  --.'■':■.    ;   i.-^  ^r.^-ui^s:' ■■.:*.  air:*  3:r.i  :!:■■  <  ::-  ri-miiv  of  placinj 

i-*    If    T.'?     l.l  "ir.-.  ■.  "".Lniy  ■  i:i  a  tart  ::' liidt  capiiAl  l-rVi-iiJ  tbePfart 

i.-;*  :'.     I--:    ■..*    ■■  i.r.-:' "•:  I.  ■:I»-rK  "[  ,--^   '-r»:'iit..  rs.       It    bocomes  liimi- 

7.a-  .•■    «r.- -in",    c    T.  L?  TU"  '  ar.?«  je  nish-.-L  it  z.-jt  a^r:i.:U:^iL      I:  hides 

i: -La  ■   :.--.:'  :  "..y  .■:•:  :     i.j.i-;  ~:.iy  !:<*«.:.  ar.-i  L'T-s  ifTi.'n  l-.ril  remedios.  nor 

z- c    I-  >     :'  i     ...i-i::.7  *     r::;?-.*  :!:•'  A.-cintj  of  err?  :i:  r*.  can  brine  it 

M^  :.i:y'.e  e-'>r:i  :•    Li-  iiv  .i."^.  r.rrhfr:::  the  dark  o.^rnvrn  in  viiidi 

i:  L*  A  ?*:■.:.■:  r  :.'.--•::    ..:-  'H  -'.     :.•?  i:  is  pUo*"! LHir  neaden  can 

vzy.'z.  zrir.i-:.7*  r.r.ly.    i:  '.   jiIai--*  p?.u:i'.y   .ictr.-raino     for   theznA^lTea  if 

*!■  ^'./     •  z.-  v'll  J,  :>   -;:.-.   ..   i     ■  "y  ir-i.^ :;.:»:*  i:  tiiL#  kfni  ar«  e<iT:al!j eat j 

■^i-r-  :r.r    :.i:.L-:r     " -.=    J  k^     •■.ltt  ■:.  :::  iLe  case  '.'f  the  ;iii 'nynii>us  stvietr. 

».'-    :"..■--    ■  r.rzi-y.  :.'  .i-    :y-.     :<«  >..-  ^Vp?  i  .  n-.:  d -ut  that  s?:-h  things  are 

•.iLTT  r.: ::.-.-  -.i:!  :.  :     ;jL:  :     '..  r-.-*-.  p«>.*il»le.  but  we  think  tjiat  thev  will 

wi:!!".;:  :l:r?  :.l.::  ......  l..;..:  !<:.-» l  t.-^  ajr-e  "«.ith  u*  that  frcni  xt«  natoK,  its 

al'.  the  w.-;!i — iir*-  :  r>.  ....rkr.  *!.  ir-?-  vr^-r\ci2d::..tr..  ;in'i  tii-.*  necessary  pub- 

h  *ir:r^.  ur.  i  :h'.^  J-'. !!  .    I-.-    -.rr.i::  r.s  ji.icv  tha:  a:t»  nls  a!l  its  actions,  the 

f.ir:ak^  ::*  5'— ■•  r.^i-'-.:>.  <.i  :":.- :iij.:::re  I:ALi!i:y  to   s-xL  •.-.  curreiices  is  Tery 

*:  :!i  -se  of  ».  Mrr. :;;••:::?.     Tl...-  liji.:  r.f  gn^ :i:iy  diminished." 
*Uy  f^*nc:rJi;ta  in  evirj-  dirtv:i  ■:..  a::-!         Th*-  laws  of  most  countries,  England 

there  can  U-  no  socnri*  fp.  r.i  :b'Sv  wh-j  ]  in-jIuJed,  have  crrvd  in  a  twofold  man- 

j  nor  uith   re  card  lo   iuin:-s:vx*k  com- 

1  I  "^r  ^'i  "•''ii"^"r"*"* '  rran,:Minn  pub.  p.^,,^,.,      ^v]i;>  ther  have  Ivea  most 

ST.  Oic".:.  ii,.Kf  #  Jtffl-cAJiU-*  JlfjM.-i«o  for  unrea>oiiabiy  jeal-us  ot  allowing  snch 

aj  and  Juae  1646.  associatious  to  exist,  especially  with 
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lutcd  mpoodbilit;,  tW  hm  guM- 
lly   M^acted   the   eDJomowDt   of 

iblicitj ;  ihs  belt  •ecnritj'  to  tha 
iblic  agunit  inj  danj^r  which  might 
'  la  frnrn  thi*  descriptLDD  of  puinor- 


ipa;  J 


cunly  qi 


muoh 


mi  of  tbs  kind  in  ijueitioD,  which. 
'  4n  Bxception  rrDcn  tbeir  ganeral 
•ctico,  thej  mflered  lo  ciiat.  Eren 
tho  iDiUnca  of  tha  Bank  ot  Eng- 
ad.  which  holds  a  munopol  j  fnm  tho 
^atara,  aud  hai  bad  partial  control 
«r  a  mattar  of  ao  much  public  iote- 
■t  aa  lb«  atate  of  the  circulating 
edjam,  it  ia  onlr  within  tbeae  few 
lan  that  an;  pnblicitj  haa  been  en- 
read  ;  and  the  publicity  wm  at  Gnt 
'  aa  extremely  incomplete  character, 
■ongfa  now,  hir  moat  practical  pur- 
Moa,  pmbablj  at  length  lufficient. 

|T.  Thaotherkindoflimitedpart- 
tnhip  which  demanda  our  attention, 

that  in  which  Che  manafiing  partner 
'paitiwn  are  rssponaible  with  (heir 
hole  fortune)  for  the  ciigagrmcnti  of 
■•  concern,  but  have  othi^n  aHocialed 
ith  tbem  who  cnnlrlbuls  onljr  definite 
ima,  ami  are  not  liable  for  anjthing 
■fond, though  thev  pnrticipato  intho 
rafita  according  lo  anr  nilo  which 
laj  be  agreed  oa.  Thii  ia  called 
artnenhip  in  tiD«niini/i(£.-  aod  the 
artnen  with  limited  liability'  (lo 
bom,  b;  the  French  law,  all  inler- 
irance  in  the  maaageaicnt  of  tho  cod- 
ITD  ii  interdicted)  are  known  hj  the 
tlut  eomnmniUlaire*.  Hiich  parlncr- 
lipi  are  nut  allowed  by  Kiigliah  law  : 
I  all  prirate  partnorahij)a,  whoaver 
larea  in  the  prolitt  ig  liablu  for  the 
ebta,  to  as  plenary  an  extent  aa  the 
laoagiDg  partner. 

For  Rich  prohibition  no  aatiBfactory 

aan   made.      Efcr    tlio  iniuflicieDt 

Mxuibilitj  of  ■bareliolden  in  a  joiot- 
lock  company,  dorn  not  apply  here; 
Mra  being  no  diminutiuii  of  the 
totiTaa  to  circumapcct  mann^mcnt, 
iu»  all  who  take  any  part  '     '' 


c  liable  with 


»  the 

amooiit  aabacribad  by  comniandltairea 

'    all  of  !t  aTailable  to  credltara,  the 

mmandilairei  loaiog  their  whole  in- 

•tmeot  before  any  creditor  can  loae 

lythiog;  while,  if  instead  uf  becoming 

partner!  lo  that  amount,  they  had  lent 

the  sum  at  an  intereit  equal  to  the 

CBt  they  deriied  from  it,  thoy  would 
'a  shared  with  the  other  creditora 
ia  tha  residua  of  the  ealate,  dirniniah- 
inrpro  rata  tha  dividend  obtained  by 
alT  Whiletbe  practice  of  ODmman<Ul« 
thoa  conduces  to  the  inlenat  of  cre- 
ditors, it  ii  oflea  highly  denirable  for 
tha  conlracling  parlies  tbeouelTea. 
The  managers  are  enabled  to  obtain 
tha  aid  of  a  much  greater  amount  of 
capital  than  they  could  borrow  on 
their  own  security;  and  peraona  are 
induced  lo  aid  useful  undcrtakinga,  by 
embarking  limited  portion*  of  capitaf 
In  them,  when  they  would  not,  and 
often  could  not  prudently,  have  risked 
'  eir  whole  furtunos  on  the  chances  of 
0  cnlerprise. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thonjcht  that 
liere  due  facilities  are  affuided  ta 
joint-atock  companios,  commandit* 
partncnhips  are  not  required.  Bat 
there  are  claasei  of  caiei  to  which  the 
commandite  princiule  mull  alwaya 
be  better  aitaplrd  than  tho  joint- 
stock  principle.  "  Suppoae,"  saya  M. 
Cotfueliii.  "an  inventor  aeeking  for  a, 
capitul  to  carrv  his  invention  into 
To  dbtsin  tlie  aid  of  ca|d- 


laliata,  bi 


d  bcuelit:  tlie^v  must  aa- 
icIvFi  with  him  in  the 

Ibrnia  would  he  acleot? 
Not  a  common  partnership,  certainlj  ;" 
for  varioua  reanon*,  nnd  iipcciully  th» 
eitreme  difficultv  of  linding  a  partner 
with  capiUI,  nillinj;  to  risk  hia  whido 
fortune  on  the  nuccesn  of  the  invea- 
tion,*  "  Neither  would  ha  select  the 
*  ■•  There  hu  Ima  s  frMt  d«*l  of  aoai. 

haa  bfeo  opnwtwtnl  hj  lh«  hi^  ooet  of 
paUBU :  but  hii  ckiof  uppmMoa  has  baak 
tba  pvtDrnhjp  law,  which  prwaau  tiis 
|ie>luf  u7  ana  lo  brlp  hia  Id  deralop  U> 


Anaajwna  Bacietj,"  ormiiTMberbnn 
«r  jottt^U^coin^T,  ^  in  whieh  h» 

ngthiiiMji 

faaUvr,  and  1m  nifclit  ba  loit  in  the 
tniwd;  KhneM^  tbe  BSMoiatiiia 
Mag,  H  it  wan,  br  and  for  him, 
DHWinmnrt  would  ■ppesr  to  bel 
■^  oroYrigtt     - 


tb  potnMiai  of  qwUitui  pecnliBrir 
ttiemlti  to  pmDDlo  iti  waecem.  % 
flWt  indMd,^  ooatiDDU  H.  Cnqnelm, 
"Ik  am  itiuimUtj,  In  vanj  euei,  ftir 
tki  HnlUd  pntMnln;^  th«t  it  I>  dlfS- 


dite  partncrriup,  iIkr^  iti  prohiliiticai 
ti  in  prinafpU  qnlta  utddoDdble,  can- 
not Uo  deemed  to  be,  in  a  merelj  •<»■ 

oflHvd)  tow**»*r  high  it  maj  be,  ■■  ddI  An 
vttrwitiDii.    But  if  bj  Ibe  ■hnuioa  of  Ihs 


■ppliH  A^un   uid   dguD    to   tbfl  DApitjiliit 
Wlfbout  I'oiJ.     1  ktiow  it  prBCIIcHU^  m  (wo 

dcHFUDK  of  ectDTUif^  into  HI  UDdcrlBkiDg  of 
gn*t  moment  in  Lit-erpooi,  botflTc  ot  ni 

•a,  alirt^iTif  ilieglroDffHtDbjactJrhQtDfrhBt 
on  OIIQ  eiilW  th»  onnwl  parljiDnlup  law." 

Mr.  FmatHfr*,  " lo  'li«  «™«  of  aj  pro- 
ftHtonl  Kh,  M  B  Conumuionn' oTlb*  Coiirt 
o(  Bwliraptir,  I  biTc  Itanicd  i)i>t  tho  moat 
■nAirtniiaw  nni  in  th*  nirld  ii  in  mxntcir. 
TV*  dilBfnlly  nrliich  m  iniealor  Andi  io 
(Ml<Ii|[  U  «ipit«l.  iDTolm  him  in  *U  sotti 
of  «EiMrru«DantB»  and  be  uitiDuteljr  ia  for 
tbv  mngl  pftTt  ■  nisvd  nuc,  knd  lomibodjr 
■bo  cell  fommitm  of  bii  inTaUloa."— lb. 
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to  it.  Yet  the  iiKonTeniciiMt  «s  et( 
Btnikll,  which  uriicindirHily  ftmOnt 
proriMoni  of  tho  taw  by  wbich  en«j 
ctie  nfao  iihniH  in  the  anSU  nl  ■  on. 
cent  11  nibjwt  to  the  full  liatiEtiH«f 
unlimited  poitnertlup,  IliiiBiroa- 
' -''" ---^rt—W 


«of  th>i> 


madas  of  conibini 

ioifiractJcalilB  by  tb 

It  18  nriEcient  for   .».   .~.~r....— ■- 

thai,  unlen  in  ncine  wav  nUae^  it  ii 

incMUiistsut  mlh  IbBpajiiiKittfin^ 

in  jinrl  by  n  p'l  ^i-ntiiic*  im  pnsfili-  is 

.■:I  ■  ■    w'^:--  •-■•■  Islifn    rf  iba 


ment  and  aleratfaa  oCI 


ifclUMllfc 


the  condititati  of  p 


in  a  fimner  dinta^  M  4*  Art 

emandpation  of  tlia  UovHHbMh 
iheit  own  Moral  qnalMMb  Xvfr^ 
Ubttty  of  aaMdatioK  lMylii*rfj> 
br  iti  eiaoiDlea  at  aaeea^  M  Mv 
aa  Dinch  as  for  tha  Baka  aPalhi^ 
which  would  Dot  succeed ;  bathjlhia 


;p*rj«iea.  twn 
ement,  the  vnti 


(hfon-of^ft. 


mpttjnment. 


of  wliith  IB  enpnble  of  being  bioiigiil» 
on  i;:triori mental  tert,  should  he  pBi 
jnilldl,  Bnd  ci'en  enconraffed,  to  n^ 
niit  itBflf  to  thiit  te«.  FroDi  aai 
expfrimenta  tho  octiTc  poHiiiD  of  tk 
v.-nMr:p  claeses  would  deriTe  leaw 
which  thcv  would  Ijo  gkrw  to  lown  km 
tliD  tcarhin^  of  pcrwrna  iiiip[iiiied  ■ 
have  inlerehts  and  preJQdicn  adioa 
to  their  pood;  would  obtain  do  nMi 
ofcorTocting,Btno  coct  to  iiodetj,idM 
ever  ii  now  eironfoiu  in  tluir  naliM 
of  the  meana  of  eatsbliidiiiw  thor  'w 
depondcDce;  andofdiscomugtiiiM' 
ditione,  moral,  inteUectaal,  aud  nd* 

•  II  U  anuidered  ponbU  to  ift«  to 
throng  tb*  Idiiut«d  U^tiihtj  ad^  ^ 
enctini  ths  capiUliM  and  bi*  watkrum 
into  a  Xinuted  Oantptajt  vt  pnpir-' 


indiipcnubly  Dcccnsrj 

rithout  injiutiu,  or  for 

tt^tiDg  M  alt,  the  locul  rtgencnlioo 


fur  cflbding  without  inji 
vl^llDg  M  alt,  the  locul 
they  upire 


Tbe  Francb  Ltv  of  pwtoertbip  U 
■npmior  to  ibe  Kngliiili  in  pennittinK 
commandite ;  >ii<l  superior,  in  haTiDg 
no  sucli  Bnaumagealile  instruoignt  u 
the  Court  of  Chuncury,  all  csaes  ariaiDg 
from  coDimercial  truiBoctionB  bci[ig 
a^ulicatcd  in  a  comparatively  cheap 
«tiu  expeditinns  manner  hy  a  tribunal 
of  merchant!.  In  other  leipecta  tha 
French  ■yitem  ii  far  worm  than  (he 
EoBUah.  A  joiut-itock  company  with 
limitsd  reiponBibility  cannot  ba  formed 
without  the  ciprpu  authorization  of 
i)m  deportment  of  eovenuaent  caltod 
the  Cotmcil  of  State,  a  body  of  admi- 


iolercat  in  promoting  cnterprisrs,  and 
are  ajit  to  think  (hat  tbo  porpuoo  of 
tluir  iDititDti'in  in  to  restrain  tlii-m ; 


o  the  01 


enterprise,  while  tlie  eitn-me  uncer- 
tainty of  obtaining  that  conaent  at  sU 
ilk  great  diicouraf^mcnt  to  capitaliati 
who  would  bo  willing  to  subacnbc.  In 
ngexd  tn  joint-BtocIc  eompaniea  with- 
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England  S(&ici.  According  to  Mr. 
Can!7,t  "  nowliore  ig  ansocuitioii  m 
little  trammelled  by  regnlationi  as  In 
Kew  ICngland;  tbo  tonseqnenco  of 
which  is,  that  It  IB  carried  to  a  ereater 
extent  there,  and  panirularly  in  Mosu- 
cbuHtts  and  Rbode  Island,  than  in  any 
□tiler  part  of  the  world.  In  these 
■tatei,  the  soil  in  coTCred  nlth  com- 
pagiiia  arumi/aia — chartered  compa- 
nies—  for  almost  every  conceirablo 
rpoBc.  Every  town  la  a  curpomtion 
the  management  of  Its  raads.  bridges, 
and  Bi'lioola ;  M  hich  ure,  therefore,  nnder 
the  direct  control  of  thone  who  pay 
for  them,  and  an  conscqueotlj  well 
managed.  Acntlcmici  and  churches, 
l^ccumi  and  libraries,  saving-fund  so- 
duties,  and  truiit  campanies,  exist  in 
numbers  proportioned  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  all  are  corporatiootr 
Every  district  has  its  tocoJ  bonk,  of  a 
size  to  suit  its  w^iiUs,  the  stock  of  which 
Ih  owned  l>y  (lie  umUl  capitalists  of 
Iho  neighbaarhoud,  nnd  nitiiaged  by 
thciuselves;  tbe  conseguvace  of  which 
is,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  (he 
s^ntcta  of  banking  so  perfcrt — so  little 
lubtc  to  vibration  in  the  amount  of 
loans — (he  necessary  effect  of  which  is, 
Ib&t  in  none  Is  tbe  value  of  property 
so  little  aflected  by  ebimges  in  tha 


■11 :  for,  in  cni^ea  uf  unlimited  pari 
■hip,  tha  French  law  dnes  not  pc 
the  dirision  of  the  capital  Into  li 
Jerablc  shares. 


•  By  u  int  at  tha  ynr  I8&1,  olltd  Ua 
IwMrial  ud  PnvldeBt  Societin  Aa,  Far 
wUeh  Iba  auim  is  indtbted  (<>  lb*  poblio- 
Viclied  enrtiOD*  of  Kr.  Stsuy,  Indiutri^ 
aMAciatiODS  of  workinf  peo^  an  kdmjEtvd 
M  >b«  itatMorr  prirUifH  of  Frietidlj  Bo- 
■itlw.  TUa  Bot  only  anuMa  tbna  bm 
IkaSmwIUlM  anUeaU*  lejoint^laek  oau- 
liaiiiw  (Fat  pnnidM  liir  tka  HUlnmit  oT 
dbpates  uoni;  IbupiMBenwiltnat  rtmana 
to  tha  Omrt  al  Cbaaseir.  Thei*  an  iiiU 
■ana  daftvia  in  ibaptviwOH  ortUs  Aet, 


.   .  ._ .    ._  valuo  of  tba  c _.  __ 

suiting  from  the  movcmcnla  of  (Aeir 
Duin  baokinc  inatitutions.  In  the  two 
states  to  which  we  have  purticuUrly 
rekrTed,  they  ore  almost  two  hnndrnl 
in  nuinlicr.  Massachuiiotts,  alone, 
uSbn  lo  our  view  lifty-lbrcu  Inauianca 
oSicea,  cif  various  forms,  mattered 
Ihrungh  the  state,  and  all  lacoi^KiTaled. 
Foctimol  ore  incorporated,  and  or* 
owned  in  shares ;  and  every  one  that 
baa  any  part  in  tha  nuuuigemoat  of 
tbcir  concerns,  from  tbo  jjurebaae  of 
Iho  raw  material  lo  the  sale  of  tbe 
manufactutnl  article,  ii  a  part  owner ; 
while  every  one  employed  in  them  baa 
a  prospect  of  beeommg  one,  by  tlic  una 
of  pmdenca,  exertion,  and  economy. 
Charitable  associations  exist  in  larg* 
nnmbcn^  and  oU  are  incorporated. 
Fidiiug  vesselj  are  owned  in  shares  by 
■'  '  ■     .     -.  imj   ^■^ 


5!Swr;5 
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MdkH  if  ■  vluHiig  iliip  doMod  in 
fnmt  dtgrec,  if  not  alKiK«tbar,  nn 
Ik  MHowi  at  tiw  TOTsga  for  tMi 
oaBpaMBtioii.  Erarf  tnMter  of  a  iMr 
■d  tn^Dg  IB  tke  fiootlKni  Ogmd  it  * 
pMt  am«r,  and  tlw  JBlamt  h*  {m«- 

ttoBasd  WNDMn:V<"^<^*)"<^t^ 
MopU  of  Haw  UigUuid  an  rmpidlj 
ormDg  out  tlw  oompaiitian  o{  otho- 


ttUdom.  Uthiw'iak  thisj  un  tha 
jhM  owMKof  <k  lisM  of  pMkat 
■hiM,  wUali  m  diridad  into  ihwM, 
mnUd  tv  tb»  MfimUm,  tba  - 
chnU,  HM  maitor,  and  Ika  m 
wUd  nitgramUjuqidn  Uw  n 


to  Ok  k  dM  tMr  gtBat  iDOoen. 

■JltMllllllMMtJllllfillll|llllllllll 
«  ■»  b  tba  Wld.     It  allbidi  to 
ntfy  uiMNuwr  awT  Muor,  arsij  apo- 
ntl**,  mla  or  famda,  Aa  pRMpeet  ef 


«U^7i 


\j  nwudad.' 
dT  iDaolTCDaj  apd  fntnd  on 
tho  part  of  chattered  compaDioB  in 
America,  irliich  have  cauacrl  ao  much 
Inea  and  to  much  scandal  in  Europe, 
didnotoccnrin  tlie  part  of  the  Uiimn 
to  which  tbii  eitract  refer*,  but  in 
other  StBtei,  in  which  tlie  right  of  ai- 
■ociation  is  mach  more  fotlored  hj  local 
rostriclionB,  and  in  which,  accordtngl}!, 
joint-stock  aeBDciationi  are  not  compa- 
rabla  in  number  or  variety  to  thoae  of 
Hew  England.  Mr,  Corey  adds,  "A 
careful  eiRmiDBtion  of  the  gyiteniB  of 
tba  ievcral  Btatca,  can  Bcarccly,  we 
rtlnk,  fail   to   conYinca  the  reador  of 


the  advantage  resulting  from  p 


Ung   B 


^  then 


S  8.  I  nnoecj  ^ 

(.iwxf  lawi  on  ihii  mtgect  an  i*- 
portaot,  lint  and  principally,  on  tba 
Moro  of  pnlilii;  morala ;  which  are  la 
no  pfilnl  more  under  iho  inBiteiKKaf 
the  law.  far  good  and  evilt  tbin  In  • 
matter  belon^Dg  m>  pre«n]iiKnllj  to-. 
the  prDvineo  of  Uw  aa  lh«iim(nitiua 
of  pecuniary  integrity.  Iht  tba  nb- 
jert  ia  aim,  in  a  merely  oemaMtOl . 
point  of  view,  of  great  inpaiWi*.. 
rinrt,  hccauw  the  (vnnomi^  v(B> 
being  of  a  people,  and  of  m 


^,   ._   ...  .  ;twith 

the  public  aa  to  the  tcrma  upon  which 
they  will  trade  together,  whether  of 
the  limited  or  unlimited  liability  of  the 
partnara,"  This  principle  hag  Iwen 
adopted  si  the  foundatioD  of  all  recent 
ELgUsb  IcgisUtutn  on  iha  subiwt 


gagcmenta.  Secontii/,  becanaa  Q 
tfao  riita,  or  eiportwi.  of  indusnu 
opemliooi  i«  the  risk  or  ciiwm  of 
whnt  an>  oommonly  called  bwl  debta. 
and  every  saving  whiih  can  te  afictcd 
in  thia  liability  i<  a  diminutian  if  att 
of  production ;  br  iJispenaing  wiUi  ib. 
item  of  outlay  w'bich  in  do  wayccn 
duoea  to  the  deairtd  end,  and  wUrt 
'  '  paid  for  either  by  tbe  a 
ibn  comn  ■' 
j^eupral  profit*  of  CI 

on   this   anbjcct   hare    alinaat  idvija 


the  debtor.  Th.-y  invested  the  ctiita 
with  a  power  of  coercion,  mate  or  bat 
tyrannical,  which  he  luieht  Dse  against 
bis  tnaolvent  debtor,  either  to  eitvt 
the  aurrcnder  of  hidden  property,  or  to 
obtain  aaliafactiou  of  a  vitiibctiTt  chs- 
ractcr,  which  might  conaole  him  for 
the  nou-paymcDt  of  Iha  debt.  7^ 
arbitrary  power  has  extended,  in  sod* 
countriea,  to  inakini;  tho  insolvtBt 
debtor  acrve  the  creditor  aa  hia  slave: 
in  which  plan  there  were  at  least  sou 

possibly  bo  regarded  aa  a  Echemetbr 
making  him  work  out  the  debt  by  lii 
labour.  In  England,  tho  coercion  H- 
anmed  the  milder  form  of  oidinsijiB- 
priBOnmcnt.  'Ilio  one  anJ  the  otkr 
"  the  barbaroua   eipedici 


uwtll 


■pugoant        _      

as  10  numnnity.  Unfortunately  tie 
reform  of  them,  like  that  of  the  criuii- 
nat  law  geueially,  hat  been  taken  i> 


-band  H  an  affiiir  of  Uumanitj  aal;,  not 
of  jiuCicA:  mad  the  modinh  humviitj 
of  tli«  preHnt  time,  vhich  if  siien- 
ti»llj  ft  thing  of  one  idea,  bu  in  thii 


.•nd  might  almoit  be  lapposod  to  tee 
in  tbe  fact  of  having  loat  or  iqnin- 
dcred  otlicT  people 'a  property,  >  peca- 
liar  title  to  indalgeaue.  ElVerTthing 
in  (balaw  which  attached  diugr^eable 
coMequencei  lo  that  fact,  wu  graJu- 
allj  rrlaxfd,  or  pnllrFly  got  nd  of: 
until  the  dcmonilixinE  eflccti  of  Ihii 
kiilj  became  lo  evident  as  to  dcter- 
miiw,  bj  more  rewnt  Wiila^on,  a 
aahitarj  thongh  tctt  iDBiifBcieat  moTe- 

Tlie  indulgence  of  tlio  law!  tntho«o 
who  bave  made  thcmsetrei  unable  to 

£iy  their  iiut  debts,  ia  luuallj  dc- 
nded,  on  tbe  pie*  tbat  the  >o)e  object 
«f  the  law  ihouU  b«,  in  case  of  iatol 
vcBcj,  not  to  coerce  the  penon  of  the 
debtor,  but  lo  get  ot  bii  property',  and 
diatiibuts  it  fairl;  among  tha  creoitorB. 
Ainiming  that  this  ia  and  onght  to  be 
the  aole  object,  the  mitigation  of  the 
law  waa  in  tbe  Enl  initance  carried  >o 
faraa  to  iacrifice  that  object.  Impri- 
it  at  the  diacrction  of  a  creditor 


waa  reaUj  a  powerful  engine  ft. 
tractiag  from  the  debtor  uay  pro, 
which  ne  had  concealed  or  otherwise 


le  awaj  with  :  and  it  remains  to  be 
akown  by  experience  whether,  in  de- 
priting  creditoti  of  this  iDitrumeot, 
the  laWfOTCD  aa  last  amended,  has  fur- 
niahed  them  with  a  sufficient  equiva- 
lenL  Bnt  the  doctrine,  that  the  law 
htm  dona  all  that  ought  to  be  expected 
from  it,  when  it  ha*  pat  the  creditom 
in  poasession  of  the  propcrtv  of  an  in- 
•olvent,  is  in  iteclf  a  total)]-  inadmis- 
•ihle  jiieco  of  spurious  bumanitj.  It 
ia  the  bnninesa  of  law  to  prevent  wrong- 
doing, and  not  simplj  to  patch  up  tbe 
«oDBe<jaence(  of  it  when  it  has  been 
committed.  The  taw  is  bound  to  take 
.cars  that  insolvency  ihaU  not  be  a  good 
pecuniary  speculation  ;  that  men  ihall 
not  have  the  privilege  of  baxanliiig 
.«lhcr  people's  property  without  their 
'knowleilgeorconsent,  taking  the  profita 
of  the  enterprira  if  it  ia  snccesiful, 
and  if  it  fails,  throwing  the  loss  upon 
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the  righttiil  owaen;  and  that  they 
shall  not  find  it  answer  to  mako  theu- 
selves  unable  to  pa;  their  juit  debts, 
by  spending  tbe  money  of  their  credi- 
tor in  penonal  indulgence.  It  ia 
admitted  that  what  ii  technicallv  called 
fraudulent  bankruptcy,  tbe  falM  pre- 
tence of  iDBlnlity  to  pay,  u^  when 
detected,  properly  subject  lo  puaiib 
ment.  Bnt  does  it  follow  that  iiuol 
vency  ia  not  the  consequence  of  mis- 
conduct because  the  inability  to  pay 
may  be  real  ?  If  a  nian  baa  been  a 
apcndihril^,  or  n  gambler,  with  property 
on  which  his  creditora  hod  a  prior 
claim,  ahall  he  pass  scot-free  becaoae 
the  miaehief  is  conaummated  and  the 
money  gone  ?  Is  there  saj  very  mate- 
terial  difference  in  point  of  morality 
between  this  conduct,  and  thoae  other 
kinds  of  diaboneatr  which  go  bj  the 
names  of  fraud  and  embezzlement? 

Such  cases  are  not  a  minority,  hut 
a  large  majority  among  ioaolienciea. 
The  Btatialica  ol  bankruptcy  prove  the 
fact.  "  l!y  far  tbe  gnsler  part  of  all 
insolvencies  arise  from  uolorioua  mis- 
conduct; the  prDceadinga  of  the  1» 
solvent  Debtor*  Court  and  of  tlis 
Bankroplcy  Court  will  prove  it.  Bi 
ceuive  and  unjnstiliablt  overtrading 
or  most  absurd  (peculation  in  com- 
modities, merely  because  the  poor  ipa 
culator  'thought  they  would  get  up;' 
hut  why  he  thought  *«  lie  cannot  tall; 


gc tbe r  unacquainted ,  wild  and  ahaoid 

— -    -'-   foreign  funda,  or  in 

:s«    are    among   the 
jaea  o(  bankruptcy.*'* 


collect  Ii 

books  and  document*  fiimiafai'd  by  tbe 
b.-uikmpts,  it  seema  to  me  that"  in 
tbe  whole  number  of  coaea  wblob 
occurred  durin;; 


which    I 


ached. 


"fourteen  bavo   been  rained   Uy  f^ 

*  Tnim  •  'olDiBt  pnbliabtd  is  IMS,  aa. 

titled  Crtdtl  Ikt  Xtf>  ff  CtmmtTtl,  tj  Miv 
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culatinns  in  tliinsrs  with  wliicli  they  '  toUcs,  invin;;  ^.-vory  advantage  wlio:« 
were  iiiinopiiuTitr-il :  throp  liv  noglwrt-  |  th«Tc  has  Wen  any  donht  as  ti  t':** 
ini:    )  iH»k-k»'<'piiiLr :    ii*n    hv    tradinsc  :  caupt's  of  their  insolvency*,  tbfit  vhcro 


bryoTul  th<»ir  cnritnl  nn-I  iin'ans,  and 
X\io  rnnstMiucnt  wss  and  f-xp<-iiso  of 
acfOniiiuMhitioii  }>ills;  lorty-nino  hy  ex- 
pend] n.:;  more  than  tlii\v  could  rea- 
Ronahlv  hune  1h«*ir  ]»nitits  would  l><\ 
thonpli  thr-ir  bngincss  yicMcfl  ft  fair 
retnni ;  nonr  by  any  prn»*ral  distress, 
or  thf  fitllini;  oft'  <»f  aiiv  particular 
branch  of  tnide."     Another  of  thenc 


nine  liap^tcn  from  extrava^sc^  c: 
dishoncHty,  one"  at  most  '"say  le 
referred  to  misfortune  al«»ne."* 

Is  it  rational  to  expi-ct  ma/m^  the 
trading  classes  any  hi^li  ««&iw  of 
jnstir*',  honour,  or  integrity,  if  the  law 
enable*:  men  \rh<>  act  in  this  i&Anwr 
to  fihulHo  olf  the  eonscquencea  of  their 
misconduct  upon  thoae  who  have  btfs 


ofticeiK  HavN  that,  diirin;^  a  peri(.>«l  of  I  ho  unfortunate  as  to  truit  them :  and 
eiphteen  ntouthx,    *'tifty-two  cases   of  •  ]>nictically    proclaims    that    it   \oAi 
bankniptcy  ha%'c  com<^  undi-r  njy  (.arc.  ■  ujM-n    insolvency   thus    produ<?ed,   as 
It  is  my   opiuinn   that  thirty-two  tif  1  a  "  ini»f«irtunf\"  not  an  oflVrnct '? 
tlicMc  have  miKon  from  an  iuiprudi'ut  ,      It  is  of  course,   not  denied,  that  :e 


ex]Niiditun>,  and  five  partly  from  that 
cauNc,  and  partly  fi«»m  a  pressure  on 
the  busin»'>.s  in  which  the  banknipts 
wen'  emi>li»yed.  Fifteen  I  attribute 
to  improvident  epcculations,  combined 
in  many  iustances  with  an  extravagant 
moile  of  life,'' 

To  these  <*itation.s  the  author  adds 
the  fuUowin;^  Ktatcn)entR  from  his  per- 
sonal means  of  knowledge.  '•  ]^lany 
inHolvencicB  arc  produce*!  by  tnwles- 
men'a  indolc-ncc ;  they  keep  no  lM¥>ks, 
or  at  h'ast  imperfect  ones,  which  they 
never  bal.mce ;  they  never  take  atock  ; 
thev  c!:i|»l'»v  KiTvants.  if  their  trade 
be  ext'-  i'lv'\  wh'Mii  tli- y  are  t»t'i  in- 
»loli-nt  I'M-u     •■>   Mij"-:-\i«\    aii'i    then 

l.eii.Iin-   ii:v..lvi-!it         It   i-  TMit    li'<i  lHUi.ll 

to  .*'.'i\,  lli.it  ■le-  half  ol"  all  the  pi-rsnns 
enuaj"' I  ia  tr.i-l--,  e\in  in  l.tiihlMn. 
never  tako  s;-  u  at  all  :  tliey  ::.)  m 
year  at'ter  ^^•ar  ^^itllorlt  kii-iw::,^  how 
their  all"aii>  htaTi-I,  ainl  at  last,  like  the 
t  hil'l  at  H«l;<M.l.  tliey  llnil  to  tluir  8i:r- 
]iri*-e,   l.ni  fiiP'   liairjM'iiiiy  Ict^  in  tlu-ir 

pCM-ket.     I  will  Vi  lit  lire  to  i*:iy   tllftt  Jl-.t 

oTic-fourth  of  all  the  p<T«ii»n8  in  the 
provinec^.eitlii-rnjanuraeinrcrSj  trade.s- 
uien.  or  farmers,  ever  lake  ntock ;  nor 
in  Un{  iIdph  »»iie  half  ol"  tlicni  ever  keoj) 
aeei'unt  books,  deserviuir  anv  other 
name  thaa  nii>moran(luni-books.  I 
know  >-':ili(  icr.t  ot"  tlie  concerns  of 
live  I;!'.!-  Ir-'l  small  trade«iinen  in  the 
jirii>iiii  I-.  t't  l)i' enabled  to  pay,  that 
n'-t  •■;!<•  liftb  «)f  ilwm  cv«r  take  st«>«;k, 
or  k'ej»  <'ven  the  nu^st  ordinary  ac- 
coui;t  -.  I  am  prepare. 1  to  say  (»f  such 
tral    men,      from     carcUilly-prtparcd  | 


solvencies  di>  ari*«i-  ironi  causes  bcyonl 
the  eontn)!  of  the  di-btor,  anil  thai,  in 
manvmore  cases,  his  culpability  is  net 
of aliiirh  onbr:  and  the  law  oo.^htt> 
makt^  a  distinction  in  favour  et  socli 
cases,  but  not  without  a  si^archim^ic- 
vestipition  :  nor  should  the  ca*e  ewr 
be  let  go  without  having  aso.'rtain«i, 
in  the  moxt  complet«.>  manner  practi- 
cable, not  the  fact  of  insolTcncv  oqIv, 
but  the  cause  <tf  it.  To  have  beta 
trusted  wth  money  or  moners  vmh,, 
and  to  have  lost  or  spent  it,  is  printi 
facie  evidence  of  something  »io-i:: 
and  it  is  u«<t  tor  th..^  rp-'ditor  t-.'  pr  vv. 
whieli  he  cannot  il<i  in  on.-  ca.-^  <• :  ■  i 
te'i,  thai  tlnT.'  has  bvi'ii  ;  ri'i.i-.a;  :'. , 
bat  1<T  th<-  ll  I't'-r  ti'  r  b:::  tl.  [ -■ 
MMiipii'-n.  by  liivviLT  cip.  :i  il  i  '  :  . . 
stall"  of  his  atlaii.-.  .ind  ^!4■  ■\\  i;  ■:  t  .i  :  : 
that  tlieri-  has  \»  ■  :i  n<»  nii*:^'.:;  ;:■  :.  . 
that  tile  niis' "U  l:-!-:  Ijas  be:,  .i  .-.•. 
ex'  i;-^al»l"  kin-l.  If  lij  tail  i:;  :1  :-.  '. 
oniriit  ni-vi-r  ti»  b«-  disnii>.-i-'l  \^\'.\\-  ::  i 
pniii-'limeni  ].n»p«trli->ncil  t-»  ti.e  .^  _:■■. 
ot  blame  wlii.li  .•"•••.•ins  justiv  i;.:r  :j:  .:■!■ 
t<»  him;  "wliieli  pnni'«l!iii-':.T.  h 'v  \.r, 
niiuht  be  Rlmrt*  ni-d  or  mi: :■_';;:■■  i  ;:. 
pri)pi'rtii»n  as  he  apjiearod  Jix- .  ■  t- 
exert  liim.'^rlf  in  rcpairini;  ihv  :u\vjy 
done. 

It  is  a  e- MM  moil  ar 'unicKt  with  ♦;:■*•,' 
who  apppive  a  rel;ixiil  s} >tcn;  •:  ir;- 
Holveiicv   I.iwn,  that   en  ■lit.  oxcir* 
tlu-   irn-at  t'p'  r.itions  'H  «'i.::i;iiT«r 
nil  evil:  aii-i  tli;it    it*  ile]»ri\--  c;-   .:> 
of  lei;al  reilros-  i-<  a  in-li'.i-i-s  n:a-.  . 
prevent im;   cie'lit    t'roin    bci::^'    Liiv 

•    I';.     -II."' 


in 

i; 
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That  vliich  ii  given  br  retail  dcalcn  ,  licmoua  lliit,  for  llm  aako  of  di^conni^- 


doiiU,  In  thfl  .^scp?«  (0  wliicli  it  is  c■^ 
riod,  a  coiuiik'rablr  evil.  Tliii,  hovr- 
eT«r,  u  only  tnio  of  largp,  and  eapc- 
ciallv  of  long,  credits;  for  ihcre  in 
credit  vhcncvi-r  f^oodn  nre  not  paid  Rir 
bcfora  thoT  quit  llic  shnp,  or,  at  tcnit, 
the  cuHlody  of  tho  kUit;  and  tbcro 
would  Lo  much  iDcunvepii^ncn  in  rat- 
ting sn  end  to  this  sort  of  credit.  But 
k  urgo  proportion  of  the  debts  on 
which  insolvency  laws  take  cflect,  an 
tiiMC  duo  liy  iiuall  tradesmen  to  tho 
dealers  who  anpplj  tbcni :  ami  on  no 
clsst  of  debts  does  the  demoraliiation 
oceaiioned  by  a  bod  stato  of  tlie  law, 
operate  more  per^''  "" 


Tlicse  ui 


eoouuercial  cnnlit'i,  which 
wishes  to  sec  curtailed ;  their  exislcnce 
il  of  great  imporlanco  to  the  gpnerul 
induitij  of  tlie  country,  and  to  [lumlers 
of  boncst,  wclI-conduEted  perxonM  of 
■■sail  mean*,  to  wlmm  it  vonlrl  be  n 
gieat  iinurT  that  thw  should  be  pre. 
vented  from  obtaiiiinj;  the  ncootiuno- 
dalion  they  need,  and  would  nut  abuse, 
tfarougb  the  omission  of  the  Jaw  to  j 
pTOTide  juttrcnidiesacainBtdishonest  ' 
11'  recklosii  bor 


the  apeotacla  glinuld  be  braii]^]it 
iioiuc  to  orcrr  door,  of  triumphant  ra-i- 
cality,  with  the  law  ijn  its  side,  mnek. 
ing  tho  viclinm  it  has  mode.  This 
pestilent  cianiple  has  been  very  iridvl  v 
exhibited  sincu  th«  rehuation  of  the 
insoUency  taws.  It  is  idle  to  expivt 
that,  evcu  by  absolutely  depriving  ctp- 
ditora  oi  all  leg^al  redrcas,  the  Idud  of 
credit  which  is  conuderod  objection- 
able would  reailv  bo  very  much  cheeked. 
Kogues  and  swindlcrd  are  still  an  ci- 
ception  among  mankind,  and  people 
will  go  on  trusting  each  others  pro- 
mises. Lirj;i  dealers,  in  abuudunt 
bnsinesa,  would  Tofuae  credit,  ns  many 
of  them  already  do :  Int  in  the  ea^rer 
comnelitioD  nf  a  great  town,  or  the  di'- 
pendent  position  of  a  village  shop- 
keeper, what  can  bo  exjwctGd  from  tho 
tradesman  lo  whom  a  single  cuitoioer 
ia  ofimporlimce,  the  beginner,  perliaps, 


I  against  dishonest 


3  granted  that    of  those 


Bat  though 
nlail  trMsaetiona,  on  any  footing  but 
that  of  ready  miHicy  payment,  am  an 
•Til,  and  their  entitii  Bupjirewion  a  lit 
object  for  legislation  to  aim  at;  a 
worn  mode  of  omjiiwiing  that  object 
could  acarccly  be  invented,  than  to 
permit  those  who  have  been  trusted  by 
Others  to  cheat  and  rub  lliem  with  im- 
punity, llie  law  does  not  gonerally 
Miectthe  vices  nf  mankind  OB  tbo  bi>- 
propriato  instrument  for  intiictingchas. 
tiseinent  on  the  comparatively  iniiij. 
n  it  seeks  to  disroiir.-igu  any 
ettfni,it  doe«  so  liyati{ilyiii^ 

__ .taofitsown,  not  by  outW- 

ing  thoM  who  act  in  the  manner  il 
deems  objeeiionnble,  and  letting  Inora 


tie  will  take  tlie  risk,  even  if  it  were 
■till  [greater;  ho  is  ruinod  if  he  cannot 
■ell  bis  g^onls,  and  he  can  bat  be  mined 
~s  defrauded.  Nor  does  il  avail 
that  he  on^it  to  make  prc^r 
inquiries,  anil  ascertain  the  eliaracler 


counc  of  ae 


10  preda'tonr  iDstinelB  of  the  wortiiless 
part  of  mankind  to  feed  upon  tbeui.  ]f 
a  man  has  committed  innnlsr,  the  law 
condemna  him  to  death;  bnt  it  does 
not  promise  impuniir  to  anybody  who 
may  kill  him  for  the  take  of  taking  his 
pone.  The  offence  ol'  belrevinj,'  nn- 
other'a  word,  evan  rashly,  U  not  so 


goods  na 
of  the  most  tUprant 
cases  of  protligato  debtoni  which  hare 
come  before  the  llnnkruptey  Court,  the 

swindler  had  been  ablo  to  givu,  anil 
had  given,  excollenl  refflrcncea.* 


Cud*  sf  CoiniiKm,  <lhe  Iniiilmticiii  1>  that 

vhirA  th»  jiur  diitiHtiuDi  nrrniHla,  asd  lb* 
pmpw  invwtimt  ioM  proiWnl  for,  by  Pnaeb 

br  IramlMad  bv  bankmptcf ,  ii,  hcnvvnr, 
csnBnad  la  Fngec  lo  nUpatli  iatoiitBcj, 
nliirh  h  itiilinfaiUied  iolo  riifU  bank. 
niiilij-  s^il  /fiKdrlriit  kukrupiej.  Th* 
l<>Jloii  iiiE  sn  earn  of  umpls  bulinipleT  t— 


r  bis  alhira,  >hall  apinr  chuftable  wUi 
IB  or  Jki4>Tp  of  IJi«  foUnwiiif  ofl«beM,  sfeaD 
>  proevtdcfl   sjpilut   ai  ■  limpla  bank- 


I  1.  nuMi  tba  VtOtUUJ  fuMiiMU 
•f  gnvMBiiMa^  uul  ^  aSMi  nrodiieed 
'«■  tba  tieanauk>i  iaUtttu  m  tadtij 
I7  ttwir  nod  or  ill  difohMgs,  wa  pro- 
Mad  tn  iIm  ftwBtloM  wUob  baloog  to 
what  I  b«M  twined,  for  want  «  • 
bittar  donniAtMn,  lb*  oplianal  clua; 
Ikaaawliico  mra  witimw  Mmmad  bj 

lAU  it  la  Mt  tiMninKMiilT  adnuttMi 
Oat  tbar  ODgbt ' 


aaiBi^  in  whiA  fpntnai 

aOM  mAi  iU,  bacuw  „.  _ 

Maa  Tisvi  of  tba  ivloaat  intariarad 
vhb.  Bncb  caMi  bna  na  «««M»an 
«ilb  UT  tbaor;  laapecting  tlia  propar 
linitiotiiiteHnaKa.  TbaraaraKwia 
dung!  wiib  wbicb  goranmunti  oogbt 
not  to  meddle,  nod  ottwr  thingi  with 
which  thej  ought ;  but  whether  right 
or  wronc  in  itself,  the  interrerenct 
mnit  work  for  ill,  if  gmeitimeDt,  duI 


■^t 


■utM  I17  nut-hill 
Ik  KccrdJDC  10  J 


of  bii  BTui). 


dTpk^i^ 


Diror* 


l*t»>r(lbetkU<Tji)ror. 


.  _.  —  -Dcluwt  hiB  Qim  imo 
B  muinir  pr«Khtwd  b/  Iw: 

>  tiUiar  prsdDcM  no  booki  U  d 
lii  ill  hoDgh  the  im  g^lHJlia  mt 


H  Ihin 


I      nrntsniling  the    inlijact  vUck  it 

^6\i-M  nitli^  meddles  ta  inasiibvQt 

•  icgnlt  vbich  wuiilii  be  miceutii^ 

W*  will  theicforc  heat  br  BBBnc  ia 


iDdofa 


Uof 


potiticmlcc 


idcpaitiHn(4 
■  lo  alnidgo  ibii  pnnlf 


"ir  bt  tiu  fyudtdraUr  orandrf  m 
Run  of  monif  or  UT  debt  Au  to  lis,  m 
feDT  merobudua  or  ousr  innmliln  i 

'<  U  b>  hu  Bida  frsndslut  m1_  at  fKi 
of  hia  pTopert 7 : 

"  If  111  hu  lUcmtd  flctltloM  dtbta  to  la 
ppDnd  Bf^Dit  fail  rmiMt*  : 

"ir  be  hM  b«D  mtnutod  «lft  ^B- 
p«rtj,    •ilbtr  mrnlr    lo    imp,    or  w*» 


booki'ibiu'iiut'ai^bit^i  red 
TtEMrda  hit  debts  vid  eivditi. 


biTini  obuintd  k  protaitiii 
,    ibaS    not    Ixn    dtttr  «- 

imolTencT.  The  Jm  in  npri 
de1>ti  ar«  »iUjdeTKbtr  Hf* 
It  dcbloT. 


Ilitll  < 


PROTECTIONISM.  fi&S 

for  wibIb  of  labnuT,  or  et  the  cnnllut 

which  lupparta  thdt  labour.     Inuae 


Of  thf.K'  fUiu  tbcorioi,  the  moat 
notable  ia  (ha  docliine  of  I'rottction  to 
XalJTe  Induitrj;  >  phnse  nieaniDg 
Iho  prahibitiDn,  or  tha  illMouragement 
lij  heavj  duticj,  of  snch  forei^  com- 
nodilicii  >B  lie  capablo  (>f  being  pro- 
durcd  tt  home.  If  the  theory  iu  voiced 
ID  thii  (jrntein  had  been  correct,  tha 
practical  nncliiaions  grounded  on  it 
would  not  ha*o  been  unreunnable. 
The  theoi^  vag,  (hat  to  buy  thinga 
produced  at  home  u-an  a  uatioual  bene- 
4t,  and  the  introduction  of  for«i^ 
.cmuinoditiea,  generally 
It  being  at  the  aanie  til 
-the  intereit  of  the  con 
fineign  commoditiea  in  prefen-nce 


weiidcnt  that 


either 


or  belter,  the  inlereit  of  the 
■r  appeared  in  ihii  reipect  to 
In  eontraij  to  the  pultic  intereat;  ho 
-wH  certain,  if  left  to  hia  own  incUna- 
tioai,  to  do  what  according  to  tho 
thaory  «u  injurioua  to  the  public. 

It  waa  ihawn,  hovcfcr,  in  our 
analj'ni  of  the  effecta  of  international 
1r«dr,  ai  it  had  been  oflen  ahown  by 
fonner  writm,  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  comrnoditiea,  in  tho  commoa 
cottrae  of  traffic,  nerrr  take*  place,  ei- 
cept  when  it  ii,  erononiically  iipcaking, 
a  national  good,  by  cauainc  tlia  lanio 
•OMiint  of  commoditiea  to  be  obtuned 
at  ■  (mailer  coat  of  labour  and  capital 
to  the  coanliy,  Toprohibit,  therefore, 
ihi*  importation,  or  impoae  dnliei 
which  prevent  it,  ia  to  remier  the  lal>aur 


I'e  Buppoeed  to  be  benetiled, 
namely  the  niukera  of  the  protected 
articlea,  (uuleaa  they  form  an  excluoivo 
company,  and  havo  a  raonopoly  a|[8inat 
their  own  conntrymen  aa  well  aa 
B(>ainit  forfignera,)  do  not  obtain 
higher  proKta  than  other  pi^ople.  All 
ia  iheer  loaa,  to  tha  conntry  an  well  aa 
1o  the  eoniDmer.  When  tho  protected 
article  ia  a  product  of  agriculturo^tho 
waatc  of  labour  not  being  incurred  on 
thg  whole  produn,  but  only  on  what 
may  be  called  the  laat  initalmeiit  of  it 
— the  eitta  price  ia  only  in  part  an 
indemnity  for  waata,  the  trtoaindeT 
being  a  tax  paid  to  tha  landlonla. 
"■' "     —--■--   -     and     prohihitotj 


lofgoodi, 


the  country,  § 
encouragement  to  eipurtatloi 
anil  diacuuntenanced  their  imponaiion. 
The  only  eiceptioni  to  the  ayatem 
were  those  required  by  the  lyitom 
itaelf.  The  matariala  and  iuilnimentB 
of  production  were  tha  subjecta  of  u 
contrary  policy,  directed  howefer  to 
the  aame  and ;  tbey  (Tere  freely  im- 
ported, and  not  petmllled  to  be  ei- 
Crted,  in  order  that  manufactnreta, 
ing  mora  cheaply  tupplied  with  the 
raquiaitei  of  manufacture,  might  he 
able  to  aell  cheaper,  am!  tberetore  to 
export  mora  lai^jely.  For  a  iiniilar 
reaaon,  importation  wag  allowed  and 
even  favoured,  when  confini'd  to  the 


viae  be;  and  compel  a  waate,  of  the 
difference  betwein  the  labour  and 
cajrital  neccaiary  for  tho  hnmu  produc- 
tion of  the  cflmmndity,  and  that  wbich 
ia  required  fur  producinK  tha  thinga 
vith  which  it  can  be  purchased  from 
abroad.  The  amount  of  national  loaa 
thna  oeeaaioned  ia  mcagnrcd  by  tbe 
CXCOH  of  the  price  at  which  thu  com- 
tnoditT  is  produced,  nvcr  that  at  which 
It  eonld  be  impOTled.  In  the  raie  of 
manolactsred  goods,  tho  whole  diSe- 
rrnoa  between  tho  two  prioea  ia  ab- 
•orbed  in  incietanifying  the  ptoducen 


took  from  them,  thni  en- 
riching it  by  a  faToumblc  balance  of 
trade.  As  part  of  the  same  system, 
colonies  were  founded,  for  the  auppoaed 
advantage  of  compelling  them  to  boy 
oar  commodities,  or  at  all  cTenti  not 
to  buy  tboie  of  any  other  countiy  :  in 
return  for  which  restriction,  we  net* 
generally  Killing  to  come  under  an 
equivalent  obligation  with  respect  to 
tho  staple  praductiona  of  the  colonlrtl. 
The  conaequenees  of  tbe  theory  woe 
pushed  so  lar,  that  it  was  not  annanal 
even  to  giro  bounties  on  exportation. 


BOOEV.  aura 

„  n  to  bB7  fiam  tu 
muwr  (luii  inm  otlier  nwDtiim,  by  ■ 
ulie>Bn»M  whioh  we  >rtifici>U;  yro- 

tbem  oat  *  oar  own  tkiM.  llui  ii  a 
rtrlt^  bajond  tke  point  ^t  raacked 
kf  uf  pmBta  Indenui  ib  hii  cook- 
■atitiiD  far  liiwinf  ■  So  ihopkaapar, 
llhogld  dunk,  VTar  Bads  a  pnatiEa  of 

WW»f 


CDw  jpilMipl*  or  tb*  Ibnaotih 
Tktctj  M  Mw  |I«Mi  np  ann  "br 
■illui  and  ymmiBMiti  wbo  still 
c^toMwiMtiiatiMmteB.  What- 
o*v  koU  tlwt  mMn  bu  aiw  bmd'i 
mIbA^  Mil—fcndj  of  tU  prints 
Mtniti  «ipn»ri  to  nti  «r  appw 
h«>U  loB  I7  ito  riwndMif  t,  it 
^thad  ton  WUew  «AwtlwD  tU 
«U  aMfan  of  As  bcMito  «r  Wpng 
MBMtj  IB  Oa  eaaatij.  Ikt  »Mt 
Aethaaf  thMi  ia  tba  ifanaoiplM 

aw  nrtwJMjMay,  iiaHad  of  feed- 


D  the  fauduneotal  tbeorcm  dii- 
muBsd  in  an  esrlj  port  of  the  preMut 
treatiw,*  lespecling  tlie  nature  und 
Konrtei  of  emploTinent  for  Ubonr,  it  is 
■uHkiciit  (u  Mj.wliat  has  usuall<rbe«D 
Hild  bj  ths  advocBles  of  free  trade, 
that  (liD  altemative  i<  not  betveen  em- 
pioj'iiig  our  own  people  and  fbrcigaere, 
bnt  between  eniplojmg  one  class  and 
another  of  uur  o«ii  people.  The  im- 
nortcd  commodity  is  aln-nys  paid  for, 
direct}}*  or  iodirectlj,  with  the  prudaoe 
«f  our  own  itiilusUy :  that  indnslcy 
being,  at  the  txnie  time,  rendered 
more  prodactiTo,  eiuce,  with  the  snnN 
Jjibout  and  outisj,  we  are  ensblcd  lo 
poaseu  ouFMlTes  of  a  greater  qiunlit; 
ol  Ihe  article.  Those  who  have  not 
well  oonBiderod  tb«  subject  are  tpt  to 
inppose  tliat  our  exporting  nn  equiva- 
lent in  our  own  produce,  for  the  I'oreign 
articles  we  cousume,  dependi  on  con- 
''  ■'      lonaent  of  foteiBii 


t,if  OMMthtiip,  o ^,. 

■  to  tb^  do   Dol  lu|ip«L,  ^ 

>t  Jn^  ba  niailo  in  mtmj. 
lh»  fint  piocv,  liien  it  n 

«  44a>oliaii.bk-    in    a  innFT 

It  tlHD  m  : 
linSk  if  tl 
Mb  tba 


*  8Bpn,pf,«-H. 


L  uiheii,b7l 
kHunlno  of  1 
iatlMBwtph 
•f  |»;ing  in  ; 
priiaa  aa  aUh 

IIU|MICtatMO,  oi 

tamoA  tot  atr  I 

far  tha  inponi  '  .^ 

turbanoa  of  tl  _>, 

tiaaal  ''tp'*n^ 
me  to  onrdi 
diaae  at  other  Li.i 

^P.  *^     ■,  ■       -'-'• 

not  prafubit,  rtt  a  leis  pnce  \i^R  ll 
wankl  otherwise  haTo  to  {bt.  Too- 
proEhS  the  same  thiDg  in  ot£eT  woidi; 
a  country  which  destroja  or  jnnatt 
ultogetbar  cerUic  bra&ches  of  bmigt 
trade,  llieruby  aunihilaliag  a  gtsKiJ 
-  in  lo  the  Horlit,  wbi^  minU  h 
-uJred  in  sonie  proportion  bctna 
itself  and  otlici  countiiea — dwi,  in 
■onio  circiimstaiKMsa,  dmw  to  ilsel^u 
the  oxuensc  of  Eiireignota,  a  Uijei 
share  than  wookl  elsu  belong  to  il  ^ 
the  gain  arieiiic  from  that  poTtiui«f 
lie  foreign  trade  Khick  it  isS^  B 
subsist.  But  even  this  it  can  0DI7  la 
auabled  to  da,  if  foreigners  do  M 
mainUiu  equiTalcnt  proliibitioDS  Hit- 
■trie t ions  against  its  commodities.  Is 
any  case,  tlie  justice  or  oxpedieiKj  d 
dsatrojing  one  of  two  gaiui,  in  otda 
to  engroes  a  rather  larger  shaie  of  tk 
Other,  does  not  require  roach  diaca- 
sion :  the  giiin,  too,  which  is  destioM 
being,  in  proponioii  to  Ihe  migoit^ 
of  the  trsusacliona,  the  larger  of  tk 
two,  nnce  il  is  the  one  vhich  cajin^ 


pmrrKCTiosiSM. 


Proli'ctiaiust  diiftniio 
■omc  pnrliuuUr  cBMw,  fniai  coiuiilew- '  inort  ■Inindantly  mipplinl  wilb  tuod, 
tioni  which,  irlieo  lenilr  in  puint,  in-  whirh  dranx  iix  su|i|iliv«  Irani  thi- 
TolTe  ercstcr  intei'Cilii  than  uiiTP  aiv-  Inr^'il  >inr:a<'r.  It  u  TnlidilaDA  to 
in^ollabollT;  tliu intcrpBtii of  imtional  found  a  i;iTiTal  uystcm  of  pnlii-;"  "n  *> 
•nbiiBtance  uiiil  of  naltunul  licli-n^.  ituiirobali]''  n  •Innv'i^r  >>  timt  •'!'  beiii^- 
The  iliKtmiiins  on  thu  Ciirn  Lavs  at  mir  with  oil  the  Mlioii''  of  tbu 
hkva  laiuilisriiud  evcrvboil}'  with  tlio  woriil  nt  onn^;  or  Ut  anpiMmu  tliut, 
plen,  that  we  uu;;ht  ta  be  iiiile)wiiJpiit  CTcn  if  inferior  at  wa,  .1  whnlo  conoti? 
of  fqroijpirni  far  tho  Iwnl  vf  thu  citilii  hu  blncknde'l  like  .1  town,  nrlUah 
pnipla  ;  and  the  >i'avigati"n  Law.i  thp  stiivtvin  of  roxl  in  nthpr  i'o>intrii-'i 
■mtTV  granmlcJ,  in  thciry  uthI  pr<i>'i!!i-  wunhl  tint  be  as  oniiouH  nxi  to  Innn  nn 
sioti,  on  tho  ncccttil.r  of  kcc]iinj;  nji  a  .  a'lvaiitii;;n>nB  nnirket,  an  wa  ahuahl  Im 
"naner;  of  BCamcn"  (or  tliu  tunf.  '■  not  111  Ira  dopriTcrl  of  tlieircim.  Uu 
On  this  hit  luliifct  I  at  onco  nJinit,  -  tlie  mbjcct,  howevt>r,  of  mbsiHteiiCL', 
tbat  the  oLfjcct  it  vurtli  the  Mcritin! ;  tivn:  t*  oue  pmnt  which  dcKrvcN  more 
•nd  thatueonmiycxiK.-snl  to  iiiTuaioii  p«<pcinl  consiileiation.  In  «aseii  o( 
b^  acOjif  it  ciinniit  niherKise  hiivu  mf-  actnnl  or  ■pniehenih.tl  ■caicily,  many 
ficient  ijiips  ami  aaihirs  ut'  its  own  to  rmmtrii'ii  ol  Europu  are  acciutumnl  ti> 
■ecnn;  the  incann  of  uumning  011  nn  slop  tho  oxpfirtiilioii  uf  food.  In  Ibix, 
emrrgpucr  an  ail(.-i|iuiti>  fleet,  is  qttito  or  tmt,  sunuil  pnlit".-?  Q'btro  run  W 
right  in  iibtuiniii^  th'RHj  means,  oen  '  iiuit'iubt  ibnt  in  tflc  present  KtalR  iit 
ftt  an  econulDicnl  sni'iilieo  in  ]iinnt  of  iiitvriuiliniial  iiioralilT,  a  ii'nplp  cnn- 
chcaiineai  of  traiifpurt.  Wlien  thu  not,  anv  inure  than  on  indiTiilnal.  In 
£DG;!iAii  iiaTi;;Btiou  luwi  were  vnar tot,  |  bUnied  lur  not  alarriDf;  ittclf  t'l  fev.l 
the  Dali-h,  tnim  lltcir  inaritinio  skill  uthem.  Ihit  if  the  greatest  smoiint  ul 
■nd  tbcir  luw  rate  of  pmflt  at  hoinp,  (toud  t<>  mankinil  on  tlie  whnlc,  wuni 
irer«  abb-  to  carry  for  other  natiinih,  Ibn  enil  Mined  at  in  tlic  mniimii  ot 
£aj;laiid  indmb'd,  at  cheaiier  rates  iiilenvalinnal  conduct,  nuch  cnllccticc 
ibaii  those  nulirins  coiihl  vany  &r  churlishiiesii  woald  certiiiitlr  be  con- 
thcraselrcii :  wliit'h  (dared  all  otlier  damned  by  them.  Snppmic  that  in 
couDlrie:!  at  a  |j;reai  citnparatiTV  dia-  orlioaiy  circnniManrei  thn  trade  in 
adviuita^c  in  'lUnJiiilig  uxperienrcd  ^  fnul  wi^e  peifei:tly  free,  so  tliat  tbi' 
Kanien  liir  Ihcir  thipa  nf  war.  Tho  pHco  in  one  counit^'  •-onlil  not  haUti:. 
Kavjgntion  Ijiws,  by  which  this  ile-  ally  eirred  thni  in'itny  other  by  mnr.^ 
tlcicncy  wuK  ri'meilied,  an-I  at  tbc  -  tbiuillKi-oiit  (>lVarTia;;c,io^'tlieririili 
aamc  timi;  a  blow  atnick  Bgaiiitt  tho  a  lumlcratc  pi-nrit  to  thu  ini|>orti'r.  A 
maiJliniR  puwGr  of  a  nation  with  wliirh  i  p'tieral  Bi-at\:ity  enmi-^ii,  all'i-ctiag  all 
En^nd  was  thL-ii  frci]iifinlly  CD^'SKcd  '  cnuntrii'ii,  litt  in  uiipijunl  degreRs.  IT 
in  WtiliticK,  wiiu  pnibaUy,  thoiq^i  the  prieu  tom!  in  ono  country  mnr- 
economicallv  disndvonta.^'i.'uiis,  paliti-  thaninothen,itwi>iddlcapmofth.it 
nllyaipedient.  lSatGn~lislivhipsand  in  that  cinmlry  tho  acarcity  was  sc- 
uilor>  riin  Uiiw  iiavif;ati>  us  idwiiply  nn  verral,  and  that  by  {wituittini;  foni  b> 
thwe  oi  any  utlier  I'lmnlty ;  tiiaintiiin-  ■;.)  freely  tbilhvr  fmni  any  nther  cnun 
iug  at  least  au  cijiial  oiitujietitinu  with  iiy,  it  wonld  be  si>an''l  frmu  si  le&t 
the  other  niniiliiuR  BSIKUix  ■■viii  in  iinvnt  lieecssily  tn  tvlivvr  a  ^pi'ntvr. 
thi-ir  own  trade.  Thu  cnili  whijiniay  Wlien  the  int<i'rc*ll^  tbvretbr<,  nf  all 
•nrn  hnvo  jiistilie>I  Xati^itiuti  Ijiws,  countries  are  con)lii]<tv<l.  free  eipntta' 
icqiiirc  iheui  vu  Imiger,  taul  nlTbnlvd  I  liuu  is  dcurablu.  Ti>  ihi'  expiTtin;; 
BO  reason  fur  maintiiinini;  ibis  in-  cmitlry  cunridcreil  ai^Himlt'ly,  it  tuav, 
vidions  exception  to  the  senerul  rule  ■  at  leant  on  the  partieular  ixfiisin'i,  l>j 
of  ftvf  trade.  ■  an  iucoiiveiiii-nte :  bu!  tukine  into  ac- 

\Yith  regard  to  subaislencc,  the  i>Ica  1  cour.t  thit  the  country  «-liich  ia  now 
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tlic  civiT,  will  in  foiuc  future  Kcasrni 
lic  tlie  ri.'C('iT<>r,  niid  tin*  one  that  is 
Unctitcd  by  the  frej-tloin.  1  cannot  but 
think  that  even  to  the  a])iirehcn8ion  of 
ffXMlriotein  it  mip:ht  be  made  apparent, 
that  in  nuch  cascK  tliev  sliould  do  to 
'•tkers  what  they  would  wibh  done  iQ 
themselveB. 

In  countries  in  which  tho  system  gf 
Protection  is  declining;,  but  not  }'«t 
wholly  pvcn  up,  Kuch  as  the  Tnitcd 
Slates,  a  doctnno  has  coiue  into  n(»tice 
which  is  a  sort  of  coniproiuiso  lictween 
tree  trade  an<l  n;strictu)n,  naniolj,  that 
pnitection  for  protection's  sake  is  ini- 
|irri]>er,  but  that  there  is  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  having  as  much  protec- 
tion as  may  incidentally  re.Hult  from  a 
tariff  framed  solely  for  revenue.  Even 
in  Knglan<I,  regrot  is  sometimes  ex- 
prcbsed  that  a  "  moderate  fixed  duty" 
was  not  preserved  on  corn,  on  account 
of  the  revenue  it  would  yii-ld.  Inde- 
pendently, hoiRever,  of  the  general 
impolicy  of  taxes  on  the  necofiHaries  of 
life,  this  doctrine  oyerhniks  the  fact, 
that  revenue  is  received  only  on  the 
quantity  imported,  but  that  the  tax  is 
iiaid  on  the  entire  quantity  conNumed. 
To  make  the  public  i>ay  much  that  the 
ti-rasury  may  receive  a  little,  is  not  an 
<'ligil)lc  nrndo  t>f  obtaining  a  rrvoniu'. 
In  the  caHc  of  inanufacturcil  arlichs 
llin  doctnn«i  iuNoivi-s  a  pulpaMi'  incoii- 
histencv.  The  ol-icct  of  tlie  dutv  as  a 
iiicans  i)f  n-venuc,  is  iiu«»iif;iKi«'nt  >\ilh 
its  an'ording,  «vcn  iiicidcntjilly,  any 
]»iotfcti(Mi.  It  ran  «iily  «»j)i'ratc  as 
j)ri;t((tl«in  in  5o  far  as  ii  jjii v»'nts  ini- 
}ii'rtati(>n  ;  and  to  ^\llat«■v^•r  «l»'i:rce  it 
j^rcvcr.ts  importation,  it  allnrds  no 
rcv«^nue. 

Ihe  only  caso  in  which,  on  nioio 
principlrH  of  political  economy,  pni- 
tec.ting  dniics  can  Ik*  dtfcnsiMc,  is 
when  thfv  arc  imp(>sod  tcmi>uiarily 
(especially  in  .1  young  and  rising  na- 
tion) in  hopt/s  (<r  naturalizing:  a  l()rr'ii:n 
industry,  in  itsi.-lf  p«rfcctly  suitablo  to 
the  circnnistanccs  of  the  country.  Tlic 
Mijiciinrity  (ifono  country  over  another 
in  a  I'l.MK  li  i>f  priMJU'tii'n,  ofn-n  arisen 
'•nly  :"n  in  lia\ing  begun  it  sioin  r. 
'1  lure  jiiay  1  f  no  inh«rcnt  adxania^'c 
ill  (ii!"  j'jitt,  cr  disadvai)tai:e  ci  tin* 
L'lLcr,  I  u!  only  a  picsmt  frupcilority  ol' 
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acquired    skill  and    czperieiice.    A 
country  wliich  has  this  akfll  and  n- 
perience  vet  to  acquire,  may  in  od« 
respects  ie  better  adapted  to  the  |it> 
duction  than  those  which  were  etncr 
in  the  field:  and  besidei,  it  is  a  jui 
remark  of  Mr.  fiae,  that  nodiio^  Lma 
greater  tendency  to  promote  impron- 
ments  in  anv  branch  of  prodnctiao.  tinn 
its  trial  under  a  new  set  of  coaditioiii. 
liut  it  cannot  be  expected  that  iodi- 
viduals  should,  at  tueir  own  mk,  or 
rather  to  their  ccr<Aia  loHt  intndiee 
a    new  manufacture,   and   betr  the 
burthen  of  carr^'ing  it  on  imtfl  the 
pnHiucers  have  Lecu  educated  up  to 
the  level  of  those  with  whom  the  jnh 
cesses  are  tratlitional.     A  prc<ecta^ 
duty,  continued  fitr  a  reasonable  tiat, 
wilf  sometimes  be  the  least  incoon- 
nieut  mode  in  which  the  natic«  can 
tax  itself  for  tlic  support  of  soJi  an 
exjM'riment.    But  the  protection  shvcIJ 
bo  confmed  to  cas<*s  in  which  there  is 
I  g(Kxl  ground  of  assurancL*  that  the  ia- 
I  dustry  which    it    foKtvra   will  alter  a 
I  timelbe  abh*  to  dispense  with  it;  ddt 
!  slionld  the  donichtic  producer  ever  be 
allowed  to  exjK'ct  that  it  will  be  con- 
tinued to  them  lK*vond  the  time  necef- 
sary  lor  a  fair  trial  of  what  they  ar^ 
caj)al.'lc  «'f  a<.(  iinj»H>hinL:. 

'Mil'  muIv  writer  of  aiiN  r--ii;iT:it"' r. .:« 
1-  •     1'  •  r       ^         -1 

I  a  puliiical  rcoiHinii.st,  wIk.  :■■.'•,%■  .1  .l;-.";- 

to  the    lYdtcctionist  d^i.iriuf,  Mr.  :I. 

,  ('.    Carry,    rests    its     dttV:i.:i\   i::    u: 

eci'iK'uiic   jioint  of  \ifW,  pr;r;<.ij^!:y  .1 

t\\')  nahons.     <  Mie  iif,  the  grrai  si^!:: 

in  cost  ot"  carriii:^e,  consiCx^uciil  vu  pr 

ducing  conmimiitii's  at  or  very  u-4:: 

the  place    where   they  are  U*  U»  €<■:■ 

snn;ed.     Tliowluile  of  the  cost  ot\i.' 

riage,    both    on    the    (.•»'rnn;ii-.iit;cs  in 

ported   and   (U   thtise    vxpi>rtf"d  i:.  «'X 

cliai:ge    Itif    tliein,     ho    n'>:Arui   d<  c 

(iiiect  bnillien   on   tin-    jir».-iiicrrs.  x*  i 

not.  as  is  olivii.iisly  the  truth,  •■n  ::.- 

ci  n>unicr8.     (.>n    wh.nisocvir  it  ta!" 

it  is,  withi.ut  liiiiibt.   a   burth.-n  » n  t  . 

inilustry  of  tlie   ^v^^rld.      Dul  it  i<  fi 

^idus  ^and   that    Mr.  C';ir»/v  d-.<a  '•' 

see  it,  i<  i«ne   ot   luf  inany   Fiirj:!-':.. 

things   in   his   li«H»k)  that    the  ]n:r.l- 

In  cnly   lu'ine  U'V   a  nuire    than  •■-.■- 

\a!<  nt  ad\anta.i:e.      if  ih.j    c  ■nirv.i: 


is  U'Ught  in  a 


«• 


I'lciirn   cue  lit  IV  '.v:- 

^  ■ 
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ttc  prodaca  in  ipit<  of  Ibe  double 
rcanjigc,  the  fact  provei  thst, 

u  that  cMt  nKj  be,  the  »viiiK 
:  of  production  oiitvsighi  it,  and 
lleetiro  labour  of  the  eountrr  i« 

wbolo  better  remunerated  tti»n 

article  were  prTxinceil  at  home, 
fcamaEo  it  a  natural  protecting 
vMch  tree  trade  hai  no  power 
nogate :  and  unless  America 
I  more  by  obtaining  her  mann- 
■•  through  the  medium  of  her 
ind  ootton,  than  she  luses  in  cost 
TJage,  the  capital  employed  in 
^K  corn  and  cotton  in  annaallj 
led  quantities  for  the  foreign 
t,  vould  turn  to  ronnufsctures 
i.  The  nalural  adtantage  at- 
s  a  mode  of  iniluttry  in  which 

la  less  cost  of  carrtajKi  lo  paj, 
t  most  be  onlj  a  juatificntion  fcr 
ponrr  and  merelj  tentative  pro- 
1.    Ilie  eipeusca  of  j)rodnclioD 

always  greatest  at  Brat,  it  maj 
n  that  the  home  production, 
ii  reallj  the  moet  advantageous, 
ot  become »o until  atteraiertain 
on  of  pecunlnrv  loss,  vhlch  it  ia 

bo  expected  that  private  specu- 

should  incur  in  order  that  tlieir 
aore  may  be  benefited  bj  their 

I  have  therefore  conceded  that 
new  country,  a  tempor»i7  pro- 
J  duly  mny  sometimea  bo  econo- 
y  defensible  ;  on  condition,  how- 

tliat  it  be  atrictl^  limited  in 
of  lime,  and  prorision  be  made 
daring  the  latter  part  of  its 
nco  it  be  oii  a  gradually  de- 
Bg  scale.  Such  temporary  pro- 
1  is  of  the  same  nature  as  a 
^  and  shiiuld  be  governed  by 
r  conditions. 

J  remaining  argument  of  Mr. 
in  support  of  the  eciinoniic 
ta  of  Pnjtectionisnt,  applirs  only 
on  tries  whoso  ei  purls  consist 
icnltural  proiluce,      IIo  argues, 

!'a  trade  of  this  description  they 
J  send  airaj  their  soil;  the  dis- 
oniumers  not  giving  back  to  the 
f  the  couDtry,  as  home  coninimer? 
do,  Iho  fertilizing  elements 
they  abelraci  from  it.  This 
lent  deserves  atletition,  on  ao- 
nt  the  physical  tTQlhoDwMGh 


it  is  founded;  •  tnith  which  ha«  only 
lately  eouie  to  be  nnderatood,  but 
which  is  henceforth  destined  to  be  n 
permanent  elomsnt  in  the  thoughts  of 
itateamen,  as  it  must  always  have 
been  in  the  detdQies  of  nations.  To 
the  question  of  Protactionism,  how. 
ever,  it  is  irreleTant.  That  the  im- 
mense growth  of  raw  produce  in  Ame- 
rica to  be  consumed  in  Kurope,  is  pro- 
eresiively  eihausting  the  soil  of  ihn 
Eaitom,  and  even  of  the  older  Western 
States,  and  that  both  are  already  fai 
less  prodncrivo  than  formerly,  is  ere. 
diblo  initaelt  even  if  no  one  bore  wil- 
oeis  to  it.  But  what  I  have  already 
snid  respecting  cost  of  carriage,  is  tnip 
alao  of  the  coat  of  manuring.  Free 
trade  does  not  compel  America  to  ex. 
port  corn ;  she  would  cease  to  do  so,  if 
It  ceased  to  be  to  her  advantage.  As, 
then,  she  would  not  persist  in  eiport. 
ing  raw  pnxluce  and  importing  manu- 
factures, any  longer  than  Iho  labour 
.ved  by  doing  so,  eicceded  what 
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the  unl  the  elements  of  fertility  which 
she  had  qpnt  sway,  if  the  saving  in 
cost  of  production  were  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  coet  of  carria^  and 
of  manure  to;,-ethor,  manure  wonld  bo 
imported,  and  if  not,  the  eiport  of  com 
would  cease.  It  is  evident  that  one  of 
these  two  things  would  already  have 
taken  dace,  if  there  had  not  been  near 
at  hand  a  constant  luccesaion  of  Dew 
•oils.  Dot  yet  exhausted  of  their  fer- 
tility, the  cultivation  of  wUi-h  enables 
her,  whether  judiciously  or  not,  to 
poslpoDO  the  question  of  mannre.  Ai 
soon  OS  it  no  longer  answen  bettor  to 
break  up  new  soils  than  to  manure 
the  old,  America  wilt  either  become  n 
regulur  importer  of  manure,  or  will 
without  prolecting  duties  grow  com 
for  hcraerr  only,  and  manufactaring  br 
herself,  will  make  her  mannre,  a* 
Mr.  Carry  desires,  at  iiome.* 

•  To  (liLi  Ur.  Ctnr  would  rsply  (iadMd, 
ts  hu  •]r»«dv  to  replied  id  ■diuioa),  thai 


rrpLlblfi  ot  twins  eoa^rttd  ta  a 
Ttui  is  tma  or  kw^,  ud  atUM 


fiB8  BOOK  T. 

Efar  thM*  obrioiii  ICMDIHL  I  hold 


th»  rtra^Mt  jMbt  of  hit ' 
riou  notMtMDitta  often  ■».•.« 
tramaljr  iU,  bnt  it  i*  an  iijjiiftii 
tbBm  to  MppoM  that  Umr  Pi 
daaiit  cnM  ntti  apon  tiotliii^  ni- 
pniR'ta  an  •eononk  blnndet:  iduj 
3r  Umu  hM«  bMn  bd  to  it  umb  DMn 
if  wriiwtlon  ftr  tb*  bt^wr  int*- 
iHti  «f  hnmuitT,  tban  bf  nmlr  «co- 
tMorfo  itmmm.  Ibar,  ud  Hr.  Cuar 
at  Ifaair  btad,  deem  it  a  Boeeewy 
-"■^W—  ef  ktmiaii  intwovement  th^ 

oBdUiM  tbeirliA(iw,'br  meau  of  in- 


OtaBpadtaddaortlwE 
bdierc  tbatautiiB  aU 
tbe  matt,  or  ntari  j  tb*  ■ 


n  tbia  tbai^ia  agraat 
Ibimda&n  of  raaaDn.    If  tita  dimoollj 

can  bo  CFTercome,  the  United  Sut«>, 
wilh  tbeir  free  iuatitutioni,  their  uni- 
versal Bchooliug,  and  tlcir  omnipreBcnt 
prcu,  are  tha  people  to  do  iC;  but 
whether  Ihii  isipouillile  or  not,  ii  still 
a  problem.  So  far,  however,  as  it  ia 
n  object  to  chect  the  *      '" 

of   !     .  .   " 
a  pointed  oi 

fmt  (tHJhtivB  power  in  udhH  balk;  aub- 
Blancn  of  whicE  (£•  hiuui  bodf  rcqaiiu  but 
kimiH  aaulitj.  ud  bene*  pcuDlikriT  inmp- 
libl*  at  btbig  iiapoMwh  tb*  mincnl  ilktliH 


Willi*  potiM,  bdnf  CM  of  la*  mnMitaenU 
oT  gnaiit*  aod  Uw  olba  ftldip^fak  rocki, 
tatU  in  manj  nbKiili,  b/iriwH  pnfRuiT* 
deflompontion  it  if  mwed;  lUrn  qnmn. 
tilj  ftlto  b«lnf  brDn|ht  down  in  Iha  depouU 
otittm.  AlftR'Uuphoipbitti.Uiirf.inthe 
Ter7«HiTeiiicntlbrBiorpu]TfritHboti«,uv 
a  npiUr  utide  of  eommovc,  Imr^^  im- 
ported  into  BngUnd,  na  thsj  an  tun  Id  bs 
into  Mj  CODDQ7  whtn  tba  oondtciaiii  of 
indnftry  mika  it  wvrtfa  wbili  to  jmj  tba 


th(<  '.'xisting  mcllud  rf  & 
of  iho  unacciiptc4  laadi^  by 
tml^Bg  tLcir  price;  inatMd  of  loan. 
{■S  i^  «  Ri'ioe  away  Uio  land  gnt^ 
toolj,  BB  i«  UrEol;  doD*  idaEa  t^ 
pMibK  uf  the  riiaunead  Act  To 
art  tba  hot  in  Mr.  Canry-*  biUaa,lT 
,  it  vouU  h*  DGa^rr 

ii!  Micbigw  ■   ■■ 


Kuglaad  :   fcr  Um  i 

c!   New   Qi^uj.  u  J 

tbin  thow>  of  Iha  olJ^antR'.  } 

qiEt.il  hli  dondcnituiR  of  banj-  I 

iag  a  mattufoainrins  popnlaliin  to  ite  \ 

deon  «f  the  Wciioni  bnaar.    Bnm  1 

and  Kav  York  do  not  (OmIj  1k«M  i 

tflocaltownitotbe  WMdanMiiiH  I 

BajbettcrlhanMaiicbaaWT;  Mlitll  j 

aa  diSeult  to  got  bode  iha  mmm  i 
ftan  tb*  one  plaoc  aa  from  tba  tAtt, 

n«e»   ■    nWono  part  of  Ikeft*  , 

'  whiijk  reqnim  a<^  j 

n   !  jienil*nci«  ;  tliat 

I  n  trade  enlnnnlT  | 


IbTtbernn 

with  the 
w4uchth 

undimbi* 
tage       ■ 


orthagiwri 

of  tbe  commerad  world.  Sbn, 
UoB"  er  causes  tha  indiiatiy  lul 
capital  of  tl  0  Q7    to  ba  dimted 

from  ckanne  9.  wh  cb  are  pnnd  to  b> 
the  most  product  ve  aasmiich  ai  tbej 
are  thow  nio  ^liieh  iDdnstrr  and  ca< 
pitnl  spnntaneo  islj  tend  to  Bow ;  then 
la  ■  \oas  on  tho  whole,  to  the  piwlaa-  . 
live  powers  of  tbe  world,  aad  (ba 
mother  country  docs  not  gsiii  go  tBiA 
aa  she  luakcB  the  colonjt  low.  U, 
thcnfow,  the  mother  conntij  rehtet 
to  iioknowledgi;  anj  reciproa^  oC  ob&- 


more  oppressive  and  iiyurioaa  tj 
direct.  But  if,  with  a  mora  eqaitaUt 
spirit,  she  submita  henelf  to  em*- 
Bponding  reslrtctioiu  for  the  beatfitof 
the  colony,  the  reaolt  of  the  wbolt 
transaction  is  the  ridiotiloca  one,  that 
each  party  lose*  much,  io  order  llut 
the  other  may  gain  a  little. 

B  3.    Next  Io  the  syatem  of  Pntte- 


vitli  ibe  Bfiont 


nischieToui  interienii 


le  of  indus- 


trial tranwclianii,  may  bo  uoticod 
tain  inUrrercncci  willi  contrncti.  Ona 
in  ft*"*—  in  that  n{  llis  I'tiiry  Lam. 
TluMt  oripnaled  in  a  nli^iuii  prm'u- 
dios  aeain.it  i«c«iviiif;  intereit  on 
m«iM7,dem«l  from  that  fi-uitCuE  loutca 
«f  miaciuaT  in  moilcni  Europe,  the  at- 
UmpUd  adaptiiliui  to  Chnrtianitj  ol 
doctrinei  aud  preeepti  drawn  Irom  th« 
Jawi«li  law.  In  Jlidiomcduii  natioDi 
the  recti  ling  of  inlerent  in  formBllj  in- 
terdicted, and  rit^idif  abstnlned  fram; 
and  Sinmoadi    hmi    noticed,   as    one 

ftriority  of  tin  Catholic,  compared  with 
tbe  PiMeitant  partH  of  Europe,  that 
tb*  Catbolic  church  in  tha  Middle 
ABBteDTs  itacanciion  tothoiainepre- 
JiHlice;  which  nuiiaiflta,  impiured  but 
Dot  ikitnived,  whvrcvsrihnt  religion  is 
acknowlsdged.  Wbtn  law  or  cnn- 
•caeDtioni  acniplea  present  lending  at 
inlamt,  Uie  capital  which  Iwlongn  to 
penoni  not  in  buiinesa  it  loft  to  nro- 
OttcttTO  pnrpuaea,  or  cut  bo  afiiilieu  to 
then  onlj  in  peculiar  circumauinces  ot 
psnonal  connexion,  or  bra  imblorfuge. 
Indualiy  in  thii»  Hniitud  to  (ho  capital 
of  the  undcrtokcnt,  lUid  to  what  they 
can  borrov  from  pi-nion!i  not  hound  by 
the  lame  Iiwa  or  religion  aa  ihcm- 
«1tm.  Id  Miumiliuon  countrios  tha 
baaken  and  money  dcalcn  an  eitlter 
'      Hindonn,  Armenians,  or  JewK. 

In  more  improrcil  countries,  ht^pala- 
llon  DO  longer  discountenunccs  llio  re- 
iwipl  of  an  H(m*alent  for  money  lent ; 
but  it  haa  ereiywherD  inlcrforcd  vith 
tlM  free  agency  of  tliu  lender  and  bor- 
rower, by  fixing  a  lecnl  limit  to  the 
lats  of  lutBRst,  amt  making  the  rc- 
flcipt  of  more  than  the  apiKiinteil  mai ' 
—TO  a  penal  offence.   Ihis — '-'-'i" 


_,._     t  by   Ucntham   . 

"Letten  on  Uniry,"  which  may  Mill 
ba  refencd  to  ai  the  beat  extant  writing 
on  ilie  sulgect 

LegjaJalora  may  enact  and  maintain 
Uanry  Iawb  from  ens  of  ' 


«  partiw  in  tlM  « 


n  for 
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tract ;  in  this  caaa.  of  om  party  only, 
the  borrower.    Aa  a  matter  of  policy, 

the  notion  may  posaibly  lie,  that  it  ia 
for  tlie  general  gooil  that  intemt 
shoulil  be  low.  It  ii  howovEr  ■  mia- 
apprehenEion  of  tlie  causea  which  in- 
fluence com  nierctal  Iranmictiona,  tomp- 
pace  tbat  the  rate  of  inlercil  is  really 
aiado  lowi'i-  by  law,  than  it  would  be 
made  bythc  spantaneous  playof supply 
anJ  dciiiaiii).  If  the  competition  of 
borrowers,  left  unrestrained,  would 
raise  thr  nUa  of  interest  to  six  pur 
cent,  this  pmrea  that  at  lira  there 
would  be  a  greater  ilemoud  for  loans, 
Ihon  Ihero  is  capital  in  the  market  to 
supply.  If  the  law  in  Ihcw  circuni- 
Btano's  permits  no  interest  bcyonilrivo 
per  cnnt,  there  will  be  nnme  leudeni, 
who  not  choosing  to  disobey  lh«  law, 
and  nut  Ixing  in  a  condition  to  employ 
their  cupital  otherwise,  will  content 
tlicnisdlvci  with  tho  lepil  rate :  but 
others,  finding  that  in  a  neiuon  of  press- 
ing demand,  more  may  ho  nwlB  of 
their  capital  by  other  means  than  Ibey 
are  permitted  to  make  by  lemling  it, 
will  not  k-nilit  at  ail;  and  the  loan- 
able cnnital,  alieody  too  small  (or  tbe 
demand,  will  be  Mill  further  ilimi- 
niahed.  Ol  the  disappointed  candi- 
datcn  there  niU  he  mniiv  at  such 
pmods,  who  must  hare  tfieir  neccs- 
Btlifs  supplied  at  any  price,  and  these 
will  readily  timi  a  third  section  ot 
lendcm,  who  will  not  he  iivcna  lo  join 
in  a  Tiotution  of  the  law,  either  by  cir^ 
cuitoui  tranNictiona  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  IrauJ,  or  hj  relying  on  the 
honour  of  the  btrrowcr,  The  cxtr« 
eipcnao  of  the  roundabout  mode  ofpro- 
cceding,  and  an  cquirnlent  for  the  ri^ 
of  non-|jaynu<nt  ondof  legal  penalties, 
must  lie  paid  by  the  biirrower,  orer 
and  alH)\-o  the  eitm  interest  which 
would  haw  been  rei^nircd  of  him  by 
Ibo  general  state  d(  ibe  market.  The 
lava  which  were  intended  to  lower  tha 
price  paid  by  him  fur  pecuniary  acconj- 
modaIiDn,eDilihui<  in  grrally  increasing 
it.  'I'heso  h>wt  havo  also  Ui  directly 
demoraliiing  tundc;ncy.  Knowing  the 
difficulty  ufdctocting  an  illegal  pecu- 
niary transaction  lietwi-en  twupenmna, 
in  wtiich  no  ihinl  penoB  is  inrolved,  an 
long  aa  it  ia  the  itil*reatofbutlitakM|i 
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tho  secret,  Icpslators  have  adopted 
tbo  expedient  of  tempting  tho  borrower 
to  become  the  informer,  by  making;  the 
annulment  of  the  debt  a  part  of  the 
penalty  for  the  offence  :  thuMn?  warding 
men  for  obtaining:  the  property  of 
others  by  false  promi^'n,  and  then  not 
only  rcfusinp;  payment,  but  invoking 
legal  penalties  on  those  >vho  have 
helped  them  in  their  need.  The  moral 
sense  of  mankind  very  rightly  in- 
famizes those  who  rchi^tt  an  othcrwinA 
just  claim  on  the  ground  of  usury,  and 
tolerates  inch  a  plea  only  when  re- 
ported to  as  the  best  legal  df^fonce 
available  against  an  attempt  rciilly 
considered  as  partaking  of  fraud  or 
extortion.  JJut  this  very  severity  of 
public  opinion  renders  tho  enforce- 
ment of  tho  laws  BO  diflicnlt,  and  tho 
infliction  of  the  pcnalticK  so  rare,  that 
when  it  does  occur  it  merely  victimizes 
an  individual,  and  has  no  eflcct  on 
general  practice. 

In  so  far  as  the  motive  of  the  re- 
striction may  bo  suppoHO<l  to  be,  not 
public  policy,  but  regard  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  lx)rrower,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  any  case  in  which 
Huch  tenderness  <m  the  legislator's  part 
is  more  misplaced.  A  person  of  sane 
mind,  and  (>f  the  :ic:e  at  which  persons 
are  leiLTiillv  (■oin])ittnt  to  conduct  tli'-ir 
own  coiu  rrns.  iiiMSt  h»i  ]iresiiiue(i  to  he 
a  sutlicii-nt  iriianlian  ot"  his  pecuniary 
interests.  It' lie  Tii.iy  srll  an  ubt.ite.  or 
grant  h  rcliMi^«\  or  assiirn  away  ail  liis 
property,  without  control  frnm  the  law. 
It  he<'i!is  very  nnntici'ssary  that  the 
only  liart^Min  which  hi-  caiMmt  make: 
without  its  interni'Mlillin;,'.  shnuKl  he  a 
loan  of  money.  Tln^  l.iw  rccius  to 
presume  that  the  inont;y-h'n«lfT,  il«  aliiii: 
Avith  necessitous  j>ers(tiis,  can  take  ail- 
vantaLTo  of  their  necissitie-c.  ;in<l  exact 
<:on(litionH  limitt"!  onlv  hv  hisuwn  olra- 
sure.  It  miirht  he  ^o  it  tluTc;  were 
only  one  money-lciulcr  within  r-'ach. 
lint  wh'.-n  there  is  the  whole  mnnied 
capital  of  a  wcaltliy  community  to  re- 
sort to,  no  borrower  is  ])l;i<.ed  uridtM" 
any  disa'lvania.u''e  in  the  market  merely 
by  the  urLTcncv  of  his  nciJ.  if  In-  ean- 
iiot  horr-'W  at  the  interest  pail  hy 
other  i)eoplt',  it  must  be  because  he 
cannot  give  buch  good  security  :  and  ] 


competition  will  limit  the  extrm  th 
mand  to  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  mk 
of  his  proving  insolvent.  Tlioii^  tke 
law  intends  favoar  to  the  borrower,  it 
is  to  him  abovo  all  that  injwtine  is^ 
in  this  case,  done  by  it.  What  can  be 
more  unjust  than  that  a  penoa  who 
cannot  give  perfectly  good  aecarity. 
should  be  prevented  from  bonnwiag  of 
persons  who  are  willini^  to  lead  w»ey 
to  him,  by  their  not  l^ing  penstted  to 
recei^-e  the  rate  of  intneit  wlicb 
would  be  a  just  equivalent  lor  tkeir 
risk  T  Through  the  mistaken  kindiwu 
of  the  law,  he  must  cither  go  witboot 
the  money  which  is  perhaps 
to  save  him  fn>m  much  greater 
or  be  driven  to  expedienta  of  a  far 
more  ruinous  dencnption^  which  tka 
law  either  has  not  found  it  pouiU6,or 
has  not  happened,  to  interdict. 

Adam  Smith  r.ither  hastily  «- 
pres8e<l  the  opinion,  that  only  two 
Kinds  of  persons,  "  prodi^ls  and  pro- 
jectors,'' could  n'quire  to  boTTow  moeey 
at  more  than  the  market  rate  of  in- 
terest. Ho  should  have  included  all 
])crsons  who  are  in  any  pecuniary  difi- 
I'ulties,  however  temporary  their  ne- 
cessities may  b«*.  It  may' happen  to 
any  person  in  business,  to  be  disap- 
pointed of  the  resources  on  which  h"? 
ha-l  c;»lculated  f'-r  moetinc:  som:'  er- 
i^aj^ement,  the  ni>n-fiiltilment  oi  whi.j 
on  a  lixi.d  ilay  would  W  lankr.ipl.v. 
In  i>eriiiils  of  eommerrMal  ditHenlty,  this 
IS  the  ('■•ndition  «if  luaiiv  T»r"sTi'"-r'.''H 
mercantile  linns,  who  l^Nvune  C'-".tii>*- 
titors  for  till.!  small  aininint  oi'  Jisp'i^ 
aiile  capital  wliieh,  in  a  tim*  ot'c. 'eral 
di<-tiiist.  the  owners  ari-  wihfmr  :;»  p-iirt 
with.  Tuiler  the  Mnclisli  r.s'jry  l.r.vi, 
now  ha)'pily  ah-.li.^lu.Hl,  the  lin.it.iti  tas 
ini|)oseil  liy  those  laws  wcn.^  \'-At  c-  a 
mobt  serious  air^'ra\atiun  of  eve  rv  c-.ii- 
mercial  cri.^ix.  Mercliants  wlki^  c-.^'i.'.I 
have  obtained  tlie  ai-l  thev  lv■il:i^^i3■ 
an  intcit^f  of  seven  orti-jiit  p-r  com 
tor  short  ]>erio.ls.  were  *)blii^!d  to  rv»» 
'2^)  or  cU)  j)er  cent,  or  to  rc-^ort  tofiO".! 
sales  of  p»o  l.s  at  a  still  urcater  I-in*. 
K.\]t'-;:enc"  havirii:  <^l)triidcd  thi.sc  t-viis 
on  the  notice  of  I'arliument,  the  'i-r^ 
of  compromiNC  took  place,  of  wbii-h 
Kn^'li>h  Jcgi>laiion  all^irds  so  iii-iny  ic- 
stunces,  and  which  helps  to  make  oar 
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lawa  and  policy  the  man  of  iacon-  ]  improrcm^tii  vm  at  first  knIuJ 
titlenej  tlut  thcj  are.  The  law  vni  i  aliylron  byrnpilaliHtK,  ■nlhultowai': 
Tolbimed  as  a  ppnon  rcfbmB  >  ti|^t  ,  Iod);  bFTuro  tlifj  IbnntI  one  lufliciontlf 
idiar.  who  cati  n  hale  in  it  wbfie  it  ;  aJvrnturouii  to  bp  tlio  fint  in  ■  new 
pipchn  bnnleri,  mi  cnntiaiMR  to  «i-ar  -  pnth  ;  ninny  yeam  elapitpd  bcfbro  EStc- 
Jt.  Betwning  the  Frmncoui  principlE  |  phciiflnn  i-oulil  ciiiivince  evm  tin  en- 
aa  a  general  mle.  PnrliaiiieDt  iillini-i.-d  Icqiriaiiif;  nirrcaiilile  public  of  Limr- 
•a  exception  inthe  caM  in  which  the  pool  ami  Manrhrirter.ortheajrantage 
pnclical  mischief  na  nmtt  tlii;mint.  ■  of  mibililulinf;  railiraTa  (or  turnpike- 
It  )e!t  the  nonry  iawe  nnrepealrn.  but  iaii|* ;  aiid  planH  on  vbich  great  lauonr 
«zeinptad  biUi  of  richanp-,  of  uiit  '  unil  lar^  iiiini!i  hnvp  bprn  cipraded 
mon  than  three  monthn'  date,  fmni  with  lilllo  vinihh!  rRinll,  (the  epoch  in 
thciropention.  KomeyeareallerwarJa  1  thoir  pmjpm  whon  prcdictiona  of 
thn  lairs  vera  rtpenlru  in  n'|;nrd  tn  all  '  failure  aru  mmt  rife,)  may  !«  indoH- 
titfaoT  coetraeta,  biit  left  in  liin'a  ai  tu  I  niti'lyaafpeiidtilnrnlloeclhor  dropped, 
all  thoM  which  R'latn  lo  laud.  Not  a  |  and  ihe  nultur  all  Imt,  if,  when  the 
parlicle  of  reaaon  could  lie  pren  fur  !  nri)^nal  fand*  are  exIiaiiHtnl,  the  law 
nakinj;  thiieitraunliiinry  iliMinetion:  i  will  not  allow  tniin'  In  be  rained  on  ll 


on  wliirh  people  am  willing  tn 
i-xjHw:  it  to  the  cliancca  of  an  enter 
pnm  not  yet  Mcnru  of  ancccaa. 

%  3.  Liiana  am  nut  the  only  kind  of 
ronlm-t,  of  wliii'li  giix-rnmi'Utfi  havr 


"  ogiicull  iiral 
o|Miuon  that  the  intereat  on  mort- 
tftgrt,  tbnDRh  it  haidly  ever  eaine  up 
to  the  pi>nn!tled  point,  wonkl  mnie  up 
toaitlUlii{[ber)ioint ;  ami  thp  iianrv 
l»wi  wera  mainlnined  that  tin'  lunil- 
Joid*  nuKht,  aa  iIu'T  thought.  ' 
"'  '■    "joiTowbelon- ilip  in.irl 

m-lawa  wirre  ki'pt  up  that  the  '  per'oni  inti'n-atnl.  Tliera  i*  (carcely 
••■w  clan  Bii|cht  lie  sblu  ti>  wll  com  .  any  commodily  wlii<-li  tficv  haro  not, 
•Lore  the  maikel  rati-,  'flu-  iniid>'aly  '■  at  wnie  ^ace  nr  time,  eixleaToured  to 
(if  tba  prelenaiaii  vai  quiti'  wr>rtliv  lif  '  make  f itnrr  deariT  or  ctwaper  than  it 
the  intelligence  which  toiikl  think  that  would  be  if  h-ll  to  ilwlf  The  moat 
the  end  aimeil  at  was  in  itny  way  fur-  i  i^uxible  caar  fiir  artiticially  chcapen- 
wanled  by  the  mtiins  uacil,  iiig  a  minmodily,  ia  that  of  food.   The 

With  T«ard  to  lln-  "  |>iiHlii(alK  aiid  !  deAirableui'wi  id'  the  olgcct  iii  in  thia 
pujectoTB  apoken  uI'lnAduni  ^<^lilh;  raw  mKb-nlsUe.  Uut  aiiicr  tho  ave- 
no  law  can  prevent  u  jnialipil  frrau  nice  price  of  Ibnl,  like  that  of  other 
raining  lumaelf,  inil--KH  it  Inya  him  or  thingi,  rnnfonua  lo  the  coat  of  produc- 
kii  property  undiT  w'liinl  reHtritint,  tinu  with  iIh-  aihlilion  of  the  uanul 
•vrordinc  lo  tb<-  luijiotiliitUi-  prai'lioe  pmlit :  If  thiK  [iricc  is  not  expected  by 
«f  the  Enniau  Law  auil  woui-  of  the  tlte  fanniT,  be  will,  nnle*>  cumpplb-<l 
Cnntinmtal  aytteniii  ronnili'J  no  it.  by  law,  pmluii>  n<>  more  than  hu  iv- 
The  only  effect  of  ii>.ury  lam  upon  a  quirrii  fxr  liia  i<wn  consmnptioD :  ami 
|itnligaf,  ia  ti>  make  hi*  ruin  rather  the  law  tlu'rvfiTi',  if  abmilutely  dctvr- 
jnote  eipeditiniT*,  by  driving  him  to  ■  mini-d  to  havo  foi-il  i-hcnper.  muat  aul>- 
diateputablo  clau  nf  immi-y-flealeni,  aliluli-,  tiT  thf  urdinary  iiiotivei  to 
■n1  rendering  the  iiiiiilitiiiua  more  liilliTntinn,  a  tiyati'm  of  nenallina.  If 
vitemna  by  ibe.  cxira  rikk  rn-iliil  by  it  t'hriiikii  fmm  dning  tuia,  it  baa  ui> 
the  tav.  Aa  for  prnJ4^'ton>.  a  li-nii.  in  rra'-utcr'  but  that  iif  taxing  the  wfaolu 
ita  nnfaTonrablt:  wnw,  rathiT  luiSitrly  nation,  to  giTO  a  bmintyor  jiremiumto 
applied  to  ererr  perwii  who  liai  a  flic  ;nover  or  impurti-r  nf  roni,  thu-^ 
preject;  anch  lawa  may  pnl  a  veto  priiig  eveiyboily  cbfap  Wcad  at  the 
upon  the  proateutiiui  iif  ihi-  iiiokt  jho-  -  eipiiine  of  all:  tn  n-alily  A  l>r|ieaa  tu 
maiDg  enteipriae,  wlu-ii  plaiimil,  ai  it  thurD  wlm  do  not  jmy  taxea,  at  the  cx- 
f^enrnlly  ia,  oy  a  iitkoti  «hi>  -iiKs  iiut  \  ppnu'  nflhoan  vhoil";  rincof  ibe  iorma 
pOHieaa  capital  aili'ijiialL'  In  iis  siiciiaa- ,  of  a  jiTnilice  eawminlly  Iniil,  lliat  of 
thl  completion.     Manyuflhc  grenlvat  I  COnitHing  the   wurkinL-   i-ln^-K's   iM<& 
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I  liiMi  ■  by  mmkiiig  then  ■ 


'  wremn  pries  of  Ibod,  ■■  tli 
MMwl  1i^  prica  in  timM  of  emM<- 
ggMV.  wlnoh  giraanimenU  ha*a  ftadiMl 
ta  iMDM.  Ib  Mme  cue^  u  for  ai- 
«n^  th*  fiuBow  "  naiimnm"  of  tlw 
ttnMaoMj  gonrament  d  17EIS,  tLa 

igi  tH  n^Bg  pow«n  to  eoontonet  tba 
■MMM17  MiwaqMmoM  of  ihrii  own 
Mti;  to  Kclter  an  indtSniM  ainn- 
dMM  of  tk*  cirankdn^BM^n™  *>t^ 
<■•  haft^  and  k««p  dcnm  pric«i  irith 
.._    ..  ... "-"jimfot- 


M  (in  van  in  dM  Iridi  enennnc;  df 
1B47,  t«  take  mMnnw  tT  mrdb  Mrt 
for  nodenting  the  prioa  of  fbod.  Bnt 
A*  nrio*  of  ■  thug  mbdM  be  railed 
if  dsfleiaDey  of  rapflj,  bajutd  what 
'-  "•  "  nt  to  :  ' 
ofOi 


;  and  if  ■ 


bong  bnnigtit  aboQt  W  •  li**  of 
price,  thmicmaintiwaomof  eflaet- 
mg  it  1111I11  bj  taking  powfian  of 
air  the  food,  and  Rerring  it  ont  in 
nliiins,  Hs  in  a  brnicged  tnnn.  In  & 
■eilj,  nolLing  ""    ' 


rsl  r< 


eicfpt 


k  deter 


tho  richer  clasBva  tn  lUminuili  thtrir  nwn 
conniniption.  If  thpj  luyanil  rontianie 
their  nminl  rinnnlily  of  lood,  and  con- 
tent themeclvcs  with  t^^itiR  money, 
tbcj  dn  no  good.  Tho  pric  ib  forcml 
up  until  tho  poorest  compelitors  linve 
no  lonf^r  tb«  menns  of  competing,  and 
tho  priffition  nf  Cioil  is  Ihiown  cxcln- 
KiTsly  upon  the  indigent,  tbe  otlicr 
cUssCH  beio^  only  atTceted  poruninHlj. 
When  tho  eupply  is  innuflicipnt,  winie- 
6o.iy  must  eoiimme  Icbb,  nnd  if  every 
rich  [f  mon  in  detenuiued  not  to  be  thst 
eomobody,  all  they  do  b^  lubsidizing 
their  poorer  compelitorn  la  to  forte  up 
the  pnco  so  muca  the  higher,  with  no 
effect  bnt  to  enricb  the  com-deHlers, 
tho  Tery  reverse  of  what  ii  desired  by 
thnw  who  recommend  luch  mensures. 
All  that  goTemmente  can  do  in  tbcae 
cni''r;:pn<'ie«,  ia  to  counsel  B  gcnomi 
modiTnlion  in  conBumption,  and  to  in- 


ll  kinds  of  it  ai  arv  nal  tf 

I ,  — i|or1anc«.    Direct  mewnns 

■ttta  coat  ef  ths  n^U.  b>  psncoR  loed 
ftoM  ■  dMance,  an  ozprdieW  whs 
(km  pMoSat  rcuDHi  the  tbiag  i*  am 
Hbdytabtdonc  by  privite  tfitaiklioa. 
In  Mif  otfer  cue  they  an  a  girM 
«nr.  ftinte  ipccnliucn  mil  no*,  in 
HiA  MBM,  vcDtiin'  Id  oompcM  with 
flw  gniianmigt;  and  thi<ii^a|,w<ui>- 

Aaat,  it  aariDot  do  ncarlj  ao  mnAMB 
•"  lllllhlillg. 

oftnMr   (ImikmU*  wi&  In  wig  * 

thinga  OMT,  tban  widi  hB*fa(  iteC 
I7  WKWC  ueaiia  at  ■•IdnK  flaM 
olMi^  nwnnal  iodn«*ntfcp» 
dncing aitidoial deanuM  isBMni^ 
To  anftr  a  naupolj  vftm  •  pMM 
or  dealer,  er  upon  a  aetcffMMMsai 

ia  to  gim  tban  tba  pmnr  flf  bna* 
any  amoqirt  of  taxatM  «■  Aa  WiB» 
hr  their  JD^ridoal  b«Mt^  ^Ad 
not  make  the  pnblie  faws  tbaat  tf 
tbs  MOBiMdity.  WbndbaihMwk 
die  monapoly  an  ao  B^BMnw  «d  m 
widely  acattend  that  tber  ■■  n» 
ventc-ri  from  combininp,  the  erifii 
cnnsidcriibly  Icsa :  but  eren  then  the 
ronipelilion  is  not  so  actireunonga 
limited,  bb  among  an  unlimited  nun- 
T.  ThoHc  wh"  feel  assured  of  ■  liir 
'cmgo  proporiion  in  the  general 
business,  ore  seldom  eager  to  nl  1 
larger  share,  by  forvgoing  a  portioii  if 
their  profits.    A  limiuitioii  orcompeli- 

ievous  etftctB  quite  disproportioned 

the  apparent  cause.     The  mere  ei* 

ision  of  foroignera,  fnro  *  branch  af 

industry  open  to  the  free  oompedtiM 

'  every  native,  has  been  known,  en* 

England,  to  render  that  brancb  ■ 

ispicnous  exception  to  the  gencnl 

uBtrtal  energy  of  the  coontiy.    Tlia 

1  manufacture  of  England  n^mained 

far  behind  that  of  other  coantria  d 

Europe,  so  long  as  the  fbreiga  Sthaa 

r;  probibiled.     In  addition  Ib  Ibt 

levied  fur  the  profit  real  cr  im^ 

/,  of  tho  monopoIiBts,  tba  coDBuxf 

thus  imvB  an  additional  lax  Sir  thai 


hnDeM  and  innparit^.  When  tG' 
lieveil  trota  Iho  inimcdiato  stimulun  of 
competition,  prodarom  and  drnlcn 
gnw  indiOcrCDt  tothodictntPBof  thnir 
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artmae  n-oulil  be  tlint  of  »,  fflisll  tsm- 

Kmry  tni,  impowd  for  IIks  inventor'a 
neht,  on  aU  pcnmrni  makioj;  uae  of 
the  inTfntion.  To  tliiii,  borreror,  or  ta 
■ny  olber  ivufcni  trhich  irould  vest  in 
the  trtatc  thp  povter  of  deciding  wbclher 
an  intentor  nhould  dcriva  anj  pooo- 
niary  adv-nntn^re  trtim  tJic  puUiR  benefit 
which  bo  cuul't'ta.  tbe  olgt'clioni  btb 
eridently  atronp^r  and  mora  fiinila- 
mcntal  than  tlm  ativngeit  whii:li  can 
posaibly  be  nrced  ainiiiial  pntents.  It 
11  fcnemlty  tilmilted  that  tlio  present 
I'aleat  Ln«»  need  much  iiupniv-inKnl; 
but  in  thin  cr%  ai  ncll  at  iii  ths 
clowlj  aaalnpiuH  one  of  Cnm-rl^lit,  it 
iftnild  lie  a  !;ri<»i  iiauiorulily  in  the  lav 
^verjrUKl*  Ireo  to  lai:  u  pemon'a 


penon  who  ii  airendy  thriving,  seldinn 
puta  hirnwlf  oat  of  his  way  ti  com- 
incoes  even  a  Inerative  improvement, 
nnlcu  nrr:<'ri  hy  the  addilioiuJ  tnotiia 
4>f  fi'nrlest  Hiiiie  rival  ahnuld  siipplnnt 
bim  hy  geltiDg  possessioQ  of  it  ImIoio 

The    eondemnBtion    of    monopnlica 
On^ht  not  to   extend  to  patrnb>,    by 
'vhich  the  oridnalor  of  an  imptovM 
a  limited 


proi-cu  is  allowed  to  enjoy,  i 
period,  the  excliiiiive  priviti 
hia  own  impftnument.  'iiiu  m  not 
mnking  tho  coninimiity  dear  fur  hii 
brnelit,  but  merely  pnntnoniiifr  a  part 
of  tlui  increnxed  chciipiii'sn  nhirh  tho 
pnblie  owe  to  tho  inventDr.  in  onler  to 
compciuate  and  ivwurd  bim  fur  the 
■enicc.  Tliat  be  ondit  to  be  both 
Compen».ited  and  reo-inled  for  it,  will 
not  be  dcnieii,  and  niao  ib.il  if  nil  were 
■t  once  allnwL'd  tn 


tbe  Ubo 


li»n;d 


rllich   ll 


•  pTaeli<;al  ahape,  either  antli  expenivs 
SIM  laboina  woald  l<e  undirpmc  by 
nobody,  etrent  very  opulent  and  tery 
pnbliixpiTiled  penonis  or  thii  etate 
tnnit  pat  a  valiie  on  the  aen-ice  reti- 
^rcd  by  an  inventor,  iind  make  him  ■ 
pcctmiaiy  i^nt.  Tbi*  tmii  been  <]one 
in  aome  instancea,  ao'l  niny  be  done 
nitbont  inconvenience  in  cnics  nf  veir 
eoiwpieiioni  pniilic  iK'ni'lit:  but  in 
geneiml  an  eioluBive  privi|r>)p;,  of  tern- 
poraTT  damtion.  is  prulerablv  i  bd'anHc 
it  leaTCl  nntliin?  to  any  onc'H  dii- 
•TPtion;  bec.insu  the  ruward  ceuferred 
hj  it  dcpenili  npoD  the  inrenlion'i 
bciuf!  found  naeflil,  and  the  pjeater  the 
vwfiilneii  tbs  tenter  tho  reward  ;  and 
becBUne  it  i*  paid  by  the  rerr  peraona 
to  whom  tho  service  ia  ivndcred.  the 
sMiaumCTi  of  the  commodilr.  tSo  de- 
viaivv,  indeed,  are  tho»  cDnniiloiatiuna, 
tliat  if  the  By.'lera  nf  patenta  were 
abandoned  for  that  of  rewarda  by  the 
aUU,  the  brat  ihape  which  Uwm  sould 


nirk  withont  bti  eoiiaent 
:ivinf;  bim  an  eqiiivali 
een  with  real  alnnn  a 


ml   r 


llli|.U( 


paltnitii  aito^'tlier ;  nttempis  wlileb,  if 
praciieiUly  hiici-l?->,'4[iiI,  wuuIJ  euiliroDo 
i'rofl  Kteiilin;;  under  the  pnM.lituted 
name  ol'  Inn-  tmdc.  and  make  tho  men 
of  brain*,  still  more  tb.in  at  iiroavDl, 
tlie  needy  relaliicra  and  dependvuia  of 
the  men  of  muney-bagB. 


S  C-    I  pi 


\n  another  kind  of  f^ 


cihI  and  tbo  means  ara  alike  odionii, 
but  nlilcli  existed  in  En^lnnd  mitil 
mit  BO  much  aa  a  pneniliuD  ago,  and 
in  Iraiico  up  to  tho  year  IHCl.  I 
ini'uu  the  hiwa  a^iuit  eumlnnationi 


fx;  Uw» 


nctird  and  mainlidneJ  fur  the  d<.-c]ared 
purjhw  of  keeping  wa!;i:a  liiw,  aa  the 
ofLaliourerawaipaaaed 


a  b-^n-hi 


jLoyeta,  to  pra- 


liilmurinf;  cluas,   when" 

ntimU'ra  hail  been  thinned  bv  a  peali' 
kiice.fniro  l.ikinj  advantage  of  the 
dimiiiiHhi'il  c'>mpclit  ion  to  obt  sin  higher 
wa^'R.  tfuch  lawt  exhibit  the  in&mal 
apirit  of  Iho  alava  nuinter,  whoD  to  r»- 
tain  the  working  cloHaea  in  avowed 
alavcry  haa  ceaHcd  Co  be  practicable. 

If  it  were  pOAsllila  for  the  working 
claKaex,  by  ciimbining  among  them- 
•ch'CH,  to  miae  or  keep  up  iho  Kcueral 
rate  of  waijea,  it  needji  liardly  ba  said 
that  tUa  woold  bs  ■  Uiug  i;it  to  hn 


bCA 
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piiin!«hf-il,  liiit  to  lio  •.vi'lionii'il  ami  r«?- 
jdiriMl  at.  Vnrorliinatrly  iho  otVe<t  is 
qnito  b<*vnii(l  uttaiiiiiif.'nt  by  fiuch 
nio:ini<.  Tlio  nniltitii«l*'s  wlio  fomjKMjo 
the  working  cIuhh  :ire  t<K)  nuiiHTOUs 
and  too  wiilcly  Kcattt;r«Ml  to  combine  at 
all,  much  iiioro  to  rfinbino  offi'ctually. 
If  they  could  do  so.  thoy  nii*rht  dotibt- 
leHB  Ruccced  in  diminishing  tlie  \\u\in 
of  labour,  and  obtaining  the  Ramc 
wagfs  for  l»'s<  work.  Hut  if  they 
ainu'd  at  obtaining  actually  higher 
■wagi's  than  tlio  ratir  fixed  by  d<*mand 
and  MUftply — tho  rat'!  which  liistributes 
the  whole  cin-ulating  capital  ftf  the 
country  nnmng  the  «'ntire  working  po- 
pulation--this  c<iuM  only  Xm  accom- 
pli^hed  by  keeping  a  part  of  their 
nunil>er  pennanently  out  of  employ- 
ment. Ah  KupjMtrt  fn)m  public  charity 
would  of  cours<«  In-  n-fusi'i]  to  those 
wh«i  cojiM  get  work  and  w<inl-l  not 
accept  it,  they  wouM  U?  thn»wn  for 
HU]i])ort  u|M>n  the  trailes  union  of  which 
ihcy  wen;  nienilxTs :  an«l  the  work- 
]N>o))lu  collectively  would  Ix)  no  Iwttcr 
off  than  iK'fiire,  having  to  Kupiiort  the 
Minic  uumbrrH  out  of  tlio  Kami*  aggn*- 
gato  wages.  In  this  way,  however, 
the  class  would  have  its  attention  for- 
cibly druNsn  to  the  fa-'t  of  a  superfluity 
of  imiiil'*  r"^.  ainl  t'  tlic  in-i-essity,  it 
tliev  AMiuItl  li;i\e  li!  ;li  >\;il'*-*',  of  j>ri>- 
porn'niiiri,:;  tic;  miJ'I'I.^  oT  labour  to  the 
deiiiaifl. 

( '••iiil'iuali'iiis  t<»  keip  tip  waL'i«: 
an*  '■'■nil  liiip's  sn-.  es>t'nl.  in  tra<!rs 
whi'i-'  tln'  workjMiijile  are  Ifw  in  num- 
ber. Mill  titllecte.l  in  a  small  Jiumber  of 
loeal  (•  ntrcs.  It  i.s  questionable  it"  rnni- 
biri.ilii-iis  ever  hail  the  smiillist  <  tle^t 
on  the  ])iTnianeiit  rerninii'tati.in  I'f  sjiin- 
ners  <•!■  \\i;i\ir>  :  bnl  tlie  jiiTi'iuyni'-n 
type  fi»nn'i'r<^,  bv  a  rli-e  rumi  in.ninii. 
are  al'li'.  it  i."  .'^ail.  to  ki-  p  up  a  rat-'  cf 
wa;rcs  iiiU'li  I'-'Vonil  tii;it  wlii'  h  is  ii>ii:il 
in  eniployiin  nt-i  of  •  ipial  li:ir<ln'->s  an<l 
nkill  ;  .'Mill  e\<n  tln^  t.i;I<t!>.  a  nm-  h  iimn' 
iniinerDiis  e]as>.  are  ■.iMii<r>toii'l  to  have 
bad,  to  .s'lhie  «'\tt'nt,  a  siniiiar  sneci"i.s. 
A  ris"  ol' wa-.'is,  thus  conlln'-l  t«»  par- 
ti'Milar  eiiipl(t\  ni'-nt'^,  is  not  lik«.'  a  rise 
of  ^iMt  r.il  V  a-j-e--)  (Ic'r.iv  etl  tr«>in  jti'ofi''^, 
but  rai'  s  the  Nilue  anil  pri<e  ..f  the 
]»aili  •tilar  .utirle.  a'.l  lalU  on  the  e<>n- 
fcti/iJcr;  lli(j  capiVali  l  \sU«i  \^in.'dm's  the 
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I  commodity  being  only  iiijaied  in  lo  far 
as  the  high  price  tends  to  namv  tkie 
market :  and  not  eyen  then,  nnles  it 
diK'H  HI)  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of 
the  riHA  of  price :  for  thongh,  at  higher 
wagi>^  he  emplovs,  with  a  given  capital, 
fewi^r  workpeopfcf  and  obiaini  Mi  of 
the  commiHlity,  vet,  if  he  can  sell  the 
whole  of  this  dimiuinhed  qnaatiiy  at 
the  hijrher  price,  his  profit!  an  as  great 
an  Ix'fon*. 

This  partial  rise  of  w^iet,  if  not 
gained  at  the  exi)cnw  of  the  remaiiider 
of  the  working  cla^fl,  oufrht  nottoht 
regarded  as*  an  evil.    The  ooniiniier, 
indeed,  nmnt  pay  for  it :  hat  cheapneei 
of  proods  is  desirable  only  when  the 
canne  of  it  is  that  their  prodnctioB 
costs  little  laUmr,  and  not  when  occa- 
sioned by  that  lalx>ur*s  being  ill  remi- 
nerated.     It   may  appear,   indeed,  it 
first  sight,  that  the  high  wages  of  the 
type-founders   (for    example)  are   ob- 
tamed  at  the  general  cost  of  the  laboa^ 
ing  chiMN.      'Iliis    high    remnneratim 
either  caufies  fewer  persona  to  findem- 
ploynu'nt  in  the  trade,  or,  if  not,  mutt 
leatl  to  the  investment  of  xnon  capital 
;  in  if,  at  the  cxpenso  of  other  tracies: 
I  in  the  tirst  cum*,  it  throws  an  additional 
iiumU-r  of  lab;:urers   on    the  general 
market;  in  tin*   si-coud.    it    witiiir.iW3 
IroiM  that   inark't  a  ]P'»rtir>n  (C  the  de- 
inaii'l:  etVerts.  botb  ffwuirh  ar-.»  iniu- 
rions   to  til-'  working  (•ia"««;e^.      >-i  li. 
iiel«  'il.  Would  really  \>f  ihe  r«-.M:it  -i  s 
hU'-i-i'sstnl  ei'iiibinatioji  in   a  p:ir:ivi:".a" 
.  tra'l-'  or  trab  -,  f.ir  M.:ne  tiui<.'  af.rrits 
\  formation  ;  but  when  it  is  a  jK.'nii.in-.'i;: 
]  tliin::.  the  T>iiiU'ijdi.'S   so  otioa  iri!«irr<i 
nj'"ii  in  this  tn-^itise,  show  that  i:  can 
ba\e    ijo    sU'h    ellect.       'i'lie    babiluil 
earriin'/s  of  the  wr)rking  elas««es  at  \\rjt 
can    be    a!le.te<l    by    noilii:iL^   but   \L9 
haltitiial  roquirerui-uts  (^f  the  l;ik>uri*.z 
pet.ple:   the^e    iuiloeil    mav  In'   Ai:tT»;l 
liut  \vliile  tlu'V  remain  tiie  sai!:e,  vc.-uZ'i 
,  never  tall  ]»"*nnnuentlv  beli>w  the  stan- 
•lard  ot  tlii'se  re(|nireiii.-nis.  and  vi'"»  n>'". 
I  Ion:,'  remain  above  that    s-Tati-.iar.l.     If 
'  th.'r;^  had  I'O'-n  no  roinbiiiaTious  ia  p-^'- 
,  tieular  trailed,  and   the  waji.s  (•:  i:!'-* 
trades  had  never  boeu  kejtt  aK^vi-  ih: 
'  common  level,    th'To    is   lu*  n-as-'ii  li 
snjii)osi;  that  thi'  ciunmou   lovci  wo:::i 
have  been  at  all  hiirh-'i  than  it  noaiA 
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se» 


marelj  haro  been  ■  ^ater 
mnnDsr  n  people  ahogetber,  and  a 
■mailer  nnniber  of  exceptiona  to  tlie 
ntdinaiT  low  rate  of  wagca. 

If,  therefore,  no  improvemflnt  were 
to  ba  hoped  for  in  the  general  drcum- 
■faneeaaf  thenorklngdnaBea,  theiuc- 
cen  of  a  portion  oFthem,  however  nan]], 
in  keepug  their  wajfes  bj  cmmbinBlion 
alxiTe  the  market  rate,  wonld  ba  wholly 
A  matter  of  iiati§faclion.  But  when 
the  cleTation  of  the  character  and  con- 
tUlion  of  tbe  entire  body  hag  at  lait 
faeeonie  a  tfaxnK  not  beyond  the  reach 
«f  rational  eObrt,  it  ia  time  that  tbe 
better  paid  claaic*  of  akilted  artiaani 
■boold  acek  tbeir  own   advantage  in 

<f,  their  fellow  labourers.  While  Ibej 
ooDtinne  to  Rz  their  bopes  on  hedging 
tbemielTei  in  against  competition,  and 
protecting  their  own  wages  by  ihulting 
oat  otben  from  acceu  to  iheir  empio<r- 
nMBt,  nothing  belter  can  be  expected 
from  them  than  that  total  abaeuce  of 
may  large  and  generoai  aima,  that  al- 
most open  disregard  of  all  other  objects 
thn  high  wagaa  and  little  work  for 
their  own  imalt  body,  which  were  go 
dejJonblf  eiident  in  tbe  proceedinga 
■M  manifestoes  of  the  Amalganintcd 
Soiaety  of  Engineers  during  their  quar- 
ral  witb  their  employen.  ijneceaa,  even 
if  attainable,  in  raising  up  a  protected 
class  of  working  people,  would  now  be 
k  hindrance,  insli'sd  or  a  bclp,  to  the 
in  of  the  working  claaiea  at 


Snt  tbongh  combinations  to  keep  tip 
wage*  are  seldom  efiectual,  snd  when 
•£fectii*l,_are,  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  aasigtied,  seldom  desirable,  tbe 
light  of  making  tbe  attempt  is  one 
vhich  cannot  be  refiued  to  any  portion 
of  the  working  popalation  without  greet 
injastice,  or  without  the  probability  of 
fatally  niialeadinc  them  respecting  Ihe 
^rcnmstance*  which  determine  their 
aondilion.  So  long  as  combinations  to 
niae  wages  were  prohibited  by  law, 
the  law  appeared  to  tbe  operalivea  to 
ba  the  real  canse  of  the  low  wages 
which  then  was  do  denying  that  it 
had  done  its  best  to  produce.  Kiperi- 
■nee  of  strikes  has  bocn  tbe  best  teacher 
of  the  labouring  cbttiCi  on  llic  subject 


of  the  relation  between  wages  anil  the 

demand  and  supply  of  labour ;  and  it 
is  most  important  that  this  conise  of 
inatmctioD  should  not  be  dinturbed. 

Il  is  n  great  error  to  condemn,  jier 
n  and  aWlntelr,  cillier  trades  unions 
or  tbe  collective  action  of  strikes.  1 
grant  Ihat  a  strike  is  wrong  wlicnever 
it  is  foolish,  and  it  is  foolish  whenever 
it  attempts  to  raine  wn'rcs  aboTe  that 


ipply  are  nut  physical 
agencies,  which  tlimst  a  given  amount 
of  wages  into  a  labourer's  bnnd  nitbont 
the  ]>articinatIoD  of  his  own  will  and 
actions.  Tlic  market  rale  is  not  fiiod 
for  him  by  some  self-acting  instramsnt, 
but  is  the  result  of  bargaining  between 
human  beingn — of  what  Adam  Smith 
calbi  "the  higgling  of  tbe  market;" 
and  thoBH  who  do  not  "  higgle"  will 
long  eontiniie  to  pay,  even  over  a  conn- 
ter,  moro  than  the  market  price  for 
their  purcbascB.  Still  more  might  poor 
labourers  who  hnva  to  do  with  rich 
em  ploy  en,  remain  long  without  the 
amount  of  wages  which  the  demand 
for  their  labour  would  juslity,  unless, 
in  Temncuiar  phrase,  they  stood  out  for 
it:  and  how  can  they  Bland  out  for 
terms  without  oig«nize8  concert?  IVhat 
chance  would  any  labourer  haTe,  who 
struck  sinslr  for  an  advance  of  wagel  ? 
How  could  he  even  know  whether  tbe 
stale  of  the  market  admitted  of  a  rile, 
except  by  consnltation  with  hii  fellowl, 
naturally  leading  to  concerted  action? 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  associa- 
tions of  labourers,  of  a  nature  similar 
to  trades  unions,  jar  from  being  a  hin- 
drance to  a  free  market  for  labour,  are  ' 
the  neccssaiy  inBtrunicntalilr  of  that 
free  market ;  the  indispensable  meana 
of  enabling  tbe  sellers  of  labour  to 
take  due  care  of  their  own  interests 
nnder  a  system  of  competition.  There 
is  an  ulterior  conuderslion  of  much 
importance,  to  which  atluntioo  wus  fur 
the  Ergt  tune  drawn  by  Prori'ssor  Faw- 
cctt,  in  an  article  in  the  K'etlmiiular 
Serine,  Eiperienrc  has  at  length 
enabled  the  more  intelligent  trades  to 
take  a  tolerably  correct  measure  of  tha 
circunislnDcei  on  which  the  sncceu  of 
a  Birikt'  lor  an  adv.tnce  <<1  wige<i  dc- 


■    sec 


I 


pciid*.  Ths  irortrnili  »n  nov  neaclj 
U  voll  infonuril  nt  thn  initMr,  of  tile 
MMa  of  ibe  market  for  hia  i^'nnlDodi- 
tica :  tiaj  can  calrutat^  liu  inuon  xnd 
Ini  expniM*,  lb«;  know  wbxn  bu  tr^dn 
{«  or  u  DM  proKperoii^  anil  only  vlieii 
it  u.  are  tbe;  etor  >gnin  Hkeljto  atrike 
bt  iii|rt»r  nragcc;  wfaiUi  wiirn  thnir 
knoon  nndinpia  to  itritca  makio  tbctr 
vniplajrvn  for  tba  moH  pnrt  willing,  id 
that  nat,  to  ommds.  rha  tenilcix^, 
tlicreltinr,  of  tMi  lUto  of  tliinjn  i"  to 
nuka  ■  riae  ol'wagvi,  in  any  pailjvular 
trndu,  tTnuIljr  conaeqnent  npoa  ■  riae 
ef  profiia,  nbich,  a*  Mr.  KaircvU  ob- 
■orvoa.  ia  >  oomniewwnieiit  of  tlial 
MgnW  putkipntioD  of  the  lalionrvra 
is  ths  pralili  iJeriTcd  fnim  their  labour, 
Werj  1«ndntry  to  nhivli,  fer  tlw  nm- 
wna  Btawd  iii  a  fiM-i'm'i*  chaptor.*'  it 

II  in  hava  chiefly  to  took  for  nn<r  mdj. 
Ml  imprpTwmint  in  the  aookJ  aiid  e«o- 
■DintFal  ralatiotu  b«tw*e&  labour  and 
OBpitiJ.  ^ribct,  tbcntorv,  and  Ihc 
trado  ncietiM  wbich  lendor  itrikDi 
pMiibte,  are  for  tbeae  rarioiw  muoiit 
not  ■  «ri»loecon«,  I'Ut  on  liie  nonlrnrf, 
m  valnabis  piirt  of  tha  a^vtuig  ma- 

BniBITy  of  lOCKt^* 

-  It  ii.  however.  Ml  )iidi>|iagBBU»  een- 

ditinii  of  lolrrntini;  cmabiiintlcinii,  that 
thp}-  .hoDU  bo  voliinlnrf ,  Ko  B^rerily, 
nwi'isarj  to  iba  pui^mic,  ii  too  ^^nt 
to  bo  emplnfed  agiintt  nttomiitB  to 
MfapBl  worfcmoQ  to  join  b  union,  or 
taki  port  in  a  strike,  bf  thrcau  or 
Tiolenei'.  Jlcra  moral  ctimpulGion,  b^ 
the  expr-Ejicin  of  opinion,  the  law 
oaght  not  to  interfere  nHth  ;  it  bclonci 
to  more  enlifbteniMl  opinion  toresirnin 
il,  by  roolifying  the  moral  teniimcnla 
of  the  people.  Other  (juoHtiona  anra 
wbenlM  oombination.  being  mlualaty, 
prnpnaea  to  itself  objocta  tvaliy  ccn- 
tniry  to  the  public  good.  High  n-Bgi:s 
■od  ihort  honra  are  generaltj  gond  ob- 
j«ts,  or,  at  nil  events,  nin^  be  so:  bat 
IS  loanj  trades  unions,  it  ii  omonglha 
nilea  that  there  shall  be  do  tnsk  nnrk, 
m  no  diSercnce  of  pay  between  tha 
most  expert  worlioien  and  the  moel  un- 
■killul,  or  thnt  no  membor  of  the  uaiun 
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iuper 


emplayinml  for  tli*  t^l 

litiini  of  pie<ie  wmk,  nndc 

of    moikGi'ntioii,   hvid   ■ 

plaro  iDionjt  the  demasda  «(tba  A^ 

pBiDiieil  Hiiaetv.    Tbeaeaaa   * 

tiona  ID  ellecC  otircta  irhiohM 

cioBa.    Their  surceaa,  en     "^ 

|ianial,  n  ■  public,  miaobii 

It  coniplr.te,  would  be  eq* 

liidfl  to  almnt  aa y  of  n 

ing  from  bad  eranomiai 

Hardlj  anjtbing  woras  • 

the  worst  Uwa  on  lbs  ■ 

dnatry  and  ita  renmcral 

wilh  the  pertrinol   Inti. 

bonrer,  than  Ilrnt  they  n 

^lio  aad  tbt  idle,  Ibe  i 

tnconipettnt,  on  »  lerei 

ao  (ilr  as  it  ia  in  itHtf  f 

tha  direct  tendcnrji'  of  1) 

nl'  thaao  iiniona  to  do.      It  jfaw  asif  1 

bowavar,  fuilow  as  a     ~  -      .«  — 

'ooid  bo  "■ 
the  fomation  ef  m 
Icnl  and  ^oniihnbla.  indaipsfrit^b  i| 
of  all  canudcmtioiui  of  tiaatluiimm  ij 
liberty,  the  best  inteitMB  of  lk  t»-  )4 
raro    imjimrti™^  Te^mm   AM    J 


o  tha  leti  ItnlunSits  c 


{  G,  Among  iha  nwdi 
jiorcJM  of  the  power  of 
Q  which  I  luTB 


fenio 


r  cd'  Ibe  worbDC  people.  ihBaK 
IT  icquuntMl  Willi  ■  wniUiS 
1W>',  iDder  tba  tiUs  "Inim 
Btrikei,  tbeir  PUkMfi^  b1 
7  T.  J.  OntwdDi.  BtcnuijU 


in  which  I  do  not  tl  ijl,  mmeide.   Bol  (tar* 
■r«  also  nuDj  HnjDd  veouiMit^  and  aa  ^ 

oropponFuU.    Itudni  of  othET  ejuo  ril 
■re  Willi  •uijiriw,  not  onlr  how  gr    ' 
tioB  of  inii£  die  L'tiiDBatwe  •-  - 
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vluptar,  1  LftTS  indaded  only  tocfa  m 
reit  on  theoriet  which  have  itUl  more 
or  lexa  of  fuuting  ia  the  motit  en- 
JilthUned  couQlribi,  I  havenot  ipokcD 
of  ■Dtas  whicli  have  done  itill  grutar 
aUchief  in  timcB  nuC  long  psit,  but 
wbicii  are  dow  Kencrallj  (pten  iip,  M 
lunt  in  theory,  thougb  euoii);h  of  thfm 


«7 


■tillrt 


0  cluas  them  &muDg 

I'be  nntioD,  Ibr  example,  that  k  go- 
TCmmeiit  ahould  cUooimi  opinioos  for 
tba  people,  and  should  not  aufliir  any 
doctiiiies  in  pnlilics,  monk,  law,  or 
nligioD,  but  such  bb  it  approi 


general  thealn.  It  ia  now  well  uodcr- 
■tood  that  a  ri-piiue  of  this  sort  is  fahJ 
to  all  pTa^pcrlty,  evsu  of  aa  econo- 
mical kind :  tliiit  the  humao  mind, 
vhen  prevented  either  by  fear  of  the 
lav  or  bj  fear  of  onimaa  frum  eier- 
ciiing  Iti  faculties  trcely  on  the  must 
impcirlaut  sulijcgiB,  acquires  a  general 
torpidity  and  imbceilitjr,  by  wliicii, 
when  they  reach  ■  certain  point,  it  is 
diaqiinlilied  fnnu  makipg  aDy  conii- 
denblB  advances  even  in  the  common 
sfiairs  of  lite,  and  which,  wticn  greater 
■till,  make  it  gradually  lose 


■ITion 
be  a  more  decisive  eianipla  tin 
and  Purtogal,  fur  two  ceatur 
the  Itefurmatlon.  The  decline  of  those 
1  DstioDal  greatneaa,  and 
n  in  mat«riiil  civilization,  while  al- 
it  aU  the  other  nationa  of  Europe 


were  nnintemiptedlj  adrancing,  hai 
been  aacribed  to  varioiu  cuusei,  but 

there  is  one  which  lieg  at  the  fuuada- 
tiou  of  tliem  all ;  Che  Uuly  Inquin* 
tiun,  aid  the  cyHtem  of  luenUl  tlavery 
of  which  it  is  the  aymboL 

Yetallhouf;h  these  truths  an  veiy 
wiJcly  recogiiisoci.  and  frccdran  both  of 
□piniun  and  of  dinuusiiioii  in  admitted 
OS  on  axiom  in  all  free  countries,  this 
apparent  liberality  and  tidi^rance  has 
acquired  ao  little  of  the  authoKty  of  a 
principle,  llutt  it  ia  alnuya  ready  to 
give  way  to  (ho  dread  ur  horror  in- 
spited  by  Bonie  particular  sort  of 
opitiiuDB.  Within  the  lest  ten  or 
liileeii  yean  auvcnl  indiTiduali  hare 
BuUered  imprieuuiiiijiit,  fur  the  pnhlic 
prul'ussion,  HUuiclimea  in  a  Tcry  tem- 
poriUu  manner,  iif  disbi'lief  in  nUglon  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  both  the  public 
and  the  govemucnt,  at  the  flrgt  panic 
which  arim^s  on  tlie  MibjectofChartisDi 
or  CoiniuuniKni,  wid  tly  to  ■iniilar 
meana  for  chcckia;  tlie  propagation  of 
deinoeratic  or  aiiti-pruptrrty  doclrines^ 
In  ihiH  country,  boivuver,  ilia  ell'ectim 
restraints  on  mental  freedom  proceed 
mach  lese  from  the  law  or  the  gorem- 
niaiit,  than  from  the  intolerant  temper 
of  the  national  mind ;  arising  no  longer 
from  even  an  rmpectublo  a  ooorce  as 
bigotry  or  fanaticinm.  but  rather  trom 
the  Ruiienl  habit,  both  in  opiniiuk  and 

tom  the  role  of  life,  and  vni  I'i'ng  it, 
by  social  penaltiva,  against  ai.  pvnwoa 
who,  Kitliout  a  parly  lu  bock  iheu, 
assert  their  indiridiMJ  wdepcudvnoe. 


CHAPTER  Xt 


what  otiject.i  ;:(ovcriiment*l 
ion  in  the  attain  of  aocietj 
I,  M  far  aa  suited  to  this  treatise  [  may  or  nhonld  extend,  over  and  abon 
tt  ia,  so  far  aa  it  is  a  question  of  1  those  whicii  necessarily  a)ipert.iiB  to 
iciple,  not  detail)  of  the  limits  of  |  iL  No  lulyect  has  been  more  kcenlj 
province  of  government;  the  ques- 1  contested  in  the  present  nge :  the  colt- 
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tcMt,  however,  has  chiefly  taken  place 
ruund  certain  select  points,  with  only 
flying  excursions  into  tlie  n*st  ot"  the 
flr'Ul.  'Ilioso  incli'fd  who  have  dis- 
cussed any  particuhir  question  uf  f^ 
vcninient  intorleronoe,  such  as  state 
^dut-ation  (bpiritual  or  secular,  ivjju- 
fation  of  hours  of  hiliour,  a  puhlic  vn>- 
vision  for  the  poor,  &c.,  have  often 
dealt  larp'Iy  in  general  arfpinipnt^,  far 
outHtretching  the  spi^cial  application 
made  of  thfui,  and  have  shown  a  sufii- 
ciently  stronj^  hias  either  in  favour  of 
Inttin^;  things  alone,  or  in  favour  of 
meddling ;  hut  have  seldom  derhired, 
or  apparently  dccide<i  in  their  own 
ininuH,  how  far  they  would  carry  eitlwr 
principle.  The  supporters  of  inter- 
fen*nce  have  been  content  with  assort- 
ing a  penend  n^ht  and  duty  on  the 
part  of  poveniment  to  intervene,  wher- 
ever its  intervention  would  h*"  ns-Mul : 
and  when  those  who  have  been  called 
the  lai^anr-faire  school  havo  attempted 
any  definite  limitation  of  the  pro\ince 
of  government,  they  have  usually  re- 
stricted it  to  the  prot<-ction  of  jwrson 
and  pniperty  against  fon^i  and  fraud ; 
a  definition  to  which  neither  they  nor 
any  one  else  can  deliberately  adhore, 
since  it  excludes,  as  ha^  Im'Cu  shown 
in  a  }»rocofHnjx  chnpter,*  sonn?  of  the 
nio.st  IndirHpt-nsaltle,  and  uiinniiiMUi<ly 
rn-i>i;nijjcd,  of  the  duties  of  ^M>vcTn- 
mmt. 

Without  pnifosincj  rnflit-ly  to  sup- 
ply this  <lrtiricncv  f)f  a  ^«  nrral  th^'dry. 
on  a  question  which  iUn-n  iKit.  as  1 
conceive,  a«linit  of  any  universal  solu- 
tion, I  sluill  attempt  to  iiflord  ';onj*» 
little  aid  towards  the  resr.luiion  of  this 
class  of  questions  as  tli«y  ariso,  ])v 
examinin;;,  in  the  nio«>t  ^jencnil  point 
of  view  in  whieh  tlie  sul'je -l  ean  bo 
conbi«l«  It  d,  what  are  tlu^  advantnijes, 
and  what  the  evils  or  inconvenifnees, 
of  government  interference. 

We  must  set  out  bv  (listin;rni?]iin2r 
between  two  kinds  of  intorventii»n  by 
tho  government,  which,  thongli  they 
nniv  relate  to  the  same  suhit;ct.  ditVer 

Jelv  in  their  nature  and  effects,  and 


wi 


requite,  for  their  ju.stitic  ation,  motives 

of  a  very  ditlen-nt  deirr«e  of  urgency. 

Tho  inten'ention  mav  extend  to  con- 

•  Supra,  book  v.  ch.  i» 


trolling  the  tree  agency  of  indrndiiali 
Government  may  interdict  aD  penuoi 
froui  doing  certain  things ;  or  fnm 
doing  thcni  withont  its  antbfOrisatioB ; 
or  may  prescribe  to  them  certain  thing* 
to  bo  done,  or  a  certain  mamer  of 
doin^  things  which  it  is  left  optiona] 
with  them  to  do  or  to  ahstain  from; 
I'his  is  the  auth&ritative  inteiference 
'ihere  is 


of  yy  ni 

jgf  i^tfFY^"*'""  which  is  hot  snthori- 
tative :  when  a  govemmmtk  intleid 
of  issuing  a  command  and  enlbraBg  H 
by  penalties,  adopts  the  ooom  is 
seldom  r»»s«^rted  to  hy  gnveniinentK, 
and  of  whieh  such  important  n«e  Bnght 
bo  mado,  that  of  giving;^  advice^  and 

{>romidgiiting  inrTimiatioB ;  or^^p, 
caving  indiWdunls  fir<*e  "tprB5<rlh«r 
own  means  of  pnrsning  any  object  of 
general  inten'st,  the 
meddling  with  th*»m^  t*ut  iiiot 
the  object  tjo]ely"lo  tlie ir  care,  esta- 
blishes, side  by  uide  witH"  their  a?^ 
rangtMuents,  an  «i{''»<^. of  its^wnftf 
a  like  jpmyose.  'fnus,  it  is  one  IUr; 
to  maintain  a  Church  EfltabHshracat, 
and  another  to  refuse  tokratioa  to 
other  religions,  or  to  perK»ns  piofncsiDg 
no  religion.  It  is  one  thing  to  provide 
schools  or  colleges,  and  another  to  re- 
quire that  !)(►  jierson  shall  act  s.s  an 
instructor  of  youth  wirhout  a  irvv--rr.- 
nieiit  license.  'J'here  tniirlit  W  a  na- 
tional bank,  or  a  irovmiment  ni.tnr.- 
faet<»rv.  without  any  inoni»j>i»]y  aj^;r!t..-t 
private  banks  and  niainif/ic!ori«.-«. 
There  nilLrht  \>o  a  post  otlic,  witlivve 
ptMialties  ULjainst  the  oonvcyariceor  let- 
ters by  otlier  means.  'J'hen-  mav  be  a 
corns  of  LTovernujenl  enirin'*'*rs  tor 
civd  jMirpoM's,  whil'-  the  protc^-^i'^n  o( 
a  civil  engin«'er  is  free  to  v-"  a'lor-t'-l 
by  every  oih'.  '1  here  Uiay  l-e  pub!:-.- 
hos]>itals.  without  any  re««trii.tion  uioii 
j>rivate  njedi<ai  or  t;nr^ical  praciii*  -. 

i5  2.  It  is  evident,  even  at  t:rv 
siirht.  that  the  autln'viMtive  forui  '.( 
government  intrrvemion  lias  a  luurli 
more  Jinjited  .Kplieif  *^f  leifiiimat**  a..- 
tioii  than  tho  oili«  r.  it  requin":  .i 
much  stronirer  n*  ces^itv  to  justifV  it 
m  any  case:  while  there  are  Ir. •;;<' 
depart uKuts  of  human  life  fix-m  wlii  h 
ii    in;:"«:t    l»c    mi'i  -ep/Lilly  and   iiri*eri* 
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0111I7  ezchided.  Whatever  theoir  we 
adopt  respect  in;;  the  foiindntion  of  the 
social  union,  iin«l  under  whatever  po- 
litical institntions  wo  live,  there  is  a 
circ4c  around  every  individual  human 
being,  which  no  government,  l)c  it  that 
of  one,  of  a  few,  or  of  the  muny,  oui^lit 
to  be  permitted  to  overstep :  t  lu're  iH  a 
part  of  the  life  of  every  person  who 
nas  (omo  to  years  of  discretion,  within 
which  tho  individuality  of  that  person 
onght  to  ruigu  uncontrolled  eitiier  by 
any  other  individual  or  by  tho  public 
coUectivuIy.  That  there  M^  or  ought  ■ 
to  be,  soiue  spure  Th  Tiuman  eziiit<*nce  | 
lus  entrenched  around,  and  sacred  • 
jWHr&uthoritative  intnision,  no  one  who 
"prottiBties  fho  snuiTIoHt  ri'ganl  to  human 
jreedoin  or  dignity  will  call  in  question: 
'tlw  jpoint  to  bo  determined  is,  wlu.'ro 
tho  uniit  should  be  placed  ;  how  largo 
m  pxuviuce  of  human  life  this  reserved 
territory  should  include.  J  apprehend 
that  it  ought  to  imluile  all  that  part 
which  couceniK  o^]v  the  life,  whether 
Ukl'&Rl  or  outwani7<)f  the  individual, 
STItt  docs  nut  afll'ct  itm  interests  of 
ofllerH,  or  aflects  thexu  only  throuj^h 
TBelBoraT  influeuco  of  example.  W'lth 
respect  to*  the  domain  of  toe  inwanl 
consciousness,  the  thoughts  and  f*jfl- 
ings,  and  as  much  of  external  conduct 
BM  is  personal  only,  involving  no  con- 
•eqnenceH,  none  at  least  of  a  painful  or 
injurious  kind,  to  other  people ;  I  hold 
that  it  is  allowable  in  all,  and  in  the 
more  thoughtful  and  cultivated  often  a 
duty,  to  assert  and  promulgate,  with 
all  the  for(.*e  they  are  ca]>able  of,  their 
opinion  of  what  is  good  or  bad,  admi- 
rable or  contemptible,  but  not  to  com- 
pel others  to  conform  to  that  opinion  ; 
whether  the  force  usi'd  is  that  01  extra- 
legal coercion,  or  exerts  itself  by  means 
of  the  law. 

Even  in  thoso  portions  of  conduct 
which  do  affi.-ct  the  interest  of  others, 
the  onus  of  making;  out  a  caso  always 
lies  on  the  defenders  of  legal  ]in)lii- 
bitions.  It  is  not  a  mendy  constructive 
or  presumptive  injury  to  otlu-n*.  which 
will  jurttifv  the  inttrierence  of  law  with 
individual  freedom.  To  l>e  pnv<Mited 
from  doing  what  one  is  inclined  to.  or 
from  acting  according  to  one'jt  own 
judgment  of  what  is  desirable,  is  not 


only  always  irksome,  but  always  tends, 
pro  tantOf  to  starve  the  development 
of  some  portion  of  tho  bodily  or  mental 
faculties,  either  sensitive  or  active ; 
and  unless  the  conscience  of  tho  indi- 
vidual goes  freely  with  tho  legal  re- 
straint, it  partakes,  either  in  a  great 
or  in  a  small  degree,  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  slavery,  bcarcoly  any  degree 
of  utilitv,  short  of  Tbaoluto  necessity, 
win  justify  a  prohibitory  rcgnlation, 
dtllcss  it  can  also  be  made  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  general  conscience ; 
unless  persons  of  onlinary  good  inten- 
tions either  believe  already,  or  can  be 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  thing  pro- 
Libitcd  M  a  thing  which  they  oqgli* 
not  to  wish  to  do. 

It  is  otherwise  with  governmental 
int«'rferences  whicb  do  not  restrain  in- 
dividual free  agency.  When  a  govern- 
ment provides  means  for  fulfilling  a 
certain  end,  leaving  individuals  free  to 
avail  themselves  of  different  means  if 
in  their  opinion  preferable,  there  is  no 
infringement  of  liberty,  no  irksome  or 
degrading  restraint.  One  of  tho  prin- 
cipal objections  to  government  inter- 
ferunco  is  then  absent.  I'here  is,  how- 
ever, in  almost  all  forms  of  government 
agency,  one  thing  which  is  compulsor}'; 
the  provision  of  tho  pecuniary  means. 
These  aro  derived  fnjm  taxation ;  or, 
if  existing  in  the  form  of  an  endow- 
ment derived  from  public  property, 
they  arc  still  tho  cause  of  as  much 
compulsory  taxation  as  the  sale  or  the 
annual  ])roceeds  of  the  property  would 
enablo  to  bo  dispensed  with.*  And 
tho  objection  necessarily  attaching  to 
compulsory'  contributions,  is  ahuost  al- 
ways greatly  aggravated  by  the  ex- 
pensive precautious  and  onerous  re- 
strictions, which  aro  indispensable  to 
pruvtiut  evasion  of  a  compulsory  tax. 

*  The  onlr  cases  in  which  gori^rumcnt 
sgi^ncj  inviilves  nothing  of  a  compulitort 
nsture.  sre  the  rmre  oases  in  which,  witbottt 
any  artiflfial  nionopnlr,  it  pajs  its  own  ex- 
peiiien.  A  hridfl:*  Duilc  with  pul>lio  moner, 
on  whifh  tolls  are  coUcv-ted,  snlDcient  to  pay 
nut  odIv  all  currmt  expenses,  but  the  inte- 
reitt  of' the  oriipnal  outlaj,  is  one  case  in 
point.  The  (j^vernment  railwaji  in  Delgrium 
and  Germany  are  another  example.  Tb« 
PiM  Ofllre,  if  its  monopoly  were  aholished, 
and  it  still  paid  its  expenses,  would  be 
anuthcr. 


■>7'» 


BOOK  V.  cnArrEnxL  §§8.4. 


S  8.    A  secrind  'n.'iicral  objortun  to  .  to  stretch  their  interrercnce,  vA  » 

^   .  ^  •  ■  •  I  ■•  ^    •  •    •        


trovoniiiiotif  OL't'ih-v.  in  that  ovitv  hi- 
rtrsiso  of  the  fiiin'tiuns  dovnlvini;  on 
fhc  fr«jv«  nnii<-nt  is  an  iiirrtaso  ol'  its 
jimitr,  boih  in  the  l"»rrii  of  auihority, 
nj\>\  hX\\\  una-c,  in  thf  in  iirccl  form  of 
Tjifliifnci'.  The  iinptirt:nic#  of  tliis  con- 
sT(l«-ra thill,  in  ri->iM-«-t  lo  jmliiiiral  iWo- 
<li)ni,  huft  in  LMiH-nil  \ivm  tpiito  sulH- 
•  ■irntlv  n'i'o;^nisr«l.    At    IrU'^t    in   Kni;- 


stunc  a  pr»\rer  of  ar.T  Kort  which 
ctWiW  lie  (llspeuiied  wiih,  8lumidbeie> 
pink-d  M'irh  unr^mitliDg  jealootr. 
Pcrh:i|s  this  is  I'vrn  more  imp'Vtut 
in  A  fh-mo-mcy  thnn  in  any  other  JVnt 
of  p«>!itiiftl  society :  becaiue,  whew 
pnhlir  oiiiniitn  iii  bovt-.-reieiL  as  indi- 
viiluil  who  is  ojpn-ss'Hl  by  tlie  wre- 
n-i^n  (looH  n«ti,  at*  in  most  oth^r  stun 


iuiid  :  but  many,  in  InttiT  tiin"K,  liave     of  iiiin:^'H,  linil  a  rival  powertoirhicb 
bo4-n  ]irono  to  tliink  tliat  limitation  of  j  he  cana]»p4'aIforn.'iicf,  or,ataUeieiiti, 


the  j>«)\ivrB  of  tlic  pivoninuMit  is  onlv 
ofivfutiul  wlicn  till"  f^ovrrnnirnt  itsoh' 
is  U'liilv  (MiiKtitiitcl;  mIk-m  it  d'x.'s  not 


ibr  syinpathy. 

§  4.     A  tliird  grncral  objodion  it 


n^liR-H-nt  th'.-  i>«'iij»Jr,  but  is  the  orpm  povcmmont  asr^ncy,  rf^irts  oiTtK^nn* 
<»f  A  t  laNs,  i»r  ctiuliiion  of  rlas»>os  :  nud  j  cijil'*  «if  thf  divisiiiu  of  laKnir.  Lt-fry 
that  a  _'<  \»Tiiiin'nf  <tf  Hnflicii'ntly  pitpu-  aihlitirnal  fuiii-li'in  undvrra'.;«*n  by  ihi 
hir  constitution  mi,^;l:t  In*  tnistcil  with     pivcnimt-nt,  i<«  a  fr^  ^-h  occnitarion  inh 


any  aniounl  of  ]H>w.>r  ovi-r  the  nation, 
nince  its  jiDwer  wmid  U;  only  lliat  of 
the  Diitiirii  over  it  hi -it'.  TiiiM  mi:/]!!  )n> 
true,  if  the  nation,  in  Kurh  cases,  did 
not  pnut-.cally  nn-an  a  nii^n?  mnjurity 
of  the  nation,  ai.d  if  niinoritios  were 
only  <-hj«a1i1o  of  opjin •^sirl^,  but  not  of 
bein;/iil»i)n'ssi»d.  I-.x|M-rirni:o,  however, 
pnivi-s  that  til'*  drjiiisitarir*M  of  jkjwit 
who  are  mere  deh^LMtos  of  tho  jK-ople, 
tliat  is  of  u   majurity.   aro  (|uito   as 


occnpanon 
posi-d  uiM»n  a  body  a1n'adyo\ervhaR^ 
with  ihitii.'j*.  A  i:atumi  o'-ns^^iaeaea 
is  tliat  most  th'i.';_s  arc  ill  di«ae:  XDU>:k 
ni't  done  At  all.  Ikh'siuw  tiic  ir*Ten»- 
niont  is  not  able*  to  do  it  vlthraC 
d"layfi  whi  li  an-  iatal  to  i:s  p;:r[>!.w; 
tlt:tt  tlio  nil  ire  tn)uldesi.>me,  an-l  lets 
showy,  (.f  ilu»  h:in-tioii«  tiadfrtak^a, 
are  ji.'.sti!r<ned  or  n«:_-k-t«tfd.  and  an  ei- 
cnsf  is  always  roa-ly  for  the  n«ri«i; 
while  llie  hj'rids  of  X\u^  ndmir.iiitntinii 


Toady  (will  n  i1m  y  think  tlj«-y  ran  r.»unt  j  l:;jvc  tlnir  minds  m  fiiJI-.  tak-'^nu'nwith 
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iTi<!!\i.!i::". .  Ai-d  ll;--  \:\-  rn?  <-ivili/:i- 
li-ii   t'.'i.<'i-i    sfi    ^iiwii  .:Iv   to    mnkt!    llie 
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1.:.    111'-..]    .\.    i.i;!!;   !■  iici-.^.  in  (■:".'1' r  I' 

jii;.::.».i;::  lii.-.l   ■■!■' .iii.tl't  v  oi"  liii'    l  .iii  .1 

.      ,  •  ,  .   ,  I 

jii'ir.;';!:;..i!\'   i-i   »:::■.'. utir.  Avhu-ii   arc  i  t::  : 

«.;■■   t.i.ly  .■-■  -    ..  ('   i      i-ii\    n-;'l   p:':'_'n--<, 

"Ji  1    «.    iiii  ^:    <'i'  tlif    «iu;iii:i--.   v»I,ili 

Ji;;.l;i;   liiu   huii.aii   r.:i''  imi-li  .- "ii.  rii>r 

Id  .iiy  1:(  nl  <;l"  aiiiii;;!!-:.      hi-i;.-:-   71    is 

111.)  i   ^s  iriijiLi't.-nii  in  ;v  ii-':.:'»n:itli'  ilian 

in  any  ti'Ji'-r  ■-■.■v,  r:i!iii-i.;.  ilial  all  i<  n- 

dcn-y  on  ilu-  ^  ;irt  oipnbiii.-  aiithoi-iiies 
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TCry  mamp^nLle  cmnpan,  in  a  cauDtTT 
in  wbii^h  tbcrc  wvi  a  jiropiT  diatri' 
bution  of  funcliona  belvvi'ii  Ili»  ccutral 
'and  loc^il  ofliccra  u(  goicnimuut,  nail 
in  irhich  the  ccntnl  body  w>»  ilividuil 
into  a  butUcEcntnuitiLeTOI'depnTtniiinti. 
When  I'urliuciH'nt  tiinu;;lil  il  cii-rJi'-nt 
to  conltT  on  tlio  ^wmuiPiit  an  iu- 
cpcctiii;;  and  ]>iinially  contnilliaK  on- 
tlioiity  orcr  nilirayii,  it  di<l  nut  adil 
Tnilvavd  to  the  dLjiortnirnt  of  Ilii' 
IIuuu  Miiiuitur.  but  crcalcil  a  ICailwaj 
Board.  Wticn  it  delcnnineU  tobuivii 
ccntTiil  inpiTiiitcn'lin-;  Hullturilr  fur 
paiinur  admiiiiMratiiin,  it  L-Ht»liU>lu'il 
the  I'oor  I.aw  Commiaiilun.  Tlicni  aro 
lew  cuiin(rl(i>  in  whirh  a  t^natfi  uam- 
ber  of  fncKliiiua  nnt  diu-iuiriud  by  ]>iib- 
lie  ofliucra,  tlian  iu  smH!  titiit«N  iil  lli* 

American  Uniun,  pacticularlv  lliu  Sew  , , .„ 

England  SlatcH:   but  tbu  iUviidiin  of  l  pininjii  uf  tliii  tnilli 


uicnt;  if  all  fhii  weie  dune,  tha 
intvinimpnt  would  not  probaUy  bo 
■ivci'Liurtljiincd  by  an;  buiiiiiiu,  in  ullicr 
ii^KjiLi'ls  lit  to  be  undcTlalicii  by  it) 
thouyU  Iiie  uTcrbnriLcning  would  re- 
taain  ax  a  Hcriuiui  odJitiuu  to  tLe  in- 
t'onK'uir'iU'Ca  incum-d  by  iU  under- 
taking any  wLiL'h  van  miliE. 

I  3.  Hut  llian^'h  n  better  orRaniza- 
tiiiii  uf  i-iivuiiuni-iili)  nMuld  grenlly 
'liniiuiiili  tlie  iuiri<  iif  the  ulgeetiiiu  to 
(Lu  men-  iiiiiltipliL-alioniirilicitilutii'ii, 
it  would  Ktili  n-maiu  true  ibat  in  all  tha 
mora  advanced  cuniiauiiiticn,  the  great 
n^juiilj'  of  tiling!  an  woiwt  uubu  tijr 
llie  jnun-enfiun  n!  jj^vennmi^  tbaa 
\.]tr  individual  uumt  inlciV3iIe<l  in  tlie 
uuitlvr  wuidd  do  tk-ni,  or  rauM  th«B 

be  ilouu,  if  Mt  to  tbciiiMlvcf.    Tim 


rcEwiuulilily  lu  lh»  liibii 

It  ii^  nil  (i'Mibt,  iiidi^iH-i 

eovcnimi'Ut  tbat  Ibo  cliii- 


pcrluTUiiii!;  lli.'ir  diilie*  l'tii:ly,  uml-r 
the  doublu  rlnik  uf  elecliuu  l-r  \iklr 

\M  Cl'iuiiuol 

liibilliabi. 
ijH-iiaiible  to  ;;iMd 
„  lii-Gi  of  the  ad- 

niiaiilratiiiD,  vrliFtiirr  uennaueiit  or 
tcDipotsiy,  uliOiilJ  rxlCDU  a  uoiiiinand- 
ing,  tbiiu;;U  f^iiiTiiI,  Tiew  otlt  tlu 
ikg^.pik'  lu'ail  llii:  iuli'n'stn  r<iiilMvd, 
ill  uay  di-gi'ce,  to  tlw  rei>iiuuiubiii;^v  uf 
the  rentnl  jkiwit.  But  wilk  u  skilful 
iuitnul  iir^iiniiution  of  tlie  adi 


ilLtoiLTiiUe  ei 
liiiii,  tbnl 

1)  Lu>it!c->4  noil  ilu-ir  oRu  iiitervxt* 
U-tiir,  anii  vaw  fur  liutu  i.iini.s  lima 
till!  p>w.'tiuiout  dim,  or  can  M  cx- 
|x:''t<-d  to  >iu.  Tbii  maUu  liuMn  trou 
ih.'dii^tiiiuk  tbt  grealeiil  pan  of  tb* 
liutiinrf^K  ol'  lilu,  bu-I  wIu.T>'vi.'r  it  is  lni« 
wu  iM'^H  ti>  fvitilvBUi  cvi.'iT  kind  of 
fraTcniiiji'nt  iniiTvuntiun  tliai  ciiiiUiota 
witli  i:.  'ILo  inferiiirilrot'i.'urcninii^t 
a^ncy,  fiir  esainiili?,  ili  eaf  uf  tlio 
cunuiiiin  u|jeniliuiiaiit'ilu1uK,ry  or  rom- 
UKcco,  in  i.iund  by  the  Uci,  lliat  it  i> 
kiinlly  e\iT  bUk  to  nniuiaiu  jlsdf 
.  in  c-|uul  uMnin;Iit[<>n  witli  individual 

»!iiljic  lu  local  I  the  ns'juisite  drgnM!  of  imbibtriai  enter- 
'  ]irini',  iiii  I  tan  command  Ilic  Decesiaiy 


Kubordin»     ,  ,  .    ,       ,  , 

but  to  a  gri'tit  (ii.',;iee  tbe  ohiImI,  of .  atiwuibkiini  oi'  nniiii'.  All  tke  lacili- 
tlbt^iila;  buldiiig  I uvni  accountable  lut  tJcH  wbkli  a  (:»Vi:ranient  eiyoyi  of 
the  recalls  of  their  aciN  ratbcT  than  lor  '  aoi-cta  to  infunuatiia  ;  all  tlie  iu"nn» 
ihcu-iBtlii.'uucKvii,i!XceptwlieretlwM  j  wbich  it  iiusrniu.ii  <ir  TeuuncnitliiK, 
come  within  the  i.i.;niuaiu-e  aS  tbe  tii- !  ninl  tber>:f»r«  tif  cvuiiuaaJin:;,  ti>e  be^ 
bunali;  takingthi-iiuictediiutiialbuvn- ^  available  tiih-nt  iu  iliv  muiket — arv 
ritim  fur  hrinfHt  and  cnpabla  opiHHnt-  '  mit  an  e*ji:iv:dent  for  lira  una  gnul 
menii :  optniii):  a  liroad  [laili  to  :  tli-iadnintago  uf  aninlerior  inlLrcit  is 
pruinulion  iroiii  the  iiif--rior  Ji^'Kicia  of  |  lliu  rciiult. 

tbe  giliii:niainit!ve  h-jiIu  to  ibi!  i-npe-  i  '  It  louht  be  tememl-Ared,  Imidoi^ 
rior;  lc.ivin~,  at  cBi-li  strp,  to  tbiMiiiif-  '  lli.-K  i-i'-ii  if  a  pivemiiii'iii  Ren-  Hiyn- 
tionaiT,  a  «ii|er  niuL'v  iu  y'.m  uri;;:iA-  <  tiur  in  iitulUp-iii-^  anil  kiiin.l«lKe  to 
don  ofmranin.-H,  8ntliDt,intheli!^lwiit  I  any  hiii^-!i'  iimividunl  in  the  iiatiiiD,it 
giidv  o(  all,  livlibcmiiiai  iiiii^iE  \x  con-  r  iiiiuit  iw  iuLi'riur  Iu  utl  tlie  imlivuluabi 
tcnliaU-d  on  ibo  p*at  ri'lli-ctivi'  iiiie-  ■  of  tin-  n.iii<iii  luk'-n  lojrirlher.  It  can 
rt»tt  uf  tha  coonlrj-  in  each  dqiun-  .  neitlicr  iw^-ina  in  itnnlf,  nor  cnli>t  ia 
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ita  service,  more  than  a  portion  of  tho  |  optimism,  which  repreienti  the  enb 
acquirements  and  capnritict  whieli  tho  ,  of  life  as  desirable  things,  because  tiiey 
country  contniuN,  npplicublc  to  any  :  call  forth  qualiticit  adapted  to  coml^ 
given  purpoKe.  Thrn*  nnist  l>o  muiiv  :  with  evils.  It  is  only  uecaiue  the  di€^ 
perNonN  equally  qualiliinl  for  the  work  ticultics  exist,  that  t&o  qualities  whick 
with  tliose  wh(»m  thi>  government  em-  i  combat  i^nth  them  are  of  aav  ^-alos. 
ploys,  even  if  it  selects  its  instnimr'nts  As  practical  beings  it  is  onr  Suoncs 
with  no  reference  to  any  ron.sidenition  to  free  human  IKv.  from  as  nunj  a» 
but  their  iitnesH.  Now  these  arc  the  p>MBible  of  its  difficulties,  and  not  to 
very  persons  into  whose  hands,  in  the  keep  up  a  stivk  of  them  as  hmters 
cases  of  most  common  occurrciice,  a  presorvu  game,  for  the  exerciieofper- 
system  of  individual  ai^oncy  naturally  suing  it.  Uut  since  the  needof  acdra 
tends  to  throw  tho  work,  bticnuHO  they  talent  and  practical  judgment  in  tin 
are  capable  of  doing  it  better  or  on  affairs  of  life  can  only  be  diminisbei-., 
cheaper  terms  than  any  other  persons,  and  nor,  even  on  tho  most  CsTomable 
So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident  sup}>osition,  done  away  with,  it  is  im- 
that  government,  by  excluding  or  even  ;  portunt  that  those  endowments  shouU 
by    superseding    individual     agency,  '  he  cultivated  not  merely  in  a  sekct 


either  sulMtitutes  a  less  qualiiied  in- 
strumentality for  one  better  qualitird, 
or  at  any  rate  substitutes  its  own  mode 
of  accomplishing  the  work,  for  all  the 
variety  of  modes  which  wouM  1ms  trii^d 
by  a  number  of  equally  qualified  ]mt 


few,  bu:  in  all,  and  that  tlie  coltivatioa 
should  Ix^  more  varied  and  compWte 
than  most  ]Mrrsons  an.*  able  to  find  in 
the  narrow  sphere  of  their  merely  indi- 
vidual interests.  A  people  smo&{; 
whom  there  is  no  habit  of  spontaKOOS 


sons  aiming  at  the  sameen<l;  a  com-  :  action  for  a  collective  interest-^wbo 
petition  by  many  degrees  more  pn>-  j  look  habitually  to  their  government  to 
pitious  to  the  pn>gresN  of  improvement,  ,  command  or  prompt  them  inallmstten 
than  any  uniformity  of  system.  of  joint  concern — who  expect  to  liavo 

evervtliing  ilono  for  them,  excrpiwbAt 


§  6.     I  have  reserved   for  tho  last 


can  \w  made  an  affair  of  mere  habit 


place   one    of   the   fitnmciest    of    tho     and  rcAiline — have  their  faciiltks  only 
r^-asoiiH  Jiiraiiist    the   extensitm   (>r  L'o-     half  drveldpcd ;   tln'ir  c-dr.».aiio;i  is  J " 


verniiK'iit  a«rin(  v.  Kv«mi  if  thegi)V<  ni- 
mrnt  criujil  rnnii«rrln'nd  within  it-i;ir, 
in  ea«-]i  ih-partnunt.  all  tin-  nn'St  eiiii- 
ncnt  intrili'ctuai  capaiMiy  and  acli\e 
talent  of  the  nation,  it  would  not  Ik- 
th«'  less  d»*sira]>l<'  thai  the  conthut  (»i"  a 


ii«  tiM-  in  one  t-f  its   luost  importa:: 
l"j;mi;h'*M. 

Not  only  is  the  e  nit  i  vat  in  cf  th* 
artlvt'  lainllirs  by  cxon-i>.-,  ditTii.H.} 
thiouL'h  tin  whide  conniiunii v.  i;ii>--- 
onr'   t.r  the   ni«-st  vahi.'il-Ie    ot  nal:  :::•. 


large  portion  of  the  aflairs  of  socit-ty  ;  posse. ■^^i on h :    it   is  rcml.  n-d.    not  1  >-. 
slionM   b(^    h'ft    in    the    liand<   ol"  tlie  i  out  nu.iv,  nei.rssrirv.  \v}i.':i  a  hiirhJ:- 
personsininjediatrly int<.'restcdinth''ni.     gre*'  of  that   iiiflifj,tn>ai']f    ^ultr.p-  is 
rho  busin<hs  of  life  is  an  essential  part     b)sirinati(  ally   ktpt  vp   in   the  <!:■;> 
of  the  practical  education  of  a  people ;  I  and  fuiictionarios  i>t'  tli"  "-t-ite.     Thtiv 
without    wliicb,    book    and    Kcbool   in-  I  cannot   be   a   combination   of  cTpLunT" 
struction,  though  most  neces.sary  and     fitaucos  more  dangerous  to liuTl. an  we!- 
salutary,  (Ifs  not   suftico   to   quality  j  fare,  than  thai  in  which   intcHIjv.-vf 
thf'ni  lor  conduct,  and  tor  the  a<ia])ta-  l  and  talent  aii*   maintained  at  a  ijV-i 
tion  of  me.ins  to  ends.     Instruction  U  .  .staui'ard  within  a  governing  ffwra- 
only  one  ot'  tlu^   dc.siderata  of  nuiit.il  ;  tion.  liut  starved  ynd  discoura^i-d  ouf- 
jniprovi'Hicnt  ;  another,  alnio.st  a*<   in-  |  sido  tiie  pale.     Surh   a  i»vi>t«.'iu,  ir.'-r' 
dispensable,  is  a  vigorous  excrci.-e  <-f  '  <-onii»h^tely  than   any  otbf!-r.   emb'^li* 
tho  active  encrirics  ;    labour,   contri\-     the  Kba  (»f  dcvpntisni,  bv  ariniiif;  wiii 
once,  judgnicut.  ^^•H■-conlr(»l :  anrj  tho     intellectual  .superiority  as  an  addiiii-r^:! 
uatural  Htiundus  to  thcso  is  tin;  «ii}ii-     wcapcni,  those'   who  ha\c  alroailj  ib^ 
culties  of  liii».     'J'liis  do«lrIno  is  not  to  j  legal  power.     It   approaches  as  ncir;" 
bo   confounded    ANith   the   c«)ni}  laci-nt  '  us    the    organic-     dinorcnce    l>et\\<..""J 


LIMITS  OF  THE  PROVISCB  OK  QOVERSMEST. 

hnmBD  being*  mi  other  aiiimal*  od- 
Diit«,  to  tbo  Kovcrnmi'iit  of  ^lipcp  liy 
their  ibrphcra,  wiihnut  oiiTtlimjx  like 
■o  itroKK  >B  iotemt  u  tliR  nlmphcrJ 
bu  ID  (he  tliHviDg  roudiiinn  at  ttio 
flock.  The  onlj'  Bei-urity  igninit  puli- 
tical  lUvGi}',  is  the  check  malnlaincd 
over  goveniuni,  by  the  diffiminn  of  ii 
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telligence,  uctirity,  and  pnlillc  Hpirit 
•noDg  the  goTcmcd.  Experience 
prmei  the  extreme  difficnit/  of  ner- 
nuinently  keepini;  npi  Kufficienlly  hi^h 
ataniliiil  of  thoM  qualities;  sdil^cultr 
vhieh  increiKCfi,  an  tho  adruicc  of 
civilization  and 


afler  annthpr 


niiB 


a^lsiiiii 


Ui^Iy  eiempliSei].  la  proportiilD  on 
the  people  ate  accustomed  tu  iniuiage 
their  uairs  by  their  own  artive  ioter- 
vtintiun,  instead  of  Icariag  them  to  the 
^Temincnt,  their  donrea  will  turn  to 
rrpelL'ng  tyntnny,  rather  thantot^ran- 
nizinj; :  while  in  proportion  ai  all  teal 
initialivD  and  diri'vlion  reaidea  in  the 
)>OTeminent,  and  indiridualihahituallT 
fwl  and  act  an  under  Its  pi-ipctii^ 
tiit<'lH);e,  p-ipiilnr  iniililuliona  develope 
ia  them  not  the  di^ire  of  freedom,  hat 
an  unmPBsured  appetite  for  place  and 
puwcr;  divfrtinj;  the  intelligence  and 
■clivitr  of  (he  countTj  Irom  its  prin- 
cipal buBinpMB,  to  a  wretched  compoti- 
iou  Ibr  the  K«16>.b  priie*  aod  the  petty 


,  and  danp^'n  agai ant  which 
individiula   had  furmiTly  no  rcs<)xin:e  .     . 

but  in  their  own  atnugth,  akili,  and 

cnnrage.  It  in  therefore  of  anpreme  f  7.  The  pneeding  are  the  prin- 
importanrc  (hat  all  claaua  of  the  com-  |  cipal  rcMona,  of  a  general  character, 
inimity,  down  to  the  hiwrat,  nhruild  ,  in  fat-our  nTrratrictiutttolhonarrowcit 
llAve  much  to  do  for  thcmiclireR ;  that  '  cimljwaa  the  intervention  of  a  public 


lumand  should  be  ma<)e  |  aatboritr  in  the  bur 


s  of  the  c 


iiunity:  and  fi'w  willdiiputethe  more 
than  Bafficii-ncy  of  thcao  reaaona,  to 
throw,  in  eTery  inatalice,  tho  burtbtnof 
makiii};  out  a  Htiuug  rme,  not  un  those 
who  n'siift,  but  on  those  who  recom- 
nicnJ,  ;^vemnient  interierence.  Let- 
ling  nlunt;,  in  short,  should  bo  tbo 
CTiieral  practice  :  every  departure  from 

1,  nnlcrs  n-qiiired  by  some  great  good, 


upon  their  inli-lliKence  and  lirti 
is  b  any  respect  cqiul  to;  tlim  lue  i 
jijovemmetit  «bauld  not  only  leave  ns  : 
far  >■  pOhsible  to  Ibeir  own  lacnltics  ! 
the  coniliiel  of  whati-ver  iNiui'L-ms 
tliemselvea  alone,  hat  hhonld  snffer 
tbem,  or  rather  enconrafne  them,  to 
manage  as  many  aa  poMsiblc  of  (bi-ir 
joint  coiiL'em.1  bv  Toluiitnry  i:i>-o[ieni- 
tiaa:  sinwlhiKdiHcnntionandmnnot^-  la  a  certain  em, 
ncDtof eolhxlive  intercalaiatht'Rri'at  'Ilia  degree  !n  which  tho  maum, 
■chool  of  that  public  a[»Tit,  and  tiie  cren  in  the  cases  to  which  it  it  most 
great  source  of  tiiat  iulelligeme  of  munifbstl^  aiiplicahU-,  h»»  beretofbre 
pnblic  nffaira,  whirh  are  always  re-  bn^iinfnnged  bv  t^lverlImenI■,  future 
ftardrd  an  the  distinrlive  characlcT  of  -  nsi-x  will  probatlv  have  dilBctilty  in 
the  public  of  fn'c  coanlriea.  I  crvditing.    Some  idea  amy  bo  formed 

A  democratic  conitttntion,  not  sra-  i  uf  it  fmni  tho  dcwriptjon  by  M. 
ported  by  democratic  inalilntinii'iindc- 1  1  Niuiiyer*  nT the  reiitruitit*  impoicd  an 
tul,  hut  conlined  totheniitrutgoveni- I  the  operations  of  manufuctnre  under 
tnoiit,  not  only  is  not  jwlitioal  IVveihim,  ,  the  old  guvemmeiit  of  France,  by  the 
but  ollcn  cnuitea  a  npirit  prcciBcly  ilie  ;  ninldling  and  rvgnlotiiig  spirit  of  legia- 
tefene,  ranrin);  down  to  thi:  lowest  i  lalion. 

gnda  in  MK;K'rr  the  dcsiru  and  nnilii-  ,  ■'  The  Slate  exercised  over  mannbo- 
tiOB  of  political  domination.  In  Kome  turing  industiy  the  most  unlimited  and 
eoiintrtcs  the  desire  of  tho  pcophi  ia  I  arbitrary  .iurinlictiun.  It  ditpowd 
fiiriiot  Iicing  tyrannizeii  over,  but  in  j  withmit  urniple  uf  the  rcaoiirees  of 
ethers  it  ia  merely  liirnn  equal  vhanco  |  manniacliiran :  it  decided  who  slioald 
.11  vviTi'bndy  oCtyranni/iii[;.      (iiiliaih  i  bi-  iJlnwed  tu  work,   what  thin^  it 

S'lr  this  lost  xlate  of  the  dihiri-s  in  shtiiiM  be  [H>rinittvd  to  make,  what ma- 
llv  as  nataral  to  Tii;iiikind  an  the  .  ter-inlri  should  Ik  viuployvd,  what  pro- 
f.™<T.  or«i  in  many  of  ihe  cundicions  j  .  q.  ,^,  i^^^^  ^  j^  ^  ^ 
«treu  Di  civuiMd  humanity,  is  lar  mora  '  pp.  319-1. 
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cesses  followp(1,  wliat.  furms  pliould  Iw  |  seen  Tnanafactnrrd  tmorU  confiscsted; 
given  to  pnxlnftifuis.  It  was  not  !  heaver  lines  laid  on  the  mano&ctinvn; 
fiiough  to  (III  well,  to  i]o  lK*tt«^v:  it  was  '■  soin*^  pieces  of  fabric  were  borat  hi 
necoBsan*  t"  diMicconlinp:  to  tli(?  n:lcs.  '  puMic  places,  and  at  the  bran  rf 
Evmbixly  kTi(»ws  tlio  rcirnl.-ition  <if  market :  others  were  fixed  to  the  mt 
1670  which  prescTi^jcil  tn  ps-  i/^  nnl  j  lorv,  with  the  name  of  the  nananc- 
oail  to  the  pillorv,  wiih  th«*  iiaiii^'s  of  ';  tTimr  inscribe*!  up-'-n  thom,  and  he  fain* 
the  maker?,  'rotuls  not  cMiii*rnn;»lih»  to  '  solfwas  threatonerl  with  thepfllorj,  ia 
the  r.i!c<--,  ami  whi«  h,  on  a  si'^othI  n  ]»■-  |  case  of  a  second  offence.  All  thi^  was 
titiun  of  the  oflonce,  (llrcr'trd  tliat  the*  i  done  under  niv  eves,  at  Rouen,  in  cod- 
mannractuivrs  thonis'-lvrs  hIm.-iM  l»e  !  formitv  with  existinpr  regnlatioss,  or 
atl.vjhed  aho.  Not  the  ta«^t'*  ol"  the  j  ministerial  onlers.  XMirnt  crime  de» 
consnmors,  hut  tlit^  romniainls  of  tho  I  perred  s<i  cruel  a  punishment?  Setne 
]aw  must  he  attcn.li'l  to.     Lcjin'is  <»f  ;  dcf-'cts  in  th^  materials  employed,  or 


inspectors,  coniniiss;(>n<T'<,  (•'iiitr«4I»'is, 
iunmon,  pniardians  wltc  char;:'  il  with 
Its  exoctitiiiii.  ^lacl line's  w-.'vr  broken, 
pnidticls  wrnj  buni'<l   wh«'!i   not  cnn- 


in  the  tcxlnro  of  the  fabric,  or  even  is 
Fonie  of  the  throads  of  the  warp. 

"I  havo  f:i.qu«*ntly   seen  niamifn?- 
tnrers  visitp'l  bv  a  l^nd  of  satollitiv: 


l(»rintibiL'  to  tlio  nilr.'s:  iiiij'ii.v<iii'ii*.s  .  wlio  put  all  in  c»  infusion  in  their  tsrs. 
were  punished;  inv(rntor»<  wfp'  li:iiil.  I  l-HslinrtMit??.  sproaii  ^rrror  in  their fard- 
Tln'm  won  i.lifi"fn:iit  sr-ts  of  nihs  for  i  lirs,  cut  the  stulfs  j'n^Tii  thoframi'S,  t:re 
poods  do ^tin«•d  for  homo  ct-nsuuiptinn  off  tho  warp  t"nm  tiie  looms,  and  cj> 
and  for  those  intondod  for  exji  >rtaii>'n. 
An  artizan  rouKl  im  iili'T  clinoso  tlio 
place  in  which  to  ost:iblish  hiii:s<-If,  nor 


work  at  all  Foasj^ns,  nor  wi>rk  iiir  nil 
cufltinners.  TlM-re  exists  a  doiTce  of 
Manh  .?(),  1700,  wliioh  limits  to 
eicjhtoin  towns  tho  number  of  jil.'irrs 
whor<;  stoohiu'r^  mi'rht.  Ikj  woven.     A 


riod  llioin  away  ;w  pnrx»fs  of  infrirre- 
mont ;  tlio  manuiattjm.TS  were  t^.m- 
mon''d,  trii'd,  arid  ci^ndomiiej :  thfir 
pKuls  ronti>'i-aio  1  ;  copirs  of  th(»i'"j"sd*- 
mont  of  (•oiirH<  arinn  postoii.  up  in  cy'-'tt 
pulilic  pla«o ;  f'lrlun'.'.  r.piitar;r.-D.cr»:'.»\ 
all  was  Inst  and  d>fttrjn«Hl.  And  ff>r 
what  pffonceV   Bi^fNiust-r  rhi-vhadnade 


docri'o  (.r  .hMi>    IS,    ITi'."^.   midiiis  t];i»  |  of  wor^lod.  a  kind  ot\-I.- th  «.::'.  ivd  func", 

nj;iiin'.i't!:ri  !'■    at    Iu-ivmi    t'>    >'v  :  ■;.-.|  i  -ii'Ii  .'is  l!;<.'  ]^:i.r'N'i  w^-d 


I'.) 


::...  ii.. 


til"  ir  w»:'l.s   lr.'!.i    t!;*    ]-t   «!".);  I-    T-i     !;  n.  .mi.-I  ivn  f-11  '::i  l-'r.i:- ■'.\  v.  h;;-- ;[;i> 
til.'  l.'tl:  . 


I  •■  ■  1  ■ 


:!:Lt 


■  '•,   i-i   ■■r'.i  r  !•>  I'.i-  I   |-'i-.  r.Ai    niri'.I-i-i-'H^    statf-:    i\\:,: 

<-il;l;i!i'  tl.'-  1:.;;  •..■■>: .     I  •::'  :  A  I  \'..  v.  li-  :i  klii^i  !■!'  cImiIi  siictild  1  ■•    v.    i;!--  wii'i  i:  ■•- 

If  iiit'Ji-Inl  i>  •■!■'    '  .111  i  lln' iMi].. :!,.•.-!  •  I  li- Ir.      I  li:'.vi»  sicn  otlj.  r  i':;'::ii  j  .r;:T'.:j 

<'f  \\\-  [j-  i:v;-.  '.'il  ''[i'  all  jv'v.ii:-  j>r-  '  i:--.:!"'!  in  thi.'  f.uv.r:  wav.  bi..:i"i>'-  'V.-'V 

Ffin-   i')   fiiiii'-;.  v....i!.i.!'ri   A\ill'":;    l.i-  !'■:  i     ni.-i'lc     ca:;;!' ts    o:'    a     vr.::l  :iar 

]>  ■;-iiii--inii.  1  ;:   ■  <•  a  p-Tinlty  o\'  in.(-n  !  w-ilt);.  i;vf.,|  In  l-!:i-^i.'ri-.l  an.l  <  i.  riiinri'". 

livi*'-'<,    ani]    '  iri  .i']c  \\i.rlvtii' II    t'"»   v,-.'k  !r.r  whi'ii    th'T-'    Mris   a    -.i^-.'.t    (i.p.i;;".l 

tor  ]'!l\;itf  p- ■.-.I  lis,  (  ii  j-;ii.i  I'-rll'i'l!  >;  ;i-.>in  Sjviln.  ri-:n:L'.il,   ai;d  «>:!:  '^  ••■■•i':.- 

o!r«-ii'' '.  (if  i.i-pri?."iri:t  :.t,    aiid    iur    iho  ;  l:'\--\  :u\\  tVni.i  si\i  r-,i!  prr:;i»{  l-';-:ir>-  . 

h'''-'>Tiil.  ofili:.  lmIIi  w."'  w  "lili' ih"  Frricli  r!\L:uI.i:i"Q>i  prv?;r:ui 

I'lial  ihcs  '  .•iiiil   s!ii;ll;ir   r','r;iliti''::a  otli>T  wi.itlis  f.tp  <-;ii:ili  ts." 

wore  not  a  d- ad   1' ;t«':-,   an  I  ili;it  tho  Tho  timo  i<  irono  bv.  whon  svfh  £p- 

tilli'-l-'us  aii-l   vr\;i'i;.iiis  ir.i- MliDL:  w;;-^  pll'-ntii'iis  a^  ihi'se   of  ilie   pri'jcij-lc  it' 

]>r«il(i:ii;(Ml  (lii\\n   to  th-!   I'Vi  luh    IJcvo-  "  ])at'HiMl  u<'Vi*rnniO!M''    wimld   L«o  r.l- 

bition.     wo    h  ivi;     till"    t(--ii'.ii«'iiy    of  i«':iipi«^'l,  in  o\»'n  tho  ]fa<t  enlijhtor-.i 

Kolaml,  t'.!^  <  ii'o-::ilist    iiii;i'.-t' r.''-      "1  jdiintry    «>t"    th«^    Kin->«poan     romi:.or:- 

havo  SI'  II,''   };;'.y.s  111',   "(i.  hiy,   niinty,  ^\(.•al^h  of  ijati'-ns.      In   such    c:»s*-'«  "•■' 

a  hundrod  pii'coM  of  cotbiii   (.-r  WKuJl.ri  thc^o  ritod,  all  tli'*   p«noral   obji-oM  r* 

ntulfrut  up,  ;:ntl  coii.})!it"ly  ilo.troyi-d.  to  jr.)vcrnm'-nt    intoricT'tiije   are  v.- 1:-!. 

1  havo  witio  .-.scd  siniilar  s  »  iics  iM-rv  a*  d   S(.'V«"ral  of  th«'7n    in    nearlv  thti.* 


week  f(tr  u  number  oi"  Noar.'-.     1    Lavv? 

•  I  quot*.'  at  sofOHil  Imnil.  Irom  Mr.  Csircy'.'! 
Suwy  on  the  Jiote  of  Wixnet^  pip.  Vi')-Vi. 


Iii;^'h<.st  (ioirrco.      Tlut   we    mu;<r  niw 

turn   tr»  ilur  socon.l    part  of  our  t.i>k, 

,^  and  direct  our  attention  to  cases,  in 


mimnhir'bo  one,  in  tba 

qiuUit;  of  wUirli  UH-vly  has  unrh  at 
aU.b!,  tlip  bahinti!  of  a<lt:iiilii!;i'4  mar 
be  in  ravonr  nf  smiie  tii'.I"  »uil  >\--^-i! 
of  iDtenvdtiun,  br  tlic  iiiit1iori»-il  rc- 
pn-«f:Dtntiica  uf  tlie  ci<Il<K'tivo  iuttrcat 
Wtliediito. 

te.  Now,  the.]ir<>[HKiiian  tlist  the 
■WgurnT  isi  «mnii-t>!n(  jmljj;  of  tie 
WlUTuTkTn}-,  i-iin  ^  lultiiilt'il  iffllj-  vith 
mntleroij*  nlmtruinitii  ■ill  i-irciitii'iui. 
He  is  Kinnmlly  tlio  lntiljiiiT^ri'  ({lumsli 
even  ilii»  in  ni>t  Inie  luiiTermitJy]  nf  tba 
mklnial  o1>i«:tg  prmliu-vtl  fur  his  iiho. 
TbcN  *r«  iluklinoil  !■>  «np|i1r  gonio 
pliynical  vant,  or  prntilV  hhih!  tuitc  or 
inciinktinii,  roprctini;  which  trnrils  or 
inclinations  there  it  iiii  njijunl  rmm  tb« 
pcrseo  who  feels  them ;  or  thoy  ni 


ST5 

mpnns  and  applinnces  of  iome  Occupa- 
tion, for  the  use  of  the  ponins  en};ag(vl 
in  it,  who  mn,T  be  presamcd  to  ■>•■ 
juilgpB  of  the  thlngn  rpquireil  in  their 
own  hahitiial  PmpliiTmviit.  Ihil  there 
ars  other  tliineii  nf  tlie  worth  of  which 
tba  demand  of  thn  market  is  hj  no 
mpans  ■  test;  things  of  which  thi; 
nlilit}-  doei  not  comtint  in  ministerinf; 
to  inclinntinni,  nor  in  serving  the  Jailv- 
uses  of  lifp,  anil  the  want  of  which  is 
least  felt  where  thn  need  is  greatest. 
This  is  pcrTnlinrly  tmc  of  thoBu  Ihingit, 

yhii-^  nw  pliii>Hy  nm'ta]    ss   temlins  &> 


UMITS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  GOVERNMEST. 
wUch  some  of  those  genemi  olijcetinnn 
wealtogfther  absent,  while  tbnic  which 
can  nevpr  be  got  rid  of  entirely,  are 
(rvcmiled  by  cnunterconsiderations  of 
still  (greater  importance. 

We  have  observBd  that,  an  a  fsenernl 
nlc,  tlia  business  of  life  iii  betti.T  per- 
formed when  those  who  bare  an  iiiimc- 
4iat«  interest  in  it  arc  ii'ft  to  take  thoir 
own  cimne,  unnmlrollod  either  by  Ibo 
loandate  oftho  law  or  by  the  meddling 
of  any  pnblia  funi'lion^iri'.  'ilie  per- 
tona,  or  suiuo  of  thn  ])eriinn<i,  who  do 
the  wurk.  ara  likely  to  bo  belti-r.JDiIges 
Ihnn  the  gnvcnuiu-iit,  of  the  meanii  of 
nttniuinj*  the  pariivul^ir  pnil  at  wliii'h 
they  iiim.  Wero  wo  to  siippii:te,  wliat 
it  niit  1-erT  pmhabli',  that  the  Efovem- 
ment  Las  piK<>'><?''il  itself  of  llic  bent 
knonli'il^c  whieii  had  been  anjuiml  lip 
to  a  pveii  time  by  the  Jfrsras  moat 
■killeil  in  the  ocmpati'ui :  cmn  then, 
the  iiidividiinl  npnts  liai-n  wi  nil'^h 
Itronj^r  and  nionj  ilireit  an  iiiten'st  in 
tlie  result,  thai  llio  mranii  are  far  wire 
likely  to  he  iiuyroivj  ninl  perfi'i-twl  if 
left  to  their  iineontn<ll.iI  cluiiee.  l:nt 
if  the  workman  in  fjeniTiJIy  llir>  best 
■elector  of  meant,  can  it  be  adimied 
with  the  saniii  univenalily,  that  the 
consnmer,  or  nonuin  serrcil,  is  the  inmt 
oompcteiit  Jin']'iv  at  the  end  ?  la  thu 
bnyer  aln:iy!i  iiiialiiied  tii  judp;  uf  the 
commialltyy  If  nut,  (he  nri-suiiiptiiin 
in  faTour  of  the  cumjielitiun  ol  the 
market  dir«  nnt  applr  ''   '""■   


"^B"  .till'  "'■■-ifJ.'T.  ."I  liuman  beinm. 
Thi^  nncnlt  ii-alFUcaiuinFW  competent 
jiiilies  of  eiillivniiutf;  '^lUne  wIlUUilM 
necT'lo'tN  mnde  irt»er  and  better, 
uiiiallj  desire  it  leant,  and  if  tbej  de- 
rirud  It,  would  ho  incapable  of  Gndin;; 
the  way  to  it  by  their  own  liehta.  It 
will  cmitinually  happen,  on  the  vnlun- 
tart'  system,  tliat,  ihe  end  not  being 
ih-illvil,  the  nipanHwIU  not  be  provid^ 
at  all,  or  that,  the  penwns  requiring 
inipmvi'ment  bavin;;  an  imperfect  or 
atti^lher  erroneous  euncenliiHi  of  what 
Ihrv  want,  the  supi'lv  called  forth  bv 
the  ili-mand  of  the  in.irkel  will  be  nny- 
ihiiig  but  what  in  n'allj  required.  Sow 
any  wcll-inlcntiiiiied  and  tnlerably 
civili/eil  giivemnwnt  may  think  witfi- 
iiut  prcslimptiini  that  it  docs  or  ought 
to  pussesx  a  ilei^ree  if  cullivaliun  nbnre 
the  nvcia;^  of  the  ciimmunily  which 
it  rules,  and  tlial  it  slxnild  therefore  be 
cii]iable  of  olG>ring  butter  edneation 
and  better  initruclion  to  the  people, 
than  the  greater  nninWof  tliem  wmld 

aHiiilaneuiwIy  demand.  Education, 
lerctiin',  iii  one  of  those  tbinp  which 
it  is  ndmiisil'lo  in  principio  that  a 
(irnremnuMit  iibeuld  pruvido  for  the 
people.  The  caw  is  one  to  which  the 
rraitons  of  the  nan-iiiterfereni«  pHo- 
ciple  do  not  necessarily  or  nnii'cnallj 
extend.* 
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With  rrpard  to  olomontJin'  rilucA- 
tioii,  the  I'xct.ptiuii  to  onlinary  rulun 
mav,  I  oouceivc,  just  ilia bly  bo  carried 
Htill  lurtlicr.  There  are  certain  ptjniarv 
«'l«>mentti  and  means  of  knowleJge, 
which  It  is  in  the  higlicfil  degree  do-  [ 
itlrahle  that  all  human  beii^  bom  into 
Ihft  community  elioiild  act^uirc  during 
rhildhond.  Ii  their  pnrentB,  or  those 
on  vhom  they  depend,  have  the  power 
t)f  obtaining  for  them  this  inRtruction, 
and  fail  to  do  it,  they  commit  a  double 
breach  of  duty :  towardK  the  children 
themRcIveii,  and  towardn  the  members 
of  thi)  community  generally,  who  arc 
all  liablo  to  nufler  Horionsfy  from  the 
ctmnequences  of  ignoniiice  and  want  of 


however  caniiot  fiuily  be  doot, 
taking  measures  to  enaure  ^tn  ndi 
instruction  shall  be  always  accsMUs 
to  them,  either  gratuitoosly  or  it  a 
trifling  expense. 

It  may  indeed  be  objected  that  flie 
education  of  children  is  one  of  thoM 
cxi)enBe8  which  parent^  eren  of  the 
labouring  clasi,  ought  to  defi»y;  thai 
it  iH  denirable  that  they  ihouM  feel  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  provide  by  tfaeir 
own  means  for  the  iiilfifanttt  of  their 
duties,  and  that  by  pi  ving  edtatSoa  at 
tho  cost  of  othent,  just  as  muck  ss  hy 
giving    Bulisistcnce,    the  standard  of 
necessary  wagrs  is  proportkoalhr  iwr- 
ercd,  and  the  springs  of  exertioQ  and 
c<lucati(tn  in  their  fellow-citizenH.     It    self-restraint  in  so  mucJi  relaxed.  Hiis 
is  thi>rcforo  an  allowable  exercise  of  tho    argument  could,  at  best,  be  only  vsbi 
powen  of  gt^cmmcnt,  to  impoKC  on'  if  the  qucKtiun  were   that  of  snbsti- 
parents  the  Ipgat  obligation  of  giving  ,tuting  a  public  provision  for  what  iadi- 


elementary  instruction  to  children.  This 


yiduals  would  otherv^-ise  do  for  theft- 
selves ;  if  all  p:in.*ut8  in  the  labouring 
class  recognised  and  practised  thadotf 
of  giving  iiibtnictiun  to  their  children 
at  their  own  cxi^euse.  Bat  inoflBoek 
as  parents  do  not  practise  thii  dnty, 
and  do  not  include  education  amoD^ 
tluise  necessary  expenses  which  their 
wages  must  provide  for,  therefore  the 
general  rate  of  wages  is  not  hiph  enongh 
til  Ix'ur  those  expense's,  and  ilu'V  niiiti 
Im'  lH>ni«j  from  s<»iiio  «ithor  M.-nnv.  -Vinl 
this  is  not  fiir  ol   thi*  casi«:   i:i  \\i;i'.ii 


-claiiTe  re<ipectin|;  inatmctioii  for  the  mind, 

than  it  would  b«  respect iDff  medicine  fcT  the 

bod.T.    >'o  modicine  will  do  the  patient  anj 

Ko<kI  if  he  cannut  be  induced  to  take  it  :  )>ut 

m9  are  not  liouud  to  admit  ai  a  conillary 

from  thii.  that  the  patient  will  select  the 

ri^ht  medicine  without  aiaittance.    Is  it  nut 

pr()tMil>le  that  a  recommendation,  from  anj 

quarter  which  he  re^pectn,  naj  Induce  him 

1o  accept  a  better  medicine  than  he  would 

f*|>«>iitanr<)U''ly    liavo    chn^t'n  ?      TliiM    i*,    in 

ri'fp(»«-t   to  filni-jilit>n,  the  viTv  p«>iiit   in  di-- 

batc.     >\  itliout  i)iiul>t,  instruction  whii-1)  \» 

no  f;ir  in  a<lvr»ii«'e  of  the  ]mmi|>Ii'  that   tliey 

cunnot  ho  induced  to  nvjiil  tlnMn«.i>l\p.«i  of  it,  I  llH-  t'Mjilcr  of  llolp  ]kT|ii'tii:i:i  •»  tli>  »tat* 

i«>  to  thcin  ofniinii.roworththan  if  it  diilnot  '  (.f  ihii.^'s  wliirh  ront]ri>.  I:,  Ij.  n.  .  , -^;^n. 

«'xist.     Hut    I>ctwfcn   what    thcv    t«pon!an»'-  ,   i,,^»„,  .*;  .,,    .,.1,,,.  ;♦  :     .        i,.  ..    k    1 J"^ 

<»uslv  «'lioo«««',  nnU  ?khnt  thcv  \*ill  rcfnso  to  I  '        ,  •  ' 

»«tcpt  whou  ortVred,  thoro'is  a  breudlh  of     ^lol   rinivalo,    Init   .sta.Djr.lklis  a>  *ea 

int«'r\ul  proj»ortiouc«l  to  their  <Jefi"r»'nio  for  I  fts    tlilai^'-s    th<.»    iiitivo    facultits:    in 

the  rccomnnMidcr     IJcsidP!.,  a  tl.inp:  ofxvl.i.-h  |  whatever  luaiiiior  ariiiiijvd.  its  cd'.-:lon 

the  puMic  are  bad  ju(li:i»»,  n)nv  retiuire  t<i  !)<•  ,   .i  •     t  •     i-  i  i      ,        ^  ■    ..    r 

f.ho«ntothcm8ndprc.s.o.lon'tluMrHtt.„tion  ,  !'"'   l.iind  is  l:u,niral..o  to   the  syar.t  0. 

for  ft  lonp:  lime,  and  to  i.n»ve  its  ndvani.ines  '  in<l«'j'<lahiu*«*  :    and   >vhen,    IIuIi^h  haJ 

by   loii^'   e-sperienco.    beft)re  they   leurn   to,  jjTatniti>J>lv.  it  Would  i;ot  l-l;  hr.-i  r»t  ;iil, 

^pprecmte  .(.  yet   they  n.ay  Wrn  ut   la.t  ;  I  ^,     •     thiis'lnnu  has  iho  Ol-posilO  t.n- 

wnieli  thev  nnpljt  neviT  ha\e  «lone,    if    tlie  ^  ,  ,  -^  "»        ]|       *"'■     , 

IhiDK  bad  not  been  thus  obtrudcl  npon  tlu-m  |  <l<in  V  to  that  wliirh  m   SO  niaiiv  otlier 

in  act,    but    only  roionmiendod   in   theory.,  caho^  inak<.'»<  it  ohicriiunah!'*  1   it  is  b:-lp 

Xow,  a  jUH'uniary  speculation  oannut  x^ait 

years,  or  perhaps   general  ions,  for  puceess  ; 

it  must  Miccoedr:«pitil\,ornot  at  all.  Another  I 

considerati"!!   which  M.  Dunoyer  seoniS  to  !  <' 


,  towards  (Idiiiix  \\nln.ut  l..lp. 

V«'rtrs,  or  i<erJnips   L'cneral ions,  for  puceess ;  ,  i        ■•■'       i    '    i             i             ^      t- 

'      -        ■-                '  -           .    '  .  ji,    iMi^M;ni«l,    and    ii;i.st    T.iirore:ia 

'ouiitrics,  ih-im-iitary  iirstructiou  "'au- 

have  «.>orlooked,   is,    that  institution*  and  I  n(.t  ho  l»aid  for.  at  its' full  mst,  fn>rathe 

inoilc"!  <ifl  nil  ion  which  never  could  be  niiulo  ..„,..,..,,,...,.,  »o  /.♦" ,,.     !  :i'     ii    i           ,,-< 

Mdlincnllv  popular  to  repnv,  >%ith  a  prolit,  <-^'»";7'"  ^^V^.^s  ot  U  i^klhod  hibour,  and 

the  expenses  iiuiirrcd   on   them,  mjiv  br  in-  I  wollel  Hot  it  It  Ooujil.       1  ho  altolLaUve 

Talu.'.Iile  to   tlic  many  by  {rivint;  tin'  hi:;lii-.t  th<-'(.'fon*    is    TiOt    l»rlwcell    «*ovorU'.r;vIit 

qualityof  edueationlothelcw.  andU.-p:n-  I  ,^,„1  ,  nvaio  sp.M;ulation.  hllt  In^tWO. 'i  a 

nil  thepcrpiMiial  ^ucce^sion  ot  superi'»rniin«lf,  '  '                   »           .    .        '        .         , 

by  wlH.m  knowb'd^e   is  a.Kanced,  and  the  '  g"Vcinin!.-iil     provision    and    vo'.ui.uif 


comnmuiiy  urged  torward  iu  ci>ili/atioi..        I  cliJirit  v  :  hot\\cou    initTlcrt.-r.'je   ly  JJO* 


■upplj''tte  "deTtrilty  ^rtng  pwif 
■ly  support  lb  tlenii'iilarj  wlioolri, 
«l  ■■  tannrW  theib  nccfMibltTonll 
VeUldren  of  rti»  ^poor/cIrtT  ftcely, 
-1&'4u^piit'fooTdi^^Ie'rabre  lo 
1  MDriblr  felt. 


Oiw  t] 


t  be  >t 


nsW 


rtcd  on;  that  iba  pmrninent 
ftim  no  monopoly  fur  its  cdnrnrion, 
ther  in  (he  Iovtpt  nr  in  ihc  liiphet 
'utch«>;  miul  exprt  iivittiT  nntlin- 
t  J  nor  influence  to  miluoe  the  people 
'  reMrt  to  ilB  tcacbent  in  prcfrrcnre 
■  othen,  sod  niniit  confer  no  pccnliiir 
Ivaoti^i  on  those  who  hnve  been 
otntcted  by  tlicm.  Tboneh  Ilie  go- 
^mment  teucheni  will  pmbnbly  bu 
Ipcrior  to  tlin  svcmgH  of  priratc  in- 
nictoni,  tht  y  nill  nut  emlHHly  oil  thi> 
xmledge  niiil  rnignrlty  lo  he.  foiin'1  in 
I  initntctoni  token  tn^^Ihrr,  ami  it  Ik 
!iriraUe  to  lenva  ojica  n*  many  nwil^ 
I  pMdble  to  the  de«inil  i>Di1.  ll  U 
itendDrablcthataj^vemtiienlahniilrl, 
■brr  in  law  or  in  foci.  Imve  a  complete 
■ntrol  over  thi>  Lilurxiun  of  the  people. 
o  pOHtMi  Biicli  a  contnil,  snil  ai^tuully 
tert  i(,  is  to  bo  denpotic.  A  giiYirni- 
rut  which  can  moulil  ibc  opinioin 
id  oentinienMof  the  poonU:  frumlhcir 
nitb  upwird",  c»n  Jo  »rth  ihrm  i[h*t- 
rer  it  pleniies.  Though  a  gorernmeDt, 


(hcrcforo,  may,  Knd  in  ininy  CMn 
ought  to,  eatablith  ichoolii  and  ml 
legcK,  it  miut  neither  compel  nor  bribn 
any  penon  to  como  lo  them  ;  nor  ought 


that  theT 
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mmeiit,  nnd  interference  by  amocia- 
Mis  of  individual*,  Eab«cribin|;  their 
m  money  for  the  purnoae,  like  the 
xi  great  K:haol  Rociciica.  It  ia,  of 
une,  not  deiurable  that  anvlhing 
oold  be  done  br  fundii  derived  from 
mpnbwni  taxation,  vhich  ii  already 
fficientl/  well  tkine  by  indiridnal 
•erality.  How  fur  this  ia  the  case 
til  school  inatrnction,  ia,  in  each  par- 
mlar  iaitance,  a  qiiPHtion  of  fact. 
le  edncation  provided  in  Ihii  country 
the  TolQDtary  pHnriple  hut  of  late 
«n  no  ntnch  diienased,  that  it  is  ncvd- 
■  in  this  place  to  criticijta  it  minutely, 
id  I  tball  merely  eiprfss  mj  convic- 
m,  that  even  in  quantity  it  ih,  and  ii 
lely  to  T«main,  allo):etht'riiisullicicnt, 
hile  in  quality,  tbongh  viih  aome 
«•>»  ^"^"''y  '"  '0'P""'«'n"«.  1'  i;' 

iOt,  and  gonorally  no  imd  ai  lo  b^ 
tie  more  than  nominal.  .1  hold  it 
arefore  the  dotTof  the  goremment 

I5"PF:    ~ 


ironcribinK 
they  (hkll 


hich  the  iulcreetnnd.iuJgmentof  tbfl 
jnaumer  are  ■  eufficiont  M«curity  for 
the  goodnpHu  of  the  commodity.  Ijet 
H  now  ronaider  another  chisi  of  cwwi, 
'hore  tbere  is  uaperwinin  Ihe  ailaa- 
1011  oF  a  ronsumer,  aud  where  the  iti- 
terert  and  judgment  to  be  relied  on  un 
thoi^  nf  the  agent  hmiseir;  u  in  the 
conduct  <iT  any  bunmcni  in  which  li» 
i?..^CllUliir.lr.  interested,  . 
fcnng  into  any  conrracl  o 


t  or  engaj 


Zt 


mo^peraona  talcn  a  juntcr  ami  more 
inlclligcnt  view  of  their  own  interest, 
and  of  the  meana  of  proniolinic  it,  than 
con  either  bo  ptvacrihed  to  them  by  a 
general  enactment  of  the  legialalnre,  or 
pointed  out  in  the  particolnr  caae  by  a 
public  functionary.  The  maxim  is  un- 
questionably Konnd  ai  a  ^.'npTal  rule; 
but  there  is  no  diOlculty  in  perceiving 
some  veiy  large  and  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions to  it.  These  may  be  classed 
under  several  hc-uln. 

First:— ^Xliainiiividaal who  is  prv- 
sumed  to  be  the  best  judge  of  bis  own 
interests  may  be  Incapable  of  judging 
or  acting  for  himself;  may  be  alunattc. 
an  idiot,  an  Infant:  or  though  nm 
wholly  incapable,  may  bu  of  immalnra 
yenrs  and  judgment.  In  this  case  thu 
ibunJution  nf  the  non-iatcrferem'e  prin- 
ci|^  breaks  down  entirely.  The  per- 
Bon  most  inlerestt'd  is  not  the  beat 
juilgn  of  the  matter,  nor  a  compeleni 
judge  at  all.  Insane  penonsare  crery- 
whcic  regarded  as  proper  ob\i^rQK>&» 
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care  of  the  slat#>.*  In  the  case  of 
uhihlreD  and  youiii;  ]>rrw>n«.  it  iti  coid- 
mitn  to  Bav,  tliat  thuuuh  thi>y  cannot 
judp;e  for  thonisi'lv»H,  thny  havi;  their 
pan-nts  or  other  relulivcH  to  judi^e  for 
them.  I 'lit  ihitt  roniovcn  tlie  qucntion 
into  a  difieri'nt  oite;cory ;  making  it  no 
lonp:r  a  question  whether  tlio  (;ovcm- 
mcnt  hhmild  intcrfirro  with  iudividuala 
in  tht*  direction  of  their  own  conduct 
and  intercuts,  but  wliether  it  should 
leavj*  ahsdhitcly  in  th«.'ir  power  the 
conduct  and  inlrrrstsof  8onu"btKlvcI»e. 
rariMital  ]h>wit  is  as  susceptible  of 
abuHo  us  :iny  other  power,  and  is,  at  a 
matter  of  iuiit,  cousinntly  abused.  If 
lawH  do    not   fiuccood   in    prevondnf; 


of  children,  the  law  is  warraoled,  if  it 
is  able,  in  nonipelline  to  be  done  or  for- 
borne, and  is  generally  bound  to  do  Ml 
I'o  take  an  ezam{de  trom  tha  peculiar 
provinco  of  political  econoo^;  it  is 
ri«;;ht  tliat  children,  and  jraiiK|MsnBS 
not  yet  arrived  at  matuntjTttonU  be 
protected,  so  far  as  the  eye  od  hand 
ol'  the  state  can  rcaeh,  trm  being 
over- worked.  Labouring  for  too  maar 
hours  in  the  day,  or  on .  work  berood 
their  strength,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  them,  for  if  permitted  it  may  itwars 
be  compelled.  Freedom  of  oontnct, 
in  the  case  of  children,  is  but  avftber 
word  for  freedom  of  coercion.  Edwra- 
tion  also,  the  best  wl:ich  circumstances 


parents  fnim  brutally  ilUrrtutin^,  and  j  ailmit  of  their  rL-ceiviitjf,  is  not  a  thin, 
even  fnini  niurdfriu^  their  children,  far  whiitli  parents  or  relaiivea,  from  iiK'if 
less  ou^ht  it  to  be  pn>Nuiiiod  that  thu  fen.'u>.'o,  jealousy,  or  avarice,  sliouLl 
inten'sts  of  chiidrun  will  never  be  sa-  !  have  it  in  their  power  to  withhold, 
criiiced,  in  more  commonplace  and  1'>hh  '  Tlie  reasons  for  legal  interwntioD 
revolting  wayK,  to  the  selhuhnoHs  or  the  i  in  favntir  of  children,  apply  not  lew 
igiioranci'  uf  their  parunth.  Whatever  |  strongly  to  the  case  of  tnose  anJortB- 
it  can  be  clearly  neen  tliat  parents  |  nate  H.aves  and  victims  of  the  oust 
_i r..-  *k-  —1. *  :  |,n,tal  part    of   mankind,  the  lower 

animals.    It  in  by  the  gmsest  minm- 
dcrstanding  of  the  principles  oflibertr, 
that  the  iniliction  of  exemplary paBiJi- 
mcnt  on  nittinnisra  practised  tuwarus 
these  defen<'el«'.Hs  creari:n-5,  hw  l>"'" 
Ircjiti-.l  as  a  lu^tMlinc  1  y  ::  ■vrr:i:n  " ! 
wiili   tliinj:s  l'«-yfr:il    ii^   jin-vin-.-. 
iiiti-rriTi'M«»-    with   il.'iiw -:io  !i  o.     1  - 
(l«)ini'>li<'    lilV*    of    JoiiK  >tic  ivniii-*  .- 
(JIMS  of  the  lliin;^««  \vlii4-h  it  is  ri:.-  r.  ■■'■ 
iinpi:riili\e     uri    iho     law    \o    ink-r;-- 
with:  a:nl    it  i.s  to   \,i>   rci^.  iti^j  ll  i" 
n)iM«i|>livsi>  al    MTiij)ii  •«    r'>jM\;ii;i:  i 
nature  ;iu<l  -^uiirci-    of  tli--  :r.jthori:v  ■ 
p)v«rni;.i'n*.  ^-howl  1  iii.ii:..-.;  m.ir.y  w  i-:.. 
supjwuii'is   of  la\\>   :i.r;ii:iv:    cnivll}  ! 
aniMial-.  t«.»  i>i  «k    li  r   a    ■••^rfi.  a*i"ii  .•• 
biiih    l.i\\s    in    ihf;    in«  i-l-  :.  a!    coi:-^ 
qin-ii«.«'^  <^l"  the  iiidulLT'iiJ  ■■  \-i   for  "vi  J 
lialiils,     1«)     the     int- n'-^is    o!"    hu:u::: 
briiurs,    ra-.l'.'.r    tliaa    in   the 


ought  to  do  or  forbear  fur  the  interest 

•  The  pmrlirft  nf  the  EoKlish  Uw  with 
renpect  to  inniine  pi^rsona,  eepecislly  on  the 
all'imporlant  pmiit  tif  the  Mcertaiumrat  of 
inability,  imwt  uri^pntly  deinaodf  reform. 
At  present  no  ftvrmynn,  whose  property  is 
worth  cut  (-tin?,  and  wli<>«e  nenrcMt  rebfttionn 
are  unscniniil-Mis,  or  on  )>u«l  terms  with 
thrin,  art'  ^•••■■.ri*  a:;.iiiiiit  a  Ol>nlnli^.si(»Il  nf 
lun  wv.  Ai  tin*  lll^i.■l:i^"(»  •«!'  the  j)frHi>nH  whn 
woiilii  protii  liy  tln'ir  I><mii(*  lii'flunil  iiiAsue, 
a  jury  may  Ik*  ini|>:tn«'lleil  itiuj  an  inT<*>ti(;H- 
ti'in  h«;M  at  tin*  t'ljMMi-*!^  of  the  pri>pi»rtv,  in 
irlui'li  siU  tli-Mr  i>i'r«iiii:il  jircMilinriti»'f«,  with  all 
thcviilitionsinu'li*  i  vlh«'  Ivirig  jro-s'Jp  ol'jow 
i*orvuiiiR,  aro  pitur<\i  into  thr  creduhmd  ears 
1)1"  twj'lvp  potiy  sh<>|>!.i'i'inT'-.  ignorant  of  all 
ways  i;!'  1  tV'  fXffj)i  IIi««m»  ni  tlirir  (wn  (■la^•9, 
anil  r»-i,';irdin;;  »'vi'ry  Ir.iit  «»t"  individuality  in 
char.i-itT  nr  t:«sir  ai<  n-ri'iif rnity,  and  all 
evrjMitricify  a««  riihcr  'n-nu'ly '^r  ^tcUttlno-w. 
li  thu  3-ip;i-nt  (rilMUKil  ;(i\»-*  i  In*  di'.-ircd  \er- 
du-i,  thi^  pri»|MTly  i:«  h.ii;diil  tuor  to  noriiapM 
thi*  la<l  i>(M-Miin-«  whom  lli»"  ri^htl'id  ownor 
MiiuM  ha\i'  d>'!«>ri*d  or  pnfli-n'd  to  :niw«*!!i8  it, 
8(>iiio  recrnt  r.^tam-cs  <il"  this  kind  oI'umpr- 
ti(;iiti>in  h.iw>  lici-ii  a  >iMiii.l;d  to  thi>  uihn'nir> 
tratioi)  ol  jii-f  .ff.  W  halovrr  of  li»'r  chari:;e.s 
in  thi^  hrani'h  nf  Inw  nciy  )>i»  maxU',  two  at 
K*a.*t  arc  irni)(Tati\p  :  lir«il,  that,  a-*  in  other 
Ji*;ial  prooi  eiiin>:»<,  thi»  ••xprnst-M  nhuuld  not 
bp  I'oino  l>\  th«'  pt-rsiMi  on  trial,  hut  hy 
the  jironiotrrs  of  the  inqniiy.  tml'j.'ct  to 
reiH'XiTT  of  I'oi'iM  m  cumo  of  muTOHH :  and 
■e«*onilly.  that  thi*  properly  of  a  pornon 
decUroil  in><ani',  chonld  in  no  case  tx'  ma<le 
OT«'r  to  hfirs  while  fho  pn)prieior  is  alive, 
bet  xhoiild  l<o  in-ina:;i-d  lij  a  puMio  otUcer 
uuUl  his  death  or  Tev:u\or3. 


in  the  ml  ir.-ic 
nn-riis  of  the  ea-se  itself.  W'iui  li 
woultl  I.e  the  duty  of  a  lu:n;a:i  Wn^, 
j;()s>'i'sM'd  id'  the  r-qiiisiti'  jihv.ijil 
btrcnglh.  til  prcvi.nt  by  force  ii*  .'■.- 
lem])l«il  in  his  pn.srnev,  it  ci!i:'.«ti.' 
les-*  nuuitilieiil  «t!i  S'leielv  jr«.nerilli  ;> 
repnss.  '1  he  exiatini;  laws  of  Kki^Ia'  a 
on  the  subject  a»-e  chietly  defec:i»o  ia 
tlio    triilinc,    often    almost    n^raM  A 
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Dtlie 


o  which  ihn  jiPiialty  e 


Aiuong  ihusc  mcmlirn  of  the  i 
munitj  whosu  frRcJom  of  cmil 
might  to  be  contmlli'il  by  the  Icgintit- 
tuTu  fur  Iheir  own  pmtr'ftiim,  oa  nc- 
r-oinit  (it  in  nil]]  <if  tb<-ir  dcpcn'ipnt 
poxUiDn,  it  in  rrcqiKiitly  prnp<iiipd  to 
inrludR  wonKii:  onA  in  tho  existing 

^ury  Act.  (beir  liibour,  in 


with  that  of  youD^  itpr.'wns,  luis  licrn 
iilirJ^d  under  pcnitiar  iTiitric:t[on!i. 
lint  tbo  claning  lo^brr,  fiir  lliiit  and 


otticr  piiipuM*,  of  wmiicn  unil  ebilJrcn, 
Hppenn  to  mc  bmh  imlcrennble  io 
nnnciptc  and  miMlik'Viiiit  in  pnclicc. 
Cbilitreo  bebiw  a  i*rt:iiti  np-  caNnol 
jud;^  or  net  fur  thuinw-'lvcH ;  up  to  a 
uotiiidembly  greater  api  iliet  arc  in- 
rvitubly  more  or  li^u  dihqunlilied  for 
doing  an ;  but  wuuien  are  a^  capable  as 
.(■  — i..T_i; —  — ,1  -uHiamng 


!Er 


.  .»  thtir  iliiiiis  BO  eriips  from 
jie  Ti.ju'li'v  i]f  Ibuir  pi»wrl  wi-ui 
^;<.„.  S„  l,.n-  i»  tL  law  iHuk... 
■rfc'rrlbin^  wliifli  ihi'  wif,'  :iO|iiip.'',  llii- 
propTl V  nf  the  liEiibaii J,  vWp  IjV  nnn- 
BcUing  liiT  l»  Hv*  Willi  him  it  fiirei'S 

nmral  imil  even  phyhieal^  tyrunny 
wLicli  he  may  ehmne  to  inriici,  ihi'rr 
ii  anme  pmiriil  fiir  n'^rlin^  eiTiy  act 
duiis  by  liLT  af  dniit  un.ii-r  rn-rdon : 
but  it  »  ihi-  gmt  trcitr  of  rvtliruirn 
and  philanllinipiiiU  in  our  lime,  to 
-nibble  at  the  <.-oiiHi'quencea  of  iinjuil 
puwer  in!ilea>l  uf  redreimin?  thp  iifjui- 
ties  ilsolf.  If  woiui-ii  ha-l  Oi  abtoliito 
a  contiul  aa  men  have,  over  ihuir  om 
perionn  aod  thtir  onn  nitrimciny  or 
ai^quiaitioiia,  lliero  \T<>u!il  he  iin  pLn 
iur  liiiiiitii,i;  tbeir  buuni  uf  lalutiriii^ 
for  thcnuelvef.  iri  ordi-r  ibat  Ihty  niij-lit 
biiTB  time  10  labour  r.ir  tb-;  bu-band,  ju 
wiiat  i)  eallril,  by  tlu!  lulvocatea  of  re- 
•triction,  Auhiana.  Womeo  eiiipluyed 
in  fnctnrien  am  the  oiilv  vnnfii  in  the 
labourin)*  rank  of  life  w'boHC  tn^ilinn  ia 
liiit  that  uf  nlaTr*  ami  Jmilgea:  pro- 
ciwty  brcauM  they  rnnnot  canily  be 
cnmpellcd  to  •rnrii  and  earn  waf^'S  in 
fiirluriai  aguiiint  llicir  wlIL  Fur  im- 
proving tbo  condition  of  vomi'n,  it 
kHouI'I,  on  lln  contrary,  be  an  ubjecl  to 
t-iTu  them  the  rt.-idicat  aeccH  to  inde- 


pendent indn«trinUn)(>h>ynicnt,iniitaad 
ufclo-in^,  either  enlinOy  or  piutially, 
tiiat  which  i>  already  ujkd  to  thom. 

J  10.  A  Mcond  excc|itina  to  ihr. 
doctrine  thnt  indiT-idiialii  an  tho  bail 
jmlges  of  thoir  own  ii][prc«f,  in  when 
an  indivldunl  atSenipla  to  decide  irre 
Toeablv  noT,  ii-hat  will  be  bc^t  lur  hli> 
inlen'^t  at  Gonie  future  and  diatan' 
time.  Thn  pifsiirnption  in  faTinir  m' 
inJirjdiinl  judKiueni  is  oidy  Iv^itinuite 
where  the  juii^iuftit  ii  j^niiuleil  oa 
actual,  and  eKpcciatly  on  preiieiit,  per- 
Hinal  eipenmee:  nut  vrhcro  it  ii- 
tunned  antcredenilrto experience, and 
not  audrred  to  be  rovptaed  erua  ailef 
experience  haa  condi*innea  it.  When 
prrBoiiB  havu  htiuiid  thcmselvea  by  a 
eioitraet,  not  liiuplr  to  do  •ome  one 
tiling,  but  ta  eonliniie  diaiiR  aome- 
thing  for  CTer  or  tor  a  pmlntiKcd  period, 
without  e.uv  pover  of  rcvukiii!;  tlie  en- 
gajTirment,  thi- prciuiiipiiuQ  which thirir 
pcrwvi; ranee  in  th:it  uoiirao  of  conduct 
wiifild  ollierwise  wise  in  favour  of  ita 
being  advnnlui^ouii  tu  (heni,  iloM  nol 
mint;  and  any  Kuch  pmuimiitioD 
which  can  bo  fruunded  on  thtir  iiurioj; 
vuluntarily  entenil  into  tlie  i-antciMit, 
perbapa  at  an  early  a~e,  and  without 
any  real  knuwkilKi^  uf  what  they  ua 
dertuok,  ia  cunimonly  next  tu  null.  The 
practical  maxim  uf  li^uvinic  eonlnotH 
iTfo,  ii  not  applicLible  wicliuut  great 
limitation!  in  eimr  uT  enga(,'cme>ila  ia 
perpetuity ;  and  ibc  kv  should  be  ei- 
In'mrly  ji>ahii»  of  invh  engagemcnia; 
ihnuld  r^riisn  its  miiictiun  Io  thom, 
when  tho  uhligaliiini  ihey  impoee  are 
■ucb  Ofl  tlio  citnlnielin);  party  cannot 
bo  ac<mpi-:cnl  ju'lgvuf;  if  it  erer  ilosi 
annclioii  thcin,  it  idiDiild  take  every 
powihle  iecuritr  for  their  being  ciiB- 
traetrd  with  fuiei-iglit  aiiddi^lihi'mliua ; 
and  in  cumiwDuiliun  Air  i>i>t  p^^rmit- 
tliii;  the  [larEica  theiualTV*  lu  reT.ika 
their  en^jaKemeut,  kliuuld  icmnl  them 
a  relen-')  I'rmu  it,  on  .i  anlli  inut  cam 
being  m:ule  out   U'tiin   an  iinpiirtial 

'  iritr.  Tlo'V..'  eonaideutiuus  afn 
sntly  applii-abl.-  to  murriige,  tha 
i:ritiurt.tiit  of  all  canuB  of  riigaga- 
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.tcrnment  cannot  maimgn  llii 


it  manugn 
..._.  .  .s**TI-»«  the 

ticmaclTea,  lia'«  refirencB  t<i  [Tu-  i; 
fUm  of  cascB  b  wliich  t1ie  InJuM 
'aui  onlj  mana^je  tlio  conctrii  Uj  i 
nted  igencj',  and  la  ulu-h  tin' 
G^ejpnvtte  itaM>semeiit  is.  in  p 
<f  (act,  hardlj  WSr  Baliil';J  t" 
calleJ  management  bj  (be  |ii'r~i>Tie 
tereHted,  than  admt  mitral  inn  t>; 
pnljlic  officer.  Whatever,  if  Icfi 
gpontaneoiu  agency,  can  Ohli-  l.r  .. 
by  joint-sloclt  aaaocintione,  nill  o 
be  u  well,  and  ■omelimea  bi^Itir  d 
u  far  a*  the  actual  work  is  .(imiTi 
by  llio  state.  GoTemmeni  nuiii 
inent  is,  indeed,  woTerbially  y.h\- 
careleu,  and  inefiectivo,  Lnl  >-<i  1 


jmnt-atock  company,  it  la  tni",  nre 
aiwav"  ibarebolJem ;  but  a\v  llic 
memben  of  a  government  arv  invari- 
ably taxpnyervi  and  in  the  ciiup  of 
{lirectora,  no  mora  than  in  tlint  'jf  pi>- 
TernmcntB,  is  tbeir  prDporlioiMil  nimvf 
«f  the  benelilB  of  good  mnna^i^iiK'nt, 
«qDal  to  tiie  inturest  lliey  may  pu9»iLly 


-bolder, 


1  tbvtr  coUectivi 


ontrol  I 


(liroclors,  and  have  nlmoetalwaya  fi. 
'powcr  lo  remove  tbcm  from  oflico. 
Praciically,  bowevor,  the  diltic^ulty  of 
exercising  tbis  power  is  found  to  be  hO 
great,  ihnt  it  is  hardly  evei:  eiercisril 
ficcpt  in  cases  of  such  fla^^rautli 
(kilful,  or,  al  least,  uni 
nagement,  as  would 
the  ejection  from 
appointcJ  by  Ibe  goveminent.  Ari 
tne  very  ineffectual  security  allimiud 
by  mcclings  of  sbareholderH,  and  by 
their  individual  inKpettioii  and  tn- 
quiricB,  may  be  placed  tli 
publicity  and  morr  "'" 
■ion    and  cnmmenl, 

affaliB  in  nliich  the  f;cnen 
ni«nt  takes  part.     The  dcfu 


ipautiv  un- 
ce^rfulina- 
d  gonemlij  produco 
office  of  Tuanagcrs 


stock. 

Ilia  tme  Teaaons  in  {avtmr  of  leaving 
to  voluntary  aaiodatioDR  all  such  thingi 
as  they  are  competent  to  perform, 
would  exist  ID  equal  strength  if  it  wen 
certain  that  the  work  itKLf  vogid  be 
as  well  orhetter  done  by  pnUic  officers, 
Thes«  reasons  have  been  already 
pointed  out :  the  mischief  of  overkad- 
ing  the  chief  functionaries  of  goveni- 
ment  with  demands  on  their  allentiaD. 
and  diverting  them  from  duties  wtiicb 
thejr  alone  can  discharge,  to  objects 
which  can  be  sufEcieiitly  well  attained 
without  tbcm  ;  the  danger  of  unneces- 
sarily Bwelling  the  direct  power  and 
indirect  influence  of  government,  and 
mnttipl}'ing  occasions  of  coUifion  be- 
tween its  Bgenta  and  piivate  citiiem; 
and  tbe  inexpediency  of  cuncentnUing 
in  a  dominant  bureaacncj,  all  tbe 
skill  arid  experienco  in  the  manan- 
ment  of  large  interests,  and  all  ue 
power  of  organiied  action,  eiiatiug  in 
the  cammnnity;  apractice  which keepn 
the  citizens  in  a  relation  to  tbe  govern- 
like  that  of  children  to  tbeir 


uanJiai 


of  thi^ 


capacity  for  political  Hfe  which 
DBS  mtberto  cbaracteriied  the  ovfr- 
govemed  countries  of  the  Continenl, 
whether  wiih  or  without  the  forma  ot 
representative  government-* 

But  although,  for  these  reasoiix,  most 
things  which  arc  likely  to  be  even 
tolerablv  done  by  voluntary  isBocii 
tions,  slionld,  generally  apeaking,  be 
*  A  p^vUel  CKH  may  ht  foaiul  id  t^ 
diatutfl  Tar  palitka*  aod  abtflDca  of  public 

raclmHdiii  tbepT««ntsiAt«or«H7i«tj.ADd 
wbicli  in  often  lodt  and  mmpUined  of  br 
poLilkcil  rpfurravn,    without,    in    (enfral. 


>in  polltTn.     Whrn 

lure    ftcliiu     ilisiJis-     pobiieiuii.lhejhaieil 

nt,  to   be   csi"ul.'d  1  ""^■°'»?°S.™*.M 

-.1.  '  I     ,       4«mdin«  lo  "be  apinl 


--111  merdv  brilliuit  eumplei  of  ■  >pirit  ud 
not  seem  to  be  necessarily  much  (uicit;  vr^  largcljdiffiiHd  among  womsB 
-greater,  if  nSMMHilj  pM-Vn  «*■  »!!,(  ofbi^staOoiiaadciiUintwQiaiunT* 
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0  llicin;  it  dnea  not  follow  that 
inDoer  in  which  Ihorc  tuBocmtinni 
mi  their  irork  should  be  entirely 
itninedh;  thegoveniment.  Here 
taay  losea  in  which  the  agency, 
aterer  nature,  hy  irbich  a  Berric* 
formed,  h  certain,  from  the  natura 
e  cue,  to  ba  virtnally  aingU ;  in 

1  a  practical  monopoly,  with  all 
Dwer  il  confers  of  tuiiiiK  the  < 

ty,  cannot  be  prevented  fron.  __ 
;.  1  have  already  more  tban  once 
iri  to  the  case  of  the  gni  and 
■  companiea,  among  whi^h,  though 
:t  freedom  ia  allowed  to  compeli- 
Done  really  takea  place,  and  prac- 
j  they  are  found  to  be  even  more 
■onaible,  and  unapproachable  by 
idual  com  plaint  a,  than  the  govern- 
Then  are  the  enpenjea  without 
JvaalBRea  of  plurafily  of  agency ; 
(he  charge  made  for  lervicei 
I  cannot  be  diepcnaed  with,  ii,  in 
uitM,  quite  aa  much  compulaory 
ion  sa  if  impoeed  hy  law:  there 
;w  houaeholdera  who  make  anv 


nbetw< 


a  their 


hi^lr  other  local  Uiea.  In  the 
of  Iheao  particular  aervicea,  the 
us  preponderate  in  favour  of  their 
performed,  like  the  paving  and 
ling  of  the  alrceta,  not  certainly 
1  Rcneral  government  of  the  atale, 
y  ihe  municipal  anthoritiea  of  the 
and  the  eipcnae  defrayed,  aa 
now  it  in  fact  ia,  hj-  a  local  rate, 
in  the  many  analogoua  cawi 
1  il  i>  beat  to  reaign  lo  volnntary 
y,  the  community  needa  lome 
aeenrity  for  the  ftt  peribrmanco 
I  aerviee  than  the  intereal  of  the 
gera  ;  and  it  il  the  part  of  govern- 
either  to  aobject  the  boaineuto 
lahle  conditions  for  the  general 
ilage,  or  to  retain  anch  power 
t,  that  the  protita  of  the  mono- 
nay  at  least  be  obtained  for  the 
Ihis  applifa  to  the  caae  of 
L  a  canal,  or  a  railway.  Theie 
Iways,  in  a  great  degree,  prac- 
monopolicB ;  and  a  gotemment 
contedea  aucb  roonoj-oiy  tin- 
edly  to  a  privnte  compBny, 
mui'b  the   sane  thing  sa   if  it 


own  benefit,  on  all  the  innlt  produced 
in  the  country,  or  on  all  the  cottna 
imported  into  iL  To  make  the  con- 
ceaainn  for  a  limited  time  in  «Derall]> 
justifiable,  on  the  principle  which  jua- 
tifie*  patents  for  iDventiona :  but  thp 
■tale  should  eiiher  reaerre  lo  ileelf  a 
reversionaiy  property  in  aucb  public. 
worb^  or  ahould  retain,  and  freely  ex- 


of  fares  and  charges,  and,  froin  time  to 
time,  varying  thiat  maximom.  It  is 
perhapa  neceeaaiy  to  remark,  that  the 
Btate  may  be  the  proprietor  of  carab 
or  railwB}-B  without  itself  woiiing 
tbcm ;  and  that  they  will  almost 
alwayi  be  better  worked  hj  meana  of 
a  oompany,  renting  the  railway  or  canal 
for  a  ^mited  period  from  the  state. 

I  13.   Toafeurthcase  ofeiceptJon- 

1  muBt  request  particular  attention,  it 
beinc  one  to  which,  as  it  appean  to- 
me,tbe  attcntinn  of  political  economists 
baa  not  yot  been  anfiicientlj  drawn. 
There  are  matters  in  which  the  inler- 
icrerice  ofTnw  Is'T^qiifrea,  not  to  over- 
rnle  file  judgnent  of  individuals  n- 
apecHng  tlleir  own  interest,  but  fo  gjvff 
effect  to  that  judgment;  they  being 
unable  to  give  eflect  to  it  eieepTtq^ 
concert,  whicli  cooceR  apht  cmntW^ 
efltettUI'niiKM  It  Rcelvci  vialiditj-'aiiS 
lanctioD  from  the  lit^w^  .for  ilnlitni- 
don,  ind  wItliDul  prejodging  the  par- 
ticular poiut,  I  may  advert  to  the 
Jneation  of  diminishing  the  houiV  of 
aboDT  Let  us  tuppuse,  what  II  at 
least' nipposahle,  whether  it  be  the  fact 
or  not— that  a  general  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  factory  labour,  aay  from  ten  to 
nine,  wnild  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
work-people:  that  they  sroula  receire 
as  high  wogea,  or  nearly  aa  high,  (or 
nine  houra  Taboor  as  thej  receive  lor 
ten.  If  ihia  would  be  the  result,  and 
if  the  Dpcrativea  generally  are  cod- 
vinced  that  it  would,  the  limitatioD, 
aonie  may  aay,  will  be  adopted  apoa- 
laneotialy.  I  answer,  that  it  wilt  not 
be  adopted  onleaa  the  body  of  operm- 
tivea  bmd  tbemsclres  to  one  another 
to  abide  by  il.  A  workman  who  re- 
fused to  work  mon?  tban  nine  hotns 
while  there  were  oihrn  who  woited 
ten,  would  either  not  be  employed  at  - 


\ 
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•D,  «r  if  MJpkif  oil,  muat  nibmit 

(oMradi  of  hi"  "affx.    Howcn 

finond,  thrrHrtirB,  lia  naj  ho  tbat  it  ix 

Ae  InrviTit  of  tb«  dan  tu  Turk  ahart 

timv,  (t  i«  wntrary  to  hii 

W  *tt  t1i«  •iiini{iln,  imli 

iMimed  1^1  >I1   ar  moat  otbcn  «UI 


toUiMofk*.  Foi-liuwBirrbcncHrial 
the  DbnuTTUini  nf  (ho  rrpilatioD  might 
In  la  Ibi'  uUm  rollootirel^,  thi^  iniEQc- 
diatc  JnteTMtortTCrriDdtTiiliul  would 
Ii«  in  Tii^Hng  ft ;  aoA  the  tamr  wirm. 
niHtboHmniirhaiulbansdtotlicnik, 
IlicmonMraildindiiidnnUeoinb)"  dn- 
Il^^(iT1grn•miI.  If  nforljuHn-ilriolmJ 
UirDuelc«B  to  nin#  bouni,  tluiM  whn 
iihuH  to  wnrk  fin  tu  would  fnin  all 
tb«  adrantagD  of  tba  tmlriiniim,  to- 
bmW  with  Uie  pmQi  oT  iDfHngiiiK  It ; 
tht?  wr>iild  get  ton  hoim  wagca  for 
niuci  lioun  wnrk,  and  mi  hour'i  wiigu 
beiidcii.  t  onnC  that  if  k  large  mojo. 
lit;  odbemd  la  the  nioa  hnun,  llirn: 
maid  l«  BO  hMiu  dme :  tho  bvncflt 
would  b*,  in  thi  mkin,  nMwtd  to  tlM 
cIam,  whilo  thoH  hiSviduali  who  piv- 
ferrcd  (o  nuik  hMrdor  and  i-urn  ni..r(-, 
woiil  J  lioii"  ivn  ii|ii«itimilj  of  doing  on. 
Thi*  certainly  would  be  th*  Etatn  of 
thing;!  t*  bewiabcil  for;  and  nmiming 
that  a  rednction  of  houra  without  haj 
ditniDutiou  of  woget  could  taki  plaiu 
without  eipeUiTig  tbe  comnioditr  ftnm 
wmB  of  itamnrketc — wbiiihisiocTviy 
putticular  inFtanm  a  qnettion  of  fitct, 
iiat  of  principle — the  niDnncrin  which 
it  would  he  moat  desirable  that  thin 
cflbct  abonld  bo  brought  abouC,  would 
bo  by  ft  quii^t  change  in  the  gcncTAl 
''Ualnu  of  the  tmdc;  ^ort  bours  he- 
<^nninr,  by  apontnnoouB  choice,  the 
f^enor^  praclice,  but  thon  who  chono 
(a  doiiato  from  it  havjnt;  iht  fDllest 
libwty  to  do  so.  Probably,  however, 
so  many  woidd  prefer  the  ten  hours 
work  oil  tbe  impmicd  lermo,  that  the 
liniilalion  c»uld  not  be  maintained  u 
a  ^iioml  practit'o:  what  tome  did 
fVoiii  chojci:,  olhera  wouM  Boon  bo 
obliged  lo  do  from  nececaity,  nnd  ihoee 
w&O  iMtd  chnaan  long  hoars  tor  tba 


aaca  of  loenaand  wn^rM.  1 
fbn«<I  in  Ihi  pnd  to  work  tcog  ko* 
for  DO  gnralrr  «^^  than  iwCm  \t- 
raming  Ihrn  that  it  nitUy  wmU  t* 
tho  intnvat  of  each  to  woA  oolj  idna 
hoora  if  he  omlit  in>  oanim}  iksl  (II 
otber*  WDold  do  tbs  uhm,  ibna  siidx 
bi?  no  TocBiu  of  thoiT  atuhiiei^  ihia 
objivt  bat  b]r  cnOTcrting  tlialr  li^yiB  I 

Bndw  pcnaltr,  fa;  amteiuiSef  lo  Wi« 
it  enforeed  b^  bv.  I  »m  Mt  tiifum- 
ittg  any  opaiim  in  favour  of  aa*  oa 
cuartmeot.  which  baa  iiara  fcma  i»- 
DUndrd,  and  whiph  I  certaiidy  riuoU 

Binyneed  tb--  natiilaneflof  law.lngiw 
eflpct  to  ihrir  ilelilwiwe  FoOrrliiF 
0]Hnion  of  llicir  own  i  nleniit,  by  attnl' 
ing  to  «vprj  itidiridiioi  a  irainDtHi 
thnt  hia  cniDpriiiorB  will  pimiH  lb> 
ume  eonnc,  wilbnul  which  k*  cuunt 
Bafclj'  adopt  it  fajmaelf. 

Another  emnpliHcatia&  rf  ihamna 
priaciplo  is  afforded  hj  what  a  known 
BB  tbt  WakoSold  ajBirai  of  cnknin- 
ttoD.  ThiB  ayalaiD  ia  gniopdtd  oa  t^ 
infortant  pnodple,  tWtba  A^eno  of 
prDdiietitencn  ot  Und  sod  labwir  dc- 
pcnda  on  tbcir  l>fing  in  a  diic  jiropor 


DOlhT 


■wlyBTlded  coonliral- 
■myt  to  occupy  and  nppropriale  a 
largu  diMiHct,  or  if  eat^h  latioonir  k- 
comea  loo  aoao  an  occupier  and  mki- 
vaior  of  land,  there  i>  a  loaa  of  pradiir- 
ti«  p5Wpr,  and  a  f^reat  relvdutioo  o! 
the  jHTip*"*  of  the  colony  in  westib 
and  ciriliialion  :  that  nci-Frlhelr!*  Ok 
inttioct  (u  it  may  ofracat  be  caUed)«i 
i)qinipriatioa,  aod  iha  fselings  uou- 
'utcd  in  old  countriea  with  landed 
projmetorahiii,  induco  afmort  ewr» 
eniipant  lo  take  possession  of  ns  oimii 
loud  as  he  hia  the  mcang  of  scqat>ni(:, 

iritlor.  cultivating  hie  outi  IuhI 
no  other  aid  Ihau  that  li  tii 
family.  If  thi*  propensity  to  iLr  im- 
medialD  poaseaiiion  of  land  could  be 
in  aome  depre  rTstrained.  and  catli 
iHboiltrr  indm-ed  to  work  a  cntain 
nnmlier  of  years  on  hiiv  befurp  he 
beouno  a  kudtd    proioietw.  a  pw- 


li 
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rll  (tDck  «f  hired  Ubonren  maid 
nuntaiiieil,  aviiiULla  Ibr  raidi, 
canals,  Torki  of  irrigntion,  &e.,  &nd 
lor  tbo  entiiblishineat  and  cftrrjing  od 
of  tha  diflerrnt  brsnch^a  of  tmrn  in- 
dtntrj;  irhercbj  the  Inbnnrcr,  irh«a  he 
did  tt  Uit  beeomo  a  litDcled  proprietor, 
would  fiod  hii  lund  much  more  thIu- 
able,  throu^  acrr'H  lo  marketH,  ani 
lai'i'it;  of  obtaining  hired  labonr.  Mr. 
W8ken>>ld  therciiiro  proposed  to  cliGck 
the  prematura  orcuiAtion  of  land,  and 
iliBperaioi]  Ot'  the  jienpio,  by  putting 
upon  all  nnnnpnipnatcd  lunda  a  rathor 
hif;h  price,  the  proceednof  vhich  wera 
to  be  expended  in  coHTcying  onigruit 
labourer!  from  the  moihcr  coanliy. 

Thin  Kilutaiyprovieion,  howorer,  haa 
been  objected  to,  in  the  name  and  on 
Iho  authority  of  wiint  vaa  n-presenled 
as  the  great  pnneiple  of  polilicaj  eco- 
Domy,  that  indiTidualH  are  the  bent 
.iudeea  of  their  onii  intemt.  It  va* 
aaiiC  that  vlica  thin^-ii  are  left  to  thcm- 
Kcivoi,  land  ia  approjirialpil  and  ocou- 
mrd    hj  the    ipontaneoua    choice    of 


iDdividua1<>,  in  the  qnant 
the  tinieR  must  adTsnla^eoiU  to  eaca 
penmit,  and  then^nre  to  the  rommnnily 
fR'nerutly;  and  Ihnt  to  interpoae  arti- 
ficial OMtocles  to  their  obtaiping  land, 
ia  to  prevent  them  from  adopliag  the 
>.-oane  which  in  their  own  jud^rment  in 
moat  beneficinl  to  them,  from  a  ■cK'- 
conceited  notion  of  the  Icfdslntor,  that 
he  knowa  what  is  moat  lor  their  into- 
reat,  better  than  thpy  do  thcmaelvea. 
Now  this  is  a  complete  miaundrratand- 
in^,  either  of  the  nratem  itacif,  or  of 
the  principle  with  which  it  ii  alleged 
to  conflict,  llic  orenriifbt  ia  aimilar 
tn  that  which  we  have  juat  aecn  ezem- 

eiiied  <m  tlie  anlitect  of  hours  of  labour. 
oweier  bcncGciikl  it  might  bo  to  the 
colony  in  the  ajisrei^iitr,  and  to  each 
indiiidnal  comiKnin);  it,  that  no  one 
uliould  occupy  Diorc  land  than  he  can 
r  liccome  a  pro-  i 


fiftrT  or  what  does  a  labonrer  gain  b; 
deterring  Iba  aconifilioo  altogether  for 
a  few  Tean,  if  all  other  kbonrera  mah 
to  convert  their  Gnt  oaniinga  into 
estatea  in  the  wildemeas,  aeTeral  milea 
apart  from  one  aiiulhcr?  If  thej,  bj 
seiiing  on  land,  jiievent  the  formation 
of  a  claM  of  labourers  for  wages,  ba 
will  not,  bj  postponing  the  time  of  his 
bccotDin^  a  pmiiriclar,  be  onabkd  to 
emi'loj'  the  land  with  any  f^reater  ad- 
vnnlags  when  he  does  olitnin  it;  to 
what  end  thcrefnre  should  he  place 
himself  ia  whnt  vill  appear  la  him  and 
othcn  a  position  of  mrerioritT,  bj  re- 
maining a  hired  labourer  wben  all 
around  him  are  proprietora  ?  It  ia  tha 
intrieat  of  each  to  uo  what  ia  good  for 
all,  but  only  if  othem  will  do  likewias. 
'i'he  nriiiciple  that  each  is  the  beat 
judge  of  his  own  iutircst,  onderslood 
as  these  objectors  undcratand  it,  would 
prore  that  governments  uugbt  not  to 
folfil  any  af  their  aclcuovlcd-jed  duties 
— ought  not,  in  fact,  to  distal  all.  It 
ia  greatly  the  intcrcat  nf  the  comma- 
nit}-,  colTectiTclr  and  indlriduallj,  nt 
to  rob  or  dc&sud  one  niintlier:  but 
there  ia  not  the  leaa  npcc«^ilJ  for  laws 
tu  punish  rohbeiy  and  fraud  ;  because, 
though  it  is  the  inleniat  of  each  that 
nobody  should  rob  or  chciit,  it  is  not 
any  one'a  intereat  to  rrfrain  from  rol> 
biag  and  cbcatiit^  others  when  all 
Dtheia  are  pcrmitied  to  rob  and  cheat 
him.    Penal  lawa  edxt  at  all,  chiefly 


3  that  lin< 


pntpcriy  cultiTiite,  i 
prietnr  rnitil  there  a 
n-adj  totako  his  pli 
birp  :  it  can  never  lie  inn  lUTereai  oi  an 
initiTtdoal  tn  exercise  thia  forbearance, 
iiuluat  he  ia  aaaurud  that  othenwill  do 
•o  loo.     tjnrrounded  by  settlers  who 
have  mch  th'^'ir  thoomnd  aerna,  howia 
be  bendlted  W  ivrtrictin^  himaell'  to 


G  IS     y^ftlilv-    iJif  iiTjnnnent.  aniust 

ircTuiooat  iultricroiicu  jronnJed  on 
e   iiiftTim    thnt   indiviilnala  iM'tlK 
of  tlulr  awn  iidiBntt,  imr 


t  ajply  to  the  verj'  lirjjo  a 
H?9,  111  whiihthoKuctsui  indii 


I    agitated 
Tbongii 


other  labourers  rcaacs,  iii  whirhthowiictsul  individuljk 
wailing  for  j^ltii  which  lite  govcmmviit  ukima  ta 
itereat  of  an  i  inlcrfen!,  ara  not  done  b;  I  bow  ii>£- 
viduala  for  th«r  own  inien-'t^bul  fcr, 
the  ialureit  of  other  people.  Tfiis  in- 
chides,  among  other  ihi  igs,  the  impoi^ 
tant  and  much  agitated  mbjcct  <f 
pnllic    charily.      ""  "      ' 


■liDuIO,  in  p'TWiml,  be  Ipfl  lo  ilo  for 
lVi«mMl«i»  whBlwwr  il  vui  lOBmnablj 
ha  rxp«ctotl  thnt  ihn}'  thmiM  W  cuinbiii 
of  doing,  ytt  wtim  ih^y  nre  nl  aiijr 
mte  not  lo  be  Inft  lo  thnnKkcs.  but  tti 
be  bclpnl  bvotlifr  ppupir,  tbe  qurUi 
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u  whotlnir 


tsiclj  nud  c 

iimin(CrtTi''iil 
thrnupb  il»  ■! 


tliBt  thvj 
ht\f  euliuivuljr 
I,  and  thi^refoTK  noofr- 

nblili    -mirty   noil 

.11,-  ^iil.j.vt'.fl'Dor 
»ti«l>  '.'.i>M  ba  of 
T.-r^rilio  Imbili     ' 


portf  utiiilitctnT? :  but  "f  tlio  j^otrit 
iDoniont  in  a  >ibIk  nF  lliiKg*  u  iniioh 
tlw  ivvflw  nf  tliiK.  ill  tiotb  l<oinlB,  m 
that  which  til*  Briluli  inlanilt  ]sri.-«ctit. 
Apart  IVan  iui;r  metopbyiical  nm- 
iddniuiMis  rwqiwlinfr  th»  tbimdalion 
of  mornls  or  of  tha  kkibI  imion,  it  vJU 
b*  admittol  la  bi^  riKbt  tbnt  hanuin 
boinpi  should  hrlp  ono  nnoihfr;  and 
the  more  m,  ' 
ur«n*y  <if  iht 

b*^(onn!Ctittvu<Hirwbi>ii  ■larring. 
The  cUim  to  Mlp,  Uwralbro,  ertMed 
by  rtmtitntiffli.  it  one  nf  Ihs  MroDfK'it 


.ncl  llifi 


tin;  r.:lipf 


me  iin  cxipi^ni^y  ai 
t«rioiii  III  uinee  moo  require  it,  as  bj 
onv  armngeueiita  of  sociviy  it  can  lie 

On  Ibe  other  hand,  in  all  cnBw  of 


Si  t.T  lti6-IW6llJSace  xImV,  and 

Ke(linmrerTjf""«lyltig' on  flie 

-W.   Thfl'lbnnrriiw  p'"''''!''? 

"Kiieiii'Tii^  but  the  latter,  toi  the  Dioat 
part,  injnrioui :  no  mucb  m,  in  manj 
cnBGa,  a£  girniij  to  DDtneiKb  the  tilIue 
iiF  the  beiiHlk.  And  Ibis  ie  never  more 
likely  to  bappei)  than  in  llic 

nhero  the  need  of  help  ii  

inleune.  Then  are  ^w  tliingB  for 
wbirh  it  is  more  miacliievous  thut 
people  should  rely  on  tbo  habltaal  aid 
of  others,  thon  for  the  means  of  sub- 
nitencn,  find  uabappily  tbetf  is  no  Ir.tson 
which  they  more  cnslly  learn.  The 
prohleni  to  be  solved  \a  tljertfore  one 


voryenscs 


1 

«1Ih^H 


of  {Houlinr  niertj  a  _  . 

tanee ;  hon  lo  rare  tlie  fireiUat  M 
of  ueedtnl  help,  nilh  tlie  xi     " 

eoHrajcemeDt  to  nndoB  n4iai_,. 

Eovrgy  and  wlf.dspciii)T'UO(i  vi^ 
eitir,  liahle  to  he  impair^  ^  A 
mutv  of  help,  as  vi-ll  ax  by  ita  <■■■» 

bllTo  DO  hope  of  RiKiN^tili  iig  h^  it.  thM 
to  he  aeaured  of  hnrottnliug  waliMttib 
Wh«n  iho  mndilioti  of  ai^tMaa 
ditaatToiB  thai  his  anvrgiot  •■•  p«» 
lyxwl  by  duraunaiiuait,  mbmuh  fl 
a  lonk,  not  a  wdatiira ;  it  bne»» 
itMd  (^deadoiiinR  llie  aolim  fmillliw 
alwayi  fmrndeil  iliat  the  aaaNaBn  i* 
not  nuchai  U  diapeiua  with  ftltWik 
by  nibati(iilni|c  ilnclf  Isr  the  penoa 
own  laboor,  akill,  and  pradrtMB,  tmit 
limited  to  aflotding  Itiis  a  heliu  hijK 
of  attniiiing  mioivaa  by  lh«r  Itfot- 
matp  njeniu.  'ITiia  acoonJinglj  it  * 
t«M  to  whirh  all  pluu  of  phttaslhnqiy 
and  benevulaneo  ahould  b*  bnocni, 
whether  intended  for  tba  bowfll  ti  Ut- 
diTiiluttlt  or  of  claisoa,  and  shatlia 
eondueteil  on  the  <rolantu7  tr  oa  lb* 
gOYcrntnent  prineiple. 

la  M  far  aa  tM  nbjecl  aJmitt  of 
any  gsnaml  dnelrine  (rauiiB,  ft  vndil 
ttfipear  lo  be  this^-tltal  if  t>nstane«i> 

dilinn  of  the  pernuu  lielpni  is  ta  .k- 
lirable  119  that  of  the  pciwa  v.\k- 
eueccedn  in  doing  the  uom  tbin^ 
without  help,  die  oasistanoe,  it  capaliln 
of  being  previonalr  e&lcalated  on,  it 
roisehievouii :  but  i^  while  aioilaUe  t« 
OTeiyboily,  it  leaves  to  everr  one  * 
itTon^  uioliTO  tn  do  witbont  it  if  hr 
can,  il  is  then  for  the  ixoat  part  bw 
Hcial.  Thin  principle,  affiled  to  a 
■mlem  of  pnlifio  charity,  is  that  rrf  iht 
rimr  Law  of  1834.     If  the  eaodili™ 


Bupporta  himself  b;      .   . 

the  system  striLua  at  the  nut  of  bS 
indiTtdnal  industry  and  sclfgDreiv 
ment ;  and,  if  liillr  acted  up  to,  winld 
require  as  its  supjilenient  an  organiaal 
system  of  cLiupiikion.  for  govemitt 
anil  sotting  to  work  like  cniiU.  tbuv 
who  hnd  been  removed  from  tha  iu 
fiuence  of  _  die  laotivpe  that  aci  at 
human   beingt.      Bnt  if,  coiui^rentlj 
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no  better  Iraatmcnt  (nr  the  mcrcK 
imrorUmatp  poor  than  for  the  lU-coii- 
ducled,  is  fonndAd  on  a  niiKoiiceptiou 
<if  the  prvviiirc  of  law  and  puLltc  an- 
thorltj.  Tlic  ilispcnwr*  of  public  n-> 
li«f  haw  no  tu«!nOM  to  be  iiic|uiwtors. 
G  anrclian*  and  OTerworB  are  not  fit  In 
1»  tniBlcd  lo  give  or  withhold  othfr 

Snojile'ii  inoncj  accortling  lo  their  wr- 
ii't  on  ibii  moralitv  of  tlie  pninon  ^ii- 
Itidti'ng  it ;  and  it  would  show  luui-'li 
ignomiicp  of  ihr  ways  of  mankind  to 
■upposF  that  Biich  pcraoni,  evrn  in  llu- 
aliiiDBt  impoiKible  can  of  their  bciu}; 
qualificd,will  take  the  trouble  ofaicer' 
tainint;  and  sittinf;  the  past  conduct  of 


who  aro  supported  by  legal  charilj  c> 
bo  kept  coniiidprablyloBs  dcRtrable  tb> 
iho  condition  of  those  who  find  sunpon 
lor (hcmwiieB,  none  but  beneRiial  con- 
twijiKDceB  can  ante  from  a  Ian  which 
lenders  il  imposBibte  for  any  person, 
esrept  by  IiIb  own  chni<'e,  to  die  from 
msu/KdrmTorfoul.  Tbst  in  t^iRtond 
atloaBttbiBBUppoBilioDcun  be  realized, 
il  proved  by  tlio  nperience  of  a  long 


'bicb  have  been  diapau- 

Criied  bjr  adopting  strict  nJeB  of  poor- 
ir  administralioa,  to  the  great  and 
Emutnent  benelit  of  the  whole  la- 
nring  claas.  There  ib  pmbsbly  no 
oonntrt'  in  which,  bj  Tarjini  the  meaaa 
aaitablr  lo  the  character  oflhe  pwiple, 
aleealprovinioQ  for  the  deHtilulc  might 
not  bo  made  compatible  with'""  ■  '  ■" 
vanceofthocondilii 
being  iriiiocuouH. 

Kiibji-ct  to  these  eonditions.  I  con- 
oeivo  it  lo  be  highly  desirable,  that 
ibe  certaintT  of  HuliButcnce  shoiilil  bo 
bold  out  by  hiv  to  tho  deilidite  able- 
bodied,  rather  than  that  their  relief 


IS  necessary  lo 


slnvsdneB  too  mucG'or  too  tittle :  it 
laTlsLeB  "tte  ttOOTTj'tn  oi»  pt*ce,  and 
leayeB  peoptO'To  ttsttti  In  anofhcT- 

_g^uidly,  since  the  Mate  nuut  m^i.-(» 
•ari)y  i>Tovido  rab-iTstence  fnr  lli"  cri- 
ijjjpal  po(jr  while  lindiTgoiiig  punish- 
mcnl,  not  to  do  the  mme  for  tiw  poor 
^^0  liare  not  oITcnded  in  to  give  S 
premium  on  crime.  ^Afld  lastly,  if  the 
pi)or  aSnMt*to  indiviilual  chaxUXi  *- 

-  JHHiliUUIH Pf  Hieimtflt;-  Mmwilabl^, 
WCa't  flio  sUH  Mftyina  aXii-aU  aUu- 
doii  to  prltate  cbarilj,  in  tlie  tusk  of 
dittingDishing  lietwi'Cit  ono  case  of 
real  neceulty  and  another,  I'riiatc 
cluirity  can  give  luoni  lo  the  ntoru  de- 
■erring.  The  etato  muBl  act  by  general 
rules.  It  catinot  uuderlake  todiscrimi- 
Date  between  Ihc  deserving  and  iho 
nndeserving  indigent.  It  uweh  no  mors 
thRii  subsittence  lo  the  first,  and  can 
Kive  no  lets  lo  the  laBt.  Whiit  ih  said 
about  the  injuBiicv  of  a  law  which  hai 


I  in  diBti 


nilional  Judgment  on  it.  Private  clin- 
rity  can  mnko  theae  diMinctiouH  ;  and 
ill  beatuwing  its  own  money,  is  en- 
tilled  lu  do  so  according  to  it«  own 
judgment.  It  should  nndemtand  thai, 
this  is  its  peculiar  and  appniprinli^ 
province,  and  that  il  ia  cimimendablr 
or  the  eontraiy,  as  il  eierci^i-s  thr 
function  n-itb  morD  or  leas  discerii- 
nienl.  But  lb.'  administrators  of  ii 
piibhc  fund  ought  not  to  be  required 
to  dn   more   fur  anybody,   than  that 

worst.  Ir  tbey  are,  the  indulgence 
very  speedily  becomes  the  rule,  and 
refusal  the  more  or  less  capricious  oi- 
tyrannical  except  ion. 

!t  14.  Another  c.ljtss  of  casaH^whiolL 
fall  within  .1  lie  ramBJE^JHT  prliieiplr 
tirthe  casn'oTpuTiliu  clianlj',  ^rs  those 
'"  *''jsK''^  V^  4oM  &  ijldividnaU, 
[Sough  intended  wlcty  lor  tneir  own 
"liencBt.  ini-olvo  consenneoces  extend- 
ing indefinitely  beyond  them,  to  in(''- 
feslB  of  the  nation  or  of  nostoiity,  fn-' 
uhich  society  in  its  coQecUve  capacity 
iii'nlune  nblc.  and  alone  bound,  lopru- 
Ttrtr.  ■;tJi»  oriTieiTT^rr.;  Iliat  oT 
ColoniziCfruu.  It  i{  ii  dcniraMi-,  aa  um 
one  will  i<taj_  it  tu  be,  that  llin  phut- 
ing  of  r-uluuies  Hhimlcl  be  cundnctei), 
tint  with  an  excluHivc  view  lo  tliv  iiri- 
rati.-  inten>sls  of  the  firHt  founders,  but 
with  a  delibtmtc  regard  to  the  pennn- 
nent  welfare  of  the  [iitiims  anerwatik 
loari«efrum  these  small  beginnings; 
mi'li  ri'pird  can  only  bn  secured  by 
Iiliu'ing  the  enterpriHe.  fioin  its  OOOt- 
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Tuencemcnt,  under  regnlotions  con- 
Htnicted  u-ith  the  foreeight  and  en- 
lar^d  Ticwfl  of  philoeophical  ht^s- 
latum ;  and  the  government  alone  has 
|)ower  either  to  frame  such  regulations, 
ur  to  enforco  their  observance. 

'ITie  question  of  government  intcr- 
vontion  in  the  work  of  Colonization 
involves  the  future  and  pomianent  in- 
i«'n?frtR  of  civilization  itself,  and  far 
outstretches  the  comparatively  narrow 
limits  of  purely  economical  considera- 
tions. But  even  with  a  view  to  th(Me 
i'onsiderations  alonr,  the  removal  of 
population  from  the  overcrowded  to 
the  unoccupied  parts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  one  of  tnose  works  of  eminent 
Mocial  usefulness,  which  most  require, 
nnd  which  at  the  same  time  bcRt  re- 
}mY,  the  intervention  of  government. 

To  appreciate  the  benefits  of  colo- 
nization, it  should  1)0  considered  in  its 
relation,  not  to  a  single  country,  but 
to  the  collective  economical  interests 
<»f  the  human  race.  Tl»e  question  is  in 
general  treated  too  exclusively  as  one 
«)f  distribution :  of  relie^ng  one  labour- 
Dtnrket  and  supplying  another.  It  is 
iliifl,  but  it  is  aUo  a  question  of  pro- 
fiurtion,  and  of  the  most  cflBcient  em- 
])l«ivment  of  the  protluctive  resources  . 
of  the  world.  Much  has  been  sjiid  of  i 
t  ho.  good  economy  of  ini]K)rting  com- 
MiMliiies  from  the  place  when;  thoy 
'jin  be  bought  cheapest ;  while  the 
gcioil  economy  of  producing  thcin  where 
ihcy  can  Imj  produced  cluapest,  is 
<:omparatively  little  thought  of.  If  to 
JJWy  consumable  goods  from  the 
jilaccs  where  thev  are  superabundant 
to  those  where  t'hoy  arc  scarce,  is  a 
good  pecuniary  speculation,  i.s  it  not 
an  equally  i;()od  spoculalion  to  do  tho 
name  thing  with  regard  to  labour  and 
instruments?  Tlie  exportation  of  la* 
bourers  and  capital  fmm  old  to  now 
countrios,  from  a  place  where  their 
pnKluctive  power  is  hss,  to  a  ]>]ace 
\vhcr«)  it  is  jm-.-itor,  increases  by  so 
much  the  .^irgi-cgnti.*  prcdiice  of  the 
labour  jiiid  capital  of  the  world.  It 
adds  to  the  joint  wealth  of  the  old  and 
the  THiVf  count ry,  what  amounts  in  a 
uhort  period  to  many  times  the  mere 
cost  ol  ('fleeting  the  trnnsport.  There 
needs  he  no  henitation  in  afiinning  J 


that  Colonization,  in  the  premt  state 
of  the  world,  is  the  beit  afikir  of  boa- 
ness,  in  which  the  capital  of  an  qU 
and  wealthy  coontir  can  engage. 

It  is  equally  obvionB,  however,  that 
Colonization  un  a  great  scale  cai  bi 
undertaken,  as  an  affair  of  bosiiieai, 
only  by  the  government,  or  by  some 
cond)ination  of  individuals  in  complete 
understanding  with  the  gOTemment; 
except  under  such  venr  peculiar  dr- 
cumstances  as  those  wni^  succeeded 
the  Irish  famine.  Emigration  on  the 
Yolnntaiy  principle  rarely  has  any 
material  inBoence  in  Ughtening  the 
pnssuro  of  population  in  the  old  coon- 
try,  though  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  doubt- 
less a  benefit  to  the  colony.  Those 
labouring  ]>crBons  who  voluntarily  emi- 
grate are  seldom  the  veiy  poor;  they 
are  small  fiumers  with  some  little 
capital,  or  labourers  who  have  saved 
something,  and  who,  in  removing  only 
their  own  lalwur  from  the  cmwded 
labour-market,  withdraw  from  the 
capital  of  the  ronntry  a  fund  which 
maintained  and  employed  more  la- 
bourers tlian  themselves.  Besides,  this 
portion  of  the  community  is  so  limited 
m  number,  that  it  might  be  removed 
entirely,  without  making  any  sensible 
impression  upon  the  numbers  of  the 
jKjpulatiou,  or  even  upon  the  annual 
in(  roase.  Any  considerable  emic^rution 
of  ]alx)ur  is  only  practicable,  wbcn  its 
cost  is  defraved,  or  at  least  advanced, 
by  others  tlian  the  emigrants  them- 
selves. AVho  then  is  to  ad\-anco  it? 
Naturally,  it  may  be  said,  the  capital- 
ists of  the  colony,  who  require  the 
labour,  and  who  intend  to  ruiploy  it. 
But  to  this  there  is  the  obstacle,  that 
a  capitalist,  after  going  to  the  expense 
of  carrying  out  labourers,  has  no  se- 
curity that  he  shall  l>c  the  person  to 
derive  any  benoiit  from  them.  If  all 
the  capitalists  of  the  colony  were  to 
combin*',  and  bear  the  expci:8C  by  sul»- 
scription,  they  would  still  have  no  se- 
curity that  the  labourers,  when  there, 
would  continue  to  work  for  them.  After 
working  for  a  short  time  and  earning  a 
few  pounds,  they  always,  unless  pre- 
vented by  the  government,  squat  on 
unoccupied  land,  and  work  onlv  for 
themselves.    The  experiment  ha8*been 
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llf  tried  wtwthcr  it  T 


and  tlje  troublo  tnil  eipenu  li 
wkji  eiccedMl  Iha  wlvBiitiigc 
only  otbcr  rewurce  ia  the  vol 
«ODlrib<illoiu  of  parinheii  or  indi  viilujili, 
to  riJ  ibcniNlTei  of  Burpliu  UUiunn 
wba  sra  ■IrcBc)}',  ot  irlio  ve  liLely  to 
l)ecome.  loolly  cLargcable  on  tb«  poor- 
Tate.  Wore  tnig  »)ietuUtion  lo  become 
pDcrai,  it  miglit  prcxluco  •  Eut&cietit 
amaunt  i^  emii^ration  1«  clear  off  tbe 
vxiHting  nnemjdoyed  population,  but 
not  lo  raiKo  llic  na<;rH  of  tLo  em- 
ployed :  uid  the  xanic  ihiDK  would  ni- 
i|uire  to  bo  dune  oi-cr  agaiu  in  leu  than 
UDOlber  gt;neratii)ii. 

Qpo  at-l.bp  nnndnal  nuou  wiv 

*'^H''°''""  ^^""''''  b<!    •    OtioDsI    011- 

wnjjL  Jiigbly  eicejplivlial  caaei,  can 
enugntioD  be  «eir-«ujTOrtinK.  """ 
eiportftikinorcftpiLiriiml  latJcMi 
De«  country  bcinp,  ai  bcfure  obarTred, 
one  uf  the  beet  a4' all  iiniilixof  biuiociig, 
it  is  abmird  tbat  it  ehoutd  not,  '*' 
other  aflairH  of  bmincsa.  mpay  ita  own 
expenwa.  Of  the  Rirat  adili  lion  wliich 
it  makea  to  tlio  pruduDB  uf  the  world, 
there  can  bo  no  ntaaon  nliy  >  aufliciEnt 
poitiun  ihould  not  be  iiitervupted,  ood 
employed  in  rrimbunjng  llic  outlay 
iDcorrcd  in  eEI>»:tia[;  it.  tor  renBona 
already  given,  no  individual,  or  body 
nf  iniliviilBalii,  can  ruimburee  llicm- 
HclTca  tor  the  expctiac ;  the  aawm- 
ment,  however,  can.  It  can  taki:  fiviin 
tbe  annual  iiicteaae  of  wcaltli,  caaacd 
by  the  emigration,  the  fraction  which 
Boflicti  to  irpaj  with  inlcruat  vhut  the 
riuif^ration  baa  co^t.  The  cxpciiaca  uf 
fMuigration  to  a  colony  ought  lo  ba 
Loruo  by  the  cokiiiy;  and  thin,  in 
ItcDRral,  ii  only  poai^iblr  vhon  lh?y  an) 
bone  by  tbe  coliuial  govcmnitiil. 

Uf  tbe  mode*  in  vhich  a  fuud  liir  the 
■npptiTt  of  c4ilouiiation  can  be  raised  in 
the  ecdony,  none  ia  comparablo  in  ad- 
vantage to  tbat  irbicli  iras  Grat  iiiig- 
genled,  and  baa  aince  beta  ca  ably  and 
p-r«TcrlDgly  odiucaled,  by  Mr,  Wake- 
lield:  thx  u!ui  ol'putling  a  piiccon  all 
onuccupied  land,  and  devoting  ihe  pro- 
ceed! to  emigration.    The  unfuundi.'d 


.nd  pedanti 


the  fund,  lo  e 


I  objccliuni  In  thia  plan 
iwered  in  a  fbnncr  part 
,  ir ;  we  bare  now  lo  apeak 
of  iti  advaotana.  Firat,  it  avoiJa  the 
diSiiultiea  and  diacontsnta  incident  to 
nualng  a  large  annual  amount  by  taxa- 
tion ;  a  thing  which  it  ia  almost  useleaH 
to  attompt  with  a  acntlcred  popuhitioii 
ofaettlcre  in  the  wildemeaa,  wh(^  aa 
expeiienco  piovea,  can  acldoni  be  com- 
pcllod  to  pay  direct  taiei,  except  at  H 
UMt  cxteivding  their  amount ;  while  in 
an  infant  conimonity  indirect  laiation 
aoon  reacbea  Ita  irnilt.  Tlie  aale  of 
londa  iaihuB  by  iar  the  caaiest  modeof 
raibing  tlio  rei^aiaite  fimda.  Butithas 
other  ajid  atill  greater  recoinmenda- 
lions.  It  ia  ■  beneficial  check  upon 
the  tendency  of  a  populution  of  co- 
ioniita  to  adupt  tbo  taatea  and  incliaa. 
tiona  of  aava;::u  life,  and  lo  dispcne  ao 
widely  an  tu  lone  all  the  udrunlagca  of 
coiumorce,  of  markets,  of  aepuration  of 
enijiloymcut^  and  combinitiion  uf  la- 
bour. Dy  niaking  it  nccGd»ai7  fur 
those  who  emi^alo  at  the  cipooee  ol" 

ime  landed  pru- 
priutora,  it  keeps  up  a  perpetual  anc- 
cosnioQ  of  labtrare™  for  hire,  who  iu 
etcrv  country  aro  a  mMt  important 
aui ilia ry  even  to  peasant  pnjprteton; 
and  by  iliiiiioiiihing  the  caeL'raese  of 
agnculturul  Kpecululora  Co  add  to  their 
domain,  it  kuupe  the  acttlen  within 
reach  of  eacji  olhcr  tor  piiipusca  of  cc- 
operation.  arranges  A  nunicroaa  bodyul' 
them  wilbio  cuay  dialance  of  each 
centre  of  fonign  commerce  and  non- 
agricnlturol  indiietry,  and  enaurea  the 
fbmialion  anil  rapid  growth  of  lowiia 
and  town  pradiK't:<.  This  concentra- 
■'-n,  commnrd  with  lh«  di»pcnion 
icb  nnlibrmly  ocean  when  tmoccu- 
piaj  land  can  be  had  for  nothing, 
greally  aeccleralea  tlio  attainnieiit  of 
pi-ospLTJly,  and  eiiUrgea  tliu  fund  which 
-  ly  be  drawn  upon  lor  furthw-  emigm- 
n.  Before  theaJoplionoflho  Wake- 
Id  aislem,  tlic  early  years  of  nil  new 
.  .imics  wera  lull  of  hardahip  and  diffi- 
culty; ihe  laat  colony  fuonded  on  tho 
old  prineipb:',  the  Swan  Bivcr  aeltle- 
oent,  being  niio  of  the  moat  chanw- 
terialic  innlances.  In  nil  anbaequont 
roloniialion,  the  WakeKeid  nrindtihi 
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hu  been  uctvd  opon,  thou«h  imjiw- 
Itctly,  &  pari  only  of  iho  proopi-i»  nf 
the  «•!«  of  l»i"J  bmng  devoted  to  pnii- 
gfratioo  :  jet  irh#reTet  il  liM  htm  in- 
Indac^d  ftl  nil.  Ma  in  t^lh  Aoatnklis, 
Vjetori*.  wiil  Now  ZtaUnd,  thr  rr- 
■Iraint  put  nam  th*  duqvniDn  of  Ihc 
■tftllBT«,iin(IW»i"fli"of«pil»'"'»ipd 
>iT  Ibc  uanrnnc*  of  being  able  tn  obluin 
Mred  UbooT,  hut,  in  ■pit*  of  mwiy 
•l!0i'^ultt«»  iinil  miK^h  misotnopDmcnt, 
pnvliired  a  njlldiiinnui  and  rapi-iily 
of  promerily  not*  lik*    faUc    than 


Imiintion, 
cTMw  in  tfliritncy  e*«rj  y»»r;  iw 
«flw-t  would  tfnil  tn  incratw  in  gnu- 
iwlrical  pmKn*»«iijli ;  for  rinoe  »^»ry 
able  hodird  t-miirni ft.  until  dr  wnintnf 
i>  fully  MOplrd.  nddi  in  n  tvtt  vliort 
time  to  lU  wvailh.  OYcrr  nud  above  hi* 
nwn  i!iiniiiiioption,  u  nini^h  an  wintid 
defray  Ihe  expratn  of  brin^n^  ual 
■nolliFr  emigrnnt.  it  (bUow*  tbal  the 
looter  thB  nambor  ilniulT  •rut.  the 
gTPBier  mimbor  mrgiit  pontinoo  tn  br 
Knt,  inch  enisront  Inf  ing  the  founila- 


M  dtort  inlfrralii  without  Avm  es- 
pma*.  mlil  tbo  mIobv  in  filled  np.     It 

would  thmrnn-  be  «uvlh  whn<',  1o  the 
molhT  rounlry,  to  aPi.-elcTiiIo  the  eiirly 
"laguii  of  tliis  ppogresfiion,  by  loam  te 
iba  colonie»  for  the  purpose  of  vmigia- 
lioD,  repayable  from  the  fond  Ibrmed 
by  the  anlca  of  land.  In  Ihna  ad- 
mntine  the  meana  of  accompliehing  a 
lar^  immrdinte  emigniltnn,  it  vnuid 
be  mTestinc  that  amouiit  of  cnpitnl  in 
(he  mode,  of  all  olbetB,  rawt  brni^licial 
to  the  colony ;  and  thp  Uhniir  and 
sDTinga  of  thete  emigminta  would 
hasten  the  period  at  which   a  Inr^ 


*  The  objnlipH  whlrb  bi 


raloiuH,  M  tha  VtidcBfId  inttin,  tvpfy.  in 
•0  Itr  u  Ibn  biTe  tDj-  rilidilj,  not  \o  Iba 

no  rart  of  the  BrBtem,  and  baVa  br*n  n«e 

KUbtL-nMirilj  and  inwreptrij  enfratted  on 
It;   lucli  u    Uw  nSiriag  o-iy   ■   limiltd 


Aitndaf  uUiDialllai 
and  allowins  lo  Lfaebnj 

alaflnd'pcic*. 


1 


aura  Tould  l>e  uiiiil^ble  I'nim 
Ikiid.  Il  wuuU  b?  Hi'Mary,  is  nte 
nol  ta areniuck  tbe  Inbuurciaiict. la 
act  larraictn  witli  Ihe  pernvna diquant 
In  nuao'e  tbvir  uxn  cupiUi  te  t}ie 
culmiy.  llw  Lnnwinlce  llinl  a  lup 
omiHiDl  of  hired  labour  veuld  be  ami- 
able, ifl  *o  (imdnctiTe  a  field  ef  tm- 
plnylWMil,  wtniU  unmira  a  laip  nui- 
eraliun  at  luiul  (rtna  a  aninlir,  \Ar 
Knirioud,  of  tow  pnilila  and  nnj  ac- 
cunulatim :  and  il  would  unljV  ■»- 
oeaaary  luA  tn  lood  out  a  £raalB 
nnmbFT  iif  laboumn  at  oao  time;  iW 
thia  capitfll  couU  abaorb  and  emplei  u 
hi)c)i  waRTFi. 

InaainiKb  ai.  on  tb!i  ajileiu,  asj 
pven  amount  of  eiponJitiicc,  odu  \b- 
Burrod.  would  piviride  not  metdj  a 
aagh  emigration,  but  a  pctpt-lialli 
flowing;  ■trcniB  of  emigruitt.  «N>')' 
wonkl  incrcaae  in  breadlli  and  dcflb 
M  it  flowed  on ;  thia  mode  of  »Ga«i$ 
oTcrpiqHilatiaa  hu  a  HKvomeniiaiiiis, 

iof;  head  apiiHl 
oonaeqoenc^s  of  iiioraaw  wiihmt  »- 
atiHiiung  tbo  increaae  itaetr;  tin*  b 
an  element  of  indefiniMBaa  is  il ;  ae 
«ae  can  peiAcUy  fbivNt  bnw  far  ib 
Influence,  aa  a  <rent  for  nrpha  pope 
laliuii,  might  poSBibTy  rr-Bch.  Tb.-r,-  i« 
henoe  the  alroiigcst  obligulinn  ou  ibr 
goveramunt  of  a  counlri  like  oat  oa*. 
wilh  a  crowded  pc^ula^an,  and  mm- 
cupicd  eonlinontB  under  ita  coiuuMaiL 
to  build,  ac  it  wore,  and  keep  u|«a.  j> 
bridge  from  tho  mother  cooalri  bi 
ifaoie  coiitinonta,  by  eatab^biu^  iha 
Mir-mpportiug  syBtcni  of  uJoiiixalia 
on  Buch  a  iwiifo,  that  a*  great  » 
the  culoaio 


■II  li 


Ktbe 


tmigranu  iheioeelvB 
The  iiaportnnce  of  these  caoHdio 
tions,  as  rcgarda  the  BritiBfa  iabnda 
hna  been  of  lato  considerably  d- 
miniabed  by  the  unparalleled  aaionBtit 
B|wnlatiooiifi  emlgriitioD  from  Indaid; 
nn  emigmtion  not  solely  of  (bmI 
furmem,  but  of  tiie  poDrc«t  claia  a' 
•frticultural  labouiera,  and  which  it  ri 
mice  voluntarr  nnd  self-supponini:,  lie 
auccenion  of  rmt^imnta  being  lepi  nf 
by  fundi  eontribut<.-d  hoia  the  canuop 


tIMITS  OF  THE  PBOVINCB  OP  GOVERNMENr. 
of  their  ralativeii  and  conn«iiaiii  who 
liad  gana  ticll)rr.  To  thU  Iim  bc«n 
■diied  «  Lir^  amount  of  TolnntiirT 
eiulfrnition  to  llie  Katx  of  tbo  gold  dis- 
cnvi^riea,  which  hiu  partlj  xupplied  the 
waDta  of  our  most  divtanl  colonics, 
wltTe,  both  for  lool  and  nntioDsl  in- 
tPrvHtR,  it  wnii  nioM  of  &I1  required. 
Bat  the  stream  of  both  there  tmigro- 
lionii  fau  already  oondderablT  ilack- 
encd,  and  thoogfa  that  from  Ireland  haa 
lODCo  partially  raviTed,  it  is  not  certain 
tluit  Ihe  aid  of  gonrnment  in  a  lys- 
Icmatic  form,  and  on  the  Mlf-nup- 
purting  priticiple,  will  not  af^in  be- 
<»me  naceiury  to  keep  the  commmii- 
cation  open  betweun  the  hand*  asedine 
work  in  England,  and  the  work  which 
needa  handi  ebevhera. 


I  15.  Tha  larne  principle  which 
pointB  out  coloniiation,  and  the  ndiof 
«f  the  indigent,  at  caaes  to  which  the 
priniipal  (Ajection  to  Koremment  in- 
terTL'Tuui:!!  does  not  npply,  pilcnda  also 

tMit  pnblic  aeiiicca  aie  In  be  ^r- 
fiirincdi  while  jel  there  in  no  indi- 
pclual  wpeciaTlJ  inlpn-ili^  ui  perrnnn- ' 
fng  'fbein. "  ;im  woiiH  aay  a3equa{e  , 
paniotralinn  natumllj  or  apoDlane- 
ooalr  Bllend  their  pcriurmance.    Take 

■r  aciaitlllc' ^jriJiM^l^fn'  The  infor- 
matioB  KiagGtmay  be  of  great  public 
Value,  yet  no  individual  would  derive 
any  benefit  from  it  which  would  reoay 
tlin  rxpcnao  of  fitting  out  the  expe- 
Alion;  and  there  ii  do  mode  of  inlcr- 
eeiititig  the  benefit  on  iti  way  to  those 
who  ptitiC  by  it,  in  order  to  levy  a  toll 
■  authon. 


who  ratitiC  by  it, 
for  Uie  remnnei 


Btoncee  are  more  frotjuent  in  which  the 
aipenae  haa  lieen  bame  by  public  com- 

Ciiie*  or  philanthropic  auociationa ; 
t  in  general  such  enterprieca  have 
been  conducted  at  the  eipense  of  go- 
Temment,  which  is  thus  enabled  to  an- 
tnnt  them  to  the  pennns  in  its  judg- 
ment belt  qualiUod  lor  (he  tiuk. 
Again,  it  ii  a  ptopcr  office  of  govi'ni- 
ment  to  build  and  maintain  ii^ht- 
houae^  establiih  buojt,  Ac,  for  the 


aecnritj  of  navigation  :  for  since  it  ia 
impouible  that  the  Hhips  at  Ka  which 
are  benefited  bj  a  Hgbthouae,  abould 
be  mode  to  pay  a  toll  on  the  occasion 
of  it!  UM,  no  one  would  build  light- 
houses from  molivea  of  peraonal  inte- 
ri^Hl,  nnlois  indemnified  and  rewarded 
from  a  compulaory  levy  made  by  the 
stale.  There  are  many  acientiflo  n- 
searehea,  of  great  value  to  a  nation 
and  to  mankind,  requiring  asiiduous 
devotion  of  lime  and  labour,  and  not 
nutrequently  great  eipcnie,  l^peiaonB 
who  can  obtain  a  high  price  for  their 
aervlcei  in  other  waya.  If  the  govern- 
ment had  no  poarer  to  grant  indemnity 
for  expense,  aud  remuuf  ration  lor  time 
and  labour  thus  employed,  such  re- 
■earches  could  only  be  undertaken  bj 
the  very  few  persona  who,  with  an 
independent  fortune,  unite  technical 
knowledge,  laborious  habiti,  and  either 
great  public  spirit,  or  an  ardent  deairu 
of  identiKc  celebrity. 
Connected  with  this  ^snlgect  ii  t^f 

Suestion  ofiirovidingrly  meani'or  m- 
owments  or  .alarierrur  the  m«n(e- 
nance  of  what  boa  been  coUci^  a 
learned  claai.  The  eullivatton  ot 
■peculative  knowledge,  though  o 
the  most  useful  of  aU  omploymeD 
a  KTvice  rendered  to  a  comm 
collotlively,  not  inditidually,  and  oiiii 
cnnaequcntly  for  which  it  is,  primd 
facie,  reasouable  that  the  community 
collect  Lvelyaho  old  pay;  since  it  gives  no 
claim  on  any  Individual  for  a  pccuuiaiy 
remuneratiun  ;  and  unless  a  provisiou 

public  fund,  Ihero  ia  not  only  no  on- 
Gourageuiunt  to  them,  but  there  is  at 
muuh  diBcoum^ment  as  is  implied  in 
the  impoMibility  of  gaining  a  living 
by  eueli  punuitn,  and  the  necetaitj 
conscqurntly  impoeed  on  most  of  theaa 
who  would  In  capable  of  them,  to  em- 
ploy (be  gniatest  part  of  their  tima 
in  guining  a  aubaiiilence.  The  evil, 
hovever,  is  greater  in  appearance  (ban 
in  reality.  The  gruateift  ihinga,  it  luw 
been  said,  have  generally  been  done 
by  (huse  who  had  the  leaat  time  at 
their  dispooal ;  and  lite  occupation  of 
sotni:  houra  every  day  in  a  routine  sm- 
ploimeut,  has  <Hlcn  bcvn  Ibnnil  corn- 
pad  ble  with  the  moat  btUlvuAV^wi^- 


imployments,  ia 


niWK  V.    CHAITEB  XL    |  Ift 


_.  liWrBtm*  and   plilleiophy. 

Tit  tiicro  an  ntvuDlit^lion*  *na  n- 
peIim^^(a  nbwb  i»<]iiTrt  nni  only  a 
Ions  bat  a  cuntlninnw  dtTollcm  iif  iimi 


tioni  wlrirb  i*  •ngromi  nnd  f«lS),-ot  the 
mmtol  fiunlltt'-*,  an  to  )w  incranutrat 
with  aaj  ti^nrnug  cmpkiyinaiil  of 
thvm  upon  Mlar  (otyMl*,  naa  m 
itit"rra]i  oT  leiiuro.  It  ta  hiKhli'  dt- 
•Jnlilr,  thorefiH*,  Ihnt  thr-ni  ati'iiiliL  b* 
n  mode  of  enmrinR  tr>  tbi.'  jnihliR  lb* 
■rrvicM  of  ■HratiRc  dia-aTerrni,  tad 

Crbain  of  mmp  oilier  cIinw*i>rMVUii, 
_  tflordiiig  tliom  tbe  mMn*  of  mp- 
port  conaUlciiIlT  ttitti  dcToling  a  •at 
tlalml  poriion  of  lime  in  tlisirminiliar 
pirnniti.  "niR  Hellmiihipa  nf  Ibe  UnU 
wndtim  nrg  ati  In«ilnl)nn  Rcci-llpnilj' 
■daptsil  tor  mrh  a  jnrpM* ;  biit  ara 
hiiralj  Bv*r  tiiplioi]  to  il,  bring  bo- 
>tcnr«<l,  at  iho  bntt,  m  »  nim^  for 
pwl  pmlWrfu?,  in  eonnnilliiie  to 
mainnr;  wbiit  haji  bi-iTi  done  bvoUien, 
and  DOt  M  tbit  ntary  nr  futnre  Ubonn 
In  the  adT»ncr<iDi.iit  tit  knnwlcd^.  In 
HOmn  couTitripfl,  Acadeiiikos  of  acionce, 
aiilii]Dit]«flt  bklorjj  Ac.,  haTo  li^en 
IbnnM,  witb  cmi^DiDuDli  anDttxed. 
Tbe  DHMl  cflbetwl  plan,  and  at  lbs 
name  tim«  tbe  traal  liable  to  abiii«, 
Menu  ff.  lit-  llmt  of  MinfL-irinc  Pru- 
fc-Bstrraliip^  witL  dii'k>s  of  inhinidion 
attuchcd  lo  them.  Tlie  DccupHlion  ol 
teacbing  •  branrh  of  knowic-ilgo.  at 
least  in  i1»  higbpr  drpiirlmBntii,  in  ■ 
help  TslhErthiin  an  injprdimcnt  lothe 
«)'iitenialic  cnltiTiilion  of  ibe  nilijrct 
itnlf.  The  dnlitM  of  a  profiffsonibip 
alnnKl  Jwaji  leiivo  much  time  for 
ilriginal  reKraTi'bes,  and  Hie  grenfeit 
advancPi  which  bave  hfon   inaiii) 


the  V 


I,  both  B 


phjiioU,  havo  nriEionled  wilb  (h'leo 
who  were  publia  icachtira  of  thnn ; 
trmn  Plato  and  Arielotla  to  the  great 
names  of  Ihs  Scoleh,  Fwnoh,  and 
Gtrmnn  llnireiwliea.  I  do  not  moD' 
tion  the  English,  beramw,  iml  il  vorj 
Jatcly,  ihpJT  i>rofeB8Dn.hip8  hare  bi-en, 
aa  is  well  luiown,  little  mure  than 
noniinnl.  In  the  caso.  too,  of  a  lee- 
Inrer  in  n  Rn-at  iiistiUtioD  of  edocn- 
tion,  the  public  at  large  bax  the  mesoe 
of  judging,  if  not  tbo  qnalilj  of  the 
iMcIiisi!^  at  leut  \li«  t&l«nU  and  in- 


1 


dantr.f  «f  tbe  te*cbi7;  and  it  lai 
difta'eull  lo  misenplo, 
appeinraiimt  lo  iniiii  in  >  Acb^  tiaa  In 
job  is  fraiina  and  aoianu  lo  fenaaa 
•M  IB  directly  beCore  tbe  poliietunt. 

Il  niT  be  uid  eenerallj,  ibat  a>*- 
tUng  vbicb  it  il  dnir^a  alunU  it 
don*  for  iho  genend  tDlcnati  rf  ain- 
Idnd  or  of  f Mar*  genaralimv  ar  fir  tb> 


fbr  nndenaldng  iL  !■  in  ttaslfa  aaitiUe 
tUng  to  be  nwhiTtakcD  by  gmoiK 
UMitit:  ibongb.  befaie  makinelbeiniil: 
their  own,  goronimcDts  (nghl  alvija 
In  eaniiidiT  if  ibera  be  eiij  latieiBil 
pmhnliilitv  of  \ta  biting  don*  on  wbit 
M  called  mc  mlunlniv  pnm:ipk,  and  if 
•o,  vbetbar  il  ia  likely  to  be  diiue  <n  a 
better  or  raore  effirclnal  laannei-  W 
forennDent  agency,  than  by  tbe  leal 
and  libenlily  utiiidividnali. 

i  1G.  The  pr«n<dni^  heada  cmn- 
prise,  to  tbo  beil  nf  m;  JodgnwDt,  tbe 
wknip  of  the  esccpliooi  telhii  practical 
naziiB,  llut  tlie  bmam  of  aeciatr 
oan  be  best  porfcrmad  bj  prirato  aid 
ntmtary  ajroncy.  !l  ii,  Wiwcrei, 
nrrnqtary  to  Bild,  ihal  the  iiilfrwntjfjn 


invlning,  really  iniporlunt  to  ibi^  i 


utd   Uke  upon  iuclf. 


and   .eSectuallj  p-rfiirTB  {>,  Wt  bccauw  ibrj 


>»  y~~.     — .'>,je«  aiid  plac^ 

lere  win  bo  no  rOKda,  dorfcs,  hatloiin. 
nale.  woi^  of  irrigalioD.  hiMpital^ 
srhnoln,  collegea,  priniinc  preBSea.  ntt- 
tcKS  the  covemmeQl  eslahlnbts  them: 
tbn  pnblio  beinj;  ellhor  too  (xwr  te 
coniraojid  Ibe  nccossary  rrw-urcci,  or 
too  hlile  advanced  in  iotcllieeim  m 
appri  cisle  the  ends,  or  not  Bufficitroilj 
praoliKed  in  joint  acliou  to  be  cnpjble 
rif  tbe  nienns.  This  i»  tme,  iD.TTar 
le«a.  of  oil  Gonntriea  imtn-d  to  dctur 
tan,  and  particnlnrly  ol  ibom  ia  wbi^ 
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tliere  is  a  very  wide  distance  in  civili- 
sation between  the  people  and  the 
gOTernment:  as  in  those  which  have 
Seen  conquered  and  are  retained  in 
Bobjection  by  a  more  energetic  and 
more  cultivated  people.  In  many  parts 
or  the  world,  the  people  can  do  nothing 
for  tbemselves  which  requires  large 
means  and  combined  action ;  all  such 
things  are  left  undone,  uiileRS  done  by 
ttie  state.  In  these  cases,  the  mode  in 
which  the  government  can  most  surelv 
demonstrate  the  sincerity  with  which 
it  intends  the  ^atest  good  of  its 
■objects,  is  by  doing  the  things  which 
•re  made  incumbent  on  it  by  the  help- 
lessness of  the  public,  in  sucn  a  manner 
A8  shall  tend  not  to  increase  and  per- 
petuate but  to  correct  that  helpless- 
ness. A  good  government  will  give  all 
its  aid  in  such  a  shape,  as  to  encourage 
and  nurture  any  rudiments  it  may  find 
of  a  spirit  of  mdividual  exertion.  It 
will  be  assiduous  in  removing  obstacles 
and  disconragements  to  voluntarv  en- 
terprise, and  in  giving  whatever  facili- 
ties and  whatever  direction  and  guid- 
ance may  bo  necessary :  its  pecuniary 
means  will  be  applied,  when  practi- 
cable, in  aid  of  private  efforts  rather 
than  in  supersession  of  them,  and  it 
will  call  into  play  its  machinery  of  re- 
wards and  honours  to  elicit  soch  efforts. 


GoveiTimcnt  aid,  when  given  xnerely 
in  default  of  private  enterprise,  should 
bo  so  given  as  to  bo  as  fur  as  possible 
a  courao  of  education  for  the  people 
in  the  art  of  accomplishing  great 
objects  by  individual  energy  and  volun- 
tary co-operation. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessaiy  here 
to  insist  on  that  part  of  the  functions 
of  government  which  all  admit  to  be 
indispensable,  the  function  of  prohibit- 
ing and  punishing  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  individuals  in  the  exercise  of 
their  freedom,  as  is  clearly  injurious  to 
other  persons,  whether  the  case  be  one 
of  force,  fraud,  or  negligence.  Even  in 
the  best  state  which  society  has  yet 
reached,  it  is  lamentable  to  think  how 
great  a  proportion  of  all  the  efforts  and 
talents  in  the  world  are  employed  in 
merely  neutralizing  one  another.  It 
is  the  proper  end  of  government  to  re- 
duce this  wretched  waste  to  the  smallest 
possible  amount,  by  taking  such  mea- 
sures as  shall  cause  the  energies  now 
spent  by  mankind  in  injuring  one 
another,  or  in  protecting  themselves 
against  injury,  to  be  turned  to  the 
legitimate  employment  of  the  human 
faculties,  that  of  compelling  the 
powers  of  nature  to  be  more  anil  more 
subservient  to  physical  and  moral 
good. 


umvomt 
•ATHx,  xfiWiMM  AHA  ca,  wmmnn,  csivdm  nmtn. 
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